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ifchan  reTolatioDfi,288. 

Agriculture,  two  Bdiools  of  sdentiflc,  81 — ^Its  de- 
Telopment  ah  intra  by  tillage  and  stirriDg'tbe 
eoU,  or  ab  extra  by  manoring  it,  ib. — periods 
of  plentiful  harvesta,  82 — relation  of  the  an- 
nual ndnfall  to  tbe  production  of  com,  88 — 
Tariation  of  prices  of  wheat  in  tbe  last  80  years 
of  the  18tb  century,  ib. —  examples  of  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil  in  the  United  States,  84— 
iTerage  yield  of  wheat  over  all  France  15i 
bofihels  per  acre,  85— artificial  manures,  ib. — 
importance  of  understanding  the  habit  of 
plants,  86 — Lawee's  experiments  at  Rotham- 
Btead,  ib. — ^manure  the  raw  material  of  crops, 
87— war  of  petits  cuUivatenr$  with  wastes,  lb. 
—Chinese  law  of  compensation  to  maintain  the 
fertility  of  land,  88— ammoniacal  manures,  ib. 
—prizes  for  best  managed  farms,  89. 

America,  tales  of  shadow  and  mystery,  her  only 
original  line  in  literature,  268. 

Andrews's  (Dr.)  Studium  generale,  184. 

Asia  (Central),  great  approximation  of  the  British 
and  Russian  empires  since  the  Afghan  war, 
278— correspondence  between  Lord  Granville 
and  Prince  Qortchakoff,  274r— geographv  of 
the  countries  between  the  two  empires,  ib. — 
theBolor  D4gh,  ib.~Eastem  Turkestan  for 
centuries  inaccessible,  276— trade  with  Kash- 
«ar,  276,  277— Dardistan  and  the  Dard  tribes, 
277,278— the  Peshiwar  valley,  278— the  Td- 
Bofieai  country,  seat  of  fanatical  Mahommedan 
zealotry,  ib.— independent  Kafirs.  280— for- 
mation of  the  modem  Afghan  State,  282~ 
Baikh  the  head  of  the  A^han  provinces,  288— 
Btdakhsh&n,  284— its  fertility,  productions, 
and  delightful  climate,  ib. — ^kidnapping  and 
man-selling,  285,  286— mines  and  popufiition, 
285— Wakhin  a  fief  of  Badakhsh&i,  ib.— the 
kingdom  of  Darw&z,  286— States  of  the  Oxus 

*  haain,  ib. — description  of  the  mountain  pass 
Kr^tik,  286, 287— our  strong  position  in  In- 
dia, 288— advantage  to  England  of  whatever 
enriches  and  strengthens  Persia,  ib. —  sug- 
Uon  for  the  establishment  of  an  'interme- 
/zone,' 289. 

de's  (Due  d*)  61oge  on  Montalembert  read 
in  the  Academy,  220. 

Balxac,  effect  produced  by  reading,  267. 

Battue$,  origin  of,  27. 

Bel^um,  Universities  of,  147— those  of  Brussels 
and  Louvain  represent  respectively  the  Secu- 
larist and  the  Ultramontane  sections  of  the 
ODontry,ib.— theBelgian'University  system,  ib. 

Benson's  (R.)  able  pamphlet  on  the  purchase  of 
iwl^s  by  the  State,  201— his  arguments, 

Bemadotte  (King  of  Sweden),  anecdote  of  his 
devotion  to  his  native  France,  228. 


BrSal  (M.)  on  public  instruction  in  France,  134. 

Browning's  (Mrs.)  Sonnets,  100. 

Bussy  Rabutin's  (Comte  de)  influence  on  the 
life  of  Madame  de  S^vign^,  60^Histoire 
Amoureuse  des  Gaules,  67 — sent  to  theBas  tile, 
68. 

Bustard,  disappearance  of  the,  22. 

Capercailzie,  re-introduction  of  the,  28 — ^the  lar- 
gest British  bird  of  sport,  ib. 

Cat  (wild),  scarcity  of  the,  26. 

Catholicism,  character  and  pretensions  of,  06. 

Charles  II.,  anecdote  of  his  landing  in  Scotland 
from  Holland,  209. 

Charlotte  (the  Princess,  daughter  of  George  IV.), 
reverse  in  her  case  of  the  ordinary  experiences 
of  a  woman's  life,  1 — ^her  early  companions  her 
friends  through  life,  2 — ^rep^led  and  treated 
with  severity  by  her  grandmother,  Qneen 
Charlotte,  8---her  hatred  of  Court  etiquette,  4 
—consents  to  many  the  Prince  of  Orange,  5 
— ^her  determination  to  frustrate  any  deEdgn 
of  weaning  her  from  England,  6— her  father's 
eagerness  for  the  marriage,  7 — ^her  misgivings 
about  it,  9 — ^rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
10 — ^their  mutual  dislike,  ib. — ^vain  efforts  of 
the  Prince  Regent  for  a  reconciliation,  11 — 
she  takes  shelter  with  her  mother  in  Con- 
naught  Place,  and  is  carried  back  to  Carlton 
House  the  same  night,  ib. — ^the  Prince  Regent's 
complaints  against  his  daughter,  11,  12 — 
system  of  tyranny  pursued  towards  her,  12 — 
happiness  of  her  marriage  with  Prince  Leo-  * 
pold,  18— her  noble  character  and  death,  15. 

Chaucer  Society  and  its  founder,  Mr.  Fumival, 
119 — Chaucerian  revival,  120  —  Chaucer  a 
lesser  Shakespeare,  ib. — pre-eminently  the 
dramatic  genius  of  meditevid  Europe,  121 — ^the 
completion  of  the  '  Canterburv  Tales'  impeded 
by  ms  extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  121 — ^his 
genius  consummate,  ib. — ^its  affinity  to  that 
of  Shakespeare,  ib. — skill  in  characterisation, 
122,  128--the '  parson'  compared  with  Gold- 
smith's Village  Preacher  and  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  and  with  Browning's  portrait- 
painting  in  verse,  128, 124— highly  endowed 
with  the  pathetic  sense,  125— his  irony,  ib. — 
Chaucer  and  the 'gentle  Shakespeare'  both 
characterized  by  wonderful  loveableness  of  na- 
ture, 126— question  of  Shakespeare's  know- 
ledge of  Chaucer,  127— tribute  to  Chaucer  by 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries,  128— materials 
common  to  the  times  of  both  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare  and  used  by  both,  129— echoes 


of  Chaucer  in  Shakespeare's  plavs,  180— In- 
dications in  the '  Midsunmier  Night's  Dream ' 
of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  Uie  'Enigh('s 


Tale,'  181 — extreme  minuteness  and  fuTneBs 
of  description,  abundance  of  imagery  and 
illustration,  and  display  of  poetical  richness 
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and  power,  exemplified  in  Chaucer's  '  Troylus 
and  Cryseyde '  and  Shakespeare's  *  Troilus  and 
Oressida/  183, 133 — Chaucerian  traces  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  134. 

Childers's  (Mr.)  statement  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Navy,  50. 

China,  general  and  incurable  senility  produced 
by  its  system  of  examinations  and  competi- 
tions, 146. 

Christian  Art,  Literature,  and  Civilisation,  281. 

Commerce  (British),  Leone  Levi's  history  of,  108 
— ^London  100  years  ago,  109,  110 — differences 
^tween  the  England  of  1760  and  the  present 
time,  110,  111— effects  on  commerce  of  the  Amer- 
ican revolution  and  the  subsequent  hostilities 
wit^l  the  United  States,  France,  and  Holland, 
113— benefits  conferred  on  commerce  by  Pitt, 
ib. — treaty  of  commerce  with  France  in  1786, 
b. — effects  of  the  Frencb  revolution  and  the 
consequent  war  with  France,  113, 114 — sus- 
pension of  cash  p^ments  in  1797, 114 — Napo- 
leon's decree  of  Fontainebleau,  ib. — Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  carries  his  resolution  for  the  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments,  115— commence- 
ment of  improvement  dating  from  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson's  commercial  reforms,  ib. — gold  disco- 
veries in  California  and  Australia,  116 — their 
effect,  ib.^Ksompared  with  that  of  the  earlier 
discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in  America, 
ib. — influence  on  prices  of  the  modem  discove- 
ries, 116. 117— table  of  the  actual  coinage  of 
gold  in  the  principal  mints  of  the  World  since 
1848,  117 — impetus  given  by  the  gold  dis- 
coveries to  all  industrial  occupations,  118 — 
nummary  of  the  work,  119. 

'^'^mpensation,  the  most  universal  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  88. 

Crimea,  our  struggle  in,  made  fruitless,  and  the 
treaty  of  Paris  shattered  by  a  haughty  and 
imperious  despatch,  43. 

Cross-bills  splitting  fir-cones  and  extracting  the 
seeds,  215. 

Daniel's  'Raral  Sports,'  its   great  amount  of 

padding,  26. 
Disraeli  (Mr.)ju8tified  in  declining  to  be  forced 

into  power,  303. 

Eagle,  the  golden,  212. 

Elks  still  found  in  two  forests  in  Prussia,  22. 

Eliot  (George)  compared  with  Georges  Sand,  178 
— mental  interval  between  Scott  and,  180 — 
her '  Romola '  examined,  ib. — '  Adam  Bede,'  ib. 
— lier  greater  command  of  feminine  than  of 
male  character,  181 — the  *  Mill  on  the  Floss,' 
ib.— extracts  illustrating  the  characters  of 
Tulliver  and  Maggie,  181,  182— realism  and 
dignity  her  two  qualities  as  a  prominent  re- 
presentative of  English  literature,  188—'  Felix 
Holt '  a  failure,  190— the  tale  of  *  Silas  Mamer,' 
194.    See  Middlemarch. 

Enclos  (Ninon  de  T),  her  disposition  and  repu- 
tation, 65. 

Fortescue's  (Mr.  C,  M.P.)  bill  on  railway  and 
canal  traffic,  205. 

Fouquet  (M.),  letters  from  Madame  de  S6vigne 
found  in  his  cassette  aux  pouletSy  but  wrongly 
placed  there,  68— the  best  account  of  his  trial 
contained  in  her  letters,  69.    . 

Fowling-pieces,  description  of  old,  29. 

Frederick  IL  (of  Suabla),  Emperor  of  Germany, 
80— crowns  himself  King  of  Jerusalem,  84— 
his  suspected  inclination  to  the  Mahometan 
faith,  ib.— enlightened  views  on  commerce,  37 
—disbelief  of  revealed  religion,  88 — and  belief 


in  listeninflT  to  the  predictions  of  conjurors  and 
fortune-tellers,  ib. — indulgence  In  iUicit  amours 
and  cruel  treatment  of  political  offenders,  89 
— his  portrait,  ib.— poetry,  40— his  object 
through  his  political  life  the  unity  of  Italy,  ib. 

II.  (of  Prussia),  the  Great,  80— parallel  be- 
tween him  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  IL,  31 
— his  father's  restrictions  on  his  education,  33 
— his  father's  dislike  to  and  wish  to  disinherit 
him,  ib. — attempt  to  escape  from  his  father's 
w)wer  to  England,  32,  83— expelled  from  the 
Prussian  army  for  breach  of  discipline  and  im- 
prisoned, 83— sentenced  to  death  by  court 
martifd  ,ib. — regains  the  royal  favour,  34 — 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  35 — ^Voltaire's 
sarcasms  oh  his  poetry  and  love  of  money,  ib. 
— Frederick's  poetical  Recit  de  toyage,  36 — 
ranks  with  the  greatest  captains,  ib. — ^nothin^ 
in  history  more  wonderful  than  tiie  Seven 
Years'  War,  ib. — ^his  jests  on  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, 38— patronage  of  the  supposed  book 
'  JDe  Tribus  Impostoribus  *  (Moses,  Christ,  and 
Mahomet),  ib. — not  cruel  in  punishment,  89 — 
sometimes  mingled  raillery  and  humour  with 
it,  ib. — portraits  of  him,  ib. — his  compositions 
in  verse  and  prose,  40. 

Frideswilda,  legendary  miracles  of,  238. 

French  Universities,  their  number  during  the 
kingly  period,  146— absorbed  in  the  Universi- 
ty of  France,  ib. — the  French  system,  ib. 

Fronde's  '  English  in  Ireland,*  90. 

Gibbon's  *  Decline  and  Fall,'  his  first  conception 
of  writing  it,  238. 

Germany,  twenty-one  Universities  of,  148 — has 
carried  university  culture  to  the  highest  pitch, 
ib. 

Gladstone's  (Mr.)  Irish  policy,  135— one  of  the 
elements  of  his  great  success,  296 — deserted 
on  the  Irish  University  Bill  by  35  Irish  mem- 
bers in  a  body,  300. 

Goschen's  (Mr.)  jubilant  and  triumphant  tone  re- 
specting the  power  of  the  navy,  43. 

Graves  (R.  S.,  Al.P.)  on  railway  amalgamation. 
200— his  argxunents  on  the  State  control  of 
railways,  ib. 

Greatness  and  philosophy  of  character  defined, 
79. 

Grote's  (Mr.)  education  beginning  at  the  Charter 
House,  247. 

Grouse  disease,  wholesale  destraction  of  birds  of 
prey  a  probable  cause  of  it,  210. 

GuU  (the  black-backed),  a  sentinel  to  warn  seals 
against  hunters,  214. 

Guano,  its  introduction  as  manure,  85. 

Gunpowder  (pebble),  experiments  with,  52. 

Game-law  reform,  schemes  of,  16 — Parliamen- 
tary Committee,  17 — Scotch  and  English  as- 
pects of  the  question,  18 — suggestions  towards 
its  legislative  settlement,  ib. — retrospect  of 
changes  in  the  game-laws,  18, 19 — Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Iterkeley's  theory  that  poaching  varies  in- 
versely with  game  preservation,  lO — preser- 
vation of  game  in  the  colonies,  ib. — in  Ber- 
muda, British  Columbia,  South  Africa,  and 
Australia,  21 — game  laws  in  Prussia,  21, 22— 
in  Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  Netherlands,  23 
— ^laws  relating  to  game  and  trespass  in  the 
United  States,  ib. — game  law  of  democratic 
New  York,  23,  24 — German  game  laws,  25^ 
insufficient  means  of  punishing  trespassers  in 
England,  lb. 

Greek  at  the  Universities,  literary  culture  the 
right  arm  of  a  liberal  education,  241 — the  pro- 
per method  of  training  to  form  rather  than  fill 
the  mind,  242 — ^Mr.  Lowe's  definition  of  a  uni- 
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Tcraity  as  distin^islied  from  colleges,  243 — 
origin  of  universities,  ib. — constitution  of  an- 
oent  nniversities,  245 — the  Triviam  and  Qua- 
driviuni  constituting  the  seven  liberal  arts,  ib. 
—Greek  pro-eminent  among  the  means  of 
mental  culture,  246 — the  University  of  Lon- 
don's sacrifice  of  the  liigli  position  it  formerly 
held,  249 — ^misapplication  of  the  term  matri- 
culation as  used  in  the  London  University, 
^50 — cram-books,  their  name  leprion,  251 — 
*  History  in  an  Hour '  by  a  Cambridge  Coach, 
ib.— absurdity  of  a  dejrree  in  Arts  without  a 
knowledge  of  Greek,  252— Mr.  Lowe's  depre- 
dation of  Greek  literature,  253 — the  glory  of 
Greece  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  literary  cul- 
lore,  254 — Greek  the  first  step  in  th%  study  of 
til  science  and  philosophy,  ib. — indissoluble 
connection  between  Latin  and  Greek,  255 — 
necessity  of  studying  the  Greek  Testament, 
ib.— neglect  of  Greek  a  retrograde  step  in  the 
interest  of  religion  as  well  as  of  literature  and 
science,  256. 

Bin  (Sir  Rowland)  on  the  advantages  of  the 
pnrchase  of  railways  by  Government,  205, 
206. 

Humour  and  pathos,  the  question  whether  gene- 
rally fbund  together  examined,  124 

Idithyolites,  searching  for,  214. 

Instinct,  distinctive  characteristics  of,  213. 

*  Ireland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century '  (Fronde's), 
90— liis  severity  in  bunting  down  Irish  faults 
and  crimes,  ib. — Irish  relations  with  England 
contrasted  with  those  of  Wales  and  Scotland, 
SI,  92 — ^'incompleteness*  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter, 93 — Orientalism  at  the  root  of  it,  ib. — the 
Irish  proverb  unguentem  pungit,  pungentem 
Hibernictts  ungit,  94— massacre  of  1641,  ib. — 
fatality  of  folly  characterising  dealings  with 
the  Irish  people  at  nearly  every  epoch,  96 — 
monstrous  restrictions  on  Irish  industry,  97 — 
alienation  and  animosity  of  the  injured  race, 
ib.— incajmcity  of  Englishmen  to  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character,  98 — 
tbe  one  thing  needful  in  dealing  with  Ireland, 
98,99 — nnattainable  conditions  for  the  good 
goTemment  of  Ireland,  99. 

James's  (Major)  Report  of  the  Peshawar  District, 
271. 

Kafirs,  their  personal  resemblance  to  the  Eng- 
lish, 280,  281— :method  of  counting  by  scores 
instead  of  hundreds,  281 — ^large  consumption 
of  wine,  and  others  of  their  habits,  ib. 

Knox*8  (A.  E.,  M.A.)  *  Autumns  on  the  Spey,' 
206— salmon-fishing,  207 — deer-stalking  ex- 
periences, 215 — equipment  of  waterproof  gar- 
ments for  wading,  210— capture  of  a  large 
salmon,  218. 

Ucordahe's  (Le  P6re)  biography  by  Montalem- 
bert,  225— K»nversion  from  Deism  to  Christi- 
anity, ib. — trial  for  an  article  attacking  Louis 
Pliihppe  in  1831,  226. 

Lftvi's  (Leone)  *  History  of  British  Commerce  and 
the  Economic  Progress  of  the  Nation,*  108. 
Su  Commerce. 

Liebig's  'Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,'  81— his 
recognition  in  England  as  the  first  of  agricul- 
tural counsellors,  85. 

literature,  realistic  character  of  English,  189— 
past  and  future  of  imaginative,  ib. 

Ix)ndon  100  years  ago,  109, 110. 


Lyttelton*8  (Ld.) '  Letter  to  the  U diversities,'  248. 

Lytton's  (Lord)  works,  256— *  Pelham,'  257— 
*  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,*  258 — *  Eugene  Aram,' 
259 — characteristics  of  the  historical  novel, 
260— 'Harold*  and  the  'Last  of  the  Barons,* 
261 — Nydia,  the  blind  flower-girl,  in  the  '  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,'  262 — Lord  Lytton  compared 
with  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  262,  263 — pecu- 
liar merit  of  the  '  Caxton  *  series,  263 — culmi- 
nating point  of  his  genius  in  '  My  Novel,*  ib. 
— less  happy  in  the  delineation  of  women,  264 
—election  scene  from  '  My  Novel,*  265,  266 — 
« What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  *  the  third  novel  of 
the  Trilogy,  266— character  of  Gentleman 
Waife,  ib. — *  fascination  of  corruption  *  in  Leone 
Leoni,  267 — the  author's  descriptions  of  Eng- 
lish landscape  and  scenery,  ib. — novels  of  mys- 
tery, ib. — '  A  Strange  Story,*  ib. — *  Zononi,*  268 
— the  *  Coming  Rwje,*  269 — '  Zanoni  *  and  *A 
Strange  Story,'  masterpieces  of  imaginative 
writing,  ib. — '  Kenelm  Chillingly,*  270 — in  his 
last  years  the  most  eminent  living  writer  in 
English  literature,  271. 

Maintenon  (Madame  de,  the  widow  of  Scarron), 
wife  of  Louis  XIV.,  76. 

Marten,  scarcity  of  the,  26. 

Mennais  (Abb4  de  la),  Memoir  of,  224 — his  Pa- 
roles d'un  Croyant  worthy  of  the  philosopher 
who  longed  for  the  day  when  the  last  king 
would  be  strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the 
last  priest,  230. 

Merode  (Monsignor  de).  Counsellor  of  the  Pope, 
brother  of  Madame  Montalembert,  235. 

'  Middlemarch,*  by  George  Eliot,  178— its  deli- 
cate elaboration,  183 — the  author's  power  of 
describing  men  and  women  to  the  life,  and  in 
suggestive  grouping  of  characters,  184— her 
grasp  over  her  creations,  185— juxtapositions 
and  oppositions  of  character,  ib. — the  most 
remarkable  book  of  the  ablest  of  li\ing 
novelists,  191 — its  defects,  ib.— eagerness  to 
convey  moral  teaching  and  give  scientific 
information,  ib. — ^attempt  to  draw  out  into 
action  some  of  the  views  of  Comte,  193. 

Monastic  establishments,  reliance  of  Philip  Au- 
gustus and  Charles  V.  on  the  prayers  of,  239. 

Montalembert  (C^^unt  de).  Memoir  of,  218--devo. 
tion  to  the  Church  of  Kome  reconciled,  in  his 
case,  with  love  of  constitutional  government 
and  with  Christian  charity,  patriotism,  and 
philanthropy,  220 — ^an  orator,  statesman,  and 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  ib. — of  min- 
gled French  and  Scotch  descent,  ib. — descent 
of  his  mother  from  the  Earls  of  Granard,  ib— 
pathetic  separation  from* his  maternal  grand- 
father, Mr.  Forbes,  221— at  the  College  Ste.- 
Barbe  (now  Rollin),  ib. — relinquishes  the 
study  of  Kant's  philosophy  as  tending  to 
undermine  faith,  223 — dissatisfied  with  'the 
glorious  Three  Days,*  224 — his  Irish  tour, 
ib. — disenchanted  at  Derryn^ne,  ib. — asso- 
elation  with  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais  and 
the  P^re  Lacordaire,  224,  225 — succeeds  to 
the  peerage,  227 — trial  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  ib. — his  propagandist  journeys,  ib. 
— appeal  of  the  editors  of  *  L'Avenir  *  to  the 
Pope,  228 — arrives  at  Rome  with  Lacordaire 
and  De  la  Mennais,  229 — ^their  cold  recep- 
tion by  the  Papal  Government,  ib.— Jiis 
RecUs  d*un  So&ur,  a  romance  of  real  life,  230 
—friendship  with  Rio,  231—'  History  of  Ste.- 
Elizabeth,*  232 — ^his  eloquence  as  described  by 
Sainte-Beuve,  233 — marriage,  235— origin  of 
his  *  L'Avenir  Politique  de  TAngleterre,*  238 
— ^prosecuted  for  an  article  against  the  Impe- 
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rial  regime,  ib. — ^his  'Monks  of  the  West/ 
ib. — his  djing  hours,  240 — ^letter  on  Papftl 
InfallibiHty,  ib. 

Navy,  state  of  the  British,  41 — an  adequate 
naval  force  defined,  42 — the  three  great  naval 
powers  in  1858,  44 — relative  power  of  the 
navies  of  France  and  England,  ib. — compari- 
son between  the  '  Gloire '  and  her  three  con- 
sorts and  the  '  Defence '  and  '  Resistance/  46 
— nothing  can  be  extemporised  in  naval 
afiairs,  ib. — danger  of  allowing  another  power 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  scientific  construction 
of  ships  of  war,  ib. — ^revolution  in  the  con- 
struction and  rifiing*of  heavy  ordnance,  ib. — 
history  of  the  battle  of  the  guns  has  yet  to  be 
written,  47 — appointment  of  Mr.  Reed  as  chief 
constructor  of  the  navy,  48 — ^the  *Belle- 
rophon,*  particulars  of  her  armament,  guns, 
and  sea-going  qualities,  ib. — Mz.  Childers's 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  navy,  50 — 
table  comparing  the  thickness  of  armour- 
plating  in  English  and  French  ships,  52 — 
erroneous  impression  created  by  Mr.  Childers 
on  the  comparative  strength  in  ironclads  of 
the  English  and  French  navies,  58 — ^thickness 
of  English  ships'  armour  reaches  a  maximum 
of  12  inches,  of  French  only  8.66  inches,  54— 
strength  ^in  ironclads  of  Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Turkey,  55— inaccuracy  of  Mr. 
Goschen's  statements  respecting  the  supposed 
superiority  of  the  English  navy,  56 — arrears 
of  Ironclad  ship-building  left  for  Mr.  Go- 
schen's administration  neglected,  ib. — radi- 
cally defective  organisation  of  the  body  that 
governs  the  navy,  57. 

Nicholas  (Grand  Duke,  afterwards  Emperor  of 
Russia)  described  by  the  Princess  Charlotte, 
15. 

Oliphant's  (Mrs.) '  Memoirs  of  Count  de  Monta- 
lembert,'  218--her  advantages  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work,  220— places  the  clerical 
enthusiast  in  broad  relief,  ib. 

Orange  (Prince  of)  accepted  as  the  future  hus- 
band of  the  Princess  Cliarlotte45 — ^his  family,  8. 

Painting,  state  of  English ;  large  sums  given 
for  pictures  no  evidence  that  art  is  fiourisning, 
159— depressed  state  of  English  art,  154 — ^im- 
perfect art  education  at  the  Government 
ochools  of  Art,  ib. — depressing  influence  of 
the  modem  tone  of  criticism,  155 — ^promi- 
nence given  to  the  mechanism  of  art,  ib. — 
photography  injurious  to  art,  being  a  record 
of  facts,  while  art*  is  a  registration  of  ideas, 
156 — ^inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  Eng- 
lish school  of  painting,  157 — surviving  evils 
of  pre-Raphaelism,  ib. — ^works  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  ib.— studies  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  158— 
Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  the  most  intelligent  expo- 
nent of  pre-Raphaelism,  ib. — ^Mr.  Bume  Jones 
belongs  to  the  school  of  esoteric  painters,  ib. 
— a  precious  quality  of  art  its  capacity  of  be- 
stowing repose,  159 — repose  contrasted  with 
the  fire  and  fever  of  spasmodic  painters,  ib. — 
Fine  Arts  Financial  Association,  ib. — Bandro 
Botticelli's  *  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,*  ib.— 
Iiresent  style  of  Mr.  Mlllais's  works,  160 — 
deficiencies  of  his  portraits,  161-^works  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hook  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  ib.— incon- 
gruous  elemenls  in  Mr.  A.  Moore's  paintings, 
161,  162— Mr.  Wliistler's  etchings,  162— an 
inchoate  epic  or  heroic  school  represented 
bv  the  works  of  Messrs.  Leighton,  Watts, 
Walker,  and  George  Mason  ib. — ^Mr.  Watts's 


picture  of  the  *  School  of  Legislation,*  163 — 
his  works  in  general,  163 — Mr.   Leighton'a 
paintings,  164— Mr.  F.  Walker's,  ib.— the  late 
Mr.  Mason's,  165 — ^his  artistic  character,  ib. — 
Mr.  Frith 's  pictorial  representations  contrasted 
with  the  works  of  Hogarth  and  Wilkie,  166 — 
the  absence  in  his  works  of  the  inward  appeal 
which  constitutes  the  soul  of  art,  166, 167 — 
Mr.  Brett's  unsuggestive  workmanship,  l&t — 
Mr.  Birket  Fosters  laborious  finish  without 
associative  connection  with  the  world  that  lies 
within,  ib. — ^unsatisfactory  results  of  the  works 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  ib.-nlescription 
of  the  vast  works  of  Madise,  the '  Meeting  of 
Wellington  and  Blucher  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo*  and  the  'Death  of  Nelson,'  168 — 
Mr.   Herbert's  'Moses  descending  from  the 
Mount,'  its  faults,  ib. — ^works  of  Mr.  Cope  and 
Mr.  Ward,  169— evils  of  an  infiexible  realism 
and  the  annihilation  of  aesthetic  principle,  170 
— ^Mr.    Dyce's    frescoes,    ib. — ^works  in    the 
House  of  Lords  and  elsewhere  in  the  W^3t> 
minster  Palace,  ib. — ^the  artistic  decoration  of 
the  Palace  on  the  whole  a  failure,  171 — ^the 
whole  process  of  decorative  painting  misun- 
derstood, ib. — ^the  present  unimaginative  want 
of  largeness  in  English  painting,  174— literal 
truthfulness  of  treatment  not  studied  by  the 
greatest  painters  or  poets,  ib. — ^the  painting  of 
great  artists  not  a  thing  of  sense  and  mechan- 
ism, but  attidned  by  profound  sBsthetic  and 
spiritual   training,    176— deficiencies   of  our 
modem  painters  by  sacrificing  the  ideal  to  the 
literal  forms  of  nature,  177 — ^the  proper  mis- 
sion of  art,  ib. 

Pattison's  suggestions  for  academical  organisa- 
tion, 149. 

Pistola,  remarkable  £a<^e  of  a  church  at,  154. 

Pitt's  benefits  conferred  on  commerce,  113. 

Playfair's  (Lyon,  M.P.)  'Teaching  Universities 
and  Examining  Boards,'  134, 149. 

Positivism,  English  and  French,  178. 

Potts's  (Dr.  R.)  resistance  to  innovation  at  Cam- 
bridge respecting  Greek  studies,  256. 

Puliga's  (Comtesse  de)  '  Correspondence  and 
Contemporaries  of  Madame  de  S4vign6,*  57 — 
its  merits  and  defects,  58,  59 — Frendi  style  of 
her  English,  59 — her  style  cramped  and  arti- 
ficial till  she  wanns,  ib. 

Quail,  diminishing  numbers  of  the,  28— male 
and  female  quail-calls,  ib. — anecdote  of  imitat- 
ing the  cry  of  a  hen-quail,  ib. 

Railways  and  the  State ;  the  trinodq  necemtas 
of  locomotion,  195 — percentage  of  accidents  to 
railwav  mileage,  ib. — average  fares  in  twelve 
countries,  196— comparison  of  speed  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  other  countries,  ib. — failure 
of  competition  against  railway  monopoly,  196 
— gradual  consolidation  of  our  railway  system 
into  a  few  large  groups,  199— <»pital  and 
mileage  of  Irish  railways,  ib.— combination  in 
the  railway  system  proceeding  towards  com- 
plete monopoly,  199,  200— Mr.  Graves's  argu- 
ments for  State  control  of  railways,  200— im- 
portant pamphlet  of  Mr.  Benson,  201 — com- 
petition of  railways  practically  extinct,  ib.— 
three  classes  of  objections  to  State  manage- 
ment of  railways,  ib. — ^the  political  and  admi- 
nistrative classes  of  objections,  ib. — ^beneficial 
results  of  State  management  on  public  safety 
and  convenience,  202 — ^the  present  law  regard- 
ing the  purchase  of  railways,  203— progressive 
increase  of  income  from  railway  capital,  204— 
Sir  R.  Hill's  enumeration  of  advantages  from 
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tbe  ptircliase  of  railways  by  Government,  205, 
906. 

fiambouilleVs  (Madame  de)  assemblies,  61 — play 
at  love-making  in  her  mIou,  62. 

Baveny'8  (Capt.)  account  of  Eafiristan,  Suwat, 
&e..280. 

Bets  (Cardinal  de),  a  relative  of  Madame  de 
Sevijrn^,  75. 

BoraSsh  Cbarch,  its  primary  doctrine  incompa- 
tible with  the  freedom  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
monity,  96. 

BoQsseaa,  no  attempt  made  to  obtain  Christian 
burial  for,  226. 

Rukia  (Mr.)  on  the  absence,  in  Fielding,  Smol- 
lett, and  Sterne,  of  a  single  expression  of  de- 
light in  snblime  nature,  267. 

RossiAn  language,  necessity  ofgovemmental  en- 
couragement to  its  study,  289. 

Salmon,  the  parr,  the  samlet,  and  the  grilse,  iden- 
tical with  it  at  different  periods  of  its  exist- 
ence, 209— unfounded  charge  against  the 
water-ousel,  or  dipper,  of  devouring  the  spawn 
of  either  trout  or  salmon,  211. 

Seotlaad  more  and  more  the  great  national 
sporting-ground  of  Great  Britain,  208. 

Scott  (Sir  W.),  the  great  master  of  the  historical 
romance,  261. 

Seal-hunting,  213. 

8(vign^*8  (Madame  la  Marquise  de)  correspond- 
ence and  contemporaries,  57 — her  most  strik- 
ing qualities,  58 — her  deep  maternal  love  con- 
trasted with  the  absence  of  filial  tenderness, 
59— ^aracter  of  the  Marquis  de  S^vignS,  61 
—treatment  of  her  admirers,  62 — ^relations  be- 
tween her  and  Manage,  her  old  tutor,  68 — her 
husband,  son,  and  grandson,  successively  en- 
slaved by  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  64— duel  of  the 
Marquis  with  the  Chevalier  d'Albret,  65 — her 
det^nination  to  remain  a  widow,  67 — her 
daughter.  La  Belle  Madelonne,  70 — marriage 
with  the  Count  de  Grignan,  72— the  separation 
of  the  mother  and  daughter  the  starting  point 
of  the  mother's  epistolary  fame,  lb. — character 
of  her  son,  74 — death  by  small-pox,  78 — her 
character  a  rare  assemblage  of  good  qualities, 
ib. — ^history  of  the  publication  of  her  letters. 
79— Bayle's  admiration  of  them,  ib. — Walpole 
her  worshipper,  ib. — main  sources  of  their  po- 
pularity, 80— Sir  James  Mackintosh's  opinion 
of  her  talents,  ib. 

Stena.  marble  floor  of  the  Cathedral  at ;  force, 
vivacity,  and  grandeur  of  its  scriptural  scenes, 
171. 

Sonnet  (the),  its  origin,  99 — adoption  into  the 
English  language,  100— definition  and  con- 
struction of  it,  ib.— varieties  in  its  form,  100, 
101 — its  material,  101 — ^laws  for' the  construc- 
tion of  a  perfect,  ib. — ^inexorable  reticence  a 
qualification  for  it,  ib. — the  most  exquisite  of 
all  sonnets  (by  Dante)  quoted  and  analysed,  103 
—sonnets  of  Petrarch,  ib. — earliest  English 
sonnets,  ib. — Spenser's,  104  —  Shakespeare's, 
ib. — ItaJian  sonnet  collated  with  a  song  re- 
sembling it  in  the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,  105 
—Shakespeare's  imitation  of  Italian  sonnete, 
105, 106— sonnets  of  Bowles,  106— sonnet  by 
Blanco  White  considered  by  Coleridge  the 
lM»t  in  the  language,  ib  — Wordsworth's  son- 
nets, 107 — modes  of  studying  the  sonnet,  108 
—its  uses  and  advantages,  ib. 

Spey,  Autumns  on  the,  206— description  of  the 
course  and  historical  associations  of  the  river, 
206—-  Spey  flies,'  210. 

Sw&tia  their  custom  of  periodically  ploughing 
through  their  cemeteries,  279. 


Swift's  sarcastic  advice  to  a  young  writer,  59. 

Taglioni's  reverse  of  circumstances,  230. 
Tintoretto's  picture'of  '  Paradise '  described,  174. 
Titian's  '  Venus  and  Adonis '  reducible  to  four 

elementary  parts,    173  —  his    'Bacchus    and 

Ariadne '  analysed,  ib. 

University  education  in  Ireland ;  grounds  of  the 
European  reputation  of  the  Dublin  University, 
136 — proposal  of  the  University  to  abolish  re- 
ligious tests  and  admit  all  without  distinction 
of  creed  to  the  emoluments  of  the  University, 
137— bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  188— 
constitution  of  Trinity  College,  ib. — Mr. 
Heron's  proposal  of  a  charter  to  the  Catholic 
University,  139 — difiSculty  of  attaining  Uni- 
versity reform  in  Ireland,  ib. — growth  of  the 
Ultramontane  party,  139, 140 — foundation  of 
the  Catholic  University  with  Dr.  Newman  as 
Rector,  140 — Mr.  Gladstone's  determination 
never  t  o  charter  or  endow  a  denominational  Uni- 
versity, 142 — scheme  of  an  examining  board, 
143 — system  of  the  Queen's  University,  ib. — an 
examining  board  Mr.  Lowe's  principle  of  Uni- 
versity constitution,  144 — Dr.  Playfair  on  the 
working  of  institutions  founded  on  that  prin- 
ciple, lis — Mr.  Lowe's  declaration  thatendow- 
meuts  ought  not  to  be  employed  for  teaclilng, 
only  for  testing  it,  146 — mode  of  proceeding  to 
a  degree  in  Dublin,  147 — Trinity  College  called 
Mater  Universitatis,  149 — its  revenue,  150— 
intrigue  and  influence  of  the  Ultramontane 
party,  151. 

(Irish)  Bill,  289— an  attempt  to  establish  a 

single  central  examining  boMBird  for  a  whole 
country,  291 — ^two  conflicting  theories  of  Uni- 
versity education,  292 — ^the  gagging  clauses 
of  the  Bill,  295— terms  on  whidi  a  Roman 
Catholic  student  of  Trinity  College  can  proceed 
to.  a  degree,  297 — Universities  of  Scotland  and 
Germany,  297,  298— University  of  London  and 
of  France,  298 — Mr.  Gladstone's  project  to  re- 
construct the  University  of  Dublin  on  the  model 
of  the  University  of  France,  ib.  —college  tutors 
and  professional  cranpners,  299 — hasty  and 
overbearing  decision  of  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  302. 

Unitersity  of  London,  its  simple  character  of  an 
examining  board,  145 — average  number  c»f  its 
graduates  in  ten  years  130,  of  matriculated 
students  420,  ib. — paucity  of  its  degrees  due  to 
the  high  standard  of  examinations,  ib. 

V&mb€ry's  (A.),  *  History  of  Bokhara,'  272. 

Venetian  painting,  analysis  of,  172 — its  character, 
i.e.  choice  of  subject  and  general  mode  of 
thought,  ib. — ^its  manner,  173— the  painters' 
means  or  manipulatory  modes  of  expressing 
their  ideas,  175. 

Voltaire,  dying  words  of,  226. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  XL,  40— fulfilled  the  project  formed 
by  his  ancestor  six  centuries  ago,  ib. 

*  Wait  and  see '  policy  (the),  lamentable  instance 
of  it  in  naval  afifairs,  49. 

Waterproof  garments  in  salmon-fishing  danger- 
ous, 217. 

Whalley  (Sir  S.),  explanation  of  a  statement 
respecting,  304. 

Wood's  (Capt.)  journey  to  the  source  of  the 
Oxus,  275. 

Young  England,  deterioration  of  the  physical 

condition  of  the  higher  ranks  of,  207. 
Yusufzais,  Bellew's  general  report  on  the,  271. 
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Abt.  I. —  Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Prin- 
ce9s  Charlotte, 

XoTHiyo  is  more  pathetic  than  old  letters. 
The  most  elaborate  biographies  fail  to  con- 
vey a  correct  idea  of  the  illustrious  dead 
unless  supplemented  by  letters  and  records ; 
and  even  where  the  actual  Ufe  was  unevent- 
fnl  and  obscure,  there  is  always  an  interest 
in  reading  the  words  that  survive  of  a  past 
long  gone  by.  There  exists  an  old  collection 
of  letters  by  one  whose  name  survives  in 
laatory  as  an  embodiment  of  all  that  was 
bcaatiful  and  graceful  and  hopeful.  The 
memory  of  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  is 
^  cherished,  the  sensation  produced  in 
England  by  her  death  has  never  been  forgot- 
ten, and  the  remembrance  of  it  has  lately 
beoi  revived  in  many  quarters  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar, 
containing  a  description  of  her  happy 
m»ried  life,  and  of .  the  melancholy  circum- 
stances of,  her  death.  But  comparatively 
UtUe  is  known  of  her  earlier  history ;  all  the 
public  had  learned  about  her,  was  that  she 
nad  shewn  spirit  in  breaking  off  an  engage- 
ment she  hated,  that  she  was  afterwards  most 
taj^ily  married,  and  then  cut  off  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  happiness,  and  of  the  most 
brilliant  prospects.  Her  fate  is  generally  felt 
to  be  tragic,  because  her  death  put  an  end  to 
what  seemed  the  acme  of  himian  felicity,  but 
few  have  realised  how  short  that  felicity  had 
been,  or  what  heavy  trials  and  sorrows  had 
clooded  her  childhood  and  girlhood.  In 
W  case,  the  ordinary  experiences  of  a 
woman's  life  were  reversed.  As  a  child  and 
gid  she  was  burdened  with  cares,  over- 
whelmed with  responsibilities  and  struggles ; 
peace  and  perfect  careless  happiness,  gaiety, 
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and  all  that  makes  youth  light  and  happy, 
were  unknown  to  her  till  she  married ;  then 
she  shook  off  cares  and  responsibilities,  and 
then  she  first  felt  free  to  enjoy  youth  and 
Ufe. 

Princess  Charlotte  was  bom  January  7th, 
1795,  at  Carlton  House.  Her  mother,  as  is 
well  known,  quitted  her  husband's  house  for 
ever,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  birth  of 
her  child.  The  baby  remained  but  a  short 
time  longer  under  her  father's  roof ;  a  nursery 
in  his  house  did  not  apparently  suit  George, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  poor  Httle  girl, 
not  wanted  by  her  father,  and  not  allowed 
to  be  with  her  mother,  was  eventually  estab- 
lished in  a  house  of  her  own,  with  a  staft' 
of  governesses  and  maids,  under  the  super- 
intendence first  of  Lady  Elgin,  and  after- 
wards of  Lady  de  Clifford.  Warwick 
House,  a  small  house  adjoining  the  garden 
of  Carlton  House,  was  chosen  for  her;  it 
was  close  to  her  father's,  it  is  true,  but  prac- 
tically he  never  saw  her.  Once  a  week,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  she  was  taken  to  Black- 
heath,  to  the  house  of  her  grandmother,  the 
Dowager  Duchess  of  Brunswick  (who  had 
returned  to  England  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  killed  in  battle  in  1806),  there  to 
meet  her  mother  for  an  hour  or  ,two.  On 
rare  occasions  she  visited  her  other  grand- 
mother, old  Queen  Charlotte,  and  her  aunts 
at  Windsor  or  Frogmore ;  now  and  then  she 
was  sent  to  the  seaside.  Though  her  father 
rarely  saw  hei,  and  never  took  any  interest 
in  her,  transferring  to  her  his  hatred  of  her 
mother,  he  did  occupy  himself  about  her  so 
far  as  to  interfere  in  all  arrangements  re- 
specting her,  always  with  a  view  of  prevent- 
ing intercourse  with  her  mother,  and  keep- 
ing her  as  secluded  and  as  much  in  th^ 
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background  as  possible.  He  especially 
avoided  anything  that  might  appear  like  a 
recognition  of  her  position  as  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Crown,  for  he  probably 
always  hoped  either  by  the  death  of  her 
mother,  or  by  a  divorce,  to  be  set  free  to 
marry  again  and  have  a  son  who  would 
exclude  her.  His  mother,  Queen  Charlotte, 
seems  to  have  shared  both  his  disUke  to  her 
as  connected  with  her  mother,  and  his  views 
about  her. 

The  child  was  quick  enough  soon  to  find 
out  their  dislike ;  her  mother,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  allowed  no  control  whatever 
over  her  own  child,  and  only  seeing  her  in 
formal  occasional  visits,  was  kind  and  afibc- 
tionate  in  manner  to  her.  With  all  her 
faults  (and  possiWy  crimes  of  later  years) 
Caroline  Princess  of  Wales  had  a  warm  and 
aflFectionate  heart;  she  was  naturally  very 
fond  of  children,  and  would  have  been  a  ten- 
der and  affectionate  though  perhaps  not  a 
judicious  mother.  No  wonder  then  that 
her  little  girl  clung  to  her,  and  that  her  Sa- 
turday afternoon  visits  were  the  great  event 
of  her  life.  The  j)robability  is,  that  neither 
the  Princess  of  "W'  ales,  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  attendants  of  her  little  girl  on  the  other, 
were  very  discreet ;  between  them  she  very 
soon  found  out  that  the  father,  who  was  cold 
and  hard  to  her,  had  ill-used  the  kind  mother 
she  so  seldom  saw,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
she  should  become  a  violent  partisan  of  the 
one  against  the  other.  Of  tbe  people  about 
her,  there  were  some  she  loved,  but  they  all 
were  at  the  mercy  of  the  Prince,  her  father ; 
the  slightest  indulgence  to  her,  or  even  en- 
couragement of  her  natural  affections,  would 
have  made  them  liable  to  dismissal,  and 
their  treatment  of  her  must  therefore  per- 
force have  been  constrained.  She  was,  how- 
ever, allowed  a  few  friends  of  her  own  age ; 
there  were  some  children  living  at  Black- 
h^ath  at  that  time,  whose  parents'  position 
was  unexceptionable,  and  who  were  allowed 
to  go  and  play  with  her  at  her  mother's  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  These,  and  a  few 
others,  children  of  persons  about  the  Court, 
remained  her  friends  through  life,  and  to  one 
of  them  the  Letters  now  before  us  are  ad- 
dressed. They  commence  in  1813,  when 
she  was  just  seventoen  years  old,  and  give 
us  an  insight  into  as  sad  an  existence  as  any 
young  girl  was  ever  condemned  to.  The 
handwritinff  is  scrawling  and  illegible  to  a  de- 
gree, and  bears  evidence  of  her  neglected 
education.  The  grammar  is  often  at  fault, 
the  style  stilted  and  pompous,  like  that  of 
the  novels  of  the  last  century,  with  which 
she  probably  had  a  lar^e  acquaintance ;  but 
it  can  scarcely  be  called  affected,  because  it 
is  evident  that  she  was  pouring  out  her  real 


feelings  in  the  language  most  natural  to  her. 
She  was  very  sentimental,  as  girls  of  that 
age,  if  naturally  warm-hearted  and  imagina- 
tive, are  sure  to  be :  in  the  present  day,  the 
young  lady  of  seventeen,  with  feelings  as 
strong,  would  probably  veil  them  in  the  gwb 
of  slang ;  but  in  1813,  young  ladies  were  fed 
on  the  pompous  and  granduoquent  style  of 
the  literature  of  the  day  (when  sensational 
novels  and  slang  were  alike  unknown),  and 
were  proud  of  expressing  their  feelings  in 
the  warmest  terms. 

Princess  Charlotte,  in  spite  of  her  lonely 
education  and  loveless  life,  had  retained  a 
most  warm  and  affectionate  heart.  The 
companion  she  most  loved  was  going  abroad 
for  an  indefinite  time,  just  at  the  time  that 
the  Princess  Charlotte  had  had  her  estab- 
hshment  changed,  and  had  gone  through 
many  annoyances.  The  friends  had  ex- 
changed keepsakes,  and  poor  Charlotte 
thanks  her  friend  for  a  ring  she  had  sent 
her,  thus: — 

*  I  am  aU  impatience  till  I  can  express  my 
thanks  for  the  most  kind  letter  and  oeautifuL 
ring  which  thisy(?r<tt7i«itf  evening  has  brought 
me  from  you.  ...  I  know  I  am  a  very  bad 
person  at  expressing  myself  when  I  feel  much, 
however  that  you  must  excuse  me,  as  the  im- 
pression is  not  the  less  made  to  be  lasting  for 
that ;  the  aouvmir  of  such  kindness  and  such 
fleet  but  happy  moments  are  likely  to  be  both 
**  doux  et  douioureux^^  to  me,  but  to  the  last  I 
am  much  accustomed.  .  .  .  Your  delightful 
billet  reached  me  whilst  in  the  midst  of  com- 
posing a  waltz  for  you,  and  I  really  believe  it 
inspired  me  more  than  anything  could  have 
done.  I  enclose  it,  and  have  ventured  to 
name  it  after  your  favourite  jewel.  1  cannot 
boast  of  the  other  enclosure  being  in  any  way 
equal  to  the  beautiful  cadeau^  which  I  shall 
never  cease  to  wear  ;  but  as  it  contains  the  hair 
you  wished  for,  and  [is]  a  true  emblem  of  the 
feelings  the  donor  will  ever  entertain  towards 
you  far  or  near,  I  flatter  myself  it  will  be 
worn  as  an  answer  to  yours,  which  I  have 
turned  round  everyway  in  hopes  of  finding  a 
correspondent  lock  in  vain.  ...  I  feel  very 
melancholy  at  your  leaving  this  country,  as 
I  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  uncertainty  of 
things,  and  what  my  fate  may  be  before  we 

again  meet Am  I  asking  too  much  in 

repeating  again  the  wish  of  hearing  often? . . ' 

This  letter  is  nothing  more  in  itself  than 
a  sentimental  schoolgirrs  effusion,  but  the 
interest  of  it  lies  in  its  extreme  humility  and 
general  sadness.  As  a  rule,  royal  children 
inevitably  acquire  from  their  earliest  youth 
a  condescending  manner :  however  true  and 
warm-hearted  they  may  be,  their  every-day 
experience,  and  the  habits  of  their  lives,  so 
entirely  teach  them  that  in  their  interoonrsc 
with  their  friends  they  are  always  conferring 
favours  rather  than  receiving  them,  that  the 
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ksmble,  deprecating  tone  of  this  letter  can 
MIj  come  within  the  range  of  their 
iaagmation.  But  Princess  Chanotte  had  had 
MBe  of  this  experience.  She  had  taken  no 
put  in  any  sort  of  Court  life,  except  in  her 
va^to  her  grttidmothery  the  old  Queen,  dur- 
iBg  which  she  was  repelled  and  treated  with 
scmity.  At  the  moment  this  correspondence 
cfflfflienced  she  was  in  some  sort  of  disgrace 
with  her  family,  owing  to  the  effort  she  had 
Bttde  a  few  months  before,  on  the  resigna- 
tion of  her  former  governess,  Lady  de  Olif- 
f«d,  to  have  her  schoolroom  routine  re- 
ined, and  instead  of  a  new  '  Grovemess '  to 
hiA  a  '  Lady  '  of  her  own.  The  Dowager 
DochKs  of  Leeds  had,  however,  been  ap- 
pointed Governess,  with  Miss  Knight  as  sub- 
gorerneMw  These  changes  had  caused  her 
to  realise  more  and  more  her  isolation,  and 
made  her  cling  more  than  ever  to  her  few 
frieods.  The  one  to  whom  these  letters 
tere  addresfied  was  unexceptionable,  and 
belonged  to  a  family  in  favour  with  the 
Prince  Regent,  but  even  this  friendship  was 
mide  a  cause  of  vexation.  Princess  Char- 
Wtte  was  staying  at  Windsor  with  her 
grandmother,  and  finding  the  Queen  was 
pang  to  London,  asked  leave  to  accompany 
ber,  to  say  good-bye  to  her  friend ;  but  the 
M  wply  was  that  *it  was  contrary  to 
princely  d^nity  to  seek  after  any  one/  but 
that  the  Queen  would  honour  the  lady  in 
fKstion  with  an  invitation  to  Windsor. 
Cbariotte  hereupon  wrote  off  a  humble  letter 
of  spology  to  her  friend  for  drawing  her 
into  whai  she  evidently  considered  the 
dreidful  ordeal  of  a  visit  to  Court. 

The  viwt  was,  however,  paid,  and  soon 
rfterwards  Charlotte  went  with  the  Court  to 
Weymouth.  She  was  in  bad  health  at  the 
time,  and  her  letters  are  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, referring  to  her  rides  and  her  music 
(f«  which  she  seems  to  have  had  a  passion)  as 
W  only  interests  or  amusements.  She  oc- 
cupied herself  a  ^ood  deal  with  composing 
ffld  setting  favourite  verses  to  music,  as  well 
« with  playing  and  singing,  and  was  fond 
^  serious  occupation — ^happily  for  her,  for 
^  life  was  totally  devoid  of  all  outward 
interests  or  enjoyment ;  the  dull  stiff  routine 
of  old  Queen  Charlotte  and  her  elderly  daugh- 
^  aeema  to  have  been  considered  quite  suflS- 
<*nt  to  content.this  clever  eager  girl.  As  to 
«^  Wea  of  training  her  for  her  future  great 
PwWon,  or  even  of  giving  her  an  ordinarily 
good  edncation,  that  seems  never  to  have 
^  thought  of.  What  pained  her  most  was 
^  total  ignorance  in  which  she  was  kept 
•8  to  the  time  when  she  was  to  be  emanci- 
pated from  the  seclusion  of  her  schoolroom ; 
*«  was  direwd  enough  to  suspect  that  her 
Wier,  in  his  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  her. 


would  be  anxious  to  marry  her  off  as  soon 
as  possible ;  but  whether  he  had  any  definite 
plans,  or  whether  any  choice  would  be  given 
to  her,  she  had  no  means  of  knowing. 
Neither  her  father  nor  her  grandmother,  nor 
any  of  the  persons  about  her,  treated  her 
with  any  kind  of  confidence  or  openness. 
She  knew  that,  according  to  ordinary  prece- 
dent, some  changes  should  be  made  in  her 
establishment  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
old,  but  what  those  changes  were  to  be  no 
^e  could  or  would  tell  her,  although  the 
time  was  so  close  at  hand,  and  she  was  tiving 
with  the  grandmother  whose  influence  in 
the  matter  was  naturally  great,  and  who,  one 
would  have  thought,  was  the  person  of  all 
others  bound  to  show  her  kindness  and  make 
up  to  her,  as  far  as  possible,  the  loss  of 
a  mother^s  care  and  affection.  But,  instead 
of  this,  the  old  Queen  kept  her  at  arm's 
length;  and  the  very  warmth  and  earnest- 
ness of  the  girl's  'feelings  made  her  resent 
this  coldness  and  stiffness  with  a  bitterly  in- 
jured feeling.  She  writes  from  Windsor 
November  2nd  (1813):— 

*I  am  pretty  satisfied  that  I  shall  not  be 
well  or  in  spirits  till  I  remove  from  hence, 
which  will  be  on  the  10th  of  this  month,  to 
London.  ...  It  will  perhaps  be  dull  at  first, 
as  no  one  I  know  will  be  there ;  but  I  like 
town  so  very  much,  and  intend  to  employ 
every  hour  of  the  day,  so  that  I  look  to  the 
change  and  the  settling  with  great  impa- 
tience. I  shall  have  to  pay  a  visit  of  a 
week  here  at  Christmas:  1  fancy  so  is  the- 
present  intention,  as  I  am  to  be  confirmed, 
and  take  the  Sacrament  with  my  ^''good' 
family, ^^  There  are,  as  there  always  will  be,, 
various  reports  about,  some  true,  I  presume,, 
others  false,  so  that  I  hardly  know  what  to 
believe  and  what  not.  *  One  of  them  is  that  L 
am  to  have  an  establishment  on  the  7th.  of. 
January  [her  birthday],  which  is  to  consist 
of  four  ladies.  That  I  am  to  have  <m&  is,  I 
believe,  true:  but  further  I  cannot  say..  You 
will  easily  believe  it  will  be  a  subject  of  no 
small  interest  to  me  who  these  ladies  will  be,, 
and  if  the  nomination  will  be  left  to  me.  All 
is  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  at  present.  .  .  . 
Is  it  not  natural  that  I  should  wish  to  have 
my  friends  about  me,  and  more  particularly 
those  who  can  in  no  way  be  exceptionable  to 
any  part  of  the  family,  for  that  is  also  a  mat- 
ter to  be  considered,  and  of  no  small 'impor- 
tance where  different  interests  draw  different 
camps,  and  particularly  as  I  have  seen  people 
never  spoken  to  who  may  have  pleased  (me 
side  and  mt  another.  .  .  Pray  do  not  forget 
me :  think  sometimes  of  my  fate.' 

When  the  old  Queen  wa»  lecturing  her 
granddaughter  on  'princely  digpity'  it:  does 
not  seem  to  have  struck  her  that  leaving  her 
to  find  out  the  matters  most  nearly  concern- 
ing herself  only  through  the  gossip  she 
might  get  her  friends  or  attendants  to  brings 
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her,  was  hardly  the  way  to  cultivate  that 
dignity.  From  the  same  source,  and  from 
her  own  observation,  this  girl  of  seventeen 
was  allowed  to  know  all  the  squabbles  and 
family  jars  which  she  had  better  have  been 
ignorant  of ;  these  were  not  kept  from  her, 
but  all  counsel,  all  kind  advice,  all  know- 
ledge that  might  have  been  really  useful  to 
her,  just  as  she  was  entering  on  life,  seem  to 
have  been  denied  her  by  the  cruel  and  short- 
sighted policy  of  those  wEo  governed  her 
education.  Her  confirmation  had  been  de- 
layed unusually  late,  but  there  is  no  trace  in 
her  letters  of  her  thinking  of  it,  or  looking 
forward  to  it,  with  the  least  sense  of  its  im- 
portance, or  with  any  of  the  solemnity  and 
awe  with  which  even  much  younger  girls 
usually  regard  this  moment.  Yet  she  was 
neither  frivolous  nor  empty-headed;  but 
she  was  good,  thoughtful,  generous,  and  un- 
selfish, and,  as  we  shall  see  later,  both  anx- 
ious to  do  her  own  duty  and  to  help  others  to 
do  theirs ;  always  ready  to  sacrince  inclina- 
tion to  duty  and  self  to  others.  That  such 
a  disposition  should  have  seemed  so  little 
affected  by  one  of  the  most  solemn  religious 
acts  of  life  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  had  never  been  brought  before 
her  except  in  a  cold  official  way ;  no  glimpse 
of  love,  no  real  earnestness,  had  pervaded 
the  formal  *  religious  instruction '  she  had  re- 
ceived. The  age  was  one  of  much  coldness 
and  deadness  in  forms,  and  to  that  prevail- 
ing coldness  was  added,  in  her  case,  utter 
lovelessness.  Queen  Charlotte,  we  all  know, 
'.was  a  *  good '  woman,  but  there  must  have 
been  something  thoroughly  uniamiable  in 
one  who  could  visit  on  her  innocent  grand- 
child the  sins  of  the  poor  child's  mother ; 
probably  she  saw  in  the  girl's  enthusiastic 
temperament  and  outspoken  frankness  and 
warm-heartedness  merely  signs  of  her 
mother's  flighty  disposition ;  and  the  very 
good  qualities  of  a  tine  and  loving  nature 
were  those  that  most  alienated  the  stiff  old 
Queen.  However  that  may  be,  she  shewed 
the  poor  child  no  tenderness.  Princess 
Charlotte  Was  undutif  ul,  no  doubt,  both  to 
her  and  to  the  Prince  Regent,  but,  in  her 
wretched  situation,  the  keeping  of  the  Fifth 
Commandment  does  seem  to  have  been 
well  nigh  impossible  to  her.  We  will  follow 
her  to  London  at  this  time  to  await  in  her 
solitary  home  the  unknown  fate  her  eigh- 
teenth birthday  was,  as  she  thought,  to 
bring  her.  On  November  29th  she  writes 
from  Warwick  House, — 

*  You  will  see  by  the  date  I  am  in  town 
again.  You  will  be  glad,  I  flatter  myself,  to 
hear  that  I  have  beea  settled  here  three 
weeks  for  good,  except  a  week,  the  1st  of 
January,  when  I  am  to  go  to  Windsor  to  be 


conflrmed,  &c.  &c.  In  every  sense  of  the 
word  it  is  for  good^  as  I  am  quite  well  again, 
and  indeed  feel  quite  comfortable,  as  I  have 
been  left  quiet.  Nobody  has  been  in  town  of 
my  friends,  but  I  have  filled  up  my  day  -with 
masters.  I  draw  a  great  deal,  also ;  and  have 
composed  some  more  things  for  the  piano. 
...  I  am  both  delighted  and  satisfied  with 
my  two  masters,  and  they  both  give  me  great 
encouragement  to  proceed.  ...  I  am  de- 
lighted to  say  C — s  [some  girls  she  had  known 
from  childhood]  are  to  be  in  town  to-day,  so 
that  I  hope  to  enjoy  them  nearly  three  weeks 
quietly,  though  they  are,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
say,  far  from  being  favourites  at  Windsor; 
and  though  no  prohibition  was  given  to  my 
seeing  them,  yet  there  was  an  expressi  A  of 
not  too  much  intimacy ;  and  the  Queen  said, 
**  she  never  could  ta«to  those  young  ladies." 
I  will  do  her  justice  in  saying  nothing  has 
passed  of  that  sort  since  I  came  to  town. 
There  were  several  abominable  lies  set.  about 
before  I  came  away,  and  had  been  beieved ; 
it  was  very  uncomfortabe  for  the  time ;  noth- 
ing since,  however.  As  to  an  establishment, 
I  know  nothing  more  of  it  than  when  I  wrote 
last.' 

The  Queen's  severity  and  objections  to  her 
granddaughter's  most  innocent  friendships 
with  the  few  companions  of  her  childhood 
were  not  likely  to  increase  the  Princess's  taste 
or  respect  for  the  etiquette  which  the  Queen 
considered  so  necessary,  but  of  which  the 
Princess  was  intensely  impatient  She  com- 
plains of  the  *  formality '  of  her  friend's  let- 
ters to  her,  saying : — 

*  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  tiring  me  with 
your  long  letters,  which  are  always  too  short 
a  great  deal,  and  are  made  more  so  hy  the 
ipa^e  you  leave  at  the  top,  which  can  then 
only  allow  of  very  few  hues  to  one  who  so 
eagerly  devours  them ;  perhaps  you  are  think- 
ing of  etiquette,  that  odious  word,  which  is 
well  for  great  people  and  great  occasions, 
but  which  ought  not  and  need  never  surely 
obtrude  itself  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  between  two  friends.  Am  I  not 
taking  a  great  liberty  with  you  in  saying 
this  ?  do  I  stand  very  guilty  in  your  sight?  or 
am  1  to  be  forgiven  ? ' 

The  month  of  December  had  now  arrived^; 
Charlotte  was  to  *  come  out '  for  the  first 
time  in  a  very  limited  way,  and  her  antici- 
pations of  a  marriage  being  arranged  for  her 
were  soon  to  be  realised.  In  a  letter  of  De- 
cember 15th  (1813)  she  thns  describes  the 
great  event  which  had  broken  in  upon,  and 
apparently  put  an  end  to,  her  schoolgirl 
life: — 

*  Since  my  last  letter  to  you,  the  Queen  has 
been  in  town  for  a  great  party  at  Carlton 
House  to  all  the  foreigners.  On  Thursday  it 
was,  and  I  must  confess  it  was  the  only  very 
good  party  I  have  ever  been  at  as  yet;  as 
there  was  very  little  fQ|m,  and  one  could 
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«^  about  and  talk  to  everybody.  The 
ffldit  before,  too,  there  was  a  small  party, 
bnthat  went  off  well  too,  as  it  did  not.  flag 
iit  all,  aod  the  Prince  [her  father]  was  in  very 
great  good-bumour  with  everytliing  and 
eTeiyjbody — tnysel/jiot  excepted,^ 

Biis  was  so  rare  an  event  that  she  conld 
not  help  dashing  the  words  strongly.  The 
Pnace  had  a  very  strong  motive  for  conoili- 
ating  her  just  then ;  there  can  be  no  doubt 
be  was  anxious  to  get  rid  of  her  by  conclnd- 
ii^  as  quickly  as  possible,  the  marriage  he 
had  in  view  for  her.  She  may  have  suspect- 
ed his  intentions  beforehand,  but  certainly 
iiad  liad  no  idea  that  her  fate  was  to  be  so 
ra|i4ly  sealed.     She  goes  on  to  say : — 

'I.go  to  Windsor  on  Wednesday,  the  20th, 
for  ten  days;  I  shall  return  for  certain  the 
2iid  January  (it  will  be  Sunday)  after  church ; 
24th  I  am  to  be  confirmed,  and  25th  to  take 
tlie  Sacrament.  The  Prince  wishes  I  should 
be  ififh  the  Queen  both  Christmas  and  New 
Year's  Days.  You  know,  I  hate  Windsor,  so 
that  ten  days  is  too  much.  However,  as  it  is 
not  a  reiud^Bce,  and  to  get  me  a  httle  more 
out  ol  ihei  schoolroom,  I  submit.' 

This  seems  a  sad  state  of  mind  for  a  girl 
who  was  looking  forward  to  her  Confirma- 
tion and  her  Christmas  family  party.  Now, 
at  the  end  of  her  letter,  she  passes  on  to  tell 
her  friend  of  the  great  event  to  which  all 
the  unwonted  graciousness  of  her  family 
had  been  the  prelude : — 

*I  cannot,  after  all  your  kindness  to  me, 
avoid  or  prevail  on  myself  not  to  tell  you 
ichathaey  tLud  what  is  to  Jiappen.  .  .  .  On  Fri- 
<lay  night  the  Prince  of  Orange  arrived  in 
Eagland;   the  Prince  (Regent)  wished  ex- 
cessively I  should  see  him,  which  I  agreed 
to.  "  On  Sunday  evening  I  dined  at  Carlton 
House  to  meet  him  with  a  small  party — the 
Casfiereagha,  Liverpools,  Lord  Bat  hurst,  two 
Fjigels,  besides  the  Duchess  of  Leeds,  and 
myself  and  the  puke  of  Clarence.     During 
the  evening  I  was  called  out  to  say  wliat  I 
thought  of  him,  and,  in  short,  to  decide  in 
his  favour   or  not,  on  so  short  an  acquain- 
taj^cc.     However,     I  decided,    and    in    his 
fimur;  we  are  jftanei^  or  promts,  therefore, 
on  his  return  from  Hollahd.     I  confess  I  was 
more  agitated  than  I  can  express  at  the  whole 
procee&ig.     The  Prince  was  so  much  affect- 
ed himself,  but  so  happy,  that  it  has  quite 
ai^peared  to  me  since  like  a  dream  I    He  was 
with  me  Monday  and  yesterday,  when  I  took 
l«[vc  of  him,  as  he  is  off  to-day  for  Holland, 
and  win  not  be  able  to  return  before  spring. 
He  thinks  about  April,  when  he  will  go  to 
Berlin  and  bring  over  his  family  here  for  a 
short  time.     He  told  me  yesterday  what  has 
ci|t  ine  .to  the  heart  nearly,  that  he  expected 
and  mthed  me  to  go  abroad  with  him  after- 
wards to  Holland,  out  that  I  should  have  a 
borne  here  and  there,  and  be  constantly  com- 
ing backwards  and  forwards ;  that  he  wished 


me  to  go  to  Berlin,  and  travel  in  different 
parts  of  Germany.  He  was  all  kindness,  I 
must  say;  at  the  same  time,  as  he  told  me,  it 
should  never  prevent  my  seeing  and  having 
my  friends  with  me  as  much  as  ever  I  liked ; 
that  he  should  be  happy  if  they  would  all  go 
with  me,  or  else  come  and  see  me;  his  anx- 
ious wishy  I  must  say,  is  to  do  what  I  like  as 
much  as  possible  to  make  me  happy,  and 
study  everything  that  can  make  me  so.  I 
have  only  to  add  that  this  latter  plan  must, 
as  you  will  see,  remain  in  perfect  uncertainty, 
as  it  must  depend  upon  a  Peace  and  that  all 
is  safe,  and  no  Frenchmen  remaining  any- 
where, or  else  I  could  not  certainly  go;  he- 
sides  which,  this  is  a  step  which  cannot  be 
taken  without  consent  of  Parliament.  I 
should  not,  I  think,  be  abroad  more  than  six 
weeks,  or  perhaps  three  months  at  a  time ; 
and  consid!ering  this  is  an  advantage  which 
hereafter  I  could  not  have,  I  feel  more  recon- 
ciled. Spring  is  the  Earliest  time  when  he 
could  possibly  return.  When  he  does,  he  is 
to  go  to  Berlin  and  bring  his  family  over  for 
a  little  time,  and  when  tney  arrive  I  suppose 
the  marriage  will  take  place.  I  believe  I 
have  now  told  you  everything.  I  assure  you 
all  has  passed  so  quickly,  I  often  cannot  help 
thinking  it  is  a  dream.' 

The  poor  girl,  thus  hurried  into  an  ^en- 
gagement, must  have  been  glad  at  a  pros- 
pect of  escape  from  her  solitary  life,  but>  in 
spite  of  the  subjection  in  which  she  had 
been  kept,  she  had  independence  of  charac- 
ter and  an  obstinate  will  which  made  them- 
selves felt  the  moment  she  was  called  upon 
to  act  Her  generous  nature  impelled  her 
to  make  the  most  of  the  Prince  of  Orange's 
attentions  and  of  his  kind  manners  to  her ; 
but  she  had  no  real  respect  or  liking  for 
him,  or  she  would  not  nave  expressed  so 
much  uneasiness  at  the  prospect  of  having 
to  live  in  his  own  country.  Her  reluctance 
to  leave  England  was,  however,  mixed  up 
with  other  feelings:  with  all  her  humility 
and  self-forgetfulness  towards  her  friends, 
die  had  a  very  strong  feeling  about  her  own 
position  as  eventual  heiress  to  the  crown  of 
England.  She  resented  the  neglect  which 
had  allowed  her  to  grow  up  with  none  of 
the  training  requisite  for  her  station,  and 
now  she  resented  still  more  any  idea  of 
alienating  her  from  her  country.  In  Baron 
Stockmar's  memoirs  a  supposition  is  hinted 
at  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Prince 
Regent  and  his  friends  in  urging  on  the 
Orange  marriage  was  the  hope  that,  once 
settled  abroad,  Princess  Charlotte  would 
lose  all  affection  for  England,  become  iden- 
tified with  her  husband's  country,  and  so  be 
easily  induced  to  abdicate  her  own  rights  in 
favour  of  any  son  she  might  have  who 
would  be  educated  in  England.  If  such  a 
scheme  ever  existed,  its  authors  can  have 
had  but  a  very  false    conception  of  her 
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character.  They  probably  reckoned  on  her 
impulsiveness  and  power  of  attaching  her- 
self to  those  about  her  for  effacing  her  early 
impressions,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
real  strength  of  character  and  lofty  idea  of 
the  duties  to  which  she  might  be  called, 
which  all  the  faults  of  her  education  had 
been  unable  to  stifle. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  gone, 
and  the  influence  of  his  kind  and  conside- 
rate manners  was  no  longer  present  to  bias 
Princess  Charlotte  and  win  her  over  to  his 
wishes,  her  mind  dwelt  more  and  more  on 
the  hints  which  had  been  thrown  out  of 
weaning  her  from  England,  and  she  came  to 
the  conclusion  to  frustrate  by  every  means 
in  her  power  such  a  design.  At  the  same 
time  she  seems  to  have  wished  to  face  all 
the  duties  of  her  new  situation  In  a  tho- 
roughly honest  spirit ;  there  is  no  trace  of 
frivolity  in  the  tone  of  her  letters  at  this 
period ;  they  express  a  great  wish  to  prepare 
herself  for  the  future,  some  dread  of  it, 
generally  sad  impressions  of  life,  and  a  ner- 
vous anxiety  to  keep  about  her  the  few 
friends  she  really  loved.  She  does  not  seem 
to  have  flattered  herself  with  the  idea  of  any 
real  attachment  between  herself  and  her 
future  husband,  but  simply  to  have  hoped 
for  a  quiet  life  with  him ;  at  eighteen  years 
old  she  had  already  gone  through  so  much 
vexation  and  so  many  trials  that  peace  alone 
was  all  she  loi^ed  for. .  Happiness,  or  the 
possibility  of  anything  beyond  the  absence 
of  positive  annoyance,  she  seems  to  have 
had  no  faith  in  as  regarded  herself.  Her 
own  affairs  did  not,  however,  entirely 
engross  her,  even  in  this  great  crisis  of  her 
life.  She  had  been  very  anxious  that  a  lady 
whom  she  had  .  known  from  childhood 
should  consent  to  be  one  of  her  attendants 
in  case  any  choice  was  left  her  in  forming 
her  establishment  She  believed  the  lady  to 
be  well  qualifled  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  help 
to  her  in  a  situation  *  which'  (as  she  writes) 
*may  be  a  very  painful  and  diflScult  one, 
with  few  about  me  I  could  trust  or  like.' 
The  lady  in  question,  however,  had  refused 
to  entertain  the  idea,  alleging  as  a  reason 
that  her  own  home  duties  claimed  her  whole 
Ume.  Charlotte,  far  from  being  offended, 
as  she  might  have  been,  describes  the  whole 
transaction  in  the  most  generous  terms  to 
her  friend  and  correspondent,  dwelling  prin- 
cipally on  her  own  remorse  at  having  placed 
the  lady  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  re- 
fusing, and  throwing  herself  entirely  into 
the  lady's  view  of  the  matter,  much  as  it 
pained  her.  She  tells  her  friend  of  the 
affair,  and  writes  thus  :— 

'  Perhaps  I  was  doubly  selfish  in  having  so 


fixed  my  eyes.    This  I  cannot  but  say,  that 

's  reasons  are  too  good,  too  sensible,  and 

too  urgent  not  at  once  to  strike  conviction. 
Had  I  at  first  allowed  myself  to  think  of 
them,  the  truth  might  have  flashed  across  my 
mind,  and  prevent^  the  proposal  ever  reach- 
ing her  ears.  I  do  not  regret  it,  as  it  may 
be  one  of  the  few  proofs  I  can  give  of  the 
worth  of  the  admiration  I  have  ever  ex- 
pressed. .  .  .  Her  ever  leaving  her  husband 
would  be  wholly  out  of  the  question  and  im- 
possible, and  I  sincerely  applaud  her  thcj 
more  for  following  out  the  line  of  conduct 
she  has  marked  out  for  herself.  I  wish  not 
and  will  not  urge  more  to  distress  her,  or 
niake  another  refusal  painful.' 

She  goes  on,  however,  to  enter  into  vari- 
ous plans  which  shew  how  much  she  had 
the  appointment  at  heart,  and  how  ranch 
pain  the  refusal  gave  her,  but  still  with  the 
same  generous  anxiety  to  defend,  as  it  were, 
the  person  m  question  for  the  resolution 
she  had  taken.  There  must  have  been  in 
the  Princess  a  generosity  and  a  sense  of 
justice  very  unusual  in  a  young  person,  and 
still  more  unusual  in  royalty,  to  make  her 
take  so  unselfishly  a  disappointment  which 
the  lady  who  caused  it  had  feared  mi^t 
alienate  the  Princess  from  her  for  ever. 

AYith  reference  to  her  own  affairs,  she 
writes,  January  20,  1814,  betraying  doubt 
and  anxiety,  and  yet  still  a  wish,  if  she 
marries  the  Prince  of  Orange,  loyally  to  do 
her  duty  to  him  and  his  family : — 

*  My  fate,  I  feel,  is  an  uncertain  one  ... 
at  least  I  hope  I  have  the  prospect  of  oi joy- 
ing all  the  happiness  of  a  private  and  domes- 
tic life  for  some  years  (until  it  is  necessary  I 
should  be  called  forth  to  act),  with  the  power 
of  royal  splendour  attached  to  it,  to  be  called 
forth  when  it  is  necessary  or  agreeable ;  for 
that  view  of  things  should  ever  continue. 
The  Prince  will  certainly  be  obliged,  from  his 
situation  and  connections,  to  jom  and  give 
active  service ;  it  is  his  own  wish — and  cer- 
tainly in  that  case  would  be  mine,  that  I 
should  go  with  him — to  Holland  first,  and 
then  to  different  places  in  Germany.  True, 
all  this  is  in  uncertainty,  though,  as  I  appre- 
hend, it  will  be  arranged  and  settled;  and 
consent  of  Parliament,  1  'fancy,  must  be 
obtained  before  I  can  leave  England :  how- 
ever, there  cannot  be  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties.' 

The  idea  that  her  permanent  home  was  to 
be  abroad  had  evidently  at  this  time  not 
even  dawned  on  her.  With  the  exception 
of  what  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself  had 
said  to  her,  she  was  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  all  the  arrangements  concerning  her  mar- 
riage. She  had  been  forbidden  to  mention 
the  subject  to  her  mother ;  neither  her  father 
nor  her  grandmother  deigned  to  give  her  the 
least  idea  of  what  was  to  be  arranged  and 
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settled  for  her.  In  tho  same  letter  she  thus 
describes,  her  visit  to  Windsor  for  her  Confir- 
gudoD,  immediately  after  her  engagement : — 

*  I  have  now  to  offer  you  a  thousand  apolo- 
gies for  the  most  incoherent  and  scrawled 
epistle  that  ever  was,  some  time  ago,  giving 
fou  an  account  of  the  sudden  and  unexpect- 
ed turn  things  have  taken  in  my  future  fate : 
I  hardly  knew  what  I  wrote,  I  was  so 
a^tated.  I  went  through  quite  an  ordeal  at 
Windsor;  what  with  congratulations^  ill-con- 
oealed  joy,  as  ill-concealed  sorrow^  ^ood 
boiHoar  and  had  peeping  out^  my  Confirmation 
and  the  Sacrament,  and  little  jokes  and  witty 
ayings  that  were  circulating,  I  was  both  ex- 
cessively put  out  and  overcome :  and  when  I 
returned  to  town,  was  quite  ill  for  some  days 
afterwards*  I  made  a  flying  visit  on  New 
Year's  day,  and  returned  the  day  after,  when 
I  met  the  Duchess  of  York,  all  kindness  and 
u  amiable  as  possible  about  it,  very  happy  at 
it,  as  she  is  extremely  fond  of  her  nephew. 
Erer  since  I  have  remained  quietly  in  Lon- 
don. .  .  .  My  birthday  I  was  condemned  to 
spttid  alone.' 

These  passages  about  her  own  affairs  oc- 
cur in  tlifi  course  of  very  long  letters,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  devoted  to  her 
friend's  concerns  and  the  part  she  takes  in 
them.  Tliroughout  the  correspondence  it  is 
Teiy  remarkable  how  even  at  the  most  criti- 
eal  periods  of  her  life  she  not  only  never  for- 
g^  the  interests  of  others,  but  always  seems 
more  inclined  to  dwell  on  them  than  on 
herself.  It  is  undoubtedly  part  of  the  me- 
tier of  Royalty  to  show  a  flattering  interest 
in  those  they  address,  but  in  these  letters 
Acre  is  something  more  than  this :  there  is 
the  evidence  of  a  really  sympathetic  nature 
CMuing  her  always  to  put  herself  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  to  enter  into  the  affairs 
el  those  she  loved,  before  even  thinking  of 
her  own ;  and  the  same  force  of  imagination 
■id  power  of  sympathy  made  her  always 
hoth  JQSt  and  generous  to  those  she  most 
dt^ed.  Any  act  of  kindness  from  her  fa- 
ther— anything  she  could  find  to  praise  in 
her  grandmother — she  never  omits  to  chron- 
iole,  and  seems  to  rejoiee  in  doing  so. 

The  subject  of  the  marriage  began  to  be 
pabiiely  discussed,  and  the  propriety  of 
saaetio^ing  the  reirtoval  from  the  country  of 
the  heiress  to  the  Crown  was  much  disputed. 
Thoogh  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
dact^y  her  family,  and  forbidden  to  talk  on 
the  subject.  Princess  Charlotte  nevertheless 
contrived  to  hear  many  of  the  reports  afloat. 
She  wished  to  know  all  that  was  said,  for 
the  purpose  of  coming  herself  to  a  right 
fi^mmsion  regarding  the  conflicting  duties 
die  might  owe  to  her  foreign  husband  and 
ta  the  country  she  might  one  day  have  to 
govenu    It  ia  sorely  creditable  to  her  that, 


considering  the  life  she  had  led  and  her  en- 
thusiastic nature,  instead  of  exulting  in  the 
prospect  of  the  freedom  man-iage  would 
give  her,  all  her  thoughts  on  the  subject 
were  earnest  and  serious,  influenced  only  by 
the  desire  conscientiously  to  attend  to  eve- 
ry claim  made  on  her  by  her  position.  She 
writes  on  February  14th,  in  a  tone  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  far  older  head 
and  that  shews  how,  in  all  the  heartless 
transactions  of  which  she  was  the  victim, 
her  heart  remained  true,  and  warm,  and  up- 
right. After  thanking  her  friend  for  her 
*  kindness  relating  to  a  future  event,  which 
I  believe  to  be  at  once  the  most  important 
and  most  awful  step  in  one's  life,'  she  goes 
on  to  say  : — 

*I  am  told,  God  knows  how  truly,  that 
when  declared  to  the  States-General,  it  did 
not  please.  The  Dutch  are  naturally  very 
jealous,  and  they  imagined  it  was  a  trial  to 
annex  Holland  and  the  commerce  to  this 
country  forever.  I  will  tell  you,  too,  that  I 
believe  the  subject  of  my  quitting  this  coun- 
try will  be  made  a  cause  of  much  debate  as 
soon  as  Parliament  meets.  My  own  family. 
and  the  head  of  it,  too,  is  very  desirous  I 
should  leave  it,  which  I  cannot  say  I  am,  as 
I  feel  naturally  excessively  attached  to  the 
country  I  was  bom  and-  educated  in.  You 
must  be  sensible,  too,  that  %  have  been  as  yet 
so  very  little  out,  and  so  little  knowoi,  that  I 
am  nearly  a  stranger,  and  leaving  it  with 
that  impression  would,  I  think,  never  do. 
What  I  am  anxious  for  is,  that,  at  all  events, 
no  absolute  prohibition  shall  pass,  so  as 
wholly  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  my  going 
even  if  I  wished  it ;  for  if  such  a  law  was 
passed,  you  will  be  aware  how  very  painful  it 
might  hereafter  be  to  me,  when  I  may  (with 
truth  to  you)  say  that  he  may  le  liJced  mu>ch 
better  than  he  is  noie.  For  this  reason,  that 
he  is  nearly  a  stranger  to  me,  and  as  you  may 
suppose,  naturally  dying  of  shyness  and  fear 
predominant  in  all  his  few  visits  to  mo,  though 
to  do  him  justice,  he  was  all  kindness  and 
amiability,  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to 
make  me  more  at  my  ease,  and  to  soften  down 
the  visit  abroad.  This  is  so  much  the  sense 
of  all  his  letters,  that  I  cannot  but  think  of 
it :  my  wishes  would  be  certainly  not  to  think  . 
of  moving  from  England  for  a  year  at  least 
after  the  event.  ...  As  to  anything  certain 
or  settled  I  cannot  tell  you  a  word,  as  I  have 
not  heard  or  been  told  anything  of  the  ar- 
rangements. AU  I  can  therefore  tell  you  is, 
that  when  he  was  going  he  told  me,  *•  ^  I  shall 
return  as  soon  as  possible — ^March  the  soon- 
est; I  should  think  the  end  of  April."  It 
now  may  be  sooner,  as  from  a  letter  I  got 
yesterday,  he  seems  to  be  heartfly  ennuy^  in 
Holland,  and  very  anxious  to  return  to  ikig- 
land;  and  if  so,  the  moment  lie  comes  and  he 
has  been  here  a  week,  it  will  take  place,  I 
fancy,  as  I  never  saw  any  one  in  such  a  hurry 
for  it  to  be  done  as  the  head  of  my  family 
[her  father].    In  his  letter  he  again  refers  to 
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his  wish  of  my  choosing  ladies  from  amonff 
my  own  friends.  ...  I  will  not  be  fool 
enough  to  try  and  make  you  believe  that  it 
was  an  unbiassed  choice.  The  fact  of  the 
story  is,  that  they  were  so  anxious  always, 
and  feared  so  much  any  erUra^e  to  it,  that 
when  they  found  there  was  a  chance  they  con- 
trived to  hurry  the  matter  on  so  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  hesitation  except  decidedly 
yes  or  no.  .  ,  .  When  I  reflect  on  it  I  believe 
It — considering  my  peculiar  and  delicate 
situation — the  wisest  measure  I  could  adopt. 
I  was  allowed  to  go  to  Connaught  Place  [her 
mother's  house]  on  the  7th  <3  last  month 

I  her  birthday],  but  not  to  dine  there.  My 
)irthday  was  kept  quietly  at  home,  and,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  cadeaux,  totally  neglected. 
I  thought  she  [her  mother]  looked  ill  and 
grown  thin,  and  her  spirits  wretchedly  bad : 
since  then  I  have  not  been.  The  interdict  as 
to  my  informing  Wer  fof  her  marriage]  has  not 
been  taken  off;  but  I  have  broken  through 
it,  as  I  could  not  endure  her  being  the  last 
to  be  told  of  what  so  nearly  affected  her 
child.  I  wrote  the  other  day  to  her,  and  her 
answer  was  hetter  than  I  had  hoped  to  rer 
ceive,  as  I  happen  to  know,  from  the  lest  <m- 
thoriiy^  that  she  did  not  like  it.  It  was 
short  and  very  good-natured  to  me.  That  is 
over  .  .  .' 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  one  of  a  large 
and  affectionate  family,  and  Princess  Char- 
lotte's warm-hearted  nature  rejoiced  in  the 
prospect  of  being  admitted  amongst  them, 
bhe  mentions  in  the  same  letter  that  she  is 
sending  over  dolls  and  cradles  as  presents  to 
his  youngest  sister  [then  about  four  years 
old,  afterwards  Princess  Albert  of  Prussia], 
*  the  very  little  Orange  child '  of  whom  she 
has  heard  amusing  accounts,  and  of  whom 
she  says,  *  a  little  vlve  thing  is  an  acquisi- 
tion, I  think,  generally  in  a  family ;  so  I  am 
not  sorry  to  have  so  young  a  sister.  Last 
night  brought  me  a  letter  from  "  la  Douai- 
ri^re"  [the  Dowager  Princess  of  Orange, 
grandmother  to  the  Hereditary  Prince],  in 
answer  to  a  very  dutiful  one  I  wrote  ner. 
The  young  Princess  [her  int^ded  mother- 
in-law,  wife  of  the  reigning  Prince]  I  am 
satisfied  I  shall  like.  .  .  ,' 

On  the  whole  she  seems  at  this  time  to 
have  made  up  her  mind  to  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  things  and  take  as  cheerful  a  view 
as  she  could  of  the  future.  The  next  letter, 
dated  February  26th,  is  written  in  a  mer- 
rier mood  than  almost  any  other  in  the  col- 
lection. She  describes  how  she  and  two  or 
three  girls  of  her  acquaintance  act  French 

Sroverbs,  written  for  them  by  her  governess, 
liss  Knight  —  the  governess  and  maids 
forming  the  audience ;  she  had  also  teeii  al- 
lowed to  see  a  courier,  lately  arrived  with 
despatches  from  the  seat  of  war  in  Germa- 
ny, whose  account  of  the  gossip  current  at 
head-quarters  had  amused  her.     As  usual, 


she  enters  warmly  into  all  her  correspon- 
dent's interests.  Of  her  own  affairs  she  re- 
ports ; — 

*The  interdict  [not  to  speak  of  her  mar- 
riage, though  it  was  everywhere  talked  about] 
has  at  last  been  taken  off  my  ton^e.  Lord 
Liverpool  [Prime  Minister]  was  with  me  the 
other  day,  to  say  I  might  now  write  and  in- 
form the  Princess  [her  mother]  of  it,  as  St 
was  no  lon^r  to  be  kept  secret,  and  it  would 
be  strange  if  she  were  not  the  nrst  infonned 
of  it.  indeed,  Lord  Clancarty,  at  the  Ha^ue, 
had  orders  to  send  over  a  person  of  high  rank 
to  ask  me  for  the  Herfeditary,  and  as  he  was 
either  on  his  way  or  soon  would  be,  I  mi^bt 
tell  it  to  whom  I  liked ;  and  as  to  all  future 
arrangements,  I  should  be  informed  of  them 
hereafter.  As  you  may  believe  and  suppose, 
from  the  moment  it  was  talked  of  here  so  uni- 
versally I  could  not,  in  delicacy  of  feeling, 
keep  it  from  my  mother,  and  therefore  wliat 
I  wrote  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  this 
permission,  was /or  form's  sake.  It  went  off 
better  than  I  expected,  for  I  had  both  a  kind 
and  pfood-humoured  letter  on  it,  which  I  com- 
municated to  higher  powers  [her  father],  and 
in  a  few  days  I  propose  going  to  see  her, 
which  will  be  proper,  as  I  have  not  done  so 
since  my  marriage Ibeing  announced  to  her.* 

In  these  references  to  her  mother,  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  certainly  never  speaks, as  if 
blind  to  her  mother's  faults,  or  inclined  to 
espouse  her  cause  with  anything  like  violent 
partisanship.  But  she  did  feel  that  what- 
ever her  mother's  conduct  might  have  been, 
she  was  subjected  to  wanton  insult  atld  tin- 
generous  petty  persecution ;  and  certainly 
none  can  blame  her  for  dbregarding  her  fa- 
ther's orders  as  to  the  time  of  announ<»ng 
her  marriage  to  her  mother.  In  the  recent- 
ly published  memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar,  a 
speech  is  attributed  to  her  (after  her  mar- 
riage to  Leopold)  to  the  effect  that  *  her  mo^ 
ther  was  bad,  but  she  would  not  have  been 
so  bad,  if  her  father  had  not  been  much 
worse ;'  and  this  has  been  commented  on  as 
shewing  *  most  nnfilial  impiety.'  But  when 
reading  the  evidence  in  her  own  letters  of 
the  treatment  she  experienced  from  both  pa- 
rents, we  cannot  wonder  at  it;  indeed  Ae 
must  have  been  either  stupid'  or  heartless  if 
she  could  have  avoided  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion. If  her  father  wished  to  keep  her 
from  her  mother,  one  would  have  thoqght 
he  would  have  tried  to  win  her  affection  for 
himself;  but  instead  of  this,  whilst  using 
her  as  an  instrument  by  means  of  which  ho 
m^ht  insult  her  mother  in  every  way,  he 
and  the  old  Queen  in  their  relations  With  her- 
self  still  continued  to  treat  her  as  a  child,  or 
rather  as  a  slave,  for  a  child  is  generally 
treated  with  personal  kindness,  whereas  in 
her  case  neither  kindness  nor  confidence 
was  shewn^    Those  communications .  which 
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were  nnaroidable  ivere  made  to  her,  as  we 
bive  ie€D,  not  even  personally,  bat  through 
MLnisters.  She  goes  on  in  the  same  letter 
to  ask  her  friend  to  tell  hex  frankly  the  im- 
pMuoo  the  marriage  makes  on  the  oatside 
vorid,  adding: — 

*  Of  course  I  am  told  here  that  it  is  univer- 
$al^  approved  of — mats  je  ne  me  fie  pait  d 
leaueaup  qu*on  me  raeonte.  As  to  an  estab- 
lishment or  anything  relating  to  it  I  am  quite 
in  the  dark  about  it :  le  hruit  court  that  it  is 
all  to  be  I^  to  my  nomination.  What  could 
i  desire  more?  but  it  is  what  I  never  had  any 
reason  to  expect.' 

-Confidence  and  kindness  had  never  been 
ewxmntered  by  her  in  her  dealings  with  her 
fsmtiT,  and  she  naturally  was  incredulous 
about  tliem  now.  Whore  she  did  meet  with 
sfaicerity  and  kindness,  she  appreciated  them 
d  the  more  from  bebg  so  unused  to  them. 
She  appears  about  this  time  to  have  made 
another  attempt  to  persuade  the  lady  before 
aUnded  to  (in  the  event  of  any  choice  be- 
ms  left  to  her)  to  become  one  of  her  estab- 
Ksbnent ;  but  the  lady  remained  firm  in  her 
previous  resolution,  and  Princess  Charlotte, 
writing  on  March  12  th,  after  expressing  her 
reneved  disappointment,  says : — 

'Though  it  [the  refusal]  has  destroyed  all 
the  plans  I  had  been  forming,  I  am  left  with 
^^iMbatlon  <A  her  conduct;  I  implicitly  be- 
bmevory  word  she  says  to  me.  ...  I  have 
aevw  found  her  otherwise  than  very  sincere 
with  m^^and  an  honourable  and  frank  refusal 
ia  almost  as  handsome  as  a  generous  accep- 
taace.  'I  cannot  for  a  moment  be  offended 
or  displeased,  but  I  much  regret ;  for,  in  the 
Mfciflt  situation  I  shall  be  placed  in,  particu- 
lar at  the  beginning,  who  could  have  been 
■»  St  as  her,  or  who  would  have  so  conscien- 
tworiy  filed  the  situation? ' 

She  was  bc^jinning  to  have  misgivings 
about  her  mamage.  Probably  in  the  course 
of  their  correspondence  she  had  discovered 
acnne  of  the  failings  in  her  future  husband^s 
Asn^XeT'y  her  quick  perceptions  had  de- 
tected the  real  motives  of  her  father  in  urg- 
i|^  on  the  marriage,  and  her  sound  sense 
sliewed  her  the  many  practical  objections. 
She  certainly  was  beginning  to  wish  and 
hope  for  an  escape  from  it,  for  she  writes 
on  March  12,  in  a  very  different  tone  from 
what  she  had  done  before : — 

*  As  to  going  abroad,  I  believe  and  hope  it 
to  be  quite  'out  of  the  question,  as  I  find  by 
high  and  low  that,  naturally,  it  is  a  very  im- 
popalar  measure  in  £«n^laiid,  and  as  such  of 
course  fas  my  inclinations  do  not  lead  me 
elttber)  I  could  not  go  against  it,  and  besides 
which,  I  have  now  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
it  h  deddedly  an  ohject  and  wish  of  more  than 
*w  to  get  rid  of  me  if  posible  in  that  way. 
Tbe  ereiit  is  not  now  to  take  place  certainly 


till  May ;  but  about  when  I  cannot  really  say. 
I  shall  be  enchanted  to  sec  you  again  .  .  . 
and,  as  the  event  is  far  from  what  I  could 
wishy  it  will  soften  that  much  of  pain.    A,pris 

tottt,  dearest ,  you  are  far  too  sensible  not 

to  know  that  this  [marriage]  is  only  de  oonve- 
nance,  and  that  it  is  as  much  brought  about 
by  force  as  anything,  and  by  deceit  and 
hurry ;  though  I  grant  you  that,  were  such  a 
thinff  absolutely  necessary,  no  one  could  be 
found  so  unexceptionable  as  he  is.  I  am  much 
more  triste  at  it  than  I  have  ever  chosen  to 
write;  can  you  be  surprised? — a  twenty-four 
hours*  acquaintance,  too,  really,  and  where, 
and  how?  But  I  could  go  on  to  a  thousand 
claims  and  reasons  as  much  against  as  for. 
No  more  on  it,  but  that  a  person  of  high  rank 
has  arrived  here  with  the  formal  letters  for 
the  Prince  Regent,  which  I  have  seen  and 
ffot,  and  have  also  had  a  formal  visit  from 
him  and  Fa^el,  with  Lord  Liverpool;  that 
the  picture  is  arrived,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  allows  15,000Z.  for  the  jewels,  includ- 
ing the  setting  of  the  picture,  all  of  which  I 
am  to  order  and  make  choice  of  myself. 
Will  you  believe  that  not  a  single  word  has 
dropped  either  relative  to  residence,  establish* 
ment,  &c.  &c.?' 

In  the  latter  part  of  this  letter  she  men- 
tions a  report  that,  amongst  expected  foreign 
royalties,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine  of 
Russia  is  coming  to  England.  This  Princess 
had  a  great  reputation  for  beauty  and  clever- 
ness; Princess  Charlotte  had  heard  much 
gossip  about  her  through  some  of  her  uncles 
who  had  seen  her  in  Germany,  and  she  was 
therefore  naturally  curious  about  her.  In 
most  of  the  memoirs  and  histories  of  the 
time,  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine's  influ- 
ence is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
Princess  Charlotte's  rupture  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange;  but  this  letter  shews  that  more 
than  a  month  before  she  ever  saw  the  Grand 
Duchess  she  was  already  thinking  of  getting 
out  of  an  engagement  which  she  hatedL 
We  have  seen  her  a  sliort  time  before  dwell- 
ing, with  tolerable  satisfaction,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  travelling  abroad ;  now  her  mind  was 
running  on  all  the  undoubted  objections  to 
the  marriage,  and  she  had  again  become 
feverishly  anxious  about  arrangements  for  a 
permanent  home  in  England.  Though  sore 
and  angry  with  her  father  for  so  palpably 
wanting  to  get  rid  of  her,  she  still  at  this 
time  respected  his  wishes ;  and  so  far  from 
vehemently  siding  with  her  mother  out  of 
spite  to  him,  she  says  in  this  same  letter 
that  she  has  not  been  to  see  her  mother 
from  prudence,  adding,  *  when  I  was  there, 
I  was  told  my  marriage '  was  much  abused 
and  disapproved  of,  but  I  am  careful  what 
I  believe  there,^  Iler  partisanship  for  her 
mother  was  therefore  certainly  not  blind. 

Unfortunately  for  us  this  letter  closes  the 
correspondence  for  some  time;  her  friend 
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returned  to  London  and  was  with  hor  during 
the  subsequent  events  preceding  her  rupture 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  These  events 
have  been  often  related,  and  again  quite 
lately  in  the  memoirs  of  Baron  Stockmar. 
In  all  the  accounts  published  the  rupture  is 
attributed  to  political  reasons, — the  Prin- 
cess's determination  not  to  leave  England, 
and  her  partisanship  for  her  mother  being  put 
forward  as  the  ostensible  reasons.  But  her 
correspondence  shews  clearly  enough  that  no 
such  causes  would  have  weighed  with  her  if 
she  had  really  liked  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
as  she  at  first  tried  and  hoped  to  do.  But 
on  closer  acquaintance,  after  his  return  to 
England,  she  found  less  and  less  to  like  in 
him ;  and  her  own  nature  was  too  passion- 
ate and  too  true-  to  suffer  her,  even  for 
the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  slavery  in 
whicli  she  lived,  to  marry  a  man  she  abso- 
lutely disliked.  It  was  this  simple  feeling 
which  led  her,  unconsciously  to  herself  per- 
haps, to  hold  out  so  resolutely  as  she  did  in 
the  course  of  her  negotiations  with  Lord 
Liverpool  and  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  York, 
on  the  question  of  an  establishment  in  Eng- 
land. She  was  no  doubt  very  willing  that 
the  proposed  treaty  of  marrige  should  be 
broken  off  on  this  point,  but  in  reality  the 
rupture  came  from  a  far  more  simple  cause. 
We  know  froiu  an  eye-witness,  that  the  im- 
mediate rupture  followed  on  a  common 
overy-day  squabble.  Princess  Charlotte 
wanted  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ride  with 
her  in  the  riding-house ;  he  made  objections, 
she  reproached  him  for  his  want  of  atten- 
tion ;  he  got  bored  with  her  vehemence,  and 
left  her  *  to  recover  her  temper.'  It  was  a 
dispute  which  would  have  been  jnade  up  at 
once  between  two  people  who  had  any  real 
liking  or  esteem  for  each  other ;  but  as  it 
was,  this  quarrel,  trifling  in  itself,  brought 
to  a  climax  the  dislike  which  had  been 
gi*owing  in  Princess  Charlotte's  mind  ever 
since  she  had  had  opportunities  of  watching 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  her  future 
liusband.  She  seems  to  have  been  keenly 
hurt  at  his  manner,  and  wrote,  in  a  fit  of 
temper,  that  very  evening  to  say  she  would 
never  marry  him; 

The  Prince  of  Orange  was  quite  unpre* 
pared  for  her  sudden  resolve.  His  letter  in 
reply  to  her,  which  has  been  published, 
shews  he  accepted  it  very  philosophically ; 
in  fact  their  dislike  was  mutual,  for  both 
were  conscious  that  in  tastes  and  ideas  they 
were  utterly  unsuited  to  each  other.  Prin- 
cess Charlotte  had  acted  on  impulse  in  tak- 
ing this  bold  step,  and  she  was  urged  to 
pause.  It  was  reported  that  she  asked  the 
lady  who  was  with  her  when  she  wrote  the 
letter  to  light  a  caudle  for  her  to  setd  it,  but 


the  lady  refused,  saying,  *she  would  not 
hold;  a  candle  to  so  rash  a  step.'  The 
Princess  agreed  to  defer  sending  off  the  let- 
ter till  next  day,  but  in  this  case,  second 
thoughts,  if  they  had  caused  her  to  waver^ 
would  not  have  been  for  the  best.  Her 
hasty  resolve  was,  indeed,  the  wisest  thiijg 
she  could  have  done  for  the  eventual  happi- 
ness of  both  herself  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Truly  the  immediate  consequences 
were  very  terrible  to  herself ;  she  was  pun- 
ished more  severely  than  she  expected ;  but 
still  she  had  done  right,  and  her  reward 
came  at  length.  She  ceilainly  had  not  the 
submissive  temper  of  a  well-brought-up  Prin- 
cess, who  should  accept  without  question- 
ings the  husband  chosen  for  her ;  but  then 
she  had  both  stronger  feelings  and  more 
character  than  most  girls  of  her  age,  whether 
Princesses  or  not ;  she  had  had  no  schooling 
into  propriety  and  sweetness,  no  guidance 
but  that  of  her  own  honest  instincts.  The 
whole  thing  resolved  itself  into  the  fact  that 
she  disliked  the  man,  felt  she  could  never 
do  her  duty  by  him,  and  therefore  would 
undergo  any  suffering  rather  than  many 
him.  It  needed  no  intrigues  of  the  Orand 
Duchess  Catherine  or  any  one  else  to  bring 
about  this  result,  and  in  point  of  fact  they 
did  not 

Another  version  of  the  history  is  that,  she 
broke  off  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  because 
she  had  fallen  in  love  with  Prince  Leopold  of 
Coburg,  who  had  come  to  En^and  about  that 
time.  This  notion  is  equally  disproved  in 
this  correspondence,  for  at  that  time,  all  she 
knew  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  having 
hoardof  him  as  a  supposed  admirer  of  ayoiing 
lady  of  her  acquamtance;  as  such  he  .was 
pointed  out  to  her  at  one  of  the  few  parties 
at  Carlton  House  at  which  she  had  been  al- 
lowed to  appear,  and  she  had  then  expressed 
an  opinion  that  he  was  so  handsome  she 
wondered  the  young  lady  in  question  did 
not  feel  more  flattered.  No  nearer  ac- 
quaintance then  took  place ;  and  though, 
after  the  rupture  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 
was  declared,  it  is  certain  that  Prince 
Leopold,  informed  of  the  admiration  of.  tjie 
Princess  for  him,  had  had  the  idea  suggested 
to  him  of  returning  as  a  suitor  for  her,  hand 
in  a  year  or  two's  time,  when  the  sU>xm 
was  blown  over,  it  was  long  before  the  poor 
Princess  herself,  as  we  shall  see  by  her  sub- 
sequent letters,  had  the  least  notion  of  such 
happiness  being  in  store  for  her. 

The  Prince  Itegent  was  totally  incapable 
of  understanding  his  daughter's  feelings. 
He  looked  upon  her  rupture  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange  merely  as  an  act  of  disobedience 
to  himself.  He  did  not  appreciate  in  the 
least  her  strength  of  character,,  and  imagined 
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ber  condnct  must  be  the  consequence  of  bad 
idrice,  of   intrigues   amongst  her  friends, 
deeming  it  impossible  that,  even  if  she  had 
ideas   or   a   will    of  her  own,   she  should 
venture  to  assert  them  unless  backed  up  by 
las  enemies.     After  a  short  interval,  during 
which  lie  vainly  tried  to  bring  her  to  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  Prince  of  Orange  (a 
hopeless  endeavour,  as  the  latter  was  as  glad 
to  be  rid  of  her  as  she  of  him),  the  Prince 
R<^nt  resorted  to  strong  measures,  suddenly 
diaaiissinij  her  whole  household,  at  the  same 
time  scolding  her  personally  in  unmeasured 
terms.     The  consequence  was  that,  driven 
to  desperation,  she  took  the  extreme  step  of 
rushing  out  of  the  house  and  taking  shelter 
with  her  mother  in  Connaught  Place.     The 
circumstances  are  well  known,  and  are  told 
with  great  detail  in  Miss  Knight's  Memoirs. 
The  boldness  of  the  step  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  see,  by  the  light  of 
these   letters,  the   struggles  she  had   gone 
throu^i,  and  the  treatment  she  had  received 
from  her  father  and  his  friends  for  mouths 
before,  and   realize  the   utter  despair  she 
must  now  have  felt  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
hereelf  surrounded   by   strangers  probably 
mstmcted  to  coerce  her  in  every  way.     The 
fl%ht  to  her  mother's  took  place  on  the  12th 
July,  1814  ;  she  was  carried  back  to  Carlton 
House  the  same  uight,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards  removed   to   Cranboume  Lodge,  in 
Windsor  Park,  with  an  entirely  new  set  of 
attendants,  who  had  orders  to  prevent  her 
receiving  visits  from  any  of  her  own  friends. 
She  -was,  however,  permitted  (though  under 
nulny  restrictions)  still  to  write  occasionally 
to  her  old  correspondent,  who  had  never  come 
forward    in   all  these  matters,  and  against 
whom  the  interdict  was   consequently  less 
severe  than  against  others,  though  even  she 
was  not  allowed  to  pay  the  Princess  a  fare- 
trel!   visit  before  leaving  London   for  her 
winter  home.     An  express  permission  was 
given  her  by  the  Prince  Regent  to  write, 
W  only  under  condition  of   sending   her 
letters  tinder  cover  to  Lady  Ilchester,  the 
WW  Lady^n-Waiting.     Princess  Charlotte's 
fcrt  letter  from  Cranboume  Lodge  is  dated 
ABgiwt  10th;  iu  it  she  says  she  does  not 
inoit  what  rules  and  regulations  thferfe  are, 
hat  that  since  she  has  been  there  no  one 
has  called  even  to  write  his  name  down,  and 
that  she  has  not  seen  a  soul.  .  She  thinks 
that  if  her  friend  made  a  special  request  to 
the  Prince  Regent  to  be  allowed  to  see  her, 
it  eotild   scarcely  be  refused,  but   she  is 
tobtfuL     On  the  24th  she  writes  again  to 

Sfe  her  friend  to  ask  this  permission, 
e  tells  her  she  is  ordered  to  Weymouth 
lor  the  benefit  of  her  health,  and  complains 
of  pains  in  Her  chest,  adding  *  I  fear  Time 


alone  will  be  of  use  to  cure  this  as  well  as 
many  other  evils  one  has  to  combat  with  in 
this  world.'  On  September  6th  she  writes 
that  the  permission  she  had  asked  to  see  her 
friend  (who  was  to  be  absent  above  a  year) 
had  been  refused, — 

*  with  a  clause,  too,  of  no  visits  being  allowed 
till  my  return  from  Weymouth.  This  has 
made  me  quite  hopeless  and  spiritless.  .  .  . 
At  Weymouth  I  hope  not  to  remain  more  than 
a  month.  CJoing  there  is  a  devoir  for  my 
health ;  certainly  I  stand  very  much  in  need 
of  being  recruited  in  health.  ...  I  return 
here  afterwards  and  probably  remain  until 
Christmas,  or  after  that.  If  you  will  write 
to  me  as  often  as  you  can,  I  shall  feel  it  very 
kind  of  you,  and  I  will  not  fail  in  writing; 
only  consider  that  if  you  do  not  always  get 
my  Utters  it  is  not  my  faulty  and  that  I  have 
written ;  and  I  shall  think  the  same  if  I  do 
not  hear  from  you.  .  .  .  What  may  or  may 
not  happen,  God  only  can  tell :  for  tliose  who 
are  happy,  looking  forward  is  a  happy  reflec- 
tion ;  lor  those  unhappy,  a  sorrowful  one  of 
uncertainty.  Should  I  have  any  commissions 
(to  you  I  cannot  call  them  commands^  I  will 
give  them  to  you ;  but  what  I  am  to  give  you 
1  know  not,  but  that  of  not  forgetting  me,  or 
believing  all  you  may  hear  about  nu,  for  I  am 
aware  many  stories  may  be  in  circulation  and 
may  reach  your  ears.' 

Alluding  again  to  the  refusal  of  permis- 
sion to  see  her  friend — which  was  the  more 
uncalled  for,  as  the  only  part  her  friend  had 
taken  in  the  late  events  had  been  an  en- 
deavour to  patch  up  the  squabble  which  led 
to  the  final  rupture  with  the  Piince  of 
Orange — she  repeats, — 

*  how  bitter  a  mortification  il  is,  heightened 
by  bad  spirits,  .and  presentiments  of  God 
knows  what  all.  .  .  .  Tliere  ate  pains  and 
pangs  that  come  sometimes,  and  make  one 
think  one's  heart  will  quite  break,  is  it  not 
so?  This  is  a  grave  letter,  I  fear,  very  grave ; 
I  hate  tried  not  to  make  it  more  so  than  I 
could  help ;  could  I  write  all  over  again,  it 
would  be  still  more  so.  ...  I  wisli  and  I 
pray  for  your  healtli  and  liappincss,  and  all 
that  can  add  to  it ;  and  that  when  we  meet, 
it  may  be  under  hapjuer  auspices  and  circum- 
stances. I  can  only  oflfer  you  my  lest  tcidtes; 
it  is  little  .  .  .  will  you  accept  the  enclosed 
trifle?  it  is  only  that,  but  all  I  have  to  offer  of 
my  own,  for  I  have  no  means  of  any  sort  to 
pi'ocure  what  might  be  more  worthy  of  your 
acceptance.' 

In  Miss  Knight's  Memoirs  it  is  said  that 
one  of  the  Prince  Regent's  complaints 
j^ainsti  his  daughter  concerned  her  extrava- 
gance, »nd  it  would  seem,  from  tlie  conclud- 
mg  sentence  we  have  quoted,  that,  amidst 
allher  other  mortifications;  slie  was  at  this 
time  also  deprived  of  pocket  money.  The 
number  of  petty  restrictions  under  which 
she  sufiered  appears  inconceivable,  and  coidd 
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only  have  been  devised  to  torment  and  pun- 
ish her.  She  went  to  Weymouth,  despond- 
ing and  sad,  -with  no  kind  word  from  any 
one,  and  no  apparent  hope  to  brighten  the 
future.  Indeed  the  dread  of  being  forced 
into  some  other  uncongenial  marriage  seems 
never  to  have  been  absent  from  her  mind  at 
this  time,  and,  worse  than  this  possible  evil, 
was  the  ever-present  sense  of  daily  mortifi- 
cation and  coercion,  and  separation  from 
the  few  friends  to  whom  from  habit  and 
congenial  disposition  she  had  become  at- 
tached. If  she  might  have  been  allowed 
only  to  return  to  the  schoolroom  life  she 
had  led,  with  those  friends  who  had  been 
about  her  before  all  these  events,  she  would 
have  been  comparatively  happy,  out  even  of 
that  amount  of  comfort  she  saw  no  hope. 
Her  friend  had  lingered  on  in  London  in 
hopes  of  still  being  allowed  to  see  her,  but 
in  vain.  On  October  23rd  she  writes  from 
Weymouth  again.  After  entering  with  her 
usual  affectionate  solicitude  into  Si  matters 
aflfecting  her  friend,  she  says  of  herself : — 

*  I  have  given  up  the  warm  baiths  and  bathe 
now  entirely  in  the  open  sea,  which  braces 
me.  .  .  .  Mr.  Kent  [the  doctor],  who  is  here 
constantly  to  attend  me,  says  that  all  my  com- 
plaints^  proceed  from  nerves,  and  that  they 
shoukl  hQ  soothed  instead  of  itritnterL,  and 
everything  done  to  quiet  them.  They  are  not 
certainly  as  they  sliould  be;  but  then,  as  you 
say,  I  am  not  in  a  dangerous  way,  and  I  have 
always  to  reflect  there  is  that  would  cure  me 
if  adopted,  and  that,  if  not,  I  can  but  go  on 
in  the  tedious  way  I  am  in  now — sometimes 
better  and  then  again  worse— exactly  as 
thin^  are.  ...  I  sail  a  good  deal  and  make 
parties  to  sea,  ee  qui  passe  le  temps,  and  kUls 
thought^  which  I  find  of  great  use  to  me.  The 
sea-air  really  is  of  use  to  me,  I  think,  and 
therefore  it  is  always  permitted. 

A  great  gap  ensues  now  in  the  corre- 
spondence, and  from  the  next  letter  it  is  evi- 
dent Uiat  the  kind  of  imprisonment  in  which 
Princess  Charlottd  was  held  was  increased 
in  severity-,  and  that  the  system  of  tyranny 
pursued  against  her  was  carried  now  to  such 
lengths  that  all  her  correspondence  leith  the 
friends  she  most  loved  was  suppressed. 
We  learn  from  Miss  Knight's  Memoirs  that 
when  the  Princess  came  to  town,  in  the 
spring  of  1816,  slie  was  still  kept  secluded 
from  all  her  friends,  and  almost  from  socie- 
ty ;  the  only  amusement  allowed  her  being 
a  weekly  visit  to  ^he  theatre.  Instead  of 
the  establishment  of  ladies  chosen  by  her- 
self, which  she  had  hoped  for,  she  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  new  set  of  persons  placed 
about  her  by  her  father,  all  previously 
strangers  to  her,  and  many  of  whom  she 
diaUlwd.  It  was  while  she  was  leading  this 
life  that  the  next  letter  of  the  series  before 


us  was  written  from  Warwick  House,  July 
23rd,  1815.  In  it  she  thanks  her  friend  for 
a  letter  she  has  at  last  received,  and  explains 
how  no  former  ones  have  ever  reached  her, 
any  more  than  those  she  had  herself  written 
had  reached  her  friend,  *  only  shewing  tbo 
tricks  played  with  ray  letters.'  After  enter* 
ing  into  many  particulars  concerning  mulual 
friends^  she  goes  on  to  say : — 

*I  am  just  on  the  point  of  going  off  to 
Weymouth.  ...  I  cannot  choose  for  myself, 
I  am  quite  dependent ;  such  is  my  hard  f^ts, 
....  I  have  had  a  dull  season  in  tofwn  mnoe 
April ;  however  I  go  to  the  plays  and  op«|ta0 
once  or  twice  a- week.  I  like  musio  and  aanc- 
ing  still  too  well  not  to  enjoy  the  latter,  and 
the  former  on  account  of  Sliss  O'Neil,  who 
beats  anything  that  ever  has  yet  been  seen  or 
ever  will  be  again,  I  think.' 

She  proceeds  to  explain  that  her  depar* 
ture  from  town  is  hurried  to  get  her  out  of 
the  Avay  of  the  dissensions  and  discussioiU9 
in  the  Koyal  family,  on  account  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  with  the 
Princess  of  Solms,  who  had  been  divoroed 
from  her  previous  husband,  in  eonsequenoo 
of  which  the  Queen  refused  to  receit^e  her. 
Though,  as  we  have  seen.  Princess  Charlotte 
had  no  love  for  Jier  stern  grandmother,  she 
was  yet  generous  enough  to  feeJ  for  her  in- 
her  difBcultiesi,  and  to  praise  her  warmly 
when  she  could.    She  writes : — • 

*  The  Queen's  conduct  I  hope  you  will  ad- 
mire as  I  think  it  deserves:  indee4  the  wbple 
country  is  with  her.  The  discussions  in  th^ 
family  are  grievous^  and  the  teri^s  they  are 
on  very  bad ;  she  has  been  nearly  dead  with 
all  she  has  gone  through.  ...  As  to  me, 
nothing  can  be  so  wretcuedly  uncertain  and 
uncomfortabe  as  my  situation;  no  changes 
for  the  better*  I  see.  nothing  of  himi  [E«ir 
father]  though  iiext  door,  and  indeed  now 
one  yard  serves  us  both,  for  there  ia  np 
entrance  here  now  b^ut  through  Carlton 
House  yard,  I  am  allowed  to  see  but  few  of . 
those  I  really  like,  though  a  large  list  ha^- 
been  given;  but  whom  I  could  not  like  to 
receive  I  have  never  invited  here.  The  sanie 
ladies  continue;  there  are  not  many  of  tlb 
agreeable  to  me,  some  far  from  it,  but^ 
evil  one  knows  is  better  t^han  urliat  onOf^  ^ , 
not.  .  .  .  My  family  are  y,ery  kind  to  ntj|,jBa 
far  as  they  can  be ;  but  you  know  they  9^ 
say  and  do  nothing,  but  yet  one  likes  to^ttc 
and  feel  afiection.  ...  I  am  grown  thm, 
Bleep  ill,  and  eat  but  little.  Baily  [the  doc- 
tor] says  my  -complaints  are  all  nervous,  and 
that  bathinj|p  and  sailii^g  will  brape  me ;  but 
I  say  oh  noirxo  good  can  be  done  whilst  the 
mind  and  soul  are  on  the  rack  constantly,  and 
the  spirits  forced  and  screwed  up  to  a  certain 
pitch.  *  .  .  I  always  think  six  months  got 
over  of  the  dreadful  life  I  lead,  six  months 
gained ;  but  when  the  time  comes  for  moving 
from  place  to  place,  I  do  it  with  reluctance, 
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toa  nerer  knowing  my  lot  or  what  next  may 
befall  me.  ^^  E$perance  et  con  stance''^  is  my 
motto,  and  alone  supports  me  in  it  all.' 

It  »  evident  from  these  letters,  as  we 
bire  already  said,  that  she  entertained  no 
idea  of  Prince  Leopold  intending  to  come 
fanrBErd  aa  a  siiitbr,  or  she  would  never  have 
wrHten  in  so  hopeless  a  strain.  She  seems 
to  have  anticipated  nothing  better  than 
soother  mariage  de  convenance,  or  the  con- 
tianaUon  of  the  life  she  was  kacliinc,  s(  j -i- 
nted  ,^om  the  friends  to  whom  she  only 
efamg  the  more  for  the  very  reason  that 
tiny  were  separated  from  her.  Fortunately 
for  lier,  her  mother  had  gone  abroad  by  this 
time,  so  that  element  of  discord  was  re- 
moved. On  September  15th,  she  writes 
again  from  Weymouth,  thanking  her  friend 
for  never  having  attributed  ner  strange 
sitence  to  neglect,  saybg : — 

'There  is  nothing  in  the  world  1  dread  so 
orach  as  being  forgot  by  my  friends,  or 
tfattr  thinking  they  are  by  me  in  return. 
OoQld  you  have  thought  that  was  your  fate, 
I  must  deeply  have  regretted  it.'  But  iikd 
other  people  and  things,  I  should  have 
imagined  my  crocodile  Ivih  pursued  me,  and 
that,  as  usual,  I  was  murepresented.  ...  It 
iD^es  me  sad  to  think  of  the  time  past  or 
the  time  to  come;  I  don't  know  which  is 
most  painful,  the  past  or  the  future.  ,  .  . 
To*  h<ype  I  am  more  comfortable,  and  well 
you  may,  for  I  am  far  from  it  at  present  in 
t^try  way,  .  My  life  is  quite  that  of  uncer- 
tainty ftx)m  day  to  day,  hour  to  hour,  and 
tokaTlgnorance*  as  to  what  my  fate  is  to  be, 
ii^i*'t«f  ^,  and  how  things  are  to  be  ar- 
rtutged.'  Otoe  Ikdv  has  resigned,  but  remains 
(Ml  to  pleese  me,  because  I  think  an  evil  one 
htt&it9iB  better  than  what  one  does  not  know. 
A  new  one  is  to  be  appointed ;  I  don't  know 
who  she  may  be.  I  am  told  one  is  actually 
fed  on,  but  I  am  not  to  be  any  wiser  till  I 
move  from  hence.  I  cannot  wish  to  go  from 
here  while  the  whole  of  my  f  anrilyare  in  such 
anonfortunate  divided  state.  [They  had  all 
(pnurrdlecE  on  the  question  of  receiving  the 
new  Duchess  of  Cumberland.]  Happily  for 
Die,  being,  here  I  am  out  of  it  all,  for  which  I 
devoutly  thank  God.  I  wish,  being  so,  to 
keep  as^lon^  neutral  as  possible.  The  Queen 
hw  been  quite' the  saving  of  this  country  by 
her  iti^ti^le  for  its  morality  ;  I  onlv  fear  she 
^1  diik  under  it,  and  indeed,  her  life  at  this 
oriMiettt  is  beyond  everything  precious.  The 
c^totiy  must  and  do  look  up  to  her  with  ad- 
option. As  to  myself  I  assure  you  I  cannot 
express 'all  that  I  feel  for  her  and  towards 
hip..  All  this  you  may  easily  believe  affects 
laf  mind^  and  spirits  not  a  little,  in  addition 
td  aH  tlie  other  sources  of  unhatopiness  I 
haft.'       ■■■•■>'  ' 

Here  tfee  series  el  letters  terminated  for 
a'rime.  Tb&  Hffe  of  restraint  and  seclusioii 
thit  the  IMncess  had  now  led  for  a  year 


was  to  be  continued  some  montlis  longer ; 
but  eai'ly  in  1816  Prince  Leopold  returned 
to  England  to  propose  for  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. Her  father  probably  thought  that  by 
this  time  she  had  been  sufficiently  punished; 
the  de^re  of  the  country  to  see  her  married 
may  also  .have  weighed  with  him ;  and  the 
whole  matter  seems  to  have  gone  smoothly 
and  prosperously  up  to  the  wedding  it- 
self, on  the  2d  of  May,  1816.  AVo  have 
seen  that  Princess  Charlotte  had  admired 
Leopold's  good  looks  when  she  first  saw 
him  in  1814;  and,  as  soon  as  she  knew 
more  of  him^  his  great  qualities  filled  her 
with  admiration.  She  had  longed  for  the 
affection  and  sympathy  denied  her  in  her 
miserable  girlhood ;  now  she  found  both  in 
the  fullest  measure,  and  her  happiness  was 
just  as  great  as  her  former  misery  had  been 
extreme.  The  troubles  she  had  passed 
through  had,  however,  not  been  without 
their  uses  to  her ;  we  can  trace  in  the  letters 
themselves  how  her  mind  and  character  had 
ripened  under  them,  and  the  change  in  her 
tone  of  speaking  of  her  grandinother  and 
her'  other  relations  shews  that  instead  of 
hardening  her,  her  grief  had  only  made  her 
more  sensible  to  kindness ;  even  where  she 
had  much  to  find  fault  wiUi,  slie  was  ever 
anxious  to  praise  all  she  could,  and  to  re- 
cord the  few  kindnesses  she  received. 

Everybody  knows  that  het  marriage  was 
perfectly  happy,  but  it  is  only  by  recollect- 
ing her  former  misery  that  we  can  appreciate 
what  her  happiness  was.  In  the  place  of 
constant  petty  coercion,  indulgence^  instead 
of.  isolation,.  loneUnes,  and  suspicions,  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  in  their  fullest  measure 
— ^and  the  society  of  all  the  old  friends  she 
loved  as  well  as  of  many  fresh  ones 
whose  talents  or  goodness  could  recommend 
them  to  her..  And  thi^  liappineas,  did 
not  spoil  her  any  more  than  adversity  had 
hardened  her;  the  few  letters  preserved 
after  her  man'iage  breathe  the  $ame  spirit 
of  unselfishness,  humility,  gratitude  for  Wnd- 
ness  and  generous  thought  for  others  as  the 
eariier  ones,  with  a  more  refined  and  higher 
tone,  pervading  all.  Though  their  natures 
were  very  ,dift*erent,  tliere  c<>uld  not  be 
more  perfect  Jaarmony  than  existed  between 
her  and  Leopold.  She  was  impulsive,  quick- 
tempered, eager,  and  impetuous;  he  was 
quiet^  cautious,  resenod,  and  grave;  but 
those  who  lived  with  them— especially  her 
old  friends-— could  not  help  being  touched 
and  anmsed  by  the  change  wrought  in  her 
bv  the  influence  of  this  temperament  so  un- 
Uke  her  own.  All  her  little  roughnesses 
quieted  down,  her  vehement  expressions  of 
likes  and  dislikes  were  restrained  by  a  re- 
proving look  or  word.     LeopoWatthat  time 
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?)oke  but  little  English;  they  usnally  talked 
rench  together,  and  when  her  tongae  and 
her  high  spirits  were  carrying  her  beyond  the 
bounds  of  dignity  or  prudence,  she  would 
be  checked  by  his  *  Doucement,  ma  chdre^ 
doucement^  She  called  him  ♦  DoucemenU  ;' 
but  she  took  his  advice,  acted  on  it,  and  in- 
deed thought  of  nothing  but  pleasing  him, 
and  shewing  her  gratitude  for  the  happiness 
he  had  brought  her.  Ho  on  his  part  felt 
the  bright  influence  of  her  sunny  disposition, 
her  liveliness  and  warmth  of  heart,  on  his  own 
naturally  melancholy  and  somewhat  morbid 
nature.  For-such  it  seems  to  have  been  even 
then  before  misfortune  had- clouded  it  Her 
biightness  was  just  what  he  wanted  ;  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each  seemed  to  have  complet- 
ed what  was  wanting  to  the  other.  Tenny- 
son has  said  that  the  dearest  bond  of  love  is 
*  not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference,'  and 
their  love  realized  his  saying.  Of  their 
imion  it  might  truly  be  said  that 

*  she  set  herself  to  man. 
As  perfect  music  unto  noble  words ; 
And  so  these  twain  upon  the  skirts  of  Time, 
Sit  side  ])y  side,  full-summ'd  in  all  their 

powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be,   , 
Seli-revcrent  each  and  reverencing  each, 
Distinct  in  individualities, 
But  like, each  other  even  as  those  who  love.' 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  only  a  few 
short  notes  written  during  her  married  life, 
for  her  friend  was  near  her,  and  their  con- 
stant intercourse  made  letters  unnecessary. 
Of  the  few  she  wrote  there  is  one  dated  from 
Claremont,  December  3,  1816,  shortly  £rf- 
ter  taking  possession  of  this  new  home  ;  she 
says : — 

*"We  lead  a  very  quiet  and  retired  life 
here,  but  a  very  teiy  happy  one.  I  think 
you  will  be  delighted  with  the  house  and 
place;  the  latter  is  not,  of  course,  in  its 
greatest  beanty  at  this  time  of  year,, 
although  the  vendure  is  still  great  and  the 
trees  kept  their  leaves  wonderfully.  The 
former  is  not  furnished  as  it  ought  and  is  to 
be;  but  one  cannot  do  all  and  everything  at 
once,  and  in  these  times  one  must  be  careful 
— indeed,  one  cannot  be  too  much  so.  .  .  . 
I  know  you  have  always  loved  me,  and  I 
know  how  much  too,  and  that  you  were  rery 
anxious  for  this  marriage^  which,  as  it  makes 
fi^  whole  happine8$y  I  shall  never  forget^  and 
always  love  you  all  the  better  for.' 

A  touch  of  her  husband's  cautioitfi  cha* 
racter  comes  out  in  her  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  prudence  '  in  these  times^'  She 
had  now  obtained  the  realization  of  the 
hope  she  had  expressed  in  the  early  days  of 
her  first  engagement  *  to  be  permitted  to  lead 
a  quiet  and  domestic  life,  with  the  power  of 
royal  splendour  attached  to  it,  to  be  called 


forth  when  useful  or  agreeable ' — though  in 
point  of  fact  it  never  was.  Just  bef^e  her 
marriage  she  had  talked  of  looking  forward 
to  living  much  in  London  and  enjoying  so- 
ciety ;  but  very  soon  all  thoughts  of  amuse- 
ment beyond  her  own  home  faded  froni  her 
mind.  Her  country  home,  her  charities,  her 
garden,  and  her  beloved  music,  all  shared 
with  her  husband,  filled  up  her  time  and 
thoughts.  Leopold  shared  her  love  for  mn- 
sic ;  their  rare  visits  to  London  were  chiefly 
made  for  the  sake  of  going  to  the  opera  to 
hear  any  very  good  music,  or  to  the  play  to 
improve  Leopold's  English.  There  are  those 
who  can  still  rcmeniDer  these  visits  to  the 
theatre,  in  which  Princess  Charlotte  provid- 
ed herself  with  a  book  of  the  play  to  go 
over  it  and  explain  it  to  Leopold  as  it  went 
on.  He  learnt  quickly  enough  under  her 
bright,  happy  teaching  and  merry  ways. 
Her  gratitude  for  his  kindness  to  her  is 
touchmg  in  its  humility  :  she  writes  to  tell 
her  friend  how  he  has  planned  an  excursion 
to  London  for  her,  to  hear  a  particular 
opera,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  in  insisting 
on  taking  her,  Hhough  himself  so  miweS 
he  was  not  fit  for  it,  but  he  will  not  have 
me  disappointed.'  Whilst  indulging  her 
thus,  his  influence  on  her  in  more  serious 
matters  soon  became  apparent.  Her  rela- 
tions with  her  father  had  become  more  cor- 
dial :  we  read  of  visits  to  Brighton ;  of  an 
intercource  which,  if  not  affectionate,  was  at 
least  friendly.  Her  father's  conduct  to  her» 
her  relations  with  her  own  family,  all 
seemed  to  have  faded  from  her  mind  in  her 
engrossing  affection  for  her  husband.  In 
the  sunshine  of  her  own  happiness  she  for- 
got ail  her  old  grudges  and  annoyances,  but 
retained  her  old  affectionate  sympathy  with 
those  she  loved.  In  the  middle  of  her  own 
joy  she  was  full  of  thought  and  solicitude 
for  one  of  her  former  friends  who  was  at 
that  time  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  an  only 
child,  and  two  or  three  of  her  letters  aro 
full  of  the  plans  she  is  making  to  bring  ttmt 
friend  to  Claremont,  to  devote  herself  to 
her,  and  comfort  and  soothe  her.  She  still 
entered  into  all  the  sorrows  of  others — even 
those  she  most  disliked.  She  had  been 
greatly  prejudiced  against  the  Duchess  of 
Cumberland,  whose  marriage  had  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  heartburning  in  the  Royid 
family,  and  whom,  in  consequence  of  the 
Queen's  refusal  to  receive  her,  she  had  herself 
never  seen.  We  have  seen  that  she  ap- 
plauded the  Queen's  resolution,  and  theve- 
f  o?e  could  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  the 
Duchess,  but  nevertheless  when  she  heaid 
of  her  having  had  a  most  dangerous  con- 
finement, and  ci  having  lost  her  chiki  in 
JaDuary,  ISl'/,  she  writes,:—  ^ 
jOOgle 
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*i  leallf  feel  quite  unhinged  and  unable  to 
ns^  after  an  exjprese  Irom  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
Iwd^ad  announeing  to  me  the  melancliol^ 
tennination  of  all  his  wishes  and  the  Duch- 
e9s\  and  of  all  her  sufferings.  Her  fate  is 
really  a  most  hard  and  unfortunate  one.  I 
rwrerfeli  more  or  so  much  for  any  one  I  did 
notpersoiially  knowasforher.'  .  .  . 

A  day  or  two  later  she  says :  *  The  poor 
Ovab^laiida  are  in  the  greatest  disti*ess  and 
iSkfioBw'.^and  she  '  hopes  people  will  write 
tkir  named  down  to  inquire,  for  they  feel 
9»  hhn^  any  little  attention,  or  what  looks 
fibe  ki9<lne6s»'  They  were  then  living  under 
aidottd  in  England. 

In  Baron  Stockmar's  Memoirs  there  is  an 
aeeoont.of  »  yisit  of  the  Grand  Duke  (after- 
wards JEmperor)  Nicholas  of:  Russia  to  Clare- 
mont.  PriaoQ^a  •  Charlotte  descnbes  the 
'  vist^  in  tlie  following  letter  : — 


*  We  haye  had  two  i>arties  and  a  third  yes- 
tetday  for  the  Grand  Duke  since  I  wrote  to 
you.  We  are  now  once  more  alone  and  quiet, 
which  I  confess  suits  me  much  better,  and  I 
prefer  it  greath^;  but  yet  it  is  aometimes  ne- 
cessary to  remember  that  one  does  not  live 
faHiiely  in  this  woiid  for  ourselves.  We  took 
tlie  Grand  Duke  over  Hampton  Court  to-day, 
aodlram  there  he  returned  -to  town.  I  think 
it »  quite  impossible  not  to  like  him — he  is 
sonitural,  uanaffected,  and  good-humoured.* 


*&is  pssage  is  curious,  compared  with 
SHorinn^fi  impreasion  of  the  Clrand  Duke's 
uMttner  aw  *  yery  affected.' 

laasioiher  letter  dated  in  January,  1817, 
ihfl  thanks  her  irieflOMl  for  her  congratulations 
ottiier  fairtibbday,  saying,  *  I  have  onty  cause 
t«  r^jiHce  at  it,  as  it  has  enabled  me  to 
I8i^&  QtihcTS  Jbappy,?  and  then  gives  an  ac- 
amBt  of  the  little  lestivities  on  the  occasion. 
KaA  letter  is  full  of  aJlusiona  to  her  hus- 
band's kindness,,  his  aai:(iety  for  her  plea- 
«ve,  and  her  own  admiratiicn  for  him, 
SBsptcture  does^  not  please  her.  *  but  then 
I  Jmav  I  am  difficult  to  please  in  anything 
<tf:a  bkeaeas  of  him.'  He  is  always  think- 
tng  id.  het  pleasure,  and  she  is  the  happiest 
<tf:lltt  happy  I  JSo  time  goes  on^  and  then 
cQme-compliiints  of  feeling  unwell,  and  next 
aBoflioiis '  to  her  ^9ph>aK^hiDg  confinement. 
She  ahUcipaied  no^'  evil,  but  she  was  not 
wi^MHit  her  serious  thoughts  about  it.  In 
8eptanber  she  writes  to  urge  her  friend  to 
come  and  cee  her  ^  onde  again  before  a  oer*- 
iiiaeirdntk:  I  am  not  in  bad  sprits  about  it, 
€r frightened,  yet  I  t^Rk  it  is  a  very  anxious 
and  awfsi  moment  to  expect,  and  one  that 
one  cannot  feel  <^ite  unooncerned  about. 
Qumk  Qedi  I'  amr  hitherto,  very  well,  and 
ttiy  hepeio  contmue  so.'    . 

Thcrkist  ietter  of  all  is  dated  Ootoher  24tlt 
(she  died  Novwoaber  6th).     In  it  she  says 


*  she  continues  well ;  the  old  gentleman  (Sir 
Richard  Ci*oft)  is  perfectly  satisfied  with 
me,  and  makes  himself  very  agreeable  in 
every  way  to  us,'  and  she  ends  by  promising 
that  her  friend  shall  have  ^  faithful  details 
of  all  things  when-  they  happen.' 

Ten  days  afterwards  the  catastrophe  oc- 
curred. There  have  been  ample  details  of  it 
published  again  lately*  Humanly  speaking,  it 
might  have  been  prevented.  The  pity  and 
regret  it  inspires,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  are  enhanced  after  seeing  in  this  corre- 
spondence the  evidences  of  the  noble  nature 
of  her  who  was  so  suddenly  cut  ofi:l  With 
every  disadvantage  that  a  neglected  child- 
hood and  a  loveless  youth  could  give  her, 
with  few  good  influences  brought  to  bear  ou 
her  in  early  youth,  she  yet  remained,  as  wo 
have  seen,  upright,  sincere,  warm-hearted, 
and  trutliittl :  surrounded  by  people  whose 
morality  was  governed  by  expediency,  she 
clung  to  what  she  believed  to  be  right ;  not 
a  fnvolous  idea  or  a  selfish  thought  ever 
seems  to  have  swayed  her  in  either  happi- 
ness or  misery.,  Her  character  was  strength- 
ened by  adversity  and  sweetened  by  happi- 
ness, and,  seeing  what  she  was,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  her  husband,  on  losing  her, 
should  have  felt  as  if  all  were  at  an  end  for 
himj  or  that,  amid  all  the  success  and  honour 
of  his  later  life,  that  one  great  afliiction 
should  liave  remained  ever  present  to  him, 
and  that  one  memory  been  dearer  than  all 
else  to  the  day  of  his  own  death.  Thirty 
years  later,  he  loved  to  recall  with  tlie  old 
friends  who  had  known  her,  *  that  warm  and 
generous  heart.'  His  second  marriage,  with 
the,  angelic  Princess  Louise  of  Orleans,  was 
entirely  happy,  but  could  not  efface  the  re- 
membi'ance  of  his  first  great  happiness.  In 
^memory  of  his  first  wife  he  called  his  daugh- 
ter Cliarlotte,  Towards  all  whom  she  had 
known  he  retained  a  warm  afl'ection  through 
life,  and  every  recollection  of  her  was  sacred. 
The  outburst  of  feeling  in  the  nation  at  her 
death  must  have  been  a  balifa  to  his  sorrow. 
It  did  more  :  it  showed  how  true  the  heart 
of  the  nation  is ;  how  ready  to  appreciate 
good  in  its  rulere.  So  very  little  was  known 
of  her  at  large,  and  yet  the  traces  of  her 
virtues  had  already  made  so  deep  a  mark 
among^  tho  people.  The  promise  which 
seem^  titterly  eclipsed  by  her  death  was 
revived  and  abundantly  fulfilled  by  the  pre- 
sent reign,  and  Leopold  had  the  joy  of  seing 
all  his  hopes  for  England  realized  and  ful- 
filled  by  the  niece  who  was  to  him  as  a 
daughter.  Who  can  doubt  that  b  his 
thoughts  of  later  years  this  fulfilment,  by 
tho^e  he  loved  as  his  own  children,  of  all 
the  good  he  had  dreamed  of  doing  himself 
with  the  beloved  wife  of  his  youth,  must 
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have  been  to  him  the  truest  balm  of  sorrow, 
a  source  of  pride  above  all  his  other 
achievements  in  poUtics  and  statesmanship  ? 


Art.  II. — 1.  The  SportsmarCs  Dictionary^ 
or  the  OentUmarDs  Companion/or  Town 
and  Country.     4to.     London,  1778. 

2.  DaniePs  Rural  Sports,  4  vols.  4to. 
London,  1809-1812. 

3.  RejKtrts  on  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Game-Law  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,     1845.  and  1872. 

4.  Reports  from  Her  Majesty's  Representa- 
tives Abroad  on  the  Laws  and  Regulations 
relative  to  the  Protection  of  Qams^  and  to 
Trespass.     Parts  I.  and  IL     1871. 

5.  Laws  in  force  in  the  Colonies  a«  to  Tres- 
pass and  the  Preservation  of  Game. 

6.  An  Act  for  the  Protection  of  certain  Wild 
Birds  during  the  Breeding  Season, 
Passed  10th  August,  1872. 

The  question  of  the  Preservation  of  Game 
is  curiously  interwoven  with  matters  of  poli- 
tical economy,  of  criminal  statistics,  of  the 
growth  of  luxury  and  expenditure,  of  the 
pursuits  and  amusements  of  the  people,  of 
food  supply  and  of  natural  history. 

Those  who  take  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  evidence  adduced  in  the  year  1845,  be- 
fore a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Grantley  Ber- 
keley represented  the  antagonist  forces,  and 
who  compare  it  with  the  evidence  given  to 
the  Committee  which  has  sat  during  a  part 
of  the  past  year,  and  which  it  is  expected 
will  be  re- appointed  and  employed  for  at 
least  another  Parliamentary  Session,  will  be 
struck  with  the  difference  in  the  tendency  aad 
bearing  of  the  questions  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  replies.     . 

The  first  of  these  two  Committees  was  an 
exponent  of  the  passionate  warfare  between 
Corn  and  Cotton,  between  Country  and 
Town ;  a  warfare  which  has  happily  ceased 
to  rage,  and  the  very  feelings  incited  by 
which  have  died  out  from  the  breasts  of 
most  men.  Here  and  there,  in  remote 
country  districts,  we  may  meet  wHh  some 
old  Jacobite  of  the  Com  Xiaws  who  still  de- 
nounces Free-Trade  as  ruinous,  and  its  ad- 
vocates as  free-booters.  And  we  have  only 
to  read  Mr.  B right's  last  speech,  delivered 
although  it  was  under  the  softening  influ- 
ance  of  recent  ill-health,  to  feel  that  his  ab- 
horrence of  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  Pro- 
tection has  not  faded  into  anything  like  the 
spirit  of  calpi  historical  retrospect.    But  in 


1845  the  battle  was  raging,  the  last  onset 
was  imminent,  and  in  various  indii^ect  me- 
thods of  which  the  production  of  antagonist 
witnesses  on  a  Game-Law  Committee  was 
one,  the  combatants  indulged  that  spirit  of 
mutual  hostility  which  could  not  find  vent 
enough  for  its  fury  in  the  main  and  direct 
conflict. 

Very  different  is  the  spirit  of  the  present 
Committee.     During  the  last  few  Sessions 
of  Parliament,  several  schemes  of  Game-Law 
Reform  have  been  produced,^  and  have  met 
with  more  or  less   attention.     There  are 
schemes  for  the  disestablishment  of  hares 
and  rabbits ;  there  is  a  scheme  for  the  ca- 
nonization of  foxes,  wood-pigeons,  and  rooks ; 
there  is  a  scheme  which  is  to  vest  in  the 
tenant-farmer  a  right  more   indisputable 
than  his  right  to  jumble  at  the  weather  and 
at  the  nature  of  things,  whereby  he  is  to  be 
inalienably  installed  in  possession  of  the 
sporting  on  his  farm,  and  whereby  any  con- 
tract between  himself  and  his  landlord  on  the 
subject  of  the  reservation  of  game  is  to  be 
null  and  void,  though  the  tenant  who,  by 
the  assumption,  abhors  any  devolution  of  the 
sporting  by  his  landlord  to  a  stranger,  is  to 
be  at  full  Hberty  to  let  the  sporting  to  a 
stranger  himself.     Most  of  these  schemes 
have  a  separate  evangelist,  and  these  evan- 
gelists constitute  a  large  element  of  the  pre- 
sent Conmaittee.     Then  we  have  the  crimi- 
nal part  of  the  Game  question  taken  cogni- 
zance of  by  a  past  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  who  is  also  known  to  en- 
tertain views  to  which  we  propose  to  recur, 
as  to  property  in  game,  and  by  a  present 
Under-Secretary,  whose  theories  have,  we 
believe,  the  advantage  of  not  being  distorted 
by  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Then  there  is  a  Highland  chieftain  to  plead 
for  deer,  and  the  representAtives  of  broad 
acres  in  the  lowlands  of  Scotland  and  in  sev- 
eral English  counties*    Last,  but  not  least  im- 
portant or  less  active^  are  two  representatives 
of  the  tenant-farmer  interest  from  Scotland, 
and  two  from  this  side  the  Tweed.     There  is 
but  one  Irish  Member  on  the  Committee,  and 
he  is  a  lawyer. 

No  one,  we  think,  can  look  through  the 
evidence  given  before  this  Committee,  so  far 
as  it  has  yet  gone,  without  being  struck  with 
the-  spirit  of  fairness  which  possesses — ^we 
will  not  say  ail  its  witnesses—iut  all,  or  al- 
most all,  its  members^  It  is  true  that  one 
Sootoh  member  of  the  Committee  sometimes 
asks  questions  which  have  in  them  a  touch 
of  acerbity,  bat  the  rich  Aberdonian  dialect, 
in  which  the  questions  are  enveloped,  to  a 
certain  extent  deprives  thenn  of  their  bitter- 
ness, and  when  the  witness  happens  to  be 
Dee-side  also,  the  Committee  are  mostly  con- 
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itEBBed  to  follow  the  old  rule,  and  attach  a 
figoe  idea  of  magnificence  to  words  of  the 
BeflBiBg  of  which  they  are  wholly  uncertain. 
It  ia  erident  the  Committee  are  not  bent, 
as  the  preTioua  Committee  was  too  much  in^ 
efiaedto  be,  on  the  proving  of  a  foregone  o^n- 
dfiskm.  They  do  not  wish,  on  the  one  side, 
to  forget  the  fair  claims  of  the  Occupier, 
wkib,  on  the  other,  they  are  not  for  ci^taiU 
iag  unnecessarily  what  have,  up  to  tiie  pros- 
iBit  time,  been  aliiM>8t  uniformly  deemed  to  be 
the  rights  of  the  Owner.  They  look,  as  lUl  sen- 
able  men  must  do,  on  game  preserving  as  a 
gmtfact,  and  on  the  enjoyment  of  sport  as  an 
enjoyment  not  peculiar  to  an  aristocracy 
dtiier  of  birth  or  of  wealth,  but  shared 
by  many  thousands  of  the  most  useful  clas- 
ses of  society,  by  the  hard-worked  lawyer, 
the  anxious  phyucian,  the  ingenious  me- 
ebaniciau,  the  scheming  and  contriving  en- 
giaeery  tbe  iab<mous  and  conscientious  civil 
serrant. 

But  we  must  own  that  there  does  appear 
to  U8y  so  far  as  the  evidence  has  yet  gone,  to 
be  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses 
to  raise  discussions  upon  questions  far  le#8 
pcaeticai,  or  at  least  far  more  abstract,  than 
that  o£  the  Game  Laws — qoestioDs  which 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  English  social 
iifoi  and  which  not  only  a&ct  existing  rela- 
tioM  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but 
challenge  the  very  possibility  of  their  con- 
timianee,  and  aira^  them  of  being  at  issue 
with  the  first  principles  of  morality  and  jus- 
ties.  In  fact,  the  Committee  on  the  Grione 
Lii»  has  shewn  a  tendency  to  convert  itself, 
or  to  be  converted  by  .the  witnesses  whom 
it  talk  before  it,  into  a  Committee  on  land- 
tanre  and  on  the  rights  of  man. 

For  example:  a  witness  oomes  f rom  Scot- 
land to  detail  the  miBshief  done  by  game 
open  his  farm,  about  which,  by  the  bye, 
\htm  could  not  be  much  doubt  Soon,  how- 
ever,  he  digresses^  or  is  tempted  to  digress, 
aod.  gives  iiis  views  ou^  the  nature  of  the 
coiteet  which  oi^t  to  exist  between  land- 
bed  and .  tenant  It  appears^  if  matters  Were 
left  ii^  his  bands,  that  he  would  put  a  stop 
to  free  competition  for  farms,  and  would 
pnmjti^^a  method. of  vahiatioai  for  fixing  all 
reisb)  even  though  there  might  be  appli- 
catils^wiUing  to  give  i^  higher  rcait  than  the 
raluator  had  decided  upon.  .  A  grasping 
laadlexd  on  the  Commibtee  natur^ly  asks 
the  qo^slion^'r^would  the  witness  think  it 
ri^  that,  instead,  of  goiag  to  market  and 
getting  the  best  |»ioe  for  his  com,  the  ^m 
shoidd  be  vahied  and  he  be  compelled  to  sell 
it  at  a  T)eaao«nable  price  for  the  consumer^ — 
tad  g^  thfl  .reply  ^at  the  cheaper  tiie  eon- 
smner  coidd.^^  it  .the  bettor^  and  that  if 
that  w^Ee  the  state  of  the  law  farmers 
voi^  cxxxrv.  L — 2 


would  have  to  submit  to  it.  Again :  ano- 
ther witness,  also  from  Scotland,  mentions 
with  disapproval  what  he  alleged  to  be  a 
conmion  practice  there,*  that  l»he  existing 
tenant  is  debarred  from  offering  to  re-hire 
his  farm  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease;  the 
object  of  course  being  to  encourage  offers 
froin  persons  who  would  otherwise  feel  a  de- 
licacy as  to  dispossessing  a  neighbour  or  a 
friend.  And,  still  further,  we  hud  it  sug- 
gested, not  by  a  witness,'  but  by  the  Scottish 
Chamber  of  Agriculture,  in  a  deliberately 
framed  document,  that  occupiers  of  land 
should  have  the  inalienable  right  to  kill  hares 
and  rabbits  on  their  own  occupations;  in 
other  words,  that  no  free  contract  should  be 
possible  between  owner  and  occupier,  but 
that  the  law  should  lay  down  as  a  principle 
that  the  existence  of  ground-game  is  not 
only  an  evil,  but  an  evU  of  such  magnitude, 
that  for  two  persons  to  enter  into  a  contract 
to  permit  or  to  encourage  the  preservation 
of  such  ground  game  has  in  it  something 
immoral,  and  is  therefore  to  be  held  not 
binding  in  consequence  of  the  immorality 
attaching  to  the  consideration  in  respect  of 
which  the  contract  was  entered  into. 

This  tendency  in  the  Committee  to  wander 
into  collateral  questions — ^if,  indeed,  we  be 
correct  in  our  oelief  that  such  a  tendency 
exists — seems  rather  to  shew  that  those  pei^- 
sons  were  right  who  asserted  that  we  kntw. 
all  about  the  Game  Laws,  and  that  it  was 
perfectly  useless  to  have  any  fresh  Committee 
appointed  upon  so  stale  a  subject  And 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  heads  of  in- 
quiry which  the  CiMumlttee  have  adopted,  the- 
same  thing  suggests  itself.  They  prbpose 
to  take  evidence  on  the  state  of  the  law. 
But  Locke  and  Irvine  on  the  Game  Laws 
give  them  all  they  require  to  know,^ancl  so 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  only  new  point 
which  has  been  elicited  from  the  witnesses  i?, . 
that  in  Scotland  a*  tenant  has  a  claim  for 
damage  arising  from  any  increase  in  the 
game  during  his  lease,  a  provision  in  the 
tenant's  favour  which  the  iaw  of  England 
does  not  recognise.  They  propose  to  con- 
sider the  working  of  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's 
Act  (1869),  attd  the  working  of  other  exist- 
ing laws  since  1862.  This,  however,  is  not 
much  more  than  a  matter  of  criminal  sta- 
tistics, and  the  Home  Office  with  the  aid  of 
chief  constables  and  clerks  of  the  peace 
douM  supply  all  that  is  needed,. and  in  the 
form*  of  Returns.  They  propose,  further,  to 
exammitae  a  practice  which  has  sprung  up  in 
the  memory  of  persons  now  linng,  that  of 
letting  shooting  separate  from  farms,  to  in- 
quire into  its  effect  on  the  agricultural  inte- 


*  This  statement  was  contradicted. 
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rest,  and  into  tbe  value  of  such  fihootiii|^ 
Here,  too,  nothing  but  vague  and  partial  in- 
formation can  bo  gleaned.  An  injured  or 
cross-grained  tenant  will  of  course  be  foirad 
to  say  how  annoying  and  detrimental  it  is 
for  a  rich  stock-brcJcer  to  breed  pheasants 
and  encoun^e  rabbits  without  any  regard  to 
the  occupier^  interests.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  quite  as  easy  to  shew  instances 
of  rich  stock-brokers  who  hire  shootings  and 
make  the  whole  business  more  agreeable  to 
the  tenants,  the  neighbours,  and  the  labour- 
ers, than  any  impoverished  owner .  could  or 
would  do.  Probably  every  member  of  the 
Committee,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  has 
had  to  do  with  the  hiring  of  shootings,  either 
as  a  lessor,  a  lessee,  or  a  valuer,  and  could 
give  a  fairly  accurate  opinion  as  to  rental  as 
well  without  as  with  evidence,  while  to  in- 
quire into  the  general  effect  of  the  practice 
of  letting  shootings  on  the  agricultural  inte- 
rest is  not  much  more  practical  than  the  old 
question  of  the  effect  of  Tenterden  steeple 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  On  this  head,  how- 
ver,  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  value' 
and  interest  of  Mr.  Alexander  Matheson's 
evidence.  There  is  no  man  who  knows 
more  about  the  growth  of  Highlaad  pros- 
perity, and  few  men,  we  suspect,  who.  have 
had  nK>re  to  do  \yith  it^  both  as  promoting 
it  and  profiting  by  it 

The  law  and  pmctice  as  to  the  rating  of 
g^me  is  perhi4;>s  not  a  subject  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  deserve  investigation  by  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee;  but  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  evidence  given  on  this 
branch  of  ,the  Game  Question  has  brought 
into  very  clear  light  an  abuse  which  has  ex- 
isted up  to  the  present  time,  t  and  which  cer- 
iainly  deserves  the  interference  of  the  l^is- 
jature  for  its  immediate  suppression.*' 

The  amount  and  vahie  of  gaiae  aa  an  ar- 
ticle of  food,  and  the  cost  of  its, production, 
is  also  a^  interesting  subject,  but  mifortu* 
jiately  the  only  evidence  as  yet  taken  is  that 
of  a  fashionable  poulterer,  whose  testimony 
is  of  very  Httle  value  as  regards  the  whole- 
^e,  though  he  is  no  doubt  very  conversant 
with  the  retail,  traffic  in  game. 

The  last  subject  ©f  inquiry  proposed  by  the 
ConHuittee  is  a  comparison  of  tbe  Scoteh 
with  the  English  aspe^  of  the  question. 
Here  the  inquiry  diverges  from  the  exact 
subject  in  hand  to  a  variety  of  ot^r  sub- 


.  *  Shortly,  the  abnae  is  this:  LMidhndsxelain- 
inff  tlie  right  of  shooting  paj  no  rate  upon  the 
vsJne  of  that  right.  Qame  tenants,  having 
shooting,  pay  no  rate  on  that  hire.  But  farm 
tenants,  if  they  hire  the  right  of  shoxyting  with 
their  farms,  pay  rates  in  nspeot  of  llie  whole 
rent,  not  of  that  part  of  it  only  vluch  applies  to 
the  colUvable  value  of  tl^e  hind. 


jects :  the  comparative  value  of  moors  and 
deer-forests  when  under  black  cattle,  under 
sheep,  and  under  deer;  the  amount  of 
labour  employed  in  each  case ;  tlie  amooiit 
of  food  produced;  the  duty  of  the  land- 
owner to  employ  his  land  so  as  to  supp^ 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  food  for  the 
people ;  the  duty  of  one  landlord  to  fence 
his  marshes  so  that  his  game  may  not  in- 
jure his  neighbour, — in  fact,  becoming  aii 
mquiry  of  political  economy  properly  so 
called,  not  of  natural  history  or  criminiil 
statistics,  and  moreover  an  inquiry  so  es- 
sentially trans-Forthian  as  to  suggest  a 
question  whether,  if  the  Committee  had  to 
be  appointed  at  all,  it  should  not  hanre  been 
appointed  exclusively  to  take  into  considera- 
tion the  Scotch  part  of  the  subject. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Committee  has  sat 
and  will  sit  again,  probably  with  small  re- 
sult ;  but  as  the  subject  is  one  of  general 
interest,  let  us  endeavour  to  contribute 
something  by  way  of  information,  and  to 
make  some  suggestion?,  to  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  towards  the  legislative 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Game. 

Among  the  many  and  vast  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  our  social  oconomy  du- 
ring the  present  oentory,  perhaps  theoe  is 
none  more  remarkable  than  the  change 
which  has  oome  over  us  in  almost  everything 
that  relates  to  the  subject  of  Game.  Onr 
law  is  changed;  our  habits  of  sport  are 
changed ;  some  of  the  objects  of  our  pur- 
suit as  sportsmen  have  disappeared ;  others 
have  been  introduced  or  re-intuoducied ;  im- 
mense improvements  have  taken  plaee  in 
gunnery,  so  that  twice  in  a  generation  a 
complete  revolution  has  befallen  what  our 
ancestors  used  to  term  *  fowling-pieces,'  and 
agricultural  improvements  have  led  us  to 
change  the  pointer  for  the  retriever,  who  in 
his  turn  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  super- 
seded by  drivers  and  flags. 

Many  years  ago,  the  writer  of  these  Knes 
asked  an  old  yeoman,  well  known  as  a  keen 
sportsman  and  unerring  shot,  how  many 
years  he  had  taken  out  a  game  certificate  ? 
*A8  long.  Sir,  as  certificates  have  been 
issued,'  was  the  reply ,*-**«;  leply  whidbi  naita- 
rally  leads  to  the  inquiry,  when  they  were 
first  given,  and  what  was  the  state  of  the  law 
before  that  time  ? 

ly[ot  to  trouble  o«r  readers  with  overmuch 
Blackstome,  who  on  this  subject,  ax  it  Be^oos 
to  us,  does  not  always  write  with  his  usual 
Ijood  sense,*  we  will  content  ourselves  with 

*  Blackatone  gives  inter  alia  the  following 
reasons  for  a  Qame  Law  :  M.  J^or  tlie  enoouca^re- 
ment  of  apiculture  and  improvement  of  lauds 
by  giving  every  man  an  exclusive  domi^i^ipiiover 
his  own  soil    2.  For  preservation  of  the  aevazal 
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modiig  one  passage^  wbieli  gives  in  a  snc- 
^Bct  form  the  state  of  the  law  in  his  time, 
a&d  Bhe<«rB  by  its  slightly'  sarcastic  vein 
vhat^he  thongfat  <ii  Game  Lavs  as  they 
«i»te4  ap  to  the  second  half  of  the  last 
c^Htsry : — 

'The  statutes  for  preserving  the  game  are 
maMj  aad  various,  and  not  a  little  obscure 
and  intricate  5  it  being  remarked  that  in  one 
stalute  only,  5  Anne,  c.  14,  there  is  false 
gjihnnar  in  no  fewer  than  six  places,  besides 
other  mistakes:  the  occasion  of  which,  or 
what  denomination  of  persons  were  probably 
th^  pemiers  of  these  statutes  I  shall  not  at 
fmscsit  eiKimje.  It  is  in  general  sufficient  to 
obiierr^  that  the  quaU^atiojis  for  killing 
gaB%  as  they  are  usually  called,  or  more 
properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties 
mfiicted  by  the  statute  law,  are: — 1.  The 
haling  a  freehold  estate  of  100?.  per  annum; 
ttwre  Deing  "fifty  times  the  property  required 
to-enabfe  a  man  to 'kin  a  partridge  as  to  vote 
for  ia  Imight  of  the  shire.  2.  A  leasehold  for 
99  jeara,  of  1502.  per  annum.  3.  Being  the 
snijyad  heir  apparent  of  an  esquire  (a  very 
loo9e  and  vague  de3criptionX  or  person  of 
enpcrior  degree.  4.  Being  the  owner  or 
keeper  of  a  forest,  park,  chase,  or  warren. 
For  oiMjnalified  persons  transgnjssing  these 
lawa  %y  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for 
that  purpose,  or  even  having  game  in  their 
CQflfeDdy^'OIr  for  persons  Oiowever  qualified) 
Hat  JuH  gjune,  or  have  it  in  possession  at  un^ 
seasonable  times  .  *  .  .  there  are  various 
penalties  .  .  .  •  and  lastly  ....  no  person 
nowcver  qualified  to  kill  may  make  mercha'n' 
ffite  of  this  valuable  privilege,  by  selling,  or 
exposiikjg'to  sale^  any  game,  on  pain  of  like 
forfelfiiro  as  if  he  had  no  qualification.' — 
CnaammUarieg,  book  iv.  chap.  idii. 

Wp  hardly  know  in  which  class  of  idols 
XmA  .Baoou  would  have  placed  the  infiuence 
exerted,  on.  human  opinion  by  extinct  laws. 
But  such  .an  influence  exists  and  strongly 
woils  cannot  b|e  denied,  Tbe  common 
gossip  of  half  the  cpunties  in  England  as  to 
<»EtavB|  pieces  of  property  looked  upon  here 
f^i  there  as  wrongfully  held;*  the  expegta- 
tm  o|  a  claimant  who  is  to  come  from  the 
eodaol.tiie  earth  and  eject  a  tortious  pos- 


i  of  thes9  iknitnals  which  would  soon  be  exr 
tttpiHwk  >y  f|igenei»l  liberty.  3.  For  prevention 
of  i^Unesa  ajod  dissipation  in  husbandmen,  arti- 
ficer^ and  others  of  lower  rank,  which  would  be 
the  ana  voidable  consequence  of  nniversal  licence. 
4»  IVir  pt^exKioti  of  popular  insurrections  and 
niatanoe  to  the  Qovenonent,  by^  disarming  Uie 
ba^  9f  the;people,'  On  these  reasons  it  may  be 
observed  a^  to  tlxe  Ist^  that  to  give  an  owner  an 
toilr&ltedpower  of  feeding  hisgame  on  occupiers' 
crm  1$  iiot  the  way  to  encourage  agriculture ; 
im&e  8tt^  iftd  Shi,  that  they  miitually  destroy 
Mk-'^ttiiih^;  itSd  as  to  the  4th,  that  if  it  ever 
iMtein^flH^bbtit^m^latibfo of  those  wlio  framed 
ft^li^;jt^6eriUbttty  Is  ^t  now  the  ohjeot;  of  a 


sessor, — ^tum  on  the  notion  so  prevalent 
among  the  lower  orders,  that  no  device  of 
law  is  good  against  the  indefeasible  claim 
of  the  heir,  and  shew  that  five  centuries  of 
Uses  and  Thists  have  not  been  able  to  eradi- 
cate a  popular  tradition. 

So  as  to  Game.  "While  the  above  de- 
scription of  the  Game  Laws  remained  cor- 
rect, there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that 
the  right  of  shootmg  was  a  purely  aristo- 
cratic privilege,  dependent  strictly  on  the 
possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  real 
property.  And  there  is  still  a  tendency  in 
speakers  and  writers  who  ought  to  know 
better,  to  treat  the  right  of  killing  game  as 
if  it  were  still  a  matter  of  privilege,  as  it 
was  a  century  ago ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is 
merely  a  matter  Of  bargain  and  8ale,^a 
thing  purchasable  or  procurable  by  every 
man  who  can  pay  for  a  licence  and  buy  an 
estate  or  hire  a  manor. 

But  this  transformation  of  privilege  into 
marketable  value  has  been  of  very  iSlow  ac- 
complishment. The  first  step  was  taken  by 
an  Act  passed  nearly  ninety  years  ago, 
which,  without  extending  the  terms  of  quali- 
fication, provided  that  all  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  their  qualification,  and  became 
sportsmen,  should  deliver  an  accoutit  in 
writing  of  their  names  and  places  of  abode 
to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the  county 
where  they  lived,  and  take  out  a  certificate, 
for  which  they  should  pay  annuidly  a  stomp 
duty  of  two  guineas. 

The  terms  of  qualification,  however^  re- 
mained nominally  the  same  for  nearly  half 
a  century  longer,  until,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  WilKam  IV.,  qualifications  to 
kill  game  were  abolished,  and  any  person 
who  took  out  a  certificate  was  empowered 
to  kill  game  subject  to  the  law  of  trespass. 
By  the  same  Act  (1  A  2  Wm.  IV.,  c.  32) 
the  safe  of  game  was  legalized,  and  a  step 
thereby  taken  toward  that  which  we  regard 
as  the  only  ultimate  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion—the  making  all  game  the  property  of 
the  Occupier. 

A  second  step  was  taken  in  the.saifte 
direction  about  ten  years  ago,  by  what  is 
known  as  Sii-  B^fldwin  Leigbton*s  Act  By 
this  Act,  the  consfediulary  have  power  to 
search  persons  suspected  of  poaching  if  met 
on  the  high  r6ad,  and  thus  the  gtiai^ans  of 
property  were  for  the  first  time  employed  as 
auxiliary  gamekeepers.  -  It  is  the  opinion  of 
some  persons  not  ill*qaalified  to  judge,  that 
this  Act,  which  raised  a  most  powerful  op- 
position at  the  time  of  its  passing,  bas  after 
all  not  added  sensibly  to  police  expenditure, 
while  it  has  done  much  to  put  a  stop  to 
what  is  known  as  gang-poaching,  and  there- 
by very  much  diminished  the  probability  of 
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crimes  of  Wolence  such  as  have  their  origin 
Id  the  parsuit  of  game. 

But  if  our  jaw  i&  changed  inmost  material 
particulars,  and  in  its  whole  spirit  as  regards 
game^  not  less  have  our .  habits  of  sport 
changed  also.  Yiitj  years  ago.  to  hire 
shooting  as  is  now  done  was  almost  un- 
known. Sir  James  ElphiBstone,  in  his  evi- 
dence before  4he  Gme-Law  Committee, 
said,  'When  I  was  a  boy,  there  was  no 
shooting  let  at  all  that  I  know  of ;  *  and  the 
irrepressible  Dod  tells  us  that  the  honoura- 
ble member  was  bom  in  1805,  so  that  his 
boyhood  must  nearly  coincide  with  the  end 
of  the  Great  War.  This  statement,  we  pre- 
sume, refers  only  to  Scotland,  and  primuily 
to  moorland  shooting  where  there  is  no  resi- 
dence on  the  ground.  Of  course,  both  in 
Scotland  and  £ngland,  when  a  counti7 
house  is  let,  any  rights  of  shooting  attached 
to  it  would  naturally  be  let  with  it,  although 
it  is  probable  that  hardly  any  money  value 
then  attached  to  the  privilege.  Now,  howr 
ever,  this  is  ail  changed.  Sportsmen  have 
become  so  numerons,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  has  increased  so  enormously,  that 
extravagant  money-rents  are  paid  for  the 
right  of  shooting.  One  shilling  sn  acre  is 
a  common  charge,  but  we  have  heard  of  in- 
stances in  which  more  than  twioe  that 
amount  has  been  offered  or  demanded.* 
And  this  demand  for  shooting  is  not  confined 
to  what  used  to  be  the  only  favorite  spots, 
but  is  spread  all  over  the  country^  A  return 
of  game  convictions  in  v^ous  counties 
shews  that  in  the  manufacturing  as  well  as 
in  the  agricultural  districts,  game  is  largely 
preserved.  In  tiie  ten  manufacturing  coun- 
ties of  Chester,,  Derby,  Durham,  Lancaster, 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Notts,  Stafford, 
Warwick  and  York,  there  were  4023  game 
convictions,  in  1869,  being  one  conviction 
for  2600  acres;  whereas,  in  the  ten  agricul- 
tural counties  of  Bucks,  Dorset,  Essex, 
Hants,  Herts,  Kent,  Lincohi,  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk and  Sussex,  there  were  2774  such  con- 
victions, being  one  conviction  for  3090 
acres,  an  area  nearly  one-fifth  larger. 
There  is  no  doubt  soflne  truth  in  Mr.  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley's  theory,  that  poaching  varies 
inversely  witib  the  pvevalaice  of  game  pre- 
servation ;  and  no  one  who  knows  a  closely 
preserved  district  can  be  ignorant  of  th^ 
fact  that  game  is  theare  look^  upon  by  the 
labourers  laore  as  part  of  the  erop  than 
it  is  in  locahties  where  game  preservation  is 
'■'      '        .1     II    ..,.,, ^,. I  i' 

*  We  believe  that  when  the  spocting  liflhts 
over  the  estates  of  the  too-well-known  W.  F. 
Windham  were  let  by  the  Court  of  Cliancerv 
three  years  ago,  2t.  9d.  an  acre  was  otfbred,  if 
not  accepted,— a  sum  nearly  equal  to  one<>feighth 
of  the  £Krm<rent. 


the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  Still,  the 
figures  shew  that  there  must  be  a  vast 
amount  of  game  preservation  averywhere, 
and  we  believe  it  increases  year  by  year. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  and  of- 
fences against  the  Game  Laws  being  counted 
by  the  ten  thousand  yearly,  and  forming  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crime  of  the  coun- 
try,* it  is  surely  worth  while  to  consider 
whether  legislation  can  do  anything  to  stop 
this,  which,  up  to  the  last  year,  we  might 
justly  call  a  growing  eviL  Game  convictions 
last  year  were,  it  is  true,  rather  fewer  than 
in  1870,  but  they  were  four  times  as  nume- 
rous as  in  1839.  And  perhaps  we  mav  as 
well  take  this  opportunity  of  inquiring  how 
matters  stand  in  our  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries  with  regard  to  game» 

In  the  autumn  of  1870,  a  circular  de»)atch 
was  addressed  to  the  governors  of  colonies 
by  the  Colonial  Secretary,  requesting  copies 
of  any  enactments  in  force  in  each  colony 
with  reference  to  trespass  and  to  the  preser- 
vation of  game,  and  another  circular  to  Sec- 
retaries of  Legation  by  the  Foreign  Secretary 
with  a  aimUar  inquiry  as  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. In.  most  cases  very  ample  and  ex- 
haustive replies  have  been  returned,  which 
have  been  laid  before  Parliament. 

Of  our  North  American  colonies,  Canada 
has  not  returned  any  answer.  Prince  Ed- 
ward's Island  appears  to  have  but  one  care 
in^  the  question  of  game — the  preservation 
of  a  creature  called  the  *  partridge  or  tree- 
grouse,'  and  the  only  game  enactment  is  one 
prescribing  a  fence-time  for  the  killing 
thereof. 

Newf oundl^id  has  compressed  hei;  Game 
Code  into  an  Act  of  17  clauses,  which  pre- 
scribes a  fence-tune  both  for  killing  and 
selling  any  /partridge,  ptarmigan,  grouse, 
snipe,  blackbird,  or  other  wild  or  migratory 
bird  (except  wild  geese,  mid  rabbit,  hare 
and  deer)y  makes  it  illegal  to  take  the  eggs 
of  any  wild  bird  under  a  penalty  of  25  dol- 
lars, and  forbids  entirely  the  hunting  or 
taking  of  any  hares,  quails,  or  other  game, 
for  five  year^  from  the  importation  of  the 
samcf     This    enactment  shows    that    the 


*Sii)nnianroontictlansofniale9,1870  ,  .  335,574 
Do  1871  .  .  832,793 

Summary  convictions  under 

Game  Laws, ^  1870  .  .    10,580 

Do  1871  .  .      8,888 

Or,  in  1870,  one  in  83.6  of  total  cenvictioDS  of 
Mtales ;  and  in  1871»  one  in  86.S^.  Thctfe  w«ra 
only  46  women  oonvioted  of  offences  againsfe  tho 
Game  Laws  in  these  two  years. 

f  There  seems  to  be  a  tendency  in  legislatures 
to  class  rabbits  among  birds,  probably  on  Sir 
Boyle  Eodie's  principle,  because  he  is  almost.  If 
not  altogether,  able  to  be  in  two  places  atr  once. 
We  believe  that  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton's  Act,  in 
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GoWiBts  ape  becomiDg  alive  to  tiie  effects 
tf*  icckless  destruction  of  aniinal  life,  al- 
fliongli  for  some  reason  or  other  an  except 
tkm  IS  made  against  hares  of  the  Nova  Sco- 
tia breed  •  introduced  into  the  central  dis- 
tract of  Newfoundland,  One  other  clatise 
deserves  mention.  It  is  to  effect  that  no- 
Chiog  in  the  Act  is  to  be  construed  to  extend 
to  tony  poor  settler  who  shall  kill  any  game 
torlud  own  immediate  consumption  or  that 
o^lds  family.  If  there  is  an  Auberon  Her- 
h&t  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  New^ 
{bandlandy  this  clause  must  surely  have  been 
urtroduced  by  him  after  a  fierce  tirade 
j^plmst  an  aristocracy  of  wealth. 

Ah  excuse  reported  to  hav6  been  given 
by  certain  cheruDs  when  by  an  excessively 
polite  saint  to  whom  they  appeared  in  a  vi- 
woto  they  were  requested  to  sit  down,  would 
jpfobably  be  given  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
i*ill  vext  Bermootheesi'  in  answer  to  an  in- 
jury why  they  have  no  Game  Law, — I^ous 
rt  akcmpas  de  quoi.  So  they  have  expend- 
ed all  their  energies  in  an  *  Act  for  the  Ex- 
tirpation of  the  Orow,^  in  which  it  is  recit- 
ed, tiiat  *the  bircl  called  crow  has  become  a 
nuisance  and  is  very  destructive  to  young 
domestic  poultry,  and  to  the  few  native  wild 
hirds  of  these  islands  which  were  esteemed 
the  giirdener's  friends,  but  are  fast  becoming 
extinct,  liirough  the  depreda:tions  of  the 
nSd  birds  called  crow,*  and  it  provides  that 
taybody  who,  during  the  year  1871,  pfo- 
dttcesf  a  dead  crow  to  any  Justice  of  the 
FWe  diall  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him 
to  two  shillings  reward,  and  sixpence  each 
for  crow's  eggs.  There  is  something  rather 
droll  in  tfie  picture  which  suggests  itself  of 
a  Betmndian  sportsman  cbming  into  the 
ao^gost  presence  of  *  any  neighbouring  Jus- 
tice,' iaden  -with  dead  crows,  and  claiming  a 
wwird  ftfoih  the  pubKc  treasury.  No  doubt, 
Iwwrever,  there  was  a  good  reason  for  the 
CBactm^t,  and  also  for  the  fine  of  not  more 
Attn  ^0«.  imposed  upon  anv  shooter  of  the 
rid  bird,  blue  bird,T)lack  tird,  or  cat  bird, 
dove,  cMct  of  village,  or  quail,  between 
Jihtiary  iBt  and '  September  1st,  1871,  the 
Act  aj^parently  expiring  at  the  end  of  last 
year. 

.Tire  Gamfe  Law  of  British  Cohimbia  is 
cttntoed  to  an  Ordyii^ance  providing  a  fence 
tijo^  protecting  eggs  of  game,  and  giving 
a^wer  of  aewrch  to  the  police. 
^  Aetd'  eeem  to  be  bo  provisions  as  to 
mne^ia  «yby  Act  or  Ordinance  of  our  West 
fi£^  <«r  Afiican  Colonies,  with  the  excep- 
6^n  rf^i^ke  Caj©  olGoiid  Hope  and  Natal. 


a  wa8  sent  So  the  Lords,  con- 
provision  fgr  protecting  rc^ 


At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  there  are  veiy 
curious  provisions  in  an  *  Act  for  the  better 
Preservation  of  Wild  Ostriches,  1870,'  which 
refers  to  a  proclamation  of  a  former  Gover- 
norj  making  it  illegal  to  kill  elephants,  sea- 
cows,  hippopotamuses,  orboute-bucks  (what- 
ever they  may  be),  without  a  special  per- 
mission from  the  Governor.  Elephants  were 
afterwards  excluded  from  the  protection  of 
the  law,  but  *  the  beautiful  and  rare  species 
of  deer  called  Eland,'  was  subsequently 
included. 

Natal  protects  partridge,  pheasantj  pear 
cock,  guinea-fowl,  crane,  ostrich,  seeretary- 
bird,  and  turkey-buzzard  (two  valuable  sca- 
vengers), buffalo,  qnagga,  zebra,  hare,  and 
all  antelopes.  We  presume,  however,  that 
there  is  no  fence  time  in  the  Cape  Colony 
in  favour  of  a  creature  called  'Episcopus 
Natidensis,'  nor  in  Natal  for  any  Dean  ol 
Capetown. 

The  Game-Laws  of  Hong-Kong,  Ceylon 
(where  the  only  game  protected  is  the  ele- 
phant), and  the  Mauritius  do  not  call  for  any 
special  remark.  Of  the  Austr^dian  Colonies, 
however,  New  South  Wales  has  a  most 
stringent  Game  Law  protecting  both  native 
and  imported  game;  and  Queensland  has 
passed  an  Act  for  the  express  purpose  oi 
protecting  game  imported  into  the  Colony, 
imposing  fines  of  6/.  apiece  for  taking 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  hares  and 
swans,  and  15/.  for  deer  and  antelopes, 
T^mania  fines  every  illegal  possessor  of 
pheasants,  partridges,  grouse  or  hares  with 
a  fine  of  20/.,  and  the  eggs  of  the  protected 
birds  are  themsdves  protected  by  a  fine  of 
5/.  Native  game  also  is  protected,  and  a 
person  who  sets  at  large  any  weasel,  ferret, 
or  domestic  cat,  is  finable  to  the  extent  of 
5/.  South  Australia  follows  suit  in  game 
preserving,  but  irith  lower  penalties,  and 
New  Zeidand  has  an  Act  called  *  Ihe  Protec- 
tion of  Animals  Act,'  one  of  the  provisions 
of  ivhich  is  a  prohibition  against  introduc- 
ing any  fox,  venomous  rep^e,  vulture,  or 
other  bird  of  prey,  under  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  100/.  I  and  a  fine  of  20Z.  for  sell- 
ing a  dead  henpheasant. 

So  miich  for  our  Colonies.  Let  tis  now 
examine  the  •  Foreign -office  Reports.  From 
Mr.  Petre,  Seotetary  of  Legation  at  Berlin, 
we  have  a  very  full  and  interesting  report 
of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  Game 
Law  in  Prussia,  ftpplyiag  with  more  or  less 
accuracy  to  the  rest  of  Germany. 

Previous  to  1848,  the  right   of  killing 

fame  in  Prussia,  as  in  the  rest  of  Germany, 
ad  beett  held  independently  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  soil,  exclusively  by  the  Princes, 
the  .Nobility,  the  Clergy,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  municipalitiefli     We  may  well 
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uodcretaQd  how  unpopular  thiiB  pnrilege  was, 
aad  acoordioglj  Hbe  y«ar  of  RevolutAon' 
saw,  the  whole  sjalem  swept  away  in  some 
Gbrman  eoauUiea  ^nth  a  measure  of  reoog^ 
nition  of  the  rights  aholiahed^  but  in  Prussia 
in  the  most  high-handed  and  arbitrary  maxif 
ner.  The  Becroe  is  worth  traascribing,  as 
a  modfil  of  reTplutionary  simplleity  and  con* 
ciflmiess  :•-*• 

Law.  of  Oetoher  SI,  1848. 
,  *1.  All  rig^t  of  killing  gaaxie  on  another  per- 
son's land  is  abolished  without  compensation, 
idl  dues  and  services  in  return  (Gegenleist- 
ungen),  to  which  the  possessors  oi^  this  right 
have  been  hitherto  subject,  are  abolished. 

*  2.  The  right  of  killing  game  cannot  for 
the  future  be  separated  as  a  right  constitut- 
ing real  property  (dingUches  Recht)  from  the 
land  Itself. 

*a.  Every  landowner  has  a  right  to  kill 
game  on  his  own  land*  He  may  exercise  this 
right  by  pursuing  and  taking  the  gamejba 
any  lawful  manner. 

*  Landowners  whose  properties  adjoin,  are 
free  to  unite  their  lands  into  a  comnion  game 
district,  and  either  to  let  the  shooting  to  the 
highest  bidder,  or  to  appoint  a  gamekeeper 
to  shoot  over  it,  or  to  allow  the  shooting  to 
remain  in  abeyance  altogether.  But  no  land- 
owner can  be  forced  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
njent  of  this  nature. 

'4.  Landowners  are  restricted  in  theij, 
right  of  killing  game  only  by  the  general  and 
special  l*olice  Kegulations  on  the  subject,  the 
oDJect  of  which  is  to  secure  the  safety  of  the 
public  and  to  protect  the  crops. 

*The  right  of  following  up  game  (Jagd- 
folge)  is  abolished.' 

Then  follow  some  special  provisions  as  to 
fortresses,  and  an  announcement  that  the 
new  \B,ir  was  to  take  effect  at  once»  It  did 
so,  but  its  continuance  was  short  indeed. 
Mr.  tetre  proceeds  :r— 

*The  injurious  conse^nceb  of  such  a 
sweeping  measure,  which  allowed  the  peasant 
proprietor,  or  any  numbet  of  persons  authoriz- 
ed by  him,  to  kijl  game  without  any  restric- 
tion or  riafe^ard  of  any  kind,  at  kll  seasons 
of  the  year,  in  a  countiy  where  land  is  so  par- 
celled oiit  aiid  inclosures  arc  so  rare,  soon 
ni^de  themselves  apparent,* 

and  in  lew  than  two^years  it  was  fo'U'nd  ab- 
solutely necessary  to^  modify  thisrev6lut!6n- 
ary  measure,  which  was  done  by  passing  a 
law  called  *  Jagd-Polizei-Qrdnung,*  the  mpst 
important  provisions  of  which  were  those 
wmch  limit  the  personal  exercise  of  the  right 
of  killing  ffame  to  owners  of  at  least  2K)0 
acres,  which  insist  on  a  game  certificate  for 
sportsmen,  and  which  fix  fen<^e-tin^  forliie 
various  species  of  game.*    The  provisions 


♦  'As  the  law  now  stands  In  Prussia'  (so  Isiays 
Mr.  Petr^,  'any  perscm  owi^dff'not  ]^  than 
200  acres  lying  togMier,  and  who  pfooores  an- 


as to  fenoe*time  have  been  farther  modified 
by  another  hiw^pased  in  1870  by  the  North 
German  ParUament,  which  further  reg^ulatos 
fesBce-time,  ao  as  to  make  it  identical  in  the 
whole  North  German  Empire. 

Some  of  the  regulations  strike  an  Epgliak 
sportsman  aa  eurioua.  For  example : .  caper^^ 
caihde  cocksybktokeocks,  and  cock  pheasantft 
are  only  protecled  from  1st  June  tiU  Slst 
August  whereas  \h»  ladies  of  those  fsimilies 
may  not  be  killed  after  1st  Febmairy;  The 
poor  fox  has  no  friends  in  North  Giermaay^ 
and  may  be  riiot  at  bU  the  year  xound^  while 
the  ba<%er  has  no  enemies  exc^t  m  Oetobet 
and  November.  The  elk  figures  in.  this  Ifui^ 
and  is  almost  as  long  proteeted  as  l^e.bodr 
ger,  his  close  time  lasting  from  Ist  Deeem- 
ber  to  14th  August  It  does  jksX  always 
happen  that  these  lists  ace  aacurate^  In  our 
own  Game  Law^  for  example,  the/ bustard 
finds  a  place,  tiMmgh  he  has  lon^  ainte/die* 
appeared  from  t^  heaths  of  0O£fi(^  aiid 
Suffi>lk^  and  even  from '  Salisbury  Plain«* 
Mr.  Petoe,  however/ tdteH^  what  is  h^ter^l^* 
lag  toiknoWf  th^i  elks  arb  alill  found  in  two 
fovests  in  PniKia*«-^ne  of  them  the  staio 
forest  of  Ibenhorat  U^  are  satd  to 
amount  in  number  to  2iS4)f  a  small  remiiaak 


noally  a  game-certificate  at  a  cost  of  3«.  (b  Hkn- 
over  ^.,  and  in  Hess^  ^«.)  has  an  mnrestricted 
right  to  kill  jiraine  upon  his  own  inoperty,  and 
tbe  same  rigl^  ia-extended  to  all  iAqk>aeid  lands 
of  whatever  exxent  they  may  be.  Unlndosed 
properties  of  less  than  200  acres  do  not  entitle 
their  owners  to  kill  game  on  their  own  lands ; 
these  revert  for  all  sportingfYnarposes  to  the  eom^ 
maiM  in  whiek  th^  ate  ^tuated,  a»d  form  a 
common,  shooting  district. , 

'  The  communal  authorities  are  bound  either 
to  appoint  a  game-keex>er  to  shoot  over  the  dis- 
trict, or  to  let  the  shooting,  or  to  Iteve-lt  ii^abey* 
ance ;  in  either  of  the  two  farmer  cases  the  pseb 
fits  derived  from  it  are  divided  between  %h»  own* 
ers  of  tbe  lands  which  form  tlie  district.  An 
exception  to  tliis  rule  is  niade  when  properties  of 
less  than  200  acres  are  situated  in  the  midst  of, 
or  arq  partially  sntromided  by,  a  Ibvest  &{  SMica 
than  2000  acres  in  the  i)os8CHse&Qn[iof  ^  #lt|^o 
owner.  In  such  case  tbe  owner;  is  bound  to  let 
tbe  shooting^  to  tbe  proprietor  of  tbe  i^urrouhd- 
inp:  forest.'" 

Evefry  landowner,  howevier,  who  under  these 
provisions  has  no  peirsonal  right  to  kill  game, 
has  remedies  agidost  exces^ve  pMseoryat^oi^  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Communal  or  oilier  lessee,  Jn 
Hanover  rabbits  are  eigcluded  from  the  list  of 
game^  and  in  most  plluies  the  landowner,  who  H 
generally  oecnpier,  can  kill  Uiem^^thOTwliettiian 
lor  shooting,  aad  without  applyUigf  l(M?,p^iplfr 
sipnto  any  authority  \yhat8oever. 

'  *  The  last  instance  of  a  bustard^s  nest  in  Eng- 
land appears  to  have  been  In  or  about  tli6  vear 
1832,  though  8catterfid.egg6^were  found  in  Noy- 
fork  up  to  1838 ;  and  a  bustard  was  shot  in  De- 
vondbire  la  Deeember,'  1851. '  The  bustard  has 
also  keenftyuadln  Torksbirevt  usttillatet^iati; 
attd'someiqteciinewmay  be  Mttit&'the'MuHniin 
at  York.  ^  t 
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df  file  herds  irhich  no  doubt  once -wandefed 
titfOQgh  the  Hercynian  foreBt,  and  they  are 
iBOit  cBvefnlly  preserved. 

The  Isw  as  to  game  in  RoBsia  pr^sentft 
few  peculiar  featares.  Landowners  have 
tfce  n^t  to  shoot  on  their  own  lands,  and 
OK  tends  rented  from  the  Grown>  subject  to 
slew»tqne.  There  is,  however,  in  Russia, 
a^priiiff  shootingHieason  from  Ist  March  to 
19ib  Msef:^  o.  &,  for  male  capercailzie,  fot 
bUekcoek^  woodcock,  and  water  birds  gene* 
oA]^  '  Hie  sabscribers  to  Htrrlingham  and 
^  ^nn  Chib  may  perhaps  wish  to  avail 
tbemsc^tcB  of  this  fact  as  a  precedent  for 
tknt^MVti  spring  performances.  In  Russia, 
hmrever,  the  produce  of  tiiie  spring  ^  chasse^ 
is  not  allowed  to  be  sold. 

Noienee-tim^  is  provided  by  the  law  of 
S«e<ftan  and  ^Norway  eircept  for  unenclosed 
IumL  Any  person  possessing  land  may 
sport  tluereott.  We  feel,  however,  in  read- 
■g  Uiie  iSognlations,  that  we  have  got  into  a 
tioontry  lith^  different  from  our  own,  as 
aippbody  who  is  patriotic  enough  to  do  so 
my,  by  giving  notioe  to  the  owners  of  land, 
panne  bears,  wdSreSy  Ivnxea  and  ghtttoM 
fverfiAere,  wh^  there  is  a  special  provision 
lAist  any  person  who  has  '^  marked  down'  a 
boff  in  his  den  during  winter  is  to  have  the 
aple  right  of  killing  him,  and  is  not  to  be 
£atoi^&^  'm  this  luxurious  amusement  even 
\f:  the  happy  owner  of  the .  land  which 
*M^  Bntin  f6r  winter  quarters. 

yroih  Norway*  ft  is  a  long  step  downwards 
i^i^  Njetherland^ ;  from  the  wildest  to  the 
modt  •  enclosed  eounAry  in  Europe.  The 
hwof  tho  NeUierlands  as  to  game  is,  how^ 
ever,  well  worth  examination,  as  that  coun- 
ttjf.  re^eriibles  England  in  its  economic  ar- 
nogcments  more  nearly  than  does  any  other 
OQon^  of^  the- continents  The  practice  of 
letUng  the  l«iid  to  one  person  and  the  sport- 
ing to  another  is  said  to  be  almost  universal, 
wBlbihe  game  itself,  if  we  may  trust  Mr. 
IiM»ck,  ifivactually  regarded  as  the  propeirty 
«ttfe  laAdlowl. 

\  hi*  0THI6J;  ^  legaRze  sport,  a  licence  is  re- 
qaired^'^iogether  with  a  written  permission 
U&m  the,  ^wnpft  Eenoetday s  are  i^pointed 
fer«acbrprovhice,  and  the  Committee  of  the 
ft<Hrlri<*ia'19fi$ltcs^  decides  what  game  should 
liijSfiotjriin4  l^oif  much,  and  even  descend 
y^  «|iiQh.nuim^  as  the  number  of  hares  to 
h»dHH4n  any' one  battue^  Whether  diceo- 
tte«»'**^girMi:  whidi  hate  id  to  be  shot  and 
wh|f h. paired,  as  iiatJie  old  Pi'enfeh  rtoty, 
Jjel;  a^  jioi^ift.  ipforme^a*^   On  Sunday,  at 


'iff  fUji'aftrois  li^vren  ici^Piwrseb  Jolieisft  Air 

.  vkulm^ !  81  tooa  f^fwfiw  Piei7e»  j«  voue  nrie  de 

c£|Mcfifer»parco  q^'Uest  marl  do  JoUe.  Blvx^i^ 

tioavez  Julie,  laissez-la  passer,  parce  qu'tlle  est 


night,  in  time  of  "Mnow  or  floods,  shooting  is 
prohibited,  and  there  are  very  special  rules 
as  to  decoys,  while  the  catching  of  larks, 
thrushes,  or  finches,  without  permission  of 
the  owner  of  the  land,  is  forbidden.  The 
State  gives  rewards  for  the  destruction  of 
foxeSf  martens,  and  other  noxious  animals^ 
and  imposes  fines  and  imprisonment  as  a 
punishment  for  infractions  of  the  Game 
Law.     Simple  trespass  is  not  punishable. 

There  is  a  school  of  politicians  in  Eng- 
land bent,  or  said  to  be  bent,  on  American- 
ising onr  institutions.  As  these  gentlemen 
not  nnfrequently  hold  strong  opinions,  and 
these  opinions  not  ^vburable  to  game 
laws,  we  take  the  liberty  of  requesting  them 
to  read  Mr.  Fane's  5-eport  on  the  Laws  re- 
lating to  Game  and  Trespass  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  to  omit  to  study  the  game 
laws  G^  the  State  of  New  York,  given  as  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  general  legislation 
throughout  the  country.  As  to  those  laws 
in  geneiul,  Mr.  Fane  remarks : — 

*  In  their  titles,  the  laws  always  profess  to 
be,  not  for  the  protection  of  game  for  the  pro- 
fit and  enjoyment  of  the  proprietors  of  land, 
but  for  its  preservation  for  its  popular  and 
general  use.  Notwithstanding,  however, 
this  evident  intent  of  the  different  Acts  that 
the  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  for 
the  protection  of  public  rath^  than  of  indi- 
vidual interests,  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
dication that  the  game  on  private  lands  is  to 
be  considered  the  property  of  the  State,  or  of 
any  other  person  than  the  landlord.  On  the 
contrary,  in  most  of  the  laws,  proprietary 
riehts  in  this  matter  are  distinctly  recognis- 
ed\  and,  furthermore,  in  several  important 
States  the  law  of  trespass  having  been  found 
insufficient  to  secure  these  rights,  special  en- 
actments have  bcfen  passed  protectmg  land- 
owners against  poachers.  For  instance,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  **  any  person  trespas- 
sLog  uppn  lands  owned  or  occupied  by  ano- 
ther for  the  purpose  of  shooting,  hunting^  or 
fishing  thereon,  after  public  notice  by  such 
owner  ot  occupant,  ....  is  deemed  guilty 
of  trespass  and  is  liable  to  such,  owner  or  oc- 
cupant in  cxemplaiy  damages  for  each  offence 
not  exceeding  25  dollars  (dZ,  4^«  2d^^),  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  the  owner  or  occupant  for 
the  value  of  the  gante  kiUed^nr  taken."  In 
Connecticut,:  the  penalty  for  poaching  is  5 
dollars;. and  in,  Unode  Inland  5  dollars  for 
the  first,  and  10  dollars  for  the  second  of- 
fence. In  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  trespas- 
ser in  pursuit  of  game,  if  a  resident  of  the 
St^  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  5  dollars;  if  a 
non-r^nident^  to  a  penalty  of  15  dollars.  By 
the  4tib  section  «f  the  law  of  Virginia  for  the 
pi^Qs^r^atiion  of  game,  it  is  enacted,  that  if 
any  person  shall  **^ shoot,  hunt,  or  range,"  on 
land  not  his  own,  he  shall  forfeit  3  dollars  for 

fempie  de  Pierre^  mids  si  voos  voyez  oe  vienx  oe- 
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th«  fb«t  offence,  6  dollars  for  the  second,  aad 
9  for  the  third,  which  penalties  are  doubled 
should  the  offence  be  committed  on  Sunday, 
or  during  the  night.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
Colonial  Act  of  1760  is  still  on  the  Statute 
Book,  with  subsequent  amendments ;  and  by 
this  law,  poaching  is  punidhed  by  a  penalty 
of  40». ,  or  6jr  thirty  days  imprisontMnt.  Still, 
the  main  purpose  of  these  laws  is  undoubt' 
edly  the  preservation  of  the  game  for  the  use 
of  the  people,  and  to  provide  against  its  wan- 
ton destruction  by  the  mischievous  and  igno- 
rant, who  might  like  it  out  of  season,  or  de- 
stroy nests  and  eggs  ;  and  probably  it  has 
been  found — especially  in  the  old  Eastern 
States,  where  the  population  is  the  largest, 
and  the  supply  of  wild,  unprotected  game 
the  smallest — that  the  only  ejiectual  means  of 
preventing  the  extinction  of  this  important 
item  of  popular  food  is  to  give  the  proprie- 
tors of  land  a  direct  interest  and  efficient 
protection  in  preserving  it.' 

We  proceed  to  give  a  summary  of  the 
Game  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
we  do  so  that  ouir  readers  may  see  that  it  is 
not  only  in  a  country  like  England,  bound 
hand  and  foot  under  the  heel  of  a  dominant 
Church  and  a  feudal  aristocracy,  that  Nu- 
gent provisions  exist  for  the  preservation  6f 
game,  bat  that  in  demoeratic  New  York 
protection  is  extended  both  to  deer  aud 
grouae  (the  game  o£  the  country),  and  also 
to  pigeons,  docks,  and  song-birds ;  both  to 
salmon,  the  only  fish  epeoially  protected  in 
Bngland,  and  also  to  trout  and  bass,  and  in 
some  respects  to  the  eel,  th«  herring,  and 
even  the  minnow.  *De  minimis,  non  curat 
lex  ^  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  the  Asaeiiv* 
bly  and  Senate  of  New  York. 

Now  for  the  Act: — In  certain  parts  of 
the  State  no  moose  deer  to  be  killed  for 
ftve  years;  in  other  parts  only  from  the 
15 th  August  lallthedlst  December,  and  not 
with  do^  No  fawn  to  be  killed  *while  in 
its  spotted  coat,'  no  grey  rabbit  between  the 
let  January  and  Novetober.  No  wild  -pi* 
geoQ  to  be  Rotator  disturbed  while  nesting, 
or  within  a  qna^r  of  a  mUe  of  ne^ing- 
gconnd.  No  wood*dnck,  dusky  duck,  mcd- 
laird,  or  teakiuck  to  be  kiHed  between  the 
Ist  Febrdary  amd  the  16th  August,  except 
in  Long  Island  Sound  or  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  Punt  guns  foibidden*  .No  one  tp 
kill  any  eaglcj  ^h-hawk,  nighb'hawk,  whip- 
poor^ill,  anchy  sparrow^  yellowbird,  wren^ 
martin,  swallow,  tanagor,.  oriole,  bobolink, 
or  other  san^birdSyAt  any  time-^-^^bins, 
brown^hreshors,  woodpeckers,  blaokbirds^ 
meadow-larks,  and  starlings  being  protected 
from  August  to  December  inclusiva  Five 
dollars  penalty  for  each  bird,  apd  the  same 
per  nest  for  birds^-nesting, --O  ye  boys  of 
England! — fecial  exemption  in-  favoon  of 
nataraUsts  an«  persons  killiiig  on  ttieir  own 


premises  any  robin,  during  the  period  whea 
summer  fndta  or  grapes  are  ripening,  i^'ovk^ 
inp  9uch  robin  is  killed  in  the  act  af  desttKxt^ 
in^  such  fruit  or  grapes.  The  Act  debs 
not  specify  whether  any  emendation  is- to  he 
made  in  the  text  of  *'  who  killed  Ooelc 
Robin  ?  ^  though  it  is  clear  that  the  spanro^ 
not  being  either  an  Owen  or  a  Hooker,  would 
incur  the  penalties  of  the  section  if  he  nsecl 
his  bow  and  arrow  as  nursery  rhymes  reiatd« 

Pinnated  grouse  are  not  to  be  killed, 
except  by  the  landowner,  for  ten  years  i/^ 
come.  Close  time  for  woodcock,  quail  and 
grouse.  Buffed  grouse  and  quail  not  to  be 
killed  for  two  years  to  come  in  certain 
localities,  nor  to  be  snared  at  any  time. 
Close  time  in  certain  localities  for  wild  fowl, 
doion  to  coots.  Prohibition  against  shooting* 
them  by  night  or  from  steam-punts,  «mder  a 
penalty  of  50  dollars.  Trespass  in  puvsiiit 
of  game  aftisr  notice  published  in  the  official 
peters  of  the  county^  finable  to  the  extent  of 
25  dollarsu  Poisoning  or  drugging  iish,  or 
placing  pasoivorous  fish'  in  any  water 
stocked  Tdth  trout  and  bass,— misdemeaan?- 
our, — repayment  of  damf^e,  and  100  doltera 
fine.  Dams  in  rivers  to  have  slui^ot^ayfli. 
Trout  only  to  be  caught  by  angling,  dose 
time  for  salmon,  lake  trout^  bass  and  muscar 
longo.  Strict  provisions  as  to  netting. 
Powers  to  arrest,  and  to  search  premisiea. 
Non-paym^Dit  of  penalties  to  involve  impri^ 
sonment. 

There  is  one  provision  in  this  New  York 
Gara6  Law  wMch  deserves  peculiar  ^rtteilttbti 
— ^that  by  which  game  on  advertised  land  is 
specially  protected.  "We  have  often  thought 
that,  under  restrictions,  some  {dan  of  Uiia 
kind  might  be  adopted  in  &)g1»iid«  At 
present  our  trespass  law  is  an  absolute  nuli- 
lity ;  and,  aHhofugh  a  stringent  law  all  over' 
the  country  wouM  be  entirely  contrary  tj6 
public  opinion,  and  bo  worse  than  Mr.  Ayr^ 
ton's  Park  Regulations,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  some  method  of  checking  wilful  and, 
so  to  say,  malicious  trespass  might  be 
devised. 

Throughout  the  Swiss  Confederation  gsme 
is  recognised^  as  the  property  of  the  6tat^ 
and  as  a  natural  result,  except  in  one  caB« 
ton,  there  is  hardly  airy  game  at  tU.  hi 
that  oanton,  (Aargau)  the  system  of  Uc^nobs 
daes  not  prevaiL  Nearly  everywhere  else 
licences  are  granted  which,  if  weundentend 
them  ari^t,*  give  pecmi^sion  to  qport  gene*^ 
rally  onr  unenclosed  ground,  the  eportsman 
having  to  koep  at  a  distanoefrom  houses^ 
and  being  liable  r  for  any  damage  he  or  his 
dogs  may  do.  In  Aai^u  the  territory  is 
divided  into  seventy*two  district  for  sports 
ii^  purpoAes,and  the  right  of  footing  is 
let  or  leased  to  the  highest  bidders,  not 
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\8aaa%  smhtb  thnn  six  in  each  district.  This 
jjiproaiches  to  the  old  English  system  of  a 
^nfificatton^  and,  even  with  the  permissions 
¥JHch  the  lessees  are  allowed  to  give,  greatly 
Reacts  the  number  of  sportsmen,  and,  in  a 
QQCPeBpoiidiag  degree,  increases  the  quantity 
of  fame.  -  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  some 
cantons  game,  notably  efuunais,  has  become 
so  aearce  that  prohibitions  are  issned  against 
att  sportiBg  whatever. 

The  report  from  Denmark  seems  to 
imoimt '  to  this,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
gsae  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  the 
occupier  may  do  pretty  much  as  he  likes  on 
^  own  gronnd. 

fipedn,  though  it  gave  us  the  pointer,  i^- 
pnra  to  have  no  game  law,  at  least  none 
whiek  is  raiforced.  Portugal  is  nearly  in 
the  ttmtfe  condition.  Persia  and  Turkey  do 
Qot'deseirvie  notice. 

We  stated  in  our  account  of  the  Game 
Law  of  l^ssia,  that  it  applied,  with  more 
or  lfl«B  aficoistcy,  to  the  other  comatries  of 
QvmBny.  In  Baden^  the  law,  which  ia  very 
siailar  i&  that  of  Prassia,  is  said  to  work 
wjr  well,  and  to  give  general  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Boil^  adds :— « 

*T6ere  ts  a  large  amount  of  game,  especial- 
If  n)€;-deer  and  hares,  in  a  state  of  freedbm 
A  brer  the  vatley  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Grand 
D«cirf,  ft  colisiderable  part  of  which  has  hi- 
VstAa  gone  to  supply  the  Paris  market.  Al- 
tiioagh  this  country  is  very  fertile  and  highly 
cab^ated)  lew  complaints  about  game  are 
hevad^  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  with  the  view  to 
pvore  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  are  in 
daager. ,  1  can  only  attribute  this  to  the  gen- 
aiiFteel5Ag  of  security  arising  from  the  fact 
tWthe  antfboritfes  are  at  liberty  to  interfere, 
ud  dofinterfe^  whenever  in  aiiy  district  the 
^me  is  found  to  have  increased  in  an  exces- 
sive dcjgpree.  As  far  aa  the  individual  farmers 
an  «aD4>enied,  the  shootang-leases,  usually 
contain  ia  stipulation  as  to  the  compensation 
to'  be  granted  in  case  of  undue  injury  to  the 

Baram^.  WttrtembeiTg,  Austria,  Saxony 
and  Hesse  do  not  seem  to  call  for  any  par- 
tiealqtr  remark.  Their  Oame  Laws  before 
IMft  trere  ftll,  more  or  less,  like  the  old 
Gane  Law  of  Pmasia;  idl  have'sinoe  been 
oodifi^  in  a  similar  Hianner.* 

Ir kaly:  there  iu^  no  less  than  nine  diffe- 
raalsets.of  laws  in  force  in  yartous  parts 
of.  die  eoontfy.  The  Italian  Ovil  Code, 
hcnreyeivorders  thatFprcperty  in  game  or  :fi8h 
Wi  aaimali  eke  ^JbrnamO  og^tU  di  caccia  o 
Ufom)  VL  acquired  by  occnpancy,  and  lays 
dffim-rthe  piinoipk  that  it>  is  not  lawfiU  to 
gtt  im^  mnother's  groiand  for  tiie  pnrpoae 
oHmnff  game  when  forbidden  by  him  to 
U  sau  ^^ial  provision^  occur  in  the  laws 
qI  Toffauiy  as  to  wood^pigeons,  waterfowl, 


aiJd  woodcocks ;  also  as  to  plovers,  starlings, 
and    'gambettc,'  all    which    birds,  have  a 
close  time  after  the  14th  April.  Mr.  Ilarrics's 
eye   was   evidently   qaught    by   the    name 
'Garabetta,'  and  he  giyps  his  readers  the 
benefit  of  his  etymolo^cal  resoafches,  tell- 
ing us  that  it  is  the  name  of  a  bird  which 
is   remarkable    chiefly   for    its    offensively 
quarrelsome  propensities.     He  suggests  the 
name  of  Dusky  Sandpiper,  but  it  is  evident, 
from  a  quotation  he  gives  from  a  Dictionary 
of  Tuscan  Ornithology,  which  speaks  of  the 
Warietjl  di  penne  e  colori'  which  distin- 
guishes the  bird,  that  it  is  the  liuff  which 
ia  spoken  of ;  and  thus,  as  the  termination 
is  feminine,  we  may  consider  that  the  great 
improvisor   of  armies,   with  his    sonorous 
name,  would  in  English  be  plain  Mr.  Rccyc. 
Perhaps  the  most  which  can  be  derived 
from  a  review  of  the  state  of  the  law  in  . 
other  countries  as  regards  game  is  this,  that 
in  almost  all  those  countries  the  eiq)ediency 
of  giving  certain  wild  creatures  exceptional 
protection  has  been   recognised  and  acted 
upon.     It  is,  however,  worth  remaric,  that 
in  the  United  States  and  in  Belgium,  conn* 
tries  which,  on    various  grounds,  may   be 
considered  not  unlike  our  own,  not  only  is 
the  right  to  kill  game  recognised,  but  an 
actual  property  in  the  game  is  vested  in  the 
landlord  or  the  occupier.     We  have  before 
noticed  a  provision  contained  in  the  law  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  by  which  trespass 
in  pursuit  of  game  after  advertised  notice 
is  severely  pnnishable.     It  is  well  to  con- 
sider whether  some  such  arraDgement  might 
not  be  adopted  in  England.  At  present  there 
is  no  means  of  punishing  trespass  unless  da- 
mage is  done  or  gamo  pursued.  Aman  who  is 
bent  on  annoyance  may  present  himself  oif 
his  neighbor's  lawn  and  befcH?e  his  neigh* 
bor  *dr»wmg-»room  windows  ten  times  a  day, 
and  tea  times  a  day  be  gently  ^xtrudedy  but 
there  is  no  more  le^iity  in  kicking  him  out 
on  his  eleventh  appearance  than  there  was  at 
his  f  rst     On  the  oth^r  handy  to  exercise  the 
stringency  of  a  trespass  law,  so  <  as  to  put  it 
into  the  power  of  a  cantankerous  farme^j^ 
haul  up  nurserymaids  and  chikiren  for  pick- 
ing daisies,  at  of  a  spiteful  owner  to  shut 
up  some  old  haunt  of  tourists  and  ramblers, 
is  by  no  moans  to  be  desired.     But  it  is 
quite  worth  consideration,  whether,  under 
c^tain  limitation,  andwifth  the  sanction  of 
some  local  authority,  power  might  not  be 
given  to   punish  wanton   trespass,  not  all 
over  the  country,  but  over  certain  areas,  and 
after  full  notice;  possibly  with  the  payment 
by  the  occupier  of  some  additional  rate  ia 
consideration  of  the  privilege  of  exclusion* 
It  might  not  be  impossible  also  to  provide 
that  in  all  protected  areas  the   ocoopier 
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sbonld  have  an  actual  ownership  in  tfefe 
game  and  other  ci'eatQres  thereupon,' so  as 
to  ffive  a  larcenous  character  to  acts  of 
poaching  therein  committed,  and  to  dimin- 
ish if  not  entirely  to  abolish  the  distinction 
now  drawn  between  poaching  and  other 
petty  thefts.  It  has  been  argued,  that  to 
identify  poaching  with  Jarceriy  in  the 
statut6-book  wtU  not  of  necessity  identify 
the  two  acts  in  the  mindd  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  commit  them.  -  Not  of  necessity  ; 
but  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  the  ten* 
dency  will  be  in  that  direction,  and  that  as 
the  dfetinction  is  done  away  with  in  punish- 
ment, so  it  will  be  by  degrees  obliterated  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  are  punished.  So 
long  as  poachers  are  told  Uiat  g^me  belongs 
to  nobody,  so  long  will  it  be  hard  to  con- 
vince them  that  poaching  is  a  crime.  Their 
own  common  Sense,  however,  must  tell  them 
that  at  all  events  the  ffarae  is  not  theirs; 
they  neither  rear  it^  feed  it,  hor  preserve  it, 
and  if  the  law  Were  to  say  that  it  was  the 
ocoupier'a  or  the  owner's,  we  cannot  help 
believing  that'  before  long  the  poachers 
would  be  of  the  same  opinion. 

Perhaps  our  readers  will  think  we  hate 
confiumed  quite  enough  of  iJieir  attention  in 
discussing  the  Game  Law  itself ,  how  it  has 
been  olttmged,'  how  it  might  be  changed; 
and  We  p&s  on,  therefore,  t^  make  some 
atJlempt  at  ittttstrftt^ttg  the  assertions  we 
have  made  as  to  the  change  which  have 
taken  place  in  sport  itsetf.  Jt  may  hot 
have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  many  of  am  readers 
to  meet  with  a  gossiping  and  rambling  old 
book,  the  namie  of  which  We  have  placed  with 
those  of  others  at  tfeehead  of  this  Arti<^. 
*  Daniel's  Rural  Speits'  belongs  to  an  et- 
tlnct  species  of  book^-^e  quarto ;  extimst, 
we  say,  on  purely  Darwinian  '^nclplea. 
Tliereis  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmdny 
between  the  weit^t  ^  an  octato  and  the 
strength  of  tlie  human  arm,  btrt  who  cata^lt 
over  the  fire  and  wield  a  quarto  in  one 
hand^  or  even  in  both?  As  'Daniel' lies 
before  us  with  his  gilded  leaves  and  deep, 
mfrgins,  he  affords  an  e^xoellent  e^tample  of 
the  Mivre  dc  luxe'  of  <mt  grandfathers. 
Publislted  as  he  was  by  8ub9cri|>tiori,  lie  had 
no  inducctnent  to  study  compression,  and 
he  accordiugly  wanders  into  all  sorts  of 
subjects  alien. or  not  from  his  own^  and  in- 
troduces an  amoQRt  oi  padding  iwt  easily  to 
be  outdone.*  'Bttt  he  itlso  supjjlie^  an  un* 


*  Under  tbe  article  DOQ>  Mr.  Daniel  tells  a 
story  of  a  dog  which  had  been  lost  fbr  nine  weeks 
in  a  hole  in  tbe  dark  stairs  of  St.  Paur^  Cathe- 
dral. This  gi  vefe  him  an  opportumity  (ofwlifoh  he 
avails  himMlf)  of  intertin^  a  note  firi^n^  the  his* 
tory  of  the  boilding  in Wbich  the  dog  was^  lost, 
its  coit,  time  in  constr^iotton,. architect,  baflder, 

&C&C.  '\ 
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bounded  amount  of  inf onhation  on  hia  own 
proper  subjects,  information  which,  as  we 
recede  from  the  time  at  which  it  was  writ- 
ten, becomes  year  bv  year  more  curious. 

His  first  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  nata- 
ral  history  of  certain  quadrupeds — d<^,  fox, 
stag,  harev  rabbit,  marten,  otter,  and  badger ; 
with  dissertations  on  fox-hunting.  Game 
Laws,  coursing,  hare-hunting  and  other  sub- 
jects. We  may  notice  that  the  marten  ia 
spoken  of  as  a  creature  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering y  as  it  is  called,  or  teaching 
young  fox-hounds  to  hunt,  and  that  tbe  au- 
tiior  obseacvea  that  they  are  *not  found  in 
great  numbers.'  Relating  his  own  experi- 
ence, he  says,  *  the  most '  he  ever  met  with 
were  in  the  large  woods  near  Rayleigh  in 
Essex,  and  that  they  are  to  pheasants  the 
most  destructive  of  the  British  beasts  of 
prey.  We  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  find  a  mar- 
ten sonth  of  Trent,  and  we  doubt  if  in  the 
Hadleigh  woods  to  which  Mr.  Daniel  reffers^ 
a  marten  h,as  been  seen  for  the  last  thirty 
years.*  '  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of^ 
the  effect^  of  game  preserving,  but  the  fact  l*^ 
that  ao  creature  larger  than  a  rat,  and  whoac^ 
numbers  are  not  annually  recruited  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  like  some  species  of  hawk  and 
owl,  can  stand  against  the  persistent  trapping 
which  goes  on  almost  all  over  tiic  country. 
There  is  a  i^ort  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
white  owl,  and  he  survives  in  considerable 
numbers^  but  the  brown  owl  is  comparative- 
ly rare.  As  to  martens,  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  foe^  to  pheasants,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  they  have  ceased,  or  almo^ 
ceased,  to  exist,  and  even  their  smaller  con- 
sins,  the  polecats,  are  well-nigh  equally 
scarce. 

The  author  6f  *  British  Sports'  devotes  his 
second  volume  to  Fish,' with  which  we  have 
at  present  nothing  to  do.  The  third  volume 
is  taken  up  with  notices  of  )^'inged  game^  and 
most  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  improved 
gim  of  the  peciod>  a  weapon  which  has  long 
since  been  improved  off  the  face  of  the  earthl 
His  account  of  Siviiiged  game  he  begins,  of 
course,  whh  the  "bustard,  a  creature  to  which 
we  hare  ah^ady  referred,  and  Which,  from 
its  rarity,  never  was  an  object  of  more  Uian 
accidental  pursuits.  '  Btit  when  he  talks  of 

^  '  MaHen  is  albbut  th*  bigneiB  of  a  cat.  %  .  . 
Tiiia  and  the  wild  oat  are  «  sort  of  vermiii  wlileh 
are  commonly  hunted  iii  £ngllEuid;And  are  as 
necessary  to  be  faunted  as  any  v^ormiti  can  Im,  for 
it  is  doubtfal  whether  thift  ftpc  or  backer  doea 
mone  liarnl  than  the  ^'Vfild  mt,  tliore  bdng  so 
,  many  wmrrciiia  eiferywkere  ihroiiglioiit  tli«&iBg«> 
dom  of  Bngiand  wkicb. ave'vwy  ia«6h  inliBBted 
with  tlie  vnid  cat/  Sportiman's  JHUionarf^t  m*b 
toeeJ  The  wild  eat  ia  aa  scarce  a»  the  marten,  and 
rabbit-warvens  are  being  aboliehed  year  by  year. 
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, wd  toon  come  upon  atatefoents 

whicksjiiew  how.jBatters  are  changed  siooe 
tkk^a^  when  be  wrote  ;-^ 

']^  pheasant  shooting,  spaniels  are  the 
pttJper  «ort  of  dogs,  and  in  coverts  are  indis- 
ftaaMe,  It  is  to  sportsmen  this  assertion  is 
oade^  and  not  to  those  who  deem  no  springs 
en  80  good  aa  two  or  three  fellows  with 
io^  atATOS)  and  who  only  wish  to  shoot 
¥iiae  the  game  is  so  abundant  that  scarcely 
iha^  can  oe  struck  but  a  bird  is  seen.  .  .  . 
. .  Shooters  equipped  with  only  these  steady 
liiDam  mongrels,  can  neither  feel  the  ardour 
Bar  (he  expectation  which  gires  spirit  to  the 
sMsement,  and  which  the  mettled  htinthig 
o^ti»  spaniel  so  unceaaingly  entivens.! 

The  amount  of  game  killed  is  somewhat 
changed  also  :-:- 

«Bi  1804,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Vanneck  shot  76 
Imee  of  pheasants  In  three  days.  Mr.  Coke, 
3r  John  Shelley,  and  Mr.  T.  ^leridan,  in 
IdQfi,  killed  in  one  day  at  Houghton, .  2^  hraee 
of  pheasants,  IS  brace  of  partridges,  U^ 
biaee  of  luares,  15  couple  of  woodcocks,  and 
16  coople  of  rabbits.  .  .  .  In  1705,  upon  Mr. 
Colimhoun^s  manor  at  Wretham,  in  Norfolk, 
the  Ihike  of  Bedford,  and  sht  other  gcntle- 
oKa,  killed  80  cock  i^easants,  40  hares, 
bedUto  partvidges,  in  oneday.^  'i' 

3^bese  are,  of  courae,  given  a^  instances  of 
gtett''baga;*  but  we  2so  le^rn  where  the 
mipn  of  battues  came  from  by  accounts 
viiich,^»re  given  in  the  same  volume  of  the 
^ikooting  at  Chantilly  and  other  places 
abrbaicL  Between  1748  and  1779  an  aver- 
age of  i^Kmi  30,000  head  yeariy  seems  to 
i^e  been  idlled  at  Chantilly,  or  neai-ly  a 
Bntiou  in  the  thirty-two  years.  Of,  Uiis  total 
nwlj  two -thirds  were  rabbits,  and  the  re- 
mauimg  third  composed  almost  entirely  of 
pjieaiaat^  •  bares,,  and  pmi^dges.  The  num- 
M^  ^f  quaiH  however,  is  j^markable,  being 
neiily.  2  0,000,  llie  acqount  ceases  in  1 7  7  9, 
t)ie,.tune  being  at  hand  whpu  the  shpoters 
oit^^^g^  places  with  the  game  ;<*r- 

*W^whei^  he  eatB,  bnt  where  he's  eatenfJ' 

Among  thiC  slayers  of  thpasands  comos  one 
po^jitt}eperfpnc^er.yrho  killed  nine  head, 
'4tt'7a)^b^'  :  ^is  name  was  the  Puc  d^£n- 

:  QCd^e  ia  akf^  .a^t^cpount  of.  a  Bohemian 

.  *  An^rid  Oamet  BodDinf  ilie  EiddlAMVorth 
Mririor  Ilea  befdre.va^  from,  which  :tl  atipears  that 
QB  Wadt^i^UrOt  ^BjnUtry^  IfilO*  Sir  JoUa  fihelley*; 
aaqatiitfo  WombweB^  £x>«l  Kintaiird,  Sir  Joseph 
QaflLj^atiiflMdth/aDdftsqlf^  kilied  nittetyHhree 
ihripiiiitoandf  other  feaare,iit  all  105  hflad>  Seff 
Mai4at6r  MB«:Thonihill>temavkB  aentefitiously, 
^Mrjriot<lMard/a»/nMUiy  wisr  «vei' hilleli.liMe 
WDf«/«.  tWottelkre4ha4  siDcd  that  tomeb^Lrijr 
teBUiBai:.tba*.MUii:ber'C^;phtAsainia  haS  been^ 
Vflbd  at  theaamfr  ^laoe  in  a-Sifliglodagr. 


baltue  in  1788,  which  might  figure  for  a, 
great  Norfolk  shooting  of  the  present  day, 
except  for  the  greater  number  of  hares  and 
partridges,  and  the  total  absonee  of  rabbits. 
1099  hares,  958  phoasantsy  1301  partridges 
is  the  list  of  slain  in  two  days  by  ten  per- 
sonsb  ^  N.B,  Th<^  birds  were  all  shot  on  the 
wing.*  But  tho^e  numbers  shrink  to  nothing 
in  comparison  of  ^  Prince  Liobtenstein  and 
eleven  other  gemtlemen's  performance.' 
They  killed  in  one  day  *  39/)00  pieces  of 
game.'* 

Our  author  gives  an  interesting  accoant  of 
the  introductioB  of  the  red-legged  partridge 
into  this  country,  first  by  Charles  IL  at 
Windsor,  and  t5^en  by  *the  late  Earl  of 
Rocliford,'  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 
He  says,  writing  about  1810,  *  There  is  now 
plenty  of  the  red  birds  on  the  latter  noble- 
man's estate  near  Orford  in  Suffolk.  Tbey 
did  not  breed  so  well  at  St.  Osy th  (in  Essex), 
the  soil  was  not  so  favourable,  yet  even  here 
they  increased,  and  now  and  then  a  covey 
was  found  some  miles  from  his  lordship's  do*- ' 
maid ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  his  own 
good  luck  in  having  found  a  covey  of  four- 
teen near  Colph^ster,  in  1777,  although  he 
never, saw  any  more  till  1799,  and  that  in 
Suffolk.  It  ^aipjpeara  likely  that  the  Essex 
birds  failed,  whjp  the  Suffolk  birds  gradually 
spread,  tilli  as  is  well  Jmown,  they  arc;  in 
some  parts  q£  the  countity  almost  as  n,«mie^ 
reus  aa  tihe  brown  partridge.  We  believe 
that  they  have  been  stopped  in  their  wander- 
ings, by  the  ThanneS)  at  least  so  far  as  Kent 
is  concerned.  On  the  left  bank  they  arc 
plentiful  enough,  not  so  on  the  right  Per- 
haps so;na  of  our  roadem  will  beiir  us  out  in 
the  assertion  that  the  practice  of  *  driving ' 
has  been  very  fatal  ^  the  old  cock-birds  of 
the  Frencih  variety.  Ten  yeans  ago  the 
writer  romembers  to  have  seen  far  stronger 
and  heavier  birds  than  are  now  common. 
The.liict  is^  that  the.  canjiiioft  and  pmdenee 


*  See  also,  *  Diyies  of  Sir  George  Jack8<>n,' 
vol.  1,  p.  101.  Halover,  Nov.  10, 1802.  * .  .  We 
managed  to  get  to  Hano^^  that  afternoon.  My 
brother  went  to  the  palace  la  the  etvening^  for  be 
intended  to  resume  his  journey  next  day.  The 
Duke,  however^  invited  him  to  dinner,  which 
happed  also  not  to  ha  at  the  usual  hour,  two 
o'clock,  but  at  six ;  for  His  Royal  Highness  was 
going  out  shooting  tbat  kndrnirig,  and  asked  liim 
to  join  the  ptrty*  It>  was  a  very ,  ItLrge  one,  and 
attended  by  a  great  nuiny  "  beaters,"  as  tbey  aro 
called,  whose  business  it  is  to  beat  about  tbe 
woods 'While  the  ^porttmer^  stand  at  tlieewtiance 
of  the  avenue  and  pop  at  the  birds  as  (i&st  as  they 
caUTload*  By  this  means  aa  almost  Inooncaiv- 
ahlenninber  is  la  oae  day  kiUed  by  each  person, 
whol(ililarla  fact,  lor  the  sake  of  IdlUng.  I  con« 
fees  that  I  eanncit  look  on  this  as  sport,':or  at 
anirthUlg  more  than  wanton  cruelty^  whloh  dis- 
gusts me  whenever  I  think  of  it.' 
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of  old  age  has  been  a  snare  botli  to  grouse 
and  *  red-legs.'  The  old  birds  take  an  early 
opportunity  o£  getting  out  of  the  way,  as 
they  suppose,  and  come  over  the  shooters 
early  in  the  flight,  so  encountering  guns 
which  are  pretty  sure  to  be  full, — not  so 
usually  the  cjise  at  the  end  of  a  drive. 

When  Mr.  Daniel  gets  on  the  subject  of 
Scotch  game,  he  speaks  of  the  capercailzie^ 
or  cock-of-the-wood,  as  an  extinct  bird.  •  So 
he  was  till  some  thirty-five  or  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  was  re-iiitroduced  at  Tayraouth. 
We  believe  ho  is  gi*adually  re-establishing 
himself  where  he  has  congenial  covert  and 
some  protection,* 

During  the  last  hours  of  the  Session  of 
1872  a  bill  obtained  the  Royal  assent  which 
may  be  of  some  service  in  the  protection  of 
wild  birds,  and  may  do  some  good  in  fami- 
liarizing the  people  with  instances  of  legal 
interference  as  to  such  creatures,  embodying 
to  some  small  extent  the  notion  of  owner- 
ship, if  not  by  private  persons,  at  least  by 
the  State.  Perhaps  a  little  more  time  and 
study  might  have  made  the  schedule  of  birds 
protected,  attached  to  this  Act,  more  perfect 
than  it  is.  At  present  it  contains  73  names, 
several  of  which  are  duplicate  names  of  one 
bir4.  The  whauf  is  a  name  for  either  curlew 
or  wimbrcl;  all  three  names  occur  in  this 
schedule.  The  dunlin  in  summer  is  called 
the  purre  in  wiu^r;  both  names  are  entered. 
The  mallard  is  a  male  wild  duck ;  the  wild 
duck  a  female  mallard.  Th^  sandpiper  is 
also  called  the  summer  snipe ;  both  names 
occur.  The  oxbird  and  stint  are  identical ; 
perhaps,  however,  stilt  is  the  tnie  reading 
of  stint.  The  pewit  is  a  kind  of  plover,  and 
does  not  require  separate  mention.  The 
stone  curlew  is  called  also  both  great  plover 
and  til  icknoe,  hero  appearing  ^  a  different 
bird.     There  are  seven  kinds  of   titmouse 


♦  The  late  Sir  Fowell  Buxton,  beincr  desirous 
to  oblige  tUe  last  Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  sent 
a  pattiekeeper  of  Ins  own  over  to  Norway  to 
collect  yotttig  canercailzies.  This  gaMekaeper, 
liftwrep^e  Banirilie,  who  bfidfpreviouelj  a^rved 
Mr.  Lloyd,  autbor  of  'Wild  Sporty  of  the 
Korili,'  and  whom  manj  of  our  readers  nsust 
have  known  In  Norfolk  tinder  the  name  of 
*  Larry/  was  very  suiscefisfUl,  and  fhim  that  stock 
the  cti^reaiizie  has  ag^ln  tak^n  his  place,  asr  the 
larfirest  British,  bird  Of  spH.  It  may  not  he  out 
of  place  to  say  a  word  *  in  mex^oriam '  of  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  Irishmen  and  most  faithful  of 
servants.  He  had  great  knowledge  of  the  faabits 
of  birds,  InviariaUe  good'hamour,  and  >  a  fond  of 
anecdote  and  drollery  zareify  surpassed.  fiUs  say- 
ings and  stories  wore  always  ready,  never  eat  of 
place,  and  hardly  ever  uttered  tvdce.  He  steeps 
In  a  Norfolk  churchyard,  not  fat  from  some  of 
those  to  whom  he  had  in  life  been  most  ^oeMdy 
devoted.  •  Perhaps  theie  la  no;  ^lass  -  of  eer^^ants 
more  tempted,  more  abused,  and  more  t^nistwor- 
thy  than  gamekeepers. 


(not  including  Tittlebat),  of  these  two  only 
are  protected.  It  is  also  remarkable  that, 
though  the  birds  are  expressly  protected 
'  during  the  breeding  season,'  their  eggs  arc 
not  even  mentioned.  Perhaps  plovers^  ^E^ 
caused  a  diflSculty.  Still  the  Act  can  do 
nothing  but  good,  and  may  be  amended  and 
extended. 

Among  the  birds  which  it  protects  ate  some 
which  are  in  the  natureof  game;  woocksock, 
snipe,  landrail  and  quail.  The  first  oertaiAly 
breedis  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes  even  in 
England ;  but  it  is  not  often  that  a  wood- 
cock is  seen  between  the  16th  March  ^d 
the  1st  August.  The  same  i$  to  a  cei^tain 
extent  true  of  the  snipe,  and  the  progress  of 
drainage  makes  his  numbers  snmller  every 
year.  We  suppose  that  tiie  corncrake  or 
landrail  has  never  been  more  than  a  chasnce 
visitor,  except  in  Irekmd.  The  quail  affords 
another  instance  of  regular  dimdhi^ing 
numbers.  At  the  present  time  they  ar^  so 
uncommon  in  the  eastern  coixnties  that  to 
kill  a  quail  is  an  event  ^hioh  to  many  sports- 
men of  this  generati<m  has  never  occurred* 
A  century  ago  this  was  not  the  case. 
The  old  sportsman,  of  whom  a  story  as  to 
game  certificates  is  related  above  (p.  18), 
was  accustomed  to  tel|  how  when  a  boy  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  helping  a  em^ing 
Essex  g&mekeeper  to  catch  qufeils.  'Ort 
one  occasion,  a  stranger  from  a  distance, 
surprised  at  the  sport  he  had  enjoyed  among 
the  Essex  quails,  wished  to  obtain  a  supply 
for  his  own  preserves.  The  gamebeeper 
readily  undertook  the  task,  which  he  pe^ 
formed  much  to  his  employer's  sattsfaolion. 
As,  however,  the  method  he  adopted  was  the 
use  of  a  call  imitating  the^  cry  of  the  hfen* 
ouail,*  he  caught  nothing  bnt  cocks,  so 
that  the  year  after  a  great  disappointment 
ensued ;  such  of  these  "bachelors  or  widowiers 
as  had  not  wandered,  naturally  were  without 
families,  and  the  race  of  quails  in  their  new 
settlement  shewed  no  signs  of  eitte&sion. 
Ai  present  all  the  gamekeepers  in  East 
Anglia  might  call  quails  from  the  15th 
March  to  the  1st  August,,  and,  we  venture,  to 
say,  not  catch  a  dozen. 

Our  reference  to  the  Aat  ior  tiie  Protec- 
tion of  Wild  Birds  has  drawn  us  away  from 
*  Rural  Sports.'  We  might  follow  out  our 
text  by  some  notice  of  DanieFs  obserration 
as  to  guBS^  in  the  conatmciion  of  which 
the  revolatiotis  have  beeft  as  great  imd 
almost  as  frequent  as  those  of  a  n^ighbouriftg 
country.    In  i)amel!a  tipje  a  percussion  cap 


beratodeaodptiOB  (aod«aeD0W^i|ig)af  botliiAalc) 
and  female  quail-calls,  but  pcobably  the  4«!Uiev  is 
the  more  efficacious. 
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bid  never  yet  exploded ;  he  relates  with 
einiUtion  Uiat  'Mr.  Joseph  Manton  has 
fnodoced  a  hammer  which'  completely  pre- 
TeoU^guna  from  han^g  fire^'  We  have 
heaid  of  a  gmi  in  our  youth  the  trigger. of 
«Uch  was  so  stiff  that  it  was  necessary  to 
beg^  pulling  directly  the  birds  rose ;  but 
Qow-a-days  a  *  hang-fire'  is  almost  unheard 
ot  JSere,  4gain,  as  to  fowling-pieces : — 

»Tfie  fowling-piece  should  not  be  fired 
iM*e  than  twenty  times  without  being  wash- 
el  The  flinty  pan,  and  hammer,  should  be 
wfiUvijped  after  each  fire,  and  a  feather  intro- 
doced  into  the  touch-hole.  .  .  Flints  should 
iieTerl>e  worn  close,  or  even  attempted  to  be 
fired  any  great  number  of  times.' 

CJonceiv©  the  feelings  of  a  line  of  impa- 
tioit  shooters  sweeping  over  a  turnip-field 
vitii  >doabile-baiTeUed  breech-loaders,  and 
fmed  to  wait  while  the  ghost  of  the  Rev. 
W.B.  Daniel,  in  a  green  coat  with  high  collar 
and  g^tered  up  to  his  middle,  deliberately 
wipes  the  ghoet  of  a  single  gun,*  introduces 
s  feather  inta  its  touch'-hole,  and  changes 
inrlint.     Mr.  Daniel  goes  on : — 

*  In  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  no  person  shot 
fljing.  What  is  now  termed  poaching  was  the 
^kitleman's  recreation:  and  so  late  as  within 
■xty  years,  an  individual  who  exercised  the 
nt  il  footing  bi|xl8  on  the  wing  was  consi^ 
teed  aa  perf  oniiing  something  extraordinary, 
.  •  «  aincethat  period  the  practice  has  been 
laore  common,  and  is  at  present  almost  uni- 
vccsal. 

Oar  readers  will  remember  the  sportsman 
pflbting  his  .ffun  through  a  hedge  at  par- 
Uadgca  in  Bubena's  picture  of  his  country 
how,  aa  iUostrating  the  first  of  these  state- 
m^ta.  Shooting  %ing,  of  course,  depend- 
ed upon  Uio  slall  of  the  locksmith.  As 
KMA  aa  tbe  gun-locks  went  well,  sportsmen 
venld  b^pn,  to  improve  in  skill.  Pope's 
liae,' 

*  .  .  \  .  shoot  folly  as  it  flies,' 

to  shew  that  when  he  wrote  the 
/on  Man,'  this  development  of  the  art 
of  shooting 'was  sufiiciently  matter  of  notice 
Ht  him  to  nse  it  in  pointbg  the  phrases  of 
hii  verse. 

Biere  ia  onh  mfore  change  to  remaric  in 
the  eiHtoiiis  of  aports^-^a  change  which  has 


•The ' Sportsman's Dictionafy/ 8,  «.  FOT^nm 
Pdeb,  dbeerves^ '  That  piece  is  always  reckoned 
tlia  best  f^ioh  has  the  longest  barrel/  and  goss 
oii:tp.  pbfverve  that  anj.  gentleman  who  sports 
taoA.  ou||^t  to  have  iwo  R^ins,  '  the  barrel  o\ 
iK»Athdiwo  J^eet  nine  ineka,  which  will  serve 
voy  well  for  the  beffinning  of  the  season^  and 
for  wood-shooting,  the  other  about  three  feet 
ihu  ^aka^  tof  shootiag  after  lAchaehnas.' 
IN^  inet  IbtisinriisB  is  now  rather  an  extreme 


arisen  chiefly  in  consequence  of  improve- 
ments in  agriculture.  Thirty  or  even  twenty 
years  ago  the  use  of  the  scythe  was  partially, 
of  the  reaping-machine  wholly,  unknown. 
It  is  true  that  where  clean  farming  prevailed, 
stubbles  had  ceased  to  be  what  they  once 
were,  a  dwarf  jungle ;  but  they  still  afforded 
capita  cover  for  partridges,  and  gave 
pointers  and  setters  at  oncea  cAance  and  a  w«e. 
Now-a-days,  however,  we  may  search  parish 
after  parish  in  all  the  best  arable  coun- 
ties before  we  find  a  good  old-fashioned 
stubble,  and  if  one  by  any  accident  exists,  no 
sooner  are  the  gleaners  out  than  the  wheat- 
haulraers  are  in,  and  autumn  culture  destroys 
all  the  hopes  of  the  sportsman.  Under 
these  circmnstances,  and  particularly  where 
French  partridges  abound,  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  substitute  the  retriever  for  the 
pointer,  and  to  *  put  the  birds  into  the  tui^ 
nips,'  in  place  of  seeking  them  in  the  stub- 
bles. To  this  change  yet  another  change 
has  succeeded,  applied  both  to  partridges 
and  to  grouse.  The  system  of  *  driving' 
has  supplanted  the  system  of  *  walking  up' 
the  game,  with  very  satisfactory  results  in 
many  ways.  First  it  makes  the  sportsman 
much  less  dependent  on  weather ;  a  result 
which  aUo  accompanies  the  use  of  the 
breech-loader.  Next,  it  accomplishes  with 
respect  to  grouse  an  object  which  could 
never  be  accomplished  in  any  other  way, — 
that  of  killing  off  the  old  birds,  and  especially 
the  old  cocks.  Year  by  year,  the  cock  grouse 
enlarges  the  circle  which  he  very  properly 
regards  as  a  sacred  circle  traced  round  the 
nest  where  his  affections  are  centred.  Year  by 
year,  therefore,  there  is  his  breeding  and 
feeding  ground  left  for  the  younger  birds. 
The  older  birds  being  also  the  shyer  and  the 
more  cunning,  so  long  as  the  gun  went  to 
the  game,  were  the  less  likely  to  be  killed. 
Now,  hoAvcver,  that  the  game  comes,  that  is, 
is  driven  to  the  gun,  the  old  bird  stands  a 
worse  cliance  thaij  the  young  one.  AVc  have 
heard  that  in  some  Yorkshire  andl«^cashire 
meoro  wh^re,  owing  ,to.  the,  nature  of  tlie 

f  round,  grouse  became  unapproachable  by 
ogs  after  the  first  two  or  three  days'  shoot- 
ing, the  increase  in  the  miin^er  killed,  by 
driving  has  beo^  three,  four,  ^d. even  five* 
fold,  with  a  better  stock  of  birds  left  for 
breeding  than'  in  the  old  dtfys.  Of  course 
the  wonderful  nose  and  instinct  of  the  setter 
or  pointer  is  no  longer  of  usq,  but  Uie  skil} 
required  by  the  sportsman  is  proportionably 
greater,  and  the  distance  passed  over  in 
walking  from  position  to  position  often  not 
less,  than  it  was  in  beating  a  moor  after  the 
oid  fa^ion. 

We  must  now  conclude.     Without  doing 
more  than  make  a  few  timid  suggestions  as 
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to  changes  in  the  Law  of  Game,  we  hare 
endeavoured  to  supply  our  readers  with  some 
information  as  to  the  state  of  the  law  en 
that  subject  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our 
own  Colonies,  which  may  enable  them  to 
draw  their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done ;  whether  to  alt^r  the  law  of 
trespass,  or  to  alter  the  law  of  properly  in 
game,  or  to  exend  the  provisions  of  the 
Wild  Birds  Protection  Act  to  other  crea- 
tures, or  to  combine  any  or  all  of  these 
measures,  with  or  without  the  abolition  of 
the  present  law.  We  have  also  taken  the 
opportunity  of  pointing  out  in  how  many 
particulars  the  sport  of  the  present  day  differs 
from  that  of  the  last  generation,  and, 
although  we  have  not  ourselves .  drawn  that 
inference,  it  may  not  be  unfair  to  presume 
that  where  so  many  changes  havd  taken  place 
in  customs,  some  might  be  expected  to  take 
place  in  law. 

The  question  appears  to  assume  day  by 
day  a  more  commercial  aspect  Game,  once 
forbidden  to  be  sold,  is  now  saleable.  Ma- 
nors, once  valueless,  are  now  of  great  and  in- 
creasing value.  The  guardians  of  property, 
once  forbidden  to  interfere  in  game  matters, 
now  act  ai  auxiliary  gamekeepere,  with  re- 
sults, as  it  would  appear,  not  productive  of 
incorivt^nicnce  or  wast^  of  public  or  local 
funds.  Wliy  can  we  not  take  two  more 
steps, — provide  for  the  efficient  rating  of 
land  in  respect  of  the  value  of  the  game  or  the 
game  rent,  and  let  game,  and,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  all  the  living  creatures  on  the  land 
become  legally  and  actually  the  property  of 
the  occupier  { 


Art.  ni. — 1.  Gesckkkte  der  Hohenstaufen, 

Von  Friedrich  von  Raumer.     Neue  Aus- 

gabe.     6  Band*.     18'72. 
2.  (Euvree  de  Frkdhic  le   Grand,  Soi  de 

Pruise.    Publics    pttr  ordre  du  Roi  r&- 

gnaut.     30  vols.     1846-57. 

*        •      ■ 

The  two  ablest  sovereigns  that  ever 
bore  sway  in  Germany  have  both  by  a 
strange  diance— we  must  not  call  it  singular 
— ^bome  the  title  of  Frederick  the  Second. 
Of  these,  the  one  was  Emperor  of  the  JL&- 
mans ;  the  other,  King  of  Prussia.  An  intei^ 
val  of  five  centuries  lies  between  them, 
marked  by  the  greatest  changes  in  liEU)guag« 
and  in  manners,  in  religion  and  in  modes  of 
thought.  Yet  still  both  the  characters  and 
times  of  these  two  monarchs  afford  some 
points  of  parallel  which,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  it  may  not  bo   wi^ont  interest  to 
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trace.  Let  us  then  endeavour  to  compard 
them  in  several  transactions,  and  at  divcir^ 
periods  of  their  lives. 

Let  us  first  take  their  eariy  years. 

Frederick,  the  future  Emperor,  was  bam 
on  the  day  after  Christmas,  in  the  year  1 104, 
and  in  the  district  of  Ancona.    At  presentr-^ 

*  Jesi  is  an  interesting  little  town  of  some 
5000  inhabitants,  tracing  its  origin  to  an  in- 
definite number  of  centuries  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  and  famed  in  the  middle 
ages  as  the  birthplace  of  Frederick  tbe 
Second,  the  Great  Emperor  of  Germany, 
whose  constant  wars  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiffs, and  encouragement  of  literature,  render 
his  memory  very  popular  amongst  Italian  wri- 
ters. A  thriving  trade  in  silk  has  preserved 
it  from  the  squaud  misery  discernible  in  most 
of  the  inland  towns  of  the  March,  and  it  can 
boast  of  some  palaces  in  tolerable  preaenra- 
tlon,  a  casino,  a  very  pretty  theatre,  and  sev- 
eral churches.' 

So  writes  of  it  Mrs.  Grettbn,  the  authoress 
of  two  very  well  informed  and  very  enter- 
taining \X)lumes  on  Italy,  which  were  pub- 
lished so  far  back  ak  1860,  and  which  we 
are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing, as  we  do  not  think  that  at  the  time 
they  attracted  as  much  notice  as  their  merit 
deserved. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  his  life  Frederick 
lost  his  father ;  in  the  fifth,  his  mother. 
The  infant  Prince  was  proclaimed  King  of 
Sicily,  and  crowned  in  great  state  at  Paler- 
mo. There  it  was  that  hd  grew  up-  to  man- 
hood. Taught  in  part  by  Saracen  instruc- 
tors, he  quickly  mastered  all  the  learning 
which  could  be  acquired  in  that  dark  age. 
He  was  versed  in  poetry  and  mu^c;  no 
could  speak,  it  is  said,  not  only  Greek  and 
Latin,  not  only  Italian  and  C^erman,  but  also 
French  and  Arabic,  In  the  year  1209  he 
was  married  to  Constance,  daughter  of  Al- 
fonso, King  of  Aragon  ;  and  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1212,  Frederick,  then  only  seven- 
teen, was  suddenly  called  upon  to  assume 
the  most  momentousresponsibilities  of  public 
life.  An  opening  appeared  in  Gfermany, 
which  seemed  to  promise  him  the  Crown, 
worn  with  so  much  of  glory  by  His  ances- 
tors of  the  House  of  Hohenstauf en. 

Otho  of  Brunswick  was  at  this  time  Em- 
peror. He  had  dissatisfied  the  clergy ;  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  Pope.  Several 
of  the  princes  and  prelates  of  Germanjr  rose 
sgainst  him.  An  emt)assy  of  two  brJavc 
<^ablan  knights  was^'  sent  by  them  to 
Palermo,  inviting  the  y6un'g  heir  of  Hotted* 
staufen  to  become  theur  chief  and  do  baltle 
in  their  cause.  Well  might  the  boy-lfSn^ 
hesitatie.  It  was  a  "perilous  adventiim  of 
most  uncertain   issuer-  His  Sicilian  cortn- 
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asflon  almost  with  one  voice  declared  that 
ka  voajd  hazard  his.  life  to  no  purpose  a^nd 
mged  him  to  refuse.  His  youngs  wife,  with 
ker  new-bom  son  in  her.anwa,  tenderly 
besought  his  stay.  But  the  martial  spirit 
of  hk  race  was  roused  within  him.  He 
nsolved  to  shew  himself  the  worthy  grand- 
tttt  ef  the  first  Frederick,  the  renowned 
^Barharossa' — to  grasp  at  the  pri^e  or  to 
perish  in  the  endeavour. 

Cto  Palm  Sunday,  in  the  year  1212,  the 
jeoiig  King  emharked  at  Pak'ruiu  Mhii  a 
fttn^  train.  He  first  repaired  to  Home, 
yrheie  he  sought  to  confirm  the  doubtful 
adherence  of  flie  Pope.  Thence  again  em- 
biirfing,  he  landed  at  Genoa,  and  found  a 
&in  fdend  in  its  reputlic.  But  the  hostility 
of  the  Pu^e  of  Savoy  on  the  one  side,  and 
of  tte  citixeitt  of  Milan  on  the  other, 
Ifafestened  tobar  his  passage  to  the  Alps. 
WheB*at  last  he  did  set  forth,  he  hoped  by 
a  oighl-march  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his 
pmsmers^  .Scaroe,  however,  had  he^jrossed 
tha  river  .Lambro  thfi^  he  behddthe  men 
of. the  escort  who  had  brought,  him  from 
Pafia,  .and  who  had  made  halt  on  tlie  right 
biMiky  assailed  and  overpow/^red  by^a  supe- 
rioc  fojrae  .from  Mil^n  without  his  being  able 
to  4i/9brd  .t^^m  any  aid,  ,  Some  seventy  were 
taken  prisoners ;  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
nrord- 

JBacaped ,  from;  this  immin  ent  danger,  and 
wi4t  hut  lew;  attendants,  the  young  King 
torp^  4iside  from  the  better,  known  and 
better  guarded  passes  oi  the  Alps,  and 
cfin^bed.  the.  ragged  chain— rin  those  days 
deemed  well-nigh  impissable — ^which  parts 
the  Ei^adipe  from  Italy.  He  passed  those 
4le^  ^V^d-  sdlitary,  heights  (as  they  then  ap- 
peared .toluio),  where  now  the  bright-colour- 
ed hoii^aes  9^  pampf er  and  St.  Moritz,  throng- 
ed eveoy  summcpr  with  English  tourists,  look 
laily  onrtii^  snow-peak  of  Surlei  and  the 
Ufcea  of  Si\va  Plana. ,  Thence  descending, 
ei^fir  by  the  J^lier.  l*ass  or  along  the 
Al^ftla  stream,  }ie  eame  down  to  the  valley 
of  theBhlno  at,  Chur«  In  Switzerland  he 
fowd  aome:  powerful  adherents.  Above 
ill,  he  WW  joined  )^y.  ,t,he  Abbot  of  St  GalL 
But  a%  tb^y  rod^  forward  on  tboir  way  to 
Uie  city  ^i'4^ti^mq^  they  we^re  met  by  evil 
ti^ngs^..  Ati  the  i^Rit  c^^iort  of  Frederick's 
ippr^wk  Qttio  h?id,thastily  cpnduded  the 
«arj^  Thniiqgia,*  apd,  was  now  advancing 
at  the,h^s8|4^pf.  2Q^i.,l^ighta  with  a  corre- 
W<WiR&  i^efipui^^.  A^j^^y  had  he  se;it  his 
porrejoss  and  copks  into,  Constapge  to  m^h^ 
JWfy  for  Jij^,l?o«uftg, 

J^fedencliyj  had  with  him  jqo  more  thao 
wir  ,}iorsc^eiv  Nevertheless  he  utterly 
di8cb&ied;U^,  thought^  ^f  a  rej^reiat.  Qn  the 
eoutaijf  ^t^sn^g  fo^ard  at  full 


.with  the  Abbot  of  St  Gdl,  they  succeeded 
in  reaching  Constance  ere  tiie  force  of  Otho 
came  in  sight  Then^  by  their  expostula- 
tions with  the  Bishop — would  so  holy  a 
man  support  an  excommunicated  Emperor  ? 
.— t-li^y  wrought  with  such  effect  that,  when, 
three  hours  kter,  Otho  and  his  retinue  ap- 
peared, he  found  the  city  gates  closed  and 
barred  against  him.  As  Dean  Milman  says, 
*  that  i*apid  movement  won  Frederick  the  em- 
pire.' bo  great  an  aim,  however,  was  not  at 
once  attained.  Months^  nay  years,  were  still 
to  pass  of  arduous. warfare  and  negotiation, 
before  Otho  was  completely  overpowered 
and  Fredeiick  crowned  as  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  in  Charlemagne's  own  city  of 
Aix-larChapelle. 

Nor  had  Fredeiick  perliaps  prevailed  in 
the  conflict,  had  not  Philip  Augustus  of 
France  made  common  cause  with  him,  and 
gained,  in  1214,  the  decisive  battle  of 
Bouvines,  Then  the  remaining  adherents 
of  Otho  could  only  sue  for  peace.  His 
father-in-law  and  chief  support,  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  went  even  fartlier,  and  addressed 
to  the  King  of  France  a  letter  of  congratu- 
lation and  good  wishes.  He  received  in 
answer  two  covejrs  sealed.  In  the  first  was 
a  blank  pe^r  ;t  in  the  second  the  following 
words:  'As  yon  paper  is  devoid  of  wri- 
ting, so  is  thy  heart  devoid  of  fidelity,  and 
honour'  * 

The  Schh^i  at  Berlin  was  the  birthplace 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  January  24,  17 12. 
His  father,  Frederick  William,  was  both  the 
elosest  of  economists  and  the  strictest  of 
disciplinarians.  He  would  bavo  accounts 
laid  before  him  with  entries  even  for  the 
most  tiny  items — ^as  eight  Pfermtge  for  a 
lemon,  or  one  Grosche$i  for  milL  He  loved 
to  pace  the  streets  of  Potsdam  cane  in  hand, 
and  seemed  to  think  that  no  one  ought  to 
walk  about  them  but  himself.  If  he  met  a 
French  .clergyman  fwrt^  the  Protestant  exiles 
in  Prussia,  he  was  wont  to  Qsk  him  sareas- 
tically  -4w«  «EOM«  lu  Moli^re  .^—moaning  t9 
imply  that  he, was  no  betteir  than  a  stage- 
player.  Once,  however,  he  found  his  match 
in  Beaasobre,  a  son  of  the  well-known  theo- 
logian, who  in  reply  to  the  usual  Avez-wms 
lu  MoUdre  ?  question,  answered  boldly,  Oui, 
Sire,  6i  mrt^ut  VAvarf  I  ,  If  the  King  met 
the  wife  or  d^ghter  of  a  tradesman  tak- 
ing aa  afte««>Qa  stroH,  he  would  call  her 
an  idle  hussy,  and  bid  het  go  and  mind  her 
business  at  home.  All  such  admonitiona 
were  apt  to  be  enforaed  by  two  or  three 


*  Raumer,  vol.  fil.  p.  27.  We  quote  from  the 
fbtirth  edition  just  published,  by  the  preface  to 
whielt  we  learn  that  the  accomplished  author  has 
now  entered  hia nlnetysecond year.^<^  t 
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raps  of  his  favoarite  instrament,  seldom  ab- 
sent from  his  hand. 

All  these  qualities  of  Frederick  William 
were  called  into  full  play  by  the  education 
of  his  son  and  heir.  The  establishment  of 
the  young  prince  was  cut  down  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits ;  the  cane  was  diligently  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  pursuit  of  the  Fine  Arts  as 
well  as  the  study  of  the  classic  authors  were 
denounced  with  all  the  zeal  of  ignorance. 
A  copy  of  the  Royal  instructions  is  stiD 
extant*  In  one  passage  it  says:  *As  to 
the  Latin  language,  my  son  is  not  to  learn 
it,  and  I  will  not  allow  even  any  one  to 
speak  to  me  further  on  the  subject'  In 
this,  however,  hb  Majesty  did,  perhaps, 
some  injustice  to  his  own  acquirements, 
since  in  answer  to  petitions  for  aid  he  would 
occasionally  with  his  own  hand  write  upon 
the  margin,  Non  haheo  Pekunia.  Else- 
where, in  his  instructions  the  King  has 
added  these  wprds  in  French :  "  Vlfistoire 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains  doit  itre  abolie ; 
elles  ne  sont  bonnes  a  rien? 

It  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  Frederick 
that  by  his  great  genius  and  force  of  will  he 
surmounted  these  impediments,  and  made 
himself,  it  may  truly  be  said,  a  self-taught 
man.  Both  in  music  and  in  literature  he 
was  able  to  hold  his  own.  He  had  acquired 
very  great  skill  in  flute-playing,  but  had  to 
practice  that  art  with  as  much  of  caution  as 
commonly  attends  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  When  the  King  went  out  hunting 
attended  by  his  princes,  Frederick  would 
now  and  then  turn  aside  to  some  secluded 
comer  of  the  forest,  and  there  with  a  few 
friends  extemporise  a  concert.  Thus  also 
he  read  with  keen  delight  the  poets  and 
philosophers  of  France^  as  also,  though  but 
in  French  translations,  the  great  works  that 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times. 
Of  these  last,  Cicero  and  Horace,  Lucretius 
and  Lucian,  besides  the  *  Lives  of  Plutarch,' 
are  named  as  his  especial  favourites. 
Sometimes  these  forbidden  treasures  were 
surprised  and  seized  by  the  King,  then 
great  displeasure  ensued;  and  they  were 
sent  in  hot  haste  to  the  booksellers,  to  be 
disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
strong-box — ^thc  Sckatulle. 

As  time  passed  on,  however,  Frederick 
becmne  less  and  less  able  to  endure  the 
paternal  tyranny.  He  had  now  grown  to 
be  eighteen  years  of  age.  At  such  an  age 
to  be  caned  even  in  private  was  hard  to 
bear;  to  be  caned  before  strangers  was 
intolerable.  Frederick  wrote  to  the  Queen, 
his   mother,   declaring  that  he  would  no 


longer  submit  to  such  ill-treatment  Of  the 
King,  his  father,  he  asked  permission  to 
travel.  He  was  sternly  refused.  Frederick 
William  had,  indeed,  at  this  period,  con- 
ceived a  strong  aversion  to  his  eldest  son, 
greatly  preferring  his  second,  Prince  Augus- 
tus, whom  it  is  thought  that  he  desired  by 
some  expedient  to  place  in  next  succession 
to  the  throne. 

In  this  well-nigh  desperate  position, 
Frederick  formed  a  resolution  nearly  as  des- 
perate— to  effect  his  escape  from  the  Prus- 
sian dominions,  and  take  refuge  with  the 
Royal  family  of  England^  His  secret  con- 
fidants and^partners  in  the  scheme  were  two 
young  Lieutenants,  Katte  and  Keith  by 
name;  and  a  favourable  opportunity  was 
likely  to  present  itself  by  the  journey  of  the 
King,  attended  by  his  eldest  son,  to  some 
princes  and  towns  of  Southern  Germany. 
The  details  of  that  journey  may  be  read  at 
length  in  the  sparkling  pages  of  Mr.  Cax- 
lyle.  On  their  way  homeward  from  Augs- 
bui^  to  Ludwigsburg,  they  passed  close 
under  the  hill  of  Hohenstaufen,  a  conspicu- 
ous object  from  the  present  railroad^  and 
rising  cone-shaped  from  the  fruitful  plain. 
There,  on  the  levelled  summit,  where  now 
scarce  a  stone  remains^  once  stood  the  proud 
Stammschlossj  the  hereditary  fortalice  of 
the  Emperors  of  the  House  of  Sufd>ia. 
There  had  dwelt  in  his  power  and  glory  the 
first  Frederick,  the  warlike  Barbarossa.  At 
another  period  the  Prince  of  Prussia,  then 
only  eighteen,  might  have  looked  with  some 
interest  at  this  historic  hill.  But  then  it  is 
far  more  probable  that,  as  Mr.  Carlylo  puts 
it,  be  ^  knows  nothing  about  Staufen,  cares 
nothing.  We  cannot  fancy  Frederick  re- 
membered Barbarossa  at  all.'*  How  should 
he,  while  his  own  fortunes  were  trembling 
in  the  scales  f 

It  is  very  strange,  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  a  writer  so  thoroughly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Germany  as  is  Mr.  (^riyle  should  have 
misplaced  this  historic  hill  of  Hohenstaufen 
by  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles.  He  makes  the 
Royal  travellers  see  it  not  as  in  fact  they 
would  on  their  way  from  Augsburg  to  Lud- 
wigsburg,  and  close  to  the  little  town  of 
Gceppingen,  but  far  onward  on  proceeding 
from  Ludwigsburg  to  Sinzheim. 

Reverting  to  the  Royal  travellers,  we  have 
now  to  relate  that  the  next  day's  journey 
brought  them  to  the  small  village  of  Stein- 
furth.  They  found  no  acconmaodation  be 
yond  two  bams,  the  King  and  his  suite 
sleeping  in  the  one,  and  Frederick,  with  some 
officers,    in    the    other.      To    the    young 


♦  It  has  been  published  by  Vehse,  *  GewKi#»V*r .  x*v  *  '  History  of  Frederick  the  Great/  vol.  11.  p. 
des  Preussischen  Hdfs,*  vol.  ill.  pp.  Ifiterest  to  I  most  ^  t 
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pnioe  the  place  seemed  farourable  for  Ms 
pba  6L  escape,  siace  but  three  hours'  riding 
would  bring  him  to  the  f  eny  of  the  Rhine, 
fie  roae  softly  at  two  iu  the  morning, — ^it 
VM  BOW  the  4th  of  August,  1780 — di^ssed 
Ufflfidf  in  plain  clothes,  took  his  money, 
aod  walked  down  into  the  village,  where  he 
Itad  ordered  Keith,  the  Lieutenant's  brother, 
to  meet  him  with  his  horses.  But  one  of 
lus  officers^  Colonel  Rochow,  who  had  been 
od/^ed  to  keep  a  strict  watch  over  him, 
d«wed  a  true  military  vigilance.  He  spnmg 
qpfiom  his  bed  of  hay  amiost  as  soon  as  Fre- 
deric le£t  it.  Overtaking  the  you^  prince 
ift  the  viU^fe,  he  wished  his  Royal  Highness 
'Good  morning,'  in  a  cheerful  tone,  as 
tboagh  nothing  unusual  was  occurring,  and, 
vkai  Kdith  came  up  with  the  horses,  quietly 
bede  Um  take  them  back  again,  since  the 
Boyal  party  would  not  start  till  daybreak. 
This  wa&  Frederick  foiled  in  his  design. 
He  afterwards  told  his  sister  that  in  Uie 
aqipish  ef  his  disi^pointinent  he  should, 
be  belieFedt  were,  theve  then  but  his  sword 
at  his  side,  have.i^jcapted,  at  all  hazards, 
toj^t  his  way  through.* 

iSe  King  waa  made  acquainted  with  the 
grave  8iia{»cions  entertained  oi  the  Princess 
deMB,  Iwt  as  there  was  no  positive  proof, 
be  <OasegfiWed  hip  resentment  for  the  time. 
Witiuii  a, few  days,  however,  confirmation 
cone^  There  was. intercepted  and  brought  to 
\ag  Idiieaty.  a  letter  fr(mi  Frederick  to  Lien* 
teaant  Katie,  by  which  the  whole  secret 
«at  rofealed*  Then,  indeed,  the  King's  fury 
bbied  fortib.  He  summoned  the  Prince  to 
bUpresencef  and  with  his  own  hands  inflict* 
ed  chastisement  upon  him,  striking  him  in 
tlie  faoe  with  the  handle  of  his  cane  until 
the  blood  gushed  forth.  '  Never  yet  did  a 
Bcandanbuig  face  bear  this ! '  cried  Frederick 
in  otter  de^air.  But  his  complaint,  how- 
ever JBsti  availed  him  little.  He  was  now 
eaiharked  in  a  separate  yacht  and  brought 
dowa.  the 'Rhine  as  a,  state-prisoner  to 
W^fld.  Fkom  thence — still  in  the  closest 
oualodyr-^.  was  transferred  to  the  citadel 
ofCttstiin, 

Of  the  two  Lieutenai^ts-*-4ii$  accomplices, 
« the  King  would  have  termed  them — ^katte, 
wh^  had  lingered  at  Berlin^  was,  like  himself, 
arrested  and  cast  into  prison.  Keith,  having 
gone  onto  Wesel,  had  time  to  escape  to  the 
Baffiie»  wh^re  he  took  shelter  in  the  house 
of  die  ]^1  of  Chesterfield,  then  ambassador 
fiotq  Bngland*  His  pursuer,  Colonel  Du- 
iBC^r  arrived  only  a  few  hours  after  him. 
l^Si^h  Secretary,  in  Lord  Chesterfield's 
ahi9Me,  conveyed  him  in  his  own  coach  to 

*  ^MMnoires  de  la  Hanrrave  do  Baiieuth/  vol. 
i  p.  260. 
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Scheveningen,  thus  enabling  Mm  to  embark 
and  reach  London  in  security. 

The  rage  of  the  Eanjg  was  extended  to 
his  consort  the  Queen,  and  to  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  Princess  Wilhelmine,  whom 
he  suspected,  and  not  without  some  reason, 
of  beine  in  the  Prince's  confidence.  To  the 
Queen  he  caused  the  utmost  agony  by  an- 
nouncing to  her,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
her  miserable  son  had  perished  in  his  guilty 
enterprise.  On  the  Princess  he  bestowed 
a  buffet  of  no  common  force  just  under  her 
left  breast  There  remained,  says  Voltaire, 
a  life-long  scar  at  the  place,  'which,'  adds 
the  French  satirist,  '  her  Royal  Highness  did 
me  the  honour  to  shew  me  ! ' 

This  amiable  husband  and  father  would 
view  the  conduct  of  his  son  Fritz  in  only 
one  single  aspect  Fritz  held  the  rank  of 
Colonel  in  his  service,  and  Fritz  had  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  frontier  without  leave ; 
therefore  Fritz  had  been  guilty  of  military 
desertion,  and  was  liable  to  the  penalty  of, 
that  crime — death.  The  same  judgment 
would  hold  good  of  Lieutenant  Katte,  and 
separate  Courts-Martial  were  appointed  to 
try  the  two  offenders.  It  would  matter  lit- 
tle to  the  King  if  even  these  Courts-Martial 
should  take  a  more  lenient  view,  since,  ou 
several  former  occasions  he  had  thought 
himself  entitled  in  the  exercise  of  his  plenary 
power  to  overrule  the  sentence  of  such 
tribunals  whenever  he  had  deemed  the  sen- 
tence not  sufficiently  severe.  Indeed,  at 
this  period,  the  German  princes  were  nearly 
as  absolute  as  Turkish  Pashas,  and  in  many 
oases  used  their  power  as  badly. 

Meanwhile  the  Prince  was  treated  with 
the  umost  rigour  at  Ctletrin.  On  the  31  si. 
August  he  was  expelled  from  the  Prussiant 
army — ^that  army  of  which,  in  after  years,, 
he  was  to  be  the  glory  and  pride.  A  coarse 
prison  dress  was  assigned  him;  as  eoarsc- 
fare  without  knife  or  fork ;  no  books  be-^ 
yond  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book;  no  free 
use  of  pen  and  ink.  And  there  was  worse- 
behind.  When  sentence  of  death  had  at 
the  King's  personal  desire  been  passed  oUi 
Katte ;  when,  in  spite  of  eveiy  intercession,, 
that  doom  was  about  to  be  f  cofiiled,  then  on 
the  6th  November,  by  the  King's  orders, 
Frederick  was  held  fast  at  the  prison  win- 
dow to  see  his  unhappy  friend  pass  by. 
*  Forgive  me,  my  dear  Katte,  forgive  me !  ^ 
cried  Frederick  in  his  anguish.  ^Death  is 
sweet  for  a  Prince  so  amiable,'  said  poor 
Katte  in  reply.  A  few  more  minutes,  and 
the  headsman's  sword  was  wielded,  and 
Katte  fcU  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  The 
poor  prince  had  fainted  away. 

We  shall  not  cany  this  narrative  further, 
else  we  might  have  shewn  in  some  detail  > 
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the  mingled  moderation  and  finnness  with 
which  Frederick  parried  the  pressing  inter- 
rogatories that  were  more  tnan  once  ad- 
dressed to  him,  the  courage  with  which  he 
confronted  his  sentence  of  death  as  pro- 
nounced hy  the  Court-Martial,  the  politic 
arts,  which  (not  without  some  foreign  aid) 
enabled  him  gradually  to  assuage  the 
Royal  resentment,  and  even  in  time  to  re- 
gain the  Royal  favour.  But  our  object  in 
the  parallel  which  we  have  attempted  to 
draw  has  been  rather  to  point  out  that  at 
the  same  age  of  eighteen  the  Prussian 
Prince  was  still  more  grcviously  tried  in 
mind  and  body  than  the  Suabian.  He  had 
to  undergo  still  greater  perplexities  and 
perils ;  he  had  to  make  still  larger  calls  on 
those  high  qualities  which  both  of  them 
subsequently  displayed  upon  the  throne. 

Let  us  next  consider  their  furthest  point 
in  their  respective  journeys.  With  Frede- 
rick of  Suabia  that  furthest  point  was 
Jerusalem ;  "with  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
Strasburg. 

On   a  Saturday  of  March,  in  the   year 
1229,  the  Emperor  Frederick,  with  his  train 
'of  followers,  appeared  in  sight  of  Jerusalem. 
Ho  had  recently  acquired  the  city  by  treaty 
irom  the  Sultan  of   Egypt,  the  Christians 
•henceforth  to  hold  it,  and  the  Saracens  re- 
itaining  as  their   own   only  the  Mosque   of 
Omar.     It  was    a    gain    of    the    greatest 
i importance  to  the  Christian  cause  as  it  was 
then    considered,  and    above    all    to    the 
security  and  comfort  of  all  future  Christian 
pilgrims.     But  by  a  strange  anomaly,  aris- 
ing from  the  exorbitant  Papal  pretensions, 
Frederick  had  the  Pope  for  his  enemy,  and 
•was  at  this  very  time  under  sentence  of  ex- 
'  communication.     It  was  forbidden  to  admit 
ihim  to  any  of  the  offices  of  the  Church,  or 
-even   to   celebrate  the  Mass  in  any  town 
where  he  resided.     Thus  on   his  entering 
.Jerusalem,  while  the  laymen  for  the  most 
part  were  eager  to  hail  him  as  a  deliverer,  the 
ecclesiastics  were  no  less  prepared  to  shun 
ihim  as  an  outcast. 

From  the  gates  of  the  city  Frederick, 
1  without  alighting,  rode  on  at  once  to  the 
'Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Not  a  sin- 
igle  priest  appeared  to  greet  him,  not  one 
Te  Deum  was  sung.  Next  day,  the  Em- 
^peror,  attended  by  his  barons,  revisited  the 
-church  in  imperial  state.  Then  again  all 
"was  solitude  and  silence  so  far  as  the  clerical 
order  was  concerned.  No  prelate  from  the 
East  came  forward  to  crown  him  King  of 
Jerusalem.  Frederick  Itimself  walked  up  to 
the  high  altar,  took  up  from  thence  the 
xjrown — a  crown  of  thorns  in  semblance,  as 
Godfrey  de  Bouillon  in  humble  piety  had 


first  designed  it — and  with  his  own  hands 
placed  it  on  his  head. 

The  ceremony  over,  and  an  addresfe  to 
the  people  having  been  delivered  in  his 
name,  the  Emperor  returned  through  the 
streets,  still  wearing  his  newly  acquired 
crown.  Ever  since,  down  to  our  own  days, 
the  title  of  King  of  Jerusalem  has  been 
an  honorary  appendage  of  his  successors  in 
the  realms  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  On  the 
same  day  the  Emperor  went  to  visit  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  believed  then,  as  it  is 
believed  now,  to  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
Jewish  Temple.  There  is  great  interest  in 
comparing  on  this  occasion  the  accounts  of 
the  Christian  writers  with  those  of  the 
Mahometan,  as  M.  Reinaud  has  deduced 
them 'for  this  period.  Yet  sometimes  the 
latter  are  stopped  short  by  singular  scruples. 
Thus  one  of  them,  Soyonti  by  name,  thinks 
gold  embroidery  and  silken  vestments  in- 
consistent with  true  religion.  He  goes  even 
farther,  he  thinks  the  vfery  mention  of  them 
profane,  and  declines  to  notice  any  attire 
which  is  thus  adorned.  *I  will  not  put 
down  such  dresses  in  my  book,'  he  says, 
*lest  God  should  call  me  to  account  for 
them  in  the  Day  of  Judgment ! ' 

Such  scruples  were  not  felt  by  the  Imaum 
at  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  Richly  as  Frede- 
rick might  be  attired,  this  Iraaum  does  not 
shrink  from  describing  him.  His  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  more  minute  than  flatter- 
ing. *  The  Malek,*  he  says,  for  so  he  calls 
the  Emperor  *was  red-haired  and  partly 
bald  and  with  weak  sight.  As  a  slave  he 
would  not  have  sold  for  more  than  two 
hundred  drachms.'*  We  may  smile  at  this 
truly  Oriental  mode  of  estimating  merit. 
It  may,  however,  remind  us  of  the  saying 
which,  in  a  far  different  state  of  society, 
Beaumarchais  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Figaro,  *If  so  many  good  qualities  aro 
required  in  a  servant,  does  your  Excellency 
know  many  masters  who  would  be  equal  to 
theplace  ? ' 

The  Imaum  goes  on,  and  declares,  as  he 
flatters  himself,  that  Frederick  was  in  truth 
estranged  from  the  Christian  faith  and  in- 
clined to  the  Mahometan.  But  the  proofs 
which  he  gives  are  strangely  inconclusive. 
He  says  that,  as  the  Emperor  observed  an 
inscription  in  letters  of  gold  which  ran 
round  the  cornice  of  the  Chapel  de  la 
Sagra,  he  desired  that  it  should  be  inter- 
preted to  him.  It  proved  to  be  *  Saladin  in 
a  certain  year  purified  the  Holy  City  from 


*  Extracts  from  the  Arabic  Chronicles  by  ReS- 
naad  in  the '  Biblioth^que  des  Croisades/  vol. 
iv.  pp.  113and481,ed.ia 
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the  presence  of  those  who  worship  many 
Gods.'  This  was  the  common  taunt  of  the 
Massalmans  against  the  believers  in  the 
Trinity.  Frederick  made  no  remark.  Are 
we  then  to  say  with  the  Imaum  that  a  lean- 
ing to  a  foreign  faith  is  to  be  inferred  from 
merely  asking  the  sense  of  an  inscription  in 
a  foreign  tongae  f  If  so,  how  many  lady 
nsitors  at  Athens,  or  at  Rome,  might  be 
convicted  of  devotion  to  the  ancient  pagan 
deities ! 

It  is  further  related  by  the  Imaum  that 
Frederick  asked  why  the  windows  of  this 
chapel  were  so  closely  barred.  Ho  was 
told  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  defilement  of 
the  birds.  *  You  may  keep  out  the  birds,' 
said  Frederick,  ^  bat  in  their  place  God  has 
sent  you  the  swine.'  It  can  scarcely  be 
supposed,  however,  that  a  general  reflection 
a^unst  any  form  of  faith  could  be  intended 
by  this  phrase ;  least  of  all  could  it  be 
levelled  at  the  Christians,  since  not  they, 
bat  the  Mahometans,  were  in  possession  of 
the  mosqne.  It  would  seem  that  the  Em- 
peror's words  were  intended  to  reprove,  in 
covert  terms,  those  ecclesiastics  of  any 
creed  who  bring  only  grovelling  minds  to 
their  holy  functions,  and  from  whom  no 
sect  can  be  wholly  free. 

There  was  another  point  in  the  demea- 
nour of  Frederick  at  this  time,  which,  beyond 
doubt,  gave  great  oftence  to  all  his  Christian 
followers.  As  he  stood  in  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  there  was  proclaimed  the  hour  of 
noon,  when  it  behoves  all  men  of  the  creed 
of  Mahomet  to  pray.  At  this  signal,  there- 
fore, the  Mussulmans  in  the  train  of  Frede- 
rick fell  on  their  knees  in  adoration. 
Among  them  was  Frederick's  aged  tutor,  a 
Uuasuhnan  of  Sicily.  He  had  instructed 
the  future  Emperor  in  the  principles  of 
logic,  principles  first  framed  by  Aristotle, 
and  now  taught  from  Arabic  writers  in 
lands  where  Aristotle  was  forgotten. 

At  this  sight,  as  the  Imaum  assures  us, 
Frederick  shewed  no  displeasure,  and  ut- 
tered no  reproof.  Few  men  at  the  present 
day  but  would  commend  his  respect  for  the 
riffbts  of  conscience.  But  in  his  times  any 
toleration  of  another  creed  was  fiercelv  de- 
nounced by  the  Christian  priesthT)oa,  no 
less  than  by  the  Mussuhnan,  as  most  impi- 
ous and  profane. 

The  lofty  pride  of  Frederick  must  have 
been  bitterly  chafed  by  his  anomalous  posi- 
tion— to  find  himself  excommunicated  by 
the  Church  in  the  very  city  that  he  had  gain- 
ed over  for  the  Christians.  He  remained  but 
two  days  in  Jerusalem  ;  thence  going  back 
to  the  coast,  he  shortly  afterwards  re-em- 
Wked  for  Italy. 


We  come  now  to  Frederick  of  Prussia. 
Considering  his  warm  attachment  to  the 
French  literature  and  language,  which  he 
greatly  preferred  to  his  own,  it  is  singular 
that  even  at  the  periods  when  allied  to 
France  he  should  never  have  paid  a  visit  to 
Paris.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  his 
warlike  deeds  were  performed  within  a  nar- 
rower space  than  has  been  usual  with  great 
commanders.  We  do  not  think  that  any  of 
his  battles  was  fought  at  more  than  250 
miles*  distance  from  Berlin. 

In  August,  1740,  however,  only  a  few 
weeks  after  his  accession,  Frederick  under- 
took a  short  excursion  to  Alsace.  He  tra- 
velled with  a  small  retinue,  and  a  strict 
incognito,  under  the  name  of  Comte 
Dufour.  One  of  his  objects  on  his  way 
back  was  to  visit  his  outlying  dominion  of 
Cleves ;  another  to  see  Voltaire,  with  whom 
he  had  for  some  years  been  in  correspon- 
dence, but  whom  ho  had  never  yet  met 

Of  this  journey  Frederick  himself  wrote 
a  humorous  account,  part  in  prose  and 
part  in  verse,  on  the  model  of  the  celebrated 
piece  by  La  Chapelle  and  Bachaumont 
The  whole  of  it  has  been  published,  but 
it  is  best  known  from  the  extracts  given  by 
Voltaire  in  that  most  malignant  piece  of 
biography  fii-st  printed  as  '  Vie  privie  du 
Rot  de  Prusse,''  and  since  as  '  Memoires '  in 
the  first  volume  of  Voltaire's  collected 
works.  The  verses  are,  no  doubt,  extremely 
poor,  and  interesting  only  from  the  subse- 
quent renown  of  the  writer.  Thus  at  the 
outset  we  find  Frederick  complain  of  the 
scanty  fare  at  a  village  inn,  and  still  more 
of  the  exorbitant  charges. 

^Car  des  Tkotes  interesseSj 
Be  la /aim  nous  voyant  presses, 
D*unef(ifon  plus  que  frugcde, 
Dans  une  ehaumUre  in/ernale, 
En  nous  empoisannanty  nous  volaient  nos 

ecus. 
0  sUcle  different  des  temps  deLucullus  !  ' 

At  the  gates  of  Strasburg,,  however,  there 
are  still  deeper  murmurs  at  the  grasping 
propensities  of  the  custom-house  officers. 

^Ces  scelerats  nous  epiaitntj 
D'un  (bU  le  passe-mrt  lisaient, 
De  Vautre  lorgnaient  notre  hourse, 
L'or,  qui  toujours/ut  de  ressouree. 
Par  lequel  Jupin  jouissait 
De  Danae  qu*U  earessait ; 
L'or^  par  qui  Cesar  ffouvemait 
Le  monde  neureux  sous  son  empire  ; 
Uor,  plus  Dieu  que  Mars  et  V Amour ^ 
Le  mime  or  sut  nous  introduire,^' 
Le  soir,  dans  les  murs  de  Strasbourg.* 

Voltaire,  who  has  transcribed  this  pas- 
sage, adds  to  it  this  bitter  comment : — '  It 
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will  be  seen  by  these  lines  that  Frederick 
had  not  yet  become  the  greatest  of  onr 
poets ;  and  that,  philosopher  as  he  was,  he 
did  not  regard  with  any  indiflFerence  the 
metal  of  which  his  father  had  accimmlated 
such  ample  stores.' 

At  Strasbnrg  Frederick  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  a  little  inn — VHbtel  du  Corbeau — 
and  through  the  mediation  of  his  landlord 
made  acquaintance  the  same  day  with  three 
or  four  French  officers,  whom  he  asked  to 
supper.  They  were  greatly  pleased  with 
the  wit  and  lively  conversation  both  of  the 
King  himself  and  of  the  Italian  Ck»unt 
Algarotti,  who  was  one  of  his  train ;  and 
they  returned  his  invitation  for  the  ensuing 
day.  As  Comte  Dufour  he  passed  for  a 
Grand  Seigneur  of  Bohemia.  He  was  pre- 
sented next  morning  to  the  Mar6chal  de 
Broglie,  Governor  of  Strasburg ;  and  in  the 
evening  went  to  the  play  with  Madame  la 
Mareckale,  But  by  this  time  the  secret  of 
his  rank  was  rapidly  becoming  le  secret  de  la 
comidte.  It  was  revealed  to  the  Mar^chal 
himself  by  a  soldier  of  the  garrison,  who 
had  not  long  since  deserted  from  the  Prus- 
sian service.  The  Mar6chal,  it  is  said,  was 
so  incautious  after  dinner  as  to  begin  a  sen- 
tence with  Sire — and  then,  suddenly  cor- 
recting himself,  go  on.  Monsieur  le  Baron, 
Frederick  afterwards  observed,  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  Mar^chal  had  been 
much  to  blame ;  *  he  ought  either,'  he  said, 
*to  have  carefully  preserved  my  incognito 
or  else  paid  me  the  honours  that  were  due 
to  my  rank.'* 

Even  at  the  time  the  displeasure  of 
Frederick  peeps  forth  in  his  poetical  '  Rieit 
de  Voyage,^  as  where  he  bids  us  not  rely 
too  much  on  the  Marechal's  wise  looks : — 

•II  etait  nS  pour  la  surprise  ; 
8es  eheteux  Uancs,  sa  barhe  grise 
Formaient  une  sage  exterieur, 
Le  dehors  est  souvent  trompeur  ; 
Qui  juge  par  la  reliure 
D*un  outrage  et  de  son  auteur 
Dans  une  page  de  lecture 
Petit  reeonnaitre  son  erreur/ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Frederick,  perceiving 
that  his  secret  was  no  longer  safe,  made  a 
hasty  exit  from  the  theatre,  and  set  off  that 
same  night  for  the  Duchy  of  Cloves.  There 
he  at  once  resumed  his  Royal  state  and  his 
Royal  cares.  In  pursuance  of  some  ancient 
claims,  and  by  the  timely  advance  of  a  few 
battalions,  he  extorted  a  million  of  francs 
from  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Li6ge.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  money  should  be  paid  down 
in  gold  ducats ;  and  this,  as  Voltaire  satiri- 

*  « Souvenirs  d©  Thiebault,'  vol.  J.  p.  212.  Mr. 
Carlyl©  adopts  a  different  version. 


cally  notes,  served  to  indenmify  him  for  the 
losses  which  he  had  lately  sustained  at  the 
Strasburg  custom-house. 

Compared  as  chiefs  of  armies,  the  older 
Frederick  can  bear  no  parallel  with  the 
later.  Frederick  of  Suabia  had,  indeed,  great 
personal  courage,  a  cheerful  endurance  of  toil, 
and,  in  military  skill,  was  probably  not  infe- 
rior to  any  leader  of  armies  of  that  age. 
He  had,  also,  great  ardour  of  purpose.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  informed  that 
the  people  of  Viterbo  had  rebelled  a^inst 
him,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  *  Even  if  I  had 
already  one  foot  in  Paradise,  I  would  pull  it 
back  again  to  punish  these  ungrateful  men  V 
But  his  success  was  not  commensurate  with 
his  ardour  or  his  bravery.  He  ffdled  in 
that  very  siege  of  Viterbo ;  he  failed  in  ano- 
ther still  more  memorable  at  Bologna.  Ho 
was  put  to  the  route  at  that  fortified  en- 
campment to  which  he  had  given,  far  too 
prematurely,  the  proud  name  of  Vittoria. 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  hand, 
ranks,  and  deserves  to  rank,  with  the  greatest 
captains  whom  the  worid  has  ever  seen — 
with  Hannibal  and  Csesar,  with  Marlborough 
and  Turenne.  There  is  nothing  in  all  history 
more  wonderful  than  the  Seven  Years'  War. 
Here  were  the  three  greatest  monarchies  of 
Continental  Europe — France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia— drawing  in  their  train  not  only  Swe- 
den, but  also  the  mfdn  States  of  tne  GeT- 
manic  Empire,  and  arrayed  in  arms  against 
the  single  *  Marquis  de  Brandebourg,' 
as  at  this  time  the  French  officers  would 
scornfully  call  him.  It  was  a  league  of  eighty 
millions  of  men  against  but  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions.* With  such  a  disparity  of  forces  it 
might  have  been  expected' that  one  cam- 
paign, or  even  one  battle,  would  decide  the 
war.  Far  otherwise  was  the  result  Fred- 
erick was  frequently  defeated,  but  never 
subdued.  He  held,  or  he  recovered,  his  own 
with  indomitable  energy;  and  at  last,  in- 
stead of  the  dismemberment  of  his  States, 
which  had  been  contemplated,  he  concluded 
peace  without  the  cession  of  even  a  single 
village  to  his  foes. 

It  is  true  that  this  general  statement 
should  not  be  too  absolutely  taken.  For 
Frederick  there  were  some  gleams  of  light  in 
the  dark  picture.  There  was  the  constant 
alliance  and  the  yearly  subsidy  of  England. 
There  was  the  Czarina's  sudden  death 
and  her  successor's  favourable  disposition. 
Other  such  retrieving  circumstances  might 


*  This  is  Dr.  Vehse's  oomputatloD.  Lord 
Macanlay  has  rather  magnified  the  difiference, 
making  the  numbers  in  the  one  case  a  hundred 
millions,  and  in  the  other  '  not  five  milUons.' 
C  Essays/  vol.  iv.  p.  60,  ed.  1866.) 
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be  mentioned.  But  still,  after  every  possi- 
ble drawback,  there  will  remain  as  balance 
an  extraordinary  amonnt  of  the  highest 
military  qualities  which  throughout  this  me- 
morable conflict  the  Great  King  displayed. 

As  r^ards  their  le^slation,  the  preceding 
jodgment  might,  pemaps,  be  reversed,  and 
the  superiority  be  assigned  to  the  Suabian. 
He  of  Prussia  had,  no  doubt,  great  merits  in 
this  matter  also.  There  is  still  standing  at 
Sans  Souci,  as  a  monument  of  his  impartial 
justice,  the  unsightly  mill  which  he  wished 
to  purchase,  and  which  the  miller  refused  to 
part  with,  appealing  to  the  protection  of  the 
law.  The  *  Code  Frederic,'  also,  may  deserve 
flome  part,  at  least,  of  the  high  praise  which 
the  French  philosophers  gave  it  But  we 
do  not  find  that  Frederick  ever  shewed  any 
real  dii^sition  to  limit,  even  in  the  smallest 
degree,  his  own  absolute  power  in  State 
a&irs.  We  do  not  find  that  he  took  any 
steps  to  enfranchise  the  peasantry,  who,  at 
the  period  of  his  death,  continued  serfs  and 
bound  to  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  his  do- 
miniona  Ihe  extent  of  his  shortcomings 
may  best  be  estimated  from  a  view  of  the 
vast  reforms  which  it  was  left  to  Baron 
Stein  to  inaugurate  in  1807. 

Eeverting  to  the  Emperor  Frederick,  we 
may  say  of  him  with  Dr.  Milman  that '  as  a 
legislator  he  commands  almost  unmingled 
admiration.'*  It  b  truly  surprising  to  see 
how  far  on  many  points  he  was  in  advance 
of  his  age.  Was  it  not,  for  example,  until 
quite  lately,  held  as  an  axiom  in  finance  that 
trade  is  beneficial  to  a  nation  only  when  its 
exports  are  greater  than  its  imports  ?  We 
find  Frederick,  on  the  contrary,  declare  as 
his  opinion  that  trade  is  beneficial  to  both 
nations  that  engage  in  it  Again,  how  few 
years  have  passed,  comparatively  speaking, 
since  there  was  a  line  of  custom-houses  to 
divide,  for  example,  Ireland  from  Great 
Britidn,  and  Biscay  from  Castile  ?  Frede- 
rick, on  the  contrary,  lays  it  down  as  his 
rule,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same  do- 
minion commerce  should  be  absolutely  free. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  governor 
of  a  district  in  Sicily  attempted  to  prohibit 
the  import  of  provisions  across  the  river 
Salso,  the  Emperor  sternly  rebuked  him. 
'Remember,'  said  Frederick,  *  that  though 
there  may  be  separate  jurisdictions,  it  is  all 
one  empire ;  and  that  its  people  must  not 
be  soficred  to  act  as  strangers,  far  less  as 
enemi^  to  one  another.' 

Equalitv  before  the  law:  such  was  the 
maxim  of  the  Suabian  sovereign  no  less 
than  of  the  Prussian,  ^ve  centuries  later. 


♦  '  Latin  Christianity/  vol.  iv.  p.  858. 


With  this  view  the  Emperor  abrogated 
where  he  could,  and,  where  he  could  not, 
restrained  and  curtailed,  the  claim  of  the 
nobles  and  clergy  to  hold  themselves  exempt 
from  the  duties  that  devolved  on  other  class- 
es. It  was  their  privilege — ^by  right  of 
conquest,  said  the  Norman  Barons;  by 
God's  appointment,  said  the  Romish  Bish- 
ops— not  to  be  liable  to  trial  by  the  ordinary 
tribunals,  nor  to  contribution  in  taxes  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  State.  Against  these 
odious  pretensions — which,  as  is  well 
known,  maintained  their  ground  in  France, 
for  example,  until  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution — Frederick  was  constant- 
ly contendipg.  Nor  would  he  allow  the 
common  man  to  be  oppressed.  It  serves  to 
shew  the  temper  of  those  times  that  he 
found  it  requisite  to  issue  an  edict  forbid- 
ding, as  though  a  common  practice,  that  a 
feudal  lord  might  cudgel  the  vassals  of  ano- 
ther if  his  own  vassals  had  in  the  first  in- 
stance been  cudgelled  by  that  other  lord.* 
In  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  Frederick  did 
his  utmost  to  mitigate  and  lessen  the  curse 
of  selfdom  as  it  existed  on  the  estates  of  the 
prelates  and  barons;  and  he  abolished  it 
altogether  in  the  domains  belonging  to  the 
Crown. 

Religious  toleration  was  the  mle  of  both 
the  Fredericks,  but  toleration  is  far  less 
worthy  of  note  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
when  it  became  the  common  practice,  than 
in  the  thirteenth,  when  it  appeared  a  strange 
portent  to  the  people.  A  godless  policy  the 
priests  pronounced  it  "Hiey  viewed  with 
indignation  the  liberty  of  concience  which 
Frederick  allowed — alike  to  the  Jew  in  the 
commercial  cities,  to  the  Saracen  on  the 
hills  of  Sicily,  and  to  the  Greek  upon  the 
eastern  coasts.  But  they  found  some  con- 
solation in  the  rigour  of  the  edicts  against 
the  Lombard  'Patcrini,'  for  so  these  pre- 
cursors of  the  Reformation  were  at  that 
time  termed.  No  severity  was  deemed  too 
great  for  them.  The  obstinate  heretic  was 
to  be  burned  alive,  and  his  whole  property 
confiscated.  It  was  declared  penal  even  to 
petition  in  his  favour.  Yet  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  decrees  of  Frederick  were 
rather  in  mitigation  of  those  that  had  been 
issued  before  him.  There  was,  above  all, 
this  important  provision — the  final  decision 
was  not  to  rest  with  the  vengeful  ecclesias- 
tical courts,  but  after  due  investigation  by 
these  each  case  was  to  be  adjudged  by  the 
secular  authority. 

*  Raumer,  vol.  iii.  p.  284,  ed.  1872.  If  we  mis- 
take not,  the  memory  of  that  barbaroos  practice 
still  lingers  in  a  German  proverb,  equivideat  to 
Tit  for  tatr—'  PrugeUt  du  meine  Juden,  9opriigele 
icJi  deitu  Juden/ ' 
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The  subject  of  religious  toleration  may 
invite  somo^  remarks  on  the  personal  creed 
of  either  sovereign.  As  to  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  or  ques- 
tion. He  adhered  in  the  most  open  manner 
to  the  school  of  the  philosophers,  as  they 
called  themselves  in  France.  Like  the 
great  object  of  his  admiration,  Voltaire,  he 
would  often  make  the  Christian  religion  the 
topic  for  his  biting  jests.  He  loved  espe- 
cially to  quote  and  misapply  some  text  of 
Scripture.  This  one  or  two  intances  will 
shew. 

It  appears  then  that,  on  one  occasion, 
Frederick  found  fault  with  Xh^fagade  of  a 
church  of  Potsdam,  and  he  caused  it  to  be 
altered,  by  which  process,  however,  some 
windows  were  shut  up.  The  clergyman  and 
congregation  made  remonstrances,  declaring 
that  they  could  not  see.  But  they  were 
silenced  by  the  text  which  Frederick 
alleged:  'Blessed  are  they  that  have  not 
seen  and  yet  have  believed.'  Thus,  again, 
in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  Pmssian 
horsemen  of  Natzmer,  wearing  as  part  of 
their  uniform  a  white  fur  jacket,  were 
derided  on  that  account  by  their  antagonists, 
the  Austrian  cavalry  of  General  Putkammer, 
being  called  *  the  Berlin  sheep.'  Great  re- 
sentment was  felt  by  them  at  this  insulting 
niekname,  insomuch  that,  having  in  a  battle 
put  the  Putkammer  regiment  to  the  rout, 
they  shewed  it  little  quarter  in  their  pursuit, 
and  fiercely  cut  it  down.  The  Austrian 
General,  who  was  one  of  the  few  prisoners,' 
complained  to  Frederick  of  the  treatment 
they  had  received.  *  But  have  you  read  the 
Bible  V  asked  Frederick. — *  Certainly  I  have. 
Sire,' — '  Well,  if  so,  you  must  have  found  a 
sentence  which  explains  the  whole  case.' 
— '  What  sentence  can  that  be.  Sire  V — *  Be- 
ware of  those  which  come  to  you  in  sheep's 
clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening 
wolves. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  Suabian.  No 
doubt  that  he,  also,  was  frequently  charged 
with  irreligion.  At  other  times,  again,  his 
ecclesiastical  enemies,  seeing  his  f  on>earance 
to  the  Jew  and  the  Mahometan  in  his 
dominions,  were  wont  to  brand  him  with 
those  opprobrious  names,  sometimes  with 
either  singly,  sometimes  with  both  together. 
But  Frederick  himself,  while  he  disdained 
the  taunt,  repelled  the  charge.  He  always 
declared  himself  a  finn  believer  in  the 
Christian  faith,  resisting  only,  as  he  said, 
the  usurpations,  spiritual  and  temporal,  of 
the  See  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  sayings 
ascribed  to  him  are  not  quite  reverent ;  as 
when  he  exclaimed  that  if  God  had  borne 
in  mind  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily,  He 
would  never  have  assigned  the  barren  coun- 


try of  Judaea  to  His  chosen  people.  Some- 
thing, however,  must  be  allowed  to  the 
temper  of  that  and  the  ensuing  age.  The 
readers  of  Chaucer,  for  example,  may  recol- 
lect some  passages  in  which  sacred  names 
are  used  in  most  unfit  collocation,  though, 
as  it  would  seem,  without  any  scoflSng  idea. 

It  may  be  added  that,  whenever  we  come 
to  specific  charges,  some  of  those  urged 
against  Frederick  are  almost  demonstrably 
false.  Thus  it  was  alleged  that,  at  his 
instigation,  his  Chancellor  and  favourite, 
Peter  de  Yine4,  had  composed  a  sceptical 
treatise  against  the  principal  religions  known 
or  professed  in  the  world.  It  was  said  to 
be  entitled  De  Trihus  Impostoribus,  mean- 
ing Moses,  Christ,  and  Mahomet.  This 
book  was  much  talked  of,  and  yet  never 
seen  ;  and  modem  research  appears  to  have 
clearly  shewn  that,  in  fact,  it  never  ex- 
isted. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while  a  disbe- 
lief in  Revealed  Religion  was  with  more  or 
less  justice  imputed  to  both  the  Fredericks, 
each  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  predictions  of 
conjurors  and  fortune- tellers.  It  had  been 
foretold  to  the  Suabian  that  he  would  die 
in  the  midst  of  flowers;  and  for  this  reason 
he  would  never  set  foot  within  the  walls  of 
Florence.  But  he  did  not  thereby  escape 
his  doom.  In  the  year  1250,  while  journey- 
ing in  Northern  Apulia,  he  was  seized 
with  sudden  dysentery  at  the  small  town  of 
Castel  Florentine,  and  there,  after  a  few- 
days'  illness,  breathed  his  last.  On  an  ear- 
lier occasion,  at  Vicenza,  a  conjnror  boasted 
that  he  would  place  in  the  hands  of  Frede- 
rick a  sealed  paper  naming  the  very  gate  by 
which  he  would  depart  from  the  city  on  the 
morrow.  Frederick  took  the  paper,  but,  re- 
solving to  disappoint  the  wizard,  caused  a 
breach  to  be  made  in  the  city  walls,  and  by 
this  he  issued  forth.  Then,  breaking  the 
seal  he,  read,  to  his  surprise,  *  The  Emperor 
will  leave  the  city  by  the  New  Gate — ^the 
Porta  Nuova,^ 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  coming  five  centuries 
later,  in  an  age  when  among  all  civilised 
nations  fancies  of  this  kind  were  exploded, 
might  have  been  thought  beyond  their  influ- 
ence. It  is,  therefore,  with  some  surprise 
that  we  find  him  in  the  Seven  Years'  War 
carefully  collecting  the  predictions  of  the 
countryside  conjurors  {les  devins  de  village) 
and  expressing  his  disappointment  that  he 
learnt  so  little  from  them.  He  had  also  his 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  *  Do  not,'  he  sai^d 
once  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  *  choose 
Monday  for  your  marriage  with  my  niece ; 
let  it  be  either  Sunday  or  Tuesday.  Mon- 
day is  not  fortunate  for  us ;  at  least  I  never 
won  a  battle  on  that  day.' 
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The  two  blots  in  the  character  of  the  Sua- 
bian  Frederick  were,  first,  his  indulgence 
ia  illicit  amoars  (of  which  his  accomphshed 
son,  King  Enzio,  was,  among  others,  a  living 
token),  and,  secondly,  his  cruel  treatment  of 
public  offenders.  On  some  occasions,  as 
was  said,  he  had  punished  men  guilty  of 
high-treason  by  wrapping  them  up  in  lead 
and  casting  thera  into  a  red-hot  furnace.  It 
is  to  this  uiat  Dante  alludes  when  he  speaks 
of  the  hypocrites  weighed  down  by  gilded 
rabes,  so  heavy  that  the  Emperor's  were  tri- 
fling in  comparison  : — 

'Ma  dentro  tutte  piombo,  e  gravi  tanto 
Che  Federigo  le  mettea  di  paglia.'* 

We  hear  also  of  summary  executions  in  the 
case  of  towns  stormed  or  troops  surrendered. 
It  is  only  right,  however,  to  bear  in  mind 
what  was  the  usual  practice  in  that  age. 
Cnielty  was  the  rule,  humanity  the  rare  ex- 
ception. As  the  first  instance  of  the  former 
that  just  now  occurs  to  us,  we  may  mention 
the  'dark  Kjiight  of  Liddesdale,'  as  Sir 
Walter.  Sc^tt  has  termed  him,  who,  taking 
{Hisoner  Sir  Alexander  Bamsay,  the  gallant 
ancestor  of  the  Dalhousies,  flung  him  into  a 
dungeon  of  Hermitage  Castle,  and  left  him 
there  to  perish  of  cold  and  hunger.  But 
such  barbarous  customs,  although  some  pal- 
liation for  the  conduct  of  Frederick,  by  no 
means  afford  an  adequate  defence  in  the 
ease  of  a  prince  so  enlightened  and  accom- 
plished, and  so  greatly  on  most  other  points 
beyond  the  temper  of  his  times. 

Frederick  of  Prussia,  on  the  contrary, 
was  not  indeed  humane,  in  the  sense  of 
having  any  great  sympathy  with  his  fellow- 
men.  He  gave  a  parting  token  of  his  dis- 
dain for  them  by  desiring  to  be  buried  on 
the  terrace  of  Sans  Souci  by  the  side  of  his 
favourite  greyhounds.  But,  though  harsh, 
he  was  by  no  mean  cruel  His  tendency 
was  rather  to  lessen  than  to  aggravate  any 
penal  sentence.  Even  in  the  punishments' 
which  he  inflicted  there  not  unfrcquently 
minted  some  touch  of  raillery  or  humour. 
Of  this  one  Instance  may  be  perhaps  allowed 
US,  He  had  in  his  service  several  KavMner- 
humren^  as  the  Germans  called  them,  or, 
as  the  French  might  have  said,  sous-valets 
de  chambre.  One  of  these  men,  then  with 
his  Majesty  at  Sans  Souci,  accidentally  let 
fall  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  his 
sweetheart  at  Berlin,  and  that  letter  was 
picked  up  by  the  King.  It  ran  as  follows ; 
^My  dear  Charlotte,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
not  find  it  possible  to  call  on  you  to-day, 
Bor  yet  for  some  days  to  come,  for  I  must 
stay  at  home   in  close  attendance   on  the 


* '  Inferno/  cant,  xxiii.  vers.  65. 


growling  old  bear'  {Brummhd.r.)  Frederick 
was  by  no  means  pleased  at  finding  himself 
thus  designated.  But*,  sending  for  the 
KamTnerhusary  he  calmly  asked  him  whether 
he  knew  how  to  write.  *  A  little,*  said  the 
man.  *Then  sit  down  at  that  table,'  said 
Frederick,  *and  writ  3  what  I  shall  dictate.' 
His  Majesty  then  began  dictating,  word  for 
word,  the  intercepted  letter.  The  ^'ammer- 
husaVf  perceiving  what  had  happened,  fell  on 
his  knees  and  implored  forgiveness.  'Sit 
down  again,'  said  the  King,  *  and  go  on 
writing  as  I  bid  you.'  And  the  King  then 
further  dictated  as  follows :  *  My  dear  Char- 
lotte, it  is  now  most  probable  that  several 
weeks  may  elapse  before  I  have  the  happi- 
ness of  seeing  you,  since  the  growling  old 
bear  has  just  signed  a  warrant  sending  me 
a  prisoner  to  Spandau.'  To  Spandau  the 
valet  was  sent  accordingly.  But  he  was  not 
left  there  more  than  a  few  days. 

Frederick  of  Suabia  had  great  advantages 
of  person.  Malespini,  a  writer  of  some 
note,  says  of  his  son  Manfred,  *bello  era 
come  il  padre ;'  and,  if  we  admit  the  like- 
ness, Dante  also  becomes  a  witness  to  the 
beauty,  when  in  the  *  Purgatorio,'  the  shade 
of  Manfred  appears : — 

*  Biondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentile  aspetto.'* 

Nor  are  we  to  attach  undue  weight  to  the 
few  lines  of  disparaging  description  from 
the  Imaum  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar.  The 
hair  of  Frederick,  which  might  seem  red  to 
the  swarthy  Asiatic,  was,  in  truth,  of  the 
beautiful  German  blond.  There  was  a  statue 
of  him,  erected  in  his  lifetime  on  the  bridge 
at  Capua,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  mutilated  in  the  wars  of  the  last 
century.  A  cast  of  the  head  which  had 
been  taken  by  an  antiquary,  Signor  Daniele 
of  Naples,  has  also  disappeared,  and  there 
remains  only  a  seal  ring  engraved  with  the 
profile  taken  from  it.  Of  that  profile  a 
print  has  been  given  by  Raumer  in  the 
earlier  and  larger  editions  of  his  *  History.' 
It  shows  regular  and  very  handsome  fea- 
tures, not  unlike  those  of  Augustus,  with 
whose  coins,  indeed,  those  of  Frederick  have 
been  sometimes  in  ignorance  confounded. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have  been 
beautiful  as  a  child,  but  lines  of  care  and 
thought  were  early  graven  on  his  brow. 
He  was  at  all  times  unwilling  to  spare  the 
time  of  sitting  for  his  likeness,  but  there  is 
a  good  engraving  of  him  from  a  picture  by 
Pesne  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 
To  the  last  he  was  remarkable  for  the  power 
and  piercing  lustre  of  his  eyes.     *  They  are 


*  'Purgatorio/  lib.  iii.  vers.  106. 
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too  hard  in  bis  portraits,'  says  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,  *and  they  had  been  mnch  tried  by 
his  labours  both  in  council  and  the  field, 
but  they  were  wont  to  soften  and  beam 
brightly  whenever  he  listened  to  or  related 
quelque  trait  d'Uhation,^  De  Ligne,  Aus- 
trian as  he  was,  adds  in  his  enthusiasm,  ^  I 
shall  never  believe  that  there  could  be 
eclipses  and  earthquakes  to  signalise  the 
death  of  Caesar,  since  there  were  none  at 
the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great' 

Both  the  Enoperor  and  the  King  were  fond 
of  building.  Berlin  owes  to  her  Frederick 
no  small  proportion  of  her  ornaments,  as, 
for  example,  her  excellent  Public  Library. 
At  Potsdam  are  the  two  palaces  which  he 
reared,  the  Sam  Souci  and  the  iTette  PalaiSy 
besides  his  decorations  in  the  more  ancient 
Residem.  Strangers  are  now  admitted  to 
walk  through  the  apartments  which  he 
dwelt  in,  and  which  remain  nearly  in  the 
same  state  in  which  he  left  them.  There  are 
still  the  chairs  and  the  sofa  which  he  used, 
the  silken  covers  half  torn  oflf  by  the  pawing 
of  his  greyhounds,  and  marked  by  the  stains 
of  the  plates  from  which  they  were  fed. 
There  are  also  the  vast  conservatories  and 
hothouses  which  he  had  constructed  for  the 
rearing  of  exotic  plants.  Once,  in  the  same 
conversation  with  the  Prince  de  Ligne  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  Frederick 
complained  how  ill  he  had  succeeded — ^how 
frequently  his  orange  and  his  olive  trees  had 
pined  away  in  that  ungenial  climate  and  as 
ungenial  soil.  *  It  seems  then,'  replied  the 
rei3y-witted  courtier,  *  that  nothing  thrives 
here  except  the  laurel !' 

Frederick  of  Suabia  in  like  manner  built 
himself  several,  stately  palaces,  and  took 
great  pleasure  in  adorning  the  principal 
cities  of  his  Southern  States,  more  especially 
Foggia,  Naples,  and  Palermo.  His  favourite 
hunting  seat,  Castel  del  Monte  by  name,  is 
still  standing  in  Apulia,  and  nearly  perfect, 
so  far  as  its  walls  and  chambers  are  con- 
cerned. It  is  a  magnificent  pile,  in  a  rich 
style  of  Gothic  architecture,  built  in  an 
octagonal  form,  with  a  tower  at  each  angle. 
Crowning,  as  it  does,  the  high  crest  of  the 
Apennines,  it  overlooks  a  vast  extent  of 
level  country  to  the  cities  of  Barletta  and 
Trani,  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  beyond  them. 
Mr.  Swinburne,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1777, 
much  admired  '  the  great  gate  which  is  of 
marble,  cut  into  yery  intricate  ornaments, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Arabians ;'  and  he 
further  commemorates  ^  two  enormous  lions 
of  marble  that  lie  on  the  balustrade  of  the 
steps.'  We  observe  with  regret  in  Mr. 
Murray's  ^  Handbook '  that  this  stately  castle 
is  utterly  neglected  and  abandoned  by  its 


present  proprietor,  the  Duke  of  Andrla; 
and  we  join  in  the  hope  that  the  new  gov- 
ernment of  Italy  may  be  induced  to  take 
some  steps  to.  preserve  it  from  decay. 

Both  the  Fredericks  have  left  behind 
them  compositions  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
Those  of  the  King  are  well  known,  and  on 
some  points  justly  celebrated.  But  the 
Emperor  also  wrote  some  graceful  pieces  of 
poetry.  Those  by  himself,  by  his  son 
Enzio,  and  his  Chancellor,  Peter  de  Vine4, 
are  ranked  among  the  earliest  attempts  in 
the  Italian  language,  which  began  to  form 
itself  at  his  Court.  There  has  also  been 
published  an  Essay  on  Falconry  from  his 
pen,  which  is  highly  commended  by  the 
very  few  who  have  perused  it : — 

'  That  book, '  says  von  Raumer,  *•  is  astonish- 
ing for  its  accuracy  and  minuteness ;  it  goes 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  subject ;  it  treats 
also  of  the  mode  of  life  of  birds,  their  food, 
their  construction  of  nests,  their  propagation, 
and  their  care  of  young,  their  sicknesses, 
and  the  best  remedies  <for  these,  the  flights 
of  some  kinds  in  spring  and  autumn,  their 
means  of  attack  and  defence,  and  the  numbers 
and  the  arrangement  of  their  feathers;  and 
it  further  contains  what  was  still  less  to  be 
expected  in  that  age,  an  acute  exposition  of 
some  points  of  comparative  anatomy.' 

The  consistent  object  of  Frederick  the 
Suabian  through  his  public  life  was — so  think 
his  ablest  modem  critics,  not  judging  from 
any  single  declaration,  but  rather  from  the 
whole  scope  and  tenor  of  his  acts — the  unity 
of  Italy.  Thus  says  Ugo  Foscolo:  *Fe- 
derigo  II  esperava  a  riunire  I'ltalia  sotto  uii 
solo  Principe,  una  sola  forma  di  govern o,  e 
una  sola  lingua.'*  If  so,  it  is  very  striking 
to  find  the  great  project  formed  by  this  far- 
sighted  prince  six  centuries  ago  fulfilled  in 
our  own  day  by  his  own  descendant,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel 

This  descent  of  the  present  Bjng  of 
Italy  may  not  be  immediately  obvious  to 
some  readers.  They  must  remember  that 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  carried 
ter  claims  upon  Sicily  and  Naples  by  mar- 
riage to  the  House  of  Aragon.  It  is  to  her 
that  Dante  refers  in  the  message  which  he 
makes  Manfred  deliver : — 

<  Yedi  a  mia  bclla  figlia,  genitrice 
Dell'  onor  di  Sicilia  e  d'  Aragona.'t 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Aragon  became 
united  with  Castile  through  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,   and    their    great-grandson,    King 


*  Ugo  FoBOolo,  *  Salla  Lingaa  Italiana,'  as  dted 
in  Milman's  '  Latin  CbristiaDity/  vol.  vl.  p.  511. 
t  *  Purgatorio/  isanto  IJi.  vers.  115. 
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Philip  tbe  Second,  gave  bis  danghter  in 
marriage  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

£ot  will  success  continue  to  attend  tie 
descendant  and  successor  of  Frederick? 
Will  the  noble  design  of  Italian  unity  in 
the  long  run  prevail  ?  If  good  wishes  could 
ensure  it,  they  would  not  be  wanting.  Our 
good  wishes,  however,  must  not  blind  us  to 
the  serious  obstacles  in  the  way,  and,  above 
aO,  to  those  presented  by  the  differences  of 
feeling  and  of  customs  in  the  population  of 
the  several  States  which  it  is  sought  to 
blend  and  combine.  Here  are  races  which, 
imtil  of  late,  were  almost  in  arms  against 
each  other.  Can  they  so  suddenly  become, 
not  allies  only,  but  fellow-citizens}  Or,  if 
that  cohesion  be  effected,  would  it  stand 
firm  j^ainst  a  blow  ?  Even  the  imbecility 
of  the  old  Papal  Government  might  come 
at  last  to  be  regretted  in  a  system  of  much 
heavier  taxes  and  a  larger  standing  army. 

In  a  biography  which  was  published  fully 
forty-three  years  ago,  but  whose  writer  still 
snivives  amongst  us,  it  was  laid  down  as  a 
'  singular  and  striking  fact,'  that,  of  all  the  il- 
lusions men  who  have  done  honour  to  mo- 
dem Italy,  scarce  anyone  has  been  bom  at 
Rome,  and  by  very  far  the  greater  number 
have  sprung  from  its  northerly  provinces, 
where  there  has  been  from  early  times  an 
admixture  of  Gallic  and  Teutonic  blood.* 
Much  more  recently  the  same  view  has  been 
urged  with  patriotic  ardour  by  an  acute  and 
popular  author  in  Bavaria — Louis  Steub.f 

The  facts,  we  must  say,  seem  in  favour  of 
that  assertion.  If  we  take  the  new  Italian 
kingdom  with  Sicily  included,  and  draw  a 
line  across  the  Peninsula  between  what 
were  recently  the  two  principal  seaports  of 
the  Papal  States— from  Ancona,  we  mean, 
to  Civita  Vecchia — we  shall  thus  have 
divided  the  kingdom  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  Now  look  at  the  list  of  all  the  most 
eminent  poets  and  prose-writers,  warriors 
and  statesmen,  voyagers  and  discoverers, 
astronomers  and  men  of  science,  sculptors 
and  painters,  musicians  and  composers,  of 
whom  since  the  revival  of  letters  Italy  can 
boast;  and  it  will  be  found  that  perhims 
nine-tenths  of  them  come  from  the  nortli- 
waid  of  that  line,  .and  only  one-tenth,  or 
iome  such  very  small  proportion,  from  the 
lonthward. 

Such  a  fact^  we  are  strongly  of  opinion, 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  only  smgle,  but 
most  be  held  to  involve  within  it  many 


•'life  of  Belisarius/  first  edition,  p.  267,  with 
list  of  names  in  a  note.  Bat  that  list  is  very 
ineomplete,  being  restricted  to  only  some  classes 
ofeminenoe. 

t  'Herbsttage  hi  Urol/  p.  223,  ed.  1867. 


other  points  of  dissimilarity  and  causes  of 
divergence. 

We  do  not  desire  to  carry  this  subject 
any  further,  or  to  enumerate  in  more  detail 
the  various  obstacles  that  may  arise  to  mar 
the  desired  object  Let  us  rather  look  at  the 
encouraging  example  of  France,  where  dif- 
ferences nearly  as  considerable  at  one  time 
estranged  such  provinces  as  Brittany  from 
Provence,  or  Roussillon  from  Picardy,  and 
where  notwithstanding  bv  demes  all  have 
been  most  successfully  welded  into  one.  Let 
us  hope,  with  such  a  precedent  before  us, 
that  tne  Italians  will  become  once  more  an 
united  people,  not  in  name  only,  or  in  law, 
but  also  in  feeling  and  affection,  and  that, 
justly  proud  of  their  ancient  fame,  they 
may  gather  again  as^  contented  provinces 
around  regenerated  Rome. 


Art.  IV.— 1.  Our  Ironclad  Ships.  By  E. 
J.  Reed,  C.B.     London,  1869. 

2.  Naval  Oun$.  liouniing  and  Working 
Heavy  Guns  at  Sea,  By  Commander 
Dawson,  R.N.  Journal  of  the  Royal 
United  Service  Institution.     Vol.  xvi. 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Treasury  to  inquire  into  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates from  1852  to  1858.  Parliamenta- 
ry Paper,  No.  182.     Session,  1859. 

4.  Navy  Estimates  for  the  Years  1871-2 
and  1872-3.  Presented  to  Parliament  by 
command  of  Her  Majesty,  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  ISth 
February,  1871,  andlQthFebruary,lS12. 

Our  readers  must  be  perfectly  aware  that 
during  last  autumn  a  controversy,  which 
has  assumed  very  considerable  proportions, 
has  been  earried  on  respecting  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  Navy,  its  numerical 
strength,  and  the  scientific  construction  of 
its  ironclads.  It  will  be  admitted  that  no 
subject  of  greater  interest  could  well  occu- 
py the  pubhc  attention,  and  that  it  behoves 
us  as  a  nation  to  make  sure  that  our  naval 
force  is  large  enough,  and  powerful  enough, 
to  enable  us  to  maintain  the  place  to  which 
we  hftve  attained  amongst  the  Powers  of 
the  world.  It  is  also  evident  to  the  least 
reflecting  mind,  that  an  adequate  naval 
force  must  entail  larse,  though  not  extrava- 
gant expenditure,  calls  for  Uie  exercise  of 
forethought  and  vigilance;  and  impera- 
tively demands  the  closest  attention  to  the 
changes  in  the  art  of  war  which  science  ap- 
plied to  the  powers  of  destruction  is  unceas- 
mgly  bringing  about  Z 
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An  edcquate  naval  force,  it  will  be  con- 
coded,  must  therefore  mean  something  more 
than  the  possession  of  many  thousands  of 
tons  of  mineral  ore  which  can  be  converted 
in  time  into  the  raw  material  of  which 
modem  ships  of  war  are  constructed ;  and 
it  must  rest  on  something  more  tangible 
than  the  latent  powers  of  designing  such 
engines  of  war,  stored  abundantly  no  doubt, 
however  undeveloped,  in  the  brains  of  our 
eminent  engineers  and  mechanics.  That 
such  a  force  must  be  in  such  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration as  to  be  promptly  available  is  a  truism 
which  has  nevertheless  been  controverted ; 
and  it  may  therefore  be  well  to  show  by 
recent  instances,  that  it  cannot  be  neglected 
without  serious  risk  of  compromising  our 
national  position.  We  are  still  far  from  the 
Millennium,  and  war  is  a  contingency  not 
so  remote  but  that  the  briefest  interval  may 
suffice  to  bring  it  to  our  doors ;  it  is  not 
necessary  to  go  very  far  back  in  order  to 
prove  how  valueless  are  the  assurances  of  di- 
plomatists, or  the  formal  statements  of  Mi- 
nisters, *  that  we  are  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,'  that  *  we  are  respected  and  beloved 
in  Europe  and  America,  that  *  the  prestige 
of  this  country  never  stood  higher,'  and  that 
*our  moral  grandeur  is  the  admiration  of 
the  world ;'  like  Mr.  Primrose,  in  the  *  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,'  we  seem  to  have  heard  all 
this  before,  but  feel  ourselves  obliged  to 
ask,  did  diplomacy  either  foresee  or  reveal 
to  us  that  the  price  Italy  was  to  pay  for 
French  assistance  was  Nice  and  Savoy? 
Did  the  moral  greatness  of  this  country, 
which  universally  condemned  so  unjust  a 
spoliation,  including  a  violation  of  a  solemn 
treaty,  weigh  in  the  balance  against  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  nefarious  transaction  ? 
Were  our  despatches  and  objections  of  any 
avail  gainst  the  evil  acts  perpetrated  by 
Austria  and  Prussia  upon  helpless  Denmark  ? 
In  both  these  instances  force  and  violence 
overcame  right ;  in  the  one  case  without  a 
contest,  in  the  other  after  a  brief  but  gal- 
lant struggle ;  in  both  instances  with  but 
little  previous  notice  either  to  ourselves  or 
to  the  sufferers. 

The  campaign  that  ended  at  Sadowa  was 
sharp  and  decisive ;  it  accomplished  one  of 
the  most  important  changes  in  political  geo- 
graphy which  has  been  recorded  in  Euro- 
pean history,  yet  this  prodigious  event  was 
brought  about  in  a  few  weeks,  and  it  also 
was  preceded  by  scanty  warning. 

In  June  1870,  we  had  been  told  that  never 
was  the  political  horizon  so  entirely  without 
a  cloud ;  in  July,  three-quarters  of  a  million 
of  armed  men  were  rushing  headlong  to  each 
other's  destruction,  and  one  of  the  disputants 
turning  King's  evidence,  enabled  us  to  judge 


of  the  amount  of  respect  which  armed  and 
aggressive  nations  were  prepared  to  pay 
to  European  treaties,*  In  a  moment  the 
French  Empire  crumbled  into  dust,  and  while 
we  were  still  under  the  impression  of  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan,  a  haughty  and  impe- 
rious despatch  from  an  august  ally  shattered 
to  pieces  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  rendered 
fruitless  our  sanguinary  and  costlj  straggle 
in  the  Crimea. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  High  Commissioners, 
charged  with  important  functions,  hurried 
to  Washington  to  bind  two  kindred  nations 
in  the  bonds  of  esteem  and  affection,  and  to 
settle  the  terms  on  which  a  long-standing 
dispute  should  be  arraneed.  They  conceded 
everything ;  the  laws  which  had  hitherto  re- 
gulated the  action  of  neutrals  towards  bel- 
ligerents were,  with  their  consent,  so  modi- 
fied and  applied  to  past  transactions  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  any  other  judgment 
than  that  of  Geneva  to  have  been  delivered, 
while  the  peremptory  refusal  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  take  into  con- 
sideration our  counter  claims,  based  on  the 
Fenian  invasion  of  Canada,  was  quietly  sub- 
mitted to.  They  referred  an  important 
boundary  line  to  arbitration,  agreeing  to  sub- 
mit the  question  in  such  terms  as  to  ensure 
the  Berhn  award ;  and  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  State  assure  the  electors  and 
others  that  it  was  quite  worth  while  to  pay 
more  than  three  millions  of  money  to  avoid 
war  with  the  United  States. 

Into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  these  trans- 
actions it  is  not  our  intention  to  enter; 
these  historical  facts  are  cited  to  shew  how 
in  various  instances  of  late,  the  policy  of 
this  country,  its  remonstrances,  its  argu- 
ments, its  interpretation  of  treaties,  have 
been  contemptuously  set  aside ;  how  entirely 
without  foi-esight  diplomacy  has  often 
proved  itself ;  how  frequently  the  weak  have 
succumbed  to  the  strong ;  how  much  prestige 
we  have  lost ;  how  securely  and  insultingly 
our  disposition  not  to  fight  has  been  relied 
upon,  and  with  what  startling  rapidity  these 
events  have  been  brought  about  Let  it  be 
granted  that  this  series  of  concessions,  humi- 
liating as  they  are  to  high-minded  men,  was 
in  the  abstract  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils 
placed  before  us,  yet  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  our  passive  though  discontented  atti- 
tude, when  Nice  and  Savoy  were  torn  from 
Italy,  must  have  influenced  the  councils  of 
France  in  its  clandestine  negotiations  about 

*  A  veteran  diplomatist  of  mach  experience  ob- 
serves :  M  look  upon  all  treaties  as  rules  whicU 
nations  lay  down  for  their  guidance,  but  rules 
which  they  rarely  observe  where  there  is  a  s^roDg 
temptation  of  gain  on  one  side,  and  no  risl^  <» 
danger  on  tUe  other  ■.Q^Qgj^ 
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Be^MD.  Is  it  too  roach  to  say  that  de- 
dsife  measnres  in  favour  of  Denmark  would 
cefUiolj  have  modified  the  tone  of  the  cele- 
kited  Gortschakoff  despatch  ?  or  that  the 
UBited  States  Commissioners  at  Washington 
refosed  to  treat  except  on  precisely  their 
071  tenns,  because  care  had  been  taken  to 
iet  them  understand  that  we  in  England 
foold  rather  pay  three  or  four  millions  ster- 
Eag  than  go  to  war  ?  In  the  face  of  de- 
studs  backed  by  armed  force,  must  not 
imiriable  concession  lead  to  contempt? 
Hife  aggr^on  and  rapacity  disappeared 
bm  the  councils  of  nations  ?  Does  it  not 
occur  to  the  most  peace-loying  amongst  us 
that  as  suddenly,  perhaps,  as  we  were  over- 
takea  by  the  last  European  catastrophe,  a 
deound  may  be  made  upon  us  which  we  can- 
Dct  po^bly  concede,  and,  with  right  on  our 
tide,  we  may  have  at  last  to  contend  against 
aS  tbe  arrogance  of  successful  might. 
SWd  that  hour  come,  shall  we  not  hare 
l)een  weakened  by  every  concession  we  have 
nade,  by  the  loss  of  the  Allies  we  have  aban- 
i>Ded,  and  by  the  violation  of  treaties  which 
we  have  permitted  ?  May  it  not  truly  be 
«id  that,  in  order  to  come  victorious  out  of 
conflict,  we  require  an  armed  force  just  so 
BBch  the  greater  as  our  prestige  has  been 
^sened  by  these  events,  and  that  the  very 
apidity  with  which  they  come  to  their  con- 
cJasioii  shews  that  the  time  has  passed  when 
"-  eoiild  securely  trust  to  our  latent  re- 
»arees. 

Faulty  and  erroneous  as  we  believe  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Government  to  have  been  in  its 
ireitment  of  foreign  affairs,  it  is  clear  that 
^'^  of  its  members  do  not  refuse  to  recog- 
^  that  a  great  nation  like  ours  has  a  part 
^  play  in  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and 
^  it  most  perform  that  duty  in  a  manner 
^  dignified  and  honourable.  Mr.  Gos- 
<^Mthe  organ  of  the  Government,  re- 
<*»tly  said,  while  referring  to  the  state  of  the 

Jlicknowledge  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
™^  the  imperative  necessity  which  lies  ujjon 
js  to  maintain  that  relative  stren^h  to  which 
^ve  alluded.  I  know  that  this  country  is 
®J<nmned  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  its 
'^^  tliat  it  is  determined  to  defend  its 
^nies,  and  that  there  are  imposed  upon  us 
^  duties.  .  .  .  We  know  that  all  these 
J^  rest  upon  us,  and  I  for  my  part  am  not 
w  sQCh  an  extent  a  believer  in  universal  good 
^among  nations  as  to  think  that  physical 
^  is  not  of  inmiense  national  value, ' 

^  while  thus  acknowled^ng  the  principle 
^  which  we  are  contending  he  shortly 
**^^wds  added  the  assurance — 

'1^  nothing  had  passed  which  ought  to 
^  a  blush  of  shame  on  the  cheek  of  any 


one,  as  if  our  navy  had  ceased  to  be  what  it 
always  had  been,  the  most  powerful  navy 
afloat  and  capable  of  dealing  with  the  navies 
of  any  two,  three  or  four  foreign  Powers.' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  greatly  err  in  sup- 
posing that  it  is  Mr.  Goschen's  conviction 
that  the  power  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
the  Empire,  to  defend  its  colonies,  and  to 
perform  other  duties  such  as  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade,  rests  on  the  posses- 
sion of  a  Navy  capable  of  dealing  (as  he 
says  it  always  has  been)  with  the  Navies  of 
any  two,  three,  or  four  foreign  Powers,  and 
that  he  is  conducting  the  naval  administra- 
tion of  this  country  in  strict  accordance  with 
this  conviction.  Such  a  policy  has  over  and 
over  ^ain  been  advocated  in  the  pages  of 
this  Review;  many  awkward  incidents 
which  we  cannot  but  remember,  and  some 
parliamentary  utterances  coming  from  ac- 
knowledged organs  of  the  Government, 
compel  us,  however,  to  withhold  pur  be- 
lief that  such  a  policy  has  received  the 
entire  concurrence  of  the  Administration; 
nevertheless,  we  welcome  with  satisfac- 
tion so  bold  an  exposition  from  such  a 
quarter,  of  the  wants  of  the  country  and 
of  the  duties  of  its  rulers.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  our  task  to  examine  with  great  care 
the  statements  so  emphatically  made  by  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  before  we  can 
join  with  him  in  the  jubilant  and  trium- 
phant tone  he  has  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  British  Navy.  It  will  not 
do  to  be  in  error  on  this  point,  and  Mr. 
Gx)schen  must  pardon  us  if  we  subject  his 
assertions  to  the  strictest  investigations,  and 
if  we  are  obliged  to  confront  them  with 
official  and  parliamentary  documents.  We 
shall  not  be  deterred  from  stating  the  con- 
clusions at  which  we  have  arrived  by  the 
illusive  imputation  that  we  are  unpatriotic 
in  giving  valuable  information  to  rival  and 
peniaps  hostile  notions,  for  we  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  their  Governments 
often  possess  that  information  which  the 
general  public  in  this  country  is  without  ;* 
still  less  can  we  admit  that  the  epithets  of 
habitual  grumblers,  alarmists,  and  panic- 
mongers,  so  freely  cast  upon  those  who  tell 
or  ebcit  impleasant  truths,  should  induce  us 
to  withhold  from  the  British  public  incon- 
trovertible facts,  which  alone  will  enable  it 
to  form  a  judgment  whether  its  Navy  is  or 
is  not  in  the  condition  clidmed  for  it  by  Mr. 


*  As  an  instance  in  point,  a  friend  of  ours  hap- 
pened to  be  in  a  foreign  capital  in  1871.  A  copj 
of  Lord  Dufferin's  Report  on  the  Designs  of  Wfir 
Ships,  jost  printed,  was  put  into  his  hands  bj  a 
high  ninctionary  of  that  Government,  months 
before  it.  was  given  to  the  British  public  as  a 
Parliamentary  document.  »Q  [^ 
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Goschen  in  his  Bristol  speech.  From  that  I 
speech  we  have  already  quoted,  and  in  the 
remarks  we  may  have  to  make  upon  it  we 
are  conscious  of  no  political  partisanship, 
and  utterly  disclaim  any  sympathy  with 
those  who  throw  into  one  heap  every  mea- 
sure, legislative  or  executive,  to  condemn  or 
applaud  it  according  as  its  origin  is  Liheral 
or  Conservative.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in 
reviewing  with  impartiality  the  steps  which 
have  brought  our  Navy  to  its  present  condi- 
tion, be  it  good  or  bad,  to  avoid  making 
some  observations  that  will  be  agreeable  to 
neither  of  the  parties  which  have  held  the 
reins  of  Government,  but  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  right  judgment  of  the  case,  and 
we  hope  that  in  doing  so  wo  shall  in  no 
wise  transgress  the  limits  of  a  just  and  hon- 
est criticism.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a 
keen  reviewer  in  one  of  our  weekly  periodi- 
cals, that  it  is  impossible  to  take  up  with 
advantage  the  history  of  any  event,  at  a 
given  date,  without  some  knowledge,  more 
or  less  extensive,  of  the  periods  which  pre- 
ceded it,  and  the  same  diflSculty  will  cer- 
tainly be  experienced  by  any  one  who  should 
endeavour  to  state  accurately  the  present 
condition  of  the  British  Navy,  without  some 
attempt  to  connect  that  condition  with  its 
past  history.  We  cannot  judge  of  the  com- 
parative or  relative  strength  of  the  Navy  in 
1870  without  a  reference  to  such  a  starting- 
point  as  the  year  1868  affords;  and  a  few 
prefatory  remarks,  shewing  our  position  at 
that  date,  are  necessary  to  make  the  whole 
subject  intelligible  *o  non-professional  read- 
ers. 

Briefly  then,  in  1868,  the  three  great 
naval  Powers  of  the  world  were  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States ;  the 
second-class  naval  Powers  were  headed  by 
Russia,  and  including  Holland,  Austria, 
Italy  (then  divided  into  several  States^, 
Turkey,  and  Spain,  were  following  with 
more  or  less  skill  and  perseverance  the  lead 
of  the  greater  Powers.  A  revolution  in 
naval  warfare  had  been  accepted  by  all  mari- 
time nations  as  actually  accomplished,  and 
no  ship  could  henceforth  be  considered 
really  effective  for  the  purposes  of  war,  that 
was  not  furnished  with  the  new  motive 
power  which  the  application  of  the  screw 
had  rendered  available  for  all  classes  of 
ships.  CJoincident  with  this  new  motive 
power,  artillery  had  taken  a  great  stride  in 
advance,  and  pari  pa^au  with  the  adoption 
of  the  screw,  had  introduced  powerful  shell 
guns  into  the  Navies  of  the  world,  some  of 
whose  projectiles  exploded  on  impact,  others 
by  the  ordinary  action  of  a  time  fuse. 
Those  who  have  watched  the  conservative 
tendencies  of  venerable  institutions  in  this 


country  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  tliat 
in  adopting  these  inventions  we  wer^  some- 
what slower  than  our  enterprising  rivals  and 
neighbours;  old  traditions  rather  stood   in 
the  way,  and  a  mass  of  material   in    the 
shape  of  numerous  magnificent  ships,  typea 
representing  all  our  ancient  glories,  although 
not  adapted  for  the  new  power,  were    yet 
too  valuable,  in  their  old  associations  and  in 
their  huge  cost,  to  be  easily  relinquished 
or  cast  aside  as  no  longer  contributing  to 
our  naval  greatness.     The  course  adopted, 
one  always  recommended  and  too  generally 
followed  in  cases  of  difficulty,  was  to  *  stand 
still,'  *  wait  and  see.'     This  being  the  epoch 
which   it  is  proposed  to  consider  as    tlie 
starting-point  from   which    originated   the 
Navy  of  England  in  its  present  condition, 
we  must  begin  by  shewing  what  was  the 
relative  power  of  the  two  great  European 
navies   at  this  juncture.     The  comparison 
must  necessarily  be  limited  in  detail  to  the 
respective  forces   of   France  and  England, 
the  proximity  of  the  two  Powers  to   each 
other  allowing  but  little  time  for  calling  out 
latent  resources,  and  the  number  of   ships 
available  for  service  constituting  the  main 
strength  of  their  respective  fleets.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  great  naval  power  of   the 
United   States   was  still    held    largely   in 
reserve,  according  to  their   old  traditions, 
and'   claimed     consideration    and    respect 
more  from  the  excellence  of  its  individual 
ships  than  from  the  numbers  it  had  afloat 
or  ready  for  sea. 

An  investigation  of  a  somewhat  confiden- 
tial character  was  at  this  date  (1858)  *  or- 
dered by  the  Government  of  the  day,  into 
the  comparative  strength  of  the  French  and 
English  Navies.  This  most  important 
paper  was  communicated  to  the  public  with 
some  omissions,  and  we  have  given  on  the 
next  page  one  of  the  most  remarkable  tables 
it  contains,  as  calculated  in  a  special  manner 
to  throw  light  on  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
assertion  made  by  Mr.  Goschen  as  to  our  naval 
greatness  with  reference  to  the  past 

This  table  is  to  be  found  at  page  15  of 
the  Report 

The  Report  points  out  that  England  and 
France  had  at  this  moment  precisely  the 
same  number  of  steam  line-of -battle  ships 
completed,  that  France  had  eight  more 
steam  frigates  completed;  that,  whea  the 
ships  now  in  progress  are  finished,  England 
will  have  ten  steam  line-of-battle  ships  more 
than  France^  and  France  will  have  twelve 
steam  frigates  more  than  England ;  and  that 

*  See  Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  182,  ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  4tli 
April,  1859.  ^  . 
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December,  1868. 

Complete  hall    and   ma- 
chinery       

Reoerring  engines  . .     . . 

OonTerting 

BuildiDg 

Total      ..     .. 

Lnf»-oy-BATTiJ 

FSMATSi. 

EnglUh. 

French. 

EnglUh. 

French. 

29 

4 

7 

10 

29  1 

2 

4 
5 

Screw,  17  )  «- 

Paddle,  9  \  ** 

2 

Screw,   16     ^^ 
Paddle,  19  f®* 

8 

1 

8 

50 

40 

84 
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tlie  fire  French  ships  (building^  arc  in  a 
much  more  forward  state,  ana  represent 
more  work  actually  executed,  than  the  ten 
EiijdiaL 

This  result  was  hardlj  satisfactory.  In 
the  application  of  the  new  propelling  agent 
to  its  larger  and  more  powerful  ships  France 
had  decidedly  the  start  of  England,  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Navy 
which  then  possessed  the  greater  number  of 
well-dedgned  ships  of  war  propelled  bj  the 
acrew  was  the  master  of  the  sea. 

From  this  Report  it  is  clear  that  in  1858 
the  'wait  and  see'  policy  had  brought  about 
a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  Navy  of  Eng- 
land could  scarcely  claim  even  an  equality 
of  force  with  that  of  France ;  that  whereas, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
England  possessed  145  sail  of  the  line, 
France,  11 ;  in  1850,  England  possessed  86 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  France  45;  in  1858, 
the  number  of  available  line-of -battle  ships 
of  each  country  (that  is,  of  ships  fitted  with 
the  screw)  was  exactly  equal,  viz.  29 ;  while 
It  was  estimated  that  at  Uie  rate  of  progress 
maHng  in  each  country  in  1861, 43  English 
Hne-of-battle  ships,  and  40  French,  would 
be  ready  for  sea. 

The  laige  number  of  sailiug  ships  which 
England  still  reckoned  as  effective  portions 
pf  her  maritime  power  had  lost  their  value, 
and  even  that  division  of  the  steam  fleet 
which  was  propelled  by  paddle-wheels, 
could  not  hope  to  contend  successfully  with 
the  nmnerous  artillery  placed  in  ships  whose 
niotive^wer  was  entirely  below  water,  and 
practicfdly  out  of  reach  of  the  projectiles  of 
^  day.  Startling  as  must  have  been  the 
sentences  we  have  auready  given  from  the  Re- 
port, there  was  something  in  it  still  more 
onunons:  *  France  is  building  four  iron- 
sided  ships,  England  none,'  It  is  stated 
that  two  of  these  iron-sided  ships  are  more 
^n  half  completed ;  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  French  naval  officers,  they  are  irresistible, 
^d.  that  no  more  line-of -battle  ships  will  be 
Wd  down.  So  that,  in  1861,  in  addition 
^  the  forty  line-of-battle  ships  already 
fcferred  to,  France  would  possess  four  iron- 


sided  ships  ready  for  sea,  and  England 
none.  This  was  a  matter  for  serious  reflec- 
tion; the  maritime  supremacy  of  England 
was  doubtless  endangered:  not  only  had 
France  established  a  momentary  equality 
with  her  rival  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
her  screw  ships  of  war,  but  had  begun  and 
partially  completed  four  vessels  of  a  new 
type,  evidently  destined  to  revolutionise 
naval  warfare  and  to  render  almost  useless 
the  larger  part  of  the  iounense  material 
possessed  hj  Great  Britain.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  if  we  could  shew  that  even  at 
this  juncture  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
naval  aflairs  was  marked  with  foresight  and 
decision,  and  that^  frankly  appreciating  the 
bold  stroke  for  naval  supremacy  which 
had  given  our  rivals  a  very  considerable 
start  of  us,  they  had  closed  with  the  irre- 
sistible logic  of  facts,  and  devoted  all  the 
eneigies  and  talents  of  our  naval  architects 
and  engineers  to  regaining  a  superiority  in 
the  engines  of  naval  warfare  which  for  a 
moment  We  had  undoubtedly  lost  The 
Government,  however,  in  consequence  of 
this  Report,  thought  it  right  to  push  forward 
the  conversion  of  every  available  sailing  line- 
of-battle  ship  and  frigate  into  screw  ships ; 
and  not  deterred  by  the  pregnant  remark  in 
the  Report,  that  in  ten  years  line-of-battle 
ships  would  be  obsolete,  proceeded  to  order 
the  construction  of  new  and  well-designed 
screw  line-of-battle  ships  as  fast  as  workmen 
and  materials  could  be  provided  for  their 
advancement.  While  thus  expending  with 
a  lavish  hand  lar^e  amounts  in  types  of 
ships  which  had  evidently  passed  away,  the 
Admiralty,  with  much  hesitation  and  doubt, 
took  up  the  subject  of  iron-clad  ships  of 
war.  In  the  same  month,  April,  1859,  that 
this  Report  was  made  public,  the  '  Warrior' 
was  ordered  to  be  built,  and  six  months 
afterwards  the  'Black  Prince.'  In  Decem- 
ber 1859,  two  smaller  and  very  inferior 
ships  of  the  same  type  were  ordered,  tho 
*  Defence '  and  '  Resistance.* 

This  hesitation  oflered  a  great  contrast  to 
the  decided  action  of  the  French  Govem- 
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ment,  which,  in  addition  to  the  four  iron- 
clads already  in  course  of  construction,  com- 
menced six  additional  ships  during  this 
year,  1859. 

It  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of  the  design 
of  this  article  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  the  respective  ironclads  de- 
signed by  France  and  England.  It  has 
always  been  a  question  open  to  doubt 
whether  the  specific  advantages  of  iron  con- 
struction, speed,  size,  power  of  proceeding 
under  sail,  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  *  Warrior,*  were  not  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  handiness,  complete 
protection  afforded  by  the  armour-plating 
(especially  with  reference  to  the  rudder  and 
steering  gear),  larger  quantity  of  fuel  in 
proportion  to  horse-power,  less  draught  of 
water  and  less  cost  of  the  *  Gloire' ;  T)ut  no 
such  doubt  could  exist  when  a  comparison 
was  instituted  between  the  *  Gloire  *  and  her 
three    consorts,   and    the    *  Defence'    and 

*  Resistance.'  Inferior  in  speed  under  steam 
as  well  as  in  carrying  power,  and  totally 
deficient  in  protection  for  their  extremities, 
they  had  the  one  advantage  of  being  built 
of  iron  instead  of  wood.  If,  however,  the 
first  four  French  ironclads,  the  'Gloire,' 
•Invincible,'  'Normandie,'  ' Couronne '  (this 
latter  was  built  of  iron),  were,  taken  to- 
gether, rather  more  than  a  match  for  the 
four  fii'st  English  ironclads,  the  *  Warrior,' 
the  *  Black  Prince,'  the  *  Defence,'  and  the 

*  Resistance ;'  it  must  further  be  remem- 
bered that  France  had  completed  the  last 
drdered  of  her  four  ships  in  March  1 862, 
England  had  not  completed  hers  till  October 
1862,  and  the  two  first  ordered  French  iron- 
clads were  both  ready  for  sea  in  October  1 861, 
at  which  time  England  had  only  completed 
the  *  Warrior.'  To  recapitulate,  in  1858 
France  commenced  four  ironclads;  in  1859, 
six.  In  1858,  England  commenced  none. 
In  1859  she  commenced  four  ironclads,  and 
following  these  ships  to  their  completion, 
France  had  ready  for  sea  by  May  1863,  ten 
ironclad  ships,  at  which  date  England  had 
completed  five,  one  of  these  a  wooden  ship ; 
and,  though  four  of  the  ten  French  ironclads 
were  not  sea-going  cruisers,  they  were 
(against  the  artillery  of  that  day)  powerful 
armoured  vessels,  well  adapted  either  for 
the  defence  of  their  own  harbours  or  the 
attack  of  an  enemy's.  We  have  seen  that 
France  began  her  ironclads  in  1858,  and 
England  hers  in  the  following  year.  The 
decision  arrived  at,  that  these  ships  should 
be  built  of  iron,  inevitably  compelled  the 
entrusting  their  construction  to  the  iron-ship 
builders  m  the  private  trade,  as  they  alone 
had  the  requisite  plant  and  properly  skilled 
labour.     Tne   dockyards    had  neither  the 


one  nor  the  other.     It  was  of  much  impor- 
tance to  the  Government  to  get  these  iron- 
clads rapidly   completed;    every  one    felt 
uneasy,  not  to  say  impatient,  until  we    liad 
recovered  the  start  which   had  given    our 
neighbours   so  considerable  an   advantage, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce  emi- 
nent shipbuilders,   to   whom  these   vessels 
were  entrusted,  to  complete  them  in    the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time.     But  insu- 
perable difficulties  beset  the  contractors  on 
every  side:  the  unexampled  solidity  of  the 
construction  required  by  the  Admiralty  de- 
signers, the  superior  quality  of  the  iron  to 
be    used,    exacted    by    their    officers,    the 
extreme  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
armour  plates,  which  seriously  retarded  the 
progress  of   our  ironclad  phips,  are  briefly 
adverted  to,  not  for  the  purpose  of  blaming 
the    shipbuilders    And    manufacturers    era- 
ployed  by  the   Government   (they  indeed 
strained  every  nerve,  and  liberally  expended 
their  capital  in   strenuous  efforts  to   meet 
their  engagements),  but  to  teach  the  lesson 
so  often  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  noth- 
ing can  be  cxteniporised  in  naval   affairs; 
and  to  shew  the  danger  which  a  country 
like  England  deperiding  on  her  Navy  incurs, 
if  any  Power  be  allowed  to  get  a  start  or  to 
take  a  lead  in  the  application  of  science  to 
the   construction   of  ships  of   war.     Both 
countries  had  had  the  experience  of   the 
Crimean  War  to  teach  them  that  thick  iron 
could  be  successfully  applied  to  the  sides  of 
ships  with  a  view  of  resisting  the  penetra- 
tion of  projectiles,  but  while  in  France  the 
Emperor,  under  the  wise   counsels  of   M. 
Dupuy  de  L6me,  caused  a  careful  series  of 
experiments  to  be  made,   encouraged   the 
manufacture    of    armour-plates,   had   their 
qualities  severely  tested,  and  was  in  conse- 

Suence,  in  1858,  prepared  to  proceed  with 
le  construction  of  ironclad  ships ;  we,  in 
England,  after  a  few  desultory  and  unsatis- 
factory experiments,  had  allowed  the  whole 
subject  to  drop,  and  had,  in  1850,  to  begin 
from  the  very  beginning,  trying  experiment 
after  experiment,  only  to  fail,  and  doing  at 
last  in  haste,  and  under  pressure,  what  our 
rivals  had  accomplished  at  leisure  and  witli 
deliberation. 

The  revolution  going  on  in  the  construc- 
tion and  rifling  of  heavy  ordnance  was  also  a 
cause  of  delay  to  our  constructions,  which 
France  in  some  measure  avoided.  The  sys- 
tem of  construction  and  riffing  which  she 
adopted  after  careful  trial  she  still  maintains ; 
but  we  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  some 
of  our  earlier  ironclads  underwent  no  less 
than  three  changes  of  armament  Designed 
for  smooth-bore  68-pounder8,  they  pasaied 
through  a  phase  of  breech-loading  /^jta- 
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itrong  rifled  gans,  which,  being  found  un- 
soitable,  had  to  be  removed,  and  service,  or 
Woolwich  rifled  guns,  to  be  supplied  in  their 
pbce. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  into  ahisto* 
rj  of  the  battle  of  the  guns,  that  has  yet  to 
be  written  ;*  and  it  will  be  an  instructive 
iMson  in  the  art  of,  how  not  to  do  it ;  an 
art  frequently,  be  it  said,  practised  under  our 
system  of  Parliamentary  Government,  often 
in  conseqaence  of  the  interference  of  that 
aogufit  body  with  executive  functions.  The 
re£tive  positions  of  the  two  countries  with 
respect  to  the  ironclads  which  they  had  com- 
pleted in  1 863  having  been  shewn,  namely, 
six  French  sea-going  ironclads  and  four  float- 
ing batteries  of  the  new  construction  against 
fire  English  sea-going  ironclads  and  no  float- 
ing batteries  of  new  construction,  we  must 
pass  in  review,  with  hut  few  remarks,  the 
Domhers  ordered  up  to  this  date  by  each 
nation,  but  not  yet  completed ;  they  were 
sixteen  English  and  seventeen  French.  As 
i^;ards  the  designs  of  the  two  navies,  France 
was  increasing  her  force  by  adding  a  large 
number  of  ships  of  somewhat  similar  con- 
stmction  and  dimensions  to  those  she  already 
possessed,  securing  thus  the  great  advantage 
ol  a  homogeneous  fleet.  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  adding  to  the  number  of  her 
ships,  was  multiplying  the  number  of  her 
daases,  and  constructing  at  the  same  time, 
the  largest  and  the  smallest  sea-going  iron- 
clads in  the  world;  the  'Enterprise'   and 

*  Research'  representing  the  latter,  and  the 

*  Minotaur'  and  her  consorts  being  types  of 
the  former.  France  was  preparing  a  fleet  of 
ironclads  well  able  to  keep  the  sea,  and  espe- 
cially calculated  to  act  together ;  and  con- 
stnicting  many  special  armour-clad  ships  unfit 
forsea-^ing  purposes,  but  formidable  for 
the  attack  and  defence  of  harbours  and 
roadsteads.  England,  while  undertaking  the 
most  novel  construction  hitherto  applied  to 
ihips  of  war — ^that  of  turret  armament,  was 
also  converting  her  wooden  line-of-battle 
ships  into  the  simplest  form  of  armouiHslad 
ships. 

Whether  the  anxiety  evinced  by  the  Bri- 
tish Gk)vemment  to  armour-plate  her  smaller 
ships  of  war,  and  consider  them  as  sea-going 
enusers,  was  a  wi^^Npomprehension  of  the 
problem  before  them,  ^ay  be  doubted.  To 
03  it  has  always  appea  A  that  the  first  ob- 
ject to  be  attained  was  a  fleet-superiority  in 
European  waters,  deferring  other  desiderata 
imtil  this  vital  necessity  was  satisfactorily 
aocomplished. 

As  an  example  of  the  comparative  wisdom 


*  See  '  Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects,  1872/  vol.  Ui.  pp.  250  to  268. 


of  the  course  followed  by  each  Government, 
we  have*  supposed  that  in  1 864  a  battle  had  * 
been  fought  in  the  Channel  between  the  re- 
spective ironclads  which  each  expected  to 
have  completed.  Tliis  supposed  battle  would 
have  been  fought  by  eleven  ironclad  reputed 
sea-going  ships  on  each  side,  with  the  addi- 
tion, on  the  French  side,  of  four  ironclads  not 
considered  sea-going.  The  French  would 
have  had  nine  wholly,  and  two  partially 
plated  ships  to  oppose  to  five  wholly,  and 
six  partially  plated  English  ships,  with  the 
further  advantage  of  their  fleet  being  homo- 
geneous, and  alike  in  speed  and  facility  of 
manoeuvring.  On  the  English  side  would  be 
found  greater  height  above  the  water  of  the 
batteries  of  the  ships,  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  bad  weather ;  very  superior  size  and 
speed  in  two  of  the  ships,  a  great  advantage 
in  cases  of  running  down ;  some  superior 
strength  in  construction,  especially  in  the  ma- 
terial (iron)  of  which  six  of  their  fleet  would 
have  consisted.  Nevertheless  we  must  in- 
cline to  the  belief  that  the  struggle,  even 
without  the  four  floating  batteries,  could  not 
but  have  been  unfavourable  to  the  English 
fleet ;  and  if  the  weather  had  been  such  as  to 
permit  their  participating  in  the  fray,  must 
have  ended  in  a  disaster  not  pleasant  to  con- 
template; 

It  so  happened  that  neither  Power  was  ac- 
tually in  the  precise  position  with  reference 
to  its  ironclads  which  their  respective  Oov- 
emments  had  anticipated;  slower  progress 
than  was  expected  had  been  made  in  each 
country ;  and  we  are  sure  that  we  are  stating 
the  case  with  extreme  moderation,  when  we 
assert,  after  a  study  of  these  facts,  that  in 
1864  the  Navy  of  England  was  not  superior 
to"  that  of  France  for  fighting  purposes,  either 
in  the  numbers  of  its  ships  or  in  their  indi- 
vidual excellence;  and  tnat  it  was  inferior 
to  a  combination  of  any  two  Powers  of  which 
France  was  one.  It  is  not  intended  to  deny 
that  our  unarmoured  wooden  screw  fleet  was 
still  numerous,  and  capable  of  preying  upon 
the  commerce  of  other  nations,  and  even  of 
acting  with  considerable  effect  against  the 
aggressions  of  barbarous  Powers ;  though  it 
must  not  bo  forgotten  that  even  for  such 
purposes  the  ships  we  had  available  would 
have  been  outnumbered  by  a  junction  be- 
tween the  ships  (of  a  similar  type)  of  France 
and  Holland,  or  France  and  the  United 
States;  yet  such  ships  could  have  done 
nothing  towards  the  success  of  a  great  battle 
fought  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  an  in- 
vading force  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other,  for  securing  a  landing  for  an  expedi- 
tionary army. 

A  naval  battle  lost  by  us  in  the  Channel 
I  would  have  rendered  the  invasion  of  England 
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certain,  and  its  saccess  more  than  probable. 
•A  naval  battle  won  by  us  in  the  Channel 
would  have  been  a  defensive  advantage  to 
England,  and  would  have  rendered  an  attack 
on  French  arsenals  possible ;  but  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  stake  played  for  bv  England 
in  such  a  battle  would  be  far  higher  than 
that  of  France,  and  that  it  was,  and  is,  the 
duty  of  the  governing  powers  of  this  country 
to  make  certain  of  winning  so  momentous  a 
game. 

A  most  decisive  step  to  ensure  that  the  Eng- 
lish nation  should  begin  once  more  to  take  the 
lead  in  naval  affairs  was  taken  in  that  year 
(1864),  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Reed  to 
the  post  of  Chief  Constructor  of  the  British 
Navy.  For  this  excellent  selection  the 
country  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  who,  full  of  energy  and  courage 
himself,  thoroughly  honest  and  straightfor- 
ward in  all  his  ideas,  was  not  deterred  from 
carnring  out  his  intention,  either  by  clamour 
of  his  opponents  or  by  vario'us  technical, 
and  some  accidental,  difficulties  which  arose. 
Boldness  of  conception,  originality  of  design, 
fertility  of  resource,  inexhaustible  energy, 
combined  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Sie 
principles  of  naval  architecture,  and  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  difference  between  theory 
and  practice,  were  thus  installed  at  White- 
haU. 

Excellent  subordinates  in  the  Construc- 
tor's department,  hitherto  overlooked,  were 
brought  to  the  front ;  and  it  seemed  as  if 
science,  long  banished  from  such  exalt- 
ed regions,  was  about  to  take  the  high  place 
which  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary 
should  be  properly  filled. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  purposes 
to  follow  in  detail  the  ships  ordered,  de- 
signed, and  constructed  by  Mr.  Reed  during 
his  seven  years'  tenure  of  the  office  of  Chief 
Constructor  of  the  Navy ;  but  the  very  first 
design  for  which  he  procured  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  was  so  remarka- 
ble, not  only  for  the  bold  step  in  advance 
over  all  other  designs  for  sea^mg  iron-clad 
ships  put  forward  either  in  our  own  or  in 
any  otner  navy,  but  also  for  its  having  been, 
as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  all  recent  improve- 
ments in  such  construction,  that  a  few  de- 
tails of  the  principles  which  guided  the  de- 
signer's mind  and  produced  such  remarkable 
results,  will  not,  we  are  assured,  be  out  of 
place. 

These  principles  briefly  stated  were  to 
unite  the  most  powerful  known  artillery  and 
the  protection  of  the  thickest  armour-plates 
yet  made  in  a  ship  of  moderate  dimensions 
possessed  of  great  handiness,  moderate  sail- 
ing,  excellent  steaining,  and  first-rate  sea- 


going qualities,  including  a  steady  platform 
for  her  artillery. 

Mr.  Reed,  disregarding  the  difficulties  and 
delays  attending  the  manufacture  of  5^  inch 
armour-plates  designed  the    '  Bellerophon  * 
to  carrv  6-inch  armour ;  undeterred  by  the 
oj^position  of  high  authorities,  provided  her 
with  guns  of  12  tons  weight  took  off  a  hun- 
dred feet  from  the  length  of  the  *  Minotaar ' 
— then  considered  the  finest  ironclad  afloat ; 
promised,  nevertheless,  a  speed  of  14  knots, 
and  provided  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
every  person  on  board  in  a  manner  hitherto 
unexampled.    Nearly  2000  tons  less  in  mea- 
surement than  the  *  Warrior,'  and  80  feet 
shorter,  she  carried  her  fourteen  guns,  ten  of 
which  were  12-ton  rifled  guns,  capable  of 
penetrating  6-inch  armour  at  a  thousand 
yards,  proTtected  by  6-inch  armour,  a  com- 
plete belt  of  which  surrounded  the  ship  at  the 
water-line  and  some  feet  above  and  below  it ; 
while  the  'Warrior's'  armament  of  forty 
g^ns — 68-pounders  and  rifled  Armstrongs 
— only  numbered  twenty-six  protected  guns, 
not  one  of  which  could  be  relied  on  to  pen- 
etrate well-constructed  ships'   sides   plated 
with  4^ -inch  armour  at  500  yards  distance, 
and  was  carried  in  a  ship  totally  unprotected 
by   any  belt,  for  167  feet  of  her  length. 
The  *  Bellerophon,'  in  fact,  though  much  the 
smaller  ship,  carried  1089  tons  of  armour 
against  075  tons  earned  by  the  *  Warrior.' 

Notwithstanding  much  adverse  criticism, 
and  even  some  amount  of  actual  misrepre- 
sentation, it  is  now  admitted  that  Mr.  Reed 
performed  all  that  he  promised.  The  'Bel- 
lerophon,' though  so  much  shorter  than  the 

*  Warrior,'  and  so  much  more  weighted  by 
armour,  attained  a  speed  exceeding  fourteen 
knots,  falling  short  of  the  *  Warrior's '  by  at 
most  a  quarter  of  a  knot,  and  while  the 

*  Warrior^  took  from  nine  to  ten  minutes  to 
perform  a  circle,  the  *  Bellerophon '  only  oc- 
cupied four  minutes  and  a  few  seconds  in 
this  evolution:  her  behaviour  in  a  ^eaway 
proved  to  be  most  satisfactory,  and  she  earn- 
ed and  maintained  the  reputation  after  re- 
peated trials  of  being  a  remarkably  easy 
ship  for  rolling,  and  of  affording  a  steady 
platform  for  her  guns ;  in  both  of  these  re- 
spects she  surpassed  the  *  Warrior.'* 

The  principles  worked  out  in  the  *  Belle- 
rophon '  were  applied  henceforth  to  all  iron- 
clad ships  intended  to  be  sea-going  cruisers. 
A  few  of  the  heaviest  guns,  thoroughly  pro- 
tected by  thick  armour,  a  thick  armour  belt 
surrounding  the  ship  for  some  distance  above 


♦Parliamentary  Papers,  Session  1868,  Noe. 
283-886,  and  No.  77,  Session  1870,  printed  by 
order  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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aitd  below  the  water-line,  were  the  essential 
features  of  the  *  Bellerophon,'  and  of  her  suc- 
cessors, the  '  Hercules,' '  Sultan,'  and  a  whole 
class  of  ships  known  as  the  '  Audacious ' 
dass,  and  this  principle  was,  in  fact^  adopted 
crcn  in  ships  whose  armament  was  carried 
is  turrets ;  the  practical  difiference  being  that 
in  di  these  ships  which  cany  a  broadside  ar- 
mament a  superstructure  is  erected  above  the 
belt  for  the  accommodation  of  oiBBcers  and 
men,  and  in  some  of  the  ships  whose  arma- 
ment is  carried  in  turrets  no  such  superstruc- 
tnre  exists.  The  *  Captain '  was  an  exam- 
ple of  a  turret-ship  on  this  plan,  and  the 
*  Monarch'  was  the  type  of  a  turret-ship 
with  a  superstructure  above  the  belt  We 
most  now  pass  over  a  year  or  two,  during 
which  England  was  still  making  efforts  to  re- 
gaiQ  the  lead  in  naval  affairs,  and  to  ensure 
her  former  superiority  at  sea,  if  not  by  the 
namerical  preponderance  of  her  ships,  at  any 
rate  by  the  superior  quality  of  those  she  was 
constructing,  to  arrive  at  one  of  those  pe- 
riods of  change  to  which  our  body  politic  is 
oimtinually  subject  In  1866  a  new  admi- 
Bistnition,  and  consequently  a  new  admiralty, 
was  formed,  and  one  of  its  first  acts  was 
carefully  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  Navy 
andita  relative  strength  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  Powers. 

The  actual  numbers  of  ironclads  of  all 
claases,  building  and  built,  possessed  by 
France  and  England  at  this  date  were  as  fol- 
lows:— ^England  34,  France  43.  Eleven  of 
the  French  ironclads  were  floating  batteries 
recently  constructed,  but  the  older  batteries 
bailt  during  the  Russian  war  were  not  in- 
claded  in  these  numbers,  nor  are  the  batte- 
ries demontablea  built  for  the  Italian  war, 
which  have  been  sometimes  reckoned 
amongst  French  ironclads,  but  cannot  with 
propriety  be  so  considered,  as  their  armour 
could  only  resist  light  field  guns.  But 
while  omitting  these  latter  in  reckoning  the 
respective  ironclad  forces  of  each  country, 
it  is  not  reasonable  to  exclude  the  eleven 
French  floating  batteries  not  intended  to  go 
to  sea,  for  it  is  evident  that  as  forming  part 
of  an  expeditionary  force  intended  to  cross 
the  Channel,  or  in  the  defence  of  their  own 
harbours  and  arsenals,  they  could  render 
mo^  valuable  service,  and  they  are  there- 
fore properly  included  among  the  ironclad 
fleet 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  guns  car- 
ried by  these  ships,  are,  of  course,  a  most 
important  consideration  in  determining  the 
vahe  of  the  two  fleets,  but  the  arrangement 
of  ^e  English  fleet,  and  to  some  extent  that 
abo  of  the  French,  was  in  such  a  state  of 
transition  at  that  time  that  no  data  exist  for 
stadng  confidently  its  exact  nature.  The  the- 
VOL.  cxxxiv.  L — 4 


ory  pertinaciously  maintained  for  some  time 
that  the  heavier  lands  of  rifled  artillery  could 
not  be  carried  in  our  ships  or  worked  with 
safety  at  sea,  was  beginning  to  give  way  to 
the  persistent  remonstrances  of  the  Control- 
ler and  Chief  Constructor  of  the  Navy 
The  attempt  to  work  the  larger  kind  of  ord 
nance  by  tackles  and  handspikes  delayed, 
but  could  not  defeat  the  ingenious  applica- 
tion of  true  mechanical  principles  to  gun-car- 
riages and  slides  invented  and  perseveringly 
advocated  by  Captain  Scott,  though  it  ap- 
pears that  even  now  the  whole  of  Captain 
Scott's  system  of  gun-mounting  and  working 
is  only  partially  adopted  in  our  ships,  and 
that  we  are  still  encumbered  with  ine^cient, 
inaccurate,  and  unsafe  appliances,  while  eflS- 
ciency  is  within  easy  reach.* 

As  the  comparison  which  we  have  just 
gone  through  would  not  be  complete  if  we 
omitted  to  mention  that,  though  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Admiralty  had  stated  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  build  an  additional 
ironclad  in  1865,  and  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  for  doing  so,  no  such 
ship  was  begtm,  and  the  money  voted  was 
not  expended.  This  lamentable  instance  of. 
the  *  wait  and  see'  policy  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  vigorous  proceed- 
ings of  the  advocates  for  sea-going  turret- 
ships  of  low  free-board  contrasted  with  the 
feeble  grasp  of  the  subject  which  the  parlia 
mentary  officers  of  the  Admiralty  had  ob- 
tained ;  but  so  marked  did  the  inferiority  of 
the  British  ironclad  fleet  appear  to  be,  thlit 
the  Admiralty  at  once  ordered  two  addi- 
tional ironclad  ships  to  be  constructed,  the 

*  Captain'  and  the  *  Repulse,' — the  latter 
without  waiting  for  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
mentf 

The  action  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  du- 
ring the  two  years  and  a  half  the  Conserva- 
tive party  were  in  office  was  beneficial  to  our 
ironclad  fleet.  It  is  true  that  a  great  mistake 
was  made  in  sanctioning  the  design  for  the 

*  Captain'  against  the  opinion  of  the  profes- 
sional advisers  of  the  Admiralty,  but  on 
looking  back  to  the  state  of  public  opinion' 
in  and  out  of  Parliament  at  that  time,  and 
to  all  that  had  passed,  the  error  was  natural 
and  venial,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
detract  from  the  merit  of  tha  important  ser- 
vices that  AdministTation  rendered  to  the 
country  by  the  large  increase  it  effected  in 
the  more  powerful  classes  of  its  ironclad  fleet 
As  Mr.  Goschen  has  imputed  to  his  oppo- 
nents M  reckless  and  sensational  policy  in  lay- 


♦  Lecture  at  United  Service  Institution,  vol. 
vi.  of  *  Journal '  of  that  Institution. 
\  Lord  H.  Lennox's  Speech,  March  14, 1867. 
Hansard,  vol.  185.  c 
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iDg  down,  just  before  they  left  office,  ten 
gigantic  ships,  and  leaving  to  a  futare  Ad- 
miralty the  task  of  finding  the  money  for  the 
completion  of  these  ships,  we  will  state  with 
accuracy  what  they  actually  did  order,  and 
the  dates  when  these  orders  were  given. 

Their  first  act  was  to  accept  the  *  Captain' 
in  July,  1866 ;  then  to  order  the  *  Repulse'  in 
October  of  the  same  year ;  afterwards  to  or- 
der the  *  Audacious '  and  *  Invincible'  on  the 
29th  April,  1867.  The  *  Iron  Duke'  on  the 
26th  September,  and  the  '  Vanguard '  on  the 
2l8t  October  of  the  same  year.  The  *  Sul- 
tan,' the  *  G-latton,*  the  *  Swiftsure,'  and  the 
*  Triumph,'  on  the  5th  June,  and  the  *  Hot- 
spur'on  the  26th  September,  1868.  They 
left  office  in  the  course  of  December  of  that 
year.  The  state  of  completion  of  these  ships 
on  the  1st  April,  1869,  up  to  which  date 
they,  and  not  their  successors,  had  to  pro- 
vide the  money  for  these  constructions  was 
as  follows  : — 

The  *  Captain'  was  seven  and  seven- 
eighths  built. 

The  *  Repulse '  was  completed. 
The  *  Audacious '  was  six  and  a  quarter 
eighths  built. 

The  *  Invincible '  was  six  eighths  built 
The  *  Iron  Duke '  was  three-eighths  built. 
The  *  Vanguard '  was  five  and  three-quar- 
ter eighths  built. 

The  *  Sultan'  was  two  and  a  quarter 
eighths  built 

The  *  Glatton '  was  half  an  eighth  built 
The  *  Swiftsure '  was  one-eighth  built 
The  '  Triumph '  was  one-eighth  built 
Tlie  '  Hotspur '  was  one-eighth  built* 

One  other  ironclad,  the  *  Monarch,'  order- 
•ed  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  remained  for 
the  new  Administration  to  complete,  and  of 
her  there  remained  an  eighth  of  an  eighth 
yet  to  build.  The  so-called  sensational  po- 
licy of  Mr.  Goschen's  opponents  therefore 
dwindled  down  from  ten  gigantic  ships  or- 
dered just  as  they  left  office  to  five  ships, 
only  to  one  of  which,  the  *  Sultan,'  the  term 
gigantic  can  be  applied; — ordered  not  as 
they  were  about  to  leave  office,  but  in  the 
course  of  the  financial  year  which  they  were 
administering:  the  latest  being  so  ordered 
six  months  previous  to  the  expiration  of  the 
ifinancial  year.  But  we  shall  return  to  the 
subject  of  these  misrepresentations  hereaf- 
ter, and  shall  observe  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1869,  the  ironclad  fleets  of  the  two 
countries,  building  and  built,  stood  nume- 
rically thus — England  forty-four,  France  for- 
ty-eight Some  progress,  therefore,  had 
been  made  in  reducing  the  inequality  of 

•  See  Appendix  No.  12,  to  Navy  Eatimates, 
1869-70. 


force  which  so  plainly  existed  between  the 
two  navies  in  1866.  In  1869,  three  new 
ironclads  were  ordered  by  the  English  Ad- 
miralty, and  four  new  ships  by  the  French 
Government  Early  in  the  year  1870  the 
Admiralty  proposed  to  Parliament,  and  ob* 
tained  its  sanction  for,  the  construction  of 
one  new  ironclad,  the  *  Fury,'  and  about  this 
time,  or  a  little  earlier,  the  French  also  or- 
dered an  ironclad  of  the  second  class. 
Tmsting  in  the  assurances  of  the  continu- 
ation of  peace  and  in  the  belief  of  an  un- 
clouded political  horizon,  the  Admiralty 
was  proceeding  leisurely  "with  its  construc- 
tions, reducing  the  numbers  of  its  dockyard 
artificers  and  carrying  its  retrenchments  and 
economies  to  the  extreme  verge  of  prudence, 
when  the  events  of  July  fell  like  a  thunder- 
bolt from  a  clear  sky  on  tlie  bewildered 
Government.*  We  have  now  reached  the 
time  when  at  any  moment  the  work  done  in 
creating  an  ironclad  Navy  might  be  clearly 
realized,  and  when  the  assurances  freely 
given  that  its  condition  was  eminently  satis- 
factory might  be  put  to  the  proof  of  actual 
trial.  The  storm  had  burst,  and  no  one  could 
tell  what  direction  it  might  take.  On  the 
1st  August  Mr,  Childers,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  made  a  statement  as  to  the 
condition  of  our  Navy  which  it  is  necessary 
to  analyse.  Correcting  some  errors  in  the 
speech  of  an  honourable  member  who  had 
preceded  him  in  the  debate  as  to  the  num- 
bers of  French  and  English  ironclads,  he 
proceeded  to  say  that  *  we  have  afloat,  includ- 
ing those  fitting  at  Plymouth,  twenty-eight 
broadside  ships  and  twelve  special  ships,  or 
forty  in  all.'  He  gave  some  details  of  their 
stations  and  readiness,  not  to  be  easily  re- 
conciled with  ofilcial  texts,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  give  a  similar  enumeration  and  classi- 
fication of  the  French  fleet:  *  France  had 
twenty-seven  broadside  ships  and  four  spe- 
cial, in  commission,  in  reserve,  or  fittings 
making  in  all  thirty-one.'  He  e^plmned 
the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  each 
fleet  given  by  Sir  John  Hay  and  himself,  as 
caused  by  the  former  having  reckoned  twen- 
ty-two batteries  as  ironclads,  eleven  of  ^hich 
he  informed  the  House  were  batteries  </e- 
montableSj  and  as  he  believed  now  on  the 
Rhine,  waiting  to  attack  Mayence !  and  in- 
cluding the  batteries  (he  means  the  recently- 
constructed  floating  batteries,  to  which  we 


♦  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  Hansard,  vol.  205,  Aug. 
1870,  who  says,  that  he  had  read  that  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Aflaire,  had  had 
a  long  intervlewwith  the  Mestor  of  the  Forei|^ 
Office,  and  had  been  told  by  that  gentleman  that 
we  had  before  us  the  prospect  of  the  most  pro- 
found peace,  and  this  within  a  few  hours  of  hav- 
ing to  prepare  for  a  great  and  troublesome  war 
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hire  before  referred)  France  baa  only  thirty- 
oae  ironclads  afloat  With  the  official  ^  Navy 
list'  in  our  bands  vre  can  rectify  these  state- 
mmis.  The  tptal  number  .of  English  iron- 
dads  afloat  was  thirty-nine,  and  wo  give 
tkir  names : — 


Bboabsidb 

1. 

3. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
Specul  :— 

31. 

32. 

83. 

84. 

85. 

86. 

37. 

88. 

39. 


Ships: — 

Hercnles. 

Lord  Warden. 
♦Lord  ayde. 

Bellerophon. 

Warrior. 

Black  Prince. 

Defence. 

Resistance. 

Hector. 

Valiant. 

Achilles. 

A^ncourt. 

Minotaur. 

Northumberland. 

Prince  Consort. 

Hoyal  Oak. 
♦Ocean. 
♦Royal  Alfred. 
♦Zealous. 

Repulse. 

Penelope. 

Favorite. 

Pallas. 

enterprise. 

Research. 

Caledonia. 
♦Iron  Duke. 
♦Audacious. 
♦Invincible. 
♦Vanguard. 

Monarch. 

Captain. 

Boyal  Sovereign* 

Prince  Albert. 
♦Scorpion. 

Wivem. 
♦Viper. 
♦Vixen. 

Waterwitch. 


The  ships  to  which  the  asterisks  (♦)  are  af- 
fixed were  unavailable  for  service,  for  the 
i^easons  specified  hereafter. 

Twenty-eight  of  these  ships  were  availa- 
ble for  service  in  European  waters.  Of 
the  others  the  '  Lord  Clyde's  *  engines  were 
out  undergoing  a  complete  repair;  the 
'Ocean/  *  Royal  Alfred,'  and  *  Zealous' 
were  on  the  East,  West  Indian,  and  Pacific 
stations,  quite  out  of  reach  certMnly  for 
some  months ;  the  *  Iron  Duke,'  *  Invinci- 
Ue,'  *  Audacious,'  and  *  Vanguard '  were  in- 
complete and  could  not  be  got  ready  for  se- 
veral weeks ;  the  *  Scorpion,'  the  *  Viper,' 
and  the  *  Vixen '  were  dismantled  at  Ber- 
muda. Thus  eleven  out  of  the  thirty-nine 
iwndads  called  forty  by  Mr.  Childers,  which 
^  paraded  before  the  House  of  Commons, 
^ere  quite  unavailable  for  the  struggle,  if 


one  should  come  in  Europe,  and  in  fact 
could  not  have  been  in  any  way  of  use  till 
the  catastrophe  was  over.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  French  ironclads  available  for  service, 
taken  from  their  ofilcial  lists,  was  forty-one, 
excluding  the  Crimean  floating  batteries,  but 
not,  for  the  reasons  we  have  stated,  those  of 
recent  construction.  We  cannot  admit  that 
Mr.  Childers  was  authorised  to  deduct  two 
ironclads  from  the  number  of  French  ships  he 
gave,  because  they  were  on  distant  stations; 
on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  list  which 
we  have  compiled  from  French  official 
sources,  and  which  we  proceed  to  giv^, 
shews  their  actual  force  afloat  and  appor- 
tioned to  the  several  divisions  of  their  fleet 
in  European  waters : — 

LIST  or  SHIPS. 

Broadsidi  Ships: — 

1.  Marengo. 

2.  Oc^an. 
8.  Flandre. 

4.  Gaoloise. 

5.  Guyenne. 

6.  Heroine. 

7.  Magnanime. 

8.  Provence. 

9.  Revanche. 

10.  Savoie. 

11.  Surveillante. 
13.  Valeureuse. 

13.  Alma. 

14.  Belliqueuse. 

15.  Armide. 

16.  AtaUnte. 

17.  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

18.  Montcalme. 

19.  Heine  Blanche. 

20.  Thetis. 

21.  Magenta. 

22.  Solf6rino. 

23.  Couronne. 

24.  Gloire. 

25.  Invincible. 

26.  Normandie. 

TrBRET : — 

27.  Bochambeau. 

28.  Onondaga. 

Rams:— 

29.  Cerb^re. 

30.  Taureau. 

Gun-Boats  : — 

31.  Arrogante. 


32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
87. 
88. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


Embuscade. 
Imprenable. 
Implacable. 
Opmifttre. 
Protection. 
Refuge. 
Paixhans. 
Palestro., 
Peiho,^ 
^Sai|f0n. 


The  twejt^ight  English  ships  available 
for  a  ceilfest,  which  might  have  occurred  at^ 
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any  moment,  carried  an  armament  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-three  heavy  guns,  that 
is,  guns  of  six  and  a  half  tons  weight  and 
upwards,  in  the  following  proportions : — 

12-inch  guns,  weighing  25    tons,      8 

10-inch  guns        *'  18    tons,      8 

9-inch  guns        **  12J  tons,    39 

8-inch  guns  .      **  9    tons,    92 

7-inch  guns        '*  ^  tons,  276 

Of  which  number  fifty-five  might  be  relied 
on  to  pierce  8-inch  armour-plates  at  a  thou- 
sand yards  distance,  ninety-two  to  do  the 
same  with  6-inch  armour-plates  at  that  dis- 
tance, while  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
would  only  go  through  6-inch  armour-plates 
at  two  hundred  yards;  of  course  piercing 
less  thickness  at  greater  distances.* 

The  forty-one  French  ironclads  available 
for  service  carried  certainly  three  hundred 
and  five  heavy  guns,  and  probably  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven,  as  we  shall  presently 
explain ;  that  is  to  say,  guns  of  about  *l\ 
tons  weight  and  upwards,  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Guns  of  10.6  inches,  weighing  21  tons  .      16 


Guns  of  9.4  inches,  weighing  18  tons  16 

cwts 148 

Guns  of  7.48  inches,  weighing  7  tons  9 

cwts 146 

Of  which  numbers  one  hundred  and  fift^-- 
nine  might  be  relied  on  to  pierce  8-inch  ar- 
mour-plates at  one  thousana  yards,  one  hun- 
dred and  fortv-six  or  sixty-eight  could  only 
go  through  6-mch  armour-plates  at  two  hun- 
dred yards,  less  thickness  at  greater  distances. 

The  armament  of  the  eleven  French 
floating  batteries  is  stated  in  those  docu- 
ments to  which  we  have  had  access  to  vary 
from  four  to  seven  guns.  If  taken  at  four 
guns,  the  total  number  of  7.48-inch  guns 
carried  by  the  French  fleet  would  be  one 
hundred  and  forty-six ;  if  taken  at  six  guns, 
the  number  would  be  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight;  and  the  total  of  all  descriptions  of 
guns  would  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-seven. 

Adopting  the  thickness  of  armour-plating 
as  an  important  element  for  consideration  in 
decidbg  on  the  relative  strength  of  the  two 
fleets,  tlie  comparison  would  stand  thus : — 


Enolabd. 

Fbavcb. 

Thickoess  of  Armoar 
PlatlBK. 

Nombar  of  Ships. 

Thickness  of  Armonr 
PlaiiDg. 

Number  of  Ships. 

9  in. 
8  in. 
7  in. 
6  in. 
5{  in. 
4Jin. 

17 

9  in. 
7.8  and  8.2  in. 
5.9  in. 
5.8  in. 
5.5  in.. 
4.7  m. 
4.5  in. 

0 

8 
12 
7 
8 
6 
4 

Total 

28 

Total 

40 

One  of  the  French  ships,  the  *  Rocham- 
beau,*  available  for  service,  had  portions  of 
her  armour  8  inches  thick  of  cast  iron,  bed- 
ded in  wood,  and  plates  4^  half  and  3^  out- 
side this  structure.  We  might  consider  this 
protection  equivalent  to  6  inches  of  English 
armour-plating,  and  this  makes  the  total 
number  of  French  ships  forty -one. 

Now,  in  the  total  number  of  guns  the  Eng- 
glish  very  considerai.' v  surpassed  the  French' 
fleet,  but  in  the  reh  .  ve  value  of  the  guns,' 

, y  ^_ ; :_ 

♦  Since  the  samn  j  J870,  careful  experi- 
xnents  with  pebble  g  yj°  jMthave  proved  that 
the  range  and  penetriS\£w^^er  of  all  projec- 
tilee  have  been  coDsiderwSlp^  in^gteed  bv  its  use. 
A  larger  quantity  of  this  powder»wouguadding 
to  the  initial  velocity  of  the  projecfllv&liil  [o'the 
recoil  of  the  gun,  causes  a  less  Uontructive  strain 
in  the  bore  of  the  gun,  on  explosion,  tban  a 
mailer  charge  of  L.  U.  K.  powder  hitherto  used. 


considered  as  armour-piercing  tools,  the  supe- 
riority was  on  the  French  side,  for  including 
the  8-inch  English  guns,  which  were  of  less 
value  for  that  purpose  than  the  0.4-inch 
French,  the  English  fleet  had  only  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  against  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  armour-destroying  guns.  As  a 
set-off,  the  eight  25-ton  and  12-inch  guns 
mounted  in  the  *  Monarch '  and  *  Captain  ' 
were  more  powerful  than  any  guns  in  the 
French  fleet. 

Looking  at  the  defensive  power  of  the 
two  fleets,  as  represented  by  the  thick- 
ness of  armour,  it  is  evident  that  the  three 
English  ships  best  defended  by  armour,  that 
is,  the  *  Captain,*  the  *  Monarch,'  and  the 

*  Hercules,'  were  superior  to   the  *  Oc^an,' 

*  Marengo,'  and  *  Cerbdre,'  not  only  in  ar- 
mour-plating but  also  in  their  armament. 
But  while    the  French  had  twenty-seven 
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sliips,  the  thickness  of  whose  armour  ranged 
from  5.9  inches  to  5.5  inches,  the  English 
Lad  only  eight  ships,  the  thickness  of  whose 
annoar  ranged  from  6  to  5^-  inches.  The 
French  had  ten  ships  plated  with  iron  vary- 
ing from  4.7  inches  to  4.5  inchejj  in  thick- 
ness; the  English  had  seventeen  ships  only 
plated  with  4^inch  iron. 

We  have  not  excluded  from  this  com- 
parison any  of  the  French  available  ships, 
or  any  of  our  own.  It  certainly  is  not 
reasonable  to  exclude  four  vessels  of  the 
'Peiho'  class,  armed  with  four  or  six  7.48- 
inch  rifled  guns  and  plated  all  over  with 
4fincli  armour-plafcs,  from  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  French  Navy,  while  the  *  En- 
teiprise'  and '  Kesearch,'  mounting  each  four 
T-inch  6-ton  rifled  guns,  and  partially  plated 
with  armour  4\  inches  thick,  are  included  on 
the  English  side. 

Seven  of  the  eleven  floating  batteries 
rejected  by  Mr.  Childers  were  vessels  ac- 
toally  m  commission,  carrying  from  four 
to  seven  7.48-inch  guns,  and  plated  with 
SJ-inch  armour  from  end  to  end;  yet 
he  included  such  gunboats  as  the  '  Viper,' 
the  *  Vixen'  and  the  *  Water  Witch,'  armed 
Vrith  only  two  6-ton  guns,  and  only  partially 
protected  by  4^-inch  armour-plating,  in  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  English  iron- 
clads. 

We  do  not  naean  to  assert  that  the  inequali- 
ty of  the  two  fleets  was  represented  by  the 
numbers  which  wo  have  given  of  the  availa- 
ble ships  of  each  nation ;  viz.,  twenty-eight 
English  to  forty-one  French,  but  even  such 
a  statement  would  be  less  misleading  than 
the  one  made  by  Mr.  Childers  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  England  had  forty  ships 
available  and  France  thirty-one.  Relying 
on  sacb  fallacious  data,  which  no  one  in 
the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time  had,  ap- 


chicf.*  He  says,  that  Mr.  Childers  admits 
it,  and  expresses  his  astonishment  at  it,  that 
he  had  remonstrated  with  the  First  Lord 
about  this  very  speech,  and  the  erroneous 
impressions  to  which  it  was  sure  to  give  rise ; 
and  we  have  seen  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
*  Times '  that  Sir  Sydney  Dacre,  then  First 
Sea  Lord,  recommended  a  large  increase  of 
naval  preparations,  adding  'we  should  not 
even  then  be  in  a  condition  such  as  England, 
depending  alone  on  her  navy  for  ^ety, 
ought  to  be  in.' 

We  have  verified  the  statements  in  that 
letter,  and  have  ascertained  that  all  that  was 
done  in  1870  was  to  order  in  August  four 
small  turret  ships,  adapted — and  well  adapt- 
ed, we  believe — for  Channel  service,  and 
certainly  very  far  superior  to  the  French  ves- 
sels of  the  *  Embuscade'  and  *  Peiho'  class. 

The  opportunity  for  obtaining  the  assent 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  eflective  and 
systematic  measures  for  our  future  security 
passed  away,  for  want  of  a  plain  unvarnish- 
ed statement  of  our  actual  strength  and 
wants,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  minister 
to  give.  Mr.  Childers  says  he  was  not  ac- 
curately reported,  but  on  referring  to  Han- 
sard we  see  that  no  inaccuracy  in  reporting  f 
would  account  for  the  totally  erroneous  im- 
pression his  speech  was  calculated  to 
make.  He  distinctly  left  it  to  be  inferred 
that  our  relative  strength  in  ironclads  was 
forty  English  to  thirty-one  French,  and  the 
paltry  measures  of  precaution  which  he  re- 
commended, and  which  Parliament  adopted, 
were  entirely  based  on  a  statement  which  we 
have  proved  to  be  wholly  inaccurate. 

It  is,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  perfectly 
clear  from  these  details  that  in  1858,  in 
1864,  and  in  1866,  the  naval  forces  of  Eng- 
land, far  from  being  a  match  for  those  of 
France  united  to  two  or  three  other  naval 


parently,  the  means  of  contradicting,  he  was  |  Powers,  were  decidedly  inferior  in  strength 


enabled  to  assert  that  to  *  whomsoever  the 
credit  of  the  present  state  of  things  is  due, 
whether  to  us  or  to  our  predecessors,  for  a 
peace  navy  ours  is  in  a  highly  efficient 
condition,  more  efficient  than  for  many  years 
past,  and  all  we  ask  of  the  House  is  to  ena- 
ble us  to  caiTy  it  beyond  that  into  a  state  of 
preparation  for  eventualities  consistent  with 
our  position  of  secure  neutrality  in  this  Con- 
tmental  war.'*  '   ' 

We  have,  however,  in  the  evidence 'taken 
hefore  the  *  Megsera '  Conmiission  proof  that 
the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  himself  a  naval 
officer  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Admi- 
^ty,  held  a  very  difl^erent  opinion  as  to  our 
secure  neutrality  from  that  of  his  civilian 


^  *  Hansard,  vol.  203,  Aug.  1, 1870. 
Qers's  Speech. 


Mr.  Cliil- 


to  such  a  combination.  A  recapitulation  of 
the  state  of  the  Navy  of  each  Power,  based 
as  it  must  be  on  the  ships  built  and  building 
in  September,  1870  (for  neither  Power  has 
begun  any  new  ironclad  shice  that  date), 
win'  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the 
exact  relative  strength  of  the  two  countries 
at  both  the  periods  referred  to. 

On  the  Ist  October,  1872,  England  pos- 
sessed, building  and  bfllt,  fifty-one  ironclads, 
one  fewer  than  in  Ai  :Ust,  1870,  the  *  Cap- 
tain '  having  been  j'  t  in  the  meantime. 
France  possessed,  l^g^  ig  and  built,  fifty-two 
ironclad  ships,  VihanB.   umber  of  completed 

English  ironcla<^88tro.  ^ds  that  of  completed 
-        I %    ,  . 

♦  Parliamentary  Paper,  *  Megeera/  1872,  c.  607. 
QnestioDB  14,876  and  16;239. 

+  See  *  Megiera  Commission,'  evidence  at  Q. 
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French  ships.  If,  as  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, the  *  Gloire,'  the  *  Normandie,'  *  Cou- 
ronne,'  '  Invincible,'  '  Solferino,'  *  Magenta,' 
and  '  Rochambeau,'  may  be  withdrawn  from 
the  service  of  the  French  fleet  for  sea-going 
and  general  purposes,  the  French  force  will 
consist  of  forty-five  ironclads ;  and  similarly 
withdrawing  such  ships  as  the  *  Warrior,'  the 
*  Black  Prince,'  *  Resistance,'  and  *  Defence,' 
tfie  employment  of  which  in  actual  warfare, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  artillery  question, 
would  be  a  'mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a 
snare ;'  also  supposing  that  the  *  Prince  Con- 
sort,' *  Royal  Alfred,'  Zealous,'  and  *  Caledo- 
nia," are  no  longer  fit  for  active  service,  and 
cannot  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  available 
ships  on  our  side,  the  English  force  will  con- 
sist of  forty-three  ironclads.  Owing  to  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Reed  we  shall  have  three  ships, 
superior  as  fighting  machines  to  anything 
yet  ordered  by  France,  two  of  which  may  be 
ready  for  sea  in  the  course  of  1873.  We 
have  now  at  sea  three  first-class  cruising 
ironclads  superior  to  anything  France  has 
afloat,  though  she  has  two  ships  of  that  class 
not  completed.  We  have  six  second-class 
cruising  ironclads  completed,  against  five 
similar  French  ships,  two  of  which  are  not 
completed.  We  shall,  in  addition,  have 
seven  special  ram  and  turret  ships,  plated 
with  eight  and  ten  inches  of  armour,  against 
five  similar  French  ships ;  but  while  our  su- 
periority is  evident  in  the  larger  and  more 
important  ships,  it  is  compromised  by  the 
great  number  of  lightly  armoured  ships  of 
which  the  rest  of  our  fleet  is  composed,  the 
majority  of  which  have  only  4^inch  plates 
against  5.9  inches  on  the  French  side. 

The  number  of  English  ships  defended  by 
eight  inches  and  upwards  of  armour-plating 
is  eighteen,  against  twelve  French  ships 
having  armour  of  7.8  inches  and  upwards ; 
but  as  the  English  ships'  armour  reaches  a 
maximum  of  twelve  inches  while  the  French 
maximum  is  but  8.66  inches,  the  advantage 
here  is  even  greater  than  the  proportionate 
difference  of  th^  numbers  would  shew  it  to 
be.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  Eng- 
lish ships  having  armour  exceeding  four  and 
a  half  inches  and  less  than  eight,  is  only  ten 
against  twenty-seven  French  ships  so  defend- 
ed ;  while  France  has  but  five  ships  with  so 
^cak  a  protection  as  that  afforded  by  four 
and  a  half  inch  plates,  England  has  fifteen. 
We  cannot  but  regard  this  inferiority  in  the 
armour-plating  as  of  considerable  importance, 
but  it  must  not  therefore  be  concluded  that 
every  ship  defended  by  five  and  a  half  inch 
plates  will  take  or  destroy  every  ship  she 
comes  across  plated  with  four  and  a  half  inch 
armour.  The  power  of  the  guns,  the  speed 
and  the  size  of  the  opposing  ships  are  ele- 


ments in  the  calculation  which  must  not  be 
overlooked. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  in  a  conflict 
for  the  mastery  of  the  Channel,  ships  unen- 
cumbered with  rigging,  of  small  draught  of 
water,  and  of  small  dimensions,  will  play  a 
not  unimportant  part,  and  the  utter  absurdity 
of  Mr.  Childers's  view  that  eleven  ships  of 
this  class,  possessed  by  France,  should  not 
be  counted  amongst  her  effective  ironclads, 
becomes  manifest.  On  the  contrary,  not- 
withstanding our  marked  superiority  in  the 
numbers  of  the  more  powerful  ironclads,  if 
w6  could  suppose  that  the  Monitors  of  which 
Russia  has  at  least  eight,  and  the  turret  ships 
of  Holland,  of  which  there  arc  six,  without 
reckoning  the  other  ironclads  possessed  by 
these  Powers,  were  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  navy  of  France,  we  should  not  find 
the  superiority  of  our  own  fleet  so  evident  as 
Mr.  Goschen  supposes.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  enlightened  and  aroused  by  the  criti- 
cisms which  his  after-dinner  speeches  have 
provoked,  Mr.  Goschen  has  at  last  made  up 
his  mind  t;o  restore  the  number  of  our  cruis- 
ing ironclad  fleet,  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
the  *  Captain,'  to  what  it  stood  at  in  1 870. 

As,  however,  he  has  taken  two  years  to 
make  up  his  mind  to  this  prodigious  ad- 
vance, we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
time  gained  by  this  delay  will  have  been 
profitably  employed,  and  that  looking  to  the 
vast  increase  in  the  power  of  artillery,  we 
shall  find  the  *  Superb,'  whose  keel  plates 
we  are  informed  arc  now  being  riveted  to- 
gether, has  made  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
application  of  defensive  armour.  We  trust 
that  the  constructor's  department  will  not 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  slight  improve- 
ment in  the  details  of  the  drawings  of  the 
*  Hercules '  or  *  Sultan,'  ships  dating  from 
1866 ;  but  has  proved  itself  equal  to  the  new 
and  large  demands  on  its  inventive  skill 
which  the  artillerists  are  always  makiDg. 
We  do  not  know  how  this  may  be,  but  we 
confidently  say  it  would  be  simply  deplora- 
ble to  find  that  in  1873  we  were  only  begin- 
ning to  construct  a  ship  on  a  design  (slightly 
modified)  prepared  six  or  seven  years  t^ ; 
and  we  are  not  without  alarm  that  this  may 
be  the  case,  when  we  refer  to  the  extreme 
diflBculty  experienced  by  the  late  Chief  Con- 
structor of  the  Navy  in  getting  his  designs 
approved  as  they  were  originaBy  conceived. 

We  have  it  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
of  Mr.  Reed  himself,  tl^t  in  1866  he  pro- 
posed an  ironclad  which  would  have  carried 
16-inch  armour  plates,  and  would  have  been 
as  superior  to  the  *  Devastation'  as  that  ship 
is  to  any  other  ironclad  afloat  We  have 
been  told  on  equally  good  authority  (that 
of  the  kite  Controller  of  the  Navy),  that  the 
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design  of  iLc  'Devastation's'  class  dated 
from  1866;  and  Mr.  Reed  says  that  these 
ships  even  as  they  are,  *  had  to  be  begged 
and  dragged  into  existence  because  of  their 
size,  and  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  getting  a  bigger  design  accepted ;'  all  of 
which  is  corroborated  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner by  Sir  Spencer  Robinson's  evidence 
before  Lord  Dufferin's  Committee  on  the 
designs  of  ships  of  war,  and  the  explanatory 
papers  he  put  in  for  the  information  of  that 
committee.* 

How  is  it  that  with  Mr.  Reed  in  exist- 
ence, and  making  his  activity  unpleasantly 
conspicuous,  we  should  think,  to  the  au- 
thorities at  Whitehall,  we  cannot  get  beyond 
hb  designs  elaborated  in  1 866 !  Why  are 
we  to  lag  behind  the  knowledge  we  possess, 
and  torn  out  antiquated  ships  very  likely 
to  be  obsolete  before  they  arc  completed  ? 
Had  Mr.  Reed's  designs  been  accepted  in 
1866,  or  even  1869,  we  should  not  now  be 
aiguing  about  the  *  Peter  the  Great,'  or  be 
beginning  to  rivet  the  keel  plates  of  the 
'Superb.'  If  a  plain  statement  to  Parlia- 
ment in  1 869  procured  for  us  the  *  Devasta- 
tion's '  class,  it  would  equally  have  got  for 
OS  Mr.  Reed's  ship  with  16-inch  armour; 
one  was  no  more  of  an  experiment  than  the 
other,  each  was  sure  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion ;  had  the  experiment  proved  a  failure, 
the  cost  to  the  country  would  have  been  a 
few  extra  thousand  pounds ;  had  it  proved 
a  success,  as  it  undoubtedly  would  have 
done,  we  should  already  have  possessed  a 
far  more  powerful  ship  than  the  unfinished 
*  Fury,'  or  the  talked-of  *  T6m6raire.'  How- 
ever, it  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  us,  and 
it  must,  wo  should  think,  be  no  less  so  to 
Mr.  Reed  and  Sir  Spencer  Robinson,  to  find 
Mr.  Goschen  basing  our  supposed  superiority 
to  the  navies  of  France  united  to  those  of 
any  other  Powers,  on  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  *  Devastation,'  the  'Monarch,'  the 
Olerciiles,'  and  the  *  Sultan,'  to  see  him  ex- 
tending the  same  praise  to  the  *Glatton,' 
the  'Cyclops,'  and  others  of  that  class; 
particularly  when  we  remember  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  made  by  his  Government  to 
alarm  the  public  (after  the  loss  of  the  '  Cap- 
tain') as  to  the  safety  of  these  ironclads, 
and  to  procure  if  possible  a  condemnation 
of  them  by  committee,  the  ostensible  object 


*  See  Appendix  B  to  the  Report  on  the  designs 
of  ships  of  war.  Parliamentary  Paper  of  1873,  c. 
177,  pages  815  to  317.  The  whole  of  this  paper 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  those  who  dfr- 
are  to  know  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  for 
oar  naval  ccoistractioxiB,  and  it  may  serve  to  ex- 
plain the  occasional  imperfections  in  Admiralty 
ihipB,  which  we  and  others  have  not  been  slow 
to  criticise. 


of  whose  appointment  was  to  enquire 
whether  the  Controller  and  Chief  Construc- 
tor of  the  Navy  had  been  equal  to  the 
duties  of  their  responsible  positions.  The 
integrity  of  the  committee  baffled  the  inten- 
tions of  those  who  appointed  it ;  and  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  has  at  length 
completely  and  handsomely  vindicated  th^ 
professional  reputation  of  those  gentlemen 
now  no  longer  in  the  public  service. 

Mr.  Goschen  has  shifted  the  ground  he 
took  up  at  the  Mansion  House,  which  pro- 
voked this  controversy,  without  however 
mending  his  position.  He  appears,  at  the 
Fishmongers'  Hall,  to  have  abandoned  our 
claim  to  a  numerical  superiority  over  the 
ironclads  of  any  three  or  f o^r  foreign  navies 
combined,  and  to  base  the  power  of  the 
British  Navy  to  cope  with  such  a  junction, 
on  our  possessing  ten  ironclads  (cruising 
ships)  which  cannot  at  this  moment  be 
equalled  individually  by  the  same  number 
of  ships  taken  from  the  united  navies  of 
France,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  America  But 
we  cannot  admit  that  such  a  statement,  even 
if  it  were  strictly  accurate,  would  be  decisive 
of  the  question,  pleased  as  we  are  to  see 
that  he  is  now  taking  up  a  sounder  principle 
of  comparison  than  he  adopted  when  mak- 
ing his  former  speeches.  The  controver- 
sy, nevertheless,  stands  on  very  different 
grounds. 

The  details  we  have  given  at  great  length  of 
the  state  of  our  ironclad  ships,  have  shewn 
that  our  present  fleet  is  the  fleet  of  August, 
1870,  mmus  the  'Captain.'  We  know 
(even  granting  that  Mr.  Goschen's  proposi- 
tion as  to  our  relative  strength  at  sea  were 
true  in  1870)  that  we  have  done  nothing 
since  that  date,  nothing  that  was  not  then 
known,  contemplated,  and  provided  for ;  we 
know  that  other  nations — Germany,  Russia, 
Italy,  Turkey,  and  other  Powers — have 
added  to  their  strength  in  ironclads  some 
most  powerful  ships  of  the  class,  and  that 
everj  addition  these  Powers*  have  thus 
made  must  inevitably  diminish  our  relative 
strength,  should  one,  two,  or  more  of  them 
combine  with  France.  Our  charge  against 
the  Government,  of  which  Mr.  Goschen  is 


*  We  have  not,  for  various  reasons,  thought  it 
right  to  give  in  detail  the  numbers  of  ironclads 
owned  by  the  European  Powers  exclusive  of 
England  and  France  :  some  of  the  information 
we  possess  is  strictly  confidential ;  but  in  stating 
that  these  Powers  taken  together  possess  an 
ironclad  navy  consisting  of  more  than  eighty 
vessels  large  and  small,  and  that  very  formidable 
fighting  sUp6  are  to  be  found  in  the  navies  of 
Russia,  Italy,  North  and  South  Germany,  and 
Turkey,  we  are  not  going  beyond  such  sources, 
of  information  as  are  accessible  to  all  those  who^ 
take  an  interest  in  these  questions. 
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ohe  organ,  is,  that  it,  lias  nou  kept  up  the 
relative  strength  of  our  Navy  to  what  it 
was  in  1870.  We  must  insist  upon  this 
point :  in  it  lies  the  gravamen  of  the  accu- 
nations  brought  against  the  administrJEition 
of  the  Navy  since  that  date.  A  careful  ana- 
lysis of  the  details  we  have  placed  before 
our  readers  will  enable  any  one  to  judge  for 
himself,  whether,  after  years  of  toil  and 
struggle,  the  fleet  had  even  then  been  placed 
in  as  powerful  a  position  as  the  vital  inte- 
rests of  this  country  imperatively  demanded, 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  do  not  think  that  any 
one  will  suppose  that  we  were  too  strong 
then,  and  we  are  absolutely  weaker  now — 
by  the  loss  of  the  *  Captain,'  which  has  not 
been  replaced — while  the  force  of  the  minor 
Powers  has  rapidly  increased.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  catastrophe  that  befell 
France  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  and  ad- 
mitting that  since  that  date  she  has  made 
slower  progress  in  her  naval  constructions 
than  England,  and  has  not  completed  as 
many  of  the  ships  she  was  then  building  as 
England,  and  that  consequently  we  have  a 
decided  momentary  superiority  over  her  in 
completed  ships ;  the  progress  made  by  the 
minor  naval  Powers  may  be  set  oflf  against 
this  temporary  advantage,  and  a  brief  inter- 
val may  suffice  to  place  FVance  on  an  equal- 
ity with  England  in  the  numbers  of  her 
completed  ships  unless  we  move  on. 

We  should  think  ill  of  the  prescience  of 
any  statesman  who,  in  forecasting  the  future, 
omitted  to  consider  France  as  a  great  milita- 
ry nation,  courageous,  full  of  resources,  next 
to  ourselves  the  leading  maritime  Power  in 
Europe,  and  one  whose  naval  forces,  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  others,  would  give  our 
own  Navy  more  than  enough  to  do,  should 
we  be  so  misguided  as  to  follow  the  do- 
nothing  policy  of  the  last  two  years. 

As  a  set-off  against  not  adding  new  ships 
to  the  strength  of  our  ironclad  fleet,  we  find 
Mr.  Goschen  boasting  that  he  has  completed 
the  ship  sordered  by  his  predecessors,  and 
done  more  to  reduce  the  areas  of  ship-build- 
ing than  any  other  administrator.  Let  us 
remind  him  that  contracts  entered  into  by 
his  predecessors,  approved  and  voted  by  Par- 
liament, are  binding  on  himself,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  completing  them.  He  may, 
indeed  as-  he  has  done,  suspend  the  work 
in  our  dockyards,  and  not  apply  the  money 
entrusted  to  him  by  Parliament  to  add  to 
the  number  of  our  ships ;  but  over  the  mat- 
ter of  contracts  to  which  the  faith  of  the 
.  country  is  pledged  he  has  but  a  temporary 
•  control,  and  the  fulfilment  of  engagements 
which  Parliament  has  sanctioned  is  compul- 
floiy.  If  we  compare  the  Navy  estimates 
and  the  programme  of  works  they  contain 


for  the  year  187l-'72  with  those  for  1872- 
73,  we  shall  better  judge  of  the  areas  of 
ship-building  which  Mr.  Goschen  has  got 
through.  The  *  Devastation,'  by  his  pre- 
decessor's programme,  was  to  have  been  fin- 
ished before  t£e  31st  of  March,  1872;  sho 
will  not  be  completed  before  January,  1873. 
The  'Thunderer'  was  to  have  been  complet- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  sent  to  Portsmouth  by 
the  31st  of  March,  1872;  she  will  not  be 
finished  till  far  into  the  year  1873.  1329 
tons  of  the  *  Fury '  were  to  have  been  built 
by  the  31st  of  March,  1872;  at  that  date 
Mr.  Goschen  had  built  just  550  tons.  The 
*  Rupert '  was  to  have  been  completed  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1872  ;  she  will  not  be 
completed  in  any  part  of  this  year.  ITiese 
are  the  ironclads  Mr.  Goschen  had  to  com- 
plete ;  these  are  the  principal  arrears  of  iron- 
clad ship-building  which  his  predecessors 
had  left  him  to  deal  with,  and  we  see  the 
result  I  It  would  weary  our  readers  to  shew 
from  the  same  authentic  sources,  namely, 
the  ProgKunme  of  Works  in  the  Navy  Esti- 
mates, that  the  means  placed  at  Mr.  Go- 
schen's  disposal  by  Parliament  for  the  aug- 
mentation of  the  unarmoured  fleet  have  been 
equally  misapplied,  but  we  will  give  one  ex- 
ample :  Parliament,  in  1871,  voted  153,000^. 
to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  unarmoured 
ships  by  contract,  of  which  100,000/.  wa^ 
to  bo  spent  on  the  construction  of  two  sloop 
corvettes ;  these  contracts  were  not  entered 
into.  The  whole  year  elapsed,  nothing  was 
done,  the  ships  were  not  begun,  and,  in 
1872,  a  similar  vote  was  again  asked  for. 
A  year  was  thus  wasted,  and  the  liberality 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  thrown  away. 

The  repairing  programme  fared  no  better. 
Ironclads,  intended  to  be  repaired  in  1871, 
have  not  yet  been  taken  in  hand — some  of 
them  are  not  in  England — while  their  decay 
is  proceeding  with  accelerated  steps.  Can 
we  wonder  at-  Mr.  Goschen's  complaints 
that  Ministerial  statements  respecting  our 
naval  defences  are  not  believed?  Have  we 
not  in  these  pages  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  habitual  inaccuracy  ? 

The  supposed  superiority  of  the  English 
Navy  over  that  of  France  combined  with 
others,  claimed  by  Mr.  Goschen  as  always 
having  existed,  and  as  existing  still,  was 
clearly  without  foundation  between  1858 
and  1870.  The  description,  in  which  Mr. 
Goschen  indulged,  of  the  sensational  policy 
of  his  predecessors  in  1868,  proved  as  base- 
less as  his  assertion  respecting  the  arrears  of 
ship-building  work  which  he  had  so  won- 
derfully annihilated.  He  dwelt  largely  on 
the  latent  resources  of  this  country,  on  its 
power  to  build,  on  the  brains  of  its  designers 
and  engineers.     We  value  these  inestimable 
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idvantages  as  highly  as  he  can  possibly  do, 
and  vre  most  urgently  beg  of  him  to  take 
some  steps  to  make  them  available!  But 
we  hsTC  shewn  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
article  that,  notwithstanding  this  power, 
we  did  not  overtake  our  rivafi  who  had  got 
the  start  of  us  in  constructing  these  stupen- 
dous engines  of  war  for  many  a  "weary  year, 
and  we  seriously  warn  him  and  others 
against  the  delusion  of  supposing  that  such 
a  nation  as  England  is  secure  when  she  can 
number  up  two  or  three  more  ironclads  than 
her  neighbour  happens  to  have.  How  is  it, 
we  may  ask,  that  a  country  so  wholly  depen- 
dent on  her  naval  strength  as  our  own,  should 
so  often,  we  might  almost  soy  so  constantly, 
be  behindhand  in  the  apphcation  of  its 
undisputed  resources  to  its  military  forces  ? 
Why,  in  1 858,  had  we  only  the  same  num- 
ber of  screw  line-of-battle  ships  as  was 
owned  by  a  rival,  and  possibly  hostile 
Power,  not  dependent  on  its  Navy  for  its 
existence  or  its  greatness  ?  Why  were  we 
then,  and  for  long  years  afterwards,  inferior 
in  the  number  and  in  the  power  of  the  new 
ships  which  science  had  invented?  Why 
had  we  three  times  in  a  few  years  to  trans- 
form the  nature,  the  construction,  and  the 
mounting  of  the  ordnance  we  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  place  in  our  ships  ?  Why,  when 
we  had  obtained  the  services  of  the  ablest 
naval  architect  in  Europe,  did  we  allow  him 
to  remove  his  invaluable  talents  to  another 
sphere  of  employment  ?  Why,  when  we  had 
paid  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  the  inventor 
of  a  locomotive  torpedo,  and  satisfied  our- 
telv^  of  the  worth  of  the  invention,  have 
we  not  built  the  ship  that  was  to  carry  and 
discharge  it  ?  Why  do  we  so  deal  with  the 
high-spirited  and  devoted  men,  forming  the 
corps  of  naval  officers,  as  to  drive  them  into 
chronic  discontent,  or  out  of  the  naval  ser- 
vice! 

The  answer  to  these  questions  can  only 
be — ^the  organization  of  the  body  that  gov- 
erns the  Navy  is  radically  defective.  Mr. 
Goschen  may,  it  is  true,  plead  that  he  has 
been  so  occupied  in  undoing  all  that  was 
done  by  his  predecessor,  in  multiplying 
ofSces  and  salaries,  and  in  reconstructing 
what  had  dwindled  to  a  *  phantom  Board, 
that  he  has  had  no  time  to  give  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Navy ;  but  the  public  will 
go  further,  and  will  desire  to  know  on  what 
principle  the  selection  of  the  authority  who 
is  to  administer  the  right  arm  of  England's 
strength  is  supposed  to  proceed.  It  has 
been  said  that,  in  the  good  old  days,  the 
practice  followed  in  the  distribution  of 
offices  was  to  leave  the  Admiralty  and  the 
Post-Office  to  the  last,  and  when  the  most 
capable  men  had  been  disposed  of,  to  toss 


up  for  the  vacant  offices,  and  he  who  won 
had  the  benefit  of  selecting  which  place  he 
would  prefer  to  serve  in.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  reforms  that  have  been  inaugurated 
since  those  days,  wo  are  not  sure  tliat  even 
now  this  practice  may  not  prevail  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  public  will  insist  upon  obtain- 
ing a  naval  administrator,  who  has  some 
special  capacity  for  the  work  with  which  he 
is  charged.  We  shall  not  be  satisfied  to 
find  that  the  qualities  required  from  a  Min- 
ister of  Marine  in  England  are  limited  to  the 
possession  of  a  secure  seat  in  Parliament 
and  a  fair  power  of  pubUc  speaking.  Too 
often  and  too  long  have  the  misdeeds  and 
the  shortcomings  of  the  body  that  governs 
the  Navy  been  the  subject  of  remonstrance 
and  complaint.  Recent  correspondence  in 
the  newspapers  has  brought  home  to  the 
meanest  capacity  that,,  notwithstanding  our 
vast  expenditure,  our  reforms  and  counter- 
reforms,  the  country  is  ill  served  by  our 
Naval  Administrators,  the  naval  material  is 
not  what  it  ou^ht  to  be,  its  personnel  is  dis- 
satisfied and  mscouraged.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood ;  no  one 
can  place  a  higher  value  than  we  do  on  our 
magnificent  ironclad  ships.  No  one  can 
appreciate  more  completely  the  science  with 
which  they  have  been  designed,  or  the  skill 
with  which  they  have  been  constructed.  We 
have  by  these  means  obtained  an  eminence 
of  which  every  Englishman  may  be  proud 
and  must  desire  to  see  maintamed.  But, 
while  our  motto  should  ever  be  '  Onwards,' 
fatal  irresolution,  feebleness,  and  waste  have 
marked  our  course  of  action  for  the  last  two 
years :  it  is  of  this  we  complain,  it  is  against 
this  that  we  protest  Mr.  Goschen  and  Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre  have  told  us  that  they  will 
carry  this  controversy  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  it  will  be  so  dealt  with 
we  do  not  doubt,  and  do  not  require  their 
assurance  for  our  belief.  We  rejoice  to 
think  that  this  great  blot  in  the  government 
of  the  country  has  at  length  been  hit,  and 
we  trust  with  confidence  that  Parliament 
will  discover  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things 
alike  discreditable  to  our  character  for  good 
sense  and  dangerous  to  the  endurance  of 
our  national  greatness. 


Art.  V. — Madame  de  Seviffni,  Her  Corre- 
spondence and  Contemporaries,  By  the 
Comtesse  de  Puliga.  2  Vols.  London, 
1873. 

'Madame  db  SiviONi,   like  La  Fontaine, 
Uke  Montaigne,   is  one  *of  those  subjects 
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whicli  are  perpetually  in  the  order  of  the 
day  in  France.  She  is  not  only  a  classic, 
she  is  an  acquaintance,  and,  better  still,  a 
neighbour  and  a  friend.'*  She  will  never 
be  this,  or  anything  like  it,  in  England.  Her 
name  is  equally  familiar,  almost  as  much  a 
household  word;  and  there  are  always 
amongst  us  a  select  few  who  find  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  refined  enjoyment  in  her 
letters.  The  Horace  "Walpole  set  affected 
to  know  them  by  heart:  George  Selwyn 
meditated  an  edition  of  them,  and  preceded' 
Lady  Morgan  in  that  pilgrimage  to  the 
Hochers  which  she  describes  so  enthusias- 
tically in  her  *  Book  of  the  Boudoir.'  Even 
in  our  time  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to 
present  oneself  often  at  Holland  House  or 
the  Berry's,  without  being  tolerably  well  bp 
in  them.  Mackintosh  rivalled  Walpole 
in  exalting  her.  But  the  taste  is  not  on  the 
increase:  the  worshippers  decline  apace: 
we  hear  of  no  recent  English  visitors  to  the 
Breton  shrine :  the  famous  flourish  about  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle  marriage,  with  the  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  Vattcl,  form  the  sum  of 
what  is  correctly  known  on  this  side  of  the 
Channel  of  her  epistolary  excellence:  her 
personal  history  is  not  known  at  all,  and 
matemal  love  is  .  the  only  quality  which 
nineteen  cultivated  people  out  of  twenty 
could  specify  in  illustration  of  her  character. 
Yet  no  man  or  woman  ever  lived  who  was 
less  national  (in  the  exclusive  sense)  or  more 
cosmopolitan  in  heart  and  mind,  in  feeling 
and  in  thought.  It  is  not  French  nature, 
but  human  nature  in  its  full  breadth  and 
variety,  that  she  represents  or  typifies.  Her 
sparkling  fancy,  her  fine  spirit  of  observation, 
her  joyous  confiding  (and  self -confiding) 
frankness,  her  utter  absence  of  affectation, 
her  generosity,  her  loyalty,  her  truth,  are  of 
no  cUme.  Indeed  we  are  by  no  means  sure 
that  her  most  sterling  qualities  will  not  just 
now  be  best  understood,  felt,  and  appreciated 
out  of  France. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  with  which  they  are 
mixed  up,  the  topics  which  call  them  forth 
or  give  occasion  for  them,  of  so  local  and 
temporary  a  character  as  to  repel  the  general 
reader.  She  is  the  chief  chronicler  of  the 
three  stirring  and  eventful  epochs  which 
constitute  what  is  commonly  called  the  Age 
of  Louis  Quatorze:  the  choicest  materials 
for. its  history  are  to  be  found  in  her  Let- 
ters; and  her  private  life  cannot  be  told 
without  connecting  it,  at  many  trying  and 
interesting  conjunctures,  with  the  lives  of 
her  most  illustrious  and  celebrated  contem- 
poraries. The  pupil  of  Manage  and  Chape- 
lain,  the  pride  of  tiie  Hotel  R^nbouillet,  the 

*  Sainte-Beave,  '  Causeries  de  LondL' 


object  of  vaiin  pursuit  to  such  men  as 
Bussy,  Conti,  Fouquet,  and  Turenne,  the 
friend  or  associate  of  de  Retz,  Rochefou- 
cauld, Comeille,  Racine,  Moliere,  La  Fon- 
taine, Pascal,  Bossuet,  La  Grande  Made- 
moiselle, the  Scud6rys,  Madame  la  Fayette, 
Madame  Maintenon — in  short,  of  almost 
every  Frenchman  or  Frenchwoman  of  note 
for  more  than  half  a  century, — she  might 
be  made  the  central  figure  of  a  seiies  of 
historic  groups,  had  she  never  been  known 
to  fame  as  a  letter-writer.  Neither  can  we 
admit  the  argument  that  all  who  wish  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  her,  to 
make  her  (what  Sainte-Beuve  says  she  is  in 
France)  a  neighbour  and  a  friend,  will  repair 
by  preference  to  French  writers :  to  the  ex- 
haustive *  M^moires '  of  Walckenaer,  or  the 
critical  *  Notice'  of  Mesnard.*  Porson 
frankly  admitted  that,  consummate  Grecian 
as  he  was,  he  never  read  a  Greek  play  as 
easily  as  an  English  newspaper ;  and  there  is 
a  numerous  class  in  this  country  who  ap- 
proach the  French  classics  with  more  hesita- 
tion and  diffidence  than  Porson  felt  towards 
the  Greek.  They  come  to  them  as  to  a  task : 
they  are  often  obliged  to  pause  and  construe 
as  they  proceed ;  and  therefore  is  it  that  an 
English  biography  of  a  French  woman  so 
far  famed,  yet  (as  regards  England)  so  really 
little  known  as  Madame  de  S6vign6,  may 
confidently  reckon  on  a  favourable  reception; 
provided  it  fulfil  the  conditions  whiph  an 
English  public  is  fairly  entitled  to  exact 

The  work  before  us  fulfils  many  of  them. 
Madame  de  Puliga  has  diligently  studied 
her  subject  in  all  its  bearings :  she  is  tho- 
roughly imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  period 
of  which  she  treats  :  she  is  at  home  wjth  both 
correspondents  and  contemporaries  :  without 
aiming  at  research  or  originality  (for  which 
there  was  neither  room  nor  occasion  on  so 
beaten  a  track),  she  has  made  a  judicious 
selection  from  the  embarrassing  abundance 
of    materials    accumulated  to   her   hands: 


♦  M.  Paul  Mesnard  is  the  author  of  the  *  Notice 
biographique'  prefixed  to  the  annotated  edition 
of  the  Letters  in  fourteen  volumes,  royal  octavo, 
forming  the  commencement  of  the  collection  en- 
titled, *Le8  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France.' 
Hachette,  Paris,  1862.  The  fullest  account  of 
Madame  de  S6vign6  and  her  times  (to  1680)  is  to 
be  found  in  the  '  M6m<^re8  touchant  la  Vie  et 
les  Ecrits  de  Marie  de  Rabutin-Chantal,  Dame 
de  Bourbilly,  Marquise  de  S€vign6/  &c.  Ac.  By 
Baron  Walckenaer,  six  volumes  with  the  Con- 
tinuations. Amongst  the  abridged  editions  of 
the  Letters,  the  best  is  the  one  of  1870  with  a 
Treatise  on  her  epistolary  style  by  M.  Soard. 
There  is  a  useful  English  work,  published  in 
1842,  entitled  '  Madame  de  S^vi^e  and  her  Con- 
temporaries,' composed  of  a  series  of  biographical 
notices,  one  of  which,  of  about  thirty  pages,  is 
devoted  to  Metdames  de  Smgn$  et  Chrignan. 
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treading  frequently  on  very  delicate  ground, 
she  is  never  wanting  in  feminine  refinement 
or  good  taste ;  and  although  she  occasion- 
tUy  provokes  a  feeling  of  opposition  by 
dweUmg  too  often  and  too  ecstatically  on 
the  virtues  of  her  heroine,  she  somehow 
manages  to  bring  us  very  nearly  round  to 
her  opinion  in  the  end.  TJnluckily  there  is 
one  condition  that  is  not  fulfilled.  When 
we  were  expecting  Madame  de  Sevign6  in  a 
simple  English  dress,  she  is  presented  to  us 
m  a  costume  which  has  obviously  been 
fashioned  after  French  models  and  is  rather 
showily  adorned  with  French  point.  In 
other  words,  the  language  and  phraseology 
lead  to  the  impression  that  the  accomplished 
authoress  had  been  accustomed  to  think  and 
write  exclusively  in  French,  and  that  this  is 
her  first  serious  or  sustained  eflfort  in  English 
composition.  Her  style  is  cramped  and 
artificial,  neither  flowing  nor  idiomatic,  till 
she  warms ;  and  she  is  somewhat  prone  to 
mistake  phrases  for  reflections,  and  to  indulge 
in  that  kind  of  composition  which  Swift  had 
in  View   when    he    told  a    young  writer, 

*  Whenever  you  have  written  anything  you 
think  particularly  fine,  strike  it  out.'  feut 
hy  the  time  she  has  completed  half  her  first 
volume,  she  has  worked  herself  tolerably 
free  of  her  Gallic  tendencies;  which  are 
faintly  discernible  in  the  second,  and  will 
not  be  found  to  deduct  materially  from  the 
sterling  value  of  the  book.  Its  range  is 
wide,  and  the  foreground  is  so  crowded  by 

*  contemporaries'  as  to  require  no  ordinary 
stretch  of  attention  to  keep  Madame  de 
Sevigne  distinctly  in  view  throughout  It 
strikes  us,  therefore,  that  a  sketch  of  her 
and  them  on  a  more  reduced  scale  may 
prove  a  useful  introduction  to  the  complete 
and  rather  diflPuse  biography. 

Marie  de  Rabutin,  or  de  Chantal,  or  de 
Qiantal-Rabutin,  as  she  was  alternately 
called  before  she  became  Marquise  de 
S^rign^,  was  paternally  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  illustrious  race.  She  was  bom 
at  Paris  on  the  5th  February,  1626,  and 
within  six  years  became  an  orphan.  Her 
father  was  killed  fighting  against  the  English 
under  Buckingham  at  the  Isle  of  Hhe,  on 
July  22,  1627,  and  her  mother  died  some 
time  in  1638,  leaving  Marie  to  the  care  of  a 
maternal  grandfather,  who  died  within 
twelve  months,  when  the  child  fell  under 
the  charge  of  her  maternal  grandfather, 
Philippe  de  Coulanges,  for  three  years,  and 
he  also  dying  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  year,  a  family  council  was  held  to 
name  a  guardian.  The  choice  fell  on  her 
uncle,  the  Abb6  de  Coulanges,  Prieur  de 
Uviy,  a  man  of  twenty-nine,  who  discharged 
his  trust  80  kindly  and  elBBciently  that  she 


never  ceased  proclaiming  the  boundless  debt 
of  gratitude  she  owed  to  him,  and  gave  him 
the  name  of  Bien  Bon,  by  which  he  is 
indelibly  associated  with  her  memory.  It 
is  worth  noting  in  contrast  with  the  depth 
of  the  maternal  love  which  afterwards  grew 
into  an  absorbing  passion,  that  she  manifests 
no  filial  tenderness.  She  never  mentions 
or  so  much  as  alludes  to  her  mother  in 
her  voluminous  correspondence,  and  when 
two  or  three  times  she  names  her  father,  it 
is  in  reference  to  his  faults.  In  a  letter  to 
her  daughter,  July  22,  she  adds,  after  the 
date,  ^Jour  de  la  Madeleine,  oiifut  tu^,  il  y 
a  qtielqiceft  ann&eSj  un  ptre  que  favaisJ 

It  would  seem  that  Bien  Bon  made  no 
attempt  to  replace  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother by  a  female  companion  or  governess. 
The  only  instructors  of  whom  we  hear  are 
Manage  and  Chapelain,  and  Manage  did  his 
best  to  turn  the  relation  of  master  and 
pupil  into  a  romance  of  the  Cadenus  and 
Vanessa  kind.  But  in  his  case  the  position 
was  reversed:  Marie  did  not  fall  in  love 
with  him,  as  Esther  Vanhomrigh  fell  in  love 
with  Swift,  and  he  could  not  have  exclaimed 
like  the  Dean, 

*  That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy.' 

Madame  de  Pnliga  says :  *  We  must  not 
be  surprised  at  this.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  rank  created  such  a  separation, 
birth  threw  such  a  gulf  between  human 
beings,  that  tender  sentiments  from  those 
in  an  inferior  station  of  liffe  were  deemed  of 
little  consequence.  A  woman  of  quality 
would  take  a  pride  in  inspiring  such  feel- 
ings, but  she  was  never  supposed  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  their  existence.  Manage  might 
then  freely  declare  himself  the  slave  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Chantal,  and  she  consent 
to  treat  him  as  such.'  We  notwithstanding 
take  the  liberty  of  being  somewhat  surprised 
at  a  man  of  M6nage*s  intellectual  mark 
playing  the  fool  in  this  fashion,  and  we  have 
our  misgivings  whether  it  was  more  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  seventeenth  than  the  nine- 
teenth century  for  young  ladies  of  quality 
to  treat  their  tutors  as  Lady  Clara  Vere  de 
Vere  treated  her  yeoman  lover,  when,  after 
luring  hi'm  on  to  a  declaration — 

'  She  fixed  him  with  a  vacant  stare, 
And  slew  him  with  her  noble  birth.' 

Clearly,  Manage  did  not  think  himself 
fwrly  used,  or  treated  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  game.  He  was  deeply  hurt,  and  very 
angry.  Remembering,  probably,  the  adage 
that  the  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal 
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of  love,  he  tried  to  create  an  interest  by 
getting  up  a  quarrel ;  and  we  find  from  the 
lady's  letters  that  he  resorted  to  the  hack- 
neyed commonplace  expedient  of  a  simulated 
sense  of  wrong : — 

*  You  wish  to  make  me  appear  ridiculous 
by  telling  me  that  you  have  only  quarrelled 
with  me  because  you  are  sorry  for  my  depar- 
ture. If  this  were  so,  I  should  merit  a  luna- 
tic asylum,  and  not  your  hatred;  but  there 
is  all  the  difference  in  the  world,  and  my 
only  difficulty  is  in  comprehending  that, 
when  one  loves  and  regrets  a  person,  it  is 
necessary,  on  that  account,  to  treat  her  with 
the  extreme  of  coldness  the  last  time  one  sees 
her.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  mode  of 
acting,  and  as  I  was  not  used  to  it,  you  must 
excuse  my  surprise.' 

She  must  have  got  well  accustomed  to  it 
ere  long,  for  we  find  admirers  by  the  dozen 
brought  one  after  the  other,  or  three  or  four 
at  once,  to  the  same  condition  as  Menage ; 
and  she  was  actuated  b^  the  same  spirit  of 
refined  coquetry  through  life :  her  guiding 
rule  and  principle — the  counterpart  of  the 
one  commended  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  his 
son — being  to  make  every  man  in  love  with 
her  and  every  woman  her  friend, 

*It  was  the  property  of  her  quick  and 
ready  nature,'  says  Cousin,  *  to  put  herself 
in  unison  with  all  who  conversea  with  her. 
She  is  frivolous  with  Coulanges;  she  is 
rakish  (gaillarde)  enough  with  Ninon, 
austere  with  Pascal,  sublime  with  Bossuet : 
with  Bussy,  her  quickened  malice  spares 
nobody.'  Constantly  playing  with  edged 
tools,  she  never  cuts  her  fingers ;  her  pitcher 
is  never  broken,  although  it  goes  often  to 
the  well,  but  it  has  frequently  been  made  a 
question,  to  which  we  shall  in  due  time 
recur,  whether  her  impunity  was  owing  to 
good  fortune  or  good  conduct,  to  the 
strength  of  her  principles  or  the  coldness  of 
her  heart 

It  incidentally  appears,  from  a  colloquy 
at  the  Hotel  Rambouillet,  in  which  both  her 
instructors  took  part,  that  she  was  not 
taught  the  learned  languages.  '  Is  it  possi- 
ble,' said  Madame  de  ^mbouillet,  *  that  M. 
Menage  has  not  yet  made  verses  for  Madame 
de  S6vigne  ? ' — *  lie  has  made  verses,'  replied 
Chapelain,  'for  Mademoiselle  Marie  de 
Rabutin,  and  also  for  Madame  la  Marquise, 
not  only  in  French  but  in  Italian  too.' — 
*  And  I  wager,'  broke  in  Saint  Pavin,  *  that 
he  has  also  made  verses  to  her  in  Latin  and 
Greek.' — *  M.  Menage,'  remarked  Madame  de 
S^vign6,  'is  too  much  my  friend  to  make 
me  ashamed  of  my  ignorance  by  addressing 
to  me  verses  in  languages  which  I  do  not 
understand.' 

Either  the  rule  restricting  the  introduc- 


tion of  girls  into  society  did  not  exist  iu 
Madame  de  S6vigne's  time,  or  she  was  mad«^ 
a  marked  exception  to  it,  for  she  was  not 
married  till  she  was  in  her  nineteenth  year. 
She  was  brought  ont  at  Paris  (to  use  her 
own  expression)  de  bonne  heure;  and  the 
sensation  she  made  in  the  highest  circles 
was  in  accordance  with  her  personal  attrac- 
tions,  her  fortune,  and  her  birth.  This  Bur- 
gundian  heiress  was  valued  at  little  less  than 
a  million  of  livres,  including  expectations ; 
and,  if  not  a  regular  beauty,  she  had  charms 
and  fascinations  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  match.  She  was  a  brilliant  blonde.  All 
contemporary  accounts  agree  in  the  translu- 
cent fairness  and  freshness  of  her  complexion, 
the  rich  profusion  of  her  light  glossy  hair, 
the  exquisite  harmony  and  play  of  her  fea- 
tures, the  elegance  of  her  figure,  the  grace 
of  her  movements,  the  speaking,  sparkling 
expression  of  her  eyes ;  and  even  the  satiri- 
cal portrait  of  Bussy-Rabutin  transmits  the 
image  of  an  undeniably  pretty  woman,  who 
sang  agreeably,  danced  admirably,  and 
blended  sense  and  sentiment  with  ready  wit 
and  unaffected  gaiety  when  she  talked. 

The  Comte  de  Bussy-Rabutin  was  her  near 
relation,  and  played  so  influential  a  part, 
commonly  that  of  an  evil  genius,  in  her  life, 
that  his  character  must  be  kept  constantly 
in  mind.  He  was  emphatically  what  Mr. 
Carlyle  calls  the  rouk  Due  de  Richelieu, 
*  famous  blackguard  man.'  Brave  to  rash- 
ness, very  clever,  very  unscrupulous,  high 
bom,  handsome,  accomplished,  dissipated 
to  excess,  equally  ready  with  sword  and 
pen,  he  has  left  his  mark  on  his  age,  and  he 
did  his  best  to  leave  his  mark,  a  black  and 
indelible  one,  on  the  fair  fame  of  his  fair 
cousin.  She  figures  in  his  Histoire  amou- 
reuse  des  Gaules  under  the  name  of  Madame 
de  Cheneville,  and  after  throwing  out  every 
ill-natured  insinuation  he  can  hit  upon,  he  is 
obliged  to  admit  that,  in  point  of  personal 
purity,  she  was  irreproachable.  He  puts  a 
good  (and  false)  face  on  one  of  the  disap- 
pointments which  induced  him  to  introduce 
her  in  the  scandalous  chronicle  which  he 
termed  a  history : 

*  Her  fortune,  which  suited  mine  very  well, 
made  my  father  wish  me  to  marry  her ;  but 
although  I  did  not  know  her  then  so  well  as 
I  do  now,  I  did  not  fall  in  with  the  desire  of 
my  father:  a  certain  hare-brained  manner 
which  I  observed  in  her  made  me  afraid  of 
her,  and  I  thought  her  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  world  to  be  the  wife  of  another.' 

The  fact  is,  whatever  the  designs  of  his 
father,  he  was  never  named  as  a  pretender 
for  her  hand ;  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  tliat  her  uncle  would  have  tole- 
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rated  in  tliat  capacity  an  unprincipled  spend- 
thrift, who  was  accused  of  having  raised 
money  by  false  pretences  on  the  strength  of 
the  procuration  under  which  he  attended 
the  family  council  f<5r  the  appointment  of 
her  guardian.  A  husband  was  chosen  for 
her  from  considerations  of  fitness  in  tespect 
of  fortune  and  position,  and  it  does  not 
appear  that,  prior  to  her  marriage,  any  sort 
of  preference  was  betrayed  by  her.  It  was 
&  marriage  of  reason,  and  promised  well  at 
starting.  Henri,  Marquis  de  S^vign^,  was 
young,  well  bom,  highly  connected,  rich, 
and  handsome ;  and  when  he  carried  off  his 
bride  to  his  ch&teau  of  Les  Hochers,  which 
die  was  destined  to  render  famous,  there 
was  everything  to  betoken  a  long  and  happy 
union  :  nothing  to  prognosticate  an  imhappy 
one,  to  be  suddenly  cut  short;  unless, 
indeed,  we  accept  as  ominous  an  incident 
which  delayed  the  marriage  for  some 
months.  They  were  to  be  married  in  May, 
1644 ;  but  the  Marquis  received  so  severe  a 
wound  in  a  duel  wantonly  provoked  by  him, 
that"  bis  life  was  in  danger,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  not  performed  till  the  4th  of 
August  in  that  year.  There  is  a  copy  of 
verses,  the  joint  composition  of  Bussy  and 
Lenet,  addressed  to  the  young  couple  in 
^larch,  1646,  beginning: — 

*  Salut  k  vous,  gens  de  campagne, 
A  vous,  immeubles  de  Bretagne, 
Attaches  k  votre  maison 
Au-deU  de  toute  raison.' 

It  is  not  till  the  autumn  of  1646  that 
we  find  them  settled  at  Paris,  where  (Octo- 
ber 10)  Fran9oise  Marguerite,  the  idolized 
daughter^  afterwards  MEulame  de  Grignan, 
was  bonu  Herself  the  centre  of  a  distin- 
gaiahed  circle,  Madame  de  Sevign6  is  best 
remembered  at  this  period  as  a  prominent 
member  of  that  which  clustered  round 
Catherine,  Marquise  de  Eambouillet,  the 
Arth^nice  of  the  *  Grand  Cyrus,'  who  exer- 
cised the  most  marked,  refining,  and  im- 
proving influence  on  her  age.  Her  hotel, 
with  its  suite  of  rooms  opening  on  one 
another,  its  garlands  of  flowers,  its  ruelUy 
and  its  blue  chamber,  was  as  much  an 
original  creation  of  her  own  designing  as 
her  society ;  and  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to 
confound  her  and  her  friends  with  the  Pre- 
cieuies  Ridicules  of  Moliere.*  An  interval 
of  many  years,  including  the  subversive  and 


*  This  oomedj  was  acted  for  the  first  time  on 
the  18th  November,  1659.  A  spurious  copy  hav- 
ing got  abroad,  Moliere  printed  it  in  1660  with  a 
Pre&ee,  in  which  he  says :  '  Lee  vSritablee  pr^- 
cienaes  aoraient  tort  de  se  piquer  lorsqu'on  joue 
les  ridicales  qui  les  imitent  mal.'  The  distinc- 
tion is  clearlv  drawn  by  Ck)aBin  in  the  first  chap- 
ter <if  his  '  Madame  de  Sabl4.' 


demoralizing  Fronde^  separates  the  close  of 
her  reign,  the  rich  setting  of  her  sun,  from 
the  appearance  of  this  comedy;  and  the 
term  Prkcieuse,  made  ridiculous  by  an 
ensuing  generation  of  imitators,  was  first 
conferred  and  accepted  as  a  tribute  and  a 
eulogy : — 

*A11  who  frequented  the  Hdtel  de  Ram- 
bouillet,'  says  Walckenaer,  'soon  adopted 
nobler  manners  and  purer  language,  devoid 
of  provincialism.  The  women  in  particular, 
to  whom  more  leisure  and  a  more  delicate  or- 
ganisation give  a  readier  and  finer  social  tact, 
were  the  first  to  profit  by  the  advantage 
which  was  offered  them  by  this  constant 
community  of  cultivated  minds  and  associa- 
tion of  persons  unceasingly  occupied  in  emu- 
lating what  was  most  agreeable  and  fitted  to 
please  in  each.  Consequently  those  who 
formed  part  of  these  assemblies  speedily 
became  easily  distinguishable  from  those 
who  were  not  admitted  to  them.  To  show 
the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held,  they 
were  named  the  PreaieuseSy  the  lUustrious : 
which  was  always  given  and  received  as  an 
honourable  distinction  during  the  long  space 
of  time  that  the  H6tel  de  Kambouillet  re- 
tained its  influence.' 

Madame  de  Puliga,  after  speaking  of  the 
Hdtel  as  that  earthly  paradise  of  which 
Madame  de  Rambouillet's  ruelle  was  the 
centre,  adds : — 

*The  rudley  a  word  in  daily  use  in  the 
seventeenth  century  and  having  then  a  more 
extended  signification  than  in  the  present 
day,  it  will  perhaps  be  necessary  to  explain 
more  clearly  of  what  it  consisted.  The  bed, 
at  that  time  monumental  and  magnificently 
adorned,  stood  in  the  centre  of  one  end  of 
the  room,  and  for  princesses  and  ladies  of 
high  quality  it  was  raised  from  the  ground 
by  a  few  steps,  called  the  estrade.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  and  dividing  the  apartment, 
stood  a  gilt  balustrade,  such  as  may  still  be 
seen  in  the  room  of  Louis  XIV.  at  Versailles. 
Each  side  of  the  bed  within  that  reserved 
space  was  called  the  rudU :  it  was  often  still 
more  enclosed  by  a  colonade  reaching  from 
the  ground  to  the  ceiling,  and  it  then  formed 
an  alcove. 

*  Madame  de  Rambouillet  was  early  aflflicted 
with  a  singular  malady  which  compelled  her 
to  shun  both  fire  and  sunshine:  she  could 
not  encounter  either  without  her  blood  boil- 
ing in  her  veins.  In  her  alcove^  surrounded 
by  flowers,  by  books,  by  the  portraits  of 
those  she  loved,  she  sat  enthroned  and  re- 
ceived from  all  that  homage  so  justly  her 
due.' 

Her  assemblies,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
dated  from  the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  IV.  (1610),  shone  with  all  their 
lustre  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL,  began 
to  decline  under  the  regency  and  the  Fronde, 
and  had  lost  all  their  social  supremacy  when 
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Louis  XrV.  was  of  age  to  hold  his  court  in 
person.  Or, — to  draw  the  line  still  more 
definitely  between  the  intellectual  or  literary 
epochs  popularly  confounded — Malherbe, 
Corneille,  Balzac,  and  Voiture,  belong 
almost  entirely  to  the  first :  Saint-ifivremond, 
Manage,  Sarrasin,  Chapelain,  principally  to 
the  second:  Pascal,  Bossuet,  Moliere,  La 
Fontaine,  Racine,  Boileau,  Pellisson,  to  the 
third.  The  highest  testimony  in  favour  of 
this  salon  and  its  founder  was  given  by  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  French  preachers 
from  the  pulpit  In  his  funeral  sermon  on 
the  death  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's 
daughter  Julie,  Fl^chier  thus  introduced  and 
apostrophized  (as  it  were)  the  recollections 
of  his  youth : — 

*  Do  you  remember  those  rooms  which  are 
still  regarded  with  so  much  veneration,  where 
the  mind  grew  pure,  where  virtue  was  reve- 
renced under  the  name  of  the  incomparable 
Arth^nice  t  where  so  many  persons  of  quality 
and  merit  met,  composing  a  select  Court, 
numerous  without  confusion,  modest  without 
constraint,  learned  without  pride,  polished 
without  affectation? ' 

To  convey  a  vivid  impression  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet  salon  when  Madame  de  Sevign6 
entered  it,  M.  de  Walckenaer  peoples  it 
anew  by  a  fiction  which  he  declares  to  be, 
down  to  the  minutest  details,  in  exact  con- 
formity with  fact.  He  chooses  an  after- 
noon in  1644,  when  the  company  are  assem- 
bled to  hear  Corneille  read  his  tragedy  of 
*•  Theodore  ;'  and  conspicuous  amongst  the 
gay  group,  besides  the  hostess  and  her  daugh- 
ters, are  the  Princess  of  Conde,  Rochefou- 
cauld, the  Duchcsse  de  Longueville,  the  Mar- 
quise de  Sabl6,  the  Duchesse  de  Chevreuse, 
the  Marquis  and  Marquise  de  S^vign^  Bal- 
zac, Menage,  the  ocud^rys,  Bens^rade, 
Chapelain,  Voiture,  and  (by  a  slight  ana^ 
chronism)  Bossuet.  After  a  fair  allowance 
of  lively  repartee,  they  play  blindmanVbuff 
{colin-maillard)  whilst  waiting  for  the 
author  of  the  *  Cid,'  which  might  be  thought 
an  odd  resource  for  such  an  eminently  intel- 
lectual set,  did  we  not  recall  Madame  de 
Merlin's  avowal  of  a  liking  for  innocent 
games  {Us  jeux  innocens)  with  people  who 
are  not  innocent,  and  remember  that,  after 
Madame  de  S6vign6  had  been  bUnded  in 
her  turn  on  another  occasion  at  Madame  de 
Chevreuse's,  this  graceful  impromptu  was 
addressed  to  her  by  M.  de  Montreuil : — 

*De  toutes  les  famous  vous  avez  droit  de 

plaire, 
Mais  surtout  vous  savez  nous  charmer  en  ce 

jour: 
Voyant  vos  yeux  band^s,  on  vous  prend  pour 

r  Amour: 
Les  voyant  decouverts,  on  vous  prend  pour 

sa  m6re.' 


We  risk  an  imitation : — 

'  You  charm  when  you  walk,  talk,  or  move. 

Still  more  on  this  day  than  another  : 
When  blinded,  you're  taken  for  Love, 
When  the  bandage  is  off — ^f  or  his  mother.' 

BlindmanVbuff,  therefore,  harmonldes 
well  enough  with  gallantry ;  and  we  learn 
from  the  best  authority  that  a  good  deal  of 
sentiment,  or  simulated  passion,  seldom  pene- 
trating below  the  surface  or  leading  to  scan- 
dal, gave  piquancy  to  the  commerce  between 
the  sexes  in  this  society. 

*Love,'  says  Mademoiselle  de  Scud6ry,  *  in 
the  Court  of  Paphos  (Paris)  is  not  a  simple  paa- 
sion,  as  in  other  countries,  but  a  passion  of  ne- 
cessity and  good  breeding.  All  men  must  be 
enamoured,  and  all  women  loved.  None  are 
indifferent;  and  coldness  of  heart,  to  those 
who  are  capable  of  it,  is  reproved  as  a  crime. 
It  is  considered  such  a  reproach  to  be  free 
of  all  ties,  that  those  who  are  not  in  love 
pi;jetend  to  be  so.  .  .  .  It  is  permitted  to  the 
ladies  to  employ  a  few  innocent  artifices  to 
subdue  the  hearts  of  men.  The  desire  to 
please  is  not  a  crime :  complacency  even  is 
laudable,  provided  there  is  no  meanness.  To 
express  all  in  a  few  words,  everything  that  can 
render  women  amiable,  and  cause  them  to 
be  admired,  is  allowable,  if  it  offends  neither 
purity  or  modesty,  which  qualities,  in  spite  of 
the  prevailing  gallantry  of  our  island,  are  the 
principal  virtues  of  all  the  ladies.  Thus, 
having  discovered  the  means'  to  blend  inno- 
cence and  love,  they  spend  a  life  at  once 
agreeable  and  diverting.* 

Cousin  gives  much  the  same  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  played  at  love- 
making.  A  gentleman  might  be  aux  pedis 
soins  as  long  as  it  suited  him;  he  might 
even  advance  some  way  into  the  pays  du 
tendre,  but  if  he  transgressed  the  conven- 
tional lines  of  demarcation,  or  made  serious 
approaches  towards  the  citadel,  he  would 
speedily  find  himself  in  the  position  of  the 
adorer  in  Suckling's  ballad,  when  his  ad- 
vances were  met  with  smiling  indifference. 

*  I  sent  to  know  from  whence  and  where 

These  smiles,  and  this  relief  ? 
A  spy  informed.  Honour  was  there. 

And  did  command  in  Chief. 
March,  march  (quoth  I),  the  word  straight 
give. 
Let's  lose  no  time,  but  leave  her, 
That  ffiant  upon  air  will  live 
And  hold  it  out  for  ever.' 

The  moral  atmosphere  of  this  seat  of  the 
Muses  and  Graces  was  of  so  bracing  or  pre- 
servative a  quality  that  the  heroines  of  the 
Fronde,  who  afterwards  allowed  themselves 
the  most  unrestrained  Hcense,  the  Duchesses 
de  Longueville  and  de  Chevreuse,  stood  re- 
buked by  the  genius  of  the  place  ;  and  the 
unmarried  daughters  qi^the  house  received 
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their  full  share  of  high-flown  flattery  and 
raphmstic  homage  without  the  semblance 
or  suspicion  of  a  taint.  Madame  de  Puliga 
speaks  thus  of  one  of  them  who  did  not 
many  till  past  thirty : — 

*Por  twenty  years  Julie  d^Angennes  was 
a  i^ueen,  the  very  soul  of  the  circle  over 
which  her  mother  presided.  It  was  she 
who  inspired  poets  :  men  .worshipped  her, 
and  women  loved  her  :  her  amiabibty  satis- 
fied every  claim  upon  her  ;  and  the  lovers 
she  discouraged  she  succeeded  in  not  dis- 
pleasing. Her  manners  were  such  as  may  be 
imagined  from  the  school  in  which  she  had 
been  brought  up.  Bom  for  the  world  and 
its  pleasures,  she  was  its  delight  and  herself 
debghted  in  it.  Julie  d'Angennes  shared 
the  perilous  maxims  of  her  intimate  friend 
the  Marauise  de  SabU,  that  women  are  cre- 
ated to  be  adored  ;  that  they  alone  inspire 
noble  resolutions  ;  and  that  a  worthy  recom- 
pense for  every  sacrifice  is  the  bestowal  of 
their  esteem  and  friendship.' 

The  Prince  de  Conti  said  of  Voiture,  *  If 
he  was  one  of  us,  we  should  not  put  up  with 
sach  behaviour ;'  and  the  remark  indicates 
both  the  position  held  by  men  of  letters, 
not  bom  in  the  purple,  and  the  social  liencec 
they  assumed  in  the  Hotel  Rambouillet. 
Madame  de  S4vign6  might  have  said  the  same 
of  her  former  tutor  and  persevering  admirer. 
Menage,  who  employed  the  language  of 
passion'  as  freely  as  a  marquis  or  a  duke ; 
whilst  she  trifled  with  him  in  the  precise 
manner  which,  without  driving  him  from 
lieror  depriving  her  of  her  daily  dose  of 
flattery,  was  most  annoying  to  his  vanity 
and  &tal  to  his  hopes.  One  of  Liston's 
best  parts  was  an  old  bachelor  who  boasted, 
without  suspecting  why  the  distinction  was 
conferred  upon  him,  of  being  universally 

Connced  a  safe  man,  with  whom  a  hus- 
i  or  father  might  trast  the  prettiest  wife 
or  danghter  without  risk  This  is  the  very 
part  which  M6nage  was  unwilling  to  play. 
He  felt  like  Rogers,  who,  when  Lady  Beres- 
ford  offered  to  take  him  home  from  an 
e?ening  party,  walked  off"  in  a  huff",  com- 
plaining Uiat  it  was  an  unkind  mode  of  re- 
nundmg  him  of  his  age.  One  day.  Manage 
bappenmg  to  call  just  as  Madame  de  Sevign^ 
was  going  out  shopping,  she  told  him  to 
get  into  her  carriage  and  accompany  her. 
The  9avant^  vainly  trying  to  hide  his  pique 
ttnder  raillery,  told  her  that  it  was  hard  upon 
ton  for  her,  not  content  with  the  rigorous 
^eatment  he  received,  to  appear  to  have  so 
little  fear  of  him  or  of  scandal  in  connection 
with  him.  *Get  into  my  carriage,  I  tell 
you,'  was  the  rejoinder.  *  If  you  make  me 
*ngry,  I  will  come  and  see  you  at  your  own 
konae.'  She  was  as  good  as  her  word. 
Before  leaving  for  the  country  she  went  to 


bid  him  farewell.  On  her  return  she  com- 
plained to  him  of  his  not  having  written  to 
her.  *I  have  written  to  you,'  he  made 
answer,  *  but  after  reading  my  letter  over 
again,  I  found  it  too  passionate,  and  thought 
it  had  better  not  be  sent' 

If  she  bestowed  a  favour,  it  was  always 
provokinglv  before  the  world.  He  relates 
in  MenafftanOy  that  he  had  been  holding 
one  of  her  hands  in  his ;  and  on  her  with- 
drawing it,  M.  Pelletier  said  to  him,  *  Voild 
le  plus  bel  ouvrage  qui  soit  sorti  de  vos 
tnains.'  He  made  the  most  of  these  harm- 
less freedoms.  Finding  himself  alone  in  a 
carriage  with  the  Marquise  de  Lavardin  on 
their  journey  to  the  Rochers,  he  leant  for 
wards  to  kiss  her  hands  :  '  Monsieur  Menage,' 
she  remarked  with  a  laugh,  *  you  are  conning 
your  lesson  [voiis  vous  recordez)  for  Madame 
de  S6vigne.'  She  once  (according  to  Bussy) 
kissed  ner  old  master  before  a  circle  of 
admirers,  and  answering  to  their  looks  of 
surprise,  exclaimed,  *  It  was  thus  that  they 
kissed  in  the  Primitive  Church.' 

The  worst  of  these  things  was  that  they  . 
were  related  without  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances, so  that  ill-natured  conclusions 
might  be  based  upon  them.     Thus  Bussy : — 

*  There  is  no  woman  who  has  more  wit 
than  she,  and  very  few  who  have  so  much  : 
her  manner  is  diverting ;  there  are  some  who 
say  that  for  a  woman  of  quality,  her  charac- 
ter is  a  little  too  reckless.  When  first  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  seeing  her,  I  thought  this 
judgment  ridiculous,  and  I  excused  her  bur- 
lesque under  the  name  of  gaiety ;  now  that 
I  am  no  longer  dazzled  by  her  fire,  I  agree 
that  she  aims  too  much  at  jocularity.  If  one 
has  wit,  and  particularly  this  sort  of  wit, 
which  is  gay,  one  has  but  to  see  her,  one 
loses  nothing  with  her  :  she  listens  to  you, 
she  enters  justly  into  all  you  say,  she  divines 
you,  and  leads  you  ordinarily  much  further 
than  you  think  of  going.  Sometimes  also 
one  opens  a  wide  expanse  of  country  to  her  : 
she  is  carried  away  by  her  heated  fancy,  and 
in  this  state  she  receives  with  joy  anything 
one  feels  disposed  to  say  to  her,  provided  it 
is  wrapped  up :  she  even  replies  with  usury 
and  conceives  that  she  should  lose  ground  if 
she  did  not  go  beyond  what  has  been  said  to 
her.  With  so  much  fire  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  discernment  is  moderate:  these  two 
things  being  commonly  incompatible,  nature 
cannot  work  a  miracle  in  her  favour.  With 
her  a  lively  fool  will  always  get  the  better  of 
a  serious  man  of  sense.' 

This  was  written  with  studied  malice, 
after  more  than  one  rebuff',  owing  to  that 
very  discernment  which  he  denies.  All  her 
admiration  for  his  brilliant  qualities  did  not 
blind  her  to  his  defects.  The  worst  that 
could  be  truly  said  of  her  was  what  Zadig 
says  of  Astarte :    *  Unhappily  confident  in 
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her  innocence,  she  neglects  the  necessary 
appearances.  I  shall  tremble  for  her  so  long 
as  she  has  no  subject  of  self-reproach.' 
This  is  the  pitch  of  Joseph  Surface's  sophis- 
tical argument  with  Lady  Teazle  :  *  What  is 
it  makes  you  so  negligent  of  forms  and 
careless  of  the  world's  opinion  ?  Why,  the 
consciousness  of  your  innocence.  What 
makes  yoil  thoughtless  in  your  conduct,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a  thousand  Uttle  impru- 
dences? Why,  the  consciousness  of  your 
innocence.  .  .  .  Now,  my  dear  Lady  Tea- 
zle, if  you  would  but  once  make  a  trifling 
faux  pas,  you  can't  conceive  how  cautious 
you  would  grow.' 

There  are  two  other  passages  of  arms 
between  her  and  Manage  which  throw 
light  on  their  relations  to  each  other.  She 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  him  the  confi- 
dant of  her  most  secret  affairs.  After  an 
interview  of  this  kind,  he  ;5aid  to  her,  *  I  am 
now  your  confessor,  and  I  have  been  your 
martyr.' — *And  I  your  Virgin,'  was  her 
laughing  retort. 

On  her  inquiring  after  Menage's  health, 
he  replied,  *  Madame,  je  suis  enrhum6.' — *  Je 
la  suis  aussi.'  Assuming  the  tutor,  he  told 
her  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  lan- 
guage, she  should  say,  *  Je  le  suis.'  *  You 
will  speak  as  you  please,'  she  sharply  replied ; 
*but  as  for  me,  if  I  spoke  so,  I  should 
believe  I  had  a  beard  on  my  chin.' 

Small  credit  would  redound  to  her  for 
resisting  temptation,  had  there  been  no  more 
dangerous  suitor;  but,  besides  a  long  list  of 
accomplished  courtiers  who  laid  siege  in  the 
received  and  permitted  fashion  to  her  heart, 
there  was  her  cousin  Bussy,  in  whom  she 
retained  an  affectionate  interest  through  life, 
always  ready  to  take  advantage  of  an  un- 
guarded moment,  and  utterly  unscrupulous 
as  to  the  means  by  which  he  attained  any 
end,  good  or  bad,  m  love  or  ambition,  that 
he  had  proposed  to  himself.  He  was  also 
the  intimate  friend  of  her  husband,  of  whom 
he  says,  *  Although  he  had  esprit,  all  the 
attractions  of  Marie  could  not  restrain  him  ; 
he  loved  in  all  directions,  and  never  loved 
anything  so  loveable  as  his  wife.'  She  did 
not  hear  of  his  irregularities,  or  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  them,  till  he  became  attached  to 
the  celebrated  Ninon  de  TEnclos,  born  to 
be  her  evil  genius ;  for,  wonderful  to  relate, 
her  husband,  her  son,  and  her  grandson  were 
successively  enslaved  by  this  French  Aspa- 
sia — 

*  Age  could  not  weary  her,  nor  custom  tire 
Her  infinite  variety.' 

Tlie  Marquis  was  boasting  to  Bussy  of  an 
agreeable  evening  he  had  passed,  adding, 
*  You  may  well  believe  it  was  not  with  your 


cousin  :  it  was  with  Ninon.' — *  So  much  the 
worse  for  you,'  replied  Bussy ;  *  my  cousin  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  her,  and,  if  you  were 
not  her  husband,  vou  would  think  so  too.' — 

*  Likely  enough,'  rejoined  the  Marquis. 
Bussy  goes  on  to  say  that  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  away  from  the  husband,  he  hurried 
to  repeat  what  had  passed  to  the  wife,  who 
reddened,  as  she  well  might,  with  vexation. 
A  brief  colloquy  ensues :  Madame  de  S, — 

*  You  must  be  mad  to  give  me  such  advice, 
or  you   must  think   me    mad.'     Bussy. — 

*  You  would  be  much  more  so,  Madame,  if 
you  did  not  pay  him  off  in  his  own  coin, 
than  if  you  repeated  to  him  what  I  have  told 
you.  Revenge  yourself,  my  fair  cousin :  I 
will  go  halves  in  your  revenge ;  for,  after 
all,  your  interests  are  as  dear  to  me.  as  my 
own.'  Madame  de  S. — *  This  is  all  very 
fine.  Monsieur  le  Comte :  I  am  not  so  exas- 
perated as  you  think,' 

When  he  and  the  Marquis  met  the  next 
day,  the  Marauis  began :  *  I  suspect  you 
have  let  sometning  drop  to  your  cousin  of 
what  I  told  you  yesterday  about  Ninon,  be- 
cause she  has  glanced  at  it  to  me.* — *  I,'  ex- 
claimed this  pattern  of  cbnfidants  ;  '  I  have 
not  uttered  a  word  about  it  to  her.  But, 
clever  as  she  is,  she  has  been  so  discursive 
on  the  chapter  of  jealousy  that  she  some- 
times hits  upon  the  truth.'  The, Marquis 
went  away  satisfied,  and  Bussy  forthwith 
indited  this  epistle  to  the  Marquise  : — 

*I  was  not  wrong  yesterday,  madame,  in 
distrusting  your  imprudence.  You  have  told 
your  husband  what  I  told  you.  You  must  be 
well  aware  that  it  is  not  on  my  own  account 
that  I  make  you  this  reproach,  for  all  that 
can  happen  to  me  is  to  lose  his  friendship  ; 
and  for  you,  madame,  there  is  much  more  to 
fear.  I  have,  however,  been  fortunate  enough 
to  disabuse  him.  Besides  he  is  so  persuaded 
that  one  cannot  be  *'honn6te  homme"  with- 
out being  always  in  love,  that  I  despair  of 
ever  seeing  you  happy  if  you  aspire  to  be 
loved  by  him  alone.  But  let  not  this  alarm 
you,  madame ;  as  I  have  begun  to  serve  you,  I 
shall  not  abandon  you  in  the  state  in  which 
you  are.  You  are  aware  that  jealousy  has  often 
has  more  power  to  retain  a  heart  than  charms 
and  merit.  I  advise  you  to  give  your  hus- 
band a  taste  of  it,  my  fair  cousin,  and  I  offer 
myself  to  you  for  that.  If  you  bring  him 
back  by  these  means,  I  love  you  enough  to 
resume  my  first  part  of  your  agent  with  him, 
and  sacrifice  myself  again  to  make  you  hap- 
py. And  if  he  must  escape  you,  love  me, 
my  cousin,  and  I  shall  aid  you  to  revenge 
yourself  on  him  by  loving  you  all  your  life.* 

The  result  is  best  told  in  the  words  of 
Bussy: — *The  page  to  whom  I  gave  this 
letter  found  her  asleep,  and  whilst  he  was 
waiting  till  they  awoke  her,  S^vign6  arrived 
from  the  country.     Having  learnt  from  my 
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page,  wLom  I  had  not  instructed  about  the 
cotter,  not  foreseeing  that  the  husband 
would  mnive  so  soon ;  having  learnt,  I  say, 
that  he  had  a  letter  from  me  to  his  wife, 
Sengn4  took  it  from  him  without  suspecting 
loything,  and  having  read  it  on  the  instant, 

^  told  him  not  to  wait,  as  there  was  no  answer. 

J '  You  may  judge  how  I  received  him :  I  was 

00  die  point  of  killing  him,  seeing  the  dan- 
^  to  which  I  had  exposed  my  cousin,  and 

1  never  closed  my  eyes  during  the  following 
night  Sevign6,  on  his  side,  did  not  pass  a 
b^ter  night  than  I ;  and  the  next  day,  after 
bitterly  reproaching  his  wife,  he  forbade  her 
to  see  me.  She  sent  me  word  of  it,  assuring 
me  that  with  a  little  patience  aD  would  come 
right  some  day  or  another.' 

It  is  stated  in  this  same  history  that 
Madame  de  Sevign6  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  husband,  and  that  he  had  the  fullest 
confidence  in  her.  It  is  therefore  Bussy's 
voonded  vanity  that  speaks  when  he  tries  to 
convey  the  impression  that  either  one  or  the 
other  thought  him  dangerous.  It  was  the 
abuse  of  confidence,  the  treachery  of  gentle- 
man to  gentleman,  that  really  exasperated 
Sengn6 ;  and  when,  soon  after  this  affair,  he 
carried  his  wife  into  Brittany  and  left  her 
there,  it  was  not  from  any  distrust  or  jeal- 
ousy, but  to  lead  a  life  of  criminal  and  rui- 
nous indulgence  without  restraint. 

Ninon  had  a  very  simple  method  of  keep- 
ing her  numerous  train  of  admirers  from 
dropping  off.  They  were  one  and  all 
encouraged  to  hope.  ^  Attends  mon  caprice^^ 
was  her  constant  reply  to  the  more  importu- 
nate, and  they  apparently  had  not  long  to 
wait;  for  early  in  her  career  she  told  a 
friend  who  questioned  her  about  the  number 
of  her  caprices,  *  Pour  le  moment  je  suie  d, 
«ww»  vingtihme,^  Her  sex  was  her  misfor- 
tune ;  for  it  was  said  of  her  that  she  had 
every  virtue  which  is  esteemed  in  a  man 
of  chivalrous  honour,  in  a  gallant  gentleman ; 
^d  she  never  lost  her  hold  on  her  most  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries.  Scarron  con- 
sulted her  on  his  Romances ;  St.  ]6vremond 
on  his  Poems;  Moli^re  on  his  Comedies; 
Fontenelle  on  his  Dialogues ;  and  La  Roche- 
foncauld  on  his  Maxims.*  There  is  a  story 
<rf  a  noble  refugee  entrusting  half  his  for- 
tune to  an  archbishop  and  half  to  Ninon. 
She  faithfully  fulfilled  her  part  of  the  trust, 
whikt  the  archbishop  utterly  ignored  his. 

She  soon  flung  over  S4vign6  for  Ram- 
bouiUet  de  k  Sabli^re,  to  whom  she  wrote, 
*I  dudl  love  you  for  three  months,  which  is 
three  ages  for  me ;'  and  Sevign6  transferred 
hk  equally  volatile  affections  to  Madame  de 

*  'Biographie  Universelle.'  The  Baron  de 
Walekeoaer  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  her. 
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Gondran,  for  whom  he  incurred  the  most 
extravagant  expenses  and  was  guilty  of  all 
sorts  of  folly.  Some  strong  rematks  of  a 
discarded  admirer,  the  Abb6  de  Romilly, 
having  been  repeated  by  Lacger,  private 
Secretary  to  the  ex-Queen  Christine,  at  a 
ball,  S^vigne  threatened  to  cane  him,  and 
Lacger,  carefully  avoiding  any  hostile  mes- 
sage or  encounter  on  his  own  account,  told 
the  Chevalier  d'Albret,  another  angry  rival, 
that  S^vigne  had  joined  with  the  object  of 
their  common  pursuit  in  turning  him  into 
ridicule.  The  Chevalier  sent  a  friend,  the 
Marquis  le  Soyecour,  to  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  Sevign6,  who  declared  that  he  had  used 
no  such  language,  adding  that  he  made  this 
declaration  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  by  no 
means  to  justify  himself,  which  he  never 
did  otherwise  than  sword  in  hand.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  answer  a  meeting  was 
arranged  on  Friday,  February  3,  1661,  at 
midday.  Both  were  punctual  to  the  mi- 
nute. S6vign6,  who  brought  the  swords,^ 
began  by  repeating  that  he  had  liever  said 
of  JD'Albret  what  had  been  repeated  to  him, 
and  that  he  was  at  his  disposal.  The  two 
antagonists  embraced.  The  Chevalier  then 
said  that  thev  must  fight  all  the  same.  The 
Marquis  replied  that  this  was  his  under- 
standing, and  that  he  had  not  come  to  the 
place  to  return  without  doing  anything. 
Immediately  they  take  their  ground,  and 
the  combat  begins.  S4vign6  makes  three  or 
four  lunges  at  his  adversary,  who  had  hi.s 
coat  pierced  without  receiving  a  wound.  In 
the  act  of  resuming  the  offensive,  he  lays 
himself  open;  Albret  takes  his  time  and 
stands  on  his  guard  {pare)\  and  S^vigne, 
rushing  on  his  adversary,  is  run  through  the 
body  and  falls.  He  is  carried  back  to 
Paris,  where  the  surgeons  immediately 
declare  the  wound  mortal.  He  died  the 
day  after,  regretting  to  die  at  twenty-seven. 
His  friends,  or  rather  the  companions  of  hijv 
pleasures,  had  hurried  to  be  present  at  hi.^ 
death.  Amongst  them  was  Gondran,  the 
one  amongst  them  who  was  the  most  sin- 
cerely affected  by  his  loss. 

Such  is  the  detailed  account  of  Conrart 
and  other  contemporary  annalists ;  who  add 
that  he  was  little  regretted,  being,  in  fact,, 
an  ill-conditioned,  as  well  as  thoroughly 
worthless,  fellow.  But  he  is  not  the  first  ill- 
conditioned  or  worthless  fellow  who  ha8^ 
inspired  a  woman  of  sense  and  principle 
with  a  durable  affection,  and  he  was  deeply 
lamented  by  his  widow.  Her  first  care  on 
arriving  at  JParis  was  to  repair  a  want  which 
she  felt  keenlj'.  She  had  no  likeness  of  him 
nor  any  of  his  hair ;  and  she  took  the  ex- 
traordinary step  of  applying  to  Madame  de 
Gondran,  who    satisfactorily    esponded   to 
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the  application.  By  way  of  returnj  she 
caused  to  be  remitted  to  this  lady  the  whole 
of  her  letters  to  the  dear  defunct,  which, 
according  to  Tallemant,  were  coarse  in  the 
extreme.  She  fainted  away  the  first  time 
she  met  the  Chevalier  d' Albrct  in  company ; 
and  two  years  after  the  duel  she  was  ob- 
served to  turn  pale  and  totter  at  a  ball  at 
the  sight  of  Soyecour  (the  second).  On 
seeing  Lacger,  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe, 
in  an  alley  where  she  was  walking  at  Saint- 
Cloud,  she  8ai4,  *  There  is  the  man  in  the 
world  I  hate  the  most  for  the  injury  he  has 
done  me  by  his  indiscretion.'  Two  oflScers 
of  the  guards  who  happened  to  be  with  her 
offered  to  horsewhip  him  in  her  presence. 
'  Bo  nothing  of  the  kind,'  she  said ;  '  he  is 
with  several  of  my  relations,  whom  you 
would  be  sorry  to  offend.'  And  she  turned 
with  her  escort  into  another  alley. 

She  left  Paris  as  soon  as  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  completed,  and  did  not 
return  till  the  ninth  or  tenth  month  of  the 
prescribed  period  of  mourning ;  at  the  end 
of  which  she  is  again  found  mingling  with 
constantly  increasing  iclat  in  the  political, 
literary,  and  gay  worid  of  Paris,  but  that 
world .  had  undergone  material  changes, 
mostly  for  the  worse,  since  she  first  entered 
it  The  Fronde  was  at  fever  heat,  and 
Madame,de  Puliga,  following  the  example  of 
her  French  predecessors,  devotes  two  chap- 
ters to  the  Fronde.*  But  we  shall  give  our 
readers  credit  for  knowing  that  it  was  a 
series  of  civil  commotions,  an  intermittent 
civil  war,  lasting  about  four  years  (1648- 
1652),  beginning  with  a  cabal  against 
Mazarin  supported  by  the  Queen  Regent, 
Anne  of  Austria,  and  ending  by  the  com- 
plete re-establishment  of  the  roval  autho- 
rity. It  abounded  in  striking  episodes  and 
romantic  adventures ;  placing  in  broad  relief 
the  historic  names  of  Cona6,  Turenne,  de 
Retz,  Mazarin,  Rochefoucauld,  the  Duchesse 
de  Longueville,  Anne  of  Austria,  the 
Grande  Mademoiselle,  &c.,  &c.,  who  plotted 
against  each  other  in  such  an  entangled 
network  of  intrigues,  that,  about  the  time 
of  Madame  de  S^vigne's  return,  they  were 
«plit  into  five  separate  factions,  engaged  in  a 

*  She  has  merely  abridged  the  ordinary  ac- 
.coonts,  and  lias  obvioasly  overlooked  documents 
that  have  been  recently  broaght  to  light.  Thus, 
:  speaking  of  the  father  and  mother  of  the  great 
Condg,  she  says,  '  The  husband  and  wife  hated 
•each  other.'  The  Due  d'Aumale  ('  Histoire  des 
Princes  de  Gonde,'  vol.  ii.  p.  284)  merely  says 
that  they  never  manifested  much  tenderness  tor 
one  another,  and  that  the  husband  was  jealous. 
There  are  grounds  for  believing  that  she  was 
mnch  attaebed  to  him,  and  that  Henry  IV.  be- 
haved to  her  much  as  he  behaved  to  the  fair 
Qabrielle. 


kind  of  quinquangnlar  duel  The  society 
of  the  PricieuBes  was  broken  up,  and  the 
most  select  reunions  were  held  at  the  little 
Luxembourg,  in  the  apartments  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  the  niece  of  the  great 
cardinal  It  was  there  that  Pascal  first 
attracted  attention,  not  by  logical  or 
metaphysical  subtlety,  but  by  amusing  and 
iugenious  demonstrations  in  mathematical 
and  physical  science  : — 

*  Que  Ton  vit  bien,  en  v6rite  , , , 

Qu'un  tr^s-beau  g6nie  11  poss^de : 
Et  Ton  traita  d'-^him^de.* 

Port  Royal  and  the  Jansenists  were  fast 
growing  into  importance,  and  already  exercis- 
ing a  marked  influence.  They  had  formed 
an  alliance  defensive  and  offensive  with 
Retz ;  with  whom  Madame  de  S6vigne  sided 
fearlessly  and  consistently ;  and  being  thus 
constantly  brought  into  contact  with  the  best 
of  them,  she  naturally  fell  in  with  their 
w ay s  of  thinking  and  their  views.  Although 
their  tendency  was  to  give  a  more  serious 
tone  to  thought,  to  impose  a  beneficial  re- 
straint on  manners,  and  to  check  frivolous 
occupations,  there  never  was  a  time  when 
amusement  was  more  eagerly  pursued  or  in- 
trigues of  all  sorts  were  more  rife.  The 
Grande  Mademoiselle  gave  entertainments  on 
the  most  magnificent  scale  twice  a  week,  and 
it  was  at  one  of  these  that  Charles  II.,  then 
an  exile,  proposed  for  her.  They  were  regu- 
larly attended  by  Madame  de  S6vign6,  who 
also  held  receptions  which  obtained  notorie- 
ty by  an  adventure  vividly  illustrative  of  the 
times.  We  cannot  find  room  for  the  de- 
tails; but  one  admirer  calls  out  another 
for  not  ceding  the  place  of  honour  in  her 
ruelle;  and  three  or  four  duels,  with  three 
or  four  on  a  side,  are  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed by  the  combined  infiuence  of  the  ladies 
and  the  police. 

The  Comte  de  Lude,  who  entered  the 
list  as  one  of  her  champions  in  this  affair, 
was  the  suitor  who,  next  to  Bussy,  was 
thought  to  have  the  best  chances  of  suc- 
cess. In  the  course  of  the  three  following 
years  we  find  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Turenne, 
and  Fouquet  ^the  magnificent  Fouquet,  wlio 
was  deemed  all-conquering),  at  her  feet  In 
fact,  her  suitors  were  as  numerous  as  the 
suitors  of  Penelope : — 

*  Not  more  than  twenty-five,  already  cele- 
brated for  her  wit,  her  agreeability,  her  a^ 
tractions:  free  to  choose  amongst  a  great 
number  of  competitors  eager  to  dispute  her 
hand,  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  world 
to  make  a  good  choice.  She  might,  by  a 
new  marriage,  increase  her  fortune,  and 
promise  herself  a  happiness  which  her  first 
husband  seemed  to  nave  made  her  know 
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only  to  render  the  privation  of  it  more  pain- 
ful. But  if  she  gave  herself  a  master,  she 
gave  her  children  one.  She  impaired  their 
fortunes  if  a  new  family  compelled  the  divi- 
sion of  her  prorperty .  Could  she  flatter  herself 
in  that  case  with  being  able  to  preserve  the 
same  sentiments  for  the  two  dear  creatures  to 
whom  she  had  given  birth?  Would  a  divid- 
ed tenderness  be  always  equally  deep  and 
Hvely  ?  .  .  .  If ,  then,  a  new  marriage  prom- 
ised enjoyments  and  security  for  her  future, 
it  offered  only  losses  and  dangers  for  her 
children.  After  having  made  all  these  re- 
flexions, Madame  de  Slvign^  did  not  hesi- 
tate, and  took  the  resolution  to  condemn  her 
whole  life  to  widowhood,  to  consecrate  her 
entire  existence  to  her  children.' 

So  says  M.  de  Walckenaer.  But  we  hear 
of  no  proposals  of  marriage :  her  principal 
admirers  were  married  men,  and  we  suspect 
that  ihepreux  chevalier i  of  her  time  bore  a 
marked  resemblance  in  one  respect  to  the 
knights  of  the  Arthurian  legend : — 

'  And  still  those  lovers'  fame  survives, 
For  faith  so  constant  shown^ 
lliare  were  two  who  loved  their  neighbours^ 

wives, 
And  one  who  loved  his  own.'* 

'  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a  nation 
prone  to  gallantry,  where  marriages  of  incli- 
nation are  the  exception  and  marriages 
of  reason  the  rule.  Bussy  was  the  husband 
of  a  second  wife,  and  the  father  of  two 
daughters,  when  he  makes  Madarao  de  Se- 
vign^  the  reluctant  confidant  of  his  intrigues 
with  Mesdamesde  Gonvilleand  de  Montglat, 
in  the  mistaken  hope  of  improving  by  jea- 
lousy his  position  with  herself.  Ue  was  a 
gambler,  and  had  just  been  boasting  to 
her  of  such  a  run  of  luck  that  no  one 
ventured  to  play  with  him,  when  fortune 
proved  fickle  ;  he  was  in  want  of  money  for 
nis  outfit  in  the  coming  campaign,  and  he 
wrote  to  her  to  beg  the  loan  of  ten  thousand 
crowns  on  the  security  of  a  reversionary  in- 
terest to  that  amount.  She  readily  com- 
plied, being  really  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
obliging  him,  but  the  management  of  her 
property  had  been  left  entirely  to  her  uncle, 
the  Abb^,  and  she  never  engaged  in  any 
pecuniary  transaction  without  his  advice, 
which  was  to  delay  the  loan  till  some  preli- 
minary inquiries  had  been  made.  Iler  hesi- 
tation irritated  Bussy,  and,  hard  pressed  as 
he  was,  he  did  not  scruple  to  accept  the  loan 
of  Madame  de  Montglat's  diamonds.  These 
he  pawned  for  two  thousand  crowns,  and 
then  started  for  the  army  in  the  worst  possi- 
ye  humour  with  his  cousin,  vowing  never  to 
speak  or  write  to  her  again.     It  is   from 

*  The  Bridal  of  Triermain/  canto  ii.,  and  see 
the  note. 


this  epoch  that  the  decline  of  his  fortune  is 
dated  by  hb  biographer — Ex  illo  retro  fluere 
et  $ublap$a  referri : — 

^  If  his  rupture  with  her  was  not  the  sole 
cause  of  his  subsequent  mishaps,  it  certainly 
contributed  largely  to  them.  It  is  since  he 
ceased  to  have  her  for  a  friend  and  confidant, 
since  he  had  no  longer  the  fear  of  her  disap- 
proval before  his  eyes,  since  he  no  longer 
stood  in  dread  of  her  clever  and  useful  rail- 
lery— was  no  longer  encouraged  by  her  praises 
nor  enlightened  by  herj  counsels,  that  he 
passed  from  prodigality  to  disorder,  and  from 
gallantry  to  debauch.'* 

On  his  return  from  the  campaign,  in 
which  he  highly  distinguished  himself,  ho 
joined  a  party  of  congenial  spirits,  who, 
with  the  view  of  escaping  the  restraintJS  of 
the  Holy  Week,  agreed  to  pass  it  at  the 
chateau  of  Vivonne  (first  gentleman  in  wait- 
ing), four  leagues  from  Paris.  Here  they 
indulged  in  omes,  little  dlflering  from  those 
which  the  HeU  Fire  Club  celebrated  at  Me- 
denham  Abbey  under  the  presidency  of 
Wilkes.  The  rumour  spread  that  they  had 
made  a  mockery  of  the  mysteries  of  religion 
and  travestied  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church. 
Coming  to  particuUrs,  people  accused  them 
of  having  baptized  frogs  and  sucking-pigs, 
and  of  having  killed  a  man  and  supped  upon 
hin.  These  stories  reached  the  King,  and 
the  perpetrators  of  the  scandal  were  banished 
from  Court  and  exiled  to  their  country  houses. 
This  was  oue  of  the  severest  penalties  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  a  man  of  Bussy 's  am- 
bitious views  and  lax  habits ;  who  would 
cordially  have  gone  along  with  Buckingham 
in  wishing  (as  the  worst  thing  that  could 
befall  a  sentient  being)  that  the  dog  that  bit 
him  *  might  marry  and  live  in  the  country 
with  his  wife.*  He  aroused  his  enforced  lei- 
sure, gave  vent  to  his  irritation,  and  grati- 
fied his  malice,  by  composing  a  series  of 
lampoons  and  satirical  portraits,  which  laid 
the  foundation  and  at  length  took  the  form 
of  his  *  Histoire  Amourense  dea  Gaules.'  ^ 

It  was  originally  intended  only  for  a  small 
circle  of  friends;  but,  as  almost  always  hap- 
pens in  such  cases,  he  was  betrayed  by  hia 
vanity  into  showing  it  to  persons  who  had 
no  motive  for  secrecy.  What  was  worse,  he 
lent  the  manuscript  to  a  new  mistress  the 
Marquise  de  la  Banme,  for  twenty-four 
hours :  she  employed  them  in  copying  it,  and 
within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return  to  Paris 
the  worst  passages  had  become  the  subject 
of  comment  in  every  ruelle  about  the  Court. 
Exasperated  out  of  all  patience  on  discover- 
ing the  treachery  of  the  Marquise,  he  re- 
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proacbed  her  with  such  bitterness  that,  with 
true  feminine  spite,  she  sent  a  copy  to  Hol- 
land to  be  printed,  with  alterations  and  ad- 
ditions of  the  most  mischievous  and  com- 
promising sort.  One  of  the  spurious 
passages  reflected  on  the  King ;  and  Bussy 
was  sent  to  the  Bastille,  whence,  after  thir- 
teen months'  incarceration,  he  emerged 
without  oflScial  or  military  rank,  credit,  or 
consideration  ;  for  he  had  been  compelled 
to  resign  his  dignities,  and  sell  his  company 
of  light  horse. 

Then  it  was  that  Madame  de  Sevign6 
came  forward  with  rare  magnanimity  to 
proflfer  a  renewal  of  her  friendship  and  a 
full  pardon  for  her  wrongs.  They  were 
of  a  nature  that  few  women  would   have 

Eardoned,  unless  the  finest  observers  have 
een  mistaken,  and  all  history  be  false. 
Mrs.  Western  refused  to  prosecute  the 
highwayman  who  declared  with  an  oath, 
that  such  handsome  b — s  did  not  want  jew- 
els, but  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  dis- 
missal of  Honor  for  saying  that  Sophia  was 
the  younger  and  handsomer  of  the  two. 
Elizabeth  was  provoked  into  signing  the 
death  warrant  of  Mary  by  the  letter  in  which 
her  personal  defects  were  spitefully  re- 
capitulated. Bussy's  utmost  malice  was 
exerted  to  wound  his  cousin  on  this  the 
most  vulnerable  side  of  her  sex ;  as  when  he 
insinuates  that  she  was  not  chary  of  her  arms, 
probably  from  thinking  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  where  there  was  no  pleasure  ;* 
or  when  he  describes  her  as  unequal  even  to 
her  eyes:  *She  has  eyes  of  different  colours, 
and,  the  eyes  being  the  mirrors  of  the  soul, 
these  inequalities  are  like  a  warning  given 
by  nature  to  those  who  approach  her,  not  to 
place  great  reUance  on  her  friendship.'  A 
sweeping  charge  of  illiberality  is  based  on 
the  delay  of  the  loan  :  *  There  are  people 
who  place  only  sacred  things  as  limits  to  their 
friendship,  and  who  would  do  all  for  their 
friends  except  offend  God.  These  people 
are  called  friends  up  to  the  altar,  llie 
friendship  of  Madame  de  Chenevillo  has 
other  limits;  this  charmer  is  only  a  friend 
up  to  the  purse.  She  is  the  only  pretty 
woman  in  the  world  who  has  dishonoured 
herself  by  ingratitude.'  For  what  was  she  to 
be  grateful  to  Bussy  ? 

Although  she  spontaneously  hurried  to 
his  support  in  his  well-merited  depres- 
sion and  disgrace,  their  intimacy  could  hard- 

*  '  Je  ne  sais  si  c'est  parce  que  ses  bras  ne  sent 
pas  beaux,  qu'elle  ne  les  tient  pas  trop  chers, 
c'est  qu'elle  ne  s'ima^ine  pas  fiure  une  faveur,  la 
chose  6tant  si  g^n^rale ;  mais  enfin  les  prend  et 
les  baise  qui  veut :  je  pense  que  c'est  assez  pour 
lul  persaader  qu'il  n'v  a  point  de  mal  qu'elle  croit 
qu'on  n'y  a  point  de  plaisir.  ^--Histoire  amoureuse. 


ly  bo  callei  cordial  or  unrestrained  till 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  doing  her 
an  important  service  in  his  turn.  Fou- 
quet  was  one  of  the  admirers  who  had 
giren  most  umbrage  to  Bussy,  and  as  appa- 
rently among  the  most  persevering,  for  she 
wrote ;  *  With  him  (Fouquet)  I  have  always 
the  same  precautions  and  the  same  fears, 
which  notably  retard  the  progress  he  would 
willingly  make.  I  believe  he  will  be  tired 
at  last  of  always  recommencing  uselessly  the 
same  thing.'  When  he  was  arrested  in 
1661,  all  his  papers  were  seized,  and  amongst 
them  were  found  several  letters  from 
Madame  de  Sevign6 — Madame  de  Puliga 
says  *  amongst  his  voluminous  correspon- 
dence ; '  but  the  whole  mischief  arose  from 
their  being  found  in  his  cassette  aux  poulets, 
the  box  ostentatiously  devoted  to  his  billets 
doux  or  love-letters.  Her  letters  were  cer- 
tainly misplaced  in  this  depository.  Her 
own  explicit  explanation  is  contained  in  a 
letter  to  Menage,  which  we  copy  verbatim 
for  the  sake  of  the  spelling  from  the  auto- 
graph in  the  possession  of  M.  Feuillet  de 
Conches : — 

*  Je  vous  remercie,  mon  cher  monsieur,  de 
toutes  vos  nouuelles.  II  y  en  a  deux  ou  trois 
dans  vostre  lettre  qui  ie  ne  sauois  point. 
Pour  celles  de  M.  Fouquet,  ie  nentends  parler 
dautre  chose.  Je  pense  que  vous  saues  bien 
Ie  deplesir  que  iay  ett  davoir  este  trouue6 
dans  Ie  nombre  de  celles  qui  luy  ont  escrit. 
II  est  vray  que  ce  nestait  ny  la  galanterie,  ni 
linterest  que  mauoient  obligee  davoir  vn 
commerce  avec  luy.  Lon  voit  clairement  que 
ce  nestait  que  pour  les  affaires  de  M.  de  la 
Trousse;  mais  cela  nempesche  pas  que  ic 
naye  est6  fort  touched  de  voir  quil  les  avoit 
mises  dans  la  cassette  de  ses  poulets,  et  de 
me  voir  nommee  parmy  celles  qui  nont  pas 
etl  des  sentimens  si  purs  que  moy.  Dans 
cette  occasion  iay  besoin  que  mes  amis 
instruisent  ceux  qui  ne  Ie  sont  pas.  Je  vous 
croy  asses  genereux  pour  vouloir  en  dire  ce 
que  M*  de  la  Fayette  vous  en  aprendra,  et  iay 
receu  tant  dautres  marques  de  vostre  amiti^ 
que  je  ne  fais  nulle  facon  de  vous  coniurer 
de  me  donner  encore  cele-cy.** 

The  contents  of  the  cassette  were  seen  by 
only  three  persons, — ^the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  royal  confessor,  Tellier,  who  declared  that 
i\£adame  de  S^vign^'s  letters  were  letters  of 
business,  interspersed  with  lively  conmients 
in  her  manner  on  the  topics  of  the  day ; 
but  the  charity  of  the  circle  in  which  she 
mixed  went  no  further  than  that  of  a  female 
celebrity  of  our  time,  who  made  it  a  rule,  she 
said,  when  she  heard  any  scandal  of  a  friend, 
to  hope  for  the  best  and  believe  the  worst. 
The  calumny  was  a  source  of  deep  annoyance 


*  *  Causeries  d'un  Corieux/  vol.  iii. 
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tin  it  gradually  died  away  from  sheer  empti- 
ness; and  there  was  something  pecaliarly 
aggravating  in  being  given  by  common  ni- 
moar  to  the  financier  who  maintained,  and 
had  done  much  to  prove,  that  every  woman 
has  her  price.  It  was  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency that  Bussy  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
aid  excellent  service  by  flinging  down  a  bold 
defiance  to  her  assailants  and  daring  them 
to  the  proof.  AVTien  Rouville,  his  brother- 
in-law,  remarked  that  it  ill  became  him,  who 
had  made  so  much  noise  about  her,  to 
rebuke  others,  he  retorted,  *  I  only  tolerate 
Doi«e  of  my  own  making.' 

It  took  three  years  to  prepare  for  Fou- 
qnet's  trial,  years  of  wearing  anxiety  for  his 
fiiends.  When  it  began,  it  was  watched 
with  the  keenest  interest  by  Madame  de 
Sevignk,  whose  letters  to  the  Marquis  de 
Pomponne  contain  the  best  account  of  the 
proceedings  which  we  possess.  They  abound 
in  dramatic  scenes  and  incidents :  they  palpi- 
tate with  emotion ;  and  they  glow  with  such 
tender  sympathy  as  to  have  impressed  Napo- 
leon with  the  belief  that  a  warmer  feehng 
than  friendship  must  have  dictated  them.* 
Bat  when  her  feelings  were  touched,  it  was 
in  her  nature  to  run  into  extremes ;  her  heart 
and  mind  are  laid  open  for  one  who  runs  to 
read.  She  lets  out  all  because  she  has  no- 
thing which  she  has  reason  to  keep  back. 
Thos,  after  going  masked  to  see  him  pass 
from  the  court  to  the  prison,  she  writes  : — 

*  I  do  not  believe  he  recognised  me ;  but  I 
ftirij  own  to  you  that  I  was  strangely  affected 
when  I  saw  him  enter  that  little  door.  If  you 
knew  how  unhappy  one  is  when  one  has  a  heart 
voAt  like  mine,  you  would  pity  me ;  but  I 
think,  firom  what  I  know  of  you,  that  you  do 
not  get  off  at  a  cheaper  rate.  I  have  been  to 
Bee  your  dear  neighbour  (Madame  Duplessis- 
Ouen^ud).  We  have  had  a  good  talk  about 
onr  detf  friend  (Fouquet).  She  has  seen  Sapho 
(Mademoiselle  Scudery),  who  has  given  her 
fresh  courage.  As  for  myself,  I  will  go  to  her 
to-nu)rrow  to  raise  mine ;  for  from  time  to  time 
1  feel  that  I  have  need  of  comfort  It  is  not 
that  a  thousand  thines  are  not  afloat  which 
^Migfat  to  giye  hope ;  but,  my  God,  I  have  so 
lively  an  imagination,  that  everything  uncertain 
is  death  to  me.' 

When  peeople  began  to  speculate  on  the 
sentence,  when  the  accused  was  literally  sus- 
pended between  life  and  death,  she  writes 
again  >-. 

*  Everybody  is  interested  in  this  great  affair. 
People  speak  of  nothing  else  :  they  reason,  they 

*  *  En  lisant  le  proems  de  Fouquet  (dans  "  Les 
™re8  de  Madame  de  S€vls:n6  ")  il  remarquait 
qoe  Fint^ret  de  Madame  de  S6vign^  etait  bien 
ch&od,  bien  vif,  bien  tendre,  pour  de  la  simple 
amitig/— ifcnu^tio?  de  Sainte^Uene. 


draw  conclusions,  they  reckon  on  their  fingers, 
they  are  moved  to  tenderness ;  they  fear,  wish, 
hate,  admire,  grow  sad,  are  overcome :  in  a 
word,  my  poor  friend,  the  condition  in  which 
we  are  for  the  moment  is  most  extraordinary : 
it  is  a  thing  divine — the  resignation  and  firm- 
ness of  our  dear  unfortunate.  He  knows  every 
day  what  passes,  and  volumes  would  have  to 
be  written  in  his  praise.' 

When  the  sentence  was  passed,  December 
20th,  she  writes,  *  Praise  God,  Monsieur,  and 
thank  him.  Our  poor  friend  is  saved.  Thir- 
teen have  sided  with  M.  d'Ormesson  and  nine 
with  Sainte-Hel^ne.  I  am  beside  myself 
with  joy.'  She  was  thankful  for  small  mer- 
cies. The  sentence  was  confiscation  of 
goods  and  perpetual  exile ;  which  the  gra- 
cious monarch  transmuted  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment Arraigned  in  the  name  of  the 
public  weal,  at  the  bar  of  the  French  nation, 
or  the  bar  of  posterity,  Fouquet  would  have 
merited  his  doom.  But  it  was  hard  on  him 
to  be  condemned  by  a  monarch  who  had 
connived  at  his  peculations,  and  only  became 
awake  to  their  enormity  when  his  aspiring 
minister  presumed  to  rival  him  in  splendour 
and  in  love.  Misplaced  or  not,  Madame  de 
S6vign6's  sympathy  does  credit  to  her  heart, 
and,  in  the  teeth  of  the  abounding  proofs 
of  sensibility  in  her  letters,  it  is  absurd  to  at- 
tribute her  unfailing  purity  of  conduct  to 
coldness,  or  to  deny  her  the  merit  of  resist- 
ing temptations  to  which  all  around  were 
yielding  without  reproacL* 

*  Let  conquerors  boast 
Their  fields  of  fame  :  he  who  in  virtue  arms 
A  young  warm  spirit  against  Beauty's  charms. 
Who  feels  her  brightness,  yet  defies  her  thrall, 
Is  the  best,  bravest  conqueror  of  them  all.' 

And  no  less  brave  is  she  who  in  virtue  arms 
a  young,  warm  spirit  against  the  seductive 
arts  of  a  brilliant  and  (Ussolute  society  like 
that  of  which  Madame  de  Sevigne  formed 
part  Nor  did  conscious  weakness  compel 
her  to  fly  from  them.  Madame  de  Puliga  calls 
on  us  *  to  respect  her  when,  a  fond  mother,  she 
seeks  retirement  to  devote  herself  to  her 
two  children.*  But  she  never  did  seek  re- 
tirement to  devote  herself  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  she  remained  at  Paris  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  giving  them  the  best  educa- 
tion ;  and  it  was  during  the  most  important 
stages  of  that  educationf  that  she  was  the  ob- 
served of  all  observers  in  the  gayest  circles  of 


* '  Elle  est  d'un  temperament  froid,  au  moins 
si  on  en  croit  feu  son  mari  :  aussl  lai  avait-il 
I'obligation  de  sa  vertu,  comme  il  disoit :  toute 
sa  chaleur  est  a  resprlt.' — Bussp, 

t  She  remained  in  Paris  all  the  winter  (1655- 
1656)  and  did  not  even  return,  according  to  her 
custom,  to  the  Rochers  during  the  fine  season. 
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the  capital.     Speakioj 
1657,  the  Abb6  Arnau 


^  of  a  yisit  to  Paris  in 
id  writes : — 


*  It  was  during  this  expedition  that  M.  de 
S^yigne  introduced  me  to  the  iUustrious  Mar- 
quise de  S6Tign6,  his  niece,  whose  name  cannot 
be  mentioned  without  praise  by  those  who 
know  how  to  value  wit,  agreeability,  and  yirtue. 
A  thing  highly  to  her  advantage  and  very  sin- 
euhir  may  be  told  of  her:  that  one  of  the  most 
formidable  pens  of  France  (Bussy)  having  un> 
dertaken  to  calumniate  her  like  many  o&ers, 
was  constrained  bv  the  force  of  truth  to  attri- 
bute to  her  purely  imaginary  defects,  having 
been  unable  to  discover  any  real.  I  fancy  that 
I  see  her  still  as  she  appeared  to  me  the  first 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing  her, — arriving  in 
her  open  carriage  between  her  son  and  daughter ; 
all  three  such  as  the  poets  represent  Latona  be- 
tween the  young  Apollo  and  the  little  Diana ; 
80  much  charm  and  beauty  did  the  mother  and 
children  display.  She  did  me  the  honour  of 
promising  me  her  friendship,  and  I  am  proud 
of  having  preserved  to  this  hour  so  dear  and  so 
precious  a  gift  But  I  should  add,  to  the  praise 
of  the  sex,  that  I  have  found  more  fidelity  in 
my  female  than  in  my  male  friends,  having 
been  more  often  deceived  by  the  male  and  ne- 
ver hy  the  female.^ 

The  Abb6  was  a  fortunate  man,  and  pro- 
bably a  safe  one.  In  a  letter  to  her  daughter, 
in  1667,  Madame  de  S^vigne  recalls  a  simi- 
lar group : 

*  Monsieur  de  Pompone  remembers  a  day 
when  you  were  a  little  girl  at  my  uncle^s.  You 
were  behind  a  window,  with  your  brother,  more 
beautiful,  he  says,  than  an  angel ;  you  said  that 
you  were  a  prisoner,  that  you  were  a  princess 
banished  from  your  father's  house.  Your  bro- 
ther was  beautiful  like  you  I  you  were  nine. 
He  reminded  me  of  this  day.  He  has  never 
forgotten  a  moment  when  he  has  seen  you.' 

The  interest  she  took  in  them  may  have 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  exclusion  ^f 
other  interests ;  but  we  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  would  fain  convert  her  maternal 
love  into  a  new  virtue,  or  fling  round  it 
an  additional  halo,  by  supposing  that  she 
caught  at  it  and  clung  to  it  as  a  plank  of 
safety  or  a  shield.  If  there  be  a  passion  or 
feeling  inborn  and  instinctive,  it  is  this.  It 
cannot  be  adopted,  or  deepened  for  an  emer- 
gency, at  will.    Her  excess  of  fondness  for 


We  may  suppose  that  the  animated  pleasures  of 
the  capital  contributed  to  retain  her  there.  .  . 
It  is  probable  that  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking  (1657-1658),  their  education  was 
the  motive  that  retained  her  at  Paris,  and 
forced  her  to  remain  there.'  ( Walckenaer.)  She 
was  at  most  of  the  court  entertainments,  and 
was  frequently  the  ^est  of  Fouquet  in  1658 : 
her  daughter  being  then  fourteen  and  her  son 
twelve.  One  of  her  reasons  for  preferring  Paris 
was  that  the  air  of  Brittany  was  bad  for  her  com> 
plexion. 


her  children  was  natural  and  spontaneous. 
It  was  not,  and  could  not  be,  the  result  of  a 
resolution  to  be  good.  She  could  no  more 
have  moderated  than  created  it ;  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  both  boy  and  girl  were  spoiled. 
Flattery  and  indulgence  planted  or  fostered 
in  each  the  qualities  that  proved  most  inju- 
rious or  unamiable  in  after  life.  They  were 
well  taught,  so  far  as  concerns  acquirements 
and  accomplishments,  but  the  son  grew  up 
reckless  and  dissipated ;  the  daughter  haugh- 
ty, vain,  selfish,  and  cross-grained. 

The  advance  of  Mademoislle  Fran9oise 
Marguerite  towards  womanhood  is  marked 
by  some  verses  of  Saint-Pavin,  from  which  it 
appears  that  Manon,  as  she  was  called  in  her 
tnirteenth  or  fourteenth  year,  was  annoyed 
at  being  so  called  :  that  she  was  beginning  to 
form  ^e  charm  of  her  mother's  society, 
where  the  only  name  she  went  by  was  la  belle 
Madelonne :  that,  giving  up  birds  and  dolls, 
she  had  acquired  a  taste  for  battledore  and 
shuttlecock ;  a  game  which  (as  a  well-known 
story  proves)  may  be  turned  to  good  account 
by  coquetry.  She  was  also  said  to  be  fond 
of  revereiy  a  game  of  cards.  It  was  when 
she  was  about  a  year  older,  in  the  winter  of 
1662-1668,  that  she  was  presented  at  court 
by  her  mother — matre  pulchrd  filia  pul- 
ckrior — and  she  at  once  took  rant  with  the 
received  beauties : — 

*The  sensation  she  created,'  says  Madame  de 
Puliga,  *  was  great ;  her  beauty  being  of  a  kind 
well  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  though  in 
some  degree  a  tenderness  of  expression  was 
wanting.  To  the  dazzling  complexion  of  a 
blonde  she  united  perfect  regularity  of  features ; 
all  her  portraits,  that  painted  by  Mignard  es- 
pecially, represent  her  as  singularly  beautiful. 
There  is  in  her  countenance  a  remarkable  har- 
mony ;  it  seems  as  if  the  most  critical  eye  could 
not  wish  her  in  any  single  particular  to  be  other- 
wise. Looking  at  this  **  amiable  countenance," 
of  which  MacUmie  de  S6vign6  speaks  so  often, 
the  peculiarity  of  her  daughter's  beauty  is 
readily  understood.  Yet  there  was  something 
deficient  in  all  this  perfection  :  a  lack  of 
warmlh,  of  geniality,  absence,  too,  of  all  those 
outward  endearments  which  rendered  her  mo- 
ther so  fascinating,  and  which  in  the  daughter 
silenced  and  repelled  the  admiration  she  called 
forth.' 

The  Marquis  deTr6ville,  a  high  authority,  ex- 
claimed, *  This  beauty  will  set  the  world  on 
fire.'  Bussy  pronounced  her  to  be  the  pret- 
tiest girl  in  France ;  ♦  and  in  La  Fontaine's 
dedication  of  a  fable  to  her  are  these 
lines: — 


*  *  La  plus  jciiefiUe  de  France,'  But  the  word 
joli  meant  then  rather  charming  than  pretty. 
Thus  Madame  de  S^vign6  writes  in  1676,  <  Noe 
Fran^ais  sent  si  almables  et  si  joUs.' 
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^  Voos  qui  naqultes  toute  beUe, 
A  Yotre  indifference  pres.' 

^Beautj  bom  in  eyery  sense, 
Barring  jour  indifference.' 

She  herself  was  so  Iqst  in  admiration  of 
her  own  surpassing  charms  that,  when  her 
ex-master  in  philosophy,  the  Abb6  de  la 
Mousse,  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  her 
that,  like  all  things  human,  they  were  sub- 
ject to  decay,  *  Yes,'  was  her  reply,  *  but  they 
are  not  decayed  yet'  She  was  ri^ht  cnougn 
here,  and  so  was  the  English  girl  who,  on 
being  reminded  by  her  spiritual  guide  that 
beauty  was  only  skin  deep,  remarked  that 
this  was  deep  enough  till  people  began  going 
into  society  without  their  skins.  It  was 
probably  the  indifference  or  conceit  which 
Mademoiselle  betrayed  in  manner  and  ex- 
presdon  that  led  many  to  award  the  pahn 
to  the  mother,  then  thirty-seven.  Thus 
Manage : — 

*  Je  Tai  dit  dans  la  famille, 

£t  je  le  dind  toujours,  < 

^  Yous  n'aimez  point  yotre  fille, 

Ce  miracle  de  nos  jours. 
Par  r^clat  incomparable 

De  yotre  teint,  de  yos  yeux, 
Par  yotre  esprit  adorable, 

Vood  I'effacez  en  tous  lieuz.' 

Again  we  risk  an  imitation : — 

*  Your  loye  for  her 's  a  blind, 

Or  you'd  surely  yeil  awhile 
Those  mirrors  of  your  mind, 

Your  eyes,  your  lips,  your  smile. 
I  say  it  in  all  places, 

I  say  it  in  all  ways. 
Your  brilliancy  effaces 

This  wonder  of  our  days.' 

Confiding  in  her  daughter's  pride  and 
coobese,  or  led  away  by  the  loye  of  plea- 
sore,  Madame  de  S6yi^6  fearlessly  carried 
her  into  the  charmed  circle  where  sednctioDs 
were  rife.  The  young  lady  was  permitted 
to  figure  in  ballets  before  the  King  in  cos- 
tomes  peculiarly  adapted  to  shew  off  her  at- 
tractions :  as  an  Amazon,  a  8ea-n3rmph,  and 
Omphale,  in  succession.  She  was,  of  course, 
tie  object  of  frequent  pursuit,  but  the  most 
enterprising  gallants,  after  a  brief  trial, 
gave  up  all  hope  of  the  prize ;  and  when  the 
perverted  notions  of  the  period  marked  or 
*  «9otted '  her  as  an  object  of  royal  favour, 
this  vas  deemed  an  exalted  compliment,  im- 
plying not  the  semblance  of  a  slur. 

In  1668,  when  the  passion  of  the  King 
for  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valli^re  began  to 
cool,  the  Due  do  Rohan  was  trying  to  se- 
cure the  expected  vacancy  for  his  sister 
Madame  de  Soubise,  and  the  Due  de  Feuil- 
We  for  Mademoiselle  de  S^yign^.  On 
hearing  this  bit  of  news  from  Madame  de 


Montmorency,  Bussy,  susceptible  as  he  was 
on  the  point  of  family  honour,  reDlies,  *I 
should  be  very  glad  if  the  King  would  attach 
himself  to  MMemoiselle  de  S^vign^,  for 
the  damsel  is  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and  he 
could  not  do  better.'  Revolting  as  this 
sounds  now,  Bussy  simply  hoped  his  young 
relative  would  obtain  a  preferment  which 
was  coveted  for  their  wives,  daughters,  sis- 
ters, and  nieces  by  so-called  honourable  men. 
*  Have  you  heard,  writes  Madame  de  S6yign6 
to  Madame  de  Grignan,  in  1671,  'that  Yil- 
larceaux,  speaking  to  the  king  about  a  place 
for  his  son,  adroitly  took  occasion  to  tell  him 
that  there  were  officious  people  who  busied 
themselves  in  telling  his  niece  that  his  Ma- 
jesty had  some  designs  on  her :  that,  if  this 
were  so,  he  b^ged  to  be  employed :  that 
the  affair  would  be  better  in  his  hands  than 
in  any  other ;  and  that  he  could  bring  it  to 
a  successful  termination  \  The  King  burst 
out  laughing,  and  told  him,  *<  Yillarceaux, 
you  and  I  are  too  old  to  meddle  with  dam- 
sels of  fifteen." ' 

By  common  consent,  the  belle  Madelonne^ 
with  all  her  beauty,  cultivation  amd  intelli- 
gence, was  an  uninteresting  person,  and 
year  after  year  passed  away  without  produc- 
ing an  acceptable  suitor  for  her  hand.  She 
inspired  no  passion ;  and  an  aUiance  with 
her  family — Frondeuse  and  Jans6niste,  with 
de  Retz  and  Bussy  for  its  illustrations — of- 
fered small  prospect  of  rising  in  the  only 
place  in  which  young  ambition  then  could 
rise,  at  court.  The  mother's  impatience  and 
irritation  at  the  bad  taste  or  want  of  spirit 
in  the  male  sex,  are  betrayed  in  her  corre- 
spondence. In  reply  to  Bussy  regretting 
tnat  the  young  lady  had  not  been  so  fortu- 
nate as  her  friend  Mademoiselle  de  Brancas, 
recently  married  to  the  Prince  d'Harcourt, 
Madame  de  S6vigne  writes,  *  The  prettiest 
girl  in  France  is  your  very  humble  servant ; 
this  name  sounds  agreeable  enough.  I  am, 
however,  tired  of  doing  it  the  honours.' 
Bussy  replies :  '  The  prettiest  girl  in  France 
knows  full  well  what  I  am  to  her.  I  long 
as  much  as  you  for  another  to  aid  you  in 
doing  the  honours ;  it  is  in  its  bearings  on 
her  Uiat  I  recognise  the  ci^rice  of  destiny, 
.  as  well  as  in  my  own  affairs.'  A  month  later, 
Madame  de  S^vigne  resumes :  <  The  pret- 
tiest girl  in  France  is  more  worthy  than  ever 
of  your  esteem  and  friendship.  Her  destiny 
is  so  difficult  to  comprehend,  that,  as  for 
me,  I  can  make  nothing  of  it'  Emblems 
and  devices  were  in  vogue,  and  the  device 
of  this  young  lady  (engraved  on  her  seal) 
was  a  pomegranate,  with  the  motto :  H  piv 
(piu)  graio  ncuconde — implying  that  her 
best  qualities  were  unseen.  'iHie  precise 
contrary  was  the  fact. 
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A  husband  was  found  at  last  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Comte  do  Grignan,  the  head  of 
an  illustrious  family,  who  had  held  high 
employments  and  buried  two  wives;  aged 
thirty-seven,  plain  in  person  and  distin- 
guished in  manners.  The  great  event 
is  thus  announced  to  Bussy  by  Madame  : — 

*  I  must  tell  you  what  no  doubt  will  give 
you  pleasure.  It  is,  that  at  last  the  **  prettiest 
girl  m  France  "  marries  not  the  prettiest  young 
man,  but  one  of  the  most  **  honn^tes  hommes^ 
in  the  Kingdom  ;  whom  you  have  long  known. 
All  his  wives  have  died  to  make  way  for  your 
cousin,  and  even  his  father  and  his  son,  out  of 
extraordinary  kindness ;  so,  being  richer  than 
he  has  ever  been,  and  being  moreover  by  his 
birth,  by  his  establishments,  and  by  his  good 
qualities  such  as  we  could  wish,  we  do  not 
haggle  with  him  as  it  is  customary  to  do,  but 
put  our  trust  in  the  two  families  that  have 
gone  before  us.  He  appears  much  pleased  at 
our  alliance,  and  as  soon  as  we  hear  from  his 
uncle,  the  Archbishop  of  Aries — ^his  other 
uncle,  the  Bishop  of  Uzds,  being  here — the  af- 
fair will  be  completed  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  I  am  a  sufSciently  precise  lady,  I 
would  not  fail  to  ask  your  advice  and  approba- 
tion. The  public  seems  satisfied,  that  is  much ; 
for  we  are  so  foolish  that  we  seem  to  regulate 
ourselves  by  thaV 

Bussy  replies  that  she  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  news  would  give  him  pleasure : 

*  There  is  only  one  thing  that  alarms  me 
for  the  prettiest  girl  in  France ;  it  is  that 
Grignan,  not  yet  an  old  man,  is  already  at 
his  third  wife ;  he  uses  up  almost  as  many 
wives  as  coats,  or  at  least  as  coaches ;  with 
this  drawback,  I  think  my  cousin  fortunate  ; 
as  for  him,  there  is  nothing  wanting  to  his 
happiness.'  The  bride  elect  was  a  little 
staggered  by  the  same  refiection,  and  al- 
though Bluebeard  was  the  creation  of  a 
later  age,  she  experienced,  by  anticipation, 
an  ill-defined  fear  of  such  a  character. 
Her  scruples  were  got  over,  as  well  as  the 
more  reasonable  objections  of  Retz,  to  the 
uncertainty  touching  the  Grignan  estates, 
which  Madame  de  S?vign6  imprudently  ne- 
glected to  clear  up.  She  paid  over  the 
dowry  (60,000  francs)  without  inquiry,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  on  the  29th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1669. 

As  marriages  go,  it  may  be  called  a  happy 
marriage,  in  spite  of  the  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments to  which  there  are  frequent  allu- 
sions in  the  letters,  and  in  spite  of  her  hus- 
band's peculiar  style  of  ugliness,  which  led 
to  his  being  niclmamed  Sfaiou  (Tom-cat). 

*  It  is  certain,'  says  M.  de  Walckenaer,  *  that 
Madame  de  Grignan  was  afraid  of  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  King.  When  she  ap- 
peared at  court  with  her  husband,  whose  ug- 


liness formed  so  strong  a  contrast  to  her 
own  beauty,  not  only  did  she  abstain  from 
any  refinement  of  dress,  but  she  ventured  to 
shock  the  despotic  will  of  fashion,  by  hiding 
under  a  far  from  becombg  garment  the 
charms  which  the  young  women  of  her  age 
were  bound  to  display.'  In  a  letter  of  the 
following  year,  Madame  de  S6vign6  asks : 
*Do  you  remember  how  sick  we  were  of 
that  horrid  black  cloak  ?  This  disregard  of 
appearance  was  that  of  a  virtuous  woman  ; 
M.  de  Grignan  may  thank  you  for  it ;  but  it 
was  very  tiresome  for  the  lookers-on.' 
There  was  a  Lady  Edgeworth  who,  in  con- 
sequence of  the'  marked  admiration  of 
Charles  IL  at  her  presentation,  refused  to 
attend  his  court  a  second  time.  But  one  of 
the  darkest  catastrophes  in  English  history 
was  brought  about  by  the  opposite  behavi- 
our of  a  wife.  When  Athelwald,  sap 
Hume,  entreated  Elfrida  to  conceal  her 
beauty  from  Edgar,  *  she  promised  compli- 
ance, though  nothing  was  farther  from  her 
intention.  She  appeared  before  the  King 
with  all  the  advantages  which  the  richest 
attire  and  the  most  engaging  airs  could  be- 
stow upon  her,  and  excited  at  once  in  his 
bosom  the  highest  love  towards  herself,  and 
the  most  furious  desire  of  revenge  against 
her  husband.' 

The  Comte  de  Grignan  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-General  of  Provence  (virtually 
Governor)  in  November,  1669,  and  immedi- 
ately left  Paris.  Madame  de  Grignan,  de- 
tained by  her  confinement  and  other  causes, 
did  not  join  him  till  January,  1671 ;  and 
this,  the  first  separation  of  mother  and 
daughter,  is  the  turning-point  of  their  com- 
mon history;  and  according  to  the  bio- 
graphers, the  starting-point  of  the  mother's 
epistolaiT  fame.  Expressing  the  popular 
notion,  Madame  de  Puliga  says,  *The  let- 
ters of  Madame  de  S^vigne  would  not  be 
the  monument  of  genius  they  are,  had  Ma- 
dame de  Grignan  remained  in  Paris;  but 
not  at  such  a  price  would  Madame  de  S^- 
vign6,  we  feel  sure,  have  bought  the  emi- 
nent place  posterity  has  awarded  her.'  She 
was  forty-five  in  1671,  and  had  been  an  as- 
siduous correspondent  since  she  was  fifteen. 
She  had  already  written  most  of  the  letters 
to  Bussy,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  her 
fame :  the  letters  to  Pomponne  on  the  trial 
of  Fouquet,  and  the  letters  to  Coulanges, 
describing  the  Grande  Demoiselle  and  liin* 
zun  romance.  She  would  have  gone  on 
writing  in  the  same  fashion  in  any  case, 
but  she  was  evidently  stimulated  into  rest- 
less, feverish  activity  by  her  passion  for  her 
daughter :  her  pen  was  consequently  more 
prolific  upon  general  topics,  and  we  are  ex- 
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chahrely  indebted  to  the  separation  for  the 
pisages  in  which  her  maternal  love  is  so  ex> 
qoisitely  delineated  and  expressed. 

But  was  that  passion  an  improYing  or  ele- 
Tatingone?  Did  it  strengthen  her  mind? 
Was  it  creditable  to  her  understanding? 
Was  it  not  positively  injnrious  both  to  the 
object  and  herself  ?  M.  de  Walckenaer 
aays  that  she  had  strong  literary  tendencies, 
but  that  maternal  lore  was  to  her  what 
the  love  of  fame  was  to  other  gifted 
women  who  wrote  books,  and  that  her 
daughter  was  the  sole  public  she  cared 
about  If  so,  the  world  may  have  lost  in- 
itead  of  gaining  by  her  unrestrained  tender- 
oesflL  St  Simon  terms  it  her  sole  defect ; 
and,  speaking  of  Amauld  d'Andilly,  she  tells 
her  daughter : — 

'  He  scolded  me  verr  seriously,  and  told  me 
I  was  mad  not  to  think  of  converting  myself  ; 
that  I  was  a  pretty  pagan  ;  that  I  made  you 
my  idol :  that  this  sort  of  idolatry  was  as  dan- 
goroos  as  any  other,  though  appearing  less 
criminal  to  me.' 

Far  from  thinking  it  criminal,  she  took 
pride  in  it     She  writes  from  Livry : — 

^I  make  a  little  La  Trappe  of  this  place:  I 
wish  to  pray  to  God  and  make  a  thousand  re- 
flexions. I  intend  to  fast  a  great  deal  for  all 
sorts  of  reasons,  and  above  all  ni'ennuyer  for 
the  love  of  God.  But,  my  dear  daughter, 
what  I  shall  do  much  better  than  all  this,  is 
to  think  of  you.  I  have  done  nothing  else 
BQce  I  got  here  ;  and,  unable  to  contain  my 
onotions,  I  have  seated  myself  to  write  to 
TOO  at  the  end  of  the  little  dark  walk  vou 
like  so  much,  on  the  mossy  bank  on  which  I 
have  seen  you  recline.  But,  my  God  !  where 
have  I  not  seen  you  here  ?  And  how  all  these 
tbongfats  pierce  my  heart !  There  is  not  a 
place,  a  spot,  neither  in  the  house,  nor  in  the 
chnrdi,  nor  in  the  country,  nor  in  the  garden, 
where  I  hare  not  seen  you.  In  some  way  or 
other,  I^ee  vou  ;  you  are  present  to  me  ;  I 
thiak  and  think  again'  of  all :  my  head  and 
mj  mind  are  racked ;  but  I  turn  in  vain,  I 
8Mk  in  vain  :  that  darling  child  whom  I  love 
so  passionately,  is  two  hundred  leagues  away  : 
1  have  her  no  longer ;  and  then  I  weep  with- 
oat  restraint' 

This  is  genuine ;  yet  the  letters  in  which 
^  same  sentiment  is  produced  and  repro- 
dnced  in  touching  forms  of  inexhaustible 
TOety,  bear  a  strong  analogy  to  poetical 
compositions  like  Petrarch's  Sonnets  and 
Tennyson's  In  Memoriam.  Except  at  the 
commencement,  they  spring  quite  as  much 
hT>m  the  imagination  as  the  heart:  the  com- 
pWnt,  or  sorrow,  becomes  by  habit  a  luxury ; 
«d  the  writer  finds  a  positive  pleasure  in 
exciting  her  foncy  and  then  following  its 
flow. 


Conscious  as  she  must  have  been  of  her 
daughter's  defects  of  heart  and  temper,  she 
writes  in  1686: — 

*Is  there  anyone  in  the  world  more  en- 
lightened, and  more  penetrated  with  reason 
and  with  your  duties  than  you  are  ?  You  know 
full  well  that  you  are  above  others ;  you  have 
wisdom,  judgment,  discernment ;  uncertainty, 
because  you  are  too  enlightened;  cleverness, 
insinuation,  purpose,  when  you  will ;  prudence, 
firmness,  presence  of  mind,  eloquence,  and  the 
gift  of  being  loved  when  you  desire  it,  and 
sometimes  a  great  deal  more  than  you  desire. 
Paper  is  not  wanting,  nor  the  materials  to  fill 
it ;  but  to  say  all  in  a  word,  you  have  in  you  all 
that  is  requisite  to  be  whatever  you  aspire  to. 
There  are  some  people  in  whom  the  stuff  is 
wanting.  .  .  .  My  child,  do  not  complain.' 

In  the  intercourse  between  these  ladies, 
the  maxim,  *  the  absent  are  always  in  the 
wrong,'  was  reversed.  It  was  only  when 
separated  that  they  agreed ;  and  their  occa- 
sional meetings  were  invariably  followed  by 
heartburnings  and  regrets.  As  a  mamed 
woman,  wrapped  up  in  her  husband,  her 
children  and  her  establishments,  Madame  de 
Grignan  felt  the  ridicule  of  being  petted  and 
fondled  like  a  child,  and  sometimes  allowed 
her  temper  to  get  the  better  of  her  vanity. 

In  1671, Madame  de  S6vign6  writes: 

*  You  tell  me  I  have  been  unjust  on  the  sub- 
ject of  your  affection  for  me,  but  I  have  been 
so  even  more  than  you  imagine ;  I  hardly  dare 
own  to  you  to  what  extent  I  carried  my  folly. 
I  have  imamned  you  felt  an  aversion  to  me,  and 
1  have  believed  it  because  I  fancied  your 
behavioiu*  towards  me  was  that  which  I  should 
adopt  towards  those  I  hate ;  and  only  consider, 
I  believed  this  dreadful  thing  when  most 
ardently  wishing  the  contrary  I  In  such  mo- 
ments—I must  lay  bare  to  you  my  entire  weak- 
ness—if anyone  had  thrust  a  poniard  into  my 
heart  it  would  not  have  wounded  me  so  mor- 
tally as  that  fancy.' 

In  1677 :  *  Let  us,  my  child,  re-establish 
our  reputation  by  another  journey,  when  we 
will  be  reasonable,  that  is  you ;  and  when 
we  shall  not  be  told,  You  are  killing  one 
another.' 

Madame  de  Sevign6  was  an  irreproach- 
able administrator  of  her  own  property, 
never  got  into  debt,  and  gave  her  son  the 
best  advice  on  that  subject ;  but  on  hearing 
that  a  marchande  of  Paris  had  been  endea- 
vouring to  get  some  money  due  to  her  from 
the  Grignans,  she  writes : — 

'  Imagine  making  a  journey  of  five  hundred 
miles  to  ask  for  money  from  persons  who  send 
what  they  can  and  are  dying  to  send  more  I 
No  person's  arrival  at  Grignan  could  more  have 
astonished  ma  When  I  heard  it,  I  actually 
screamed.  Tou  are  reasonable,  and  did  toell 
not  to  illruee  her;  but  how  did  y(m>get  out|Of 
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her  clutches  and  of  her  inundation  of  words  in 
which  one  is  drowned  ? ' 

For  once,  she  hazarded  a  sensible  remon- 
strance against  the  high  play  in  which  the 
Grignans  indulged: — 

*  I  hear  on  different  sides  that  you  both  lose 
all  you  stake.  Why,  why,  such  ill-luck  ?  why 
that  perpetual  little  drain  I  haye  always  found 
so  inconvenient  ?.  .  .  . 

*  Continued  ill-luck  provokes  and  offends. 
We  hate  thus  to  be  mocked  by  Fortune,  The 
advantage  oUiers  have  over  us  is  humiliating, 
though  it  be  only  a  trifle.  My  love,  Nicole  ex- 
presses that  so  welL  I  hate  Fortune,  and  am 
well  convinced  that  she  is  blind  to  treat  you  in 
such  a  fashion.  If  she  had  but  one  eye,  you 
would  not  be  so  unlucky.' 

And  again,  a  month  afterwards : — 

*  You  have  wonderful  iUluck ;  you  always 
lose.  This  swallows  up  a  great  deal  of 
money.  I  cannot  believe  you  have  enough  not 
to  feel  these  continual  losses.  Take  my  ad- 
vice, do  not  persist  I  feel  more  than  you  do 
that  perpetual  ill-luck.  Remember  that  you 
have  spent  all  that  money  without  diverting 
yourself.  Quite  the  contrary ;  you  have  given 
five  or  six  thousand  francs  to  bore  yourself. 
My  child,  I  am  getting  too  earnest ;  you  must 
say,  like  Tartuffe,  **  It  is  an  excess  of  zeal."  * 

A  complete  contrast  to  his  sister,  Charles, 
Marquis  de  S6vign^  (bom  in  1648),  was  en- 
dowed with  his  mother's  joyous  tempera- 
ment and  much  of  her  ready  wit.  When 
under  the  same  roof  with  her,  he  fell  in  with 
her  tastes  and  ways,  walked,  talked,  and  read 
with  her,  and  was  a  most  delightful  compa- 
nion, which  may  be  one  reason  why  she 
never  idealises  him  when  absent  He  was 
brave  and  honourable,  and  had  served  with 
distinction ;  but  he  was  dissipated  and  ex- 
travagant, a  sort  of  Charles  Surface  in  his 
way.  The  third  Earl  of  Oxford  defined 
timber '  an  excrescence  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face, placed  there  for  the  payment  of  debts.' 
Lord  AlvajiJ^y  having  sent  orders  for  the 
cutting  y  lo^  more  timber  on  his  estate, 
the  mei  Aa,mf  ^  .^^re  was  nothing  left 
stanmngr-Tv  the  sign-posts.' — *Then  cut 
them  down.'  The  Marquis  de  S6vign6  en- 
tertained the  same  view  of  the  final  cause  of 
timber.  ^His  mother  writes,  in  1680  : — 

*  I  was  f^esterday  at  the  Buron,  and  returned 
at  night  J  thought  I  must  have  cried  on  seeing 
the  degn^tion  of  this  estate.  It  possessed 
the  oldest,  trees  in  the  world ;  and  my  son  dur- 
ing his  last  journey  had  them  felled.  He  also 
sold  a  little  clump  which  was  truly  beautiful 
All  this  is  pitiable.  He  carried  off  four  hun- 
dred pistoles,  of  which  he  had  not  a  sou  remain- 
ing a  month  after.  It  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand what  he  does,  nor  what  his  stay  in  Brit- 
tany cost  him,  where  he  was  like  a  b^gar,  for 
he  had  sent  back  his  footmen  and  his  coachman 


to  Paris,  and  he  had  no  one  but  Larcfaemin  with 
him  in  this  town,  where  he  remained  two 
months.  He  has  found  out  how  to  spend  with- 
out keeping  up  an  appearance,  how  to  lose 
without  gambling,  and  how  to  pay  without 
getting  out  of  debt;  always  a  thirst  for  and  a 
want  of  money  in  peace  as  in  war.  It  is  an 
abyss  of  I  know  not  what,  for  he  has  not  a  sin- 
gle fancy,  but  his  hand  is  a  crucible  in  which 
gold  mdts.  My  child,  you  must  endure  all 
this.  All  those  afflicted  dryads  I  saw  yester- 
day, all  those  venerable  rund  deities  who  no 
longer  know  where  to  find  shelter,  all  those  old 
crows  established  for  two  centuries  in  the  hor- 
ror of  those  woods,  those  owls,  who  in  this  ob- 
scuritr  announced  by  their  mournful  cries  the 
miseries  of  all  men — all  this  yesterday  uttered 
plaints  to  me  that  sensibly  touched  my  heart ; 
and  who  knows  that  some  of  those  old  oaks 
have  not  spoken,  like  the  one  in  which  Clorinde 
was  ?*  This  place  was  a  place  of  enchantment, 
if  there  ever  was  one.' 

His  affair  with  Ninon  made  her  tremble 
for  his  religious  piinciples,  to  which,  like 
other  French  mothers,  she  attached  more  im- 
portance than  to  his  morals : — 

*  But  how  dangerous  she  is,  that  Ninon  I  If 
you  knew  how  she  discourses  on  religion,  you 
would  be  horrified.  Her  zeal  to  pervert  young 
men  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Monsieur  de  St  Ger- 
mains  whom  we  saw  once  at  Livry.  She  says 
your  brother  has  the  simplicity  of  a  dove.' 

Soon  afterwards : — 

*  Ninon  has  thrown  him  over :  he  was  un- 
happy when  she  was  fond  of  him:  he  is  in 
despair  at  her  caring  for  him  no  longer,  and  so 
much  the  more  that  she  does  not  speak  of  him 
with  much  respect  She  says  he  has  a  soul  of 
houilli^  a  body  of  wet  paper,  a  heart  of  pump- 
kin f ricasseea  in  snow.' 

Besides  lavishing  the  most  fulsome  praises 
on  the  daughter's  beauty,  which  was  real, 
the  mother  expatiates  on  her  popularity, 
which  was  entirely  fabulous : — 

*  Madame  du  Que  has  written  toX;>ifsieur  de 
Cotdanges  that  you  are  as  beautiful  as  an 
angeL  She  is  chan» '  ^"  '^^'  /.  i,'''and  well 
pleased  with  your  ^  pjnteness.  ...  Do  you 
know  that  to  be  remembered  by  you  is  consider- 
ed a  fortune  ?  Those  who  are  not,  long  for  the 
distinction.  The  word  you  sent  for  my  aunt  is 
beyond  price ;  you  are  very  far  from  f orgott^gu' 

Bussy  says,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Set- 
d6ry,  in  If'f  8  :— 

*  That  \f  oniMii  r^adame  de  Qrignan]  h?  ••    ■* 
but  of  so  sour  \  kind :   her  pride  is  so  insup- 
portable, ihki  hike  will  make  herself  as  many 
enemies  as  her  mother  has  made  friends  and 
admirers.' 

In  addition  to  the  drain  on  her  resources 

*  She  refers  to  the  18th  canto  of  Tasso's  *  Jeru- 
salem Delivered.' 
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from  the  8on*8  extravagancefs  sbe  was  fre- 
quently sending  presents  to  her  daughter  : 
a  peari  necklace,  for  which  she  paid  twelve 
thousand  livres,  being  one.  She  was  there- 
fore occasionally  obliged  to  put  the  screw  on 
her  fanners  and  agents,  who  were  always  in 
arrear.  Starting  for  Brittany  in  1680,  she 
writes :  *  I  am  going  like  a  fury  to  be  paid. 
I  am  determined  not  to  listen  to  any  excuses. 
It  is  a  singular  thing  what  a  quantity  of 
money  is  owing  to  me.  I  shall  always  be 
saying  like  the  Avare  :  *  Money,  money  ! ' 
She  relents  a  little  on  arriving.  *  What  an- 
noys me  is  to  be  doing  harm ;  but  when  I 
fay  at  drowning,  and  I  ask  myself  which  am 
to  drown.  Monsieur  de  la  Jarie  (a  farmer) 
or  myself,  without  hesitation  I  say.  Monsieur 
de  la  Jarie,  and  that  gives  me  courage.'  Her 
courage  rapidly  melts  away :  *  It  is  true  that 
since  I  have  arrived  here,  I  have  been  giving 
away  rather  large  sums :  one  morning  800 
francs,  another  1000,  another  5000,  &c.  It 
seems  I  am  joking,  but  it  is  a  too  positive 
fact  I  find  farmers  and  millers  who  owe 
me  these  sums,  and  who  have  not  a  sou  to 
pay  me :  so  I  am  compelled  to  give  it  to 
thenu'  Fond  as  she  was  of  town  life,  she 
has  an  unaffected  fondness  for  rural  enjoy- 
ments, and  there  is  a  natural  ring  in  her 
burst  of  pleasure  at  beAl^  rid  of  some  preten- 
tious acquaintance  at  Vicbiy : — 

'  At  last  I  am  going  to  be  a  lone,  and  I  am  very 
delighted  at  it  .  .  .  Provide  Mi  they  don*t  carry 
the  country  off  with  them,  th(  ^  river,  the  hundred 
of  little  woods  and  streams,  the  fields,  and  the 
peasants  who  d^ce  in  the  ^elds,  I  consent  to 
bid  adieu  to  all  the  rest  The  country  alone 
will  cure  me.* 


Whether  in  town  or 


country,   she  was 


never  without  objects  of  ilnterest  She  read 
a  great  deal :  she  fixed  eaLh  Cynthia  of  the 
minute ;  and  there  was  nov phase  of  the  na- 
tional mind  which  she  let\pass  unobserved, 
no  fleeting  fashion  in  speculation  or  senti- 
ment will-  y^'.\  -^  lid  Ipot  fall  in  suffi- 
ciently to  mark  its  teif.ency^  and  appreciate 
its  force.  The  attached  frieiids  with  whom 
«he  lived  in  intimacy  w^re  so^,  numerous  that 
the  puzzle  is  how  she  f<und  time  for  all  of 
them. 

The  Duchesse   de  L(>ngueville  was  the 

dream  of  Rochefoucauld  in  his  orime,  Ma- 

.  'Jame  de  la  Fayette  his  0QP*''^l^%n  in  his 

xsmciiiiQ.     She  said  of  him,  ^H  m'a  donn6  de 

XspnU  mais  j'ai  reform^  son  Cu.«»r.'  Madame 

t>  B^vign^  was  with  them  almost  daily,  and 

rjrmed  one  of  the  circle  at  Rochefoucauld's 

lonae,  tp  whom  he  read  his  Maxims  for  the 

express  purpose  of  inviting  comment     In 

reference  to  his  sufferings  from  the  gout,  she 

writes:  *His  chateau  en  Espagne  is  to  be 


well  enough  to  be  carried  to  his  friends' 
houses  or  into  his  carriage  to  take  the  air. 
.  .  .  He  begged  I  would  tell  you  that  those 
racked  on  the  wheel  only  suffer  one  moment 
what  he  undergoes  half  his  life,  and  that  he 
looks  for  death  as  his  coup  de  gr&ce,^  When 
his  son  was  killed  and  his  grandson  wounded 
at  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  :  *  I  have  seen 
his  heart  laid  bare  in  this  cruel  affliction  :  he 
is  in  the  first  rank  of  all  I  know  for  courage, 
merit,  tenderness,  and  reason.  I  say  nothing 
of  his  wit  and  his  agreeability.'  The  admi- 
rable character  of  him  by  De  Retz  was  said 
to  have  been  provoked  by  one  of  himself  by 
Rochefoucauld,  shewn  him  by  Madame  de 
S6vign6.  Speaking  of  Madame  de  la  Fa- 
yette's grief  at  his  death,  she  says  :  *  Nothinff 
could  be  compared  to  the  confidence  and 
charm  of  their  friendship  :  my  daughter, 
think  of  it ;  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible 
to  sustain  a  greater  loss,  and  one  which  time 
can  less  easily  compensate.  I  have  not  quit- 
ted her  during  all  those  'days,^  She  writes 
to  her  daughter  in  167l  :  *Did  you  not 
think  the  five  or  six  fables  (La  Fontaine's) 
charming  that  are  in  the  volume  I  sent  you  ? 
We  were  all  enchanted  with  them  at  M.  de 
la  Rochefoucauld's,  and  we  learnt  by  heart 
"  Le  Singe  et  le  Chat" '  Several  of  the  fables 
were  submitted  in  manuscript  or  read  to  her 
prior  to  publication. 

She  was  still  more  devoted  to  her  distin- 
guished relative,  de  Retz,  whom  she  called 
*  the  hero  of  the  breviary,'  by  way  of  con- 
trast to  Turenne,  *  the  hero  of  the  sword.' 
In  one  letter  she  actually  goes  the  length  of 
telling  her  daughter  :  *  The  dear  Cardinal 
has  nearly  put  you  out  of  my  head.'  In  an- 
other :  *  I  must  see  our  Cardinal  to-night. 
I  must  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  him  before 
he  goes  to  bed.'  Again,  *  We  strive  to  amuse 
our  dear  Cardinal ;'  and  after  mentioning  that 
she  ha^Jeen  of  the  party  when  Comeille, 
Boileau  and  Moliere  readilMMMK^st  works 


to  him,  she  adds,  *  inTairthey  ^%  do  for 
his  service,  abd  it-is  not  little'^  .*  *.  one  of 
her  numerous  lett^bs' 'to '^xiiin  -eV)  ^^^  P'*®" 
served. 

Her  literary  taste  and  her  presence  were 
long  called  in  question  on  the  supposition  of 
her  having  said,  ^  Racine  passerc^^comme  le 
cafe ' — neither  Racine  nor  coffee  h^  ing  pass- 
ed away  or  blown  over.  She  said  nothing- 
of  the  sort  The  phrase  is  La  Harpe's,  based 
on  a  pure  fiction  of  Voltaire's.  On  the  16th 
March,  1672,  she  wrote:  *  Racine  writes 
plays  for  La  Champmesld  :  *  this  is  not 
writing  them  for  ages  to  come.  If  ever  he 
ceases  to  be  in  lovo,  it  will  be  no  longer  the 


*  The  actress  with  whom  Charles  de  S^vigne 
fell  in  love. 
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same  thing.  Our  old  friend  Corneille  for 
ever,  then.'  Four  years  later,  March  10th, 
1676  :  *  Tliere  you  are,  then,  cured  of  coffee 
for  good  and  all :  Mademoiselle  de  M4ri  has 
also  hanished  it.  After  such  mishaps  can 
we  count  upon  fortune  V  It  is  only  by 
tearing  these  passages  from  the  context, 
garbling  them,  and  pmcing  them  in  juxtapo- 
sition, that  the  semDlance  of  authority  can 
be  produced  by  Voltaire  when  he  states, 
*  Madame  de  S^rign^  is  constant  in  the  be- 
lief that  Racine  will  not  go  far :  she  judged 
him  like  coffee,  of  which  she  said  that  people 
would  soon  leave  it  off.'  This  having  pass- 
ed without  contradiction,  he  ventured  a  step 
farther  in  the  Preface  to  *  Irene  : ' — 

*  We  are  indignant  with  Madame  de  S^vigne, 
who  wrote  so  well  and  judged  so  badly.  .  .  . 
We  are  disgusted  by  this  wretched  partjr  spirit, 
with  this  blind  prejudice,  which  makes  her  say, 
The  fashion  of  admiring  Racine  will  pass  away 
like  the  fashion  of  coffee.' 

When  Racine  was  first  set  up  as  the  rival 
of  Corneille,  the  court  and  the  play  going 
public  were  divided  into  two  factions,  and 
Madame  de  S6vign6  eagerly  upheld  her  old 
friend  and  favourite  Corneille.*  When 
coffee  was  first  introduced,  she  complained 
of  its  heating  properties  and  recommended 
the  dilution  of  it  by  milk.  As  the  warmth 
of  controversy  cooled,  she  became  one  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  Racine,  and 
one  of  her  biographers,  M.  Aubenas,  suggests 
that  the  merit  of  inventing  cafe  au  lait  is 
due  to  her.f 

*  We  sup  every  evening  with  Madame  Scar- 
ron,'  writes  Madame  de  S6vign6  in  1671  ;  'she 
has  an  amiable  mind  and  marvellously  straight 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  reason  on  the  hor- 
rible agitations  of  a  country  (the  Court)  she 

knows  well :  the  despair  felt  by  D when 

her  place  seemed  so  miraculous  ;  the  continual 
rages  of  Lauzun,  the  gloomy  chagrinfCnd  me- 
lancholy ennui  of  the  ladies  of  St  G^e^main, — 
and  perhaps  the  most  envied  (Madame  de  Mon- 
taplan)  ie  not  exempt :  it  is  pleasant  to  hear 
her  talk  about  all  this.  These  discourses  lead 
us  sometim^  ve^^-farfrom  morality  to  mortal- 

*  In  1670,  at  the  mischievous  saj^r^tion  of 
Henrietta  of  Enj^land,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
two  great  dramatists  brought  out  each  a  tr^gedv 
on  the  same  subject.  Corneille,  *  Tite  et  Bere- 
nice ;  *  Racine,  *  Berenice.'  The  palm  was  awarded 
to  Racine,  who  was  then  in  the  maturity  of  his 
genius.    Corneille  was  in  his  decline. 

t  The  history  of  the  phrase  in  question  is 
given  in  detail  by  M.  Fournier  in  his  '  L'EIsprit 
dans  THistoire,*  chap.  1.  He  awards  to  Madacfie 
Cornuel  the  phrase  attributed  to  Mada'ne  do 
S^viprn6  of  la  monnoU  de  Monsieur  Twreane, 
used  to  describe  the  ^nerals  who  succeeded  the 
great  commander.  It  was  Madame  de  Grignan 
who,  when  her  daughter  married  a  financier, 
said,  " llfarU qudquefoie fumer  see  terree" 


ity,  one  while  Christian  and  one  while  political. 
We  often  speak  of  you  :  she  likes  your  mind 
and  your  manners  ;  so,  when  you  find  yourself 
here  again,  you  will  not  have  to  fear  being  oat 
of  fashion*' 

The  widow  Scarron,  who  afterwards 
(1685)  became  the  wife  of  the  great  mo- 
narch, had  been  selected  by  his  mistress,  Ma- 
dame de  Montespan,  to  take  charge  of  her 
illegitimate  children  by  his  Majesty.  This 
was  her  position  when  Madame  de  S6vign6 
passed  every  evening  with  her  s^d  attached 
so  much  importance  to  her  good  word.  The 
fact  is  she  was  quietly  working  her  way  up- 
wards in  a  way  which  inspired  esteem,  whilst 
it  augured  and  justified  success.  Rien  n^esi 
plus  habile  gu'une  conduite  irriprockabU, 
was  her  maxim  ;  and  Louis,  satiated  with 
pomps  and  vanities,  tired  of  facile  pleasures, 
fell,  and  fell  irrevocably,  under  the  yoke  of 
a  woman  who  told  him  unceasingly  that  all 
earthly  enjoyment  was  as  dust  compared 
with  the  welfare  of  his  soul.  The  serious 
turn  he  took  about  the  middle  of  his  reign, 
and  the  religious  persecutions  that  ensued, 
were  clearly  owing  to  her  influence  ;  yet  his 
religion  was  pure  bigotry  at  best,  whilst  there 
was  neither  earnestness  nor  sincerity  at  any 
time  in  hers.  She  took  it  up  after  a  careful 
study  of  the  King's  character,  as  the  instni« 
ment  best  adapted  for  her  ends ;  and  the 
selection  does  the  highest  credit  to  her  per- 
spicacity. It  was  m  reference  to  her  diligent 
performance  of  her  religious  duties  during 
the  life  of  Scarrob,  who  burlesqued  every- 
thing, that  she  said,  *  I  did  not  act  thus  to 
please  God,  but  I  wished  to  be  looked  up  to  : 
my  passion  was  to  make  myself  a  name.' 
On  another  occasion  she  declared  there  was 
nothing  she  would  not  do  to  get  the  reputa- 
tion of  (ifemmeforte.  She  wrote  to  Ninon 
de  I'Enclos  in  1666,  to  tell  Rochefoucauld 
that  his  book  of  *  Maxims '  and  the  book  of 
Job  were  her  only  studies.  In  illustration 
of  the  King's  religion  it  is  authentically  told 
that  he  objected  to  the  appointment  of  a 
man  to  a  foreign  mis^n  because  he  was  a 
Jansenist,  but  withdrew  the  objection*  on 
being  assured  tliat  the  nominee  was  simply 
an  Atheist  I<  was  under  the  joint  auspices 
of  this  well-assorted  pair  that  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  was  Revoked  in  1686 — the  year  of 
their  marriage — and  that  an  ascetic  gloom 
settled  down,  during  their  joint  lives,  upon 
the  court. 

It  had  already  become  the  fashion  to  l>e 
devout, — ^for  frailty  to  take  refuge  in  sanc- 
tity ;  and  what  was  said  of  the  chief  heroine 
of  the  Fronde  might  have  been  said  of  man^* 
others  :  JSlle  se  sauve  sur  la  mkrne  planche 
de  Vennui  et  de  Venfer,  Speaking  of  the 
example  set  by  Madame  de  Sabl6  when  she 
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retired  to  Port  Boyal,  M.  Cousin  says,  *  Ellc 
doima  a  Port-Royal  plasieurs  belles  p^che- 
lessesy  entre  aatres,  Madame  de  Longueville.' 
Madame  de  Thianges  is  another  striking  in- 
sUnce ;  for  she  was  ludicrously  proud  of 
her  beauty  and  her  birth,  and  a  professed 
^tmrmande  to  boot.  It  was  she  who  said 
that  *  one  does  not  grow  old  at  table  '—on 
M  vkillit  point  d  table,  Madame  de  S^ 
Tign^'&sketch  of  this  lady  is  in  her  happiest 
manner : — 

^M.  de  Grisnan  is  right  in  telling  you  that 
Madame  de  Thianges  has  given  up  her  rouge, 
iiid  wears  high  dresses.  Under  this  disguise 
it  is  difficult  to  know  her  again.  She  is  often 
mnr  with  Madame  de  Jjongueyille  dana  le  hel 
wdela  dttoticn  ;  but  she  is  still  very  good 
company  and  by  no  means  an  anchoret  I  was 
sitting  next  her  the  other  day  at  dinner,  when 
a  serrant  brought  her  a  large  glass  of  tiin  de 
hjwur.  She  tnmed  to  me  and  said,  '*  Madame, 
tius  fellow  does  not  know  that  I  am  dieote" 
This  made  ua  laugh.  She  speaks  very  natu- 
rally of  her  intentions  and  her  change.  She  is 
m  her  guard  in  what  she  says  of  her  neigh- 
bour; and  when  anything  escapes  her,  she 
sto{»  short,  and  utters  a  cry,  detesting  the  bad 
habit    I  find  her  more  agreeable  than  before. 

*  There  are  bets  that  the  Princesse  d'Harcourt 
will  not  be  ditote  a  year  hence,  at  this  hour 
that  she  is  Dame  du  Palais,  and  will  take  again 
to  rouge ;  for  this  rouge,  it  is  the  law  and  the 
pn^hets  :  all  Christianity  turns  on  rouge.  As 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Aumont,  her  taste  is  for 
burying  the  dead.  They  say  that,  on  the 
fronti^,  the  Duchesse  de  Charost  killed  the 
people  with  her  quack  medicines,  and  that  the 
other  Duchesse  buried  them  off-hand.' 

When  the  Marquis  de  la  Fare  abandoned 
Madame  de  la  Sabliere  for  the  gaming-table, 
she  took  refuge  in  devotion  ;  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  speculates  on  the  many  strange 
m^hods  by  which  souls  may  be  saved  : — 

*You  ask  what  has  made  this  solution  of 
continuity  between  La  Fare  and  Madame  la 
Sabliere.  It  is  hcuaette.  Would  you  have  be- 
liered  it?  It  is  under  this  name  that  the  infi- 
ddity  stands  confessed  :  it  is  for  this  prosti- 
tute, hastetiey  that  he  has  given  up  this  religious 
adoration.  The  moment  was  come  when  this 
passion  was  to  cease,  and  even  pass  over  to 
another  object  Would  one  believe  that  hassette 
could  be  a  way  to  salvation  for  any  one  ?  Ah, 
it  has  been  truly  said,  there  are  five  hundred 
thousand  roads  which  lead  to  it' 

It  was  not  unusual  for  a  fine  lady  of  the 
I^wris  Qnatorze  period,  who  fell  in  with  the 
^tthion,  to  pass  through  three  stages — ^to  be 
by  toiDs  galantey  $avante^  and  devote.  Ma- 
daioe  de  S^vign6  escaped  being  either,  al- 
though, from  the  atmosphere  in  which  she 
fi^  a  strong  pressure  was  put  upon  her  to 
^  SQccesnvely  all  three.  But  it  required  all 
W  rectitude  of  understanding  and  genuine 


piety  to  keep  her  clear  from  the  prevalent 
spirit  of  bigotry.  When  the  Protestant  di- 
vine, D'Abbadie,  pubhshed  a  book  on  *  The 
Trutii  of  the  Christian  Religion ' — which  she 
calls  Hhe  most  divine  of  all  books' — the 
question  was  anxiously  mooted  whether  the 
author,  being  a  Huguenot,  could  be  saved. 
Madame  de  Coligny  *  was  ready  to  wager  he 
would  not  die  a  Huguenot,'  deeming  it  *  not 
possible  that  Jesus  Christ  would  s£ow  one 
who  had  so   well   served  Him  to  perish.' 

*  And  I,'  says  Bussy,  *  who  answer  for  no- 
thing, I  say  that,  if  Abbadie  dies  in  his  reli- 
gion, it  would  make  me  believe  that  we  can 
be  saved  in  both.'  Madame  de  S6vign6 
concurred  with  Bussy  that,  under  such  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  a  Huguenot  might 
be  saved.  The  struggles  she  underwent  are 
strikingly  portrayed  in  her  letters : — 

*  One  of  my  strongest  desires  would  be  to 
be  devout ;  *  I  plague  La  Mousse  [the  Abb6] 
every  day  on  this  subject  I  belong  neither 
to  God  nor  the  DeviL  This  state  of  mind  an- 
noys me,  though,  between  ourselves,  I  think 
it  the  most  natural  in  the  world.  One  does  not 
belong  to  the  Devil,  because  one  fears  God, 
and  that  one  has  a  principle  of  religion  at  bot- 
tom. One  does  not  belong  to  God  either,  be- 
cause His  law  seems  hard  and  one  does  not 
like  to  destroy  oneself.  This  composes  the 
lukewarm,  whose  CTeat  number  does  not  sur- 
prise me  at  all.  However,  God  hates  them  :• 
we  must  therefore,  get  away  from  them,  and 
there's  the  difflcully.' 

This  difficulty  or  dilemma  must  have  been 
disagreeably  present  to  her  when  she  said, 

*  Want  of  reason  offends  me  :  want  of  faith 
hurts  me.'  The  best  and  wisest  have  been 
frequently  at  a  loss  how  to  reconcile  the 
two.  When  Madame  de  Maintenon  thought 
she  had  solved  the  problem  Madame  de 
Sevigne  said  to  her,  *  Vous  ites  bienheureux 
d^itre  sHir  de  ces  ckoses-ld,^ 

St.  Simon  reports  that,  in  the  hottest  of 
the    controversy    about    grace,    she    said, 

*  Thicken  me  your  religion  a  little  :  it  is 
evaporating  altogether  by  being  subtilised.' 

There  was  a  formulary  condemning  the 
Jansenist  doctrines  as  heretical,  which  the 
nuns  were  required  to  sign,  Pomponne's 
niece  amongst  the  rest ;  and  she  writes  to 
him: — 

'  Our  sisters  of  Sainte-Marie  (Jesuits)  said 
to  me :  "  At  last,  God  be  praised  !  God  has 
touched  the  heart  of  this  poor  creatm^ ;  she 
has  put  herself  on  the  way  of  obedience  and 
salvation."  From  thence  I  go  to  Port  Royal. 
There  I  find  a  great  anchorite   of  your  ac- 

*  The  word  divote  was  used  in  two  senses : 
to  express  real  devotion,  or  the  sentimental  seri- 
oasneas  in  vogue,  such  as  was  satirised  in  '  Le 
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quaintance  (his  Either),  who  begins  by  saying 
to  me,  *^  Well,  this  poor  little  goose  has  signed : 
God  has  abandoned  her  at  last ;  she  has  taken 
the  leap."  For  my  part,  I  was  ready  to  die 
with  laughter  at  thmking  on  what  preK>ccupa- 
tion  brings  to  pass.  There  is  the  world  as  it 
goes  for  yon !  I  beliere  that  the  middle  between 
Qiese  ex&emes  is  always  the  best' 

like  Johnson,  she  dreaded  advancing 
years  and  death : — 

'  I  find  myself  in  a  dilemma,  which  embar- 
rasses me.  I  am  embarked  in  life  without  my 
consent :  I  must  leave  it  This  binds  me  to 
the  earth,  and  how  shall  I  leave  it — ^where  ? 
by  what  gate  ?  When  will  it  be  ?  In  what  dis- 
position ?  Shall  I  suffer  a  thousand  and  a  thou- 
sand-pangs which  will  make  me  die  despairing  ? 
Shall  I  have  a  brain  fever  ?  Shall  I  die  of  an 
accident  ?  How  shall  I  stand  with  God  ?  What 
shall  I  have  to  offer  Him  ?  Fear,  necessity — 
will  these  make  my  return  to  Him  ?  ShaJl  I 
have  no  other  sentiment  than  that  of  fear? 
What  can  I  hope  ?  Am  I  worthv  of  Paradise  ? 
Am  I  worthy  {digne)  of  Hell  ?  What  an  alter- 
native! What  a  dilemma!  Nothing  is  so  in- 
sane as  to  place  one's  salvation  in  uncertainty ; 
but  nothing  is  so  natural,  and  the  foolish  life 
I  lead  is  the  thing  in  the  world  the  most  easy 
to  understand.' 

Yet  she  met  death  with  Christian  resig- 
nation when  it  came  suddenly  upon  her  in  a 
form  and  manner  to  realise  her  fears.  She 
died  at  Grignan  of  the  small-pox,  on  the 
lYth  April,  1696,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  her  age,  neither  son  nor  daughter  being 
present  to  receive  her  last  wishes  or  close 
her  eyes.  Paussy,  who  long  before  her 
death  had  done  her  ample  justice,  wrote  this 
insmption  for  her  portrait : 

^MaRIB    DB    RABUTtH,    FiLLE  DU  BaRON    DB 

Chantal,  Mabquisbdb  S^vion^  Fbmmb 
d'un  G^nib  bxtbaordinairb 

*  BT  d'unb  solidb  Yertu,  compatiblbs  ayec 

BBAUCOUP    n'AOBfiMBNTS.' 

Madame  de  Pnliga  suggests  that  this  in- 
cription  would  form  an  appropriate  epitaph, 
and  concludes  her  book  with  it  translated 
thus  : — 

*  Marib  DB  Rabutin,  Marquisb  DB  Sisvioid^ 

Daughtbb  of  the  Baron  DB  Chantal, 
'  A  Woman  of  bxtraordinart  Genius  and 

SOLID  YlRTUE,     COEXISTENT    WITH 

MANY  Charms.'* 


f  *  Walckenaer  (vol.  iii.  p.  107)  gives  a  different 
version  of  this  inscription  and  we  think  an  im- 
proved one,  describing  her  as  '  Femme  d'an 
G^nie  extraordinaire,  et  d'une  Yertu  compatible 
avec  la  Joie  et  les  A^ments.'  *  Solid  Virtue ' 
is  clumsy  ;  and  '  la  Joie '  was  so  characteristic 
of  her,  that  it  was  said,  '  La  joie  de  son  esprit  en 
fait  la  force.'  It  will  also  be  observed  that '  com- 
patible' is  singular,  and  not  connected  with 
'G^nle.'    Madame  de  Puliga,  without  any  ap- 


The  character  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  lies 
on  the  surface.  It'  presents  so  rare  an  as- 
semblage of  good  qaalities,  so  nicely  bal- 
anced, so  admirably  adapted  to  her  position 
and  her  sex,  that  it  is  a  positive  injustice  to 
her  to  exa^erate  them :  and  to  introduce 
her  to  the  ^glish  public  with  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  is  a  palpable  mistake.  Unduly 
raised  expectations  prepares  the  way  for  dis- 
appointment Knowing  how  fond  the  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  time  were  of  drawing 
what  they  called  portraits  of  one  another, 
Madame  de  Pnliga  might  surely  have  spared 
us  the  three  pages  and  a  hatf  of  fulsome 
flattery  by  Madame  de  la  Fayette  with  which 
the  first  chapter  opensi  Could  it  please  or 
elevate  a  sensible  women  of  thirty-throe, 
with  a  grown-up  daughter,  to  be  addressed 
in  this  fashion  : — 

*  It  is  not  my  wish  to  overwhelm  you  with 
praise,  nor  to  trifle  time  away  by  saying  that 
vour  figure  is  perfect,  that  your  complexion 
has  a  bloom  and  freshness  which  assures  us 
you  are  but  twenty ;  that  your  mouth,  your 
teeth,  and  your  hair  are  unrivalled ;  no,  I  will 
not  tell  you  all  this,  your  mirror  alone  is  8u£B- 
cient  But  as  you  ao  not  waste  time  by  con- 
sulting it,  it  cannot  tell  you  how  charming  you 
are  when  you  speak ;  and  this  is  what  I  must 
reveal  to  you. 

*  Your  mind  is  great,  noble,  fitted  to  dispense 
treasures,  and  incapable  of  stooping  to  the 
care  of  hoarding  them  ;  you  are  alive  to  glory 
and  ambition,  and  no  less  so  to  pleasures: 
YOU  appear  bom  for  them,  and  they  appear  to 
have  been  created  for  you;  your  presence 
augments  diversions,  and  diversions  augment 
your  beauty  when  they  environ  you.  In 
short,  joy  is  the  true  state  of  your  soul,  and 
grief  is  more  antipathical  to  you  than  any  one 
else.  You  are  naturally  tender  and  passionate, 
but  to  the  shame  of  our  sex  this  tenderness 
has  been  useless  to  vou,  and  you  have  confined 
it  to  your  own,  in  bestowing  it  upon  Madame 
de  la  Fayette.'  ♦ 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Madame  de 
Pnliga  has  been  led  away  by  her  enthusiasm 
into  much  the  same  style  of  vague  eulogy. 
She  insists  on  calling  her  heroine  *  great ' ; 
and,  in  a  spirited  Preface,  frankly  recapitu- 
lating her  claims  as  a  biographer,  she  states 

parent  reason,  converts  it  into  '  co-existent ; '  and 
in  her  translations  from  Madame  de  S^vi^6  she 
too  frequently  forgets  that  the  best  tribute  to  an 
admired  author  is  to  translate  as  literally  as  the 
genius  of  the  language  will  admit.  Almost  all 
the  translations  in  tbis  article  are  our  own. 

*  This  portrait  or  Hoge  was  signed  *  Un  In- 
eonnu*  It  was  one  of  many  compoeed  at  the 
suggestion  -of  Madame  de  Sabl^  ;  who  one  even- 
ing proposed  to  the  circle  assembled  in  her  salon 
that  they  should  all  write  portraits  or  characters 
of  one  another  or  themselves.  Madame  de 
S4vignd  fixes  the  date  in  16G9. 
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that  one  of  the  chief  aims  in  this  '  labour  of 
]oTe '  has  been  '  to  shew  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
p^riiaps  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  as  a 
woman  and  as  a  philosopher.'  Madame  de 
SSvignS  was  not  *ffreat ' ;  and  it  is  because 
she  was  every  inch  a  woman  that  she  was 
not  a  philosopher.  Greatness  implies  lofty 
a^nrationsy  comprehensive  views,  the  sub- 
oidination  of  purely  personal  to  public  ends, 
of  the  present  to  the  future,  of  the  family  to 
the  State.  Philosophy  is  shewn  by  self- 
control,  by  reducing  things  to  their  just 
value,  by  never  suflfenng  feeling  or  sentiment 
to  get  the  mastery  of  reason.  Madame  de 
Sevign6  was  the  child  of  impulse,  tremulous 
da  an  Eolian  harp  to  every  passing  breeze  : 
she  Kved  aujour  lejour  for  the  objects  of 
her  affection :  she  was  wrapped  up  in  her 
£unily  and  friends:  she  was  never  in  ad- 
vance of  her  age :  she  had  no  ambition :  and 
if  (which  we  doubt)  she  was  ever  attracted 
by  glory,  she  gave  up  for  hen  daughter  what 
was  meant  for  mankind. 

In  the  first  Arctic  expedition  under  Ross, 
when  the  ships  were  icebound,  private  thea- 
tricals were  got  up  by  the  officers  for  the 
amusement  of  the  crew,  one  of  whom,  dis- 
gusted at  what  he  thought  the  cold  applause 
of  a  comrade,  exclaimed,  *  I  call  it  philosophy, 
by  God.'  It  must  be  from  the  same  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  that  the  term  '  philosopher ' 
has  been  applied  as  a  term  of  praise  to 
Madame  de  0^vign6. 

The  history  of  the  famous  Letters,  includ- 
ing the  times  and  manner  of  publication,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  things  relating  to 
tbem.      Epistolary  excellence  was  not  con- 
fined to  Madame  de  S^vign6.     Several  of 
her    female    contemporaries    rivalled    her. 
Samte-Beuve    instances    Madame  de  Cou- 
Imges,  along  with   whom  he  might  have 
aamed  Madame  de  la  Fayette;  and  Walpole 
aaya  that^  when  he  first  fell  in  with  Madame 
de  Maintenon*s  letters,  they  made  him  jea- 
kus  for  his  favourite.    This  may  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  litde  care  taken  of 
them  by  her  correspondents ;  and  she  kept 
no  copies.     Bussy  alone  estimated  them  at 
their  true  value  from  the  first :  enlightened, 
doubtless,  by  their  association  with  his  own. 
The  two  coimns  never  came  to  a  permanent 
breach,  because  they  felt  that  they  under- 
stood each  other  better  than  any  one  else  un- 
dentood    either    of   them.      When     they 
clashed,  it  was  like  flint  and  steel,  striking 
out  sparks.      Even  when  he  persisted  in 
writing  to  her  in  a.  manner  which  she  disap- 
ptoved^  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  the  correspondence, 
hot  simply  gave  him  warning  that  she  would 
ahew  aU  his  letters  to  her  aunt     She  told 


him,  *  Vous  ^tes  \e  fagot  de  mon  esprit,'  i.  e., 
the  fire-lighter  or  fire-reviver. 

Portions  of  the  correspondence  were  pub- 
lished in  his  *M6moires'  in  1694.     Bayle, 
then  at  work  on  his  Dictionary,  was  so  struck 
by  her  share  of  it,  that  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
at  Paris  to  inquire  about  her,  saying,  *  I  see 
nobody    who   doubts  that    the    letters  of 
Madame  de  S6vign6  are  better  than  Bussy- 
Rabutin's.      This    lady    had  a  great  deal 
of    sense    and  wit.     She  deserves  a  place 
amongst    the    illustrious    women    of    our 
age.  ...  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know 
something  of  her  history ;  I  would  willingly 
put    her    into    my    Dictionary.'     He    did 
not  carry  out  this  resolution ;  and  thirty- 
one  years  ehipsed  before  any  more  of  her 
letters  were  unearthed.    Then  they  began 
to  come  out  mysteriously  and  by  driblets. 
Rrst,  *  Lettres  Choisies  de  la  Marquise  de 
S6vign6  h,  Madame  deGrignan  sa  Fille,' pub- 
lished in  1725  by  a  printer  of  Troyes;  no 
named    editor;   a  volume  of    seventy-five 
pages,  containing  thirty-one  letters  or  frag- 
ments  of  letters.     Secondly,   two  volumes 
with  the  same  title,  in  1726,  reprinted  twice 
within  the  year,  as  well  as  an  addition  con- 
taining forty-three  letters    more,  both  by 
known,  although  not  named,  editors.*  Eight 
years  afterwards  came  the   edition  by  the 
Abb6  Perrin  in  six  volumes,  extended  to 
eight  volumes  in  l754.     The  Abbe  took 
stnmge  liberties  with  his  text,  altering  and 
suppressing  at  wUl;   yet  the  learned  and 
polite  world  were  obliged  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  letters  in  this  unsatisfactory  state, 
till  the  appearance  of  the  first  Monmerqu6 
edition  of  1 843.     That,  so  garbled  and  mu- 
tilated,  they  fascinated  the  most  fastidious 
critics  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a  deci- 
sive proof  of  their  inherent  excellence  : — 

*  You  may  break,  you  may  ruin  the  vase,  if  you 

will, 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round 
it  still.' 

*  Then  you  have  undone  yourself  with  me,' 
writes  Walpole  to  Mann  in  1749  ;  *  for  you 
compare  them  (his  own  letters)  to  Madame 
de  S6vign6's:  absolute  treason!  Do  you 
know  there  is  scarce  a  book  in  the  world 
I  love  so  much  as  her  Letters.'  They  were 
adopted  as  the  model  of  his  own.  ^Her 
style,'  says  Mackintosh,  *  is  evidently  copied, 
not  only  by  her  worshipper,  Walpole,  but 
even  by  Gray :    notwithstanding  the  extraor- 


♦  Brunet  *  Manuel  du  Libraire/  1864.  But 
see  Walckenaer,  vol.  iii.  p.  844 ;  and  the  Notice 
prefixed  to  the  abridged  edition  of  1870.  Perrin 
was  the  first  editor  wlio  had  the  consent  and 
oo-operation  of  the  family. 
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dinary  merit  of  bis  matter,  be  bas  tbe  doa- 
ble stiffbess  of  an  imitator  and  of  a  college 
recluse.' 

Tbe  m^n  source  of  tbeir  popularity  may 
be  tbe  anecdotes,  tbe  bistorical  sketcbes, 
tbe  traits  of  cbaracter  and  manners,  tbe 
witty  sayings  and  fine  reflections,  tbat 
abound  in  tbem ;  but  tbeir  distinctive  cbarm 
to  tbe  amateur  is  tbeir  fres^ess,  tbeir  vi- 
vacity, tbeir  bigb-bred  ease  and  grace,  tbe 
coUoquial  flow  of  tbe  language — ^ber  art  of 
pleasing  witbout  ever  once  minking  about  it — 
son  art  deplaire,  et  de  n'ypenserpas^-of  inter- 
spersing tbe  simplest  domestic  details  witb 
sparkling  turns  and  fancies,  like  tbe  princess 
in  tbe  rairy  tale  wbo  could  not  comb  ber 
bair  witbout  strewing  tbe  floor  witb  pearls. 
Tbey  are  conversation  in  writing  wbicb  (we 
agree  witb  M.  Suard)  all  letters  from  ab- 
sent friends  or  relatives,  witb  no  definite  end, 
sbould  be.  We  almost  fancy  tbat  we  bear  ber 
talk  as  we  are  reading  tbem,  and  we  become 
attacbed  to  ber  as  to  a  companion  wbo  brigbt- 
ens  or  ligbtens  every  topic  tbat  we  toucb 
upon.  How  well  we  can  picture  to  our- 
selves ber  meeting  ber  German  friend  tbe 
Princess  de  Tarente  (wbo  was  constantly  in 
mourning  for  some  scion  of  royalty)  in  co- 
lours, and  saying  to  ber  witb  a  curtsey, 
Madame,  je  me  rejouis  de  la  santi  de  V Eu- 
rope :  or  orally  concluding  ber  account  of 
tbe  exiled  Stuarts  at  St  Germain  witb  tbe 
remark,  *  Pour  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  il  y  paroit 
content,  et  c'eit  pour  cela  quHl  est  Id, : '  or 
leaning  ber  bead  upon  ber  band  as  sbe  lets 
drop,  *  Tbere  may  be  so  great  a  weigbt  of 
obligation  tbat  tbere  is  no  way  of  being  de- 
livered from  it  but  by  ingratitude.'  Her  story 
of  tbe  Arcbbisbop  of  Rheims  rTellier)  might 
be  told  witb  good  eflfect  at  a  dmner-table : — 

*The  arcbbisbop  was  returning  at  a  great 
pace  from  Saint-Germain — ^with  a  rusb  like  a 
wbirlwind.  If  be  tbinks  bimself  a  great  lord, 
bis  people  tbink  bim  a  still  greater.  He  was 
rattling  througb  Nanterro,  tra,  tra,  tra,  Tbey 
meet  a  man  on  horseback,  gare  !  gare  !  gare  ! 
Tbe  poor  man  wishes  to  get  of  tbe  wav :  his 
horse  does  not,  and  so  the  coacband  six  horses 
knock  the  poor  man  and  the  horse  bead-over- 
heels,  and  pass  over  them,  so  completely  over 
them,  that  the  coach  was  overturned  and 
turned  upside  down  {^erse  et  renverse) ;  whilst 
the  man  and  the  horse,  seeing  no  fun  in  having 
tbeir  bones  broken,  get  up  again  as  if  by  mira- 
cle, remount,  the  one  upon  die  other,  and  take 
to  their  heels,  and  are  running  still,  whilst  the 
lackeys,  and  the  coachman,  and  the  archbishop 
bimself  are  bawling  after  him :  "  Stop  the  ras- 
cal !   stop  him !  Give  him  a  hundred  lashes."  ' 

Tbe  Arcbbisbop,  in  telling  ber  tbe  story, 
said: — 

'If  I  had  caught  tbat  scoundrel,  I  would 
have  broken  his  arms  and  cut  oft  his  ears !' 


Her  reflections  on  tbe  death  of  Louvois 
sound  like  spoken  eloquence : — 

*He  is  no  more  then,  this  powerful  and 
superb  minister,  whose  moi  occupied  so  much 
space — was  the  centre  of  so  many  things  1 
What  interests  to  disentangle,  what  intrigues 
to  follow,  what  negotiations  to  conclude!  .  .  . 
**  0  my  God !  a  little  time  yet !  I  want  to  hu- 
miliate the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  crush  the  Prince 
of  Orange:  one  moment  more."  No,  jou 
shall  not  have  a  moment,  not  one ! ' 

We  do  not  doubt  ber  when  sbe  says, 
*  tPicriraisjusgu'd  demain  :  mes  pensies,  ma 
plume,  mon  encre,  tout  voleJ  Yet  whilst 
ber  thoughts,  ber  pen,  ber  ink  are  flying — 
whilst  sbe  is  covering  tbe  ground  at  an  archi- 
episcopal  pace,  sbe  scatters  maxims  wbicb 
Rochefoucauld  or  Vauvenargues  would  have 
meditated  on  for  months  witbout  improving 
tbem : — 

*  Les  longues*  maladies  usent  la  douleur,  et 
les  longues  esp^rances  usent  la  joie  I 

*  On  n'a  jamais  pris  longtemps  Fombre  pour 
le  corps:  ilfaut  itre,  si  Von  veut  parcXtre. 
Le  monde  n'a  point  de  longues  injustices  I ' 

Had  Johnson  read  this  when  he  laid 
down  that,  when  tbe  world  tbinks  long  about 
a  matter,  it  generally  tbinks  right?  She 
wrote  of  de  Retz : — 

'  Mon  Dieu,  qu'il  est  heureux !  que  j'envie- 
rais  quelquefois  son  ^pouvantable  tranquillity 
sur  tous  les  devoirs  de  la  vie !  On  se  ruins 
quand  on  veut  ffaequitter  I  * 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  after  finishing  tbe 
perusal  of  ber  letters,  sets  donw  in  his 
Journal : — 

*  Tbe  great  charm  of  ber  character  seems  to 
me  a  natural  virtue.  In  what  sbe  does,  as 
well  as  in  what  she  says,  sbe  is  unforced  and 
unstudied:  nobody,  I  think,  bad  so  much 
morality  without  restraint,  or  played  so  with 
amiable  failings  without  falling  into  vice.  Her 
ingenuous,  lively,  social  disposition  gave  the  di- 
rection to  her  mental  power.  She  has  so  filled 
my  heart  with  affectionate  interest  in  her  as  a 
living  friend  that  I  can  scarcely  bring  myself 
to  think  of  her  as  being  a  writer,  or  as  having 
a  style;  but  she  bas  become  a  celebrated^ 
probably  an  immortal,  writer,  without  expect- 
ing it:  she  is  the  only  classical  writer  who 
never  conceived  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
fame.  Without  a  great  power  of  style,  she 
could  not  have  communicated  those  feelings  to 
others.    In  what  does  that  talent  consist  ?  * 

Want  of  space  would  prevent  our  specu- 
lating on  this  question  were  we  ever  so 
much  inclined  to  it  But  tbere  is  little 
use  in  analysing  any  talent  or  genius  wbicb 
is  confessedly  inimitable.  *  We  expect,' 
said  Lord  Maoaulay,  'to^see  fresh  Homes 
by  ^ 
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and  fresh  Burkes  before  we  again  fall  in 
with  that  peculiar  combination  of  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  to  which  the  writings 
of  Walpole  owe  their  ex;traordinary  popu- 
larity.' "We  expect  to  see  fresh .  Madame 
de  Stalls,  fresh  Mrs.  Somervilles,  fresh 
Geoiges  Sands,  fresh  George  Eliots,  before 
we  sgahk  fall  in  with  that  rich  and  essen- 
tially feminine  oiganization  to  which  the 
letters  of  Madame  de  S^vign^  owe  their  ex- 
tiaordinarv  charm. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Natural  Laws  of  Hus- 
bandry. By  Justus  von  Liebig.  Lon- 
don, 1 864. 

2.  Reports  of  the  River 8^^  Pollution  Com- 
mission.    1 870-72. 

3.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety.    1869, 

Thi  enormous  corn-imports,  and  the  con- 
tinnaUy  rising  prices  of  those  kinds  of  farm- 
ing produce  which  cannot  be  readily  im- 
port^, demand  an  examination  of  the  state 
of  our  agriculture,  and  may,  perhaps,  justify 
an  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  the  in- 
creased cost  of  produce  and  of  the  diminished 
growth  of  com. 

A  quantitative  analysis  of  our  past  and 
present  corn-growth  cannot  be  obtamed,  but 
there  b  ample  evidence  to  shew  that  the 
prodaction  of  grain  reached  a  culminating 
point  immediately  after  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  and  that  it  has  subsequently 
steadily  declined,  the  yearly  average  growth 
having  been  about  three  million  quarters  of 
wheat  less  in  the  past  ten  vears  than  in  the 
ten  years  ending  1861 ;  while  the  value  of 
the  increase  in  corn-imports,  including  nearly 
H  millions  of  quarters  of  wheat,  has  been 
about  20,000,000/.  a  year  at  the  average 
prices. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
maintained,  so  far  as  wheaten  bread  is  con- 
cerned, an  average  of  about  five  millions  less 


in  the  past  ten  years  than  in  the  ten  years 
ending  1841,  taking  six  bushels  of  wheat  per 
head  as  the  accepted  standard  of  consump- 
tion, instead  of  the  old  eight-bushel  stand- 
ard which  was  established  on  data  collected 
in  the  last  century,  when  less  meat  and 
vegetables  were  consumed  than  at  the  pre- 
sent time.* 

We  do  not  question  the  advantage  of  buy- 
ing in  the  cheapest  market,  and  of  obtaining 
from  abroad  what  our  own  fields  have  failed 
to  produce ;  but  as  the  results  shewn  in  the 
table  on  page  82,  coupled  with  the  insufScient 
supply  of  wheat,  have  disappointed  the  ex- 
pectations of  thirty  years  ago,  in  reference 
to  the  improvements  of  scientific  farming, 
it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  inquire  into  the 
defects  of  English  agriculture. 

We  may  here  remind  our  readers  that 
there  are  two  schools  of  scientific  agricul- 
ture. Baron  Liebig  and  his  followers  main- 
tain that  the  land  is  becoming  exhausted  by 
our  system  of  modern  farming,  which  does 
not  return  to  the  soil  the  residuum  of  the 
crops  produced  by  it;  while  agricultural 
writers  generally  declare  that  the  soil  posses- 
ses a  natural  and  inexhaustible  store  of  plant 
food,  which  can  be  made  available  by  tillage 
and  the  use  of  solvents. 

No  two  schools  of  philosophy  were  ever 
more  completely  opposed  than  the  idealists 
and  realists  of  agriculture,  whose  rival  doc- 
trines raise  the  important  practical  question 
whether  the  future  development  of  agricul- 
ture may  be  sought  ab  intra,  that  is,  by  til- 
lage and  stirring  the  soil,  or  ab  extra,  by 
manuring  it ;  and  we  may  add  that,  until 
the  opposite  theories  of  agriculture,  in  re- 
gard to  the  inherent  qualities  of  the  soil,  are 
reconciled,  the  public  can  hardly  expect  to  be 
well  advised  on  such  important  subjects 
as  the  sewage  question,  and  the  practicability 
and  method  of  dealing  profitably  with  our 
31,000,000  acres  of  wastes. 

We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  con- 
sider, nrst,  the  history  of  price  and  pro- 
duction ;  and,  secondly,  the  exhaustion  of 
soils  and  means  of  restoration. 

The  evidence  on  the  first  part  of  our  subject 


^Tbe  accaracy  of  these  conclasioDS  may  be  tested  by  the  following  tables  : — 
Average  Yearly  Importation  into  the  United  Kinjifdom,  of  Wheat  and  Flour  (calcalated  as  Wheat), 
in  Quarters,  and  of  other  sorts  of  Ck)rn,  for  the  Ten  Years  preceding  each  Census. 


^ 

1801  to 
1811. 

1831. 

1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

1861. 

1871. 

Wheat  and) 
.  flour      ) 

600,000 

450,000 

530.000 

900,000 

Qrs. 
2,948,000 

Qrs. 
5,030,000 

Qrs. 
8,296,000 

Other  sorts) 
ofcom     ) 

840,000 

460,000 

680,000 

485,000 
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6,717,000 
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points  to  the  existence  of  recurring  cycles 
of  good  and  bad  harvests,  and  if  it  is  insuffi- 
cient to  establish  the  fact  of-  regularity  in 
the  alternation  of  favourable  and  inclement 
periods,  it  does,  we  think,  conclusively  prove 
that  certain  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
prevailing  weather,  and  the  consequent  yield 
of  crops,  are  curiously  repeated  in  the  his- 
tx)ry  of  agricultural  production. 

The  records  of  the  Merton  College  estates 
enabled  Mr.  Rogers  to  ascertain  that  abun- 
dant harvests  were  continuous  from  1321  to 
the  incidence  of  the  Great  Plague  (1348). 
The  first  seventy  years  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury were  still  more  abundant,  so  that  du- 
ring great  part  of  the  civil  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  corn  was  re- 
markably cheap. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  number  of 
*  sturdy  beggars,'  idle  persons,  *  vagabonds,' 
and  *  rufflers,'  who  could  not  be  cured  by 
whipping  and  the  stocks,  was  increased  by 
a  dearth.  There  were  also  so  many  deficient 
harvests  in  the  next  century  during  the 
Parliamentary  War,  and  until  the  year  1665, 
that  corn  was  remarkably  dear,  and  there 
was  an  end  to  the  use  of  wheaten  bread  for 
a  time  among  the  poor ;  and  peas,  beans,  and 
even  acorns  were  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  grain  before  grinding  it  At  the  expira- 
tion of  another  hundred  years,  Arthur 
Young  found,  in  his  *  Tours,'  that  wheaten 
bread  was  f^ain  common  everywhere,  except 
among  the  well-paid  labourers  of  the  north, 
who  still  retain  a  taste  for  oatmeal  cakes  and 
porridge.  The  prevalence  of  a  wheaten 
loaf  at  every  period  of  English  history,  in 


all  but  exceptional  cases,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  common  but  erroneous  idea  that  our 
climate  ii  unsuited  to  the  wheat  crop,  which 
is,  in  fact,  nowhere  more  *  secure  than  in 
England.  The  epoch  of  abundance  in  the 
eighteenth  century  commenced  about  tfie 
year  1715  and  ended  in  1765,  the  only  years 
of  marked  deficiency  in  this  series  being  in 
1727,  1728,  1740,  1766,  and  l767,  when 
the  accumulation  of  old  com  checked  the 
rise  in  prices ;  and  during  this  long  period, 
labouring  people  once  more  obtained  the 
same  coihmand  over  the  necessaries  of  life 
which  they  had  possessed  in  the  early  days 
of  medieval  agriculture,  when  their  numbers 
were  few  and  their  dependence  great,  and 
which  they  again  lost  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  succession  of  plentiful  har- 
vests came  to  an  end. 

Numberless  tracts  and  pamphlets  were 
written  by  clergymen,  country  gentlemen, 
farmers,  and  others,  on  the  subject  of  the 
rise  of  prices  that  occurred  immediately 
after  the  period  we  have  mentioned.  The 
deamess  of  com  was  variously  attributed  to 
the  *  iniquities  of  millers,'  to  *  forestalling,' 
selling  by  sample,  *■  engrossing  of  farms,'  tjbe 
cheapness  of  money,  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, of  luxury,  debt,  Ac.  *  Such,'  said  an 
indignant  pamphleteer,  <has  become  the 
luxury,  pride,  and  vanity  of  the  country 
that  even  physicians  and  surgeons  might  as 
well  pretend  to  visit  a  patient  without  their 
skill  and  their  plasters  as  withouttheir  coach 
and  a  man  to  drive.'  It  was,  he  declared, 
an  age  of  gallantry,  wine,  gaiety,  velvet 
,  breeches,  prodigal  extravagance,  and  watch- 


Table  shewing  the  Increase  in  the  Number  of  the  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  compared 
with  the  Increase  in  the  Importations  of  Wheat,  the  Average  Number  maintained  on  Foreign 
and  on  Home-grown  Wheat  in  each  Decennial  Period,  and  the  Population  at  each  Census. 


Cevbus. 
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of  the  United 

KiDcdom  since 

the  last  Census. 
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Annual 

Wheat,  in 
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Foreifcn  Wheat 
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at  six  Bushels 
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the  Growth 
of  the  United 

Kingdom  in 

each  Year,  at 

six  Bushels  per 
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of  the  United 
Kingdom  at 
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1811 

2,300,000 

800.000 

16,100,000 

18,OC6,O0O 

1821 

2,980,000 

A  decrease 

000,000 

18,890,000 

20,988,000 

1881 

8,150,000 

80,000 

706,000 

21,850,000 

24.182,0C0 

1841 

2,700.000 

870,000 

1,200,000 

24,280,000 

26,888,000 

1851 

697,000 

2,048,000 

8,980,000 

28,255,000 

27,588,0(0  • 

1881 

1,540,000 

2,083,000 

6,706,000 
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fobs  and  watches  in  every  coffde-room.  Even 
women  had  taken  to  cards  and  similar  vices, 
tnd  had  become  so  mannish  it  gave  him  the 
heaitbam.  The  Rev.  Adam  Dickson,  the 
learned  aathor  of  the  'Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients,'  was  one  of  those  who  published 
a  pamphlet;  and  in  the  same  year  (1773), 
*  A  Fanner,'  writing  in  a  philosophical  spirit 
that  did  him  honour,  conclusively  refuted  a 
great  deal  that  had  been  advanced  by  his 
contemporaries,  recommended  the  enclosure 
of  commons  and  wastes,  and  even  proposed 
the  repeal  of  all  duties  on  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  com.  He,  however,  lays 
a  great  deal  too  much  stress  on  the  effect  on 
pnces  which  had  been  produced  by  a  sup- 
posed increase  in  demand.* 

The  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  Vicar  of  Great 
Dunmow,  in  Essex,  an  able  pohtical  writer 
of  that  day,  urged  the  advantage  of  en- 
closures, and  refuted  a  *  Country  Gentleman,' 
who  had  written  on  that  subject  Arthur 
Foung,  the  admirable  economist,  combated 
the  popular  delusions  in  his  old  age,  and 
examined  the  questions  of  supply  and  de- 
mand in  connection  with  ^he  deficiency 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  crops.  This 
was  in  1800,  at  the  close  of  *the  seven  ill 
years.*  In  1815,  five  years  before  his  use- 
ful life  ended,  and  at  the  age  of  75,  he 
wrote  an  *  Inquiry  into  the  Rise  of  Prices  in 
Europe  during  the  last  Twenty-five  Years,' 
pointing  out  that  the  rise  had  been  about  as 
great  on  the  Continent  as  in  England,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  the  restriction 
on  importation,  or  by  anything  peculiar  to 
this  country.  His  opinion  was  amply  con- 
finned  many  years  after,  when,  in  1 838,  Mr. 
Tooke  published  the  *  History  of  Prices,'  a 
work  of  unquestioned  authority,  which  may 
be  consulted  for  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
eanses  of  variation  during  the  long  and  dis- 
astrous period  referred  to,  and  of  the  para- 
mount influence  of  the  seasons.  The  alter- 
nation of  abundance  and  scarcity  extended 
into  France  and  over  Europe  generally.  We 
learn  from  the  *  Amiual  Register,'  and  other 
aources,  that  the  years  so  fruitful  in  com 
were  dry  years;  and  that  the  bad  seasons 
which  followed  were  wet  or  otherwise  in- 
clement    The  mean  annual  rainfall  at  Lyn- 

*  Durinjf  the  pressure  of  *  war  prices/  a  parlia- 
menuiy  inquiry  elicited  facts  which  shewed  how 
^^  slifirht  a  saving  can  be  effected,  unless  under 
extnordinary  circomstances,  in  the  consiunption 
trf  bread  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  little  its 
consamption  is  increased  by  a  reduction  of  price. 
To  suppose  that  consamption  can  be  increased  by 
uiy  sueh  caose  is  to  presnme  that  {)eople  have 
been  insofficientlj  fed  previously.  A  sudden  or 
considerable  increase  or  deorease  of  consamption 
his  not  occurred  in  our  times. 


don,  in  Rutlandshire,  from  lY41  to  1750, 
was  18^  inches;  and  this  period  is  de- 
scribed as  having  been  *  neither  very  wet  nor 
very  dry,'  and  it  was  a  more  plentiful  time 
for  com  than  any  that  the  observer  (Mr. 
Barker)  remembered,  '  for  grain  oftener  fails 
in  England  from  too  much  wet  than  from 
too  little.'* 

It  is  still  a  moot  point  whether  our  climate 
has  undergone  any  change  in  the  past  500 
years ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  sea- 
sons in  the  past  fifty  years  have  resembled 
those  of  the  happier  portion  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, rather  than  those  which  prevailed  after 
1765.  And  as  the  rainfall  in  these  islands 
is  chiefly  governed  by  the  direction  of  the 
winds  and  by  causes  operating  beyond  our 
boundaries,  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  its  average  amount  can  be  affected 
by  drainage,  or  the  removal  of  forests,  as  it 
has  been  sometimes  suggested. 

The  price  of  com  being  the  index  of  its 
yield,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the 
variation  of  prices  in  modem  times  before 
passing  to  the  general  question  of  fertility. 
The  following  figures  are  derived,  in  part, 
from  the  *  Joumal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society.'  \ 

Average  PiHces  of  Wheat  in  Eru/land, 

£  8,  d. 
For  10  years,  ending  and  inclading  1770     . .    . .    9    1    u 


10 
70 
70 
60 
40 


1809 
1770 
1870 
1870 
1800 


..  2  11  0 
..  I  17  0 
..841 
..  3  16  (i 
..398 


Possibly  the  average  of  4L  Qs.  per  quar- 
ter of  wheat  during  the  first  twenty  years  of 
this  century  may  have  reconciled  the  public 
to  what  we  cannot  but  regard  as  the  high 
average  (53«.  per  quarter),  which  has  raled 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws.  Omit- 
ting the  exceptional  period,  and  comparing 
the  prices  of  the  ^ist  seventy  years  of  the 
last  century  with  those  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  the  figures  are  IZ.  1 75.  and  21.  15s,  6(?. 
This  enormous  rise  of  nearly  50  per  cent, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  due  to  any 
diminution  of  yield  arising  from  adverse 
seasons ;  but  we  are  aware  that  Mr.  Tooke 
adduces  sufficient  evidence  (see  *  History  of 


♦  We  learn  from  a  paper  by  Mr.  Barker,  pub- 
lished in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions/  vol. 
Ixxv.  p.  240,  that  from  1761  to  1778  the  average 
rainfall  at  Lyndon  was  28^  inches  annually  ;  and 
that  a  great  change  in  the  seasons  took  place- 
after  1763.  From  1770  to  1780,  the  mean  was 
no  less  than  26  inches.  Mr.  Symond's  *  Tables 
of  British  RainfaH '  give  the  following  averages 
for  Wei  beck,  in  the  same  division  as  Lyndon : — 
1840-0.  18S0-9.  1860-9. 

25.44  inches.      28.29  inches.      2402  inches. 

f  Joumal  of  the  Royal  A^icultiutd  Sodetv^ 
1869.  *  Variation  in  the  Price  and  Supply  of 
Wheat/  by  H.  Evershed.  C^  r^r 
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Prices')  for  stating  that  *  a  senes  of  a  hun- 
dred years  is  at  least  requisite  to  reduce  to 
a  fair  average  the  inequalities  of  the  sea- 
sons.' And  this  consideration  has  been 
overlooked  by  some  writers,  who  have  made 
out  a  case  in  favour  of  falling  prices,  by 
comparing  the  period  of  deficient  harvests 
with  the  present  more  productive  era. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  price 
follows  the  yield  as  persistently  as  the  needle 
of  a  compass  points  to  the  pole,  and  that 
the  general  law  which  governs  price  will  as 
surely  assert  itself  after  any  casual  distur- 
bance. The  evidence  collected  by  Mr. 
Tooke  proves  that  what  are  called  'war 
prices'  were  mainly  due  to  the  European 
dearth  which  then  prevailed.  Variations  in 
price  therefore  cannot  be  prevented,  but  if 
we  cannot  control  the  seasons,  we  can  re- 
place an  extravagant  by  a  cumulative  system 
of  farming,  and  raise  the  general  average  of 
the  yield. 

Not  only  is  the  average  price  increased  by 
indiflferent  farming,  but  the  variation,  which 
in  the  last  seventeen  years  has  ranged  from 
an  annual  average  of  40«.  2d,  to  749.  %d,  per 
quarter,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  same 
cause.  We  read  in  the  paper  already  quoted 
that— 

*  The  variation  of  yield  is  least  in  such  coun- 
tries as  England,  in  the  north  of  France,  and 
in  the  best  peopled  parts  of  the  Continent, 
where  an  alternate  system  of  husbandry  is 
pursued,  and  grain  crops  are  separated  by  green 
crops  in  the  rotation ;  and  it  is  greatest  in  new 
or  Vtiwlj  populated  countries,  where  the  system 
of  cropping  is  bare  fallow  followed  by  as  many 
grain-crops  in  succession  as  can  be  extracted, 
until  the  cleansing  and  restoring  fallow  is  again 
indispensable.  In  such  cases,  farming  is  car- 
ried on  without  resources  on  a  hand-to-mouth 
system.  When  there  is  no  demand  for  stock, 
the  ** ameliorating  crops"  cannot  be  grown, 
and  the  repetition  of  grain-crops  without  return 
to  the  soil  destroys  its  productive  power.  In  a 
new  settlement,  production  is  expansive  so 
long  as  fresh  tracts  continue  to  be  reclaimed ; 
but  the  land  is  wasted  by  constant  cropping. 
The  settler  lives  on  the  spoils  of  the  soil ;  he 
marches  onward,  subduing  the  wilderness  and 
exacting  tribute.  But  his  course  is  marked  by 
the  devastation  of  the  land ;  and  this  is  a  source 
of  wealth  which,  however  great,  is  continually 
decreasing.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the 
yield  depends  on  season.  Mr.  Morton's  paper 
m  this  journal^  on  Agricultural  Maxima^  af- 
fords interesting  proofs  of  the  immense  in- 
fluence of  season ;  and  Mr.  Lawes's  experiments 
ahow  that  even  on  land  purposely  exhausted 
the  yield,  in  very  favourable  years,  becomes 
•considerable ;  the  extraordinary  vigour  impart- 
ed to  the  plant  apparently  overcomes  the 
adverse  conditions  of  cultivation.  In  such 
geasons,  even  over-cropped  and  slightly  culti- 
vated land  becomes  productive,  as  it  did  in 


1868  and  1864^  when  the  great  harvests  in 
England,  France,  and  the  Continent  generally, 
caused  what  must  be  considered  a  state  of 
"over-production"  and  extreme  cheapness. 
These  extremes  will  always  be  excessive,  while 
^e  system  of  farming  in  other  countries  is 
scourging,  and  that  of  our  own  &lls  short  of 
the  high  standard  which  is  still  exceptional 
among  us.' 

Leaving  the  agricultural  chemist  to  discuss 
the  theories  of  fertility,  we  shall  now  bring 
forward  evidence  to  shew  that  the  yield  of 
crops  abroad  has  been  diminishing.  The 
reports  on^e  agriculture  of  the  chief  corn- 
exporting  countries  by  British  consub  and 
secretaries  of  l^ation  leave  no  doubt  that 
this  is  the  case.  Mr.  Wagstaff  writes  from 
Berdiansk,  on  the  Azoff,  of  some  of  the 
richest  soils  of  south  Russia,  <This  land, 
which  was  formerly  very  fertile,  yielding  b^ 
quarters  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  at  present, 
owing  to  no  means  being  taken  to  sustain  it, 
only  gives  from  2^  to  8^  quarters  per  acre.' 
Colonel  Stanton  gives  the  same  evidence 
witii  regard  to  some  of  the  wheat  land  of 
Poland.  The  average  yield  of  those  export- 
ing countries  which  send  their  produce  to 
Danzig  down  the  Vistula,  the  Bug,  and  the 
Narew,  is,  it  appears,  only  about  14  bushela 
per  acre.  Colonel  Stanton,  in  an  able  report^ 
discusses  with  much  intell^nce  the  causes 
of  agricultural  decay  and  of  the  diminished 
yield.  As  to  bare  fallow,  which  is  the  pre- 
paration for  com  in  all  countries  that  are 
thinly  inhabited  and  do  not  consume  much 
meat)  he  declares  very  significantly  that  mere 
rest  and  tillage  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  preserve  the  continued  fertility  of  the  soil, 
without  an  actual  restoration  by  manuring 
substances.  The  estimated  average  yield  of 
America,  Canada,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Spain  is  from  one-half  to  one-third  less  than 
that  of  England ;  and  the  exhaustion  referred 
to  is  not  generally  for  want  of  tillage,  but 
from  the  deficiency  of  food  constituenta  in 
the  soil. 

Striking  examples  of  the  exhaustion  of 
the  soils  in  the  Western  States  are  given  in 
a  series  of  letters  addressed  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Carey  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
After  pointing  out  the  vast  amount  of  '  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  taken  away  annually 
from  the  fields  without  any  compensation 
worth  mentioning  being  miade  to  them,'  he 


'  that  in  New  York,  where  the  average  yield  of 
wheat  was  from  26  to  80  bushels  80  years  ago, 
it  is  now  only  12  bushels :  Indian  com  gives 
only  25  bushels.  In  Ohio,  a  State  which  80 
years  ago  was  still  a  wilderness,  the  avera^ 
yield  of  wheat  is  under  12  bushels,  and  is 
decreasing  instead  of  increasing.     In  Virginia 
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tbere  is  tax  extensive  tract  of  land,  once  the 
ricfaefit  in  the  State,  which  now  produces  an 
aTcnge  yield  of  wheat  of  less  than  7  bushels ; 
whilst  in  North  Carolina  land  is  cultiyated 
which  produces  little  more  than  the  same  yield 
of  Indian  com.' 

^In  Virginia  and  Kentucky  tobacco  was 
grown  until  the  soil  was  completely  exhausted, 
and  had  to  be  abandoned ;  and  in  cotton  dis- 
tricts we  meet  with  a  state  of  exhaustion  un- 
exampled in  the  world,  for  the  shortness  of 
time  in  which  it  has  been  brought  about  The 
growers  of  cotton  and  tobacco  live  upon  their 
c^^ital,  in  the  produce  of  their  fields,  they  sell 
their  fruitful  soiL' 

French  agriculture  tells  the  same  tale. 
The  farming  of  the  north,  like  the  climate, 
resembles  that  of  England,  the  population  is 
almost  as  dense,  and  the  condition  of  ^ri- 
eulture  is  similar.  But  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  olive  and  the  vine  take  the  place 
of  bedp  and  barley.  There  are  no  natural 
pastures,  few  root-crops,  and  very  little 
artificial  restitution  to  the  soil  by  the  feeding 
of  animals,  and  the  making  of  manure ;  and 
the  Tesult  is  that  the  average  yield  of  wheat 
over  the  whole  of  France  is  only  15  J  bushels 
per  acre.  The  climate  and  soil  are  more 
&vourable  to  cereals  than  those  of  England, 
but  the  land  of  the  south  has  become  so  ex- 
hansted  that  rye  and  buckwheat,  which 
yield  a  crop  on  soils  that  are  too  poor  for 
wheat,  are  often  rabstituted  for  it  The 
usual  area  in  wheat  is  1 7,000,000  acres,  and 
the  produce  is  only  83,000,000  quarters. 

Turning  from  foreign  agriculture,  we  find 
Qui,  however  defective  our  home-farming 
may  be,  it  has  made  progress  in  certain 
directions.  The  increased  activity  of  the 
agricnltural  mind  manifested  itself  in  the 
^tablishment  of  agricultural  societies.  The 
Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  for  years 
the  largest  of  the  provincial  societies,  was 
established  in  1837  ;  the  '  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,'  in  1838  ;  the  *  Royal  Irish  Improve- 
ment Society,'  jin  1841.  These,  and  the 
*Bath  and  West  of  England  Society,'  and 
the  *  Highland  Society,'  became  migratory, 
and  visited  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  in  turn, 
with  great  success.  Their  splendid  exhibi- 
tions of  stock,  implements,  machinery,  and 
agricultural  novelties  of  every  kind,  and  the 
interest  they  excited,  shewed  the  immense 
resources  of  English  agriculture. 

Tlie  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  animals 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  these  exhibitions, 
and  if  the  price  of  pedigree  stock  became  in 
aome  degree  a  matter  of  fancy  and  extrava- 
gance, the  practical  result  has  been  the  bet- 
ter return  obtained  from  existing  breeds 
than  from  those  of  older  type.  Implements 
ffiul  machinery,  and  especially  the  applica- 
ttons  of  steam  power,  were  also  eagerly 


inspected  at  these  new  schools  of  instruction, 
and  the  improvements  and  extension  in  this 
direction  have  been  so  great  that  the  plough- 
wrights  of  forty  years  ago  have  been  sup- 
planted by  agricultural  engineers  in  the 
present  generation. 

Increased  facilities  for  manuring  laud  were 
necessary  in  carrying  out  the  clianges  we 
have  indicated,  and  especially  in  the  ex- 
tension of  root-cultivation ;  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  artificial  manures  was  opportune. 
Guano  began  to  be  used  in  1841,  and  came 
into  favour  rapidly;  and  Liebig's  former 
recognition  by  English  agriculturists  as  the 
first  of  agricultural  counsellors  was  in  some 
measure  owing  to  his  prediction  of  its  effects, 
and  to  the  practical  evidence  of  the  value  of 
science.  The  great  chemist's  suggestion  for 
the  dissolving  of  bones  in  sulphuric  acid 
led  soon,  afterwards  to  the  introduction  of 
various  manures  which  increased  the  sup- 
plies of  plant-food,  and  enabled  light-land 
farmers,  especially,  to  cover  their  fields  with 
sheep  and  com.  The  fertilisers  have  been 
the  chief  allies  of  modern  farming,  and  we 
may  add  that  their  aid  vanishes  with  their 
use,  in  consequence  of  our  system  of  national 
waste,  and  that  the  prices  both  of  guano  and 
of  home-grown  produce  {i.e.  animS  produce 
which  cannot  be  adequately  imported)  have 
risen  60  or  60  per  cent  in  the  period  refer- 
red to. 

The  incalculable  advantage  of  a  climate 
exceedingly  favourable  to  root  and  forage 
crops,  and  not  unsuited  to  com,  should 
enable  English  farmers,  combining  stock- 
feeding  with,  com-growing,  to  undersell  all 
other  countries  in  our  own  markets.  But 
although,  on  favourable  soils  farmed  by  men 
of  capital,  our  system  of  stock-farming  has 
offered  to  the  world  an  unparalleled  example 
of  industrv  in  that  department,  productive 
farming  of  that  description  is  as  exceptional 
as  it  is  conspicuous,  and  the  average  amount 
of  agricultural  capital  and  the  average  yield 
of  the  land  are  lamentably  small.  Our  own 
observation  fully  confirms  the  tmth  of  the 
following  sad  picture  by  the  pen  of  an  able 
and  well-informed  s^cultural  writer,  the 
late  Professor  Low : — 

*  If  we  look  at  the  finest  parts  of  England, 
we  might  almost  imagine  that  the  purpose  of 
agriculture  was  to  raise  hay  for  horses  and  not 
food  for  man.  "We  find  vast  tracts  of  the  finest 
land  yielding  wretched  crops  of  hay,  at  an 
enormous  expense  of  the  manure  which  the 
country  produces.  But  if  the  farmers,  or  rather 
the  landlords,  will  take  a  lesson  from  the  better 
cultivated  parts  of  their  own  country,  or  from 
Flanders,  tney  will  leam  that  far  larger  crops 
of  hay  can  be  produced  under  a  regular  system 
of  tillage  skilfully  pursued  than  upon  the  laige 
tracts  of  land  kept  continually  in  grass,  and 
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manured  upon  the  surface.  And  not  only  for 
the  production  of  hay,  but  for  the  production 
of  the  food  of  man,  it  is  known  that  a  far 
greater  quantity  of  raw  produce  may  be  raised 
under  a  skilful  system'of  agriculture,  with  a 
suitable  succession  of  crops,  than  under  that 
system  of  perennial  meadows  in  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  plains  of  England  now  is, 
yielding  not  one-half  the  quantity  of  human 
food  which  they  could  be  made  to  yield  by 
suitable  tillage.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
state  of  things  is  the  absence  of  proper  tenures. 
A  lease  becomes  of  comparatively  less  value 
when  land  is  kept  continually  in  grass.  Such 
land  requires  littie  expenditure  which  cannot  be 
replaced  within  the  year ;  and  the  security  of 
long  possession  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
enable  men  to  rear  and  fatten  sheep  and  cattle. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  much  of  the  land  of  England 
remains  uncultivated,  and  hence  it  is  that, 
while  the  farmers  of  England  are  eminently 
successful  in  the  branch  of  industry  which  re- 
lates to  live  stock,  they  are  eminently  deficient 
in  that  which  relates  to  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  soil' 

A  writer  in  the  *  Agricultural  Gazette '  ex- 
plains what  Professor  Low  and  others  have 
deplored,  in  these  words  ; — 

'Notwithstanding  the  settled  high  price  of 
meat,  farmers  find  that  it  does  not  pay  to  man- 
ufacture it  rapidly — ^if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion— by  artificial  means ;  they  are  compelled 
to  leave  a  large  portion  of  the  process  to  nature, 
relying  on  pasturage  and  on  the  grasses  under 
rotation — on  crops,  in  short,  which  yield  little, 
but  at  the  same  time  cost  little.  Expense  is 
saved  at  the  cost  of  time ;  and  in  the  ordinary 
rotation  on  arable  land,  the  land  is  economical- 
ly manured  by  those  crops  which  are  subordi- 
nate to  corn.  Rotations  are  devised,  in  fact, 
to  distribute  the  labour  and  manure  of  a  farm 
with  economy.  Success  in  farming  depends 
very  much  on  the  adoption  of  a  skilful  rota- 
tion ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  nice  adjustment 
of  a  succession  of  crops,  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  manuring,  is  a  great  defect,  arising  from  the 
lamentable  waste  of  the  manure-resources  of 
the  country,  and  the  deamess  of  artificial  sub- 
stitutes. If  the  nation  were  economical  in  the 
direction  indicated  in  the  recent  report  of  the 
Bivers  Pollution  Commi$»ion,  the  rotations 
throughout  the  country  would  be  greatly  modi- 
fied, and  agriculture  would  become  far  more 
productive  Doth  of  com  and  meat  Farming 
would  then,  to  some  extent,  approximate  to 
market-gardening.* 

The  fact  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, meat  is  grown  more  cheaply  on  pas- 
tures than  on  arable  may,  perhaps,  be  ex- 
plained by  a  reference  to  the  habit  of  certain 
plants  which  affect  poor  soils,  and  require  no 
manure.  The  common  heath,  for  example, 
is  one  of  many  soil-winning  plants  which 
have  a  power  of  fastening  on  poor,  raw  soils, 
the  structure  of  the  plant  enabling  it  to  ex- 
tract mineral  nutriment  when  it  is  very  spa- 


ringly distributed  in  available  forms.  Tlie 
grasses  and  other  plants  which  form  the  turf 
of  pastures  have  also  a  peculiar  root-power, 
the  most  productive  grasses  being  alwajB  the 
first  to  fail;  so  that  when  the  ground  be- 
comes impoverished,  the  more  useful  grasses 
disappear,  one  by  one,  until  the  *  worn-out 
turf '  consists  of  innutritions  and  unproduo- 
tive  subjects.  These  probably  require  the 
same  mineral  elements  as  the  better  kinds, 
but  they  need  a  smaller  quantity,  and  their 
roots  have  a  greater  capability  for  foraging. 

We  may  reverse  our  illustration  of  the 
*  struggle  for  existence'  among  pasture  grasses, 
by  pointing  to  the  restoration  of  the  produc- 
tive kinds,  and  to  the  effects  of  certain  ma- 
nures, in  enabling  them  to  renew  their  growth 
and  to  oust  their  ill-conditioned  competitors* 
And  it  is  their  varying  root-power  which 
adapts  different  plants  to  particular  soils,  for 
they  require  not  merely  food,  but  suitable 
conditions  of  growth  in  other  respects.  The 
mechanical  texture  of  the  compact,  soapy 
clay  of  the  Wealden,  where  oaks  grow  Hkc 
weeds,  does  not  suit  grasses,  tmd  they  do 
not  flourish  in  it  even  with  an  ample  supply 
of  food.  Nor  will  *  Americans  *  and  ferns, 
with  their  tender  roots,  accustomed  to  soft, 
silky  soils,  thrive  in  those  which  are  hard  and 
harsh.  It  is  the  habit  of  plants  which  has 
arranged  them  in  groups  and  enabled  the 
land-valuer  to  map  out  the  character  of 
the  soil  by  its  vegetation.  It  is  habity 
which  is  physical  in  its  origin,  that  has 
given  to  the  Oolite,  to  the  Greensand,  and  to 
Sie  London  Clay,  or  to  the  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, pasture  grasses  of  varying  kinds  on 
each,  with  fertile  pastures  on  some  forma- 
tions, and  wretched  grass  on  others.  It  is 
the  habit  of  plants  which  the  agriculturist 
consults  when  he  adapts  his  crops  to  the  soil ; 
for  the  experienced  farmer  understands  the 
whisper  of  nature  directing  his  course,  and 
he  sees  her  pointing  finger.  And,  witii  an 
exhausted  soU  and  heavy  expenses  for  ma- 
nure, we  sail  so  near  the  wind,  as  regards 
profit,  that  all  but  skilful  navigators  are  sure 
to  be  shipwrecked,  as  many  amateur  fanners 
have  found  to  their  cost.  But  every  man 
might  be  his  own  farmer  if  he  only  under- 
stood the  habit  of  plants,  and  could  apply 
more  easily  the  right  manure ! 

In  Mr.Lawes's  experiments  atBothamstead^ 
he  availed  himself  of  the  peculiar  root  power 
of  cereals  (grasses)  to  test  the  continued 
power  of  production  of  a  strong  soil  unaided 
by  manure.  He  commenced  some  trials 
with  root-crops,  but  after  sowing  them  for  a 
couple  of  years  they  dwindled  to  nothing* 
Yet  the  soil  which  contained  the  food  for 
27  crops  of  wheat  must  have  contained  the 
food  for  several  crops  of  turnips.    But  root- 
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crops,  owing  to  the  short  peiiod  of  their 
^w^  require  the  presence  of  a  large  ex- 
cess of  the  elements  of  nutrition  in  the  soi], 
in  a  readily  available  form;  consequently, 
the  root-grower  must  buy  manure,  while  the 
cam-grower  and  pasture-farmer  depend  less 
on  the  pocket,  having  a  greater  control  over 
the  capital  of  the  soil,  through  the  plants 
which  they  cultivate. 

It  is  evident  that,  so  long  as  the  means  of 
rotoration  are  so  costly,  agriculture  will  lean 
heavily  upon  nature,  or  the  soil,  and  we  shall 
continue  to  grow  meat  on  pastures.  At  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  progress,  agriculture 
win  obtain  direct  instead  of  circuitous  en- 
couragement from  the  population,  and  will 
become  as  productive  as  it  is  in  China,  ex- 
changing its  dilatoriness  for  speed ;  produc- 
tion will  become  both  rapid  and  cheap,  in- 
stead of  being  costly,  except  when  it  can  be 
slow.  The  immense  population  of  China  and 
the  extraordinary  yield  of  the  soil  were  at- 
tributed by  Adam  Smith  to  the  superiority 
of  rice  over  wheat  as  a  productive  crop. 
Rice,  he  remarks,  yields  annually  two  crops, 
each  of  from  80  to  60  bushels ;  therefore,  a 
soil  capable  of  raiising  rice  will  maintain  a 
laiger  population  than  ours.  This  is  equally 
trae,  no  doubt,  of  rice,  maize,  and  potatoes  ; 
nevertheless,  wheat,  being  our  corn-crop, 
oiight  to  be  made  to  yield  a  full  crop,  ac- 
cording to  its  power,  or  an  average  of  seve- 
ral bushels  per  acre  more  than  it  does  at 
present ;  while  the  returns  from  green  crops, 
incbdiog  roots,  ought  to  be  doubled,  as  they 
will  be,  within  ten  years  of  the  adoption  by 
the  pubhc  of  a  general  system  of  economy 
of  that  special  Hud  which  has  become  of 
ntal  importance  to  the  nation. 

Those  who  regard  the  soil  as  a  machine 
into  which  go  labour  and  seed,  and  out  of 
which  come  crops,  should  remember  that 
manure  is  the  raw  material  of  crops. 

We  may  remark  that  the  public  gains 
nothing  by  the  cheaper  production  of  meat 
on  paslures ;  because  the  price  is  governed 
by  die  cost  of  growing  it  on  arable  mnd  and 
on  the  poorer  classes  of  soils ;  and  so  long 
as  the  supply  of  meat  is  inadequate  to  the 
demand,  pastures  will  bear  a  higher  rent  than 
anhle.  Such,  in  fact,  is  now  the  case,' 
thoogh,  as  shewn  in  the  *  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
Tent  must  ultimately  be  alike  on  arable  and 
pasture  land.  In  the  parish  of  Butterton, 
the  richest,  perhaps,  in  the  dairy  districts  of 
Staffordshire,  a  small  farmer  has  recently  paid 
WOi.  for  6  acres  of  fat  pasture.  First-class 
pastore  in  the  same  county  sells  generally  at 
^m  80(.  to  100^.  an  acre,  while  land  equally 
good,  but  inarable,  is  worth  only  about  bOl, 
w  60i  Although  it  takes  from  five  to  fif- 
^  years  to  establish  a  superior  turf,  the 


process  of  conversion  has  been  rapid,  and 
there  are  now  36,0,000  acres  of  pasture  in 
that  county,  and  only  one-third  as  much  ara- 
ble. Stafibrdshire  has  increased  in  popular- 
tion  faster  than  any  county  except  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey ; 
but  the  teeming  population  of  the  *  black 
country  '  and  of  the  potteries  does  not  contri- 
bute to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  in 
that  direct  form  which,  when  it  is  achieved^ 
will  cause  an  agricultural  revolution  and  the 
destruction  of  the  encroaching  pastures. 

We  have  no  belief  in  the  plans  occasion- 
ally suggested,  for  cultivating  the  31,000,000 
acres  of  wastes,  by  granting  plots  to  needy 
individuals;  agricultural  authorities  are  right 
in  their  assertion  that  the  settlers  would 
starve  on  their  freeholds.  *  Nothing  can 
come  of  nothing,'  and  neither  spade  nor  any 
other  tool  can  produce  a  crop  on  barren  land. 
Cultivation  has  been  carried  to  the  edges  of 
the  wastes  abeady. 

The  only  settlers  who  have  tamed  portions 
of  the  waste,  here  and  there,  are  not  pioneers 
either  in  the  American  or  agricultural  sense ; 
they  are  *  cottagers'  and  *  little  people,'  who 
maintain  themselves  by  occupations  outside 
their  small  manors.  These  petite  cuUiva- 
tears  have  sometimes  waged  war  with  the 
bleakest  wastes,  dotting  them  over  with  small 
plots  and  green  spots,  on  each  of  which 
stands  a  rustic  mansion  which  the  sturdy 
owner  has  built  with  his  own  hands.  We 
recall  many  such  freehold  domains  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  occupied  by  fann 
labourers  of  the  better  class,  or  by  village 
artisans  and  other  hardworking  men.  The 
poorest  of  the  many  poor  tracts  in  Sussex 
lies  around  Crowborough,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  hills  of  the  Forest  Ridge  ;  heath 
and  bracken  represent  the  natural  vegetation 
of  Gill's  Lap,  and  of  the  hills  and  slopes 
around ;  yet  this  sterility,  though  apparently 
incorrigible,  is  not  incurable ;  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  gardens  of  the  cottagers,  and  in  the 
little  copyholds  that  are  scattered  here  and 
there  over  the  hillside,  smiling  in  spring 
amidst  the  black  heath,  with  clumps  of  fruit- 
trees  that  bloom  among  green  patches  of 
wheat  or  rye.  The  cottage  of  the  soil-win- 
ner, a  stack  of  wood,  and  a  shed,  occupy  one 
comer  of  his  little  domain;  and  a  bank 
planted  with  birch  fences  it  round ;  a  few 
fruit-trees  shelter  and  ornament  the  estate  ; 
and  a  track  through  the  heath  forms  its 
approach,  while  the  cow  waiting  to  be  milked, 
and  a  number  of  robust  children,  bear  wit- 
ness that  the  rude  cottage  is  the  abode  of 
health  and  comfort 

Such  enrichment  of  poor  land  reminds  us 
of  the  victory  won  by  the  Flemish  farmers 
over  the  sands  of  the  Campine  ^<^nd  in  both 
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cases  the  waste  is  erroneously  supposed  by 
some  persons  to  have  been  conquered  by  the 
spade!  No  doubt  honest  industry,  and 
patient  toil  and  thrift,  can  work  wonders; 
and  in  farming,  no  labour  is  so  cheap  as 
manual  labour  well  bestowed,  no  cultivation 
is  so  profitable  and  productive  as  that  by  the 
spade,  and  no  spade  is  half  so  industrious  as 
that  of  the  small  farmer  and  his  sons ;  but 
we  believe  that  neither  spade,  plough-share, 
nor  steam-cultivator,  could  reclaim  any  part 
of  Crowborough  without  a  plentiful  supply 
of  manure ;  for  the  poor  ferruginous  sand- 
stone mixed  with  white  clay,  which  forms 
the  soil,  contains  such  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  constituents  of  vegetables  that 
only  the  primitive  soil- winning  plants  can 
exist  until  the  land  has  been  bountifully  fed. 
The  large  farmer  knows  and  fears  the  cost  of 
crops  on  Crowborough.  An  artificial  system 
and  the  cost  of  fertilisers,  bar  the  approach 
of  his  ploughshare.  It  is  not  so  in  Belgium, 
where  land  'as  poor  as  Crowborough'  (a 
proverb  in  Sussex)  has  been  made  productive 
and  valuable,  and  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
our  cottage  pioneer,  who  imports  into  instead 
of  exporting  from  his  land.  All  methods  of 
manuring  are  merely  modes  of  compensating 
the  soil  for  the  crop  that  has  been  removed. 
The  more  complete  the  compensation,  the 
richer  the  soil.* 

Manure  is  the  gold  and  silver  of  agricul- 
ture ;  it  is  what  the  farmer  pays  for  his 
crops,  and  the  currency  becomes  every  year 
more  restricted.  The  farmer  has  been  able 
hitherto  to  coin  new  money  from  chalk  fos- 
sils and  bones,  and  he  still  pays  the  soil  a 
portion  of  its  dues.  But  his  enterprise  is 
hindered,  the  soil  is  constantly  robbed  of  its 
minerals,  and  if  it  is  not  in  many  cases  actu- 
ally diminishing  in  fertility,  it  is  at  any  rate 
deprived  of  all  accumulating  power  of  produc- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  English 
farming  is  supposed  to  possess  in  its  green 
crops,  and  meat,  and  manure-making,  manure 
begins  to  fail  it,  the  fertility  of  the  land 
seems  to  be  continually  leaking  out,  and  is 
maintained  only  by  a  constant  and  costly 
struggle. 

jA^iculturists  used  to  believe  only  in  the 

*  '  The  law  of  compensation,  which  makes  the 
occurrence  or  permanence  of  effects  dependent  on 
the  conditions  which  produce  them,  is  the  most 
universal  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  it  governs  all 
natural  phenomena  in  their  various  phases,  all 
orpranic  processes,  all  the  productions  of  man's 
industrj.  That  the  agriculturist  alone  should 
i^rnore  this  law,.nay,  that  his  teachers  and  f^ruides 
should  actually  deny  its  operation,  shows  clearly 
the  condition  of  the  school  in  which  the  sons  of 
our  farmers  are  taught/ — Liebig's  Letters  on  I 
Modern  Agriculture,  I 


dung-cart,  they  now  believe  in  '  artificials '  as 
well ;  but  they  are  still  of  opinion  that  there 
is  one  law  of  nature  for  China  and  rice  cropSt 
and  another  for  England  and  wheat;  and 
hitherto  Baron  Liebig  has  reminded  them  in 
vain  that  the  Chinese  cultivators,  though  they 
fatten  no  animals,  and  make  no  manure  on 
their  farms,  have  nevertheless  successfully  fed, 
for  thousands  of  years,  a  population  more 
crowded  than  any  in  Europe,  maintuning 
the  fertility  of  their  land  by  simply  obser- 
ving *  the  law  of  compensation  in  the  replace- 
ment of  nutritive  substances  which  the  crops 
have  carried  away  from  the  soil.'  This  is 
the  foundation  of  rational  husbandry,  for 
although  matter  is  indestructible,  it  is  not  ir- 
removable. 

That  the  soil  of  England  is  in  a  state  of 
agricultural  exhaustion,  unknown  in  Chinese 
farming,  cannot  be  questioned,  since  high 
farming  is  universally  recommended,  and  in 
the  common  Four  Course  Rotation  the  first 
crop  is  always  heavily  manured,  while  the 
second  is  sustained  by  the  sheepfold,  and 
the  third  and  fourth  require  at  least  one  dress- 
ing between  them. 

A  field  is  exhausted  agriculturally  when  it 
will  not  bear  a  remunerative  crop  without 
manure.  It  is  considered  good  farming  in 
many  cases  to  expend  208,  per  acre,  over  the 
entire  farm,  on  artificial  manure ;  and  the 
cost  of  cattle  food,  which  must  be  charged 
to  the  manure  when  it  is  not  recovered  on 
selling  the  stock,  amounts,  not  unfrequently, 
to  another  pound  an  acre.  On  good  heavy 
soils,  the  management  is  different,  but  they 
will  not  yield  meat  and  com  without  an  out- 
lay on  manure  proportionate  to  the  yield  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  apply  40^.  worth 
of  guano  to  a  single  acre  of  wheat,  an  amount 
equal  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  average  value 
of  a  good  crop ;  manufactured  manures,  how- 
ever, are  not  perfect  restoratives,  and  land 
treated  with  them  alone  generally  fails,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  yield  a  heavy 
ear.  It  is  probable  that  nitrate  of  soda  and 
the  other  ammoniacal  manures  act  chiefiy  as 
solvents  of  minerals,  and  by  their  effect  in 
exciting,  or  rather  enabling,  plants  to  exert  a 
greater  root-power. 

Root-crops,  which  pass  rapidly  through  the 
various  stages  of  growth  from  the  s^ed  to 
maturity,  cannot  afford  to  waste  time  in 
searching  for  supplies,  and  the  early  stages 
of  growth  are  especially  critical.  A  turnip, 
starved  in  youth,  becomes  stunted,  but  if 
liberally  fed,  it  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the 
ground,  and  grows  away  rapi£y.  Solvents, 
therefore,  applied  on  the  surface  at  seed  time, 
unlock  the  cupboard  at  the  right  time,  so 
that  the  tiny  roots  find  food  when  they  want 
it,  and  where  alone  they  could  reach  it  But 
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ammomacal  manures  are  aseless  when  the 
Ifltd  is  in  high  condition,  and  in  the  case  of 
ceietls  they  are  then  injarious. 

The  natural  v^etation  of  the  earth  is  not 
indebted  to  special  doses  of  ammoniacal  ma- 
Dvesy  eyen  m  its  most  rapid  and  Inxnriant 
growth.  In  the  agricnltnre  of  China  they 
ipe  disr^arded,  and  in  America  they  were 
QikBown,  nntil  the  virgin  soils  began  to  be 
stripped  of  their  available  ready-dissolved 
minerals.  The  adventitious  and  costly  aid 
deii?ed  from  purchased  ammoniacal  ma- 
nures might  probably  be  dispensed  with,  if 
the  land  got  its  due  by  the  return  to  it  of 
the  phmt-f ood  removed  in  the  crops  export- 
ed to  our  towns  and  habitually  wasted. 

Certain  advocates  of  *  fast  farming '  seem 
to  rely  on  the  subsoil  as  a  ^  mine  of  wealth,' 
assoming  probably  that  the  roots  of  plants 
ht?e  hitherto  been  unable  to  delve  into  it 
The  subsoil  is,  however,  a  mine  that  has  been 
ahiady  largely  worked,  and  the  advantages 
erf  reaching  it  more  cheaply  by  steam-culti- 
TBtion  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Steam 
cnltivation  may,  on  some  soik,  develop  sour- 
ces of  fertility  that  were  previously  less  easi- 
ly reached  and  less  thoroughly  opened,  but 
steam  creates  nothing.  We  regard  it  as  a 
possible  means  of  preparing  the  best  seed 
bed  at  the  lowest  cost ;  but  labour  in  hus- 
bandry is  subordinate  to  fertility,  and  ira- 
pro?ementB  in  machinery  can  have  but  a 
slight  influence  on  the  cost  of  production. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the 
judges  appointed  to  award  the  prizes  offered 
by  Mr.  Mason,  late  High  Sheriff  of  Oxford- 
shire, and  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
for  the  best  managed  farms  in  a  particular 
district,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  definition  of 
what  constitutes  good  farming. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Keary's  able  report  in 
the  <  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety '  that,  in  making  their  award,  the  judges 
were  guided  mainly  by  two  considerations : — 

*  1.  Creneral  improvement  with  a  view  to 

*  2.  Productiveness  of  crops.' 

The  first  prize  was  awarded  accordingly  to 
Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Millington,  who  farms 
890  acres  of  light  land  on  the  principle  of 
liberal  stock-feeding,  with  a  total  abstinence 
from  stimulating,  artificial,  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures. Mrs.  Milungton's  management  is  de- 
scribed in  contrast  with  that  of  another  farm 
where  an  opposite  system  had  been  adopted, 
with  the  use  of  steam-power  and  nitrate  of 
soda. 

We  must  be  contented  with  a  brief  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  the  farm  inspectors. 
Mr.  Keary  says : — 

'  I  know  that  Mr.  lAwes  contends  that  com 


may  be  grown  year  after  vear  by  the  aid  of  ar^* 
tificial  manures.  I  doubt,  however,  whether, 
upon  light,  thin  soils,  the  alternation  of  green 
and  white  crops  can  profitably  be  departed  from. 
The  inspecting  of  the  21  competing  farms  has 
impressed  me  strongly  with  the  opmion  that  it 
cannot  For  not  on  Kirtlington  alone,  but  on 
several  other  occupations  where  the  history  of 
light  and  inferior  com*crops  could  be  traced,  it 
was  invariably  found  that  an'exhausting  system 
had  previously  been  pursued.  On  more  than 
one  farm  which  we  examined,  deep  and  excellent 
steam-cultivation  had  been  relied  on  to  grow 
repeated  crops  without  manure;  and  although 
on  good  soils  this  may  answer  for  a  time,  I  be- 
lieve that  in  the  long-run  the  true  system  is  to 
endeavour  to  keep  as  much  stock  as  possible, 
and  not  to  grow  com  upon  too  many  acres.' 

It  is  a  principle  of  political  economy  that 
the  price  of  food  is  governed  by  the  cost  of 
producing  it  on  the  poorest  lands,  hence  the 
effect  on  prices  of  the  present  system  of  im- 
poverishment; for  so  long  as  the  animal 
which  eats  turnips  manures  the  wheat-crops, 
while  the  wheat-eating  animals  refuse  to  ma- 
nure the  turnips  in  return,  agriculture  will 
continue  to  be  a  costly  struggle  between  thir- 
ty millions  of  sheep  and  thirty  millions  of 
men. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  a  pe- 
culiar diflSculty  in  the  production  of  meat, 
and  that  the  land  is  already  doing  full  duty 
in  that  respect,  but  it  is  obvious  that-,  if  suc- 
culents and  cereals  are  interchangeable  as 
agricultural-  products,  and  if  the  land  be 
farmed  below  its  capabilities  as  regards  the 
one,  it  must  be  so  also  as  regards  the  other. 
Farmers  hesitate  to  produce  meat,  except 
under  favourable  circumstances;  and  until 
the  cereals  feed  the  turnips,  the  extension  of 
succulents  can  only  lead  to  an  increased  de- 
mand for  *  artificials.' 

Hitherto  the  towns  have  been  compelled 
to  get  rid  of  their  waste  for  sanitary  reasons, 
and  they  have  done  so  by  means  of  water 
and  sewers.  Probably  another  mode  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  better  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture,  but  whether  we  are  to 
solve  the  problem  which  is  to  give  the  fields 
their  due,  by  means  of  the  earth  method,  or 
of  a  general  scheme  of  irrigation,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  question  is  one  of  imperial 
interest,  which  cannot  be  adequately  dealt 
with  by  local  and  isolated  bodies,  with  very 
limited  powers,  and  with  no  apprehension  of 
any  duty  beyond  that  of  getting  rid  of  a 
nuisance.  We  are  told  that  the  sewers  of 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  devoured 
the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  peasant,  and, 
having  engulfed  the  wealth  of  the  Campag- 
na,  and  converted  it  into  a  sterile  waste,  at- 
tacked the  rich  stores  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Africa,   Gibbon  estimated  the  population  of 
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Rome,  when  besieged  by  Alaric,  a.d.  408,  at 
1,200,000.  What  a  fertile  stream  must  be 
poured  into  the  Thames  from  the  sewers  of  a 
city  three  times  as  populous !  We  learn  from 
census  reports  that  the  *  English  nation  has 
assumed  the  character  of  a  preponderating 
city  population,'  aod  that  the  towns  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  contain  a  larger  population 
than  the  whole  country  of  1801.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  continual  drain  upon  amculture, 
by  the  great  centres  of  population,  have  been 
overlooked  by  others  besides  the  English 
*  teachers  of  agriculture ; '  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  productive  forces,  the  world  of 
the  future  has  been  divided  into  thickly  peo- 
pled (manufacturing)  and  thinly  peopled 
(agricultural^  regions,  and  it  has  been  suppos- 
ed that  the  latter  wiU  feed  the  former  ! 

We  have  endeavoured  to  shew  that  this 
arrangement  is  unworthy  of  scientific  agri- 
culture, and  that  it  may  become  more  than 
inconvenient  a  few  years  lience,  if  it  be  not 
80  ah-eady. 

No  one  doubts  that  food  is  as  necessary  as 
fuel  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  a  manufac- 
turing country,  but  many  believe  that  the 
public  mind  need  not  occupy  itself  with  agri- 
culture as  an  economical  question,  and  that 
price  and  supply  may  properly  be  left  to  self- 
adjustment.  We  do  not  deny  the  general 
principle,  but  it  appears  to  us  that  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  may  be  influenced  by 
'  commercial  ^  and  short-sighled  aims  and  ob- 
jects, and  that  the  moral  and  economical  ad- 
vantages of  a  sound  commercial  system  may 
be  sometimes  long  delayed.  The  freedom  of 
trade,  which  drew  together  large  populations 
and  doubled  the  size  of  our  towns,  did  not 
directly  teach  sanitary  science,  and  we  have 
only  learned  by  experience  the  consequences 
of  infringing  certain  laws  of  nature. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  delayed  in  much  the 
same  way,  and  that  mechanics  and  the  laws  of 
physical  science  have  been  applied  to  farm- 
mg  while  the  laws  regulating  fertility  have 
been  ignored,  and  that  the  next  step  in  agri- 
culture can  only  be  taken,  with  the  aid  of  a 
combined  effort,  when  public  opinion  has 
become  more  advanced  m  regard  to  those 
special  subjects  which  we  have  here  endea- 
voured to  strip  of  their  technical  difficulty. 


Art.  VIL — The  English  in  Ireland  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  Vol  I.  8vo.   London,  1872, 

At  last  we  have  a  picture  and  a  judgment 
of  Ireland  by  a  hand  at  once  competent,  can- 


did, and  unsparing.     Mr.  Froude  is  too  prac- 
tised an  historian,  and  has  too  disciplined  a 
mind,  not  to  make  sure  of  the  completeness,* 
as  well  as  the   essential  correctness,  of  Lis 
facts ;  though  some  of  them  no  doubt  may 
be  open  to  question,  and  many  more  are  Bare 
to  be  fiercely  controverted.     Having  no  mo- 
tives other  than  an  inquirer's  love  of  truth  to 
bias  or  to  warp  his  reason,  he  is  able  to  drawr 
his  conclusions  with  confidence  and  withont 
delusion ;  while,  having  no  constituents  and 
holding  no  political  office,  he  is  in  the  fortn- 
nate  position  of  being  able  to  state  those  con- 
clusions in  dear,  unperiphrastic,  and  decisive 
language.       He  has  an  historian's  natnral 
scorn  for  all  the  mealy-mouthed  expressions, 
timid  suppressions,  plausible  and  flatterinjjr 
glosses,  party  exigencies  or  decorums,  and 
deceptive,   where    not    actually   dishonest, 
colouring,  by  which  the  real  facts  of  the  case 
have  been  persistently  disguised,  and  false 
impressions  as  persistently  conveyed  or^c- 
quiesced  in.     With  all  this,  he  has  the  vast 
advantage  of  having  lived  long  enough  in 
Ireland  to  know  the  Irish  thoroughly,  and  to 
love  them  much,  and  has  found  the  cine  to 
the  true  comprehension  of  their  history  and 
their  politics  in  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  their  character,  alike  in  its  weakness  and 
its  strength,  such  as,  probably,  not  a  dozen  of 
our  statesmen  possess,  and  such  as  certainly 
not  more  than  one  or  two  ever  venture  open- 
ly to  avow. 

Mr.  Fronde's  estimate  of  the  causes  which  | 
have  brought  Ireland  into  her  present  posi-  \ 
tion,  and  got  her  relations  with  England  into  . 
their  actual  complication  and  perplexity,  ap- 
pear to  us  in  the  main  singularly  just ;  and  if 
there  is  occasionally  something  merciless  in 
his  exposure  of  the  naked  shamelessness  of 
actions  and  pretensions,  and  something  stern- 
ly uncompromising  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  crimes,  follies  and  falsities,  with  which 
this  page  of  the  annals  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury is  so  thickly  strewn,  his  severity  is  never 
inequitable  or  disproportionate;  while,  in 
contrast  with  the  hollow,  unappreciative, 
fawning  insincerities  which  have  become  the 
fashion  in  speaking  of  the  Sister  Island,  it  is 
indescribably  refreshing.  At  the  same  time, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  book 
which  will  give  great  offence  and  arouse  the 
bitterest  indignation.  We  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  its  tone  is  often  extrava- 
gantly, almost  savagely  severe,  and  that  Irish 
faults  and  crimes  are  hunted  down  with  a 
ferocity  which  has  something  of  the  blood- 
hound in  the  relentless  pertinacity  ol  its  pur- 
suit. Occasionally,  too, — as  when  he  heads 
his  chapter  describing  the  brutalities  of  ab- 
duction cases  and  other  outrages,  once  so 
common,  as  '  Irish  Ideas,' — Mr.  Froude  al- 
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lows  himself  to  deviate  into  sarcasms  not 
quite  permissible  to  the  dignity  of  history. 
Impartial  the  work  certamly  is  not,  and 
scarcely  pretends  to  be.  Sometimes  it  more 
resembles  the  speech  of  an  accusing  counsel, 
or  the  pamphlet  of  a  political  partisan,  than 
a  dispassionate  narrative  of  past  events ;  and 
io  certain  passages  is  rather  an  indictment 
than  a  history.  But  both  the  partisanship 
and  the  savageness  are  obviously  not  attri- 
bntable  to  any  unfairness  of  mind,  nor  even 
to  any  real  injustice  of  estimate,  but  to  a 
temperament  to  which  some  particular  follies 
and  vices  are  so  especially  repugnant  that 
tJiey  inevitably  come  in  for  a  disproportion- 
ate, though  not  an  undu3,  share  of  blame. 
And,  undeniably,  the  passion  which  pervades 
the  book  adds  enormously  to  its  interest 

The  key-note  of  the  whole  argument  is 
struck  early  in  the  first  chapter,  and  is  main- 
tained consistently  throughout  the  volume. 
It  is  curiously  in  harmony  with  the  views  of 
Irish  character  and  policy  which  this  Jour- 
nal has  for  years,  but  vainly,  endeavoured  to 
propound.  Mr.  Froude*s  introductory  sec- 
tions appear  to  us  most  remarkable,  alike  for 
^p  and  philosophy  of  statesmanship,  and 
foryigour  and  dignity  of  style  ; — though  the 
broad  and  naked  fashion  in  which  his  doc- 
^ne  is  laid  down,  will  startle  many  who 
would  not  demur  to  its  essential  justice. 

*  A  natural  right  to  liberty,  irrespective  of  the 
ability  to  defend  it,  exists  in  nations  as  much 
as  and  do  more  than  it  exists  in  individuals. 
Had  nature  meant  us  to  live  uncontrolled  by 
any  will  but  our  own,  we  should  have  been  so 
coDBtructed  that  the  pleasures  of  one  would 
not  interfere  with  the  pleasures  of  another,  or 
that  each  of  us  would  discharge  by  instinct 
those  duties  which  the  welfare  of  the  communi- 
ty requires  from  all.  In  a  world  in  which  we 
are  made  to  depend  so  largely  for  our  well-being 
on  the  conduct  of  our  neighbours,  and  yet  are 
created  infinitely  unequal  in  ability  and  Worthi- 
ness of  character,  the  superior  part  has  a  natu- 
ral right  to  govern ;  the  inferior  part  has  a  na- 
tural rig^t  to  be  governed ;  and  a  rude  but  ade- 
quate test  of  superiority  and  inferiority  is  pro- 
vided in  the  relative  strength  of  the  different 
<»der8  of  human  beings.  ...  As  a  broad 
principle  it  may  be  said,  that  as  nature  has  so 
constituted  us  that  we  must  be  ruled  in  some 
way,  and  as  at  any  given  time  the  rule  inevita- 
bly will  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  then 
thes^ngest,  so  nature  also  has  allotted  supe* 
riority  of  strength  to  superiority  of  intelleet  and 
charicter;  and  in  deciding  that  the  weaker 
Bhall  obey  the  more  power&l,  she  is  in  reality 
Baring  them  from  themselves,  and  then  most 
confers  true  liberty  when  she  seems  most  to  be 
Wring  it  away.  There  is  no  freedom  possible 
toman  except  in  obedience  to  law ;  and  those 
who  eannot  prescribe  a  law  to  themselves,  if 
^y  de^re  to  be  free  must  be  content  to  accept 
<lJWction  from  others.    The  right  to  resist  de- 


pends on  the  power  of  resistance.  A  nation 
which  can  maintain  its  independence  possesses 
already,  unless  assisted  by  extraordmary  ad- 
vantages of  situation,  the  qualities  which  con- 
quest can  only  justify  itself  by  conferring.  It 
may  be  held  to  be  as  good  in  all  essential  con- 
ditions as  the  nation  which  is  endeavouring  to 
overcome  it ;  and  human  society  has  rather  lost 
than  gained  when  a  people  lo&es  its  freedom 
which  knows  how  to  make  a  wholesome  use  of 
freedom.  But  when  resistance  has  been  tried 
and  failed — when  the  inequality  has  been 
proved  beyond  dispute  by  long  and  painful  ex- 
perience— the  wisdom  and  ultimately  the  duty, 
of  the  weaker  party  is  to  accept  the  benefits 
which  are  ofiered  in  exchange  for  submission : 
and  a  nation  which  at  once  will  not  defend  its 
liberties  in  the  field,  nor  yet  allow  itself  to  be 
governed,  but  struggles  to  preserve  the  inde- 
pendence which  it  wants  the  spirit  to  uphold  in 
arms  by  insubordination  and  anarchy  and  se- 
cret crime,  may  bewail  its  wrongs  in  wild  and 
weeping  eloquence  in  the  ears  of  mankind, — 
may  at  length,  in  a  time  when  the  methods  by 
which  sterner  ages  repressed  this  kind  of  con- 
duct are  unpermitted,  make  itself  so  intolerable 
as  to  be  cast  off  and  bidden  go  upon  its  own  bad 
way :  but  it  will  not  go  for  its  own  benefit  It 
will  have  established  no  principle,  and  vindi- 
cated no  natural  right  Liberty  profits  only 
those  who  can  govern  themselves  better  than 
others  can  govern  them,  and  those  who  are 
able  to  govern  themselves  wisely  have  no  need 
to  petition  for  a  privilege  which  they  can  keep 
or  take  for  themselves.' 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  mistake,  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view,  to  place  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book  the  conclusions  which  the  book  itself 
is  to  lead  up  to  and  to  justify,  and  which  the 
reader,  therefore,  at  this  early  stage,  will  sel- 
dom be  prepared  to  accept  in  all  their  ful- 
ness. But,  as  Mr.  Froude  has  done  this,  we 
will  follow  his  example.  The  following  ex- 
tract— ^thc  only  long  one  we  intend  to  allow 
ourselves — contains  the  definitive  judgment 
for  which  the  remainder  of  the  volume  fur- 
nishes, jn  overflowing  measure,  the  warrant 
and  the  evidence.  After  pointing  out  how 
Wales  and  Scotland  became  contented,  and 
on  equitable  terms  constituent  poiiions  of 
the  Briti^  empire,  the  author  proceeds : — 

*  Ireland,  the  last  of  the  three  countries  of 
which  England's  interest  demanded  the  annex- 
ation, was  bv  nature  better  furnished  than  either 
of  them  with  means  to  resist  her  approaches. 
Instead  of  a  narrow  river  for  a  frontier,  she  had 
seventy  miles  of  dangerous  sea.  She  had  a  ter- 
ritory more  difficult  to  penetrate,  and  a  popula- 
tion greatly  more  numerous.  The  courage  of 
the  Irish  was  undisputed.  From  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  Irishman  in  history,  faction  fight 
and  foray  have  been  the  occupation  and  the  de- 
light of  his  existence.  The  hardihood  of  the 
Irish  kern  was  proverbial  throughout  Europe. 
The  Irish  soSdiers,  in  the  regular  service  of 
France  and  Spain,  covered  themselves  with  dis- 
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tinction,  were  ever  honoured  with  the  most 
dangerous  posts,  have  borne  their  share  in 
every  victory.  In  our  own  ranks  they  have 
formed  half  the  strength  of  our  armies,  and  de- 
traction has  never  challenged  their  right  to  an 
equal  share  in  the  honour  which  those  armies 
have  won.  Yet,  in  their  own  country,  in  their 
efforts  to  shake  off  English  supremacy,  their 
patriotism  has  evaporated  in  words.  No  ad- 
vantage of  numbers  has  availed  them :  no  sa- 
cred sense  of  hearth  and  home  has  stirred  their 
nobler  nature.  An  unappeasable  discontent 
has  been  attended  with  the  paralysis  of  manli- 
ness: and,  with  a  few  accidental  exceptions, 
continually  recurring  insurrections  have  only 
issued  in  absolute  and  ever  disgraceful  defeat 

*"  Could  Ireland  have  but  fought  as  Scotland 
fought,  she  would  have  been  mistress  of  her 
own  destinies.  In  a  successful  struggle  for 
freedom,  she  would  have  developed  qualities 
which  would  have  made  her  worthy  of  possess- 
ing it  She  would  have  been  one  more  inde- 
pendent country  added  to  the  commonwealth 
of  nations ;  and  her  history  would  have  been 
another  honourable  and  inspiriting  chapter 
among  the  brighter  records  of  mankind.  She 
might  have  stood  alone ;  she  might  have  united 
herself,  had  she  so  pleased,  with  England  on 
fair  and  equal  conditions ;  or  she  might  have 
preferred  alliances  with  the  Continentid  pow^^ 
There  is  no  disputing  against  strength,  nor 
happily  is  there  need  to  dispute,  for  the  strength 
wluch  gives  a  right  to  freedom,  impli^  the 
presence  of  those  qualities  which  ensure  that 
it  will  be  rightly  used.  No  country  can  win 
and  keep  its  freedom  in  the  presence  of  a  dan- 
gerous rival  unless  it  be  on  the  whole  a  weU 
and  justly  governed  country ;  and  where  there 
is  just  government  the  jnond  ground  is  absent 
on  which  conquest  can  be  defended  or  desired. 

*  Again,  could  Ireland,  on  discovering  like 
the  Welsh  that  she  was  too  weak  or  too  divid- 
ed to  encounter  England  in  the  field,  have  ac- 
quiesced as  the  Welsh  acquiesced,  in  the  alter- 
native of  submission,  there  was  not  originally 
any  one  advantage  which  England  possessed 
which  she  was  not  willing  and  eager  to  share 
with  her.  If  England  was  to  become  a  great 
power,  the  annexation  of  Ireland  was  essential 
to  her,  if  only  to  prevent  the  presence  there  of 
an  enemy  ;  but  she  had  everything  to  lose  by 
treating  her  as  a  conquered  province,  seizing 
her  lands  and  governing  her  by  force ;  every- 
thing to  gain  by  conciliating  the  Irish  people, 
extending  to  them  the  protection  of  her  own 
laws,  the  privileges  of  her  own  hij^er  civiliza- 
tion, and  assimilating  them  on  every  side,  so 
far  as  their  temperament  allowed,  to  her  sub- 
jects at  home. 

^Yet  Ireland  would  neither  resist  courage- 
ously nor  would  she  honourably  submit  Her 
chiefs  and  leaders  had  no  real  patriotism.  In 
Scotland,  though  the  nobles  might  quarrel 
among  themselves,  they  buried  their  feuds 
and  stood  side  by  side  when  there  was  danger 
from  the  hereditary  foe.  There  was  never  a 
time  when  there  was  not  an  abundance  of 
Irish  who  would  make  common  cause  with  the 
English  when  there  was  a  chance  of  revenge 
upon  a  domestic  enemy,  or  a  chance  merely  of 


spoil  to  be  distributed.  All  alike,  though  they 
would  make  no  stand  for  liberty,  as  little  could 
endure  order  or  settled  government  Their 
insurrections,  which  might  have  deserved  sym- 
pathy had  they  been  honourable  efforts  to 
shake  off  an  alien  yoke,  were  disfigured  with 
crimes  which,  on  oAe  memorable  occasion  at 
least,  brought  shame  on  their  cause  and  name. 
When  insurrection  finally  faOed,  they  betook 
themselves  to  assassination  and  secret  tribunals; 
and  all  this,  while  they  were  holding  up  them- 
selves and  their  wrongs  as  if  they  were  the 
victims  of  the  most  abominable  tyranny,  and 
inviting  the  world  to  judge  between  them  and 
their  oppressors. 

*  Nations  are  not  permitted  to  achieve  inde- 
pendence on  these  terms.  Unhappily,  though 
unable  to  shake  off  the  authority  of  England, 
they  were  able  to  irritate  her  into  severities 
which  gave  their  accusations  some  show  of 
colour.  Everything  which  she  most  valued  for 
herself — her  laws  and  liberties,  her  orderly  and 
settied  government,  the  most  ample  security 
for  person  and  property — England's  first  desire 
was  to  give  to  Ireland  in  fullest  measure.  The 
temper  in  which  she  was  met  exasperated  her 
into  harshness  and  at  times  to  cruelty :  and  so 
followed  in  succession  alternations  of  revolt 
and  punishment,  severity  provoked  by  rebel- 
lion, and  breeding  in  turn  fresh  cause  for  muti- 
ny, till  it  seemed  at  last  as  if  no  solution  of  the 
problem  was  possible  save*  the  expulsion  or  de- 
struction of  a  race  which  appeared  incurable.* 

The  searching  analysis  to  which  Mr. 
Froude  in  several  passages,  and  notably  in 
Section  4  of  the  opening  chapter,  subjects 
the  Irish  character,  in  no  degree  prevents 
him  from  generously  appreciating  both  its 
excellences  and  its  charms.  One  of  these 
charms,  indeed,  has  exercised  a  fatal  infln- 
ence  on  the  destinies  of  the  nation ; — ^name- 
ly, their  strange  power  of  modifying,  and,  in 
fact,  transforming  nearly  all  who  dwell  long 
among  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  real 
secret  of  this  almost  magical  attraction,  few 
settlers  have  ever  been  able  to  resist  it 
Normans,  Saxons,  even  Scotch,  have  con- 
quered and  colonized  them  in  turn,  only  to 
snccumb  in  time  to  the  subtie  infiuence  of 
those  whom  they  subdned.  Only  a  section 
of  the^stemer  Puritans,  fortified  by  their  nar- 
row and  intolerant  religious  creed,  could 
withstand  the  fascination.  Thus  the  new 
blood  introduced  from  time  to  time  has  been 
itself  neutralized  and  overpowered,  instead 
of,  as  was  hoped,  becoming  a  regenerating 
and  improving  element : — 

*  From  a  combination  of  causes — some  credi- 
table to  them,  some  other  than  creditable— the 
Irish  Celts  possess  on  their  own  soil  a  power 
greater  than  any  other  known  family  of  man- 
kind, of  assimilating  those  who  venture  among 
them  to  their  own  image.  Light-hearted, 
humorous,  imaginative,^  susceptible  through  the 
entire  range  of  feeli^,  from  the  prefoundest 
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ptthoB  to  the  most  playful  jest,  if  they  possess 
some  real  Tirtues  th^  possess  the  counterfeits 
of  a  hundred  more.  Passionate  in  everything — 
passionate  in  their  patriotism,  passionately 
ooorageous,  passionately  loyal  and  affectionate 
—they  are  ^without  the  manliness  which  might 
gire  strength  and  solidity  to  the  sentimental 
part  of  their  disposition  ;  while  the  surface  and 
^ow  is  so  seductive  and  so  winning  that  only 
experience  of  its  instability  can  resist  the 
charm.'* 

No  other  writer,  so  far  as  we  are  aware> 
has  perceived  or  depicted  so  clearly  as  Mr* 
Froude  this  carious  '  incompleteness  '  of  the 
Iradi  character,  this  illogical  unfinishedoess 
(so  to  speak)  which  pervades  their  nature, 
and  has  so  spoiled  their  history.  They  have 
many  ingredients  of  a  noble  character  and  a 
grand  career,  but  not  all,  nor  some  of  the 
most  essential.     They  stand  in  need  of  com- 

taentary  elements  to  complete  their  man- 
d,  to  mould  and  guide  their  wonderful 
capacities,  to  temper  their  many  admirable 
quakes  into  die  hard,  tough  metal  which  is 
requisite  for  real  work.     By  themselves  and 
left  to  themselves,  their  energies  run  to  mis- 
chief or  to   waste ;   they  produce   nothing 
great  or  lasting  ;  they  achieve  nothing  tho- 
rough  and  complete.      Blended  with   and 
irovemed  by  races  of  firmer  fibre — alloyed 
(if  you  will)  by  naitures  of  coarser  but  more 
i^bbom  grain — with  their  fine  fancy,  shrewd 
sagacity,  and  admirable  cleverness,  fitly  tem- 
pered with  the  common  sense  and  clear  per- 
ception of  the  reaUties  of  life,  which  Provi- 
dence seems  to   have  denied  them — they 
might,  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  *  do 
tnything  and  go  anywhere.'     Their  error  has 
hoH  in  that  ignorance  of  self  which  never 
recognised    how   absohitely    their  qualities 
needed  this  supplementary  aid  and  this  con- 
trolling power:— ours  has  lain  in  weakly, 
and,  in  spite  of  ample  experience,  acquiesc- 
ing in  their  pretension  {prima  facie  not 
tftonstrons  or  ai)surd)  to  stand  by  themselves, 
and  to  govern  and  guide  their  country. 

Among  their  noblest  and  most  promising 
excellences,  and  (we  may  add)  among  the 
most  singular  instances  of  the  fatal '  incom- 
pleteness '  of  which  we  have  just  spoken — 
Mr.  Froude  instances  their  loyalty : — 

^Amidst  their  weaknesses,  their  confident 
boastings  and  imperfect  performances,  the 
Irish  have  shown  themselves  at  all  times,  and 


*'The  attempt  to  keep  the  races  apart  has 
latdj  been  considered  vain  and  impolitic  ;  but 
the  flramers  of  these  statutes  understood  the  oon- 
ditioDB  more  dearly  than  those  who  condemn 
them.  The  interfusion  of  races  did  not  mean  the 
elevation  of  the  Irish  to  the  level  of  their  rulers, 
^trt  the  degnradation  of  the  ruler  to  the  state  of 
thoee  whose  fitshionB  it  was  his  business  to  extir- 
patcL'— P.  25. 


in  all  places,  capable  of  the  most  loyal  devotion 
to  anyone  who  will  lead  and  command  them. 
They  have  not  been  speciallv  attached  to 
chiefs  of  their  own  race.  Wherever  and  in 
whomsoever  they  have  found  courage  and  ca- 
pacity, they  have  been  ready  with  heart  and 
hand  to  give  their  services;  and  whether  at 
home  in  sacrificing  their  lives  for  their  chiefs, 
or  as  soldiers  in  the  French  or  English  armies, 
or  as  we  now  know  them  in  the  form  of  the 
modem  police,  there  is  no  duty,  however  dan- 
gerous and  difficult,  from  which  they  have  been 
found  to  flinch,  no  temptation  however  cruel 
which  tempts  them  into  unfaithfulness.  Loy- 
alty of  this  kind,  though  called  contemptuous- 
ly a  virtue  of  barbarism,  is  a  virtue  which,  if 
civilization  attempts  to  dispense  with  it,  may 
cause  in  its  absence  the  ruin  of  civilization.' 

This  it  perfectly  tree.  Yet  even  here  it 
is  necessary  to  enter  a  painful  ji^er  contra. 
Irish  fidelity  is  not  a  fidelity  a  totUe  epreuve. 
Irish  conspiracies  never  succeed,  because 
always  betrayed  by  Irish  conspirators  in 
time.  And  when  tne  moment  of  surrender 
and  retribution  is  at  hand,  it  is  too  generally 
Irish  hands  which  give  up  to  justice  those 
by  whose  side  they  have  fought  or  assassi- 
nated, and  Irish  voices  that  claim  the  blood- 
money  offered  for  their  treachery.*  The 
truth  we  believe  to  be  that  the  Irish  are  loyal 
and  devoted  to  a  chief  (or  a  Government)  who 
can  command j'  who  by  manner  or  proved 
conduct  shews  that  he  is  resolute  and  per- 
sistent as  well  as  competent,  and  will  be 
obeyed,  and  who  thus  at  once  strikes  their 
imagination,  impresses  their  fears,  and  pro- 
mises success.  They  are  not,  and  never  were, 
loyal  and  faithful  to  weakness,  softness,  ll?.b- 
biness,  or  failure,  or  to  any  cause  out  of  regard 
for  its  simple  merits  or  justice.  Loyalty  to 
leaders  who  assert  their  right  to  command 
and  who  lead  them  to  victory,  is  an  invalua- 
ble element  of  character  to  be  used : — loyal- 
ty under  defeat,  fidelity  to  a  lost  cause  and 
a  discredited  commander  is  a  virtue  claiming 
far  higher  admiration,  and  implying  a  man- 
lier nature. 

What  wo  may  term  the  '  orientalism ' 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Irish  character 
— ^their  faculty  of  submission  to  steady  un- 
relenting power,  and  to  that  only— comes 


♦Irish  history  abounds  in  testimony  to  this 
sad  fact.  Even  in  this  volume  we  find  instances 
enouffh.  *  The  leaders  were  identified  and  out- 
lawed  by  name  ;  and  when  they  refused  to  give 
themselves  up,  a  price  was  set  upon  their  heads, 
iMch  their  awn  eom/rades  were  tciGmg  to  earn. 
"The  Irish  bring  them  in,"  said  Major  Morgan. 
**  Brothers  and  cousins  cut  one  another's  throats." 
"  No  wonder,"  says  their  champion  and  country- 
man, Mr.  Prendergast,  "they  betrayed  each  other, 
when  there  was  no  longer  any  public  cause  to 
maintiOn."  '—P.  185. 
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out  strongly  in  nearly  every  page  of  this  ^d 
history. 

*  Experience  was  to  show/  says  Mr.  Froude, 
speaking  of  the  events  that  followed  1686, 
'  that  the  Irish  did  not  understand  forbearance, 
that  they  interpreted  lenity  into  fear,  and  re- 
spected only  an  authority  which  they  dared  not 
trifle  with.' 

Two  ffreat  gleams  of  prosperity  visited 
Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century,  dur- 
ing which  trade  revived,  industry  began  to 
raise  its  head,  and  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country  to  reveal  itself.  Both  followed 
upon  the  suppression  of  bloody  insurrections 
and  rebellions,  when  forbearance  had  been 
exhausted  and  the  possible  sternness  of  the 
English  hand  began  to  shew  itself  unmis- 
takeably.  The  first  succeeded  the  Ulster 
settlement  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The 
second  was  the  result  of  the  even  severer  les- 
son taught  by  CromwelL 

*  He  meant  to  rule  Ireland  for  Ireland's  good, 
and  all  testimony  agrees  that  Ireland  never 
prospered  as  she  prospered  in  the  years  of  the 
Protectorate.  He  yielded  nothing  which  he 
held  essential  He  allowed  no  penal  statutes 
to  be  hung  out,  like  scarecrows,  to  be  a  jest  and 
mockery.  The  execution  of  the  soldiers  who 
stole  the  fowl  was  the  symbol  of  the  entire  ad- 
ministration. He  allowed  no  wrong-doing — no 
tyrannous  oppression  of  the  poor.  Irehind's 
interests  were  not  sacrificed  to  England's  com- 
mercial jealousies*  A  prosperous  woollen 
manufacture  had  been  set  on  foot  by  James  I.'s 
colonists.  The  British  weaving  interest  took 
alarm,  and  Strafford,  to  please  England  and 
weaken  Ireland,  destroyed  the  trade.  Crom- 
well, recognising  no  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  removed  Strafford's  obstructions, 
encouraged  manufactures  of  every  description, 
and  gave  entire  liberty  of  trade.  The  vice  of 
Ireland  was  idleness ;  therefore,  by  all  means, 
he  stimulated  industry.  He  abolished  licence, 
which  the  Irish  miscalled  liberty.  He  gave 
them,  instead,  the  true  liberty  of  law  and  wise 
direction ;  and  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  Eng- 
lish selfishness  any  single  real  benefit  which  it 
was  in  his  power  to  confer. 

^Unguentem  pungit,  pungentem  Hihemious 
ungit  So  said  a  Hibernian  proverb.  The 
worst  means  of  governing  the  Insh  is  to  give 
them  their  own  way.  In  concession  they  see 
onlv  fear,  and  those  that  fear  them  they  hate 
and  despise.  Coercion  succeeds  better:  they 
respect  a  master  hand,  though  it  be  a  hard 
and  cruel  one.  But  let  authority  be  just  as 
well  as  strong,  give  an  Irishman  a  just  master, 
and  he  will  follow  him  to  the  world's  end. 
Cromwell  alone,  of  all  Irish  governors,  under- 
stood this  central  principle  of  Irish  mana^ 
ment.  He  was  gone  before  his  administration 
could  bear  fruit  in  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
a^d  history  remembers  in  him  only  the  aven- 
ger of  the  massacre.  Yet,  three  years  only 
after  the  settlement,  General  Fleetwood  could 


write  that  the  country  was  perfectly  quiet ; 
English  people,  if  they  would  come  over  and 
buy  land,  would  find  Ireland  little  different 
from  home ;  considering  what  the  devastation 
had  been,  the  ** plenty"  that  had  sprung  np 
was  "  wonderfuL"  The  English  of  all  sorts, 
Munster  Royalists  as  well  as  the  new  settlers, 
submitted  heartily  and  loyally.  The  Presbyte- 
rians remained  unforgiving,  but  they  were  left 
unmolested,  by-and-by  to  reap  as  they  had 
sown.  The  well-disposed  among  the  Irish 
were  reconciled  sooner  than  might  have 
been  expected  to  a  rule  which  gave  them  the 
reality  of  protection.  Not  a  few  of  the  old 
sort,  who  had  escaped  the  weeding,  were 
taking  advantage  of  openings  that  offered  them- 
selves, and  renting  lands  from  settlers  who 
wished  to  return  to  England.  Priests  and  dis- 
possessed proprietors  were  hiding  in  disguise 
among  the  tribes,  making  mischief  where  they 
were  able.  But  the  peasantry  seemed  proof 
against  seduction.  **  The  mere  husbandmen," 
wrote  Dr.  Jones  Fleetwood,  "being  now  in 
very  good  condition,  will  hardly  be  driven  into 
action.  What  their  priests  may  persoade 
them  to  I  know  not ;  I  am  confident  the 
gentry  will  never  be  able  to  move  them  from 
meir  resolution  to  enjoy  their  present  ease  and 
quiet  as  lone  as  by  the  State  it  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  them.^' 

*  Had  the  system  thus  established  been  con- 
tinued for  a  few  more  years,  the  indastrial 
advantages  of  Ireland,  the  abundance  of  soil, 
the  cheapness  of  labour,  the  boundless  quan- 
tities of  admirable  wool,  the  unrivalled  rivers 
and  harbours,  could  not  have  failed  to  have 
attracted  thither  energetic  men  from  all  coun- 
tries, who,  in  turning  the  national  resources  to 
account,  would  have  acquired  permanent  mas- 
tery over  the  old  inhabitants.  Romanism, 
sternly  repressed,  must  have  died  out,  as  Pro- 
testantism died  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Industry 
was  everywhere  alive,  creating  wealth  and 
comfort,  order  and  organization.  Intelligent 
and  just  authority  laid  an  effectual  bridle  on 
temptation  to  rebellion,  and  the  progress  made 
by  h*eland  in  the  following  century,  when  the 
most  beneficial  of  these  conditions  was  unhap- 
pily absent,  and  only  the  most  galling  were 
retained,  encourages  a  belief  that,  had  Crom- 
well's principles  been  accepted  as  the  perma- 
nent rule  of  Irish  administration,  the  lines  of 
difference  between  the  two  countries,  now 
as  marked  as  over,  and  almost  as  threat- 
ening, would  have  long  ago  disappeared.' 

The  terrible  massacre  of  1641,  for  which 
Cromwell's  stem  and  systematic  suppression 
was  the  final  and  fitting  retribution,  is  told 
by  Mr.  Fronde  briefly,  out  clearly  and  with 
impressive  emphasis.  The  history  of  that 
monstrous  crime  is  little  known,  having  been 
first  hushed  up,  then  boldly  denied  by  Ca- 
tholic writers  in  general.  That  it  was  a  de- 
liberate, wide-spread,  and  well  organised 
conspiracy  to  exterminate  all  Protestant  and 
EngUsh  settlers,  fostered  and  led  by  Roman- 
ist priests,  is  now  established  beyond  quee- 
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tioQ ;  while  the  extent  to  .which  it  was  cai> 
ned  out  and  the  atrocities  perpetrated  in 
the  process  may  be  read  in  Mr,  Fronde's  ac- 
coont  Never  did  the  savagery  of  the  Irish 
ncc,  when  once  let  loose,  show  so  bmtally. 
Xerer,  we  may  add,  not  even  the  tragedy  of 
St  Bartholomew,  were  the  extreme  but  logi- 
cal doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the 
treatment  of  heretical  foes,  so  ruthlessly 
Iftid  bare  or  so  unflinchingly  acted  out  The 
anmbers  slaughtered  almost,  if  not  quite 
without  resistance,  was  given  by  the  Catho- 
Hc  priests  themselves,  at  150,000.  Sir  John 
iWiple  reckons  them  at  800,000  in  the 
course  of  two  years.  There  is  probably 
much  exaggeration  in  those  figures.  There 
is  no  exa^eration  in  the  estimate  of  Sir 
William  Petty  that  out  of  an  entire  popula- 
tion of  a  million  and  a  half,  more  than  half 
a  million  perished  from  first  to  last  in  the 
nunacre,  tne  civil  war  and  the  penalties 
which  ensued.  Those  who  have  read  the 
sanative  of  that  evil  time,  and  those  who 
have  not,  can  scarcely  fail  to  judge  the  sub- 
sequent relations  of  £ngland  to  Ireland  in 
a  very  different  temper  and  by  the  light  of 
Tciy  different  principles.  In  that  attempt 
of  the  Catholic  and  native  Irish  to  extermi- 
nate the  English,  and  in  the  renewed  but 
somewhat  modified  endeavour  utterly  to 
rain  and  to  crush  them,  in  the  details  of 
those  crises  and  in  the  imchanged  spirit 
they  made  manifest,  may  be  found  the  ex- 
pknation,  if  not  the  justification  of  the 
penal  laws  which  followed. 

Before  going  on  to  speak  of  those  laws, 
which  belong  to  the  eignteenth  rather  than 
to  the  seventeenth  century,  we  will  quote  one 
mOTe  passage: — 

*  Justice  to  Ireland — justice  in  all  times  and 
places — means  protection  and  encouragement 
to  the  industrious,  the  honest,  and  the  worthv ; 
repression  and  punishment  of  the  idle  and  the 
mutinous,  who  prefer  to  live  at  their  own  wills 
on  the  spoil  of  other  men's  labours. 

*  The  **  earth-tillers"  of  Ireland  had,  from 
hnmemorial  time,  been  the  drudges  and  the 
victims  of  those  of  their  own  race  who,  think- 

Xit  scorn  to  work,  had  been  supported  by 
rs"  toil — ^who,  calling  themselves  rulers, 
were  in  no  point  morally  superior  to  their  own 
w<4ves,  and  bad  nevertheless  usurped  to  them- 
•dvea  tiie  name  of  the  Irish  nation,  claimed 
before  the  world  to  be  the  representatives  of 
their  countrymen,  and,  while  clamouring  over 
their  wrongs,  had  meant  only  at  bottom  that 
tiiey  were  dq)rived  of  their  own  power  to  op- 

pfOBS. 

'It  is  in  human  nature,  and  beyond  others  in 
the  Irish  form  of  human  nature,  that  men 
dumld  obey  and  honour  their  bom  superiors, 
hewover  worthless  those  superiors  may  be. 
Tat,  there  is  in  the  Irishman's  nature  also  a  spe- 
cial appreciation  of  just  dealing ;  and  though 


the  Celtic  peasant  is  said  to  prefer  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  chiefs  to  the  orderly  rule  of  the 
stranger,  the  experiment  which  of  those  two 
feelings  is  the  stronger  has  a3  yet  scarcely  had 
a  fair  trial  Justice,  in  the  true  sense,  has 
been  the  last  expedient  to  which  England  has 
had  recourse  in  her  efforts  to  harmonize  her 
relations  with  her  wayward  dependency.  She 
has  taken  those  who  have  made  the  loudest 
noise  at  their  own  estimation.  She  has  r^ard- 
ed  the  patriot  orator,  the  rebel,  and  the  assas- 
sin as  the  representatives  of  Ireland.  She 
has  thought  alternately,  and  with  equal  unsuc- 
cess,thow  she  can  coerce  or  conciliate  those 
who  give  her  trouble.  How  to  encourage  in- 
dusti^  and  honest  labour,  how  to  prevent  op- 
pression and  save  the  working  peasant  from 
being  pillaged  by  violence  or  unjust  law,  she 
has  rarely  troubled  herself  to  consider.'* 


*  If  well  with  the  earth-tillers,  it  was  other 
than  well  with  those  who  had  hitherto  been 
lords  paramount,  and  had  lived  at  their  own 
idle  will.  'There  was  peace,*  says  the  latest 
and  most  acconipliBhed  exponent  of  the  histori- 
cal wrongs  of  Ireland  ('  The  Cromwellian  Settle- 
ment  of  Ireland/  by  John  Prendergast),  *  but  it 
was  the  peace  of  despair  ;  there  was  prosperity, 
but  among  the  supplanting  strangers.'  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  Straffo^'a  viceroy- 
alty,  shows  the  clase  into  whose  souls  the  iron 
was  entering.  '  Whereas/  says  that  Act  (10  &  11 
Charles  I.  cap.  16), '  there  are  many  young  gen- 
tlemen of  this  kingdom  that  have  little  or  no- 
thing to  live  on  of  their  own,  and  will  not  apply 
themselves  to  labour,  but  live  coshering  in  the 
country,  cessing  themselves  and  their  followers, 
their  horses  and  their  greyhounds,  upon  the 
poorer  inhabitants,  sometimes  exacting  money 
from  them,  to  spare  them  and  their  tenants  and 
go  elsewhere  for  their  suppers  and  breakfast, 
which  the  poor  people  dare  not  deny  them  .  . 
.  .  .  and  whereas  by  that  lawless  kind  of  life 
of  these  idle  young  gentlemen  and  others,  bein^ 
commonly  active  youug  men  and  such  as  seek 
to  have  many  followers  and  depencants,  many 
other  inconveniences  are  likely  to  arise,  for  they 
are  apt,  on  tlie  least  occasion  of  disturbance,  to 
rifle  and  make  booty  of  his  majesty's  loyal  sub- 
jects, and  to  be  heads  and  leaders  of  outlaws  and 
rebels,  and  in  the  meantime  do  and  must  support 
their  excessive  and  expenseful  drinking  and 
gaming  by  secret  stealth  or  growing  into  debt/ 
Justices  of  the  peace  were  empowered  to  appre- 
hend all  such  idle  persons  and  commit  them  to 
jraol  till  they  could  find  sufficient  securities  for 
their  honest  and  quiet  behaviour. 

These  you^g  gentlemen,  being  the  dispossess- 
ed heirs  of  the  forfeited  estates,  are  held  en- 
titled,  thou;;rh  thev  were  mischievous  and  idle, 
to  be  regarded  with  sympathy,  because  deprived 
of  their  lawful  inheritance.  Ireland  woula  have 
benefited  little  from  such  owners  of  her  soil 
had  they  remained  in  occupation.  But  the  Act 
describes,  in  reality,  only  the  inveterate  and  im- 
memorial habits  of  so-called  Irish  gentlemen  be- 
fore forfeiture  was  heard  or  thought  of.  Too 
vain  of  their  birth  to  work,  and  enabled  by  the 
custom  of  the  country  to  live  on  the  plunder  of 
the  poor,  they  were  finding  at  last  the  law  too 
strong  for  them.  The  peasants  whom  they  rob- 
bed were  also  Irish  subjects,  whose  protection  is 
made  England's  crime.  (See  also  description  of 
the  same  class,  p.  404L) 
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The  sad  story  of  the  Penal  Laws  against 
the  Irish  Catholics  enacted  mainly  daring 
the  reign  of  William  IIL,  but  also  mainly 
against  his  wishes  and  in  spite  of  his  oppo- 
sition, and  of  the  still  sadder,  because  far 
sillier,  meaner  and  more  unjust  le^slation, 
by  the  English  Parliament  in  restnction  of 
Irish  industry  and  commerce,  is  told  by  Mr. 
Froude  in  pretty  full  detail  and  with  his 
usual  graphic  power.  These  discreditable 
pages  of  our  statute  book  are  well  known, 
have  been  often  dwelt  upon ;  and,  as  far  as 
the  past  can  ever  be  cancelled  or  atoned  for, 
long  ago  wiped  out  With  reference  to  the 
first,  however,  three  or  four  reflections  must 
be  made,  and  ought  to  be  carefully  bor^e  in 
mind,  if  we  would  pass  an  equitable  judg- 
ment on  the  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
The  first  is  that  these  repressive  laws,  tre- 
mendously harsh  and  crushing  as  they  read 
when  looked  at  without  regard  to  the  con- 
text of  the  time,  were  copied  almost  verba- 
tim from  the  decrees  issued  in  France  against 
the  Huguenots  ;*  and  what  was  found  or 
deemed  necessary  for  the  security  of  a 
powerful  Catholic  State  against  a  compara- 
tively small  minority  of  heretical  rebellious 
subjects,  miffht  well  in  those  days  be  deemed 
yet  more  indispensable  in  the  case  of  a  Pro- 
testant Grovemment,  which  had  to  deal  with 
malcontents,  relatively  far  more  numerous, 
at  least  equally  fanatical,  and  leagued  to- 
gether in  an  organisation  incomparably  more 
close  and  formidable. 

The  second  point  to  be  remarked  is  that 
these  penal  laws,  as  well  as  those  which  had 
been  passed  at  an  earlier  date,  sweeping 
and  severe  even  to  oppressive  cruelty  as  they 
are  in  the  Statute  book,  were  carried  out 
only  rarely,  partially,  fitfully,  and  in  a  most 
modified  form.  Had  they  been  enforced  as 
well  as  enacted,  had  they  been  executed  in 
the  spirit  or  with  the  steady  iron-hand  of 
the  Protector,  Irish  difficulties  would  have 
ended  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  and  a  long 
career  of  prosperity  would  have  obliterated 
the  wretched  memory  of  the  past.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  added,  that  had  the  Protector 
lived  twenty  years  longer,  or  had  his  man- 
tle fallen  on  a  succession  of  English  states- 
men, the  penal  laws  of  William  and  Mary 
would  never  have  been  required. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  with 
that  curious  fatality  of  folly  which  appears  to 
characterise  all  the  dealings  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Irish  people  at  nearly  every 
epoch  of  our  history,  they  contrived  to  incur 
at  once  all  the  odium  which  attaches  to  the 
most  oppressive  enactments,  as  well  as  all 

*  See  p.  209.  Also  'HifU>ire  de  I'l^t  de 
Nantes/  par  Elie  Benoit,  a.d.  1098. 


the  contempt  and  failure  consequent  upon 
their  non-execution  ;  and  under  this  wretch- 
ed system  the  Irish  learned  the  double  les- 
son, ^hich  they  have  never  since  forgotten, 
of  skill  in  the  evasion  of  the  laws,  and 
scorn  for  the  feebleness  of  those  who  were 
too  timid  or  too  mild  to  enforce  them. 

Another  point  well  worthy  of  notice,  but 
on  which  we  cannot  dwell,  though  the  pa^es 
before  us  abound  in  illustrations,  is  tnat 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  all  the  severer  proposals  and 
proceedings  against  the  Catholics  came  from 
the  Irish  Parliament  and  Government; 
whereas  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  Eng- 
lish Legislature  and  of  English  statesmen  was 
to  moderate  and  check  this  inordinate, 
though  fitful  and  inconsistent  harshness. 
The  Irish  have  in  all  histories  been  each 
other's  bitterest  foes  and  extremest  oppres- 
sors, while  England  has  often  had  to  step  in 
as  the  protector  of  those  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  ruthlessly  trampled  down. 

The  last  remark  we  have  to  make  is  one 
which  constantly  presses  itself  on  the  histo- 
rian's mind,  but  which  political  leaders  and 
writers  in  our  country  seem  as  if  they  could 
not  possibly  realise'  or  lay  to  heart  It  is 
forced  upon  our  attention  in  almost  every 
page  of  this  volume.  It  is  this : — ^^t  the 
Catholics,  wherever  they  are  numerous  and 
powerful  in  a  Protestant  nation,  compel^  as 
it  were  by  a  law  of  their  being,  that  nation 
to  treat  them  with  stem  repression  and  con- 
troL  The  very  essence  and  primary  doctrine 
of  the  Romish  Church  involve  undying  and 
unwaivable  pretensions,  which  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  freedom  or  the  equal  rights  of 
the  rest  of  the  community.  The  experiment 
has  been  tried  in  many  times  and  in  many 
countries,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 
Even  in  this  age,  it  is  still  the  crux  of  the 
strong  empire  of  Germany,  of  the  new  Bang- 
dom  of  Italy,  of  the  critically-placed  and 
much-menaced  state  of  Belgium.*     Catho- 

*  Those  who  wish  to  learn  what  at  this  nto- 
ment,  as  always,  Catholicism  is  and  seeks  to  do, 
whenever  its  position  of  eqoality  or  predomi- 
nance enables  it  to  act  wituont  disgoise, — and 
those  especially  wlioee  interest  it  is  to  forecast 
its  almost  certain  course  in  Ireland, — would  do 
well  to  read  a  short  paper  in  the  '  Fortnightly 
Review '  for  November  last,  by  M.  £inile  de 
Laveleye.  In  Beldam  it  appears  that  in  apite, 
if  not  by  means  of  the  forms  of  a  free  constita- 
tion,  the  priests  are  gradually  getting  the  com- 

Slete  command  of  the  electorate ;  and  that  they 
o  not  scruple  to  use  their  power  of  refusing 
absolution,  not  only  to  dictate  votes  and  to  inter- 
fere with  thecircnlation  of  obnoxious  newspapers, 
but  also  to  direct  judicial  decisions.  The  educa- 
tion of  tbe  people,  both  male  and  female,  they 
appear  to  have  got  almost  exclusively  into  their 
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lietsni,  if  it  be  true  to  itself  and  its  mission, 
aiwnot  allow  State,  mixed,  or  secular,  educa- 
tion to  its  flocks ;  cannot  permit  free  voting 
to  a  Catholic  electorate  ;  cannot  tolerate  that 
its  votaries  should  prefer  the  welfare  of  their 
country  to  the  interests  of  their  Church — 
the  good  of  Ireland  to  the  sway  of  Rome  ; 
cannot  allow  the  congregations  of  the  faith- 
ful to  think  or  act  for  themselves  in  matters 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  human  pro- 
gress; cannot^  wherever  and  whenever  the 
opportunity  is  afforded  it,  abstain  from  claim- 
ing, working  for,  and  grasping  that  supre- 
macy and  paramount  influence  and  control 
vhidi  it  conscientiously  believes  to  be  its 
ioilienable  and  universal  due.  By  the  force 
of  eircum&tances,  by  the  inexorable  logic  of 
its  chums,  it  must  be  the  intestine  foe  or  the 
disturbing  element  of  every  State  in  which 
it  does  not  bear  sway ; — and  from  the  posi- 
tion which  the  Romish  Church  has  always 
held,  and  recently  avowed  with  even  more 
decision  and  nakedness  than  usual,  of  direct 
enmity  to  the  chief  agencies  and  achieve- 
ments of  modem  civilisation  and  progress, 
it  most  now  stand  out  in  the  estimate  of  all 
Protestants,  Patriots,  and  Thinkers  as  the 
lastU  humani  generis  it  has  in  truth  been 
for  so  many  centuries. 

A  Nuncio,  says  Mr.  Fronde,  speaking  of 
1601,  came  ^m  Rome  to  stimulate  the  fail- 
mg  energies  of  the  rebel  leaders.  No  Cath- 
dic,  it  was  solemnly  proclaimed,  could  with- 
out sin  submit  to  a  heretic  sovereign,  far  less 
take  part  against  the  faithful  who  were  in 
trms  for  the  Holy  Church.  This  miserable 
doctrine,  which  was  the  root  and  founda- 
tion of  all  Ireland's  woes,  which  made  tole- 
ration impossible,  and  compelled  the  main- 
tenance of  laws  which  in  turn  provoked 
insurrection,  continued  to  work  among  the 
people,  and  had  yet  to  issue  in  fresh  and 
temble  consequences  : — 

*  If  the  Popes-  would  have  renounced  their 
pretensions  to  control  the  allegiance  of  Catholic 
subjects — ^if  the  Catholics  themselves  would 
have  hond  fiAe  and  by  some  formal  act  ac- 
knowledged that  they  did  not  recognize  any 
ri^t  in  Uie  Pope  to  interfere  between  them  and 
tfaor  Bov«*eign,  their  claims  for  toleration, 
notwithstanding  abstract  theories  of  the  duties 
of  the  State,  neither  could  nor  would  have  been 
long  resisted.  A  rig^t  which  was  steadily  re- 
fused by  themselves  to  members  of  a  difierent 
eommonion  in  countries  where  the  power  was 
m  their  hands,  would  have  been  extended  with 
only  too  much  readiness  to  them  by  every 
Protestant  government  in  Europe.  Another 
century  of  fighting  however,  was  still  neces- 
fiary,  before  the  bishops  of  Rome  could  learn 
that  they  were  no  longer  sovereigns  over  the 
human  conscience;  and  no  Protestant  State 
eould  recognize,  without  self-condemnation, 
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the  exercise  of  a  religion  among  its  subjects 
which  elevates  rebellion  into  a  duty.' 

The  shame  of  the  monstrous  restrictions 
placed  upon  Irish  industry  and  enterprise 
rests  with  England,  and  with  England  alone ; 
and  these  laws,  of  which  the  scandalous  ini- 
quity and  oppression  were  only  equalled  by 
tneir  folly  and  ineffable  meanness,  constitute 
by  far  the  greatest  and  most  irreparable 
wrong  that  Ireland  has  ever  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  stronger  country.  In  reference 
to  this  matter  no  language  of  scorn  or  con- 
demnation can  be  too  decided;  and  Mr. 
Fronde  spares  neither.  These  enactments, 
which  began  in  the  evil  reign  of  Charles  II., 
were  maintained,  renewed,  and  reinforced 
during  the  chief  portion  of  the  succeeding 
century,  till  they  had  pretty  well  wrought 
their  perfect  work  and  gathered  in  their  fatal 
harvest  After  the  time  of  Cromwell  trade 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  agriculture,  be- 
gan to  thrive  under  the  reign  of  peace  and 
order,  inaugurated  by  his  wholesome  severi- 
ty. With  the  help  of  the  Presbyterians  who 
settled  in  various  districts,  assisted  by  Hugue- 
not emigrants  from  France  and  Holland,  a 
thriving  woollen  manufacture  had  sprung  up. 
The  English  manufacturers  took  alarm  and 
persuaded  the  Parliament  to  crush  the  rising 
rivalry.  A  brisk  commerce 'had  sprung  up 
between  Ireland' and  France,  and  Ireland  and 
the  New  England  Colonies.  It  was  ruth- 
lessly put  down.  Ireland  was  compelled  to 
send  all  her  produce  to  England,  and  obtain 
her  imports  only  through  England.  Her 
splendid  fleeces  she  was  forbidden  to  sell  to 
France,  lest  thereby  French  woollen  goods 
might  be  enabled  to  compete  with  English, 
English  farmers  followed  in  the  track  of  Eng- 
lish manufacturers;  they  procured  enactments 
prohibiting  the  exportation,  even  to  England, 
of  Irish  sneep,  cattle,  butter,  and  bacon. 
Nay  more,  the  English  authorities  ai^ed 
that  Ireland  must  be  prevented  from  tilling 
the  soil,  in  order  that  she  might  produce  the 
more  wool  for  English  use,  and  accordingly 
discouraging  and  prohibiting  clauses  were 
introduced  into  nearly  every  lease  against 
the  breaking  up  of  pasture  land.  So  largely 
operative  were  these  decrees,  that  the  unhap- 
py peasantry,  for  lack  of  grain,  were  driven 
to  live  largely  upon  meat,  which  their  Church 
often  forbade  them  to  eat,  and  famines  ensued 
whenever  the  potato  crop  failed.  The  Irish 
Parliament  and  Irish  patriots  remonstrated 
against  this  stupid  and  brutal  selfishness,  but 
in  vain.  The  whole  of  this  page  of  Irish 
history  is  simply  maddening  and  disgusting. 
At  length  the  seed  bore  fruit  Alienation 
grew  and  deepened.  The  animosity  of  the 
injured  race  was  envenomed,  and  justified, 
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But  England  gained  little  and  lost  much  by 
criminal  egotism  which  overshot  its  mark, 
tfud  by  laws  which  could  not  be  enforced, 
because  both  the  local  rulers  and  all  classes 
of  the  nation  were  in  league  against  them. 
All  these  laws  could  do,  and  they  did  it  most 
effectually,  was  to  unite  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant, Celt  and  Saxon,  in  a  common  abhor- 
rence of  British  tyranny.  Ireland  became 
more  and  more  of  a  grazing  country,  and 
her  peasants  less  and  less  industrious  and 
productive.  More  and  more  wool  was 
grown,  but  instead  of  going  to  England  it 
was  smuggled  over  into  Fiance.  A  most 
lucrative  and  exciting  contraband  trade 
sprang  up  between  the  two  countries,  and 
served  to  complete  the  education  of  the  Irish 
in  the  most  dangerous  lesson  a  people  can 
ever  learn — ^the  habitnal  evasion  and  defi- 
ance of  laws  so  iniquitous,  that  it  seems  like 
virtue  and  patriotidm  to  break  them : — 

'  Ingenuity  could  not  have  invented  a  com- 
mercial policy  less  beneficial  to  the  country  in 
whose  interests  it  was  adopted,  or  better  con- 
trived to  demoralize  the  people  at  whose  ex- 
pense it  was  pursued.  A  large  and  fast-spread- 
mg  branch  of  manufacture  was  destroyed, 
which  was  tempting  capital  and  enterprbe  and 
an  industrious  Protestant  population  into  Ire- 
land,—a  form  of  industry  was  swept  away 
which  would  have  furnished  employment  to 
the  native  Irish,  and  brought  them  under 
settled  habits,  which  would  have  made  four 
Ulsters  instead  of  one,  and  raised  each  of  the 
four  to  double  the  prosperity  which  the  pro- 
vince which  preserved  the  linen  trade  has  in 
fact  obtained.  But  even  these  consequences 
were  not  the  worst  fruits  of  these  preposterous 
restrictions.  The  entire  nation,  high  and  low, 
was  enlisted  in  an  organized  confederacy 
against  the  law.  Distinctions  of  creed  were 
obliterated,  and  resistance  to  law  became 
a  bond  of  union  between  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant— Irish  Gelt  and  English  colonist, — ^from 
the  great  landlord  whose  sheep  roamed  in 
thousands  over  the  Cork  mountains  to  the 
ganger  who,  with  conveniently  blinded  eyes, 
passed  the  wool  packs  through  the  custom 
house  as  butter  iNirrels ;  from  the  magistrate 
whose  cellars  were  filled  with  claret  on  the  re- 
turn voyage  of  the  smuggling  craft,  to  the 
judge  on  the  bench  who  dismissed  as  frivolous 
and  vexatious  the  various  cases  which  came 
before  the  courts  to  be  tried.  All  persons  of 
all  ranks  in  Ireland  were  principals  or  accom- 
plices in  a  pursuit,  which,  however  pardonable 
m  itself,  could  be  carried  on  only  by  evasion, 
perjury,  and  violence.  The  very  industry  of 
the  country  was  organized  upon  a  system 
Wkich  made  it  a  school  of  anarchy ;  and  good 
servants  of  the  State,  who  believed  that  laws 
were  made  to  be  obeyed,  lay  under  the  ban  of 
opinion  as  public  enemies.  .  .  .  Chests  of  buU 
ipn  were  kept  by  the  merchants  at  Rochelle 
and  Brest  to  pay  for  them  as  they  were  land- 
ed.   When  tne  French  Government  forbade  I 


the  export  of  so  much  specie,  daret,  brandy, 
and  silks  were  shipped  for  Ireland  in  exchange 
on  board  the  vessels  which  had  brought  the 
wooL 

Thus,  by  a  curious  combination,  the  system 
worked  the  extremity  of  mischief,  commer- 
cially, socially,  and  politically.  It  fostered 
and  absolutely  bred  and  necessitated  habits  of 
lawlessness.  It  promoted  a  close  and  per- 
nicious connexion  between  Ireland  and  France. 
In  times  of  war  French  privateers  found  abater 
all  along  the  Irish  coast  in  positions  most  coq- 
venieht  to  them,  and  most  dangerous  to  Eng- 
lish commerce.  In  times  boUi  of  war  and 
Eeace,  it  inundated^  Ireland  with  wine  and 
randy  cheap  and  excellent,  and  produced  the 
hard  drinking  which  gave  social  life  there  so 
ill  a  fame.  Singularly  too,  while  the  smug- 
gling provided  an  open  road  for  the  going  and 
coming  of  the  priesthood,  it  linked  itself  to  the 
service  of  the  Pretender.' 

An  interesting  chapter  in  this  history,  and 
one  little  known,  is  the  earnest  but  futile  at- 
tempt made  by  the  Irish  Parliament,  backed 
by  tiie  Castle  authorities,  to  induce  England 
to  consent  in  1 703  to  the  very  same  legislative 
Union  which  a  century  afterwards  she  herself 
forced  upon  reluctant  Ireland,  when  too  late 
to  cure  irreparable  mischiefs.  The  Irish 
would  then  have  agreed  to  almost  any  con- 
ditions ;  but  the  selfishness,  apathy,  and  fol- 
ly of  the  English  Ministry  turned  a  cold, 
deaf  ear  to  their  petitions,  and  the  miserable 
round  of  injustice,  mismanagement,  and 
animosity  went  on  as  before. 

Other  chapters  contain  vivid  and  most 
painful  pictures  of  the  revolting  forms  as- 
sumed by  Irish  rowdyism  and  English  cor- 
ruption, and  of  the  depth  to  which  these 
vices  penetrated  into  even  the  higher  grades 
of  the  social  hierarchy.  Indeed  the  whole 
volume  is  about  the  saddest  and  most  dis- 
heartening we  ever  opened :  sad,  because  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  whole  history  of  con- 
tinuous disorder,  misgoveniment,  and  failure, 
might  so  easily  have  been  avoided;  dis- 
heartening, because  generation  after  genera- 
tion it  grew  so  increasingly  inevitable — be- 
cause it  had  its  root  so  plainly  in  the  inherent 
peculiarities  of  the  Irish  character,  and  in  the 
stupidly  incurable  incapacity  of  Englishmen 
to  understand  those  peculiarities;  because, 
too,  we  can  see  little  prospect  of  better 
things  in  the  future,  inasmuch  as  the  very 
nature  of  the  Briti^  Constitution  forbids 
the  f^plication  of  the  fitting  and  the  only 
remedy.  We  have  one  after  another  re- 
moved every  grievance  of  which  Ireland 
could  reasonably  complain,  and  yet  we  are 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  nearer  to  harmony  and 
peace  than  before;  and  this  simply  and 
solely  because  we  have  never  thought  of  re- 
medying the  sole,  but  the  vital  grievance,  of 
which  Ireland  never  does    complain — the 
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absence,  namely,  in  dealing  with  her,  of  one 
inn,  unswerving,  consistent  line  of  action — 
some  dbtinct  policy,  based  upon  a  settled 
principle  and  carried  out  with  an  unflinching 
and  unvacillating  hand.  This  we  believe, 
and  have  long  maintained,  to  be  the  one 
thing  needful.  This  we  hopelessly  recognise 
also  to  be  the  one  thing  which,  under  a 
r^iesentative  system,  is  absolutely  unat- 
tainable. Parliamentary  institutions,  the 
exigencies  of  Oovemment  by  party,  as  we 
have  often  had  to  explain,  render  a  persistent 
md  unwavering  finuness  utterly  im- 

E).  Every  Viceroy  and  every  Chief 
Tj  of  the  fiuntest  pretensions  to 
statesmanship,  who  has  been  at  the  helm  of 
affiuTB  in  Dublin,  we  believe  has  come  away 
with  two  convictions  irrevocably  rooted  in 
his  mind — ^that  the  Irish  would  be  among 
the  easiest  people  in  the  worid  to  govern, 
but  only  on  condition  of  there  being  no 
House  of  Commons  and  no  changes  of 
Ministry. 


Art.  VIIL— 1.  The  Book  of  the  Sonnet. 
Edited  by  Leigh  Hunt  and  S.  Adams 
Lee.     2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1867. 

2.  Scelta  di  JPoesie  Liriche  dal  primo  secolo 
delta  Lingua  fino  al  1 700.   Firenze,  1 889. 

The  Sonnet  might  be  almost  called  the 
alphabet  of  the  human  heart,  since  almost 
every  kind  of  emotion  has  been  expressed, 
or  attempted  to  be  expressed  in  it :  so  many 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  that  constitute  the 
soul's  history  and  being  have  been  embalmed 
within  its  tioy  limits.  It  is  one  of  those 
thmgs  wMcb  have  been  a  growth ;  its  roots 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  the  ground  of  antiquity, 
only  itsl)lossom  being  now  visible  for  delight 
and  refreshment  It  has  been  contended 
that  its  origin  lies  in  the  troubadour  poetry 
<^  the  middle  ages ;  whilst  some  even  assert 
that  it  is  an  ordered  offspring,  or  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  or  Latin  ode  or  epigram. 
The  name  of  the  sonnet  existed,  there  is  no 
doubt,  amongst  the  troubadours :  but  it  was 
Implied  in  a  far  more  loose  manner  than 
later  restrictions  permitted.  It  is  derived 
from  sonnetto,  which  means  a  little  strain,  or 
nJihet  sound,  literally :  and  it  has  even  been 
supposed  that  it  was  once  like  the  early  bal- 
lad {bailata)  accompanied  by  a  dance.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  must,  at 
kast,  have  been  accompanied  by  music; 
since  stumare  in  the  Italian  language  means 
to  play  upon  an  instrument:  thus  distin- 
guiwed  from  the  canto  or  song,  which  was 


probably  unaccompanied.  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  a  very  perfect  sonnet,  as  to  formal 
construction,  written  in  the  Proven9al 
language  to  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  by 
Amalricchi,  who  died  in  1321.  Muratori,  in 
bis  *Perfetta  Poesia,'  says  that  there  is 
preserved  at  Milan  a  manuscript  Latin  treatise 
upon  Italian  Poetry  (Poetica  Volgare),  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1332,  by  M.  Antonio  di 
Tempo,  a  Paduan  judge,  enumerating  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  different  species  of  sonnet 
Bedi,  in  his  notes  to  *•  Bacco  in  Toscana,* 
would  claim  it  as  an  Italian  invention.  Of 
this  however,  there  is  no  well-supported  con- 
firmation. Nevertheless  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  wherever  and  by  whomsoever  invented^ 
the  sonnet  was  first  given  to  the  world  in  a 
modem  tongue,  by  Fra  Guittone  d'Arezzo, 
living  from  1210  to  1294,  who  used  it  with 
great  grace  and  ease,  considering  the  state 
of  the  language  and  culture  at  the  time  he 
wrote.  '' 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  here  an  elaborate 
history  of  the  sonnet  through  all  its  stages 
and  progressive  developments:  such  would 
lie  quite  without  the  narrow  limits  prescribed 
to  these  observations ;  nevertheless  a  slight 
sketch  or  indication  of  its  growth  may  not 
be  misplaced. 

The  very  earliest  sonnetteers  confined 
themselves  entirelv  to  the  expression  of  erotic 
sentiments,  culminating  in  Dante  and  his 
contemporaries,  to  whom  the  passion  of  love 
became  a  symbol  of  the  highest  desires  and 
longings  of  the  souL  It  was  afterwards 
taken  hold  of  by  the  quaint  Italian  poets  of 
a  subsequent  period  as  a  vehicle  for  giving 
utterance  to  social  and  personal  facts,  didactic 
teachings,  delicate  and  frequently  very 
pointed  satire,  and,  sometimes,  political 
opinions;  but  these  last  generally  under- 
some  cover  or  symbol  not  easily  understood 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  signified. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Matteo' 
Frescobaldi,  Saviozzo  da  Siena,  Bindo 
Bonichi  and  Antonio  Pucci ;  the  two  last,, 
especially,  had  a  keen  power  of  good- 
humoured  personal  satire,  quite  inimitable. 
The  simplicity  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived,  together  with  their  modes  of  think- 
ing, gave  an  intensity  and  force  to  their  ut- 
terances which  went  straight  to  the  mark 
with  undeviating  directness.  The  peculiar 
wit  and  humour  expressed  in  some  of  them 
would  seem  to  be  altogether  out  of  the  reack 
of  a  more  developed  culture,  and  are  only 
paralleled  in  some  of  the  more  brilliant 
pieces  of  dry  fun  to  be  found  in  our  own 
Shakespeare.  In  the  hands  of  Boccaccia 
the  sonnet  became  more  picturesque  and 
expansive,  receiving  additional  refinement — 
perhaps    over-refinement — ^in  Jiie    *  Bella 
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Mano'  of  Giusto  de'  Conti.  In  the  Me- 
dicean  times  it  attained  a  large  cultnro  and 
a  loftier  function  in  the  fine  Platonism  of 
Benivieni,  which  possibly,  partly  throuj^h 
the  remarkable  comment  made  by  Pico  della 
Mirandola  on  his  marvellously  compressed 
Canzone  on  Platonic  Love,  may  have  in- 
fluenced Michel  Angelo  in  taking  up  the 
theme  and  prosecuting  it  in  so  noble  a  man- 
ner. The  pastoral  sentiment  was  adopted 
with  much  grace  and  picturesque  beauty  by 
Bernardo  Tasso  and  Benedetto  Varchi. 
The  sonnets  of  Torquato  Tasso  are  perhaps 
on  the  whole  disappointing  as  from  the 
author  of  the  ^Gerusalemme,"  however  beau- 
tiful some  of  them  may  be  :  nevertheless  he 
must  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the 
sonnet's  growth  and  development  as  forming 
a  very  important  link.  The  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  added  little  to  the  son- 
net in  the  general  debasement  and  inactivity 
in  literature ;  and  though  within  these  are  to 
be  numbered  such  names  as  Filicaia  and 
Chiabrera — ^neither  are  there  wanting  a  few 
later  writers  whose  vigour  and  picturesque- 
ness  of  treatment  stand  out  very  brilliantly 
through  the  gloom — the  Italian  sonnet  of  to- 
day, on  the  whole,  is  of  little  worth,  being 
chiefly  composed  of  commonplace  nothings, 
or  of  adulatory  rhymes  given  forth  on  the 
occasional  extravagance  of  domestic  f  estivala 

The  story  of  the  English  sonnet  may  be 
sketched  in  fewer  words,  seeing  that  it  has 
been  used  much  more  limitedly,  and  is  a 
much  later  growth. 

The  first  English  sonnet  is  said  to  have 
been  written  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  He, 
together  vrith  the  Earl  of  Surrey  and  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  have  the  honour  of  first  mak- 
ing it  known  in  the  English  language.  It 
was  chiefly  adopted  in  England,  as  elsewhere, 
to  express  the  sentiment  of  love,  Shakespeare 
;and  Drummond  being  no  exceptions  in  their 
use  of  it  Milton  was  the  first  to  use  it  to 
any  great  purpose  in  other  directions.  It 
afterwards  fell  almost  altogether  into  desue- 
tude, and  was  only  revived  by  Gray  and 
Warton,  who  heralded  the  names  of  Bowles, 
Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  Nor,  in  any 
enumeration  of  modern  noteworthy  sonnets, 
should  those  of  Mrs.  Browning  be  forgotten, 
which  might  take  a  still  more  prominent 
.position  in  this  class  of  literature  if  they  were 
.not  too  often  disfigured  by  an  exaggeration 
^f  hyperbole  sometimes  scarcely  less  than 
ruinous  to  their  higher  qualities.* 

Turning  to  the  more   special  object   of 


*  A  palpable  instance  of  the  exag^ration  al- 
laded  to  is  contained  in  a  sonnet  addressed  to  Mr. 
H.  Power  on  his  statue  of  a  Greek  Slave,  to  which 
she  attributes  the  power  of  appealing  by  '  thun- 
ders of  white  silence.' 


this    paper,    it  may  be   stated   that    the 
sonnet  is  not  rightly  defined  by  the  term,  a 
f  ourtoen-lined  poem.  ^  It  is  not  properly  such. 
It   is    rather  a  poem    consisting   of    four 
verses  or  stanzas  (in  the  common  use  of 
those    terms),   two   of  those   verses   being 
composed  of  four  lines  each,  and  two  of 
them  of  three,  all  consisting  of  ten  syllables 
or  a  terminal    eleventh    at  option,   inter- 
rhymed  in  a  certain  traditional  manner :  the 
two  first  stanzas  being  now   generally   in- 
variable :  the  other  two  having  the  liberty  of 
choice;  certain  modes  being  preferable  to 
others.     The  simplest  and  earliest  arrange- 
ment of  rhymes  was  that  the  lines  compos- 
ing the   quatrains  rhymed   alternately ;  as 
also  the  tercets,  but  with   another  set  of 
rhymes.     This  is  occasionally  adopted  now ; 
but  is  not  to  bo  recommended  as  far  as  the 
quatrains  are  concerned,  since  the  regular 
recurrence  of  the  rhymes  is  apt  to  induce 
monotony.     In    some    cases,   according  to 
the  nature  of  the  sentiment,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
positively  an  advantage ;    as,  for  example, 
where  each  lino  forms  a  sentence  in  itself, 
enumerating 'or  reiterating  that  which  is  to 
receive  its  final  significance  at  the  end  of  the 
composition.     This,  however,  is  a  form  of 
writing  that  would   be    rather  exceptional 
than  general.     The  most  approved  mode  of 
rhymmg  the  quatrains,  and  by  far  the  most 
general  is  the  1,  4,  6,  8  lines  together,  and 
the  2,  3,  6,  7.     The  reason  of  this  is,  that  by 
such   a  distribution   and    concentration  of 
rhymes  the  ear  is  better  satisfied  than  in  any 
other  way.     It  is  not  regular  enough  to  be 
monotonous,  nor  so  irregular  as  to  produce 
distraction ;    carrying  the   sound   smoothly 
along  with  a  dignified  melody  which,  under 
skilful  management,   very   much  helps  to 
sustain  the  unity  of  the  sentiment  and  the 
effect  of  the  composition.     As  to  the  tercets, 
the  mode  is  different  and  more  various,  for 
the  reason  that  this  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  sonnet,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to 
have  a  choice  of  manners  of  rhyming  accord- 
ing to  the  final  sentiment  intended  to  be 
conveyed.     They  have  been  rhymed,  there- 
fore, in  almost  all  varieties  of  manner :  but 
not  all  with  the  same  result.     In  fact,  this  is 
a  matter  of  very  nice  judgment  which  the  ear 
alone  must  determine,  certain   rules  being 
given   as  to  a  preferential   selection.     For 
example,  when  the  style  of  the  sonnet  is 
intended  to  be  smooth  and  flowing,  embody* 
ing  the  lighter  or  more-  graceful  sentiments, 
perhaps  the  most  elegant  method  is  that  of 
the  six  lines  rhyming  alternately.     If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  sonnet  is  of  a  loftier  scope  and 
intention,  belonging,   for  example,^ to  the 
heroic  or  declamatory,  then  an  order  of  a,  ft, 
c,  a,  6,  c  or  a,  6,  c,  6,  a,  c  may  be   used  to 
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advaatage ;  sometimes  majesty  and  severity 
of  style  being  heightened  by  a  wider  and 
more  irregular  distribution  of  the  rhymes. 
The  methods  by  which  the  rhymes  become 
too  far  separated,  and,  above  all,  the  final 
eoaplet,  are  almost  always  to  be  avoided. 
Nevertheless,  as  has  been  said,  this  matter 
roast  rest,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  ear  to 
determine  as  to  what  suits  best  with  the 
ultimate  design  of  the  composition. 

It  may  be  noted  also,  for  the  better  me- 
lody of  the  sonnet,  that  the  sound  should 
not  dwell  upon  the  same  vowel  in  the  dif- 
ferent rhymes,  and  that  any  lengthening  of 
the  metre  in  the  last  line  is  never  to  be  al- 
bwed. 

In  addition  to  the  form  of  sonnet  above 
described  there  are  other  varieties,  though 
not  so  generally  used ;  as  the  aoiietto  codato, 
or  'tailed  sonnet'  of  the  Italians,. which con- 
^sts  of  a  shorter  line  rhyming  with  the 
fourteenth  of  an  ordinary  sonnet,  and  then 
a  final  couplet;  sometimes  the  Hail'  being 
repeated  once  or  oftener.  An  example  of 
thia  is  to  be  found  in  Milton's  sonnet  *  On 
the  New  Forcers  of  Conscience  under  the 
Long  Parliament.'  It  is  chiefly,  though  not 
always,  used  in  the  Italian  language  for 
burlesques,  and  was  largely  a4opted  by  Berni 
in  that  species  of  poetry  to  which  he  gave 
the  name. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  enumerate 
other  forms  here,  as  none  of  them  are  based 
npon  those  reasonable  laws  which  constitute 
the  eligibility  of  those  already  described,  and 
are  by  no  means  so  generally  used. 

Considering  the  sonnet,  then,  from  this 
point  of  view,  as  being  made  up  of  parts, 
and  not  the  mere  running  on  of  fourteen 
Enes  of  verse,  it  is  necessary  that  the  sense 
aod  composition  of  it  should  in  some  degree 
conform  themselves  to  the  division  of  these 
parts,  corresponding  by  certain  breaks  and 
pauses  to  their  natimd  csesura.  This  would 
aeem  to  be  more  particularly  necessary  in 
the  quatrains,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  to 
the  ear,  by  giving  to  the  sets  of  rhymes  their 
proper  and  distinctive  effect ;  this  effect  being 
frequently  still  improved  by  a  minor  pause 
or  break  at  the  end  of  every  two  lines  at 
the  furthest.  In  the  tercets  thb  is  of  less 
importance,  since  there  is  not  so  much 
dancer  of  confusing  the  ear  with  the  number 
of  Aymes ;  the  smooth  flow  from  one  line 
to  another  also  gaining  additional  force  by 
contrast  with  the  reverse  mode  of  treatment 
in  the  quatrains.  A  small  break  or  pause 
between  the  tercets  would,  as  a  rule,  never- 
theless be  advisable. 

We  now  come  to  a  far  more  difficult 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  consideration  of 
what  properly  constitutes  the  material  of  a 


sonnet;  that  is,  its  essential  construction; 
and  this,  of  course,  is  infinitely  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  it :  and  to  make  it  very  clear 
and  apparent  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
carefully  the  most  celebrated  examples  of 
this  kind  of  writing  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
generalised  notion  of  the  capacities  of  the 
instrument  and  how  far  these  have  been  car- 
ried out. 

As  far  as  general  laws  are  concei:ned  there 
is  one  which  is  invariable  and  irrefragable, 
which  scarcely  needs  stating,  that  the  sonnet 
must  consist  of  one  idea,  mood,  or  sentiment, 
solely ;  and  never  more  than  one.  It  must 
be  a  full,  rounded,  and  complete  organism ; 
having  all  its  parts  maintained  and  el^orated 
in  themselves,  yet  each  dependent  on  the 
other ;  a  portion^ of  the  same  economy  ;  as 
it  were,  a  member  of  one  body.  It  must  * 
have  its  beginning,  its  progressive  stages, 
and  its  ending ;  not  allowing  anything  ex- 
traneous or  superfluous,  nor  wanting  anything 
necessary  to  make  the  sentiment  of  it  stand 
forth,  a  clear,  definite,  unmistakeable  fact, 
entire  in  itself,  requiring  nothing  more  from 
the  reader  than  what  itself  suggests.  As 
has  been  said,  the  sonnet  is  a  little  thing, 
therefore  a  little  thing  serves  to  ruin  it  It 
is  necessarily  an  artificial  construction ;  and 
yet,  for  that  very  reason,  the  artifice  employed 
must  be  always  kept  out  of  sight,  and  its 
artificial  nature  in  a  manner  neutralised  by  a 
simple,  unaffected,  and  straightforward  mode 
of  utterance,  so  direct  in  its  appeal,  and 
aimed  so  straight  as  never  to  miss  its  mark. 
For  this  reason  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
any  immature  conception  or  motion  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  a  successful  sonnet. 
On  the  contrary,  the  idea  must  be  well 
elaborated  in  the  mind ;  having  been  re- 
garded from  every  side  in  all  its  relation- 
ships ;  all  that  is  extraneous  and  accidental 
being  set  aside,  and  only  the  essential  por- 
tion retained,  those  sonnets  being  almost 
always  the  most  successful  which  give  the 
salient  points  of  their  subject  rather  by  a 
series  of  touches  than  by  a  finished  elabora- 
tion of  details.  Most  of  Milton's  are  exam- 
ples of  this  manner  of  writing,  and  owe  their 
grandeur,  perhaps,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
that  very  quality,  as  far  as  construction  goes. 
WherQ  sweetness  is  sought,  however,  rather 
than  sublimity,  a  more  special  treatment  may 
be  used.  Some  of  Shakespeare's  most  tender 
sonnets  illustrate  this.  Another  necessary 
qualification  for  sonnet  writing  is  that  of  in- 
exorable reticence.  A  sonnet  is  a  thing  of 
restriction.  Its  course  must  be  like  that  of 
a  well-managed  racer :  its  best  power  kept 
till  the  last,  in  order  that  the  culmination 
may  come  with  the  full  impressivenes  of  the 
whole  composition.     It  is  true  Tasso  made 
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an  exception  to  this,  throwing  his  full  power 
into  the  quatrains;  but  it  is  allowed  by 
critics  that  perhaps  for  that  very  reason  he 
is  not  to  be  considered  a  model  in  this 
species  of  waiting.  In  reading  a  quantity  of 
his  sonnets  consecutively  this  is  especially 
felt  in  a  heaviness  of  result,  due,  no  doubt, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  force  and 
vivacity  in  the  conclusions.  Quadrio  says 
of  the  sonnet,  that  the  grave  and  imposing 
should  resemble  the  course  of  a  large  river 
going  along  unbroken  in  majestic  repose ; 
but  mat  of  a  joyous  or  festive  character  must 
be  broken  or  gay  as  the  course  of  a  little 
rivulet  leaping  about  and  tumbling  over  the 
stones :  but  that  care  must  be  had,  both  in 
the  one  case  and  in  the  other,  that  the  pro- 
position and  its  proof  should  form  the 
quatrains,  and  its  confirmation  and  conclusion 
the  tercets,  and  that  the  conclusions  deduced 
from  the  argument,  either  actually  or  virtual- 
ly, should  generally  form  the  termination  of 
uie  sonnet 

As  to  the  style  which  may  characterise  a 
sonnet,  a  very  wide  range  niay  be  taken : 
moral,  didactic,  descriptive,  declamatory,  &c., 
in  all  of  which  representative  examples  are 
to  be  found,  most  of  them  in  English,  and 
all  in  the  Italian  language. 

Whilst  fully  recognising,  however,  the 
rules  for  the  construction  of  a  perfect  sonnet 
— and  we  cannot  despise  them,  since  such  a 
writer  as  Dante  followed  a  most  strictly  de- 
fined organisation  in  his  sonnets,  as  explained 
in  the  *  Vita  Nuova,'  and  Petrarch  has  left 
us  notes  which  shew  the  artistic  pains  and 
labour  he  bestowed  on  these  productions  of 
his — it  must  not  be  supposed  that  they  are 
always  and  invariably  to  be  observed  or  made 
use  of.  A  sonnet  might  be  written  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  these,  and  yet  be  no  more 
than  as  stiff  a  '  piece  of  framework  as  any 
January  could  freeze  together.'  There  are 
but  few  of  them  which  may  not  be  oc- 
casionally transgressed  to  advantage.  But 
just  as  a  painter  could  not  sit  down  to  paint 
a  landscape  without  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
rules  of  perspective,  lineal  ana  aerial, 
although  he  may  carry  none  of  them  out  in 
their  utmost  precision  and  exactitude,  so 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  archetypal  form 
of  this  branch  of  art,  also,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  reach  with  certainty  its  highest 
function. 

But  it  must  be  recollected  that  after  all 
that  can  be  said  about  forms  and  manners, 
it  is  the  thought  which  constitutes  the  right 
sonnet.  That  possessed,  grasped  compre- 
hensively in  ^1  its  relative  and  specific 
qualities  and  aspects,  the  expression  of  it 
will  come  natunJly  and  prove  by  far  the 
least  part  of  the  difficulty ;  and  if  it  be  the 


sincere,  unaffected  exposition  of  a  just  senti- 
ment, rather  blossoming  out  of  life  spon- 
taneously than  sought  for  its  own  sake 
intrinsically,  it  can  never  be  utterly  valueless 
or  absolutely  thrown  away.  And  here  may 
be  fitly  enforced  to  the  poet  the  necessity  of 
choosing  the  noblest  fruits  of  his  life  for 
poetic  expression :  living  all  be  writes,  and 
counting  life  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  any  reproduction  of  it  in  art  can  be. 
The  noblest  things  have  all  been  so  done. 
The  lordly  Milton  could  never  have  left  us 
the  lofty  poetry  he  has,  if  he  had  not  first 
lifted  his  whole  life  to  its  level.  If  Dante^s 
fine  powers  had  not  been  pointed  and 
winged  by  lofty  living  and  energetic  action, 
they  could  never  have  reached  the  height 
they  did  ;  as  he  himself  says : — 

*  Chi  pinge  figura, 
Se  non  pud  esser  lei,  non  la  pud  porre.** 

The  noblest  aesthetic  elevation  is  that  which. 
grows  out  of  the  active  powers  of  life  well 
and  idgorously  nsed :  perhaps  the  only  per- 
manent one ;  for  no  less  true  is  it  now  than 
of  old,  that  out  of  the  strong  cometh  forth 
sweetness. 

Entering  upon  the. consideration  of  a  few 
samples  of  the  sonnet  which  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  very  best  form  of  it,  first  and. 
foremost  we  must  take  up  those  of  the  great 
Italian  poet  last-mentioned,  by  whom  this 
instrument  has  been  nsed  in  all  its  efiSciency ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  never 
either  before  or  since  been  adopted  with  so 
much  mastery  and  power.  His  sonnets  steal 
over  the  soul  like  a  breath  of  summer  wind, 
making  it  sigh  for  pure  joy  of  its  sweetness 
— a  sweetness  so  refreshing  and  so  delicate 
that  one  wishes  it  might  never  die,  hot  go' 
on  whispering  its  delicious  music  for  ever. 
Every  word  is  a  breathing  vitality:  the 
utmost  simplicity  of  expression  being  united 
to  the  greatest  profundity  of  conception. 
They  have  an  inimitable  ease,  constituting 
the  most  lucid  transparency  of  style,  which 
makes  all  shade  of  Confusion  fly  before  it 
as  from  the  rod  of  the  angel  of  Order. 
They  seem  bom  out  of  the  soul  as  natnndly 
as  flowers  out  of  the  earth,  and  are  as  lovely 
and  as  -welcome;  apparently  fragile  as  a 
gossamer  any  wind  might  blow  away,  yet 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tempest  and 
take  its  rude  airs  with  soft  odours,  allaying 
its  boisterous  disorders  with  the  tender 
submissiveness  of  interior  calm.  As  an 
example  of  all  that  it  is  possible  to  get  into 
fourteen  lines  of  verse,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary here  to  instance  to  readers  of  Italian 


.    *  He  who  paints  a  figure,  if  he  cannot  be  it, 
cannot  represent  it.  C^  r>.r^r\\i 
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literature  that  most  exquisite  of  all  written 
sonnets: — 

*TaxkU}  gentile,  e  tanto  onesta  pare 

La  donna  mia,  quand*  eUa  altnii  saluta, 
Cb*  ogni  lingua  diyien  tremando  muta, 
£  gli  OGchi  non  1'  ardiscon  di  guardare. 

*  EUa  s^  va,  sentendosi  laudare, 

Umilemente  d'  onesta  yestnta ; 

E  [Mur  cfae  sia  ima  cosa  yenuta 

Di  cielo  in  terra  a  miracol  mostrare. 

*'  Mostrasi  si  piacente  a  chi  la  mira, 

Che  da  per  gli  occhi  una  dolcezza  al  core, 
Che  'ntender  non  la  pud  chi  non  la  pruoya. 

*  £  par,  che  dalla  sua  labbia  si  moya 

Uno  spirto  soaye,  pien  d'  amore, 
Cho  ya  dicendo  all  anima :  sospira.' 

It  is  the  soul  of  music  dying  at  its  close 
for  very  rapture  of  its  own  sweetness :  the 
crown  arid  apotheosis  of  poetry.  It  is  made 
up  of  a  series  of  images  each  one  heighten- 
ing the  effect  of  the  other,  and  all  so  pure 
and  touched  with  so  fine  a  spiritualism  that 
they  ^pear  to  be  quite  unearthly  and  super- 
natural. No  creation  of  Fra  Angelico  could 
be  more  rayishing,  no  most  soulful  touch  of 
Giotto  more  tender.  Every  word  and  Kne 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  paradise.  An 
angel  could  not  be  imagined  to  have  put  it 
into  Terse  more  beautiful  with  mortal  Ian 
guage.  The  last  line  must  remain  for  ever 
an  unapproachable  monument  of  imperish- 
able loveliness,  which,  as  it  cannot  be  trans- 
lated into  any  other,  one  would  think  ought 
to  make  the  Italian  tongue  immortal  for  its 
own  sweet  sake.  Some  of  the  other  sonnets 
of  Dante  can  scarcely  rank  inferior  to  this, 
tiioogfa  there  are  none  that  are  so  touching. 

Of  Uie  sonnets  of  Petrarch  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  much  here,  unless  a  closer  ana- 
lysia  were  projected  than  lies  within  the  li- 
mits of  this  paper.  They  are  more  scholas 
tic  than  those  of  Dante,  but  they  do  not 
breathe  by  any  means  so  palpitating  a  vita- 
lity. Some  of  tiiem  are,  constructively,  al- 
most perfect.  The  one  beginning,  *!'  vo 
{Hsngendo  i  miei  passati  tempi,'  has  been 
^oted  as  one  of  these;  opening  impres- 
sivdy ;  carrying  its  sentiment  progressively 
tfarongh  ail  its  parts,  and  ending  with  a 
weighty  conclusion.  Perhaps,  however,  to 
those  who  look  less  to  technical  formality, 
tach  sonnets  as  that  numbered  xxiv  after  the 
deadi  of  Laura,  in  which  occur  lines  like 
these, 

*  Le  crespe  chiome  d'  or  puro  lucente, 
K  U  Jampeggiar  dell'  angelico  riso, 
Cho  solean  far  in  terra  un  paradiso ; 
Poca  p<^yere  son,  che  nulla  sente' — 

will  stand  higher  in  estimation.     Probably 
the  finest  sonnets  of  Petrarch  are  to  be 


found^  amongst  the  occasional  ones,  espe- 
cially those  thundered  at  the  abuses  of  the 
papal  court  at  Avignon,  which  seem  to  flame 
witli  irrepressible  wrath,  as  though  they 
would  burn  the  page  out  of  the  book  in 
which  they  are  written.  In  his  sonnets  to 
Laura  and  her  memory  there  is  frequently  a 
sense  of  constraint  and  monotony;  and 
though  his  affection  becomes  an  abstract  one, 
it  never  grows  eitfier  nobler  or  more  spiri- 
tual :  in  this  differing  from  that  of  Dante 
towards  his  Beatrice,  whose  image  became 
to  him  the  symbol  of  all  virtue,  3ie  soul's 
central  kingdom  of  moral  light  and  eleva- 
tion united  with  the  highest  form  of  aasthe- 
tic  perfection,  which  to  him  were  one  and 
the  same  thing.  With  Petrarch  all  existence 
within  and  without  is  put  under  contribu- 
tion to  illustrate,  exaggerate,  or  express  the 
passion  of  the  poet :  every  road  leads  to  the 
same  centre :  a  yearning  heart,  tender  and 
hopeless,  which  finds  its  consolation  in  lov- 
ing and  the  pensive  dreamings  which  its  af- 
fection brings  into  the  light  of  reality.  As 
to  how  much  of  genuine  emotion,  how  much 
of  mere  habit  or  of  a  certain  element  of  af- 
fectation may  be  mingled  with  this  may  be 
left  for  those  to  determine  who  choose  to 
entertain  the  question.  Of  course  it  is  un- 
fair and  injurious  to  the  full  effect  of  these 
sonnets,  the  writing  of  which  was  spread 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time,  to  read  them 
consecutively  and  uninterruptedly.  Ilicy  are 
rather  to  be  taken  up  occasionally,  at  a  time 
of  leisure,  in  the  twilight,  that  magic  mo- 
ment of  his  own  delicious  climate,  when  the 
day  dies  like  a  beautiful  life,  leaving  almost 
as  much  loveliness  behind  it  as  it  takes  with 
it ;  when  the  music  of  their  sweet  complaint 
may  fall  on  the  soul  with  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  and  the  distant  bell  proclaiming 
the  hour  of  Ave  Maria,  as  it  seems  to  *  tou 
the  knell  of  parting  day.' 

An  examination  of  the  earliest  English 
sonnets  plainly  shows  that  the  sonnet  waS 
never  here  fully  understood,  or  was  not  ap- 
preciated in  its  highest  artistic  capacity, 
either  m  regard  to  sentiment  or  form :  nor, 
indeed,  is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  it  is 
as  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  EngUsh 
language  as  with  the  tongues  derived  from 
the  Latin :  it  certainly  was  never  indige- 
nous to  it.  For  one  reason,  the  diflSculty  of 
finding  the  requisite  number  of  rhymes 
without  breaking  up  the  direct  course  of  the 
thought  has  never  allowed  it  in  its  strictest 
form  to  become  popular.  Again,  there  is 
a  degree  of  artificiality  necessary  to  its  con- 
struction which  has  a  tendency  to  become 
mannerism  and  conventionalism  in  inexpert 
and  unp]:actised  hands.  Besides  these,  a 
special  mode  of  culture  is  required  to  reduce 
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the  idea  to  be  expressed  into  such  a^  shape 
as  may  be  conveniently  dealt  with  in  the 
prescribed  limits:  for,  in  its  highest  func- 
tion, it  must  be  composed,  as  has  been  laid 
down,  of  a  great  thought  round  which  the 
mind  has  circled  and  brooded  until  it  has 
made  it  familiarly  its  own ;  so  much  so  as 
to  be  able  to  express  it,  at  least  in  outline, 
by  a  few  sharp  incisive  words,  not  aimed 
at  the  subject,  but  proceeding  directly  out 
of  it. 

Amongst  the  first  English  sonnets  perhaps 
those  of  Sir  P.  Sidney  are  the  most  notable. 
Some  of  them  are  very  admirable.  They  only 
suffer  occasionally  from  the  want  of  a  more 
unbroken  harmony  of  versification  which 
the  imperfectly  developed  condition  of  the 
language  at  that  time  scarcely  afforded  room 
to  remedy :  for  in  this  species  of  composi- 
tion all  the  smoothest  and  highest  rhythmic 
power  of  the  most  cultivated  language  is  re- 
quired to  bring  out  its  full  perfections. 
Some  of  those  of  Samuel  Daniel  might  be 
instanced  as  examples  of  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness rarely  to  be  found  at  so  early  a  period. 
Here  is  one  by  this  now  too  much  neglected 
writer,  which  for  mellifluous  tenderness  and 
pensive  gral^e  of  expression  might  rank 
amongst  the  first  in  the  language : — 

*  Care-charmer  Sleep,  son  of  the  sable  night, 
Brother  to  death,  in  silent  darkness  bom, 
Relieve  my  languish,  and  restore  the  light ; 
With  dark  forgetting  of  my  care  return, 
And  let  the  day  be  time  enough  to  mourn 
The  shipwreck  of  my  ill-adventured  youth  ; 
Let  waking  eyes  suffice  to  wail  their  scorn. 
Without  the  torment  of  the  night's  untruth  : 
Cease  dreams,  the  images  of  day  desires, 
To  model  forth  the  passions  of  to-morrow : 
Never  let  rising  sun  approve  you  liars 
To  add  more  grief  to  aggravate  my  sorrow : 
Still  let  me  sleep,  embracing  clouds  in  va:n, 
And  never  wake  to  feel  the  day^s  disdain.' 

Spenser's  take  an  important  place  as  steps 
in  the  development  of  the  English  sonnet, 
but  scarcely  appear  worthy  of  the  author  of 
the  '  Fairy  Queen  '  and  those  beautiful  SBsthe- 
tic  hymns  by  which  we  love  most  of  all  to 
remember  him.  Their  want  of  compact- 
ness and  point  was  superseded  by  Shake* 
speare  in  their  own  manner.  Perhaps  most 
readers  will  agree  with  Hallam  in  thinking 
that  those  of  Drummond  have  obtained 
quite  as  much  praise  as  they  deserve.  They 
are  not  written  in  the  best  form :  but  near 
enough  to  it  to  be  disappointing.  Many  of 
them  are  mere  slavbh  imitations  of  Petrarch, 
in  which  all  the  finer  qualities  of  his  great 
master  are  lost 

Coming  to  those  of  Shakespeare,  there  is 
no  doubt  these  may  be  placed  i^  the  very 
first  rank  of  English  sonnets :  and  although 


they  have  hitherto  met  with  a  limited  appre- 
ciation (so  great  an  authority  as  Hallam  pro- 
nouncing it  a  matter  of  regret  they  were 
ever  written),  they  are  now,  in  their  growing 
popularity,  obtaining  the  high  positioQ  they 
merit.     One  great  reason  for  their  being  so 
long  neglected  by  literary  students    is,  no 
doubt,  the  perplexity  arising  from  their  ob- 
scure   origin    and    intention.     This    ques- 
tion will,  probably,  for  ever  remain  unre- 
solved ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  speculators  (they  can 
scarcely  be  called  investigators  where  so  little 
exists  upon  which  to  base  inquiry)  any  real 
lighthas  been  thrown  upon  it    They  may  be 
generalised,  as  to  sentiment,  in  a  profound- 
ly reflective  consideration  of  the  passion  of 
Love  in  its  mortal  condition :  chiefly  in  re- 
gard to  intellect,  or  rather  in  a  lofty  intellec- 
tual aspect ;  but  still  earthly,  human  love : 
nothing  else :  never  soaring  on  those  divine, 
moral  wings  which  bore  Plato  and  Dante 
from  the  earthly  to  the  heavenly  Love,  by 
which*  the  affections  of  their  mortal  nature 
were  lifted  into  a  celestial  and  immortal  at- 
mosphere, transfigured  and   already   made 
denizens  of  the  soul*s  paradise  iu  the  lights 
of    God.     They  are  characterised    in  con- 
struction by  a  certain  apposition  of  terms 
and  ideas,  in  which,  by  the  juxtaposition  of 
contrasts,  force  and  colour  are  givea  to  tiie 
sentiment — specially  qualities  belonging  to 
all  writers  of  prose  and  poetry  in  the  age 
called  Elizabethan*     These  appositions  and 
contrasts  are  conmionly  summed  up  and  en- 
forced in  the  couplet,  which  frequently  pre- 
sents the  result  of  them  in  some  other  light 
or  aspect  than  that  conveyed  in  the  qua- 
trains ;  often  giving  great  piquancy  and  in- 
creased intensity  to  what  has  gone  before. 
The  value  of  these  compositions  lies  rather 
in  the  sonnet  form  of  idea  being  so  strictly 
conceived  and  preserved,  than  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  their  structural  mould,  which  is  confes- 
sedly inferior  to  the  Italian.     Why  Shake- 
speare preferred  this  it  is  hard  to  say.     Per- 
haps he  may  have  found  more  freedom  in 
the  greater  number  of  rhymes,  or  perhaps 
he  may  have  thought  it  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote. 
One  thing,  however,  is  very  certain,  that  he 
must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Ita- 
lian archetype.     We  are  able  to  prove  this 
by  an  instance  which  we  believe  has  never 
been  noticed  before.     It  is  worth  while  here 
to  quote  in  full  the  sonnet  alluded  to  and 
collate  it 


'  Amore  ^  un  desio,  che  vien  dal  core, 
Per  r  abondanza  di  gran  piacimento; 
£  gli  ocohi  in  prima  generan  1*  Amore, 
£  lo  core  li  da  nutricamento. 
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^Bene  d  alciuia  fiata  uomo  amatore 
Seoza  Yed^re  suo  'noamoramento ; 
Ma  quell'  amor  che  stringe  con  furore, 
Dalla  vista  degli  occbi  ha  nascimento : 

'€he  gli  occhi  rappresentano  alio  core 
D*  ogni  cosa  che  yeden  bono  e  rio, 
Com'  ^  f onnata  natnralemente : 

*E  lo  cor  che  di  cid  e  concepitore, 
Immagina,  e  piace  quel  disio : 
E  qnesto  Amore  regna  fra  la  gente.' 

ibis  Bonnet  was .  written  by  Jacopo  da 
Leo^o^  who  liyed  and  wrote  about  the 
niddW  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Now  if 
tbe  reader  will  compare  it  with  this  song  in 
the  *  Merchant  of  Venice,' 

*  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred  : 
Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head  ? 
How  begot,  how  nourished  ?  * 

Reply,  reply. 
It  ia  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed ;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell : 
I'll  begin  it, — ^Ding,  dong,  bell. 

(fancy,  of  course,  standing  for  love,  as  fre- 
quently used  by  old  writers)  he  will  find  it 
could  have  had  no  other  origin  than  in  this 
sennet ;  for,  apart  from  the  general  transfusion 
of  sentiment,  there  exist  verbal  correspon- 
<l«nces  so  near  as  to  leave  no  manner  of 
•ionbt  on  the  subject.  So  close,  indeed,  are 
j^ome  of  these,  as  scarcely  to  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  two  languages  to  per- 
ceive them  when  written  :  as,  for  example, 

'  £  gU  occhi  in  prima  generan  1'  Amore.' 

*lt  pove  or  fency]  is  engendered  in  the  eyes.' 

Again  :— 

' Dalla  vista  degli  occhi  nascimento.' 
•With gazing  fed.' 

If  we  may  imagine  Shakespeare  to  have  had 
the  previous  rhyme,  'nutricamento,'  in  his 
head  when  writing  this  line,  it  would  also 
bave  been  a  literal  translation.  Once  more : — 

*  E  lo  cor  che  di  cid  d  concepitore.' 

*  Or  in  the  heart' 

The  torn  driven  to  the  ending  of  the  song  is 
eatirely  Shakespeare's  own.  Indeed  the 
eoburing  throughout  is  peculiarly  Shake- 
spearean ;  so  that  no  one  could  justly  accuse 
him  of  plagiarism.  Such  borrowing  repays 
in  ^  use  whereby  lender  and  borrower  are 
bc4h  gainen. 

As  to  where  or  how  Shakespeare  may 
hare  seen  this  sonnet  must  be  left  to  con- 
jecture. It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  (as 
is  supposed)  in  Allaeci's  '  Poeti  Antichi,'  at 
Naples  ro  1661 ;  a  collection  of  poems  made 
from  manuscripts  in  the  libraries  of  the 


Vatican  and  Barberini  Palace  in  Rome. 
Perhaps  those  who  contend  for  the  probabili- 
ty of  Shakespeare  having  visited  Italy  may 
consider  this  additional  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  opinion.  There  is  really,  however,  no 
such  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  it,  since  it 
is  very  probable  that  it  may  have  circulated 
widely  in  manuscript,  and  may  have  found 
its  w^y  to  England  in  that  form,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  traveller  of  Shake- 
speare's acquaintance.  It  may  be  added  that, 
although  Shakespeare's  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  Italian  language  is  to  be  inferred  from 
his  awkward  use  of  Italian  words  and  phra- 
ses, yet,  doubtless,  he  knew  quite  enough  of 
it  to  be  able  to  read  it  with  ^cility.  As  we 
aire  on  the  subject,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  mention  another  remarkable  similari- 
ty in  this  song,  attributed  to  Shakespeare  iir 
the  '  Passionate  Pilgrim,'  which  we  believe 
has  been  unnoticed  Heretofore  : — 

*  It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of 

three. 
That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fair'st  that 
eye  could  see. 
Her  fancy  fell  a-tuming. 

*  Long  was  the  combat  doubtftjl  that  love  with 

love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless  or  kill  the  gallant 

knight : 
To  put  in  practice  either,  alas,  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel  1 

'  But  one  must  be  refused ;  more  mickle  was 

the  pain 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both 

to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded 
with  disdain : 
Alas,  she  could  not  help  it ! 

*  Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of 

the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid 

away : 
Then,  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the 

lady  gay ; 
For  now  my  song  is  ended.' 

The  substance  of  this  song  is  exactly  con^ 
tained  in  the  following  sonnet,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  ending  difiers,  in  that  the 
choice  is  left  an  open  one : — • 

*Due  cavalier  valenti  d'  un  paraggio 
Aman  di  core  una  donna  valente ; 
Ciasciino  1'  ama  in  tutto  suo  coraggio, 
Che  1'  avanzar  d'  amar  saria  niente. 

*  L'  uno  h  cortese  ed  insegnato  e  saggio, 

Largo  in  donare,  ed  in  tutto  avvenente  t 
L'  altro  ^  prode  e  di  grande  vassallaggio, 
Fiero  ed  ardito  e  dottato  da  gente. 

*  Qual  d'  esti  due  h  pitl  degno  d'  avere 

Dalla  ^a  donna  cid  clr  ei  ne  desia, 

Tra  quel  c'  ha  in  se  cortesia  e  savere,^Tp 
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'  £  V  altro  d'  armi  molta  valentia  ? 
Or  me  ne  conta  tuttc  il  tuo  volere. 
S*  io  fossi  donna,  so  ben  qual  vorria.' 

This  sonnet  b  printed  by  Trucchi  in  bis 
*  Poesie  Italiane  Inedite'  (vol.  i.  p.  79)  as  by 
Rustico  di  Filippo,  who  flourisned  in  the 
early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  a  *  trova- 
tore '  and  poet  of  mark  in  his  day,  to  whom 
Brunetto  Latini  dedicated  his  ^Tesoretto/ 
It  is  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Vatican,  In 
this  case,  however,  supposing  the  song  in 
question  to  have  been  written  by  Shake- 
speare, there  is  by  no  means  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  his  having  seen  this  sonnet  as  the 
other ;  for  the  story  may  possibly  have  been 
an  old  one,  which  may  have  floated  about  in 
more  forms  than  one.  Indeed  Fletcher's 
play  of  the  *  Elder  Brother '  would  appear  to 
embody  some  such  motive.  This  supposi- 
tion might  have  had,  perhaps,  still  more  pro- 
bability, if.it  were  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
all  the  poems  in  Trucchi's  collection  had 
been  printed  by  him  for  the  first  time,  as 
he  professes  them  to  have  been,  but  this  is 
not  invariably  the  case,  as  several  of  them 
may  be  found  amongst  the  dense  stratum  of 
verse  passed  through  the  Italian  press  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Gioliti  and  Aldi.  In  a 
pretty  wide  acquaintance  with  old  Italian 
printed  poetry,  however,  we  have  not  met 
Avith  it  anywhere  else.  Neither  are  we 
aware  that  either  of  these  sonnets  has  ever 
been  reproduced  in  the  English  language  in 
any  form  whatever  excepting  as  mentioned. 
In  the  first  case,  at  least,  there  is  a  new 
fact  concerning  Shakespeare's  culture ;  that, 
whatever  else  he  read  or  did  not  read,  he 
must  have  seen  and  read,  and  loved  that 
particular  sonnet — loved  it  so  much  as  to 
nave  endeavoured  partly  to  reproduce  it  in 
one  of  Ids  most  exquisite  lyrics,  in  the  fit< 
setting  of  a  drama,  the  scene  of  which  is 
laid  upon  Italian  soil. 

The  next  great  stride  forward  which  the 
English  sonnet  made,  in  which  it  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  to  have  culminated,  was  in 
those  of  Milton.  Fashioned  on  a  more  ap- 
proved model,  and  from  a  loftier  standpoint, 
they  mark  an  era  which  will  never  be  forgot- 
ten in  England's  literature.  In  regard  to 
structure  they  take  the  best  and  most  ac- 
credited form,  whilst  their  enlarged  and  en- 
nobled sentiment  must  make  us  regret,  with 
a  later  sonnet-writer,  that  they  are  *  too  few.' 
Milton  seldom  attempts  io  elaborate  his 
majestic  idea ;  but  generally  seizes  it  by  a 
few  representative  points,  and  sets  them 
down  like  landmarks,  leaving  more  to  his 
readers  to  do  than  he  does  nimself.  The 
noble  lesson  given  from  his  blindness  is 
struck  out  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes  of  the 
pen ;  just  i»  M.  Angelo  could  body  forth  an 


outward  indication  of  the  power  that  ecwelled 
within  him  by  a  few  miffnty  strokes  of  the 
chisel  or  broad  sweeps  of  the  brush.  They 
are  strong  in  their  simplicity  and  beautiful 
in  their  severity;  exhibiting  that  grandest 
phase  of  the  artistic  character  where  it  is  so 
intuitive  and  spontaneous  as  to  need  no 
unaccustomed  energy  to  produce  noble 
workmanship,  evolved  naturally  from  the 
mood  of  every  day,  the  elevated  moral  posi- 
tion constituting  the  souPs  habitual  status. 
He  had  the  peculiar  faculty  of  genius  that 
makes  everything  or  anything — ^the  occasion 
of  the  moment  as  well  as  the  remote  in  time 
and  space — subservient  to  a  present  purpose- 

For  a  longtime  the  sonnet  appears  to  nave 
fallen  almost  into  desuetude  with  the  Dry- 
dens,  Popes,  Goldsmiths  and  Johnsons  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
most  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  The  son- 
nets of  Bowles  subsequently  attained  a  cer- 
tain popularity,  and  no  doubt  had  their  uses 
in  carrying  forward  the  poetic  culture  of 
their  time ;  but  they  do  not  represent  a  very 
high  function  of  the  vehicle.  They  are 
graceful  and  tender  little  poems,  bat  can 
scarcely  take  a  place  beyond  that 

To  the  dawning  of  a  better  period  may  be 
referred  the  very  noble  sonnet  of  Blanco 
White,  addressed  to  Night,  which  Coleridge 
considered  the  best  in  the  language : — 

*  Mysterious  Night !  when  our  first  parent  knew 
Thee  from  report  divine,  and  heard  thy  name, 
Did  he  not  tremble  for  this  lovely  firame^ 
This  glorious  canopy  of  light  and  blue  ? 
Tet  'neath  a  curtain  of  translucent  dew. 
Bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  great  settrog  flame, 
Hesperus  with  the  host  of  heaven  came, 
And  Io  I  creation  widened  in  man^s  view. 
Who  could  have  thought  such  darkness  lay 

concealed 
Within  thy  beams,  0  Sun  I  or  who  "could  find, 
Whilst  fly  and  leaf  and  insect  stood  revealed, 
That  to  such  countless  orbs  thou  mad'st  ns 

blind  ? 
Why  do  we,  then,  shun  death  with  anxious 

strife  ? 
If  light  can  thus  deceive,  wherefore  not  life!' 

It  certainly  fulfils  the  demands  of  this  kiod 
of  poem  in  a  very  full  and  elevated  manner. 
Each  part  of  the  sonnet  is  complete  in 
itself,  definite,  and  free  from  confusion,  yet 
all  the  parts  are  interdependent  and  closely 
connected,  whilst  the  sentiment  of  the  whole 
is  progressively  elaborated  from  the  opening 
to  the  conclusion,  to  receive  its  crowning 
significance  in  the  final  couplet  All  the 
images  are  of  a  sublime  order,  clearly  expo- 
sitory of  the  ^ntiment  to  be  enforced, 
without  affectation  or  straining;  so  tliat, 
taking  it  altogether,  perhaps  there  would  be 
no  reason  why  the  judgment  of  Coleridge 
upon  it  should  be  disputed  if  the  terms  of 
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it  irwe  not  exclusive ;  since  some  of  the 
sonnets  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare  must  he 
considered  certainly  quite  as  great,  though 
itt  another  manner.    . 

llie  much  hroader  and  more  intense  re- 
flectlTe  power  of  Wordsworth  than  those  of 
bis  immediate  predecessors,  united  with  a 
more  penetrative  insight,  have  gained  him  a 
far  higher  place  in  this  speciality.  Perhaps 
some  of  ms  sonnets  would  scarcely  have 
been  missed  if  they  had  been  kept  back  as 
studies  or  records  of  moods,  rather  interest- 
ing to  the  writer  in  order  to  the  attainment 
of  conditions  of  which  they  mark  the  pro- 
gress, than  commanding  special  recognition 
for  -Aemselves ;  but  one  readily  forgives  the 
redundancy  for  what  it  contains. 

A  careful  study  and  investigation,  how- 
erer,  of  Wordsworth's  sonnets  will  shew 
thart'they  are  not  all  of  them,  indeed  few  of 
them,  constructively  perfect;  and' this  may 
be  said  without  any  prejudice  to  the  rare  and 
vahable  qualities  which  are  in  them.  They 
seldom  consist  of  well-rounded  moods  begin- 
ning and  ending  in! themselves;  they  are 
rxt&r  slices  of  moods,  a  fragment  of  con- 
tinuous thought,  a^  seizing  of  one  of  the 
fonns  of  passing  beauty  or  emotion  only 
conspicuous  amongst  the  rest  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  set  down.  He  does  not  always 
grasp  the  subject  and  scope  to  begin  with, 
and  then  make  every  word  and  line  a  pro- 
gre»  towards  its  complete  expression ;  but 
frequently  seizes  his  subject  anywhere,  mak- 
ing feints  and  passes  at  it  rather  than  syste- 
maticaliy  going  about  to  pierce  it  through 
ind  through,  as  Milton  and  Dante  always 
did.  An  instance  of  thb  kind  of  looseness 
of  treatm^t  may  be  found  in  the  third  of 
his  River  Duddon  series  :— 

^How  shall  I  paint  thee  ? — Be  this  naked  stone 
My  seat,  while  I  give  way  to  such  intent ; 
Pleased  could  my  verse,  a  speaking  monument, 
Make  to  the  eyes  of  men  thy  features  known. 
Bat  as  of  all  those  tripping  lambs  not  one 
Qotnins  his  fellows,  190  hath  Nature  lent 
To  thy  beginning  nought  that  doth  present 
Peonliar  ground  for  hope  to  build  upon. 
To  dignify  the  spot  that  gives  thee  birth 
No  sign  of  boar  Antiquity's  esteem 
Appears^  and  none  of  modern  Fortune's  care ; 
Tettbou  thyself  hast  round  thee  shed  a  gleam 
Of  brilliant  moss,  instinct  with  freshness  rare ; 
Prompt  offering  to  thy  Foster-mother,  Earth  I ' 

The  scope  of  this  sonnet,  addressed  to  a 
stream,  is  simply  to  say,  that  since  art  and 
antiquity  have  denied  their  associations  and 
interesls  to  the  source  of  it,  it  has  not  fdled 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  these  by  its  own 
additions,  l^ere  is  something  in  the  idea, 
it  it  true,  but  not  enough  for  the  substance 
of  a  very  valuable  sonnet    The  poet  sits 


down ;  he  has  a  sonnet  to  write  (for  he  is 
writing  a  series),  and  yet  he  is  candid  to 
confess  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  write 
about  He  begins  with  a  preamble  of  no 
connective  value ;  he  sees  some  lambs  frisk- 
ing about,  and  drags  them  in  to  illustrate 
what  is  not  there,  in  order,  as  it  would  seem, 
to  get  over  a  few  more  lines.  At  last  his 
eye  dwells  upon  the  bright  green  moss  grow- 
ing upon  the  stones.  He  seizes  this  with 
avidity,  and  makes  the  most  of  it ;  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  better  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  sitting  down  to  write 
upon  *  nothing ' — or  what  to  him,  at  the  mo- 
ment, is  Httle  better — with  nothing  particular 
to  say  about  it.  Yet  even  this  sonnet  has 
two  kinds  of  value ;  the  positive  one,  that  it 
contains  some  touches  done  straight  from 
nature,  which  are  never  quite  thrown  away ; 
and  a  negative  one,  that  it  holds  the  useful 
moral,  that  it  is  better  to  write  a  single  son- 
net out  of  a  full,  rich  mood,  than  a  hundred 
out  of  barren  and  empty  ones.  In  another 
place  he  mentions  some  verses  as  *  thrown 
off '  on  a  certain  occasion.  Such  an  expres- 
sion would  lead  to  the  interesting  inquiry, 
whether  the  poet  proper  should  use  his  art 
upon  every  occasion,  bringing  it  to  bear  as 
to  its  expressional  function  on  that  which  he 
may  see  at  any  time  around  him,  or  should 
he  think  long  and  much,  and  versify  rarely ; 
and  not  at  all  when  he  does  not  feel  himself 
compelled,  so  to  speak,  to  do  so  ;  exercising 
a  fine  restriction  and  reticence ;  only  giving 
forth  the  very  best  portion  of  himself  and 
the  essence  of  what  he  observes.  Of  the 
first  manner  Wordsworth  affords  an  illustra- 
tion ;  of  the  second,  Mr.  Tennyson. 

Let  us,  however,  hear  the  deceased  laure- 
ate speak  once  more  at  his  best ;  in  a  man- 
ner, indeed,  which  more  fairiy  represents 
him  :— 

*  Surprised  by  joy,  impatient  as  the  wind 
I  turned  to  share  the  transport — Oh !  with 

whom 
But  thee,  deep  buried  in  the  silent  tomb, 
That  spot  which  no  vicissitude  can  find  ? 
Love,   faithful  love,  recalled    thee    to  my 

mind, — 
But  how  could  I  forget  thee  ?  Through  what 

power 
Even  for  the  least  division  of  an  Hour, 
Have  I  been  so  beguiled  as  to  be  blind 
To  my  most  grievous  loss  ?  that  thought's  re- 
turn 
Was  the  worst  pang  that  sorrow  ever  bore, 
Save  one,  one  only,  when  I  stood  foriom, 
Knowing  my  heart's  best  treasure  was  no 

more ; 
That  neither  present  time  nor  years  unborn 
Could  to  my  sight  that  heavenly  face  restore.' 

Although  there  is  a  certain  structural  loose- 
ness in  this,  yet  one  would  scarcely  faavejit 
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different,  for  it  contains  the  ontpoured  ten- 
derness of  a  fine  manly  affection  under  the 
influence  of  deep  grief — a  mirror  of  that  sad 
mood  with  which  we  are  most  of  us  too 
familiar,  when  the  momentarily  lulled  sor- 
row uncoils  itself  like  an  awakening  serpent 
and  administers  its  sharper  sting. 

Before  concluding  these  observations  it 
may  not  be  supererogatory  to  mention  a  few 
of  the  modes  by  which  the  sonnet  may  be 
best  studied  by  those  students  of  poetry  who 
would  understand  and  develope  its  highest 
capacities. 

A  very  eflScient  mode  of  getting  at  the 
actual  substance  of  a  sonnet  is  by  a  prose 
paraphrase.  The  true  proportions  of  the* 
idea  of  which  it  may  be  composed  are  then 
apparent;  and  this  is  almost  an  unfailing 
indication  of  its  real  value.  Mere  beauty  of 
form,  manner,  and  expression  may  occasion- 
ally give  a  fictitious  importance  to  material 
of  no  great  weight  or  moment,  but  ultimate- 
ly the  right  worth  of  all  this  kind  of  compo- 
sition must  lie  in  the  bones  and  sinews,  as  it 
were,  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  must  be 
the  result  of  a  permanent  condition  of  mind 
and  habitual  culture,  and  not  of  a  momentary 
influence.  It  must  be  held  together  by  the 
strong  bond  of  thoroughness  and  consisten- 
cy, or  it  will  fail.  Of  this  paraphrase  an 
analysis  and  abstract  should  be  made  of 
what  constitutes  the  leading  points  in  which 
lies  its  force  or  significance,  and  the  way 
they  react  on  each  other  by  harmony  or  con- 
trast should  be  observed  by  collation ;  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  idea  is  distributed 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  sonnet,  and  rea- 
sons found  for  this  distribution.  The  best 
Italian  sonnets,  those  of  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
and  some  of  Wordsworth's  are  well  adapted 
for  this  mode  of  study.  Another  very  ad- 
vantageous method  is  to  take  up  a  prose 
paraphrase  when  the  words  of  the  original 
are  no  longer  in  mind,  and  to  retranslS^  it 
into  the  original  form  or  to  take  up  a  suita- 
ble piece  of  prose  and  put  it  into  the  sonBet 
form.  All  these  exercises  will  tend  to  make 
clear  the  function  of  the  sonnet,  revealing 
its  capacities  and  advantages,  bestowing  a 
critical  knowledge  of  the  exact  value  and 
constructive  skill  of  those  which  are  best 
worth  studying  by  shewing  the  secret  of 
their  greatness  and  their  power, 

A  word  may  be  said  as  to  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  the  sonnet.  It  is  capital  for 
embalming  the  moods  of  a  moment — those 
sentiments  and  feelings  which  contain  a  sort 
of  completeness  in  themselves.  It  forms  an 
admirable  setting  for  a  beautiful  prospect, 
a  noble  act,  a  splended  character,  whereby 
they  may  be  contemplated  again  in  minia- 
ture, as  it. were,  when  their  outward  from 


is  no  longer  with  us.  It  is  a  valuable  ex- 
ercise for  the  mind,  particularly  for  the  fa- 
culties of  selection  and  limitation.  It  culti- 
vates good  taste  and  intensifies  concentra- 
tion. If  it  is  diflScult  to  write,  it  is  easy  to 
read;  and  its  proportions  will  often  allow 
it  to  rest  in  the  mind  when  longer  poems  are 
fomotten.  Little  and  good,  is  its  motto; 
and  if  it  be  the  latter,  its  permanence  and 
power  will  go  far  to  make  the  former  a  term 
only  applicable  to  the  space  it  occupies  on 
paper. 


Aet.  IK,— History  of  British  Commerct^ 
and  of  the  Economic  Progress  of  the 
British  Nation^  1763-1870.  By  Leone 
Levi,  F.S.A.,  F.S.SI,,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don, 1872. 

This  history  appears  at  a  very  opportune 
moment.  A  time  when  both  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
are  the  near  descendants  of  men  connected 
with  business;  when  th'e  Governor-General 
of  India  belongs  to  the  family  of  one  of  our 
most  typical  mercantile  houses;  when  the 
latest  Ex-Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (still 
happily  among  us)  is  the  son  of  a  Liord 
Mayor  of  London ;  certainly  must  bo  con- 
sidered from  one  point  of  view  a  very  fit  oc- 
casion for  the  publication  of  a  History  of 
British  Commerce.  There  is  also  a  special 
fitness  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  our 
trade  has  again  revived  from  the  depression 
of  some  past  years ;  when  the  reports  of  the 
Board  oi  Trade  tell  of  the  incessant  activity 
of  our  foreign  commerce  ;  when  the  Clear- 
ing House  returns,  augmented  beyond  all 
precedent,  record  from  week  to  week  the 
increased  activity  of  out  home  trade.  Pro- 
fessor Levi  has  written  a  book  requiring  con- 
siderable research,  and  the  greatest  accuracy. 
He  may  be  congratulated  on  the  manner  m 
which  he  has  accomplished  his  work,  a  work 
which  is  worthy  to  stand  in  the  same  rank 
with  any  of  his  most  distinguished  prede- 
cessors ;  with  Tooke  and  Newmarch's  *  His- 
tory of  Prices,'  and  with  Porter's  *  Progress 
of  the  Nation.'  Professor  Levi  has  wisely, 
as  we  think,  based  his  narrative  not  merely 
on  the  records  of  the  advance  and  extension 
of  any  particular  branch  of  trade,  but  on  the 
general  history  of  the  country.  His  book 
thus  gains  greatly  in  order  and  method  of  ar- 
rangement, and  presents,  hence,a  completeness 
of  form  which  renders  it  not  only  far  more  at- 
tractive to  the  reader,  but  also  far  more  easy 
for  him  to  remember^^  It  would  form  an 
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imiisnall7  good  scbool  prize  for  any  clever 
boj ;  it  would  give  him  a  clue  to  a  side  of 
British  progress  which  many  historians  are 
^  eiiher  to  ignore  altogether,  or  to  consign 
D)  a  foot-note,  but  to  which  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  is*  greatly  due.  Sufficient 
reference  is  aiso  made  to  the  events  ordi- 
narily chronicled ;  to  the  battles,  wars,  and 
political  struggles  in  which  England  has 
mn  engageoTto  connect  the  commercial 
incidents  commemorated  with  the  greater 
events  of  our  history.  "We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a  French  trans- 
lition  of  this  volume,  as  it  is  most  desirable 
at  the  present  time  to  promote  the  growth  of 
soand  ideas  on  commercial  subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Channel. 

As  was  mentioned  above,  it  is  not  the 
yoanger  reader  alone  who  requires  to  be 
occasionally  reminded  of  the  progress  of 
Britiah  commerce.  There  exists  in  the  minds 
d  most  men  a  kind  of  feeling,  more  or  less 
indistinct,  that  our  trade  has  greatly  extend- 
ed itself  of  late  years ;  but  it  is  onlv  by  the 
aa8ist«ice  of  such  a  chronicle  as  Professor 
Levi  has  prepared,  that  it  becomes  possible 
to  trace  how  vast  that  extension  hsA  been. 
As  page  after  page  bears  testimony  to  the 
progress,  unceasing,  though  sometimes  slow, 
which  has  continually  been  made,  one  gradu- 
ally experiences,  as  the  story  rolls  on,  much 
the  same  sort  of  sensation  felt  wHile  slowly 
tn?elling  through  some  rich  and  fertile 
countay  like  Holland,  which,  owing  less  to 
Nature  tlmn  to  Art,  exhibits  at  every  step 
the  triumphs  of  the  perseverance  of  the  in- 
habitants over  the  original  poverty  of  the 
niaterials  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  It 
is  less  glory  than  patience  that  is  com- 
memorated here  ;  but  it  is  patience  of  a 
<pality  so  sublime  that  it  deserves,  as  has 
worthily  been  given  it,  the  name  of  genius; 
it  is  the  patience  which  has  won  prosperity 
from  elements  which  promised  nothing  but 
poTerty,  victory  from  sources  whence  even 
the  courageous  might  have  expected  nothing 
hot  defeat, 

T^e  history  of  a  century,  roughly  speak- 
ing, is  included  in  this  volume.  The  cnoice 
of  the  date  was  fixed  at  1763,  which  marks 
the  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  The 
thirty  years  which  intervened  between  that 
date  and  the  commencement  of  the  great- 
^  stai^e  that  this  country  has  ever  yet 
iQttDtained — the  war  waged  with  the  French 
Mtion,  whether  Revolutionary  or  Imperial, 
j»  regarded  by  Professor  Levi  as  the  period 
in  which  the  foundations  of  British  produc- 
tive indostiy  were  lidd.  At  that  date  Eng- 
^d,  though  a  great  power  in  Europe  econo- 
miciilly,  had  not  as  yet  acquired  an  absolute 
wpremacy.     The  manufactures,  which  are 


our  strength  now,  were  then  in  their  infancy. 
The  age  of  steam  and  iron  had  hardly  begun. 
Yet  if  we  look  back  a  century  earlier  than 
the  eighteenth,  we  find  that  though  the  lar 
ter  period  contained  the  seed-time,  the  soil 
had  b^en  well  prepared  before.  A  far 
earlier  historian,  Lewes  Roberts,  the  author 
of  the  very  curious  *  Merchants'  Mappe  of 
Commerce,'  published  in  1638,  expresses 
himself  in  a  manner  nearly  similar  to  that  in 
which  Professor  Levi  writes.  When  Roberts 
compares  the  trade  of  England  with  that  of 
other  countries  of  Europe,  he  is  driven  to 
admit  that  ^\\iq  Exchanges  practised  in  £Jng- 
land,  and  principally  in  London,  are  con- 
fined within  a  narrow  scantling,  being  but  as 
a  Rivolet  issuing  out  of  the  great  streame  of 
those  Exchanges  that  are  used  beyond  the 
Seas,'  But  as  if  feeling  that  in  saying  this 
he  had  detracted  too  much  from  the  honour 
due  to  his  city  and  his  country — for,  the 
true  citizen  spirit  is  most  strongly  marked 
throughout  his  quaintly  expressed  volume — 
Roberts  commences  the  next  chapter  with 
this  patriotic  outburst  of  feeling  : — 

*  When  I  consider  the  true  dimensions  of  our 
English  traffique,  as  at  this  day  it  appeareth  to 
me  to  be,  together  with  the  inbred  commo- 
dities that  this  Island  afibrdeth  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  same,'  with  the  present  In- 
dus^ of  the  natives,  and  the  abOity  of  our 
Navigators :  I  justly  admire  both  the  height 
and  emmencie  thereof  :  but  when  f^aine  I  sur- 
vey every  kingdome  and  great  City  of  the 
world,  and  every  petty  Port  and  Creeke  of  the 
same,  and  flnde  in  each  of  these  some  English 
prying  after  the  trade  and  commerce  thereof, 
then  againe  I  am  easily  brought  to  imarine 
that  either  this  great  tramSque  of  England  is  at 
its  full  perfection,  or  that  it  aymes  higher  than 
can  hitherto  by  my  weake  sight  be  either 
scene  or  discerned.' — Roberts^  Merchmt^ 
Mappe  of  Commerce,  p.  257. 

The  diflference  between  the  London  of 
Charles  I.  and  that  of  George  III.  was  far 
smaller  than  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
Metropolis  of  the  early  days  of  George  III. 
from  those  of  Victoria.  As  in  the  days  of 
Lewes  Roberts,  so  in  1760,  the  real  strength 
of  London  lay  east  of  Temple  Bar.  The 
City  was  in  those  days  a  centre  both  of 
political  and  business  life  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent sense  from  that  in  which  it  is  now. 
It  was  still  the  place  where  many  of  the 
principal  merchants  lived ;  there,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  many  worthy  citizens 
passed  their  contented  days ;  and  though  a 
migration  comparatively  westward  had  even 
then  begun,  yet  the  prudent  homely  ways  of 
eariier^es  were  still  in  \'igorou8  life. 

*  Though,  politically,  Enghmd  had  by  this 
time,  and  especially  after  the  success  of  the 
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Seven  Years'  War,  become  a  first  power  in 
Europe,  economically  she  had  as  yet  acquured 
no  absolute  supremacy.  Her  industries  had 
accomplished  none  of  their  prodi^es.  Man- 
chester was  not  glorying  in  her  tall  and  ever 
smoking  chimneys.  An  inland  town  of  no 
pretensions  for  beauty  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  she  consumed  but  small  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  to  work  into  fustians,  vermi- 
lions, and  dimities.  To  London  her  manu- 
factures went  for  the  raw  material  from  Cyprus 
and  Smyrna,  and  thither  they  returned  Uieir 
eoods  for  exportation.  Liverpool  had  scarce- 
fy  any  of  her  glorious  docks ;  the  stately  barks 
from  America  had  not  yet  found  their  way  to 
her  harbour.  She  had  but  an  insignificant 
trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  consisted  in  the 
wretched  traffic  of  slaves  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies.  Alas  I  that  it  was  so  profitable 
a  trade.  Leeds  and  Bradford  were  not  very 
conspicuous  ;  and  even  London,  the  onlv 
place  of  real  importance  in  the  kingdom,  which 
then  monopolised  almost  the  whole  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  of  the  country,  had  not  a  tithe  of  the 
shipping  and  commerce  which  now  enrich  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  In  size  she  was  little 
more  than  what  was  left  by  the  Romans — '^  the 
city  within  the  walls."  Her  population  was 
probably  half  a  million  only.  There  was  then 
but  one  bridge  connecting  London  and  South- 
wark.  The  Bank  of  England  was  but  a  small 
btiilding  flanked  by  a  church.  The  Royal 
Exchange  was  one  re-built  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  built  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
which  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1888. 
Lloyds'  was  still  a  coffee-house  at  the  comer  of 
Abchurch  Lane.  There  was  no  Stock  Ex- 
change^ and  not  a  single  dock.  The  port  was 
blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  the 
quays  heaped  with  bales,  boxes,  bags,  and  bar- 
rels in  the  greatest  possible  confusion.  Scarce- 
ly one,  indeed,  of  the  great  institutions  and 
buildings  which  constitute  modem  London  was 
in  existence  one  hundred  years  ago.* — Prof. 
Levies  Hist  cf  BritUh  Comm&rcej  p.  6. 

The  means  of  communication  throughout 
the  Kingdom  were  very  imperfect  The 
statement,  incredible  as  at  hrst  sight  it 
may  appear  to  be,  that  there  had  been  peri- 
ods during  the  Roman  occupations  of  Britain, 
and  also  before  the  dissolution  of  the  great 
religious  houses  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  travelling  on  several  of  the  main 
lines  of  road  was  at  least  as  easy  as  in  the 
days  of  George  II.,  really  appears,  in  a  con- 
siderable degree,  to  be  trae.  "With  George 
IL's  successor  a  better  era  commenced.  Dur- 
ing the  remarkable  extension  of  iadustry 
and  internal  communication  in  England, 
which  took  place  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  several  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  to  enjoin  a  most  careful  main- 
tenance of  the  highways.  No  less  than  six 
such  Acts  are  to  be  found  in  the  reign  of 
Mary,  followed  by  nineteen  more  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.     It  was  in  the  days 


of  Elizabeth,  also,  that  the  river  Lea  from 
Ware  to  London,  was  rendered  passable  by 
barges.  A  previous  attempt  to  improve  tbe 
navigation  of  this  river  had  been  made  in 
1424,  and  another  in  1480.  These  works 
were  not  endeavours  to*  form  canals,  bnt 
were  designed  to  repair  the  injury  in- 
flicted on  the  river  by  King  Alfred,'  who, 
in  his  great  struggle  with  Sie  Danes,  had 
imprisoned  then:  Sept  through  lowering  the 
level  of  the  water  *by  cutting  three  ad- 
ditional channels  which  drained  off  the 
stream  into  the  Thames.'  But  these  early 
attempts  to  improve  internal  commnoica^ 
tion,  stimulated  by  neighbourhood  to  the 
Metropolis,  stood  alone  for  centuries,  and 
were  scarcely  maintained  in  ihe  years  which 
followed.  It  was  not  till  neariy  two  centu- 
ries later  that  turnpike  roads  were  made 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  that  canals, 
which  even  more  than  roads  tend  to  eqoalize 
prices  between  one  district  and  another, 
were  commenced.  The  beneficial  efiect  of 
these  improved  means  of  locomotion  was  9a 
great  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  prosperi- 
ty theu,  as  the  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem in  our  own  days.  The  result  of  this 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  communication 
was,  as  Professor  Levi  reminds  ns,  *  the 
greatest  possible  inequality  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  produce^  and  a  corresponding  vari- 
ety in  prices ;  so  that,  whilst  London  was 
often  suflfering  from  want  of  food,  farmers 
in  certain  localities  were  not  able  to  g^ 
more  than  five  farthings  the  pound  for  good 
mutton.'  Professor  t^vi  does  not  name  the 
place  where  this  occurred.  The  late  Mr. 
Porter,  in  his  volume  on  the  '  Progress  of  the 
Nation,'  refers  to  the  same  incident  He 
obtained  his  information  from  an  eye-wit- 
ness. 

'  An  inhabitant  of  the  place  (Horsham),  late- 
ly living  (the  date  may  probably  be  put  about 
1843),  remembers,  when  a  boy,  to  have  heard 
from  a  person  whose  father  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  butcher  in  that  town,  that  in  his 
time  the  only  means  of  reaching  the  Metropc^is 
was  either  by  going  on  foot,  or  ridine  on  horse- 
back, the  latter  of  which  undertakings  was 
not  practicable  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  nor 
in  every  state  of  weather — ^that  the  roads  were 
not  at  any  time  in  such  a  condition  as  to  ad- 
mit of  sheep  or  cattle  being  driven  upon  them 
to  the  London  markets,  and  that  for  this  rea- 
son the  farmers  were  prevented  sending  thither 
the  produce  of  their  land,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood being,  in  fact,  their  only  market 
Under  these  circmn stances  a  quarter  of  a  &t 
ox  was  commonly  sold  for  about  15«.'  * 

The  most  curious  thing  about  this  story 

♦  Porter's  '  Progress  of  the  Nation/  p.  296,  ed. 
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is,  that  Horsham,  the  scene  of  its  occurrence, 
B  a  piaee  only  36  miles  from  London.  Most 
peraona  would  expect  to  find  that  it  was  some 
Tillage  in  the  furthest  recesses  of  Wales,  or 
IB  ^e  most  distant  regions  of  the  High- 
kods. 

Great  as  the  difference  was  in  these  points 
between  the  England  of  1760  and  the  pre- 
sent time,  there  was  a  greater  difference  still 
in  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  at  the  two 
Mriods,  especially  in  commercial  matters. 
Professor  Levi  mentions  a  very  remarkable 
instance  of  this.  The  sharp  and  sudden  rise 
ia  the  price  of  wheat  after  the  years  1763-64, 
caosed  general  distress.  A  similar  change 
from  cheapness  to  dearth  took  place  simul- 
taneoosly  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Hence  no  importation  from  abroad  was  pos- 
sible. Prices  continued  to  rise,  not  merely 
in  proportion  to  the  apprehended  scarcity, 
bat  in  a  proportion  far  beyond  what  the  real 
bets  of  tne  ea^  would  have  justified ;  in  ac- 
cordance with  tliat  remarkable  estimate, 
made  either  by  the  often-quoted  Gregory 
King  or  by  Dr.  Davenant,  a  century  and  a 
balf  ago^  <rf  the  variation  of  the  price  of  com 
Hader  the  anticipation  of  a  dearth.  The  dis- 
treae  continaed  to  increase.  The  means  pro- 
posed for  reliering  it  sound,  at  the  present 
tiroe^  strange  to  our  ears.  The  exportation 
of  com,  and  the  distillation  of  wheat,  were 
prohilnted.  The  free  importation  of  salt 
Wef,  salt  pork,  and  butter  from  Ireland,  was 
permitted.*  More  than  this,  rewards  were 
offered  for  the  discovery  of  any  *  unlawful 
eombinations,'  and,  as  a  last  resource,  the 
laws  of  Edward  VL  and  Elizabeth  against 
^iorestallers  and  engrossers '  were  enforced. 
So  alien  to  modem  ideas  are  these  last- 
named  statutes,  that  it  becomes  needful  to 
explain  that  the  *  unlawful  combinations' 
prohibited  were  merely  the  association  to- 
ge&er  of  any  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
hoidmg  grain;  while  the  * f orestallers  and 
eagroflsers'  were  the  speculators  who  endea- 
Toored  to  buy  while  food  was  comparatively 
«^eap,  to  sell  again  at  a  profit  when  the  in- 

*  Trade  with  Ireland  continaed  to  bo  fettered 
by  Castoms  duties  lonpr  sabeeqaent  to  this  date. 
tlM  tenacity  with  which  England  adhered  to  the 
poligr  of  tiudog  Irish  produce  almost  justified 
tbe  Tehemence  of  the  expressions  in  a  pamphlet, 
ttid  to  be  written  by  Grattan,  which  declares 
that '  The  sadden  and  unexpected  concession  to 
OS  0f  unlimited  trade  on  the  part  of  Qreat 
Bntioii,  after  a  violent  and  unjustifiable  deteo- 
tioa  of  it  for  over  a  century  ....  is  a  matter 
we  a>  little  expected,  that  we  scarcely  believe 
W  sincere  in  it ;  and  the  astonished  Irishman 
receives  the  boon,  as  Scrub  does  Archer*s  gene- 
ndty  in  the  play — **  Ah !  it  is  a  gninea,  by  this 
^sdit ;  bat  I  aappoee,  brother  Martin,  you  expect 
»<j««Ml.tweoty  shillings  in  change  1 " '  See  also 
pi 07  of  the  present  number  of  this  'Review.* 


creasing  scarcity  rendered  such  a  course  pos- 
sible. A  high  price  of  provisions  is  a  great 
evil ;  but  sudden  variations  are  even  more 
prejudicial.  Nothing  can  conduce  more  to 
equalization  of  prices  than  the  practice  of 
accumulating  a  stock  while  prices  are  still 
low ;  nor  can  any  measure  tend  more  than 
this  to  cause  the  supply  of  provisions  in  any 
countiy  to  be  husbanded  in  the  manner  the 
most  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.  It  has 
the  sanction  of  Holy  Writ,  if  the  legislators 
of  that  period  had  cared  to  concern  them- 
selves about  such  a  precedent.  It  was  the 
exact  plan  followed  b^  Joseph  during  the 
seven  years  of  plenty  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
But,  in  spite  of  this  early  and  honoured  pre- 
cedent, in  spite  also  of  the  obvious  wisdom 
of  the  practice,  it  was  not  till  some  years 
later  that  these  statutes  against  *  Forestallers 
and  Regraters'  were  repealed;  while  the 
usury  laws,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  per- 
version of  a  similar  spirit,  remained  far 
longer  in  force.  Though  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1818  reported  that 
these  last-mentioned  laws,  intended  to  regu- 
late the  interest  paid  by  borrowers,  were  ex- 
tensively evaded;  that  they  entirely  failed 
in  their  desired  effect ;  that|  instead  of  low- 
ering the  rates  charged,  they  actually  caused 
them  to  be  enhanced  ;  still,  so  apathetic  was 
public  opinion  on  the  subject,  that  fifteen 
years  more  went  by  before  any  alteration 
was  made  in  them.  And  it  was  not  till  1 854 
that  a  bill  was  introduced  to  abolish  all  the 
usury  laws.  If  what  may  be  truly  called  the 
worst  forms  of  mediaeval  legislation  lingered 
so  late  in  these  points,  it  is  far  less  to  be 
wondered  at  if  a  century  ago  privileged  com- 
panies flourished  in  a  sound  and  healthy  life. 
Some  privileged  companies  and  forms  of  as- 
sociation stiU  linger  among  us.  But  100 
years  ago  their  number  was  far  greater; 
their  power  was  far  stronger.  The  trade  with 
the  Levant  was  monopolized  by  the  Turkey 
Company ;  that  with  Africa  by  the  African 
Company.  The  South  Sea  Company,  the 
Sierra  Leone  Company,  were  then  in  ex* 
istence.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
which  still  retains  a  shadow  of  its  power,  was 
then,  and  continued  to  be  for  many  years 
later,  in  undisputed  possession  of  its  vast  but 
sparsely  peopled  territories;  territories  so 
enormous  in  size  that  they  more  than  equalled 
three-fourths  of  Europe  in  extent ;  so  little 
regarded,  that  a  Royal  Charter  was  permitted 
to  hand  them  over  unheeded  to  the  seclusion 
enfoTced  \^  a  strict  monopoly. 

The  dawn  of  the  most  brilliant  years  of 
the  East  India  Company  had  just  appeared. 
That  great  commercial  association,  the 
mightiest  trading  company  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  was  a  century  since  only  beginning 
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to  consolidate  its  power.  1757  is  the  date 
of  Piassy.  Six  years  later  Clivo  obtaineJd  the 
formal  grant  of  the  administration  of  the 
province  of  Bengal,  and  thus  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  territorial  possessions  of  the 
Company.  An  association,  ruling  such  enor- 
mous tracts  of  territory,  governing,  on  the 
strictest  mercantile  principles,  vast  multitudes 
of  subjects  scarcely  to  be  dissociated  from 
slaves,  was  likely  to  be  jealous,  even  in  the 
most  minute  particulars,  of  any  *  interlopers ' 
within  the  boundaries  won  by  the  desperate 
valour  of  its  servants.  And  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  the  trade  of  India  was  *  re- 
strained '  within  the  narrowest  limits  to  the 
Company's  servants ;  the  enterprise  of  any 
<  uncovenanted  European '  watched  with 
jealousy,  and  extinguished  if  possible.  The 
progress  of  modem  events  rendered  the 
maintenance  of  the  territorial,  as  well  as  of 
the  commercial,  privileges  of  the  Company 
untenable.  It  became  needful  to  extend  the 
immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Crown  to  Hin- 
dostan ;  it  became  needful  to  destroy  that 
remarkable  svstem  of  double  Government, 
which  had  withstood  so  many  shocks  in  poli- 
tics as  well  as  in  war ;  a  system  which,  with 
all  its  shortcomings,  might  recall  with  pride 
the  memory  of  the  generations  of  men  reared 
under  its  fostering  mfluence ;  the  governors- 
general,  the  stout-hearted  collectors  of  the 
old  school,  the  brave  colonels,  the  captains 
of  the  trading  vessels  of  the  Company — 
traders  by  name,  but  ever  ready  to  emulate 
the  Navy  in  their  discipline  and  their  gallant 
deeds.  And,  as  year  by  year  the  tale  of  In- 
dian progress,  the  tale  of  Indiim  wants,  is 
told  to  a  British  House  of  Commons  too  list- 
less to  be  stirred  to  an  active  interest  in  the 
Budget  of  India,  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
a  closer  personal  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  great  dependency,  was 
not  taken  by  the  servants  of  the  Company, 
than  by  the  servants  of  the  Crown. 

It  is  difficult  to  look  back  with  satisfaction 
on  any  dealings  between  this  country  and  its 
American  colonies.  A  mistaken  policy,  fol- 
lowed by  ineffectual  efforts  at  coercion,  too 
generally  characterizes  our  proceedings. 
Professor  Levi  devotes  a  careful  chapter  to 
the  consideration  of  the  American  revolution 
and  war,  the  hostilities  with  France  and  Hol- 
land which  followed,  and  the  armed  neutrali- 
ty which  united  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe 
against  us.  The  tale  is  a  melancholy  one, 
redeemed  only  by  individual  acts  of  enter- 
prise and  devotion ;  by  the  exhibition  of  a 
vigour  which  shone  brighter  after  defeat 
than  in  victory.  The  effect  of  the  American 
War  of  Independence  in  reducing  the  power 
of  Great  Britain  is  curiously  conomemorated 
in  Bums'  wild  *  Birthday  I)ream,'  in  which 


George  III.  is  reminded,  in  extremely  un- 
courtly  phrase,  of  the  diminution  his  domin- 
ions had  undergone : — 

*  Your  royal  nest,  beneath  your  wing 

Is  e'en  right  reft  and  clouted, 
And  now  the  third  part  of  the  string 
And  less  will  gang  about  it 
Than  did  ae  day.' 

The  years  which  follow — from  1783  to 
1792 — ^include  the  only  lengthened  period 
during  which  William  Fitt  was  fated  to  con- 
duct a  peace  administration,  Thotigh  the 
stem  vigour  of  the  *  Pilot  who  weathered  the 
storm '  probably  supplies  the  leading  idea  by 
which  Pitt  is  thought  of  at  present,  and  will 
be  remembered  in  future  times,  yet  it  is 
deeply  to  be  regretted  that  his  lot  was  not 
cast  in  more  peaceful  days.  No  minister  of 
his  age  had  anything  like  the  firm  grasp  of' 
the  great  principles  of  statesmanship  which 
he  possessed;  no  one  prognosticated  more 
accurately  the  alterations  wnich  it  would  be- 
come needful  to  make  to  adjust  modem  re- 
quirements to  existing  institutions;  no  one 
saw  more  clearly  that  commerce,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  free.  Had  the  great  powers 
of  his  mind  not  been  compelled  to  turn  with- 
out ceasing  to  the  defence  of  his  country,  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  matured  those  mea- 
sures for  which  opportunity  was  never  afforded 
him — measures  by  which  the  threatening! 
streams  of  the  rising  tide  of  change,  the 
strength  of  which  he  alone  of  the  public  men 
of  his  time  had  the  sagacity  to  gauge,  might 
have  been  effectually  drawn  off  into  safe  and 
useful  channels.  Professor  Levi  does  full 
justice  to  the  benefits  which  Pitt  couf erred 
on  commerce.  The  Customs-duties  were  at 
that  time  in  a  state  of  confusion  scarcely 
credible.  So  intricate,  so  complicated,  were 
matters,  that  the  consolidation  of  these  duties 
required  upwards  of  three  thousand  sepa- 
rate resolutions  to  be  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  patience  required 
to  pass  such  a  series  of  measures  through  the 
lower  House  may  be  imagined :  would  it  be 
possessed  by  any  modem  Parliament? 

A  more  important  measure,  and  one  even 
more  opposed,was  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
France,  concluded  in  1786.  To  us  who  have 
recently  witnessed  such  sharp  vicissitudes 
in  the  commercial  connexions  between  that 
country  and  ours,  it  is  still  possible  to  look 
forward  with  a  feeling  associated  with  some- 
thing like  hope  that  the  links  forged  by  hap- 
py and  contented  industry  may  yet  agam 
unite  the  two  countries.  This  hope  is 
strengthened  by  a  reference  to  the  difficul- 
ties which  attended  the  negotiation  of  the 
first  treaty.  Twice  in  the  course  of  a  centu- 
ry these  ties  have  been  formed;  twice  they 
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kre  been  brokeQ,  Bat  though  the  sander- 
ing  of  these  bonds  has  both  times  been  ac- 
companied by  a  revolutionary  change  of  Gov- 
ernment in  the  dominionB  of  onr  great  Con- 
tineQtal  neighbour,  yet  how  different  was  the 
feeHng  evinced  by  both  countries  on  the  Utter, 
compared  with  that  shewn  on  the  earlier  oc- 
casioD !  May  we  n ot  draw  from  these  altered, 
these  gentler  expressions,  a  hope  that  it  may 
not  be  long  before  a  sense  of  what  is  to  the 
real  advantage  of  both  countries  may  influ- 
ence pnblic  opinion  generally  in  France! 
like  &e  second,  the  first  mercantile  treaty 
met  with  strong  opposition  on  both  sides  of 
tite  channel;  jso  difScuIt  was  it  for  either 
nation  to  desire  a  friendly  intercourse  after 
such  long-continued  and  bitter  hostility,  so 
impossible  was  it  to  imagine  that  justice 
ooold  be  done  to  both  countries  at  the  same 
time.  In  England  Pitt  had  to  meet  the  de- 
cided hostility  of  Fox  and  the  furious  invec- 
tirea  of  Burke,  who  described  the  negotia- 
tions as  if  it  were  *  the  wgn  of  the  Fleur 
de  lis  and  the  sign  of  the  Red  Lion  contend- 
ing with  each  other  which  house  should  ob- 
tain the  best  custom.'  In  France  the  Gov- 
erament  of  Louis  XVL  lost  not  a  little  in 
public  regard  from  the  supposed  onesidedness 
of  the  treaty  in  favour  of  England.  As  one 
looks  at  the  papers  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  giving  an  account  of 
the  *  Commerce  between  this  country  and 
France  for  the  years  1714  to  1787,'  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  be  struck  both  with  the 
smallaess  of  the  aggregate  amounts  and  the 
number  of  years  during  which  that  commerce 
vas  interrupted.  In  the  account  of  the 
British  produce  and  manufactures  exported, 
JQst  referred  to,  the  years  1715-23  are  fwr 
below  the  average.  Again,  there  is  a  dimi- 
nution of  amount  in  1727,  not  recovered  till 
1738:  1740  and  the  years  till  1745,  also 
shew  the  influence  of  political  disturbance. 
174547, 1757-62,  1780-1782,  are  blanks,  or 
nearly  so.  The  columns  of  figures,  or  the 
unfilled  spaces  in  those  now  yellow  and  worn 
papers,  mark  the  history  of  our  differences 
with  our  neighbours  almost  as  clearly  as  the 
pages  of  any  history.  Nineteen  years  only, 
out  of  the  seventy-three  enumerated,  shew 
exports  exceeding  100,000/.  The  imports 
were  far  smaller,  as  only  six  years  exceeded 
that  amount;  in  this  respect  exhibiting  a 
curious  difference  between  the  last  century 
and  the  present;  for,  in  1860,  when  the 
Cobden  Treaty  was  being  negotiated,  the  im- 
ports from  France  were  about  that  time  very 
warly  treble  the  value  of  the  exports  to  that 
country,  small  as  both  combined  were,  when 
compared  with  the  i^ggregate  of  our  trade 
^ith  other  nations.  'Ke  treaty — *  the  foun- 
^on  for  a  free  and  amicable  intercourse 
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between  the  two  countries,'  as  Pitt,  in  lan- 
guage of  not  unjustified  hope,  described  his 
work — only  continued  in  force  for  six  years. 
The  stimulus  given  by  this  measnre  to  trade 
extended  to  other  countries  than  those  im- 
mediately concerned.  Similar  treaties  were 
concluded  with  various  powers,  equally  bene- 
ficiid  in  their  results.  England,  as  Professor 
Levi  reminds  us,  was  about  to  reap  the  bene- 
fits of  the  improvements  introduced  in  her 
manufacturing  industry,  when  the  outburst 
of  the  French  Revolution  threw  everything 
into  confusion.  The  first  measures  of  the 
State^Oeneral  were  highly  commendable. 
Heavy  and  injurious  taxes  were  abolished, 
wiser  financial  arrangements  completed. 
But  this  wiser  frame  of  mind  lasted  only  for 
a  short  time : — 

*  Very  soon  the  Revolution  put  an  end  to  the 
calm  and  dignified  demeanour  of  that  legislative 
assembly.  And  when,  in  order  to  remedy  the 
shattered  state  of  the  finances,  the  States-Gene- 
tal,  rather  than  listen  to  Necker's  advice  to  con- 
tract new  loans,  resolved  to  issue  assignats,  or 
States'  notes,  on  the  guarantee  of  the  Crown  and 
Church  property,  they  entered  into  that  fatal 
course  which  could  not  fail  to  end  in  a  complete 
and  irretrievable  bankruptcy.  "With  the  politics 
of  the  French  Revolution  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  But  politics  and  commerce  are  intimately 
connected,  and  a  revolution  which  plunged 
France,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe,  into  an 
ocean  of  trouble  and  suffering,  and  which,  for  a 
period  extending  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, filled  the  land  with  blood,  destroyed  every 
political  landmark,  and  threw  a  nation,  ever 
foremost  in  civilization  and  science,  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  wildest  passions,  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  the  most  calamitous  influence  on  com- 
merce and  industry.  And  it  was  long,  very 
long,  before  Europe  was  enabled  to  build  the 
waste  places,  and  restore  to  life  and  vigour 
those  springs  of  activity,  which  throughout  the- 
sanguinary  contest  were  very  nigh  exhausted 
— ikst,  of  British  Commerce^  pp.  67-8. 

And  now  commenced  a  period,  extending 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century,  which  latei 
generations  will  ever  look  back  to  with  very 
mingled  feelings :  a  sentiment  of  a  just 
pride  will  doubtless  be  the  first ;  of  pride  at 
the  undaunted  courage  which  carried  a 
wearied  and  almost  exhausted  nation  through 
such  perils,  over  such  obstacles ;  of  regret 
that  a  nation  capable  of  such  endurance 
should  have  been  called  on  to  undergo  such 
a  series  of  sufferings.  Professor  Levi  is  of 
opinion  that  *  the  French  Revolution  would 
not  have  been  nearly  so  injurious  had  Eng- 
land maintained  a  perfect  neutrality,  and 
avoided  the  danger  of  plunging  herself  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  into  the  horrors  of  a 
European  war.'  The  time  was  indeed  one 
of  great  depression.  The  vast  efforts  which 
this  nation  had  to  make  at  a  period  when  a  > 
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series  of  bad  hanrests  had  already  deranged 
the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  threw  all 
business  arrangements  into  confusion.  Add 
to  this  the  uncertainties  which  war  always 
brings,  the  fluctuations  of  price,  the  losses 
by  capture,  the  stagnation  of  trade  induced 
by  the  rapid  alternations  of  prices,  and  the 
result  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  The  num- 
ber of  bankruptcies  is  a  very  fair  criterion  of 
national  prosperity.  The  following  list  tells 
its  own  tale  :* — 


Total  number  of 
Commiasionfl. 

1791  . . 

1792  . . 
1798     .. 


769 

984 

1956 


AgainBt 
Comity  Bankers 

..      1 

.      ..      1 

.,26 


.  list  nearly  tripled  in  three  years,  as  far 
as  the  ordinary  trader  was  concerned,  while  the 
roll  of  country  bankers  tells  of  a  sharper  suf- 
fering still.  Most,  if  not  all  of  these  bankers 
were  issuers  of  notes.  The  neglect  of  suc- 
cessive Governments  in  England  to  compel  a 
proper  security  being  given  for  the  country 
note  circulation  is  indeed  marvellous,  and  is 
only  explicable  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  manner  in  which  that  note  circulation 
has  grown  up.  The  year  1793  marks  a 
curious  instance  of  an  endeavour  to  give 
Government  assistance  at  a  time  of  commer- 
cial pressure.  This  time  it  took  the  form  of 
an  issue  of  Exchequer-bills  to  the  extent  of 
5,000,000/.  to  Commissioners,  *to  be  by 
them  advanced,  under  certain  regulations 
and  restrictions,  for  the  assistance  and  ac- 
commodation of  such  persons  as  shall  be 
desirous  of  receiving  the  same,  on  due 
security  being  given  for  the  repayment  of 
.  the  sums  so  advanced  within  a  time  to  be 
limited.'  It  was  probably  the  ardour  of 
Parliamentary  opposition,  not  soundness  of 
financial  judgment,  which  led  Fox  to  oppose 
this  measure.  After  a  period  of  great  com- 
mercial vicissitudes  and  alarm,  the  suspen- 
sion of  cash  payments  became  inevitable  in 
1797,  a  measure  dictated  by  political  neces- 
sities, but  the  commencement  of  many  trou- 
bles to  the  commercial  world.  The  trade 
of  the  country  was  from  this  date  carried  on 
under  difficulties  so  many  and  so  great,  that 
the  only  marvel  is,  that  it  survived  at  all.  A 
high  price  for  corn  and  other  food,  the 
natural  result  of  a  succession  of  inferior  har- 
vests, aggravated  by  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing supplied  from  other  countries,  weighed 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  the  nation.  Yet 
darker  days  were  in  store.  Another  system 
of  armed  neutrality  was  declared  by  the 
Northern  Powers.  This  was  most  unwel- 
come to  England,  determined  that  the  trade 


*  Tooke'fl  *  History  of  Prices/  v<J.  i.  p.  198. 


of  the  enemy  should  not  be  carried  on  by 
neutrals.  The  battle  of  Copenhagen  broke 
up  the  Northern  Confederacy.  A  short 
gleam  of  hope,  but  only  too  transitory, 
accompanied  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  Then 
followed  that  struggle,  which  for  intonfii^ 
and  fury  exceeded  every  period  of  war  this 
count?  *^^—^^^.  known.  The  righta  of  a 
mmVh  '^  ^°®  whicu  ^gimr  the  supremacy  at 
g^n '^  most  people's  minds,  -xi  f-.  ^nS-av' 
the  ttc  vMic  or  private,  no  engagement, 
made  ^y  England  wafe^^^  >» 'loaffsj^^i  l>yi 
decree' from  Napoleon,  till  retaliation  on  his 
part  culminated  in  the  Decree  of  Fontaine- 
oleau,  which  ordered  the  seizure  and  burn- 
ing of.  all  British  goods  found  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in 
every  place  occupied  by  French  troop&  It 
is  onlv  justice  to  Professor  Levi  to  give  the 
sequel  in  his  own  words : — 

*How  many  States  took  part  in  this  mad  act 
of  vindictiveness  ?  The  princes  of  the  Rhen- 
ish Confederation  hastened  to  execute  i<;  some 
for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselves  by  the 
wicked  deed,  some  out  of  hatred  towards  the 
English,  and  some  to  show  their  devotion  to- 
wanls  their  master.  From  Carlsruhe  to 
Munich,  from  Gassel  to  Dresden  and  Ham- 
bureh,  everywhere,  bonfires  were  made  of 
English  Koods.  And  so  exacting  were  the 
French  that,  when  Frankfort  exhibited  the 
least  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  decree, 
French  troops  were  sent  to  execute  the  order. 
^    ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

*  But  a  greater  evil  than  even  this  extreme 
derangement  of  maritime  commerce  was  that 
which  flowed  from  the  system  of  licenses,  an 
evil  which  undermined  the  first  principles  of 
ooi:>mercial  morali^.  It  was  foroibly.  stated 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  that  the  com- 
me:*C6  of  the  country  was  one  mass  of  simula- 
tion and  dissimulation ;  that  our  traders  crept 
aloLg  the  shores  of  the  enemy  in  darkness  and 
sileice  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
intu  effect  the  simulative  means,  by  which  they 
sought  to  carry  on  their  business ;  that  such  a 
system  led  to  private  violation  of  morality  andj 
honour  of  the  most  alarming  description ;  and 
that,  instead  of  benefiting  our  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  resources,  the  Orders  in  GouncO  di- 
minished our  commerce,  distressed  our  mam^^ 
f actures,  and  lessened  our  resources.  Yet  aB 
these  warnings  and  expostulations  were  un* 
heeded.  The  national  mind  was  preocoupiei 
by  the  one  thought  of  compelling  Franco  and 
her  military  leader  to  a  complete  submission ; 
and  no  consideration  of  a  commercial  ofl 
pecuniary  character,  no  r^ard  to  the  bearii^ 
of  her  measures  upon  other  countries  w^ 
sufficient  to  induce  a  reversal  of  this  militarjj 
and  naval  policy.' — Et$t  of  British  Commertm 
pp.  114-116.  1 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  de^ 
rangement  of  our  foreign  trade  was  ao 
companied  by  all  the  difficulties  whioh  d 
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c   books, 

.    to    this 

Lord    King's 


veoesslty  grew  out  of  the  suspension  of  cash 
payments  in  1797.  The  great  mass  of 
writings  and  discnssions  on  the  cnrreney 
which  mark  the  literature  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  of  the  .early  years  of  the 
present  century ;  and  the  great  diversity  of 
style,  position,  and  opinions  amonp^  those 
engaged  in  it>  show  \\o^  -  '  ^  ^v  the 
measnre  influenced^*^  J  f  for  the  Win?  ^^P" 
X55r&rTu86\.  0  17  9  (  8-bushel 
1581  to  1600  . .  1  6  7  J 
.  ,^    .,  '^    -Tables,' 

speeches,  Tooke's  volnmes,  Miss  Martineau's 
tales,  an  show  the  interest  felt  in  the  point 
Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  An  altcra- 
tiott  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  came 
home  to  every  one.  The  discussion  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  sides;  the  one 
taken  by  those  who  denied  that  the  currency 
was  depreciated,  and  the  other  who  main- 
tained that  it  was.  It  seems  strange  any 
doubt  should  have  been  felt  that  those  who 
held  the  last  opinion  were  correct,  though 
it  was  not  till  1819  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  car- 
ried Ws  resolution  in  favour  of  the  resumption 
of  eash  payments. 

It  was  long  before  the  effect  of  the  strug- 
gle, in  which  the  whole  civilized  world  had 
been  engaged,  passed  away.     The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1821  was 
about  21  millions;  in  1871,  about  31  mil- 
lions ;  but  the  trade  of  the  country  was  at 
the  earlier  date  about  the  eighth  part  of 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time.     This  may 
give  some  idea  of  the  comparative  weisJth 
and  comfort  of  the  population   now^   and 
iftv  years  since.     The  commencement  of  an 
improvement  dates  from  Mr.  Huskibson's 
commereial  reforms.     Slowly,  but  gradually, 
the  trade  of  the  country  crept  on,  t'bough 
shaken  by  the  great  crisis  of  1826,  tl!e  first 
enris,  perhaps,   that  attained  an  historical 
celebrity.     Even  now,  and  far  more  a  few 
years  ago,  before  the  colossal  proportions  of 
the  eritna  of  1866  had  dwarfed  all  its  prede- 
eeeeors  by  its  baleful  extension,  '26  was  re- 
ferred to   in  business  circles  as  the  panic 
year,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  almost 
the  same  importance  of  signification,  as  the 
finst  French  Kevolution  is  often  spoken  of. 
Grey-heads,  long    ago    gathered    to   their 
fathers,  grave  men,  even  now,  when  plans 
involving  any  alteration  of  existing  systems 
aie  discussed,    would  refer  to  1826  as  a 
time  of  the  deepest  trial ;  they  will  say  now, 
'You  must  do  nothing  which  can  possibly 
{ffomote  the  recurrence  of  such  a  stroke  as 
we  experienced  then.'     We  plume  ourselves 
on  our  commercial  stability,  and  compare 
(m  state  with  that  of  business   men    in 
Fnnce  and  Germany,  sometimes  disinclined 


uncertainties,  but  there  is  room  for  much  im- 
provement among  ourselves.    It  surely  argues 
a  certain  defect  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  commercial  affairs  of  this  country  are 
carried  on,  that  a  crisis  should  be  looked  for, 
should  be  prognosticated,  but  should  not  be 
guarded  against,  with  almost  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  recurrence  as  high  tides  when  the 
moon  is  full,  as  gales  at  each  spring  and  au- 
tumn equinox.     After  1826, — 1837,  1847, 
1867,  1866  follow  with  a  regularity  which 
strikes  the   most  casual   observer.       It  is 
gi*eatly  to  be  desired,  but  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  the  warnings  of  the  past  may 
at  last  be  taken  to  heart.     There  are  many 
stories  told  of  successful  men  who,  on  being 
aaked  by  others  to  give  some  hint  of  the  me- 
thod by  which  they  had  attained  to  prosperity, 
have  given  the  most  unlikely  and  contradicto- 
ry answers.    The  best,  perhaps  the  one  most 
to  the  point,  is  that  of  the  man  who  attributed 
his  great  good-fortune  to  having  kept  an  ac- 
accurate  account  of  every  loss.  Every  misfor- 
tune which  this  merchant  had  incurred,  every 
speculation   which   had  turned  out  badly, 
every  disappointment,  was  duly  chronicled. 
This  book  of  losses  became   his  favourite 
reading.       Continually,     from     month     to 
month,  and  especially  before  any  new  ven- 
ture was  commenced,  the  record  was  taken 
from  the  shelf,  carefully  read,  and  seriously 
pondered  over.     'Before  I  undertake  any- 
thing fresh,  I  look  through  the  ledger  of  my 
losses.'     The  reading  of  this  melancholy  but 
truthful  volume  brought  back  to  the  mind, 
not  only  the  losses  themselves,  but  more 
than  this,  the  train  of  circumstances  which 
led  to  each.     Similarities  orunlikenesses  be- 
tween those  occurrences  and  the  events  con- 
nected with  the  proposed  speculation  would 
occur  to  the  mind.     The  reader  turned  to 
active  life  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
past,  perhaps  a  sadder,   certainly  a  wiser 
man.     But  though  a  similar  course  of  reflec- 
tion would  be  equally  desirable  for  a  com- 
munity, it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  for 
such  a  body  to  profit  by  it     Hardly  any 
man  stands  suflBciently  alone,  or  is  willing  to 
stand  sufficiently  alone,  to  consider  that  the 
misfortunes  which  befall  him  in  any  time  of 
excitement  are  his  fault  only.    It  is  no  man's 
business  to  recall  the  misfortunes  of  others ; 
his  own  perhaps,  even,  he  wiUingly  strives 
to  forget     There  is  no  national  record  of 
our  losses  in  trade  by  imprudent  foreign 
loans,  by  incautious  speculations,  by  direct 
swindling.     When  the  fury  of  the  storm  it- 
past,  the  lessons  of  adversity  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    The  advancing  tide  of  prosperity 
effaces  the  ruined  heaps  which  mark  the  ovei- 
j  thrown  hopes  of  a  former  generation  ;  which. 


to  enter  into  engagements  through  political  1  shapeless    and    obscure  as  they  are,   and 
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scarcely  noticed  by  the  careless  eye  of  con- 
fident success^  mark  sometimes  sufferings  far 
sharper  than  those  a  mere  money  loss  alone 
can  inflict ;  they  mark  shattered  reputations 
and  exhausted  Uves ;  they  mark  homes  once 
happy,  now  desolate ;  they  mark  careers  once 
prosperous,  now  wrecked,  stranded,  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  struggle  which  honourable  and 
sensitive  natures  feel  more  acutely  even  than 
death.  In  those  times  of  perplexity  and 
trouble,  when  such  reverses  and  their  effects 
are  spoken  of  with  rash  and  hasty  judgment 
as  the  natural  accompaniments  of  business 
pursuits,  the  words  of  the  homely  Scotch 
ballad  rise  to  the  memory  with  a  wider  sig- 
nificance than  that  of  the  poor  hardworking 
fishwife  deprecating  the  undervaluing  of  her 
wares : — 

*  Ye  may  ca'  them  vulgar  faring — 
Wives  and  mithers  roaist  despairing 
Ca'  them — lives  o*  men.* 

Professor  Levi  devotes  a  chapter  with 
some  interesting  details  to  the  gold  discove- 
ries in  California  and  Australia.  As  in  the 
case  of  one  at  least  of  the  most  productive 
mines  of  Peru,  the  first  hint  of  mineral 
wealth  of  California  was  the  result  of  an  ac- 
cident It  was  needful  to  enlarge  the  size  of 
a  mill-race  on  the  Americanos  river;  the 
mill-wheel  was  therefore  taken  out  in  order 
to  allow  the  accumulated  waters  to  rush 
through,  and  save  the  trouble  of  digging  out. 
A  great  mass  of  earth  was  thus  removed. 
Some  shining  yellow  spangles  in  the  places 
where  the  water  had  laid  the  bank  bare  were 
noticed.  The  glittering  spots  attracted  ob- 
servation. Attention  having  been  once 
drawn  to  the  place,  the  report  of  the  wonder- 
ful richness  of  the  mines  soon  attracted 
crowds  of  eager  speculators  to  a  country  un- 
equalled perhaps  for  mineral  wealth,  and  not 
unlikely  hereafter  to  vie  in  the  splendour  of 
its  crops  of  com,  and  wine,  and  fruits  with 
the  most  favoured  regions  that  surround  the 
Mediterranean.  The  first  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  was  in  the  year  1847.  Some 
sold  had  been  found  during  1839,  and  again 
during  1841,  in  Australia.  The  instinctive 
acuteness  of  the  late  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
had  prognosticated  that  the  metal  would  be 
discovered  there,  but  it  was  not  till  1851 
that  licenses  to  gold-diggers  were  first  issued, 
and  that  the  rush  to  the  diggings  fairly  com- 
menced. What  was  originally  a  burst  of  ex- 
citement has  now  settled  down  into  a  steady 
systematic  occupation.  A  tendency  towards 
a  decline  in  the  production  has  manifested 
itself  of  late  years,  but  it  is  very  probable 
hat  improved  methods  in  extracting  and  re- 
•icing  the  ore  may  eventually  counteract 


any  diminution  in  the  supply.*  A  great 
many  calculations  on  the  effect  of  the  gold 
discoveries  have  been  made,  and  comparisons 
drawn,  between  recent  events  and  the  earlier 
discoveries  in  Peru  which  produced  so  re- 
markable an  effect  on  prices  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  part  of  the  subject,  the  ques- 
tion of  fliwtuajbion  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  mon^,  is  one  whfci  naturally  comes  home 
first  to  ipost  people's  minds.  ^  Ihere  is  j^ 
contract,^jl4)Q^;^0£private,  no  engagement^ 
national  or  inHinflnnlT^^^TiWuQ^nnnffnrtirid bj 
it,'  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  when  introducing 
the  Bank  Act  of  1844.  A  well-known  work 
on  one  branch  of  the  subject  by  M.  Michel 
Chevalier,  and  introduced  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Cobden,  has 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  partly  due 
to  the  fame  of  the  editor.  But  tne  careful 
historical  inquiry  into  the  production  and 
consumption  of  the  precious  metals  written 
by  the  late  Mr.  Jacob,  in  1831,  still  remains 
the  most  reliable  authority  up  to  that  date, 
on  the  production  of  the  precious  metals. 
And  though  it  is  stepping  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  that  century  of  British  commerce, 
the  history  of  which  Professor  Levi  includes 
in  his  volume,  to  refer  to  the  effect  of  the 
earlier  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals  in 
America,  yet  so  much  depends  on  the  point 
that  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  momentary  di- 
gression to  as  distant  an  epoch  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  working  of  the  silver-mine 
of  Potosi  in  1545.  Mr.  Jacob  considers  that 
about  the  year  1492,  the  year  of  the  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  annual  production  of 
gold  and  silver  did  not  more  than  supply  the 
annual  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  by 
wear  and  use.  According  to  the  best  evi- 
dence which  he  could  collect,  the  total  stock 
of  gold  and  silver  in  the  ancient  world  was 
equal  to  about  33  millions  sterling  in  1492  ; 
50  millions  in  1546;  155  millions  in  1600. 
Mr.  Jacob  hence  estimates  roughly  the  total 
stock  in  the  year  1600  to  have  been  equal  to 
five  times  the  quantity  existing  in  1492,  and 
three  times  the  quantity  existing:  in  1546. 

The  question  immediately  before  us  is, 
what  effect  did  this  enormous  addition  to  the 
stock  of  the  precious  metals  produce  on  pri- 
ces. To  give  a  complete  analysis  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  price  of  the  principal  products 
of  this  country  would  be  impossible  here ; 


*  Consul  Booker,  in  his  Report  uix)n  the  Trade 
of  the  State  of  California  for  1871,  says  that  the 
exports  of  ^old  and  silver  thence  by  railroad  and 
sea,  which  in  1867  and  1868  exceeded  8,000»000{.. 
in  1871  were  less  than  6,000,00(W.—*  Reports  from 
H.  M.  Consals  en  the  Manufactures,  Commerce, 
Ac.,  of  their  Consular  Districts.'  Jane,  18TO,  p. 
655. 
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bnt  the  price  of  wheat  may  be  taten  to  be  a 
standard  as  fair  as  any  that  cau  be  found. 
A  gommary  of  the  average  prices  of  wheat 
during  this  period  is  given  by  Mr.  Newmarch, 
in  the  Appendix  to  Tooke's  *  History  of  Pri- 
ces,' and  is  as  as  follows  : — 

£   8.  d. 

1451  to  1500  . .  0     6  2  ] 

1501  to  1550  ..012  0 1  for  the  Winchester 

1551  to  1580  . .  0  IT  9  I    8-bushel  quarter. 

1581  to  1600  ..1     6  rj 

These  prices  are  doubtless  to  some  extent 
ieflaenced  by  the  arbitrary  debasement  of 
the  coinage  from  1527-61,  which  drew  forth 
in  Bishop  Latimer's  Sermon  at  St  Paul's 
Cioss,  March,  1549,  the  quaint  complaint, 
*0f  the  little  shilling  and  the  fineness  of  the 
al?er  I  cannot  see.'  As  in  that  year,  the 
third  of  Edward  VI.,  the  shilling  had  in  it 
leis  than  one-fourth  of  the  silver  it  contained 
in  die  first  year  of  Henry  VIU.,  the  Bishop's 
difficulty  in  perception  is  easily  explained. 
Bat  even  allowing  for  this  tampering  with 
the  coinage,  it  appears  that  a  very  long  pe- 
riod ekp^  before  the  increase  in  the  stock 
c^  the  precious  metals  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tnry  produced  any  marked  effect  on  the 
price  of  wheat.  When  the  rise  had  attained 
its  maximum,  it  amounted  to  about  330  per 
cent,  while  the  increase  in  the  total  stock  of 
gold  and  silver  was  about  870  per  cent  It 
is  true  thai  a  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  does 
not  prove  a  rise  of  all  other  commodities,  but 
the  example  is  as  good  a  one  as  can  be  found. 

The  effect  of  the  modem  discoveries  has 
been  very  different  Though  the  rate  of 
prodoetioD  for  the  last  twenty  years  is  at 
least  thirty  or  forty  times  as  great  as  in  the 
inost  productive  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
influence  on  prices  up  to  the  present  time  has 
beai  far  less  obvious. 

Some  very  valuable  information  on  the 
amoant  of  the  recent  discoveries  has  been 
pablbhed  in  the  *  Economist '  (June  29th, 
1S72).  This  paper,  our  best  authority  on 
these  subjects  now  existing,  bases  its  esti- 
mate on  the  most  trustworthy  data  available, 
the  official  publication  of  the  actual  coinage 
of  gold  at  the  principal  mints  of  the  world, 
which  have  been  since  1848: — 

£ 

England 128,608,000 

Sydney 28,799,000 

France     259,801,000 

The  United  States       ..    185,579,000 


697,787,000 


H  to  this  sum  we  add  the  gold  coinage  of 
GennMiy  between  1857  and  1867,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  may  be  found  in  Dr.  Soet- 
^'s  *Denkschrift    betreffend   MUnzeini- 


gung,'  presented  to  the  German  Govern- 
ments through  the  Handelstag,  iA  May, 
1869,  we  may  fairiy  estimate  the  aggregate 
at  the  higher  total  of  about  606,000,000/. 
The  rapidity  of  recent  events,  however,  baf- 
fles almost  any  attempt  to  follow  them. 

These  amounts  are  enormous,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  total  stock  of 
gold  coined  and  uncoined  in  Europe  and 
America,  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Newmarch 
as  being  in  1848,  660  millions,  and  of  silver 
800  millions.  It  is  veiy  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  of  this  was  coined  money,  and 
how  much  in  the  shape  of  plate  and  jewel- 
lery. It  is,  of  course,  only  the  proportion  in 
the  shape  of  coin  which  can  have  any  effect 
on  prices.  Silver  coin  in  France  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  gold  since 
1851.  At  that  date  it  is  believed  that  100 
millions  of  silver  coins  were  circulating  in 
France,  inflicting  an  annual  loss  of  one  mil- 
lion a  year  on  the  country  for  ^he  '  wear  and 
tear'  of  ordinary  use,  and  inflicting  also,  as 
older  travellers  will  remember,  a  great  in- 
convenience from  the  bulkiness  of  the  heavy 
five-franc  pieces.  France  has  perhaps  been, 
as  M.  Chevalier  has  styled  her,  the  'para- 
chute '  of  Europe,  possibly  arresting  the  fall 
of  the  vahie  of  gold  to  some  extent  by  Ab- 
sorbing so  large  a  portion  of  the  recent  dis- 
coveries. In  considering  the  question  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  although  the 
amount  of  gold  coined  is  readily  ascertained, 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  be  certain  how 
much'  is  retained  in  circulation,  or  even  in 
the  shape  into  which  it  may  be  minted. 

Professor  Jevons's  careful  researches  into 
the  subject  are  well  known.  He  estimated 
that* of  the  sovereigns  coined  in  1817-19, 
not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  remains  in 
circulation,  and  the  proportion  rises  un- 
til between  the  years  1840  and  1868,  it  is 
about  one-third.'* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  practice  of  the 
English  Mint,  alone  in  the  world,  of  making 
no  appreciable  charge  on  coining  gold,  may 
cause  our  nearly  gratuitous,  and  hence  un- 
dervalued coinage  to  be  more  readily  select- 
ed for  melting  down,  than  that  of  other  na- 
tions. Anyhow  it  is  certain  that  from  loss 
from  hoarding,  and  from  melting  down,  a 
very  large  deduction  must  be  made  from  the 
600  millions  mentioned  as  having  been  so 
recently  added  to  the  circulating  medium. 
But  though  we  may  suppose  that  deduction 
to  be  a  large  one,  the  fact  remains  that  in 
less  than  twenty-five  years  of  the  present 
century,  an  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
circulating  medium  of  the  world  of  from 
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thirty  to  forty  times  the  amount  of  that 
made  in  the  same  length  of  time  in  the  six- 
teenth century ;  and  with  a  far  less  apprecia- 
ble eflPect  on  prices.*  The  causes  of  this 
difference  lie  in  the  totally  different  state  of 
the  commercial  commonwealth  of  the  civi- 
lized world  now ;  in  the  large  mass  of  silver 
as  well  as  of  gold  coin  already  existing  in 
1848,  to  which  the  recent  additions,  though 
immense  in  themselves,  bear  but  a  small 
portion  in  comparison  with  the  scale  of  in- 
crease at  the  earlier  period.  And  far  more 
to  the  fact,  that  the  modern  methods  of  car- 
rying on  business  mainly  rest  on  a  pystem  of 
banMng,  which  tends  to  economise  the  use 
of  the  currency  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown 
to  past  times. 

Another,  and  perhaps  as  remarkable  a  re- 
sult as  the  influence  on  prices,  has  followed 
the  gold  discoveries,  in  the  impetus  given 
by  them  to  all  industrial  occupations.  Al- 
ready the  stimulus  held  forth  to  population 
and  trade  in  'the  gold  districts  of  America 
and  Australia  has  constructed  new  cities, 
and  urged  civilized  life  into  places  but  a  few 
years  ago  unknown  except  to  the  hunter  and 
the  trapper.  The  influence  on  such  coun- 
tries has  been  great,  yet  a  greater  influence 
still  has  been  exerted  on  industry  within  the 
older  and  more  settled  seats  of  commerce. 
It  was  thus  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has 
been  thus  again  in  the  nineteenth.  At  the 
earlier  date  Antwerp  was  to  Europe  much 
what  Liverpool  is  now.  Guicciardini  in  his 
description  of  the  Netherlands  gives  an  ani- 
mated description  of  the  vigour  of  commer- 


*  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  down  to  the 
present  time,  although  we  may,  it  is  true,  be  ap- 
proaching some  change  iu  the  rate  of  progress, 
the  increase  of  the  annual  value  of  Real  Property 
in  England  and  Wales  has  followed,  apparently 
with  a  very  close  parallelism,  the  ratios  of  in- 
crease in  the  world's  stock  of  the  precious  metals 
since  the  year  1600,  the  date  when  the  effects  of 
the  new  supplies  from  America  began  to  be  fully 
developed.  That  this  admits  of  sufficiently  ac- 
curate demonstration,  may  be  proved  by  refe- 
rence to  a  verv  able  paper  read  to  the  Statistical 
Society  by  Mr.  Fredk.  Hendriks,  in  1857,  in 
which  he  gave  the  data  and  estimates  of  relative 
increase  in  the  value  of  real  property  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  at  seven  different  periods  be- 
tween 1600  and  1692,  as  compared  with  the  years 
1814  and  1851.  The  general  result  shews  an  in- 
crease, on  the  average  of  all  the  counties,  of 
about  850  per  cent.  Now,  Mr.  Newmarch's 
figures  of  the  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  1848, 
viz.  1860  millions,  when  compared  with  Mr. 
Jacob's  estimate  of  155  millions  as  the  stock  in 
the  year  1600,  indicate  an  increase  of  778  per 
cent,  in  the  precious  metals.  If  we  put  the  pre- 
sent stock  at  2000  millions  sterling,  the  increase 
since  1600  is  not  far  short  of  1200  per  cent,  and 
this  is  again  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  income  from  real  property  in  this 
country  between  the  years  1600  and  1871. 


cial  activity  in  that  city.     We  see  how  the 
spices  of  India,  the  silks  of  Italy,  the  wines 
of  the  South,  the  wood   and  draperies  of 
England,  the  wheat  of  Poland,  the  timber 
and  furs  of  the  North,  with  countless  pro- 
ducts more  of  these    and   other  countries, 
were  all  dealt  with  in  that  great  mart,  the 
mainspring  of  whose  commerce  was  the  gold 
of  Spain.     And  thus  it  has  been  in  the  pre- 
sent century.     The  wealth  of  the  otherwise 
unproductive  regions  of  Australia  and  Ame- 
rica, filled  with  a  hard-working,  hard-spend- 
ing  population,  rapidly  found   its  way  to 
Europe,  and  there  being  exchanged  for  the 
manufactures  and  luxuries  of  civilized  life, 
stimulated  the  trade  of  the  old  world  in  a 
greater  degree  even  than  that  of  the  new. 
It  has  been  something  far  more  than  a  mere 
counting  with  more  counters.     It  has  been 
pouring  fresh  life-blood  into  the  veins  of  a 
giant     Adam  Smith,  in  a  well-known  pas- 
sage, in  speaking  of  the  eflfect  of  the  circu- 
lating medium,  has  compared  the  operation  of 
paper  money  to  a  road  made  through  t^e  air, 
enabling  the  country  to  convert,  as  it  were, 
a  *  great  part  of  its  highways  into  good  pas- 
tures and  cornfields  and  thereby  to  increase 
very  considerably  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour.  The  gold  and  silver  money 
which  circulates  in  any  country  may  very 
properly  be  compared  to  a  highway,  which, 
while  it  circulates  and  carries  to  market  all 
the  grass  and  com  of  the  country,  produces 
itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either.*     This  form 
of  the  means  of  communication,  this  great 
highway  of  the  country,  may,  as  Mr.  New- 
march  has  very  truly  remarked,  be  insuffi- 
cient in  various  ways.     It  may  be  too  nar- 
row for  the  traffic  which  should  be  carried 
over  it     Or  though  perfect  in  itself,  and 
sufficient   in  width,  it    may    not   be  long 
enough.     It  may  be  too  short  to  reach  some 
important  town,  some  fresh  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital ;  some  fertile  region  rich 
with  produce,  laden  with  grain,  like  the  vast 
plains  of  Southern  Russia ;  wealth  may  be 
there,  or  what  would  be  wealth  in  the  pro- 
per place,  but,  for  want  of  the  means  of 
communication,  it  cannot  be  made  nse  of. 
These  means  have  been  supplied  by  the  new 
gold   brought  into    Europe.      New  forces 
will  hence  be  called  into  action,  new  fields 
for  productive   industry  will  be  rendered 
available,  and  the  general  result  cannot  be 
doubted.     We  look  back  to  the  ante-Eliaa- 
bethan  period,  and  read  with  something  like 
wonder  how  scanty  were  the  resource  in 
the  way  of  what  we  consider  essential  com- 
forts of  the  castles  even  of  the  wealthiest 
A  few  more  years  and  this  wonder  wiH  pro- 
bably be  repeated  at  the  expense  of  a  later 
age.     People  will  look  back  to  the  time  of 
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Gedige  IL,  and  to  the  early  yeara  of  the 
oeiitary  wbich  Professor  Levi  has  chronicled^ 
with  the  same  feeling  with  which  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIL  and  his  son  are  now  regard- 
ed.. They  will  wonder,  as  we  wonder,  at 
the  removal  of  the  glass  from  the  windows 
of  the  Percys  when  the  Earl  left  his  castle, 
St  the  absence  of  some  luxury  unknown  to 
QSi  deemed  essential  by  them.  They  will 
vcBider  most  likely  at  our  having  considered 
tnomphs  in  engineering,  things  that  are  of 
e?eiyday  occurrence  to  them ;  of  our  pride 
ia  a  prosperity  which  will  seem  to  them  far 
lees  than  the  results  of  trade  in  the  days  of 
Qi2abe&  seem  to  ns.  - 

The  century  through  which  Professor 
Lm  has  conducted  his  readers  is  one  chec- 
^ii^red  with  many  vicissitudes,  brightened 
irith  great  and  increawng  prosperity.  Bright- 
ened also  far  more,  as  the  true  lover  of  his 
ooonky  will  feel,  with  a  growing  improve- 
in^  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
{de.  Once  again  the  Professor  has  unrolled 
for  the  instruction  of  this  generation,  the 
histories  of  great  deeds,  the  description  also 
of  the  application  of  human  ingenuity  to  the 
increase  of  material  prosperity.  Once  again, 
vhile  we  are  reminded  of  the  glories  of  the 
past,  we  arc  reminded  too  of  what  still  re- 
mains to  be  done.  There  is  still  to  weave 
oar  Colonial  possessions  into  a  firmly  framed 
Cobnial  Empire.  There  is  still  to  unite 
thoee  powerful,  those  rising  kingdoms  into 
a  compacted  league,  such  as  the  world  has 
never  seen  for  power.  There  is  still  to  im- 
prove the  organization  of  our  towns,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  moral  and  physical  injuries 
that  spring  from  the  herding  together  of 
laige  masse3  of  mankind.  There  are  still  to 
(xmihat  in  our  rural  districts  the  ignorance 
and  debasement  which  are  our  standing 
disgrace. 

We  said  a  few  pages  back  that  the  survey 
of  the  commercial  progress  of  England  du- 
ring the  last  century,  contained  in  Professor 
Levi's  careful  work,  might  be  compared  to 
a|onmey  through  such  a  country  as  Hol- 
land, which  owes  more  to  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants  than  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  In  parting  company  with  him  this 
feeling  is  strengthened.  He  has  shewn  us, 
fio  to  say,  the  stately  cities  built  where,  till 
recently,  aU  was  sohtude,  the  regions  now 
tendered  fertitle,  till  recently  rugged  wastes, 
fie  has  shewn  us  untiring  industry  in  its  most 
attractive  aspect,  devoted  to  useful  and  benefi- 
cial works;  and  as  the  busy  scene  is  brought 
before  the  mind,  we  forget  for  the  moment 
that  so  much  of  tliis  accumulated  wealth, 
that  so  much  of  what  we  admire,  is  not 
indigenous  to  the  soil,  but  brought  with  vast 
labour  from  a  distance,  to  be  re-exported  in 


exchange  for  the  materials  of  further  indus- 
try. Though  our  position  is  a  proud  one, 
it  rests  on  a  foundation  so  arti^cial  that  un- 
flagging toil  is  ever  needed  to  preserve  it 
from  collapse;  toil  as  incessant  as  that 
which  on  the  banks  of  the  Waal  or  the 
Maas  has  compacted  wharfs  and  quays  stand- 
ing firm  like  the  bill  sides ;  yet  only  main- 
tained in  their  solid  strength  by  unwearied 
and  constant  care.  The  long  list  of  cities  once 
flourishing  with  commercial  industry,  now 
silent  and  deserted,  warns  us  how  short-Hved 
may  be  mere  mercantile  prosperity.  We  must 
defend  by  skill  the  position  won  by  enter- 
prise«  We  must  show  that  successful  trade 
does  not  enervate  the  race ;  that  the  increase 
of  wealth  does  not  only  mean  increased  ex- 
penditure on  useless  luxury,  but  also  in- 
creased comfort  to  all  classes  in  the  nation. 
And  in  an  age  of  material  prosperity,  we 
must  not  neglect  to  preserve  those  constitu- 
tional bulwarks  raised  in  far  different  times. 
Yet  these  also  are  worthy  of  preservation. 


Aet.  X. — Chaucer   Society* 8    Publications 

for  1868-72.     London, 

First  Sebiks:  TexU, — 1.  The  Prologue 
and  First  Sixteen  Tales  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  from  the  six  best  inedited 
Manuscripts^  namely,  the  Mlesmere, 
Hengvyrt^  154;  Cambridgcy  Gg.  4,  27 ; 
Corpus  {Oxford)^  Petworih  and  Lans- 
downe,  851 ;  both  in  parallel  columns 
and  separate  octavos,  with  coloured 
facsimiles  of  the  Tellers  of  all  the 
Tales,  from  the  Mlesmere  MS. 

2.  A  Parallel  Text  Edition  of  the  first 
four  Minor  Poems  of  Chaucer  from  all 
the  existing  unprinted  MSS,,  together 
with  the  French  original  of  his  ABC, 
and  the  hitherto  unpublished  first  cast 
of  his  Prologue  to  the  Legends  of  Good 
Women,  &c. 

Second  Series;  Illustratifms, — 1.  Mr. 
A.  J,  Fllis,  Early  English  Pronuncia- 
tion, with  special  reference  to  Shah- 
spere  and  Chaucer. 

2.  Essays  on  Chaucer.  By  Professor 
Ebert,  <tc. 

3.  Mr,  Fumivall  on  the  Right  Order  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales,  and  the  Stages 
of  the  Pilgrimage. 

4.  Mr,  FumivalPs  *  try  to  set  Chaucer's 
Works  in  their  right  order  of  time,^ 

5.  Originals  and  Analogous  of  Chaucer^s 
Canterbury  Tales. 

It  is  now  about  a  century  since  the  study 
of  Chaucer  began  to  revive,  ^etweenjthe 
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time  of  Verstegan  and  Tyrwhitt — ^the  *  Resti- 
tution of  Decayed  Intelligences'  was  pub- 
lished in  1605,  Tyrwhitt's  memorable  work 
in  1*775 — he  had,  by  slow  degrees,  fallen  near- 
ly altogether  out  of  the  general  knowledge  of 
men.  He,  whom  Spenser  called  *  the  well 
of  English  un defiled,'  was  vulgarly  accused 
of  having  poisoned  and  corrupted  the  springs 
of  his  native  tongue.  He  whom  that  same 
Spenser — the  sweetest  melodist  of  our  litera- 
ture— looked  up  to  as  his  verse-master  and 
exemplar,  was  stigmatised  as  a  very  metrical 
cripple  and  idiot  And  what  little  acquain- 
tance there  was  maintained  with  him  was  due 
to  versions  of  certain  of  his  poems  made  by 
the  facile  pens  of  Drydeu,  and  of  Pope ;  so 
completely  had  he  fallen  on  what  were  for 
him  *  evil  days '  and  *  evil  tongues.'  To 
Tyrwhitt  belongs  the  honour  of  first  reinsta- 
ting the  old  poet  on  the  pedestal  from  which 
he  had  been  so  rudely  deposed  so  long  a 
time.  Proper  consideration  beinff  made  for 
the  age  in  which  that  admirable  scholar  lived, 
his  edition  of  Chaucer's  *  Canterbury  Tales ' 
most  be  pronounced  a  wonder  of  erudition 
and  of  faithful  labour.  Certfunly  the  figure 
of  Chaucer  which  he  presented  to  the  eyes 
of  his  time  is  not  a  quite  genuine  thing; 
tiiere  are  traces  on  it  of  the  whitewash  or  the 
paint  with  which  the  eighteenth  cetftury 
thought  it  well  to '  touch  up^  ancestral  ims^es; 
bat  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  overstate  the  impor- 
tance or  the  merit  of  the  service  he  per- 
fonned,  From  the  publication  of  his  vol- 
umes may  be  dated  the  renewal  of  the  criti- 
cal and  the  appreciative  study  of  the  great- 
est literary  productions  of  the  English  Mid- 
dle Ages.  The  impulse  they  gave  has  been 
perpetually  strengthened  and  multiplied  by 
various  tendencies  and  movements  both  of  a 
general  and  a  particular  character.  At  the 
present  time  a  Chaucer  Society  has  been 
formed,  and  under  the  zealous  leadership  of 
Mr.  Fumivall,  its  founder  and  organizer  and 
almost  sole  worker,  is  doing  excellent  service* 
in  bringing  within  common  reach  the  origi- 
nal texts  of  the  great  poet.  Of  various  other 
ways  in  which  in  the  course  of  this  century, 
and  especially  in  our  own  generation,  some 
popular,  as  well  as  scholarly,  familiarity  with 
one  of  our  greatest  minds  has  been  encour- 
aged and  promoted,  it  is  not  our  purpose 
now  to  speak.  Let  it  sufSce  to  say  that 
Chaucer  has  never  been  known  since  his  own 
day  more  intelligently  and  more  admiringly 
than  he  seems  likely  to  be  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  nineteenth  century. 

It  is   certain  that  this  Chaucerian  revival 
is  not  the  result  of  any  mere  antiquarian  ism, 


♦  So  far  as  its  funds,  whlcli,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  by  no  means  floarishing,  allow  it. 


but  of  a  genuine  poetic  vitality.  There  can 
be  no  better  testimony  to  the  true  greatness  of 
the  old  poet  than  that  half  a  thousand  years 
after  the  age  in  which  he  wrote  he  is  held  in 
higher  estimation  than  ever;  that,  whatever 
intermissions  of  his  popularity  there  may 
have  been  in  times  that  cared  nothing  for, 
as  they  knew  little  of,  the  great  Romantic 
School  to  which  he  belonged,  and  that  were 
wholly  incapable  of  understanding  the  very 
language  in  which  he  expressed  and  tran- 
scribed his  genius,  he  thb  day  speaks  with 
increasing  force  and  power.  Tnrongh  all 
the  obsoletenesses  of  his  language,  and  all  the 
lets  and  impediments  to  a  ^11  enjoyment  of 
his  melody  caused  by  our  ignorance  of  four- 
teenth-century English,  through  all  the  c<»h 
ventional  and  social  differences  which  sepa- 
rate his  time  from  ours,  we  yet  recognise  a 
profoundly  human  soul,  with  a  marvellouB 
power  of  speech.  We  are  dicovering  that 
he  is  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  one  of  our 
greatest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
better  acquaintance  with  Chaucer's  transcen- 
dent merits  is  gradually  establishing  the  con- 
viction that  not  one  among  all  poets  deserves 
so  well  as  he  the  second  place. 

Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  have  much  in 
common.  However  diverse  the  form  of 
their  greatest  works,  yet  in  spirit  there  is 
a  remarkable  likeness  and  sympathy.  Their 
geniuses  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind 
Chaucer  is  in  many  respects  a  lesser  Shake- 
speare. 

Chaucer  lived  generations  before  the  dra- 
matic form  was  ripe  for  the  use  of  genius. 
In  his  day  it  had  scarcely  yet  advanced  be- 
yond the  rude  dialogue  and  grotesque  po^ 
traiture  of  the  Miracle-play.*  In  fact  at  that 
time  that  rare  growth,  which  two  centuries 
later  was  to  put  forth  such  exquisite  im- 
perishable flowers,  had  hardly  yet  emerged 
from  its  native  earth  ;  it  was  yet  only  em- 
bryonic. Chaucer  stands  in  relation  to  the 
supreme  Dramatic  Age  in  a  correspondent 
position  to  that  held  by  Scott  Chaucer 
lived  in  the  morning  twilight  of  it,  Scott  in 


♦  Absalon  of  the  'Milleres  Tale*:— 
'  Sometime  to  shew  his  lightnesse  and  maistrie 
He  plaieth  Herode  on  a  skaffold  hie/ 
In  the  Elizabethan  ag^e  this  part  of  Herod  had 
become  a  proverb  of  rant ;  so  that  Hamlet  uses 
the  name  as  the  very  superlative  of  noise  (act  iii. 
scene  2).  The  Miller  himself  cries  oat  'in 
Pilate's  voice.*  The  wife  of  Bath  with  Clerk  Jan- 
kin  and  her  gossip  dame  Ales,  goes  to  '  Playes  of 
Miracles/  Shakespeare  laughs  at  the  rou$rh  ama- 
teurs of  the  old  stage  in  the  bj-play  of  the  *  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream.'  In  Chaucer's  age  pe^ 
haps  Bottom  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  very 
Roscius,  and  that  interlude  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe  might  have  drawn  genuine  tears  down 
mediaeval  cheeks.  ^-^  j 
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the  evening.  There  can  be  little  doabt  that 
both  would  have  added  to  its  lustre— that 
England  woald  have  boasted  one  more,  and 
Scotland  at  least  one  great  dramatist — ^had 
they  been  bom  later  and  earlier  respectively ; 
bnt  Chancer  could  not  even  descry  it  in  the 
ititare,  so  far  off  was  it,  and  it  was  Scott's 
foitnne  to  look  back  upon  it  in  the  swiftly 
receding  distance. 

Bat  although  the  form  which  was  to  re- 
cetve  SQch  splendid  usage  from  Shakespeare, 
and  to  prove  the  very  amplest  and  fittest  and 
noblest  body  for  the  highest  dramatic  spirit, 
was  not  yet  ready  for  wear  in  the  culminat- 
ing epoch  of  the  Middle  Ages,  yet  that  drar 
matic  energy  which  blazed  out  so  brilliantly 
at  a  later  period  was  already  at  work  and 
inasting  on  some  representation.  It  worked 
with  vehemence  in  Chaucer.  He  is  pre- 
dminenily  the  dramatic  genius,  not  only  of 
medifl&val  England,  but  of  mediteval  Europe. 
The  great  Italians  of  the  bright  dawn  of 
modem  literature  were  not  of  the  dramatic 
order.  Much  as  Chaucer  undoubtedly  owed 
to  them,  they  furnished  him  with  no  sort  of 
dramadc  precedent  or  example.  He  is  the 
first  in  time  of  modem  dramatical  spirits; 
and  one  must  travel  far  back  into  the  ancient 
times  before  one  meets  with  anybody  worthy 
of  compaHson  with  him.  Certainly  if,  as 
has  been  remarked,  it  was  in  Dante  that 
Nature  showed  that  the  higher  imagination 
had  not  perished  altogether  with  Virgil,  it 
was  in  Chaucer  that  she  showed  that  dra- 
matic power  had  not  breathed  its  last  with 
Plautos  and  Terence. 

In  respect  of  means  of  expression  Chaucer 
was  ^ced  in  a  much  more  unprovided  and 
destitute  position  than  was  Shakespeare. 
We  have  already  seen  that  neither  Tragedy 
nor  Comedy,*  in  the  strict  sense  of  those 
tenns^  was  known  in  his  day;  whereas  noth- 
i^  can  be  wronger  than  to  make  Shake- 
^are  say,  as  Dryden  makes  him  say, — 

*  I  found  not,  but  created  first  the  stage.' 

The  stage  was  already  not  only  in  existence, 
but  occupied  by  wits  of  no  contemptible 
rank,  when  Shakespeare  appeared  in  Town. 
Shakespeare   had  m   Marlowe   a   dramatic 


*  Be©  the  prolognie  to  *  Monkes  Tale' : — 

'  Trapredis  is  to  seyn  a  certyn  storie. 
As  olde  bookes  maken  us  memorie 
Of  hem  that  stood  in  pfreet  prosperite 
And  is  y-fallen  out  of  heigh  degre 
Into  miserie,  and  endith  wrecchedly  ; 
And  tliay  ben  versifyed  communly 
Of  six  feet,  which  men  clepe  exametron. 
In  prose  been  eek  endited  many  oon ; 
In  metre  eek,  in  mony  a  sondry  wise/ 

As  to  the  term  Comedy,  observe,  for  instance, 
Dante's  use  of  it. 


master.  The  pupil  presently  outshone  the 
master ;  but  of  the  influence  of  that  master 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  perhaps  it 
has  not  been,  and  is  not,  as  adequately 
recognized  and  acknowledged  as  it  should 
be  by  Shakespearian  critics  and  commenta- 
tors. And  Marlowe  did  not  stand  alone ; 
he  was  one,  certainly  the  most  eminent  one, 
of  a  group,  whose  starry  lights  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  in  the  intense  brightness  flowing  from 
the  great  sun  that  uprose  amongst  them ;  but 
there  they  were  and  are,  of  no  faint  brillian- 
cy, so  long  as  they  had  the  firmament  to  them- 
selves, unsufinsed  by  an  overpowering  glory. 
But  for  Chaucer  there  were  no  such  predeces- 
sors at  home  or  abroad.  Naturally  enough, 
it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  till  compara- 
tively late  in  life  that  he  discovered  the  best 
vehicle  of  self-expression.  For  many  years 
his  genius  straggled  for  a  fitting  language. 
Like  all  poets,  he  began  by  imitating  the 
models  he  found  current.  He  dreamed 
dreams,  and  saw  visions  in  the  conventional 
mode.  He  echoed  whatever  sweet  sounds 
reached  his  quick  sensitive  ears  from  any 
quarter.  He  translated,  with  a  quite  touch- 
ing humble-mind edness,  received  roaster- 
pieces  of  French  and  of  Italian  literature. 
Through  all  these  labours  his  originality 
was  gradually  developing.  For  all  his 
efibrts  his  genius  would  not  keep  to  the 
beaten  path,  but  would  perpetually  strike  out 
some  new  way  for  itself  and  forget  the  ap- 
pointed route.  At  last  he  started  altogether 
alone,  looking  no  longer  for  old  footprints 
to  retrace  or  any  established  guide-posts. 
He  discovered  a  fair  wide  country  that  had 
lain  untrodden  for  ages,  over  whose  tracks 
the  grass  or  the  moss  had  grown,  and  here 
he  advanced  as  in  some  fresh  new  world : — 

*  Pamassi  deserta  per  ardua  dulcis 
Raptat  amor;  juvat  ire  jugis,  qua  nulla priorum 
Castaliam  molli  devertitur  orbita  clivo.' 

Chaucer's  great  work  is  but  a  noble  frag- 
ment* It  seems  certain  that  many  troubles 
beset  the  declining  years  of  his  life.  We 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  was 
endowed  with  that  excellent  commercial  pru- 
dence which  so  eminently  distinguished 
Shakespeare.  It  was  certainly  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance for  Shakespeare — a  circumstance 
due  in  a  great  measure,  it  may  be  believed,  to 
his  own  sound  judgment — ^tbat  he  never  be- 
came in  any  way  a  satellite  or  retainer  of  the 
Court  of  James  L,  but  escaped  from  the  rapidly 
degenerating  atmosphere  of  the  Blackfriars 
and  the  Whitehall  of  the  seventeenth  century 
to  his  home  at  Stratford.  Chaucer  was  not 
so  fortunate.  He  was  attached  to  one  of 
the  most  extravagant  and  frivolous  circles 
that  ever  gathered  round  a  monarch  of  a  like 
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description.  However  noble-ijiatured,  he 
could  scarcely  live  in  such  company  without 
some  contamination.  Assuredly  his  works 
have  stains  upon  them  contracted  in  that 
evil  air,  much  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are 
flushed  and  spotted  by  the  contagions  of 
James  L's  time.  And  with  that  Court  con- 
nection it  is  impossible  not  to  associate  the 
extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  of  which 
there  are  Only  too  manifest  signs  at  a  certain 
period  of  Chaucer's  life.  Probably  it  was 
these  piteous,  but  seemingly  not  inevitable 
or  reproachless,  distresses  that  impeded  the 
completion  of  the  *  Ciwiterbury  Tales.'  The 
original  design,  indeed,  is  in  itself  too  vast 
for  realisation.  Chaucer  commits  the  same 
error  in  this  respect  as  Spenser  does.  But 
it  may  well  be  believed  that  had  Chaucer 
matured  his  work,  he  would  either  have  re- 
trenched his  plan,  or  by  some  device  have 
brought  its  execution  within  tolerable  di- 
mensions. The  part  that  happily  was 
written  has  cvidentiy  not  received  the  finish- 
ing touch.  The  Prologue  itself,  perhaps, 
was  never  finally  revised ;  in  our  opinion  tne 
*  wel  nyne  and  twenty  in  a  companye,'  of 
line  24,*  requires  correction,  foi;  the  poet 
added  to  bis  pilgrims  as  his  work  proceeded ; 
in  the  case  of  the '  Persoun'  he  deviates  from 
his  programme  in  not  telling  us — 

*Ia  what  array  that'  he  *  was  inne.' 

Had  the  work  been  fully  completed,  espe- 
cially had  more  of  those  Later-prologues  been 
written,  in  which  Chaucer's  dramatic  power 
more  particularly  displays  itself,  and  the 
figures  portrayed  in  the  initial  Prologue  are 
with  admirable  skill  shown  in  self-consistent 
action,  being  permitted  to  speak  for  them- 
selves and  develop  their  own  natures,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  claims  upon  our 
admiration  would  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied. 

Chaucer  then  stands  at  a  considerable 
disadvantage  as  compared  with  Shakespeare, 
both  in  respect  of  the  dramatic  appliances 
of  his  time  and  in  respect  of  the  works  re- 
presentative of  his  genius.  Chaucer,  as  we 
have  seen,  found  ready,  to  hand  no  literary 
form  such  as  should  worthily  interpret  h^ 
mind,  and  was  many  years  searching  before 
he  found  one,  and,  when  at  last  he  found  it, 
was  somewhat  obstructed  in  the  free  use  of 
it  by  troubles  and  cares  that  divorced  him 
from  his  proper  task.  Moreover,  the  Eng- 
lish of  his  day,  though  already  a  copious  and 
versatile  tongue,  was  something  rude  and  in- 
flexible in  comparison  with  the  Elizabethan 
language.     In  several  passages  it  is  clear 


•  For  another  solntion  of  this  difficulty  see  the 
Aldine  Chaucer,  i.  209,  ed.  1872.' 


that  he  is  conscidus  of  certain  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  the  use  of  such  an  instrument. 
A  true  instinct  led  him  to  choose  English  for 
his  service  rather  than  French,  which  his  lees 
far-seeing  contemporary  Gower  chose  at 
least  for  his  early  piece,  the  'Specoluin 
Meditantis,'  and  for  his  '  Balades ;'  but  his 
choice  exposed  him  to  various  perplexltl^ 
inseparable  from  the  transitional  condition  of 
the  object  of  it. 

Fragmentary  as  his  great  work  is,  it  is 
enough  to  show  how  consummate  was  bis 
genius.  Not  more  surely  did  that  famous 
foot-print  on  the  sands  tell  the  lonely  islander 
of  Defoe's  story  of  a  human  presence  than 
Chaucer's  remains  assure  us  tluUia  great  poet 
was  amongst  us  when  such  pieces  were  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  said  that  his  genius  eshibita  a 
remarkable  affinity  to  that  of  Shakespeare 
— a  closer  affinity,  we  think,  than  that  of 
any  other  English  poet.  To  Chaucer  be- 
longs in  a  high  measure  what  marks  Shake- 
speare supremely  —  a  certain  indefinable 
grace  and  brightness  of  style,  an  incompara- 
ble archness  and  vivacity,  an  incessant  eks- 
ticity  and  freshness,  an  indescribable  ease,  a 
never  faltering  vaiiety,  an  incapability  of 
dulness.  These  men  ^toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin,'  at  least  so  far  as  one  can  Bee. 
The  mountain  comes  to  them ;  they  do  not 
go  to  it.  They  wear  their  art  *  lightly,  like 
a  flower.'  They  never  pant  or  stoop  with 
efforts  and  strainings.  They  are  kings  that 
never  quit  their  thrones,  with  a  worid  at 
their  feet.  The  sceptre  is  natural  in  their 
hands ;  the  purple  seems  their  proper  wear- 
ing. They  never  cease  to  scatter  their  jewels 
for  fear  of  poverty  ;  the  treasury  is  always 
overflowing,  because  all  things  bring  them 
tribute. 

For  skill  in  characterization  who  can  be 
ranked  between  Chaucer  and  Skakespeare  f 
Is  there  any  work,  except  the  *  theatre '  of 
Shakespeare,  that  attempts,  with  a  success  in 
an}r  way  comparable,  the  astonishing  task 
which  Chaucer  sets  himself?  He  attempts 
to  portray  the  entire  society  of  his  age  from 
the  crown  of  its  head  to  the  sole  of  its  foot 
— from  the  knight,  the  topmost  figure  of 
mediseval  life,  down  to  the  ploughman  and 
the  cook ;  and  the  result  is  a  gallery  of 
Ufe-like  portraits,  which  has  no  parallel  any- 
where, with  one  exception,  for  variety,  truth- 
fulness, humanity.  These  are  no  roughly 
drawn  rudely  featured  outlines,  without  ex- 
pression and  definiteness,  only  recognisable 
by  some  impertinent  symbol,  or  when  we 
see  the  name  attached,  like  some  collection 
of  ancient  kings  or  of  *  ancestors'  where 
there  prevails  one  uniform  vacuity  of  coun- 
tenance, and,  but  for  the  costume  or  the 
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k^eiid,  one  cannot  distiDguiBb  the  First  of 
Ms  hoQse  from  the  Last.  They  are  all  drawn 
viih  an  amazing  discrimination  and  delicacy.^ 
Iliere  is  nothing  of  caricature,  but  yet  the 
ffldifidoality  is  perfect  That  the  same  pencil 
sboakl  have  given  ns  the  Prioress  and  the 
Wife  of  Bath,  the  Knight  and  the  Sonip- 
aeor,  the  Parson  and  the  Pardoner !  These 
various  beings,  for  beings  they  are,  are  as 
distinct  to  ns  now  as  when  he  who  has 
made  them  immortal  saw  them  more  out 
tliroQgh  the  gates  of  the  *  Tabard,'  a  motley 
procession,  nearly  five  hundred  years  since. 
So  for  as  merely  external  matters  go,  the  So- 
ciety of  the  Middle  Ages  is  perpetuated  with  a 
mmnteness  not  approached  elsewhere.  We 
know  exactly  how  it  looked  to  the  bodily 
ere  Chaucer  addresses  himself  deliberately 
to  this  exhaustive  portrayal : — 

^Bat  natheles  whiles  I  have  tyme  and  space, 
Orthat  I  ferthere  in  this  tale  pace. 
Me  thinketk  it  acordant  to  resoun 
ToteUe  yaw  alls  the  eoTiddeioun 
Ofeeheofhemy  toasU  semed  me^ 
And  uhieh  they  weren  and  of  what  degre, 
Andpeh  in  iehat  array  that  they  were  inne.'* 

Sorely  a  quite  unique  programme ;  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  profound  conscientiousnesft 
andpower. 

We  ask,  who  among  our  poets,  except 
Shakespeare,  shall  be  placed  above  Chaucer 
m  this  domain  of  art  f  In  our  opinion  there 
is  not  one  of  the  Elizabethans  that  deserves 
tfiat  honour.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of 
creative  power,  and  the  offspring  is  accord- 
ing. Spenser  is,  in  a  way,  a  great  creator ; 
he  fills  the  air  round  him  witfi  a  population 
hom  of  his  own  teeming  fancy ;  but  these 
children  of  Spenser  are  not  human  children, 
hut  ra^er  exquisite  phantoms,  with  bodies, 
if  they  may  be  called  embodied,  of  no  earth- 
ly tissue,  mere  delicate  configurations  of 
dood  and  mist.  They  are  very  ghosts, 
tach  one  of  whom  pales  and  vanishes  if  a 
cock  crows,  or  any  mortal  sound  strikes 
their  fine  ears : — 

*Ter  fnistra  comprensa  manus  effugit  imago, 
Par  levibus  ventis  volucrique  simillima  somno.' 

And  yet,  as  man  is  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  so  certainly  the  creatures  of  the  poet 


*  Chaucer's  sound  taste  shrunk  altogether 
ftwn  every  form  of  caricature.  His  humour, 
bMskerous  enoujfh  sometimes,  at  others  wonder- 
iolly  fine  and  delicate,  is  always  truthful. .  His 
*  TUe  of  Sir  Thopas '  is  one  of  the  best  parodies 
la  our  language.  He  tells  it  with  the  utmost 
poarible  gravity,  looking  as  serious  as  Defoe  or 
Swift  in  their  *  driest '  moments  ;  and,  only  if 
yott  waitch  well,  can  you  detect  a  certain  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  his  eyes.  Some  worthy  peo- 
ee,  indeed,  have  not  detected  tliis  twinkle,  and 
ive  soberly  registered  Sir  Thopas  amongst  the 
kgiUmate  heroes  of  chivalrous  romance. 


should  be  made  in  the  image  of  men.  There 
is  no  higher  model  to  be  aimed  at.  Man  is 
the  culminating  form  of  the  world  as  we 
know  it,  or  can  know  it  Spenser's  crea- 
tures may  thrive  in  their  native  land   of 

*  Faerie ; '  but  their  *  lungs  cannot  receive 
our  air.'  Something  more  existent  and  real 
are  the  lovely  presences  that  owe  their  being 
to  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — ^Aspatia,  Bella- 
rio,  Ordella.  Assuredly  Ordella  is  rich  in 
sons  and  daughters  such  as  she  spoke  of  in 
that  high  dialogue  with  Thierry : — 

*  He  that  reads  me 
When  I  am  ashes,  is  my  son  in  wishes ; 
And  those  chaste  dames  that  keep  my  memory. 
Singing  my  yearly  requiems,  are  my  daugh- 
ters.' 

But  scarcely  are  she  and  that  passing  fair 
sisterhood  of  which  she  is  one  formed  of 
human  clay.  They  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  with  whom  they  mix  as  shapes  of  a 
celestial  texture.  One  can  only  think  of 
them  as  white-robed  sanctities.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  natural  counterpaiis  of  those 
grosser  beings  that  are  only  too  common  in 
the  plays. of  the  authors  who  drew  them. 
A  painter  of  devils  must  now  and  then  pamt 
angels  by  way  of  relief.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  all  the  chanu^ters  of 
these  writers  are  either  above  or  below  hu- 
man nature.  They  cannot  show  us  humani- 
ij  without  some  sort  of  exaggeration.  Ben 
Jonson  has  hardly  succeeded  better  in  this 
respect  One  grave  defect  in  all  his  creations 
is  what  may  be  called  their  monotony. 
There  is  no  flexibility  of  disposition,  no  free 
play  of  nature.  Moreover,  nis  works  exhi- 
bit too  plainly  the  travail  and  effort  with 
which  they  were  composed.  One  seems  to 
be  taken  into  his  workshop,  and  see  him 
toiling  and  groaning,  and,  in  the  very  act  of 
elaboration,  shaping  now  this  limb  and  now 
that  The  greatest  master  of  characteriza- 
tion of  that  age  next  to  Shakespeare  is  cer- 
tainly Massinger.  Sir  Giles  Overreach  and 
Luke  are  both  real  men.  Luke  is  a  true 
piece  of  nature,  not  aU  black-souled,  nor  all 
white,  but  of  a  mixed  complexion.  But  the 
area  which  Massinger  could  make  his  own 
was  of  limited  dimensions.  When  he  step- 
ped across  its  limits,  his  strength  failed  him, 
and  he  was  even  as  other  men. 

To  pass  on  in  this  necessarily  rapid  survey 
to  a  later  period.  Goldsmith  alone  amongst 
our  later  poets  has  left  us  a  portrait  that  de- 
serves to  compare  with  one  by  Chaucer.  It 
is  that  ever-charming  portrait  of  the  Village 
Preacher,  a  not  unworthy  pendant  of  l£e 

*  Parson.'  He  has  given  us  duplicates  of  it 
in  prose  in  the  persons  of  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  and  of  the  Man  in  BlacL     There 
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is  a  tradition  that  he  who  sat  to  Chaucer  for 
the  Parson  was  no  other  than  Wiclif.  It 
seems  fairly  certain  that  Goldsmith's  original 
was  his  own  father.  That  was  the  one  fig- 
ure he  could  draw  with  the  utmost  skill,  the 
deepest  feeling.  Since  Goldsmith  there  has 
arisen  in  our  literature  no  consummate  por- 
trait-painter in  verse,  unless  an  exception  be 
made  in  favour  of  Browning.  Scott's  crea- 
tive power  did  not  come  to  him  when  he 
wrote  in  metre.  Shelley's  creations  are  of 
the  Spenserian  type — ^fair  visions,  refined 
immaterialities, 

'  Shapes  that  haunt  Thought's  wildernesses.' 

Has  Tennyson's  Arthur  human  veins  and 

Eulses  ?  He  lived  and  lives  somewhat,  per- 
aps,  in  that  earliest  of  the  Arthurian  books 
— the  *  Morte  d' Arthur ' — the  supposed  relic 
of  an  Epic ;  but  in  th^  later  treatments  he 
has  become  more  and  more  impalpable  and 
airy. 

With  regai'd  to  Chaucer,  as  to  Shakes- 
peare, it  has  been  disputed  whether  he  is 
greater  as  a  humorous  or  pathetic  writer. 
It  is  a  common  observation  Uiat  the  gifts  of 
humour  and  pathos  are  generally  found  to- 
gether, a  statement  that,  perhaps,  requires 
some  little  qualification.  Ben  Jonson,  Addi- 
son, and  fielding,  for  instance,  are  humor- 
ous without  being  pathetic;  on  the  other 
hand,  Richardson  is  pathetic  and  not  humor- 
ous. Sterne's  pathos  is  a  mere  trick.  Let 
those  who  please  weep  by  the  death-bed  side 
of  Le  Fevre ;  for  our  part  we  will  not  be  so 
cheated  of  our  tears.  Sterne,  in  that  famous 
scene,  is  nodiing  better  than  an  exquisite 
*mute' — a  masterpiece  of  mercenary  mourn- 
ing. One  may  see  him,  if  one  looks  intent- 
ly, arranging  his  pocket-handkerchief  in  ef- 
fective folds,  with  one  eye  tear-streaming, 
while  the  other  watches  that  all  the  proper 
manoeuvres  of  woe  are  duly  executed.  Flet 
nee  dolet  And  something  of  this  is  true  of 
Dickens.  In  the  great  masters  of  pathos 
our  tears  are  not  drawn  from  us ;  they  flow 
of  themselves.  There  is  no  design  on  the 
softness  of  our  hearts,  no  insidious  under- 
mining, no  painful  and  elaborate  besiege- 
ment.  For  writers  to  kill,  merely  to  melt 
their  readers  with  a  scene  of  tender  emotion, 
is  unjustifiable  manslaughter.  There  is,  in 
short,  nothing  to  be  said  for  those  whose  de- 
light it  is  with  malice  aforethought  to  ^read 
a  feast  of  woe  and  serve  up  little  children, 
or  any  sweet  human  thing  they  can  lay 
hands  on,  that  their  guests  may  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  tears.  These  are  the  Herods  of 
literature.  Shakespeare  never  slays  or 
butchers  after  this  fashion.  He  would  have 
saved  Cordelia  if  it  had  been  in  his  power ; 


I  but  it  was  a  moral  necessity  that  she  sliouW 
die.     He  could  no  more  have  kept  alive  an<i 
blooming  the  fair  flowers  of  the  field  when 
evil  winds  blew  than  preserved  that  lovely 
form  from  perishing  amidst  the  wild  passion^ 
that  Lear's  sad  error  had  let  loose.     *  Sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin ;  * 
and  this  death  falls  not  only  on  the  guilty. 
Goneril  and  Regan  perish  ;  and  so  the  true 
daughter,  though  with  all  our  hearts  we  cry 
with  the  old  *  child-changed'  father,  *  Cor- 
delia, stay  a  little.'     It  cannot  be  otherwise. 
And  so  always  there  is  nothing  arbitrary  in 
the  pathetic  scenes  of  the  supreme  artists.' 
Of  purely  pathetic  writing  there  are,  per- 
haps, no  better  specimens  in  all  oar  litera- 
ture than  the  tales  of  the  Clerk  of  Oxford 
and  of  the  Man  of  Law.     Both  poems  aim 
at  showing  how  the  *  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  ' — ^how  true  and  genuine  natures  do  in 
the  end  triumph,  however  desperately  de- 
feated and  crushed  they  may  for  a  time,  or 
for  many  times,  seem  to  be.     Chaucer  weeps 
himself,  or  grows,  indeed,  something  impa- 
tient, as  he  conducts  his  heroines  along  their 
most  sad  course.     The  thorns  of  tht^  way 
pierce  his  feet  also ;  and  he  would  fain  up- 
root them,  and  scatter  soft  flowers  for  the 
treading  of  his  woeful  wayfarers.     But  he 
knew  well  that  all  pilgrimages  were  not  as 
easy  as  that  one  he  sings  of  to  Canteriwiry, 
that  was  lightened  with  stories  and  jests ; 
but  that  certain  spirits  must  go  on  in  dark- 
ness and  weariness,  with  aching  limbs  and 
breaking  hearts,  through  much  tribulation. 
In  both  works,  perhaps,  surveyed  fi-om  the 
purely  SBsthetic  point  of  view,  there  is  an 
excess  of  woeful  incident;  the  bitter  cup 
which  Constance  and  Griselda  have  to  drain 
seems  too  large  for  mortal  lips.     In  this  re- 
gard we  must  remember  that  both   these 
tales,  though  inserted  into  the  grand  Work 
of  Chaucer's  maturity,  yet  were  certainly 
written  in  his  youth.     The  Man  of  Law,  in 
his  Prologue,  gives  us  to  understand  that 
the  tale  he  proposes  to  narrate  was  written 
by  Chaucer,  of  whose  writings  he  speaks, 
both  expressly  and  fully,  in  that  highly  inte- 
resting and   important  passage — *Of  olde 
time.'      A  careful  study   of    the   *ClerVs 
Tale '  undoubtedly  demonstrates  that  it,  too, 
was  a  previous  production.     In  both  cases, 
so  far  as  the  mere  facts  go,  Chaucer  closely 
follows  his  authorities,  much  after  the  man- 
ner of  Shakespeare.     In  the  latter  case  the 
closeness — ^Petrarch's  well-known  letter  io 
Boccaccio  is  the  authority — is  so  strict  that 
Chaucer  is  compelled  to  speak  for  himself  in 
an  envoy  at  the  conclusion.     Perhaps  tlie 
most  pathetic   passage  in   Chaucer's  later 
writings  is  in  the  *  Knight's  Tale,'  which  also, 
however,  was  written  before  the  noon  of  his 
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ffeom  This  passage  is,  of  course,  the 
oeath  of  Arcite.  The  event  is  necessary.* 
Aicite  had  been  untrue  to  that  solemnest  of 
the  pacts  of  chivalry — to  the  pact  of  sworn 
feotherhood  (see  especially  Palaraon's  worcfc 
to  him  in  w.  271-293,  and  the  quibble  with 
¥bich  the  other  palliates  his  conduct,  vv. 
295-303) ;  and  Arcite  must  die.  His  tri- 
Bmph  in  the  lists  had  been  but  as  tlie  flour- 
yiing  of  a  green  bay-tree.  The  final  scene 
B  described  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  The 
eril  spirits  that  ought  never  to  have  found 
t  ]iaiJ>our  in  his  heart  have  at  last  been  ex- 
pelled from  it,  and  the  old  fealty  has  return- 
ed; and  the  last  words  of  his  speech  to  Emi- 
IVf  vhom  he  has  bade  take  him  softly  in  her 
*anne»  twaye'  *  for  love  of  God,'  and  hear- 
ken what  lie  says,  are  a  generous  commenda- 
ti«i  of  his  rivid : — 

'I hire  heer  with  my  cosyn  Palomon 
Had  sixyf  and  rancour  many  a  day  i-gon 
For  love  of  yow,  and  eek  for  jelousie. 
Aod  Jupiter  so  wis  my  sowle  gye. 
To  spel^  of  a  servaunt  proprely 
With  alle  circimistaunces  trewely, 
That  is  to  seyn,  truthe,  honour,  and  knight- 

hede, 
Wysdom,  humblesse,  astaat,  and  hye  kinrede, 
mdam^  and  al  that  longeth  to  that  art, 
So  Jupiter  have  of  my  soule  part, 
As  in  this  world  right  now  ne  knowe  I  non 
So  worthy  to  be  loved  as  Palomon, 
Tliat  served  you,  and  wol  do  al  his  lyf . 
And  if  that  ye  schul  ever  be  a  wyf, 
F(ffget  not  Palomon,  that  gentil  man.' 

Assuredly  Chaucer  was  endowed  in  a  very 
liigli  degree  with  what  we  may  call  the 
poetic  sense.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
1  favourite  truth  with  him  that 

'Pite  renneth  sone  in  gentil  herte.*  t 

It  iMi  *sone'  and  abundantly  in  his  own 
mo«t  tender  bosom.  But  he  is  never  merely 
soQtimental  or  maudlin.  We  can  believe 
tbat  the  Levite  of  the  Parable  shed  a  tear  or 
two  as  he  crossed  over  to  the  *  other  side  '■ 
from  where  that  robbed  and  wounded  tra- 
reUer  lay,  and  perhaps  subsequently  drew  a 
moriog  picture  of  the  sad  spectacle  he  had 
^  carefully  avoided.  Chaucer's  pity  is  of 
W)  Hich  quality.  It  springs  from  the  depths 
of  his  nature ;  nay,  from  the  depths  of  Na- 
ture herself  moving  in  and  through  her  in- 
terpreter. 
Aaother  respect  in  which  Chaucer  is  not 


*  Prof.  Ebert  is  of  opinion  that  Cliaacer's 
?TiBp  of  tlie  moral  intention  of  the  '  Knight's 
Tale  *  is  less  vigorous  and  firm  than  that  of  Hoc- 
acdo,  and  it  may  be  so. 

t  "Riis  line  occurs  in  several  of  his  poems — in 
Oie '  Rniirht'a  Talts '  and  in  the  '  Legend  of  Good 


unworthy  of  some  compai'ison  with  his 
greater  successor  is  his  irony.  We  use  the 
word  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr.  Thirlwall 
uses  it  of  Sophocles  in  his  excellent  paper 
printed  in  the  *  Philolc^cal  Museum '  some 
forty  years  ago,  and  in  which  Schlegel,  in 
his  *  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature,'  uses 
it  of  Shakespeare,  to  denote  that  dissem- 
bling, so  to  speak,  that  self-retention  and  re- 
ticence, or,  at  least,  indirect  presentment, 
that  is  a  frequent  characteristic  of  the  con- 
summate dramatist,  or  the  consununate  wri- 
ter of  any  kind  who  aims  at  portraying  life 
in  all  its  breadth.  We  are  told  often  enough 
of  the  universid  sympathy  that  inspires  the 
greatest  souls,  and  it  is  well ;  but  lot  us  con- 
sider that  universal  sympathy  does  not  mean 
blind,  undiscriminating,  wholesale  sympathy, 
but  precisely  the  opposite.  Only  that  sym- 
pathy can  be  all-inclusive  that  is  profoundly 
intelligent  as  well  as  intense ;  and  this  pro- 
found intelligence  is  incompatible  with  any 
complete  and  unmitigated  adoration.  The 
eyes  that  scrutinise  the  world  most  keenly, 
though  they  may  see  infbite  noblenesses  that 
escape  a  coarser  vision,  yet  certainly  see  also, 
much  meanness  and  pravity.  Uence,  to 
speak  generally,  for  exceptions  do  not  con- 
cern us,  there  is  no  such  thing  amongst  the 
deep-seeing  and  really  n^an-leamed  as  un- 
qualified and  absolute  admiration.  And 
thus  the  supremest  writers  have  no  heroes 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term. 
There  is  not  a  hero  in  all  Shakespeare  ;  not 
even  Harry  the  Fifth  is  absolutely  so.  For 
a  like  reason,  there  is  no  quite  perfect  villain. 
Neither  monsters  of  perfection  nor  of  im- 
perfection find  favour  with  them  that  really 
Imow  mankind.  Thus  a  real  master  never 
completely  identifies  himself  with  any  one 
of  his  characters.  To  say  that  he  does  so  is 
merely  a/apon  de  parler.  They  are  all  his 
children,  and  it  cannot  but  be  that  some  are 
dearer  to  him  than  others,  but  not  one,  if 
he  is  wise,  is  an  idol  unto  him.  His  irony 
consists  in  the  earnest,  heartfelt,  profound 
representation  of  them,  while  yet  he  is  fully 
alive  to  their  failings  and  failures.  It  is  ob- 
servable onljr  in  the  supremest  geniuses. 
Men  of  inferior  knowledge  and  dimmer  light 
are  more  easily  satisfied.  They  make  gold- 
en images  for  themselves  and  fall  down  and 
worship  them.  Shakespeare  stands  outside 
each  one  of  his  plays,  a  little  apart  and 
above  the  fervent  figures  that  move  in  them, 
like  some  Homeric  god  that  from  the  skies 
watches  the  furious  struggle,  whose  issue  is 
iweversibly  ordered  by  KoTpa  Kparair^ — 
that  cannot  save  Sarpedon  or  prolong  the 
days  of  Achilles.  Chaucer,  too,  in  a  similar 
way  abounds  in  secondary  meanings.  What 
he  teaches  does  not  lie  on  the  surface.     He 
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nerer  resigns  bis  judgment  or  ceases  to  be  a 
free  agent  in  bonoor  of  any  of  the  charac- 
ters he  draws.  He  never  tnms  fanatic.  He 
hates  without  bigotry ;  he  loves  without  fol- 
ly ;  he  worships  without  idolatry.  This  ex- 
cellent temper  of  his  mind  displays  itself 
strikingly  in  the  Prologue,  which,  with  all 
its  ardour,  is  wholly  free  from  extravagance 
or  self-abandonment. 

It  is  because  his  spirit  enjoyed  and  re- 
tained this  lofty  freedom  that  it  was  so  tole- 
rant and  capacious.  He,  like  Shakespeare, 
was  eminently  a  Human  Catholic,  no  mere 
sectary.  He  refused  to  no  man  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  kindred;  for  him  there  were 
no  poor  relations  whom  he  forbade  his  house, 
or  neighbours  so  fallen  and  debased  that  in 
their  races  the  image  of  God  in  which  man 
was  made  was  wholly  obliterated.  And  it  is 
because  his  understanding  b  thus  wide  and 
deep,  and  his  sympathies  conoimensurate  with 
that  understanding,  that  his  ethical  teaching 
is,  for  all  time,  sound  and  true.  He  is  no 
formal  or  formulating  moralist;  he  never 
adds  his  voice  to  tiie  mere  party  cries  of  his 
day,  or  concentrates  his  energies  on  any  dog- 
ma. To  speak  of  him  as  a  zealous  religious 
reformer  is  ridiculous ;  *  far  other  was  his 
business.  But  yet  he  was  a  great  moral 
teacher,  one  of  our  greatest — fier^  dfivfiova 
Ili]Xei(Dva,  All  the  world's  a  school,  if  we 
may  adapt  Jaques'  words,  and  all  the  men 
and  women  merely  school-children.  Chaucer 
is  a  teacher  in  this  great  world-school,  and 
in  no  lesser  or  special  seminary ;  and  the  les- 
sons he  gives  are  *  exceeding  broad.'  They 
are  such  as  life  itself  gives.  They  breathe 
out  of  his  works  in  a  natural  stream,  no  mere 
accidents,  but  the  essential  spirit  of  them,  to 
be  discovered  not  by  the  labels  but  in  the 
works  themselves  :— 

*  Oh !  to  what  uses  shall  we  put    . 

The  wildweed-flower  that  simply  blows  ? 
And  is  there  any  moral  shut 
Within  the  bosom  of  the  rose  ? 

But  any  man  that  walks  the  meed. 

In  bud,  or  blade,  or  bloom  may  find. 
According  as  hi^  humours  lead, 

A  meaning  suited  to  his  mind. 
And  liberal  applications  lie 

In  Art  like  Nature,  dearest  friend ; 
So  'twere  to  cramp  its  use,  if  I 

Should  hook  it  to  some  useful  end.' 

There  is  just  one  point  of  personal  like- 
ness between  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  that 


*  Chaucer  was  just  as  much  of  a  Lollard  as 
Shakespeare  was  of  a  Puritan.  A  recent  writer 
has.  we  believe,  demonstrated — ^to  his  own  satis- 
faction— that  Shakespeare  was  the  latter.  Cer- 
tainly he  was  no  Anti-Puritan ;  nor  was  Chaucer 
an  Antl-Wiclifite. 


we  wish  to  notice.  Of  each  man,  as  Ins 
contemporaries  knew  him,  the  chief  charac- 
teristic was  a  wonderful  loveableness  of 
nature.  The  special  epitaph  b^towed  on 
Shakespeare  by  the  men  of  hw  day  was  not 
the  Wise,  or  the  Witty,  but  Ac  Geatle,* 
Thus  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  lines, '  To  the  Mem- 
ory of  my  Beloved  the  Autiior,  Mr.  William 
Shakspeare,  and  what  he  has  left  us ' — fines 
which  surely  must  have  been  foigotten  bv 
those  critics,  long  sinoe  routed  by  GifforJ, 
who  gave  the  great-hearted  ^  B^i '  so  little 
credit  for  generosity  and  affection : — 

*  Yet  must  I  not  give  Nature  all ;  thy  Art, 
My  gentle  Shahspearey  must  enjoy  a  part' 

And,  after  saying  that — 

*  the  father's  face 
Lives  in  his  issue,' 

he  apostrophized  the  *  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon.' 
Again,  in  his  lines  prefixed  to  the  portrait  of 
the  1623  folio,  he  speaks  of  *  The  gentle  Shak- 
speare.' In  his  *  Timber,'  he  writes — *  I  loved 
the  man,  on  this  side  idolatry,  as  much  as 
any.  He  was  indeed  honest,  and  of  an  open 
and  free  nature,'  <fec.  That  Chaucer  inspired 
a  similar  affection  and  love  appears  from  the 
warmhearted  language  in  which  both,  Occleve 
and  Ly  dgate  make  mention  of  him.  It  is  the 
language  of  real  attachment,  kindled  by  no 
mere  brilliancy  of  wit,  but  by  a  kindly  genial 
love-winning  nature.  Occleve,  when  the 
great  poet  had  passed  away,  wails  thus  with 
an  unwonted  fervour : — 

*  0  maister  dere  and  fader  reverent 
My  maister  Chaucer,  floure  of  eloquence, 
Mirrour  of  fructuous  entendement, 
0  universal  fader  in  science, 
Alias  I  that  thou  thyne  excellent  prudence 
In  thy  bedde  mortalle  myghtest  not  bequethe ; 
What  eyleth  dethe,  albs  I  why  wold  he  sle 

thee.* 
«  «  «  *  « 

*  Alias !  my  worthy  maister  honorable, 
This  londes  verray  tresour  and  richesse, 

*  Dethe  by  thy  dethe  hath  harme  irreperable 
Unto  us  done.' 

*  *  *  «  « 

*That   combre-world  that  thee  my  maister 
slow — 
Wolde  I  slayne  were ! — dethe  was  to  hastyfe 
To  renne  on  the  and  revethe  thy  life.' 

«  «  *  *  « 

*  0  maister,  maister,  Gkni  thy  soule  reste  1' 

*  One  cannot  but  remember  here  the  ev/coAor, 
by  which  Aristophanes  makes  Dionysus  describe 
Sophocles : 

6  <r  evKOAo^  fttv  khfdd6\  evKoXoc  (T  hui, 

Aristoph.  Fhfffi,  p.  83. 
And  might  not  Ooethe  be  described  by  some  tucb 
epithet  ?  ^  j 
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And  po  the  verses  of  Lydgate,  in  his  *  Troye- 
bookv'  which  for  the  most  part  flow  but  dull 
aod  kogmdly,  thrill  with  a  siocere  emotion 
when  fae  speaks  of  him,  whom  he,  too,  calls 
bis  *  dear  master.'  The  old  *  pantographer's ' 
Toioe.  breaks,  so  to  say,  as  he  names  the 
loved  name,  and  recalls  that  vanished  pre- 
aenee  as  he  knew  it,  so  sensitive,  nnexacting, 
self-disparaging,  so  <  charitable,  and  so  pitous.' 
Did  Shakespeare  read  the  works  of  Chan- 
ce! This  is  of  course  a  question  which  has 
fittle  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  unanimity  of 
their  geniuses.  Wordsworth  was  by  no 
means  a  poet  of  the  Chaucerian  type ;  yet 
he  tells  ns  how 

'Beside  the  pleasant  Mill  at  Trompington 
I  hagbed  with  Chaucer  in  the  hawthorn  shade : 
Heard  him,  while  birds  were  warbling,  tell  his 

tales 
Of  amorous  passion.' 

And  he  has  reproduced  three  *  Chaucerian 
pieces  with  a  reverent  manner  that  contrasts 
forcibly  with  the  freedom  with  which  Dry- 
den  and  Pope  handled  the  old  master.  Nei- 
ther is  Tennyson  a  cognate  spirit ;  and  yet 
*  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women '  is  an  inspiration 
of  the  elder  poet : — 

*I  read,  before  my  eyelids  dropt  their  shade 
The  *' Legend  of  Good  Women,"  long  ago 
Sani  by  the  morning  star  of  song,  who  miwle 
fiis  music  beard  bdiow, 

Ban  Chaucer,  the  first  warbler,  whose  sweet 
breath 

Preluded  those  melodious  bursts  that  fill 
The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth 

With  somids  that  echo  still. 

And  for  a  while  the  knowledge  of  his  art 
Hdd  me  above  the  subject^  as  strong  gales 

Hold  swollen  clouds  from  raining,  tho*  my 
heart 
Brimful  of  those  wild  tales 

Charged  both  mine  eyes  with  tears.' 

And  at  last  he  dreams,  as  we  know,  of  Iphi- 
genia  and  Helen,  and  the  other  disastrous 
or  ill-starred  beauties  of  by-gone  ages. 

TTiis  question  of  Shakespeare's  faiowledge 
of  Chaucer  has  as  yet  received  no  proper 
attention  whatever.  Godwin,  at  the  begin- 
nbg  of  this  century,  noticing  *  the  high 
honour  the  poem  of  "Troylus  and  Crysevde" 
has  received  in  having  been  made  the  foun- 
dation of  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare,' 
remarked  that  *  there  seems  to  have  been  in 
this  respect  a  sort  of  conspiracy  in  the  com- 
mentators upon  Shakespeare  against  the 
§^  of  our  old  English  oard,'  This  *  con- 
spiracy *  was  perhaps  scarcely  deliberate ;  it 

*  The  best  aathorities  now  incline  to  agree 
that  the '  Cnokoo  and  Nightingale '  is  not  the 
^oik  of  Chancer. 


was  rather  a  mere  concord  of  ignorance.  Now, 
that  Chaucer  is  becoming  better  known, 
signs  of  Shakespeare's  familiarity  with  him 
are  occasionally  discerned.*  But  not  yet,  as 
we  have  said,  has  this  matter  been  properly 
investigated.  Yet  it  is  quite  certain  that 
there  is  much  valuable  illustration  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  dramatist  to  be  derived 
from  the  great  Plantagenet  tale-teller. 

Apart  from  any  overt  facts  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  would  it  not 
be  incredible  that  he  should  not  have  known 
the  writings  of  the  highest  preceding  Eng- 
lish genius,  especially  when  we  consider 
what  we  have  already  discussed — the  pro- 
found congeniality  that  exists  between  the 
two  minds!  Would  not  *deep  caU  unto 
deep'? 

When  Shakespeare  *  came  of  age,'  the 
one  great  name  of  English  literature  Ivas 
Chaucer.  Spenser  had  not  yet  put  forth  all 
his  strength.  Sackville,  and  Surrey,  and 
Wyatt  were  but  lesser  lights.  To  Spenser 
and  to  Shakespeare,  looking  back  into  the 
past,  the  one  great  prominent  figure  was  that 
of  Chaucer.  He  bestrode  the  world  of 
English  literature  like  a  Colossus,  and  the 
Gowers,  and  Occleves,  and  Lydgates,  and 
Barclays,  <  petty  men,  walked  under  his  huge 
legs.'  It  would  be  less  difficult  to  believe 
that  Virgil  did  not  know  Ennius,  than  that 
Shakespeare  did  not  know  Chaucer.  Eng- 
lish literature  then  without  Chaucer  would 
be  simply  *  Hamlet'  without  Hamlet 
Shakespeare  read  the  ^  Conf essio  Amantis ' 
if  *'  Pericles'f  is  in  part  at  least  his  work,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  deny  it  to  be  so  in  the  face 
of  the  evidence  for  connecting  it  with  him. 
That  he  should  read  Gower  and  ignore 
Chaucer  would  be  as  extraordinary  as  if  the 
coming  great  genius  of  the  close  of  the 
twenty-first  century — whoever  and  whatever 
he  is — should  make  his  study  in  Tupper,  and 
let  Browning  grow  mouldy  on  his  shelf ;  or 
— not  to  go  too  far  into  the  future,  although 
we  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  as  to  the 
verdict  of  posterity,  unless,  indeed,  there 
presently  sets  in  a  millenium  of  platitudes — 
as  if  the  Brownings  and  Tennysons  of  our 
own  day  should  prize  Kyd  above  Shakes- 
peare himself,  or,  to  be  quite  definite,  delight 
in  the  perusal   of  *Jeronimo'   rather  than 


♦  We  are  fflad  to  see  some  Illustrations  from 
Chauoer  are  ffiven  in  Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright's 
edition  of  '  Hamlet/  jost  pablished  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford. 

t  Oddly  enough,  the  story  of  King  Antioclms' 
incest  which  occupies  the  first  part  of  *  Pericles/ 
is  espedalljr  reprobated  by  the  *  Man  of  Law '  in 
his  Prologae,  as  one  that  Chaucer  would  in  no 
wise  tell.  Chaucer  evidently  thinks  that  he 
whom  he  himself  calls  '  the  moral  Gower/  should 
have  known  better  than  to  meddle  with  it.    T 
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*  Macbeth.'  Surely  Chaucer's  language  could 
be  DO  insuperable  barrier  to  Shakes- 
peare's acquaintance  with  him.  It  is,  per- 
haps, slightly  more  obsolete  than  that  of 
Gower ;  but  it  is  only  slightly  so.  In  some 
of  the  *  Choral'  passages  of  'Pericles' 
Shakespeare  tries  his  hand  at  the  Archaic 
style;  he  makes  Gower  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage wherein  he  was  bom.  The  result  is  not 
perhap  faultless ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  writer  was  not  grossly  ignorant  of 
the  older  speech  of  his  country. 

Chaucer  was  accessible.  Editions  of  him 
were  published  in  1542,  1546,  1555,  and 
1598. 

It  may  be  well,  perhaps,  before  proceed- 
ing any  further,  to  notice  a  little  more  fully 
how  predominant  was  the  fame  of  Chaucer 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The*  best  collection  of  commemorations  of 
him  yet  made  is  that  prefixed  to  XJrry's 
edition  of  his  works ;  but  even  that  is  ex- 
tremely meagre.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  collect  Chaucerian  tribute  from  Latimer, 
Ascham,  and  others  of  the  age  immediately 
preceding,  the  age  of  Shakespeare.  But  it  is 
more  important  to  sbow  that  such  tribute  was 
voluntarily  paid  by  the  very  circle  in  which 
Shakespeare  himself  moved,  or  with  whose 
works  he  could  not  but  have  been  familiar. 
There  is  every  probability  that  Shakespeare 
knew  Spenser  personally ;  one  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  they  met,  durinff  Spenser's  Lon- 
don visits,  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  close  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton ; 
for  Lord  Essex  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Spenser's,  and  the  love  Shakespeare  *  dedi- 
cated '  to  Lord  Southampton  was  *  without 
end.'  Ben  Jonson,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Fletcher, 
were  amongst  Shakespeare's  closest  friends, 
according  to  traditions  of  value,  as  well  as 
amongst  his  most  eminent  contemporaries. 
Now,  all  these  five  great  poets  confess,  in 
one  way  or  another,  their  knowledge  and 
admiration  of  Chaucer.  Spenser,  in  his 
*Shepherdes  Calendar,'  in  his  *  Faerie 
Queene,'  in  his  *  View  of  the  Present  State 
of  Ireland,'  either  refers  to  or  expressly 
mentions  him  ;  in  *  Mother  Hubberd's  Tale' 
he  essays  his  manner,  with  such  success  as 
might  be  expected.  Most  noticeable  is  the 
•  passage  in  tlie  last  book  of  the  'Shep- 
hcrdes  Calendar,'  which  tells  us  Colin,  that 
is,  himself — 

*  Wei  could  pype  and  sin^e, 
For  he  of  Tityrus  his  songs  hisTere' — 

that  Tityrus  was  Chaucer  we  know  on  the 
authority,  if  any  authority  is  wanted,  of  his 
friend  and  annotator,  Edward  Kirke — and 
the  passages  in  the  *  Faerie  Queen,'  in  which 
he  gives  full  voice  to  his  delight  and  love. 


One  is  the  well  known  canto  (the  second  of 
book  iv.),  in  which,  not  without  fear  and 
trembling  and  a  cry  of  pardon,  he  sets  him- 
self to  conclude  the  *  half-told'  'story  of 
Cambuscan  bold;'  in  the  other,  not  so 
generally  noticed,  which  occurs  in  one  of  the 
fragments  of  book  vii.,  he  speaks  of — 

*  Old  Dan  Geflrey,  in  whose  gentle  spright 
The  pure  well-head  of  Poesie  did  dwelL* 

Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  antique  cast 
of  Spenser's  language  is  mainly  attributable 
to  Chaucer's  influence.  To  him  the  language 
of  Chaucer  seems  to  be  the  proper  language 
of  poetry.  As  the  grammarian,  L.  .^Eiius 
Stilo,  is  said  to  have  declared  that  had  the 
Muses  written  Latin,  they  would  have  adopt- 
ed the  dialect  of  Plautus,  so  Spenser  hehi 
that,  had  they  spoken  the  English  tongue, 
they  would  have  modelled  themselves  on 
Chaucer.  To  Ben  Jonson,  Chaucer  was  the 
chief  English  classic  of  the  older  time ;  see 
his   'Grammar,'    ptissim.      Daniel,   in    his 

*  MusophiluB ' — a  poem  full  of  fine  thought 
and  fluent  expression  *  containing  a  general 
defence  of  learning ' — grieving  to  think  that 
a  time  may  be  coming  when  Chaucer  may 
fall  out  of  remembrance — speaks  with  high 
enthusiasm  of  the  triumphs  he  has  already 
won:-^^ 

*  Yet  what  a  time  hath  he  wrested  from  time, 
And  won  upon  the  mighty  waste  of  days 
Unto  th^  immortal  honour  of  our  clime 
That  by  his  means  came  first  adorned  with 

bays? 
Unto  the  sacred  relics  of  whose  time,* 
We  yet  are  bound  in  zeal  to  ofler  praise.' 

Then  follows  a  curious  general  prophecy,! 
that,  in  fact  precisely  applies  to  Chaucer.  It 
anticipates  tnat  revival  of  which  we  have 
spoken  in  the  beginning  of  this  paper : — 

*•  the  stronger  constitutions  shall 
Wear  out  th'  infection  of  distemperM  days. 
And  come  with  glory  to  outlive  this  fall 
ReeovWing  of  another  spring  of  praise^ 
Clear'd  from  th'  oppressing  humours  where- 
withal 
The  idle  multitude  surcharge  their  lays.' 

Drayton,  in  his  epistle  *To  my  dearly- 
loved  friend,  Henry  Kevnolds,  Esq.,  of  Poets 


*  For  time  io  this  line  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  rime,  or  rhyme,  aa  we  corruptly  Bpell  t^e 
word. 

f  There  is  another  strikinf^  prophecj,  an  ima- 
gined possibility,  in  this  poem.  It  relates  to  the 
spread  of  the  language  : 

*  And  who  in  time  knows  whither  we  may  vent 
The  treasure  of  our  tongue  ?  To  what  strange 

shores 
This  gain  of  our  best  glory  shall  be  sent 
T'  enrich  unknowing  nations  with  our  stores? 
What  worids  in  th*  yet  unformed  Occident 
May  come  refin'd  with  th'  accents  that  are  ours.' 
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nd  Poesy' — a  survey,  of  singular  interest  for 
08  noir,  of  the  poetry  of  his  day,  preceded 
bj  a  n^id  retrospect — begins  his  splendid 
cataiogae  with  the  name  of  Chaucer : — 

*That  noble  Chaucer  in  those  former  times 
The  first  enrich'd  our  English  witti  his  rhymes, 
And  was  the  first  of  ours  that  ever  brake 
Into  the  Muses*  treasure,  and  first  spake 
hi  weighty  numbers,  delyine  in  the  mine 
Of  perfect  knowledge,  which  he  could  refine, 
And  coin  for  current  and  as  much  as  then 
The  En^ish  language  could  express  to  men, 
He  made  it  do ;  and  by  his  wondrous  skill 
Gt?e  us  much  light  from  his  abundant  quilL' 

Still  more  interesting  in  connection  with 
o«r  special  topic  is  the  Prologue  of  the 
*TVo  Noble  Kinsmen,'  a  play,  as  is  well 
known,  founded  on  the  'Knight's  Tale, 
mtiBly  written  by  Fletcher,  but  in  whose 
oomposition  it  seems  highly  probable  Shake- 
speare himself  took  some  part.  Says  the 
Prologue  of  the  play  it  introduces : — 

'  It  has  a  noble  breeder,  and  a  pure, 
A  learned,  and  a  poet  never  went 
More  famous  yet  *twrxt  Po  and  silver  Trent 
Chaucer,  admired  of  all,  the  story  gives ; 
There  constant  to  eternity  it  lives ! 
If  we  let  fall  the  nobleness  of  this. 
And  the  first  sound  this  child  hear  be  a  hiss, 
How  will  it  shake  the  bones  of  that  good  man, 
And  make  him  cry  from  underground :  ^*  Oh  I 

fan 
From  me  the  witless  chaff  of  such  a  writer 
That  blasts  my  bays,  and  my  famed  works 

makes  lighter 
Than  Robin  Hood."    This  is  the  fear  we 

bring; 
For,  to  say  truth,  it  were  an  endless  thing 
And  too  ambitious,  to  aspire  to  him, 
Weak  as  we  are,  and  almost  breathless  swim 
In  this  deep  water.     Do  but  you  hold  out 
Toot  helping  hand,  and  we  will  tack  about 
And  something  do  to  save  us ;  you  shaU  hear 
Scenes,  though  below  his  art,  may  yet  appear 
W<ath  two  hours'  travel     To  his  bones  sweet 

sleep ! 
Content  to  you  I ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  praises 
oi  Chaucer,  did  the  limits  of  our  space  allow 
m;  but  surely  we  have  quoted  enough  to 
show  what  an  object  of  real  veneration  and 
love  the  old  poet  was  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
and  how  sincere  and  earnest  celebrations  of 
lum  must  have  perpetually  sounded  in 
Shakespeare's  ears.  A  prwri,  therefore,  it 
might  have  been  concluded,  that  Shakespeare 
was  familiar  with  the  greatest  English  pieces 
of  characterization,  and  humour,  and  pathos, 
that  had  appeared  before  him.  But  we 
need  not  rest  content  with  an  inference. 
B  we  turn  to  the  pli^  themselves,  we  have 
•hnndant  evidence  of  that  familiarity. 

Chaucer,  it  is  true,  is  not  represented  in 
*e  picture  Shakespeare  gives  of  Chaucer's 
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age,  in  his  plays  of  *  Richard  the  Second ' 
and  'Henry  the  Fourth.'  Falstaff,  it  seems, 
was  on  speaking  and  jesting  terms  with  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  was  Chaucer's  great  friend 
and  patron.  '  John  a  Gaunt,'  as  we  learn, 
had  once  '  burst '  Shallow's  head,  and  Falstaff 
had  told  him  he  had  beaten  his  own  name. 
But  we  see  no  Chaucer  in  the  retinue  of 
*  time-honoured  Lancaster.'  He  is  not  by 
any  means,  however,  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence, any  more  than  Lydgate  in  *  Henry  the 
Fifth,'  or  Skeltan  and  Surrey  in  *  Henry  the 
Eighth.'  Indeed,  known  in  the  Elizabethan 
age  only  as  a  poet,  and  not  as  a  diplomatist 
or  a  politician,  he  would  have  seemed  some- 
thing out  of  place  in  a  '  History,'  when  all 
the  interest  centres  on  the  throne  and  its 
occupants;  for  Shakespeare's  'Histories' 
do  not  aim  at  giving  complete  descriptions 
of  the  times  with  which  they  deal  They 
are  regal  rather  than  national  pieces.  In 
that  very  play  of  *  Richard  the  Second '  we 
hear  nothing  of  Wat  Tyler;  just  as  in 
'King  John'  we  hear  nothing  of  Magna 
Charta. 

It  must  also  be  noted  that  there  was  much 
material  common  to  the  times  both  of 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  which  both  have  . 
used.  There  were  common  authors,  as 
Ovid,  and  common  legends.  With  regard 
to  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  it  is  striking 
to  notice  how  both  poets  declined  to  use 
them.  Chaucer's  taste  anticipated  the  taste 
of  Shakespeare.  And  so  with  regard  to  alle- 
gory. Chaucer  soon  outgrew  that  form  of 
writing,  so  fashionable  in  his  age ;  Shakes- 
peare scarcely  ever  adopted  it,  for  he  does- 
not  seem  to  have  cared  to  write  masques.*" 
It  would  seem  contrariwise  that  many  thing» 
attracted  them  both.  They  both  tell  tho 
story  of  Lucretia — Chaucer  in  his  '  Legen<]» 
of  Good  Women,'  following  Ovid,  Shake- 
speare in  his  '  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,'  partly 
under  the  influence,  as  we  shall  see,  ofc  a 
quite  different  work  of  Chaucer's.  Chaucer 
briefly  recounts  the  fall  of  Julius  Csesar  in 
his  'Monkes  Tale,'  as  Shakespeare  so  splen- 
didly in  his  great  play,  both  committing  an* 
error  as  to  the  scene,  which  they  make  the 
Capitol  (so  Polonius  in  '  Hamlet ') ;  both 
portray  the  tragic  ends  of  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  in  the  'Legend  of  Good  Women'' 
and  the  '  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  respec- 
tively, Chaucer  translating  Ovid  with  all 
submission,  Shakespeare  giving  his  humour 

^  Neither  poet  had  any  liking  for  alliteration  ; 
see  the  '  Parson's ' 

'  Trasteth  wel,  I  am  a  Sathem  man, 
I  cannot  gesie  rum  raf  ruf  by  the  letter  :  * 
and  Shakespeare's  ridicule  iu  the  '  Midsummer 
Nijrht's  Dream/  v.  1,  and  *  Love's  Labour's  Lost/ 
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free  play  at  a  story,  which  is  absurd  enough, 
notably  in  the  matter  of  that  cracked  wall, 
if  one  lets  one's  self  realise  it  Cleopatra  is 
another  of  the  'Saints  of  Cupid'  in  the 
Legend  already  twice  mentioned,  as  she  is 
also  a  famous  Shakespearian  *  person ; ' 
both  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  holmng  a  far 
too  favourable  opinion  of  her  lover,  whom 
the  former  describes 

*a  ful  worthy  gentil  werreyour.' 

Dido,  Ariadne,  Medea,  Philomela,  are  well- 
known  figures  to  both,  though  only  the  older 
poet,  who,  as  living  in  the  first  glimmering 
of  the  Renaissance,  lay  humbly  at  the  feet 
of  the  author  of  the  'Heroides,'  honours 
them  with  special  celebrations. 

The  true  power  of  Chaucer  is  not  display- 
ed in  any  one  of  the  pieces  just  mentioned ; 
for  of  the  *  Swnts  Legend  of  Cupid,'  as  the 
Man  of  Law  intitules  it,  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  part  is  the  Prologue ;  and  as 
for  the  '  Monk's  Tale,'  we  weary  of  it,  even 
as  the  Enight,  with  all  his  courtesy,  wearied, 
and  half  agree  with  the  free-spoken  host — 
the  very  'able'  chairman  of  the  Pilgrim 
party — 

'Such  talkyng  is  nought  worth  a  boterflye. 
For  therinne  is  noon  disport  or  game.' 

Certainly  not  in  Shakespeare's  treatment 
of  the  just  mentioned  stories  is  his  knowledge 
of  Chaucer,  or  Chaucer's  influence  upon  him, 
obviously  manifested.  The  two  works  of 
Chaucer  which  evidently  attracted  Shake- 
speare most  were  *  The  Knight's  Tale'  and 
*  Troylus  and  Cryseyde' ;  and  the  tokens  of 
this  attraction  sa^  to  be  seen  in  the  *  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream'  and  in  'The  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,'  in  'Venus  and  Adonis,' 
^Tarquin  and  Liicrece,'  'Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida,'  and  '  Romeo  and  Juliet'  The  '  Cokes 
Tale  of  Gamelyn,'  as  everybody  has  loAg 
H^ed,  is  not  by  Chaucer;  but  in  the 
Elizabethan  age  it  was  believed  to  be  so. 
Shakespeare  was  certainly  acquainted  with 
it,  as  well  as  with  the  prose  version  of  it  in- 
corporated in  Lodge's  *  Rosalynd,'  the  source 
of  *  As  You  Like  It'  Besides  these  connec- 
tions, there  are  scattered  throughout  Shakes- 
peare's plays  and  poems  various  other  in- 
dications that  the  writings  of  Chaucer  were 
anything  but  a  sealed  or  an  unopened  book 
to  him. 

To  mention  a  few  of  these  latter  echoes : 
the  Man  of  Law,  as  we  have  mentioned, 
names  *  The  Legend  of  Good  Women,'  « The 
Seintes  Legende  of  Cupid,'  and  Chaucer,  in 
the  Latin  heading  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
Legend,  styles  each  heroine  *a  martyr.' 
Compare  *  Pericles'  i.  1,  where  Antiochus 
descnbes  the  fallen  suitors  of  his  daughter  as 


*  Martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ;' 

and  the  Princess'  'Saint  Denis  to   Saint 
Cupid,'  in  '  Love's  Labour's  Lost,'  v.  2.     * 
Compare  '  The  Assembly  of  Foules' — 

'  And  breakers  of  the  law,  soth  to  saine. 
And  likerous  folk,  after  that  they  been  dede, 
Shal  whirle  about  the  world  alway  in  paine. 
Til  many  a  worid  be  passed  out  of  drede,'  Slc 

with  Claudius' — 

'  To  be  imprisoned  in  the  viewless  winds, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
The  pendent  world.' — Meaetire  /or  Measure^ 
iii.  1. 

Again,  compare  from  the  same  poem — 

*  The  wery  hunter  slepynge  in  hys  bed, 
To  woode  ayeine  hys  mynde  gooth  anoon  ; 
The  juge  drameth  how  hys  plees  ben  sped  ; 
The  cartar  dremeth  how  his  cartes  gone ; 
The  ryche  of  golde,  the  knyght  fyght  with  his 

fone; 
The  seko  meteth  he  drynketh  of  the  tonne ; 
The  lover  meteth  he  hath  hys  lady  wonne, 

with  that  marvellously  brilliant  speech  of 
Mercutio,  of  Queen  Mab's  doings : — 

'  She  gallops  night  by  night 

Through  lovers*  brains,  and  then  they  dream 

of  love : ' 

«  *  *  « 

'O'er  lawyers  fingers  who  straight  dream  on 
fees:' 

4c  4c  *  * 

'Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck,' 
Ac* 

Compare   'Legende    of  Good  Women,' 
Prologue — 

'  My  worde,  my  werkes,  ys  knyt  so  in  your© 

bonde 
That  as  an  harpe  obeleth  to  the  honde 
That  makith  it  soune  after  his  fyngerynge, 
Ryght  so  mowe  ye  oute  of  royne  herte  bringc 
Swich  vois,  ryght  as  yow  list,  to  laugfae  and 
pleyne,' 

with  Hamlet's  rebuke  of  those  unfortunate 
catspaws,  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem: — 

*  Comp.  Lucretius,  iv.  966  et  seq. : — 

'  In  sommis  eadem  pleramque  videmus  obire  ; 
Caasidici  causas  agere  et  componere  leges, 
Indaperatores  pugnare  ac  proelia  obire 
Nautte  contractnm  cam  ventis  degere  helium, 
Nob  agere  hoc   autem  et   naturam   qosrere 

reram 
Semper  et  inventam  patriis  exponere  chartis,' 

and  infra,  1011  et  seq,  ;— 

'  Porro  hominum  mentes,  magnis  qui  mentibos 

edoDt 
Magna,  itidem  8»pe  in  somnis  faciuntqae  ge- 

runtque ; 
Reges  ezpugnant,  capiuntur,  proelia  miacent, 
ToUimt  damorem,  qua^i  si  jugolentur  ibidem/ 
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*  Eamlet  Will  you  play  upon  this  pipe  ? 

GuiL  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

EamUt,  I  pray  you. 

GniL  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Hamlet  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil,  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Hamlet.  'Tis  as  easy  as  lying.  Govern  these 
rentages  with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it 
breath  with  your  mouth,  and  it  will  discourse 
most  eloquent  music.  Look  you,  these  are  the 
stops. 

Ouil.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any 
utterance  of  harmony ;  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Hamlet.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy 
1  thing  you  make  of  me!  You  would  play 
upon  me ;  you  would  seem  to  know  my  stops ; 
you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery ; 
jou  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to 
the  top  of  my  compass;  and  there  is  much 
music,  excellent  voice  in  this  little  organ  ;  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak.  *S  blood !  do  you 
think  lam  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ? 
Call  me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you 
can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me.^ 

Afld  also  with  what  he  says  to  Horatio— 

*  Blest  are  those 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  com- 
mingled. 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.' 

Compare,  ibid.,— 

*For  love  shall  me  yeve  strengthe  and  hardy- 

nesse. 
To  make  my  wounde  large  ynogh,  I  gesse,' 

with  Mercutio,  of  his  own  fatal  hurt — 

*  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide 
as  a  church  door ;  but  tis  enough ;  'twill  serve. 
A«k  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  snail  find  me  a 
grare  man.' 

Tlie  only  Canterbury  pilgrims,  perhaps, 
that  have  beea  present  to  Shakespeare's 
mind,  on  its  days  of  creation,  are  the  Host 
and  the  Sompnour.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween mine  host  of  the  '  Tabard '  dnd  mine 
host  of  the  '  Garter '  has  often  been  pointed 
out,  as  also  that  between  the  physique  of  the 
Sompnour  and  *  one  Bardolph,  if  your  ma- 
jesty know  the  man  :  his  face  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire.' 
That  there  should  not  be  other  personal 
parallels  besides  that  between  the  landlords 
arises  partly  from  the  diflferent  principles  on 
which  the  two  geniuses  worked.  Shake- 
^>eare  did  not  attempt  to  reproduce  the 
society  of  his  time  fully  and  exactly  as  did 
Chaucer.  It  would  be  easier  to  find  coun- 
terpart* to  Chaucer's  characters  in  Ben 
Jonson,  the  great  collector  and  preserver*  of 
^hamoura.'  That  difference  in  ^personoe'' 
arises  also  from  the  immense  change  that 
passed  over  English  life  between  the  four- 
teenth and  the    ^xteenth    century.      The 


social  world  has  its  deluges  no  less  than  tl^o 
material — 

*•  0  earth  I  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! ' 

and  the  intenal  between  those  centuries  was 
a  *  diluvial  period.'  The  old  forms  of  life 
had  been  swept  away.  The  *  wanton  and 
merry  '  friar,  the  *  full  fat '  lordly  monk,  the 
smooth-tongued  pardoner,  and  many  another, 
had  all  gone  hence,  and  were  no  more  seen  ; 
and  a  race  had  succeeded  that  knew  not  St. 
Thomas  or  his  fellow-saints. 

Of     Shakespeare's    knowledge     of    the 

*  Knight's  Tale '  there  are  severd  indications 
in  the  *  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.'  *  .  In 
both  pieces  the  presiding  figures  are  those 
of  'Duke'  Theseus  and  Hippolyta;  the 
scenes  are  Athens  and  woods  near  Athens. 
The  name  Philostrate  is  common  to  both — 
in  the  older  work  as  the  name  worn  by 
Arcite  when  he  returns  disguised  to  the 
court  of  Theseus,  in  the  later  as  that  of  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus.  The  poem 
begins  just  after  the  marriage  of  Theseus. 
The  conqueror  of  *the  regne  of  Femynge ' 
is  just  bringing  his  bride 

*  hoom  with  him  in  his  centre. 
With  moche  glorie  and  gret  solempnite.' 

In  the  play  he  has  just  brought  her  home, 
to  be  wedded  there 

*  With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revel- 

ling.' 

It  is  impossible  when,  later  on  in  the  tale, 
we  see  Theseus  and  Hippolyta,  out  a  hunt- 
ing in  the  May  time,  come  upon  Palamon 
and  Arcite,  madly  fighting  for  love  in  a  for- 
est glade,  not  to  remember  how  in  the  play 
the  same  noble  pair,  '  hearing  the  music '  of 
the  hounds,  discover  a  group  of  lovers 
strangely  reposing  on  the  woodland  grass, 
having  risen  up  early,  as  the  Duke  thinks,  Ho 
observe  the  rite  of  May,'  all  rivalry,  as  the 
event  proves,  now  appeased  and  ended.  In 
both  pieces  we  have  two  lovers  devoted  to 
one  lady.  In  the  play  this  position  is  re- 
peated twice.  But  still  closer  is  the  contact 
between  Shakespeare  and  the  'Ejiight's 
Tale,'  if,  as  is  stated  in  the  edition  of  the 
*Two  Noble  Kinsmen,' published  in  1634, 
that  work  is  indeed  *  by  the  memorable 
worthies  of  their  own  time,  Mr.  John  Fletch- 
er and  Mr.  William  Shakespeare;'  for  the 

*  Two  Noble  Kinsmen '  is,  in  fact,  a  dramati- 
sation of  the  *  Knight's  Tale.'  The  statement 
of  the  title-page  might  go  for  littie,  if  it 
were  not  supplemented  by  internal  evidence. 

*  See  some  excellent  remarks  on  this  point  in 
Hippesley's '  Chapters  on  Early  English  Litera- 
ture/ pp.  60-62.  ^  T 
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For  our  part  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with 
those  critics  who  recognise  the  direct  work 
of  Shakespeare  in  certain  passages  of  the 
drama  and  imitations  of  him  in  other  parts. 
The  subsidiaiy  plot  of  the  gaoler's  daughter 
and  her  furious  passion  for  Palamon  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  hand  of  the  master.  The 
madness  scene  would  appear  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Ophelia's  frenzy.  Gerrold  and 
his  rustic  merrymakers  seem  a  faint  reflec- 
tion of  the  incomparable  Bottom  and  his 
coropany.  The  scenes  which  are  assuredly 
Shakespeare's,  if  any  are,  are  those  which 
confine  themselves  to  the  story  as  rendered 
by  Chaucer,  expanding  or  contracting  it  as 
is  required  by  dramatic  necessity  and  the 
judgment  of  the  reproducer.  They  are, 
without  controversy,  the  work  of  one  who 
held  his  original  in  no  mean  honour.  The 
warmly  admiiing  and  reverent  mention  of 
its  author,  made  in  the  prologue,  has  already 
been  quoted. 

But  the  work  of  Chaucer's,  whose  traces 
are  most  frequently  perceptible  in  Shake- 
speare's writings,  is  unquestionably  *  Troilus 
and  Cressida.'  '  Troilus  and  Cressida '  was 
the  most  popular  love-poem  of  our  literature, 
from  the  time  of  its  composition,  or  free 
and  vigorous  reproduction  from  Boccaccio. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  a  Scotch  poet,  by 
name  Henryson,  wrote  a  continuation  of  it* 
Sixteenth-century    praises    of    it    abound. 

*  Chaucer,'  says  Sidney,  in  his  *  Apoiogie  for 
Poetrie,'f  'undoubtedly  did  excellently  in 
hys  Troylus  and  Cressid ;  of  whom  truly  I 
know  not  whether  to  mervaile  morfe  either 
that  he  in  that  mistie  time  could  see  so  cleare- 
ly,  or  that  wee  in  this  cleare  age  walkc  so 
stumblingly  after  him.' 

Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  this  gene- 
ral favourite  is,  in  our  opinion,  exhibited,  as 
we  have  said,  most  strikingly  in  his  play  of 
the  same  name,  in  *  Romeo  and  Juliet^'  in 

*  Tarquin  and  Lucrece,'  and  in  *  Venus  and 
Adonis'  ;  but  in  others  of  his  works  also 
there  may  perhaps  be  discerned  symptoms  of 
its     Compare — 

*  For  hit  is  seyd  men  makyii  oft  a  yerd 
With  which  the  maker  is  himself  ybeten 
In  sundry  maner  as  thes  wise  men  tretyn,' 

with  *  King  Lear' : — 

*  The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.' 

♦  From  tbe '  Cressida  was  a  be^^gar  *  of  *  Twelfth 
Night'  (iii.  1),  it  would  appear  that  Shakespeare 
knew  this  continuation. 

f  See  p.  62  of  Mr.  Arber's  reprint.  Is  Mr.  Ar- 
ber's  excellent  series  of  reprints  generally  known 
to  our  readers  ?  It  is  not  easy  to  commend  them 
too  warmly  for  their  accuracy  and  their  cheap- 
oess. 


Compare — 

*  What  know  I  of  the  queene  Niobe  ? 
Let  be  thin  old  ensaumplis,  I  the  pray.' 

with  Hamlet's — 

^  What  is  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba  ? 

In  the  'Merchant  of  Venice,'  in  that  fa- 
mous *  out-nighting '  scene,  Lorenzo  says 
how — 

*•  in  such'a  night 
Troilus,  methinks,  mounted  the  Trojan  waUs, 
And  sighM  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night.' 

This  is  straight  from  Chaucer,  who  describes 
the  poor  forlorn  lover,  how — 

*  Upon  the  walles  fast  ek  wolde  he  walke, 
And  on  the  Ghrekes  oost  he  wolde  see ; 
And  to  hymself  right  thus  he  wolde  taike: 
So  yonder  is  myn  owene  lady  free, 

Or  dies  yonder,  ther  the  tentes  be, 

And   thennes  cometh   this  eyre  that  is  so 

soote, 
That  in  my  soule  I  feele  it  doth  me  boote. 

And    hardy ly   this  wynd  that    moore   and 

moore 
Thus  stoundemele  encressith  in  my  lace, 
Is  of  my  lady  depe  sykes  sore ; 
I  preve  it  thus,  for  in  noon  other  place 
Of  all  this  town,  save  oonly  in  this  space, 
Feel  I  no  wynde  that  souneth  so  like  peyne, 
It    seith    "  Alias  I    why    twynned    be    we 

tweyne?"' 

But,  to  turn  to  the  pieces  abovo  men- 
tioned as  more  especially  reflecting  the 
knowledge  of  Chaucer's  poem:  it  is  in  *  Ve- 
nus and  Adonis,'  *  the  first  heir  of  my  in- 
vention,' as  might  be  expected,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  Chaucer's  manner  is  most  visible. 
We  venture  to  think  that  Chaucer  is  the 
master  of  Shakespeare  in  undramatic  as 
Marlowe  in  dramatic  poetry.  In  both  poet- 
ries the  style  of  the  teacher  has  left  its 
mark  at  least  upon  the  earlier  productions 
of  the  pupil.  The  leading  features  of  Chau- 
cer's *  Troylus  and  Cryseyde '  are  an  extreme 
minuteness  and  fulness  of  description,  an 
over-brimming  abundance  of  imaffcry  and 
illustration,  and  almost  excessive  display  of 
poetical  richness  and  power.  In  all  these 
respects  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  of  Shake- 
speare corresponds.  There  are  signs  of 
youthfulness  in  both  works — the  youthful- 
ness  of  singularly  deep  and  fertile  natures. 
In  each  poem  there  is  but  little  action. 
Each  writer  is  encumbered,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  wealth  of  his  genius,  so  that  movement 
is  almost  impossible.  The  exuberant  growths 
of  fancy  cling  around  them  trammellingly. 
The  poems  consist  for  the  most  part  of  long 
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conrersations,  or  else  monologues  repprted 
st  the  f  allest  len^.  They  are  the  think- 
incrs  aloud  of  minds  of  the  utmost  conceiv- 
able fulness  and  efflorescence.  The  passion 
depicted  in  both  pieces  is  of  the  same  sen- 
saoos  order.  The  likeness  in  this  respect  is 
extremely  noticeable.  Something  of  what 
has  been  said  applies  also  to  *  Tarquin  and 
Lucrece,'  but  not  all.  The  style  of  that 
work  is  severer  than  that  of  *  Venus  and 
Adonis,*  though  there  is  the  same  inex- 
haustible plenitude  and  lavishness  of  power. 
In  one  point  of  view  it  affords  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  the  poem  published  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  chaste-sou  led  Lucrece 
seems  to  rebuke  the  self-abandoning  passion 
of  Venus,  as  also  that  of  the  old  Trojan 
paramours.  The  structure  of  the  poem 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  *  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis,* which,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  is  that 
of  the  Chaucerian  work.  It  is  not  perhaps 
so  important  to  notice  that  the  metre  of  it  is 
the  same  as  that  of  Chaucer's  poem — the 
seven-lined  stanza  or  *  rhyme  royal,'  as  it  is 
called  (which  we  in  England  might  rather 
call  the  Chaucerian  stanza ;  for  it  is  to  Chau- 
cer we  owe  as  well  its  introduction  into 
oar  country  as  its  most  successful  cultivation) 
—inasmuch  as  it  is  the  metre  of  the  *  Mir- 
ronr  of  Magistrates'  and  other  Tudor 
works ;  but  yet  the  fact  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  the  great  love-play,  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
there  are  to  be  observed  many  reminiscences 
of  tiie  grreat  love  tale,  *  Troylus  and  Crysey- 
de.'  Mercutio,*  the  love-mocker,  recalls  to 
the  mind  of  the  reader  what  Troilus  was 
before  the  hour  of  his  sweet  captivity  came 
npon  him.  Pandarus  reminds  the  smitten 
nught,  how — 

*  then  were  wont  to  chace 
At  Love  in  scome,  and  for  despyt  hym  calle 
S^t  Idiote,  Lord  of  thes  foils  alle. 
Hov  oft  hast  thou  made  thy  nice  japis 
And  seyd  that  Love's  servauntis  everichon 
Of  nyoete  ben  verrey  goddis  apys ; 
And  some  wold  monche  ber  brede  alone, 
Lying  in  bed,  and  make  hem  for  to  grone ; 
And  some  tiiow  seydist  had  a  blaunch  fe- 

vere, 
And  preydist  God  he  shold  never  kevere. 

And  some  of  hem  toke  on  hem  for  the  cold, 
Mow  than  ynow,  so  seydist  thow  ful  oft; 
And  some  have  f eynid  oft  tyme  and  told 
How  they  wake,  whan  her  love  slepe  soft 
And  thus  have  broght  hem  self  a  loft, 
And  natheless  were  undere  at  the  last ; 
Thug  seydist  thow,  and  japedist  ful  fast.' 

Compare  Mercutio's  name  of  *  the  ape '  for 
Romeo,  and  his  final  dictum  :  *  This  drivel- 

*  Compare  also  Benedict  in  '  Much  Ado  about 
^'oihing.' 


ling  love  is  like  a  great  natural  that  runs 
lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a 
hole,'  and  his  other  incomparable  wit-flights 
at  the  expense  of  the  ^tender  passion.' 
Compare  Cryseyde's 

*  Ful  sharp  bygynnyng  brekith  oft  at  ende,' 

with  Friar  Laurence's  sage — 

*  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die.' 

Compare  the  partings  of  the  lovers  as  the 
day  breaks  n>ook  iii.  of  *  Troilus  and  Cres- 
sida ; '  act  iii.  scene  5,  of  Romeo  and  Ju- 
liet').*    Compare  Troilus'  presentiment — 

^  Alas  I  thow  saist  right  soth,  quoth  Troylus ; 
But,  hardely,  it  is  not  al  for  nought, 
That  in  myn  herte  I  now  rejoysse  thus ; 
It  is  ayenis  some  good,  I  have  a  thought ; 
Not  I  not  how,  but  sen  that  I  was  wrought, 
Ne  felt  I  swich  a  comfort,  dar  I  seye ; 
She  comth  to  nyght,  my  life  that  dorste  I 
leye,' 

with  Romeo's — 

*  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some    joyful    news   at 

hand; 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lightly  in  his  throne. 
And  all  this  day  an  unaccustomM  spirit 
Lifts  m'e   above   the  ground  with    cheerful 

thoughts.' 

But  it  is  most  natural  to  look  for   signs 
of  Shakespeare's  knowledge    of   Chaucer's 

*  Troylus  and  Cryseyde'  in  his  play  qf 
the  same  name ;  and  certainly  signs  are 
there,  but  they  are  signs  of  a  dissentient 
knowledge  rather  than  of  a  sympathetic.  It 
can  scarcely,  we  think,  be  necessary  for  us, 
after  what  has  already  been  said,  to  insist 
that  the  commentators  are  imperfectly  in- 
formed who  tell  us  that  Shakespeare  knew 
nothing  of  Chaucer's  poem,  and  that  his 
only  sources  were  Caxton's  *  Recuyell  of  the 
Historyes  of  Troye'  dnd  Lydgate's  'His- 
torye,  Sege,  and  Bystruccyon  of  Troye.' 
That  he  drew  from  those  works  of  Caxton 
and  Lydgate,  we  do  not  deny ;  for  his  play 
covers  a  much  wider  field  than  that  of 
Chaucer's  poem,  and  indeed  the  best  parts 
of  it  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  lovers ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  those  scenes 
in  which  the  eponyms  do  figure  the  older 
celebrator  of  them  was  his  chief  authority. 
Chaucer  is  the  one  original  in  English  for 
the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida.  His  own 
debt  to  Boccaccio  is  imquestionable ;  who 
*Lollius'  was,  to  whom  he  acknowledges 
such  perpetual  obligations,  is  a  yet  unsolved 

♦  Tliis  parallel  Is  pointed  out  by  Godwin  in 
liis  *  Life  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer.'  qIc 
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mystery ;  but  for  English  readers  he  is  the 
one  original.  Thus  Lydgate,  in  his  Troy 
book,  when  he  comes  to  Troilus  and  Cressi- 
da,  at  once  cites  Chaucer's  poem  as  the 
source  of  all  he  has  to  tell,  and,  after  those 
sincere  expressions  of  reverence  and  love, 
to  which  we  have  referred  above,  proceeds 
to  reproduce  it  And  so  Gascoigne,*  who 
died  a  few  years  before  Shakespeare  left 
Stratford  for  London,  when  he  alludes  to 
the  story,  names  Lollius  and  Chaucer  as  the 
great  relaters  of  it 

But  Shakespeare  does  not  accept  the 
story  in  the  spirit  in  which  Chaucer  re- 
counts it  Shakespeare's  play  by  no  means 
belongs  to  his  *  apprenticeship,'  as  Dryden 
makes  bold  to  state  in  the  Preface  to  his 
own  queer  version  of  it ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  his  latest  plays.  We  should  incline  to 
hold  that  Chaucer's  poem  belongs  to  about 
the  same  period  of  his  life  as  that  to  which 
'Romeo  and  Juliet'  belongs  in  the  life  of 
Shakespeare:  it  is  the  work  of  his  genius 
when  yet  comparatively  nascent,  in  no  wise 
mellow  fruit  Hence  the  diflference  of  treat- 
ment Shakespeare's  fully  ripened  judgment 
rejects  altogether  a  certain  unreality  that 
marks  Chaucer's  poem.  The  fact  is  that 
the  heroine,  as  the  older  poet  paints  her,  is 
a  mere  fancy-creature.  Chaucer's  heart  was 
very  soft  towards  women,  and  he  could  not 
harden  it  enough  to  represent  Cressida  faith- 
fully. He  comd  not  bring  himself  to  call 
her  by  her  right  name  ;  he  is  always  yearn- 
ing to  excuse  her ;  even  for  what  he  does 
say  he  is  afterwards  ready  to  make  amends, 
and  endeavours  to  make  amends  in  the '  Le- 
gend of  Good  Women.'  With  all  her 
frailty  he  loved  her  tenderly,  and  would  fain 
have  been  blind  to  her  terrible  treason.  He 
was  like  some  executioner  paralysed  by  the 
exceeding  fairness  of  the  head  laid  on  the 
block  before  him. 

*  Ne  me  ne  list  this  sely  worn  man  chyde 
Ferthere  thanne  the  storie  wol  devyse ; 
Hire  name,  alias !  is  published  so  wyde, 
That  for  hire  gilte  it  oueht  ynough  sufSse 
And  if  I  myght  excuse  hire  any  wyse, 
For  she  so  sory  was  for  her  untrouthe 
Yv>i»  I  wold  exctue  hire  yet  for  routfie.^ 

Shakespeare,  on  the  other  hand,  more  keen- 
sighted  at  all  times,  and  writing  at  a  season 
of  life  when  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  at  least, 
are  not  so  easily  caught,  and  mcOre  outward 
beauty  is  rated  and  valued  with  a  tnier  dis- 
crimination, does  justice  inflexibly;  and 
when  Nestor  praises  her,  equivocally  per- 
haps as  *'  a  woman  of  quick  sense,'  Ulysses 
cries  aloud  and  spares  not : — 


*  See    Gascoigne's 
Bathe.' 


'  Dan    Bartholomew    of 


*  Fie,  fie  upon  her  I 
There's  a  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her 

lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirits  look 

out 
At  every  joint  and  motive  of  her  body.' 

Quite  different,  too,  are  the  representations 
of  Pandarus.  Chaucer,  though  not  perhaps 
without  mimvings,  ascribes  his  wonderful 
assiduity  in  bis  f  nend's  behalf  to  the  bond 
of  *  sworn  brotherhood,'  by  which  he  and 
Troilus,  just  as  Palamon  and  Arcite,  were  so 
closely  united ;  Shakespeare  does  not  deign 
to  notice  any  such  plea.  He  is  persistently 
plain-spoken ;  he  lets  black  be  black. 
It  is  then  perhaps  in  his  pointed  dis- 
agreements with  Chaucer's  poem  that 
Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  it  is  mani- 
fested rather  than  in  any  concordance  of 
incident  or  expression,  though  most  certain- 
ly there  is  this  concordance  also. 

Our  space  has  not  permitted  us  to  attempt 
anything  like  an  exhaustive  list  of  the 
Chaucerian  traces  to  be  observed  in  the 
works  of  Shakespeare.  Perhaps  of  those 
we  have  quoted,  some  may  seem  fanciful ; 
it  is  not  essential  to  maintain  our  proposi- 
tion that  all  should  be  admitted;  but  as- 
sin*edly  they  cannot  all  be  dismissed  aa  un- 
substantial or  fortuitous. 

There  is,  then,  good  ground  for  indulging 
the  belief  that  the  works  of  the  great  narra- 
tive poet  of  our  literature  were  not  absent 
from  the  studies  of  -the  supreme  dramatist, 
who  alone,  perhaps,  of  all  greatest  geniuses, 
was  in  certain  gifts  of  the  imagination  even 
to  surpass  him. 


Art.  XL — 1.  Teaching  Universities  and 
Examining  Boards,  By  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P.     Edinbuigh,  1872. 

2.  What  is  meant  bj/  Freedom  of  Educa- 
tion ?  By  Th'fe  O'Connor  Don,  M.P. 
Dublin,  1872. 

3.  Three  Letters  on  the  Irish  University 
Question,  By  Professor  Nesbitt  Dub- 
lin, 1872. 

4.  Pastoral  Address  of  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops  of  Ireland,     Dublin,  1 87 1 . 

5.  Studium  Generals,  By  Thomas  An- 
drews, M.D.      London,  1867. 

6.  Quelques  Mots  sur  V Instruction  publigus 
en  France,  Par  Michel  Br6aL  Paris, 
1872. 

The  Wsh  University  question  still  awaiti 
solution.  That  the  system  of  higher  educa^ 
tion  in  Ireland  required  the  intervention  o| 
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ParHameiit,  or  of  the  ExeontiYe,  has  been  as- 
serted by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party 
years  since.  So  pressing  did  the  matter 
seem  in  1866  that  even  in  the  confasion  of 
a  Ministerial  catastrophe  the  Liberal  Ministry 
of  that  year  launched  the  scheme  of  the 
sopplemental  charter.  No  sooner  had  the 
courts  of  law  disposed  of  that  blundering 
proposal  than  Mr.  Gladstone  returned  to 
press  the  urgency  of  the  question.  Speaking 
in  1867,  he  demanded  *  speedy  interference' 
on  the  part  of  Parliament,  and,  reviewing  the 
various  plans  suggested,  said : — 

*  While  one  of  these  schemes  might  have  his 
preference  rather  than  either  of  the  others,  yet 
keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  real  civil  disabili- 
ties were  at  present  inflicted  on  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  in  connection  with 
the  University  question,  he  would  rather  see 
the  adoption  of  any  one  of  these  plans  than  an 
indefinite  postponement  of  all  interference  in 
the  direction  of  a  removal  of  these  disabilities.' 

¥ive  years  have  passed  since  those  words 
were  uttered,  and  yet  no  action  has  been 
taken  by  Government  or  Parliament,  and  the 
machinery  of  higher  education  remains  in 
1873  exactly  what  it  was  at  Lord  Palmer- 
stotfs  death  in  1865. 

This  halt  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  chiefs 
B  the  more  sigmficant  when  we  consider  that 
tlus  is  a  question  in  relation  to  which  no 
sweeping  revolution  was  necessary.  No  new 
principle  had  to  be  introduced.  The  poKcy 
of  moulding  the  existing  educational  institu- 
tions to  the  special  wants  of  Ireland  had 
been  long  recognised.  Trinity  College  had 
dialmctly  accepted  this  policy  in  1793.  The 
other  University,  the  Queen's  University  in 
Ireland,  had  been  expressly  founded  to 
make  University  culture  accessible  to  every 
section  of  the  nation.  The  particular  mode 
of  applying  this  principle  of  adapting  the 
University  system  to  the  peculiar  national 
wants  was  all  that  was  in  question.  The  task 
of  the  Ministry  was  only  to  give  freer  scope 
to  Uiis  principle  according  to  the  opportuni- 
ties presented  by  the  course  of  public  affairs. 

As  long  as  Ireland  possessed  a  national 
Church,  it  was  the  privilege  and  the  duty  of 
the  University,  as  a  national  institution,  to 
devote  its  resources  largely  to  the  work  of 
that  Church',  When  Mr.  Gladstone's  Church 
Act  deprived  the  Church  in  Ireland  of  its 
oationai  position,  the  University  had  to  elect 
either  to  become  a  denominational  seminary, 
with  the  prospect  of  having  its  endowments 
dealt  with  as  national  property  and  appor- 
tioned by  Government  commissions,  or  to 
claim,  as  one  of  the  consequences  of  that 
Act,  the  right  to  devote  itself  directly  and  ex- 
dmively  to  its  national  work.  On  the  occa- 
«iwi  of  introducing  the  Irish  Church  Act, 


Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  the  effect  which 
that  measure  must  have  upon  the  position 
of  Trinity  College.  The  Act  had  hardly  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent  when  Trinity  Col- 
lege claimed  its  right  to  pursue  its  work  as 
a  national  institution,  proposed  to  carry  fur- 
ther the  policy  adopted  in  1793,  and  to  ap- 
ply the  principle  of  the  abolition  of  tests  to 
its  endowments  as  well  as  to  its  degrees. 
Such  a  change,  it  is  true,  would  not  have  met 
the  demands  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  but 
it  would  have  carried  on,  in  a  manner  at 
once  natural  and  acceptable  to  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, that  course  of  improvement  which  the 
University  had  been  lone  pursuing.  This 
measure  Mr.  Gladstone  nflh^have  adopted, 
or  he  might  have  propose^Tscheme  of  his 
own  ;  but  having  pressed  the  urgency  of  the 
question  in  1866  and  1867,  havmg  marked 
it  out  as  the  third  part  of  his  Irish  policy  in 
1868,  he  has  now  neen  four  years  in  oflBce 
without  attempting  any  legislation  in  connec- 
tion with  Irish  education.  Nor  is  this  all ; 
but  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pledged 
himself  on  this  question  has  been  made  a 
reason  for  objecting  to  any  one  else  attempt- 
ing to  deal  with  it.  Twice  he  has  obstructed 
the  Bill  accepted  by  the  University  of  Dublin, 
on  the  ground  that  it  trenched  on  a  question 
of  ministerial  policy.  The  University,  denied 
the  aid  of  Parliament,  is  compelled  against 
its  will  to  impose  religious  disabilities  on  its 
students.  Last  June  the  highest  place  at  the 
Fellowship  examination  was  taken  by  a  dis- 
tinguished graduate,  not  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland ;  and  the  University,  re- 
cognising the  result  of  the  examination  test, 
elected  him  to  one  of  the  vacant  Fellowships, 
but  he  could  not  take  the  oaths  still  imposed 
by  statute.  The  University  is  deprived  of 
his  aid,  and  he  of  the  prize  which  he  had 
ably  earned.  Thus  a  question  that  bade  fair 
to  settle  itself  has  been  kept  open,  admitted 
grievances  are  left  unremedied,  and  the  high- 
er educational  system  of  Ireland  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  agitation  all  through  the 
coimtry  during  this  whole  Parliament  A 
distinguished  U  niversity  has  been  obliged  to 
pursue  its  work  for  years  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  some  great  change  was  at  hand, 
which  might  completely  alter  its  character 
or  even  destroy  its  existence. 

Extrav^ant  as  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  theory 
of  Irish  policy,  it  throws  no  light  on  this 
course  of  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Min- 
istry. As  the  policy  of  Irish  ideas  has  been 
stated  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere,  we  get 
from  it  no  explanation  of  this  persistent  tor- 
turing of  the  Irish  Universities.  If  the 
Ministers  agree  with  a  ^reat  clerical  leader^ 
Cardinal  Cullen,  that  *  the  nationality  of  Ire- 
land means  simply  the  Catholic  Church,'  t}ie 
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sequence  of  events  is,  indeed,  plain  enough. 
The  Irish  Universities  do  not,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  to  the  Irish  people,  ac- 
cept the  Cardinal's  doctrine.  The  Ministry 
wait  until  Pariiament  is  ready  to  force  it 
upon  them,  or  to  punish  them  for  their  be- 
trayal of  the  principal  of  Irish  ideas,  as  Li- 
beralism and  tne  Cardinal  conceive  it 

But  this  is  not  the  interpretation  of  his 
Irish  policy,  which  the  language  of  the  Libe- 
ral chief  expresses,  however  much  his  atti- 
tude upon  this  question  suggests  it. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  undertook,  in  1868, 
to  remodel  Irish  policy,  his  guiding  principle 
was  to  consult  Irish  opinion — his  practical 
conclusion  to  uproot  the  institutions  associa- 
ted with  the  English  name  sharing  its  un- 
popularity, and,  owing  to  that  unpopularity, 
their  want  of  success.     The  Church  was  to 
go  utterly  and  at  once.     With  the  Church 
went  those  institutions  that  had  been  created 
as  a  set-oif  to  the  existence  of  the  Church — 
Maynooth  and  the  Regium  Donum.     It  was 
not  possible  to  make  a  new  distribution  of 
land,  but  a  tremendous  inroad   was  made 
on  the    landlords'  property.     Adopting  the 
grouping  of  Irish  questions  introduced  by  the 
Irish  Bishops  when  they  founded  the  Nation- 
al Association  in  1866,  Mr.  Gladstone  at  the 
last  election  added  Education  to  the  Church 
and  Land  as  the  third  head  of  his  programme. 
He  did  not  mean  by  the  term  education,  he 
subsequently  said,  primary  education.   What 
he  referred  to  was  especially  higher  educa- 
tion, and  this  he  told  us  was  to  be  dealt  with 
*  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  deal  with  the  Church  and  the 
land  in  that  country.'*   The  ostentatious  an- 
nouncement of  a  scheme  of  higher  education 
in  Ireland  necessarily  suggested  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.     On  that  University  depend- 
ed the  higher  education   of  the   country. 
What  was  there  in  its  history  that  explained 
this  resolution  to  deal  with  it  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  Church  and  Land  had  been  dealt 
with  ?    To  justify  the    application  to  this 
University  of  the  principles  adopted  as  to 
the  Church  and  Land  has  been  the  Ministerial 
difficulty  over  since  1868.     Itwas  not  possi 
ble  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Universities  exactly 
the  same  process  that  had  been  applied  to 
the  Church — simply  abolish  them,  and  de- 
vote the  funds  obtained  by  the  confiscation 
of  their  endowments  to  the  inexhaustible  re- 
quirements of    lunatic   asylums  in  Ireland. 
To  refuse  all  State  recognition  of  religion  was, 
to  a  section  of  the  public,  no  novel  proposi- 
tion.     But  education  was  another  matter 
which  we  had  not  yet  learned  should  be  held 
of  no  account  by  the  State.     It  was  not  in 

♦  '  Hansard/  vol.  200,  p.  1127. 


1868,  and  we  do  not  believe  it  has  since  b^ 
come,  practicable  to  refuse  State  recognition 
of  higher  education  in  Ireland,  to  disestablish 
education  as  Parliament  had  disestablished 
religion.  This  was  a  difficulty  inherent  in 
the  subject-matter  of  that  question  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  tacked  on  to  his  pro- 
gramme. But,  moreover,  there  was  a  further 
difficulty  in  the  character  of  the  two  Irish 
Universities.  Their  history  and  position  as 
public  institutions  distinguish  them  altoge- 
ther from  the  Church. 

The  University  of  Dublin  diflfers  from  all 
the  other  institutions  in  Ireland,  for  the  exis- 
tence  of  which  England  is  responsible,  both 
in  the  wc^k  it  has  done,  and  in  the  place 
which  it  occupies  in  the  opinion  of  the  Irish 
population.  Though  founded  by  the  State, 
it  IS  not  under  State  control.  It  has  a  life  of 
its  own,  apart  from  the  Government ;  and 
this  fact  has  always  been  recognised  by  the 
Irish  population.  The  work  it  has  done  m 
acknowledged  by  them  as  real  work,  not 
work  in  the  interest  merely  of  England  or  of 
the  Church.  However  much  popular  assail- 
ants of  the  Irish  Church  grudged  the  work 
the  University  did  for  the  object  of  their 
aversion,  they  never  treated  the  University  as 
an  appendage  of  the  Church.  The  influen- 
ces that  h^  hampered  the  work  of  the 
Church,  and  confused  the  relations  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  have  not  materially  affected 
the  career  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  In 
spite  of  sectarian  conffict  and  perpetually  re- 
curring civil  tumult,  it  can  boast  a  brilliant 
success. 

Dublin  has  a  distinguished  place  amongst 
the  high  schools  of  Europe.  It  has  educat- 
ed men  eminent  in  politics,  philosophy, 
literature,  and  science.  Burke,  Plnnket, 
Grattan,  Berkeley,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  M'Col- 
lagh,  Hamilton,  are  some  of  the  men  whom 
this  University  claims  to  have  prepared  for 
their  work  in  the  world.  Such  names  as 
these  establish  its  claims  as  a  school  of  in- 
telligence and  culture,  fitting  noble  minds 
for  the  higher  careers  of  life ;  giving  them 
the  knowledge  and  the  training  to  pursue 
their  course  in  life  as  became  their  abilities, 
and  the  work  for  which  those  abilities 
marked  them  out.  If,  again,  .we  turn  to 
those  professional  pursuits  which  require 
higher  culture,  the  training  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  has  enabled  Irishmen  to  take 
the  highest  rank  at  the  Bar  and  in  the 
medical  school.  The  literature  and  social 
life  of  Ireland,  and,  indeed,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  bear  testimony  to  the  work  which 
this  University  has  done  in  past  years.  If 
we  come  to  the  most  recent  times,  to  the 
tests  of  acquirement  as  judged  by  examina- 
tion, the  number  of  its  successful  candidates 
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ia  tiie  great  Indian  competition,  and  the 
pUees  which  they  have  taken,  prove  its  right 
to  nnk  with  the  great  universities  of  Scot- 
land  and  ikigland.  During  tbe  three  cen- 
torieftof  its  existence  it  has  supplied  the  edu- 
cational wants  of  the  Irish  people  with  re- 
nuoiable  efficiency.  It  has  given  Ireland 
great  schools  of  medicine  and  law,  which 
enjoy  a  European  reputation ;  it  has  unceas- 
ingly nudotained  the  efficiency  of  these  pro- 
feadoDs  hy  the  recruits  whom  it  has  drafted 
from  the  middle  classes,  to  say  nothing  of 
hs  sorices  to  the  Irish  Church.  It  has 
nude  as  near  an  approach  to  supplying  a 
vjKsX  centre  of  refinement  and  learning,  like 
Paris  or  Bologna,  as  the  circumstances  of 
Irelaml  pennitted.  Amidst  the  devastation 
of  ewil  war,  in  a  country  where  the  penal 
system  was  devised  in  the  efibrt  to  keep  so- 
ciety together,  and  where  even  that  expedi- 
ent failed  to  secure  order,  DuhKn  has  suc- 
eeeded  in  supplying  ahundantly  the  training 
oeoessary  for  tne  distinguished  pursuit  of 
the  learned  professions,  has  opened  a  career 
for  the  men  of  genius  whom  Ireland  pro- 
dncod,  and  has  kept  alive  the  national  taste 
for  higher  cultare. 

Consideration  of  these  circumstances  ex- 
plains the  singular  demeanour  of  the  Liberal 
ieadras.  The  addition  of  education,  espe- 
cially of  higher  education,  to  their  pro- 
gramme was  designed  to  satisfy  the  Irish 
hierarchy  hy  a '  puhtic  acknowldgment  of 
the  Minister's  engagements  to  them.  But 
having  promised  to  deal  with  this  matter  in 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  and  Land  Acts,  the 
Ministry  have  yet  done  nothing;  nor  can 
it  be  pretended  that  the  position  of  the  Uni- 
Tcrsity  of  Dublin  presented  any  great  ob- 
scurity or  complexity.  Its  history,  its  re- 
wurees,  and'  the  employment  of  those  re- 
sources, had  aH  been  fully  investigated  by 
the  Royal  Commission  in  1853.  During 
foctt  years  of  almost  unprecedented  Parlia- 
mentary power,  Mr.  Gliistone  has  left  his 
mysterious  utterances  hanging  over  the  Uni- 
veraties,  a  stimulus  to  the  clerical  agitation 
carried  on  against  them.  During  this  period 
he  has  not  merely  declined  to  do  anything 
himself ;  he  has  resented,  as  an  affiront,  the 
proposal  of  Trinity  College  to  make  its 
fortiier  contribution  to  the  settlement  of 
tbe  (piestion,  to  complete  its  policy  of  open- 
ingits  own  system  to  the  Irish  people. 

lie  University  proposed  in  1869  to  ac- 
cept Mr.  Fawcett^s  principle  of  the  abolition 
of  aQ  religious  tests.  M\  the  emoluments 
and  prises  of  the  University  were  to  be 
opened  without  any  distinction  of  creed. 
And,  having  made  these  concessions,  it  pro- 
posed to  retain  its  ancient  right  as  a  corpora- 
tion to  appoint  to,  its  endowments,  on  the 


test  of  open  examination  from  amongst  its 
graduates,  and  to  select  its  own  professors. 

The  effect  of  this  proposal,  as  bringing  a 
larger  number  of  Irishmen  under  the  influence 
of  University  culture,  cannot  be  judged  merely 
by  the  result  of  the  policy  of  1793  up  to  the 
present  time.  In  the  first  place,  the  open- 
ing all  the  endowments  on  the  foundation 
of  the  University,  without  distinction 
of  creed,  is  very  different  from  merely  • 
admitting  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  set  of  re- 
wards and  prizes  outside  its  own  foundation, 
though  clustered  around  it  The  system  of 
1793  had  been  eminently  successful  as  far. 
as  it  went,  and  its  success  afforded  a  special 
opportunity  for  trying  the  new  scheme.  It 
had  brought  numbers  of  Roman  Catholics 
to  Trinity  College.  It  had  created  a  class 
of  Roman  Catholics  who  were  familiar  with 
the  traditions  of  the  College,  who  would 
be  there  to  welcome  the  new-comers  whom 
further  changes  might  attract,  and  take 
from  them  any  sense  of  strangeness.  When 
this  proposal  was  made  in  1869,  Mr.  Bruce 
and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  instead  of  con- 
gratulating the  University  on  accepting  the 
consequences  of  propositions  for  which  the 
Liberal  party  had  contended,  assailed  tbe 
University  with  angry  reproaches.  The  lib- 
eral press,  both  here  and  in  Ireland,  broke  into 
a  chorus  of  denunciation,  *  The  scheme  was 
inadequate,  was  illusory.'  'Even,'  it  was 
said, '  if  some  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  admitted  immediately  to  ita  founda- 
tion, it  might  be  years,  according  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution  of  the  University,  before  they 
would  have  any  voice  in  its  government,  and 
meanwhile  the  traces  of  the  inequality  of  the 
past  would  remain  to  disfigure  the  life  of  the 
University.  Moreover,  it  was  an  old  insti- 
tution, and  hke  all  old  institutions,  full  of 
anomalies,  and  requiring  a  radical  reform; 
the  abolition  of  the  tests  and  the  separation 
of  the  Divinity  School  in  no  degree  met  the 
requirements  of  the  nation.  Its  funds  must 
be  redistributed,  and  its  constitution  re- 
modelled.' Language  of  this  kind  was  re- 
peated over  and  over  again. 

It  was  true  that  in  England  the  Academic 
question  of  remodelling  the  course  of  studies 
at  the  Universities,  the  political  question  of 
the  abolition  of  tests,  the  economic  question 
of  the  distribution  of  Endowments  had  been 
kepi  hitherto  quite  distinct.  Under  the 
impulse  given  by  the  Report  of  the  Dublin 
University  Commission*  of  1868,  a  series  of 
changes  had  been  carried  out  in  Dublin  ana- 
logous to  those  academic  reforms  which  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Reform  Acts  of  1 864 
and  1866  introduced  in  those  Universities. 
The  authorities  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
aided  in  some  matters  by  the  Crown,  were 
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able  themselves  to  carry  out  the  suggestioDS 
of  the  Report  There  being  no  controversy 
between  separate  interests — as  of  the  Uni- 
versity on  the  one  hand,  and  of  a  body  of 
Colleges  on  the  other — the  powers  of  the 
governing  body,  for  the  most  part,  were 
sufficient  to  achieve  the  needed  reforms. 
On  the  same  principle,  fifteen  years  before 
the  abolition  of  tests  was  effected  in  England, 
distinct  reform  Acts  had  been  passed  for 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  to  do  very  much 
the  work  which  Trinity  College  had  been 
able  to  do  for  itself  after  the  Report  of  1853. 
So  too  the  question  of  the  abolition  of  tests 
in  Englana  was  discussed  and  settled  before 
the  country  even  approached  the  question  of 
the  redistribution  of  University  endowments. 
It  is  only  last  year  that  a  Royal  Commission 
was  appointed  to  ascertain  what  those  en- 
dowments are.  But  the  critics  of  the  Libe- 
ral press  altogether  forgot  the  principles 
adopted  in  reference  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  insisted  that  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  redistribution  of  endowments  and 
of  further  academic  reform  should  make 
part  of  the  political  and  religious  question  of 
the  removal  of  tests. 

The  University  then  determined  to  at- 
tempt once  more  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  Ministry  and  their  adherents.  In  1871, 
after  the  passing  of  the  University  Tests 
Act,  it  settled  with  Mr.  Fawcett  and  its 
friends  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  terms 
of  a  Bill  which  should  not  only  abolisli  re- 
ligious tests,  but  should,  besides,  make  such 
a  change  in  the  University  constitution  as  to 
at  once  admit  to  a  voice  in  its  government 
any  Roman  Catholic  or  Dissenter  thereafter 
elected  on  the  foundation  of  the  Colhige, 
and  should  further  give  a  new  organization 
to^  the  University  Senate.  In  the  Bill  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fawcett  the  government  of 
the  University  and  College,  now  vested  in 
the  Provost  and  seven  Senior  Fellows  of 
the  College,  was  transferred  to  two  newly- 
created  bodies  ;  one,  the  Council  of  the 
University  and  College  of  twenty  members, 
made  up  of  the  Provost  and  seven  Senior 
Fellows,  of  four  Junior  Fellows  elected  by 
tfie  Junior  Fellows,  of  four  Professors 
elected  by*  the  Professors,  and  four  Doctors 
or  Masters  elected  by  the  Senate ;  the  other 
the  Hebdomadal  Board  of  the  University 
and  College,  consisting  of  thirteen  members, 
the  Provost,  and  seven  Senior  Fellows,  and 
five  Junior  Fellows  elected  by  the  Junior 
Fellows.  The  Council  determined  the  Cur- 
riculum, appointed  to  Professorships,  and 
.conducted  the  general  work  of  the  tfniversi- 
ty  ;  the  Board  looked  after  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  and  administered  the  finances. 

To  understand  this  scheme  we  must  recall 


the  fact  that  Dublin  is  a  University  with,  but 
one  College,  a  state  of  things  not  so  anoma- 
lous in  the  history  of  Universities  as  it 
appears  to  a  public  familiar  only,  for  the 
most  part,  with  the  University  systems  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  present  the 
Provost  and  the  Seven  Senior  Fellows  of  the 
College  are  the  owners  of  the  College  prop- 
erty, the  receivers  of  the  College  and  Uni- 
versity fees,  and  the  general  governors  of 
the  College  and  University.  The  Senate 
of  the  University  exists,  but,  according  to 
the  present  constitution,  can  discuss  notoing 
not  previously  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College.  The  Board  having  arrang- 
ed their  scheme  resolved  to  do  what  they 
could  to  carrv  it  into  immediate  effect 
Having  by  their  existing  powers  the  right  to 
determine  the  conditions  of  membership  of 
the  University  Senate,  they  proceeded  at 
once  to  enlarge  that  body,  and  to  render  it  a 
constituency  suitable  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions which  the  proposed  Bill  assigned  to  it 
The  old  rales  requiring  annual  payments  to 
constitute  membership  of  the  Senate  were 
swept  away,  and  the  Senate  was  constituted 
of  the  first  gold  medallists  of  each  year,  a 
rank  equivalent  to  that  of  first  wrangler  at 
Cambridge,  and  of  such  other  members  of 
the  general  body  of  Doctors  and  Masters  as 
chose  to  have  themselves  enrolled  on  pay- 
ment of  a  lump  sum  of  U,  15«.  This  change 
at  once  secured  a  most  distinguished  con- 
stituency, consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
first  men  of  their  class  in  each  year  for  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  among  them 
a  large  proportion  of  Roman  Catliolics. 
The  University  thus,  as  far  as  the  exercise  of 
its  own  powers  enabled  it,  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  scheme.  By  this 
scheme  it  soaght  to  settle  the  political  and 
religious  question  without  entangling  that 
question  with  the  more  general  one  of  Uni- 
versity Reform.  It  admitted  to  its  founda- 
tion classes  hitherto  excluded,  and  altered 
its  constitution  so  that  those  who  came  in 
should  be  sure  of  a  voice  in  the  University 
government;  and  it  provided  in  the  new 
constitution  such  elements  of  progress  as 
should  give  the  University  the  opportunity 
of  leading  the  way  itself  to  the  further  re- 
form of  its  whole  system,  without  calling  in 
the  aid  of  any  power  external  to  itself,  or  ex- 
posing the  University  to  become  the  prev  of 
some  one  of  the  factions  that  make  up  jrish 
politics.  This  proposal,  moreover,  coming 
from  the  corporation  immediately  concerned, 
was  acquiesced  in  by  the  Irish  Protestant 
community.  Introduced  in  Parliament  by 
a  consistent  and  unbending  advocate  of  ad- 
vanced Radical  opinions,  it  was  supported 
by  both  the  members  for  the  University, 
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and  by  Lord  Crichton,  as  a  representative  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ulster. 

Applying  principles  whicli  Parliament  had 
adopted,  the  principle  of  absolute  religious 
eqnaEty  in  Insh  administration,  tbe  aboli- 
tion of  religious  tests  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tioD,  principles  to  which  Liberals  are  always 
protesting  their  devotion,  this  Bill  has  been 
for  two  successive  Sessions,  not  only  im- 
peded in  i\^  progress,  but  practically  ex- 
cluded from  discussion. 

In  1871,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  it  was  too 
late  in  the  session  to  discuss  it ;  not  dar- 
ing: to  go  to  a  division,  he  put  up  his 
Ir&h  Attorney-General  to  talk  the  Bill  out 
on  a  Wednesday  afternoon.  In  the  last 
Session  the  excuse  of  want  of  time  could 
not  be  again  pleaded.  On  the  second 
reading  the  Ministry  announced,  that  though 
they  were  ready  to  accept  the  Abolition 
of  Tests,  they  would  object  to  the  clauses 
for  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  they  supported  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  against  some  of  the  Ultra- 
montane members. 

The  day  for  going  into  Committee  ap- 
proached. Mr.  Heron,  the  Ultramontane 
Member  for  Tipperary,  who  had,  in  1871, 
frankly  admitted  that  the  Bill,  if  allowed  to 
pass,  wonld  absolutely  destroy  the  chances  of 
iris  friends,  and  had  suggested  the  alternative 
of  a  charter  to  the  Catholic  University  in 
Stephen's  Green,  with  an  endowment  of 
40,000/:  a  year,  met  the  Bill  of  187a  with 
equal  directness.  He  put  down  a  counter- 
?dieme  of  his  own  in  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. It  was  supposed  that  the  Ministry, 
on  their  part,  would  now  also  put  down 
a  series  of  amendments.  But  on  the  very 
eve  of  the  day  for  going  into  Committee  it 
was  announced,  not  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  Treasuiy  Bench,  but  in  an 
inspired  article  in  the  columns  of  a  morning 
wper,  that  a  Ministerial  crisis  was  at  hand. 
The  Ministry  intended  to  move  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee,  not  to  amend  the 
chmscs  of  the  Bill  relating  to  the  general 
question  of  reform,  but  to  omit  them,  and 
intended  to  make  this  motion  a  question  of 
confidence.  The  supporters  of  the  Bill  in- 
quired what  all  this  meant  after  the  Govern- 
ment had  supported  the  second  reading; 
and,  thrown  out  of  the  appointed  day  by 
the  confusion  consequent  on  this  announce- 
ment, challenged  the  Ministry  to  give  them 
a  day  to  settle  the  question.  Mr.  Fawcett 
had  framed  the  Bill  in  obedience  to  the 
challenge  of  his  opponents.  He  was  pre- 
pared to  discuss  its  clauses,  to  defend  them, 
or  to  accept  reasonable  amendments  that 
wight  be  offered.  But  he  could  not  again, 
aH  of  a  sudden,  take  his  instructions  from 


his  adversaries,  cut  the  Bill  in  two,  and  re- 
store his  proposal  to  the  shape  which,  three 
years  before,  these  same  adversaries  had  re- 
pudiated with  derision.  The  Ministry  re- 
fused a  day ;  thev  had,  by  theu'  bold  expe- 
pedient  of  makmg  the  order  to  go  into 
Committee  a  Ministerial  question,  de- 
prived the  supporters  of  the  Bill  of  a  day, 
which  they  could  not  recover  at  that  period 
of  the  Session  without  the  aid  of  the  Minis- 
try, and  this  aid  the  Ministry  refused  to  give 
them.  The  Bill  was  got  rid  of  once  more. 
This  whole  course  of  proceeding,  from  1868 
to  the  present  hour,  admits  of  only  one  ex- 
planation. The  Ministers  are  under  certain 
engagements  to  the  Ultramontane  party. 
These  they  have  hitherto  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  out.  They  are  biding  their  time 
until  the  exertions  of  that  party  in  popular 
agitation,  or  the  weariness  of  the  public,  or 
the  despair  of  the  assailed  corporations,  or 
some  other  happy  conjuncture  of  circum- 
stances can  give  them  the  opportunity  of  re- 
deeming their  pledges. 

When  we  recollect  what  the  Ultramontane 
party  in  Ireland  is,  and  what  is  its  professed 
policy  on  education,  that  this  question  is  to 
be  kept  for  settlement  according  to  their 
good  pleasure  is  a  marvellous  commentary  on 
the  work  of  a  Ministry,  whose  business  was 
to  be,  as  Mr.  Bright  told  us  at  Birmingham 
in  1 868,  to  re-write  the  history  of  Ireland. 

Jt  is  quite  true  that  the  difficulty  of  at- 
taining the  great  end  of  University  reform 
in  Ireland, — enabling  the  influence  of  Uni- 
versity culture  to  permeate  all  the  social 
strata, — ^is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  position 
of  this  party.  But  the  power  of  this  party 
in  Ireland  is  directly  due  to  the  Liberal  poh- 
cy.  Their  influence  has  grown  steadily  in 
proportion  to  the  zeal  of  successive  Liberal 
Governments  to  win  their  favour.  The 
more  they  were  colirted,  the  more  conscions 
of  their  strength  did  they  become,  the 
more  extravagant  in  their  pretensions.  Their 
influence  on  this  question  of  education  is 
mainly  due  to  what  Mr.  Henley  calls  *the 
painful  subserviency  to  priestly  power'  re- 
cently observable  amongst  public  men. 
The  existence  of  this  party  in  Ireland  was 
a  special  reason  for  settling  the  system  of 
University  education  promptly  and  deci- 
sively on  some  distinct  principle,  such  as 
the  University  of  Dublin  proposed.  I  In- 
stead of  tummg  to  some  principle  for  a 
settlement  of  this  question,  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  given  one  further  instance  of  the  sub- 
serviency Mr.  Henley  complains  of,  and 
has  strengthened  the  power  of  UHramon- 
tanism  for  the  future. 

This  party  claiming  to  regulate  all  the  re- 
lations ,of  life,  and  growing  both  in  their 
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confidence  of  their  own  power  and  in  the 
sense  of  the  reality  of  it  with  every  fresh  at- 
tempt of  the  Liberals  to  court  them,  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  close  connection  ex- 
isting between  the  Roman  Church  and  the 
Irish  masses,  and  in  accordance  with  this 
policy  have  taken  charge  of  this  question  of 
education  in  the  name  of  the  Insh  people. 
Whilst  the  Roman  Catholic  masses  were 
still  prostrate,  suffering  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  past  struggles,  the  revived  power  of 
Ultramontanism  stepped  in  and  assumed 
their  leadership.  K  they  have  claims  to 
urge,  the  Ultramontane  states  it  for  them, 
and  of  course  from  the  Ultramontane  point 
of  view.  When  the  State  seeks  to  extend 
the  influence  of  education  in  Ireland,  it  is 
met  by  the  manifestoes  of  the  Irish  Bishops, 
manifestoes  unparalleled  in  the  epbcopal 
declarations  of  other  countries,  and  modelled 
on  the  latest  utterances  of  the  most  extreme 
of  modem  Popes.  Claims  which  in  other 
countries  are  glossed  over  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  time  or  locality,  are  asserted  in 
all  their  vigour  in  Ireland,  and  enforced  as 
the  demand  of  the  nation. 

Public  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
growth  of  this  party  in  Ireland  after  the 
opening  of  the  Queen's  University.     The 

Eosition  of  Roman  Catholics  in  relation  to 
igher  education  had  been  pressed  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyse  and  others  many  years  be- 
fore, and  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  to  creijte 
a  second  University  system  outside  Trinity 
College,  which  should  be  unhampered  by 
any  connection  with  a  State  Church.  With 
its  colleges  scattered  over  the  kingdom,  it 
was  to  be  more  readily  accessible  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  entail  less  expense  on  the 
students  than  the  more  ancient  universities, 
— ^to  form  the  crown  of  that  educational 
structure,  of  which  the  late  Lord  Derb^  had 
laid  the  foundation  in  the  National  System 
of  Education.  Before  this  project  came  to 
work,  however,  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  personal  constitution  and  in  the 
policy  of  the  Roman  Church.  Ultramon- 
tanism, stimulated  by  a  sense  of  its  power 
over  Liberal  politicians,  had  already  selected 
Ireland  for  the  practical  embodiment  of  its 
most  extreme  pretensions.  The  new  Uni- 
versity was  condemned  at  once,  and  though 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  have  taken 
advantage  of  its  institution  and  its  excellent 
system,  and  the  abilities  of  its  professors 
have  secured  it  a  great  position,  it  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  have  settled  the  question  of 
higher  culture  in  Ireland.  The  existence  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  the  principal  Uni- 
versity of  the  country  still  connected  with  a 
particular  Churchy  was  pointed  to  as  evi- 
dence that  the  question   was  not  settled. 


The  colleges  were  denounced  wHh  acrimony 
by  the  priests  as  a  mode  of  evading  the  po- 
pular claim  to  have  Trinity  College  turned 
into  a  Catholic  University,  or  to  have  a  Uni- 
versity of  their  own,  that  should  stand  in 
the  relation  to  the  Roman  Church  that  Tri- 
nity College  did  to  the  Established  Church. 

To  signalise  this  repudiation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  work,  the  Irish  Hierarchy  determined 
to  organize  a  University  of  their  own.  Sub- 
scriptions were  collected  in  Ireland  and  all 
over  the  world.  Shortly  after  the  Synod  of 
Thurles  in  1 860,  a  site  was  secured  in  the 
centre  of  Dublin,  and  under  the  authority  of 
a  Papal  Bull  the  Catholic  University  was 
opened  with  a  good  staff  of  professors,  and 
the  great  advantage  of  Dr.  Newman  as  Rec- 
tor. But  though  the  Catholic  population 
sent  their  subscriptions  to  found  the  institu- 
tion, they  never  sent  their  sons  to  fill  its 
halls. 

Had  the  Catholic  population  any  settled 
purpose  to  demand  legal  sanction  for  the  de- 
grees of  this  institution,  it  would  have  been 
quite  possible  for  them  to  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  its  arrangements  for  the  training  of 
their  children,  and  that  without  abandoning 
their  claims  to  have  a  d^ree-giving  power 
of  their  own.  The  London  University 
would  have  examined  the  students  of  the 
Catholic  University  for  degrees  without 
requiring  them  to  leave  Dublin.  It  is  quite 
true  that  this  arrangement  could  not  have 
been  considered  a  settlement.  We  will  ad- 
mit that  Irish  students,  if  they  are  to  have 
degrees  of  this  kind,  ought  to  have  some- 
body localised  in  Ireland  to  give  them. 
But  a  crowded  Catholic  University,  getting 
its  degrees  in  this  way  through  the  aid  of 
the  University  of  London,  would  have  been 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  the  Bishops 
could  have  produced  that  on  this  question 
they  had  taken  the  country  with  them. 
The  Bishops  have  never  attempted  to  turn 
the  Catholic  University  to  any  such  practi- 
cal account  It  has  been  founded  not  so 
much  to  educate  as  to  advertise  certain  theo- 
ries of  education, — ^as  the  Rector,  Dr. 
Woodlock,  describes  its  purpose  *  to  give  ex- 
pression and  a  living  embodiment'  to  the 
Bishops'  demands.  Dr.  Newman  soon  re- 
signed his  position,  for  reasons  which  have 
never  been  cleared  up.  The  staff  of  profes- 
sors is  stOl  maintained,  and  supplies  accom* 
plished  advocates  of  the  Ultramontane  party, 
but  as  an  educational  institution  it  1ms 
hardly  attained  the  rank  of  a  diocesan 
seminary. 

It  might  seem  at  first  the  readiest  mode  of 
settling  this  question  to  call  the  Roman  Hie^ 
rarchy  into  council,  and  see  what  help  they 
could  give  towards  the  settlement  of  a  ques- 
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tion  vhich  they  persistently  claim  the  right 
to  decide  authoritatively.  A  little  experi- 
ence, however,  shews  that  their  power  over 
the  Liberal  party  has  so  completely  demora- 
lised the  Irish  Bishops  as  to  make  any  set- 
tlemeDt  of  the  Idud  mipossible.  This  mode 
of  settlement  has  been  already  tried,  and  it 
is  worth  while  to  recall  attention  to  the 
negotiations  of  1868,  for  that  correspon- 
dence gives  us  the  clearest  and  most  authori- 
tative exposition  of  what  is  meant  by  '  col- 
leges conducted  on  purely  Catholic  princi- 
{^.'*  The  delegates  of  tbe  Bishops  de- 
manded in  1868 — 'That  the  examinations 
and  all  other  details  of  University  arrange- 
ments be  free  from  every  influence  hostile  to 
the  relimous  sentiments  of  Catholics,  and 
that  with  this  view  the  Catholic  element  be 
adequately  represented  upon  the  senate  or 
other  supreme  University  body,  by  persons 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  Bi- 
ahoDB,  priests,  and  people  of  Ireland.' 

These  papers  make  it  clear  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  on  this 
([ueation,  as  now  maintained,  and  that  of  the 
State  are  directly  antagonistic.  Parliament 
assumes,  as  the  first  principle  of  its  action  in 
regard  to  Universities,  that  it  is  responsible 
for  the  general  character  of  the  higher  cul- 
ture of  the  country,  as  far  as  any  body  ex- 
ternal to  the  University  is  responsible.  The 
Roman  Bishops,  on  the  other  nand,  maintain 
that  they,  and  not  the  State,  are  the  supreme 
tribunal.  Nor  is  this  all ;  they  hold  further 
thai  tbe  independence  of  the  learned  corpo- 
rations is  in  contradiction  to  the  right  order 
of  things.  To  make  these  bodies  indepen- 
dent \&  to  abandon  the  functions  of  the  epis- 
copacy, who  alone  are  charged  with  tbe 
office  (^  teaching.  The  professor  is  only  the 
delt^te  of  the  bishop,  and  must  be  subject 
to  hu  immediate  control.  The  Roman  Hie- 
rarchy stall  maintain  the  old  principle,  which 
made  the  degree-giving  power  of  the  early 
Universities  emanate  from  the  Pope,  al- 
though this  power  has  long  since  been  con- 
sidered all  over  the  world  as  emanating  from 
the  State.  The  present  position  of  tbe  Bi- 
shops is  simply  that,  whilst  they  recognise 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  power  of  the  State  to 
give  or  take  away  University  functions,  they 
contend  that,  as  regards  Roman  Catholics, 
thi«  power  should  be  wielded  by  the  State  as 
simcdy  the  delegation  of  the  Church.  And 
with  this  difference  of  fundamental  principle 
there  is  the  further  great  difference  of  prac- 
tical administration.  Whilst  every  year  the 
State,  if  we  except  the  case  of  France,  has 
come  more  and  more  to  acknowledge  in  the 
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work  of  education  the  importance  of  secur- 
ing the  independence  of  the  educational  or- 
ganism, the  Roman  Church  in  modem  times 
refuses  it  all  independence  and  watches  most 
jealously  the  limits  of  its  action. 

These  views  we  find  asserted  by  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Bishops  in  various  forms 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Queen's  Colleges 
to  the  present  time.  Discussing  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  Roman  Catholic  College 
with  Sir  George  Grey  in  1866,  they  sti- 
pulated : — 

**  *  The  four  Roman  Catholic  Archbishops,  for 
the  time  being,  shaU  be  Visitors  6f  the  said 
College,  and  their  authority  be  supreme  in 
questions  regarding  fedth  or  morals,  and  in  all 
other  things  in  the  mid  eolUge. 

*That  the  Governors,  for  the  time  being, 
shall  have  full  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  ap- 
point, and  as  they  shall  see  occasion  to  remove, 
as  well  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  the  Professors, 
and  other  members  of  the  Faculties,  the  Tutors 
and  Masters,  as  also  the  Secretary,  and  all  offi- 
cers, agents,  and  servants  of  the  said  College.' 

Lord  Mayo  was  most  anxious  to  enlist  the 
Irish  Bishops  in  the  work  of  higher  educa- 
tion, provided  he  could  obtain  any  guaran- 
tee that  their  co-operation  would  be  an  aid 
and  x>ot  a  hindrance.  He  opened  the  nego- 
tiations, of  1868,  starting  with  an  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  State  control ;  and,  tak- 
ing up  the  propositions  of  the  Bishops,  he 
asked  them  to  suggest  some  way  in  which 
the  State  could  meet  their  views  without 
abandoning  its  own  responsibility.  He 
said,  '  It  is  proposed  to  found  a  new  Univer- 
sity which  should,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  stand  in  the  same  position  to 
Roman  Catholics  that  Trinity  College  does 
to  Protestants ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the 
governing  body  should  consist  of  and  the 
teaching  should  be  conducted  mainly  by 
Roman  Catholics,  but  that  full  security 
should  be  taken  that  no  religious  influence 
should  be  brought  to  bear  on  students  who 
belonged  to  another  faith.'  He  proposed,  in 
fact,  to  found  a  denominational  University 
with  a  conscience  clause ;  but  he  stipulated 
for  *  a  lay  element  of  much  power  and  influ- 
ence in  *  its  governing  body,'  and  for  its 
autonomy  as  an  institution.  He  asked  only 
that  it  should  be  really  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion, not  a  mere  delegation  constituted  of 
the  Bishops'  servants.  The  Bishops,  in  their 
reply,  started  with  the  proposition  that  the 
Chancellor  must  be  a  Bishop  ;  '  though  in  a 
mixed  university  that  high  office  might  be 
fitly  given  to  laymen,  in  a  professedly  Catho- 
lic University  it  is  not  so.^  Then,  as  to  the 
senate,  they  said : — 

'  The  safety  of  faith  and  morals  in  tbe  Uni- 
versity can  only  be  secured  by  recognising  m, 
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the  Bishops,  as  members  of  the  senate,  the 
right  whi<ih  as  bishops  they  possess,  and  which 
all  Catholics  must  acknowledge  them  to  pos- 
sess, of  pronouncing  authoritaUvely  upon  mat- 
ters of  faith  and  morals.  That  right  belongs  to 
them,  and  to  them  alone,  as  compared  with  lay- 
men and  mere  ecclesiastics  of  the  second  order. 
According  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  it  is  not  compet^t  for  lay- 
men, not  even  for  clergymen  of  the  second  or- 
der, however  learned,  to  judge  authoritatively 
of  faith  and  morality  :  that  it  is  the  exclusive 
province  of  bishops.  As  faith  and  morality 
may  bo  injuriously  affected  by  the  heterodox 
teaching  of  professors,  lecturers,  or  other  offi- 
cers, or  by  their  bad  moral  example,  or  by  the 
introduction  of  bad  books  into  the  University 
programme,  the  veir  least  power  that  would  be 
cUimedJfor  the  Bishops  in  the  senate,  with  a 
view  to  the  counteraction  of  such  evUs,  would 
be  that  of  an  absolute  ne^tive  on  such  books, 
and  on  the  first  nomination  of  professors,  et 
cetera,  as  well  as  their  continuing  to  hold  their 
offices  after  having  been  judged  by  the  Bishops 
in  the  senate  to  have  grievously  offended 
against  faith  or  morals.^ 

That  correspondence  proved  the  extrava- 
gant hopes  witk  which  their  control  over  the 
Liberal  pt^rty  had  filled  the  Bishops.  Whilst 
the  State  acknowledged  its  responsibilities 
as  modem  opinion  understands  them^  it  was 
not  possible  to  constitute  a  denominational 
CTniversity  on  any  principles  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  who  demanded  that  Universi- 
ty, would  accept  Thus  was  one  step  made 
towards  arriving  at  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  one  which  we  owe  to  the  courage 
of  Lord  Mayo  in  declaring  his  readiness  to 
take  the  aid  of  the  Bishops  if  he  could  se- 
cure that  their  co-operation  would  really 
forward  the  cause  of  education.  That  sdme 
year  the  Liberal  Opposition  in  their  criti- 
cisms of  Lord  Mayors  n^otiations  adopted 
the  further  principle  of  action,  as  the  deci- 
sion of  public  opinion,  that  the  State  could 
not  constitute  a  denominational  University 
on  any  terms  whatever.     Lord  Mayo's  ex- 

G Hence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in 
iland  established  the  particular  proposi- 
tion ;  the  Liberal  principle  endorsed  by 
Parliament  in  1868,  and  since  in  subsequent 
sessions,  establishes  the  universal. 

To  this  latter  principle  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
always  professed  his  adherence,  and  when 
reproached  with  the  ambiguity  of  his  utte- 
rances on  the  question  of  Irish  education,  he 
has  constantly  appealed  to  the  distinctness 
of  his  declarations  never  to  charter  or  endow 
a  denominational  University,  and  latterly  he 
has  added,  though  with  some  hesitation, '  or 
College.' 

But  there  are  other  dangers  besides  any 
trifling  with  this  pledge.  What  the  public 
fear  is  such  a  subtle  perversion  of  the  whole 


functions  of  the  University  as  shall  enable 
the  Ministry  to  gratify  some  of  the  designs 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  without  running 
counter  to  any  settled  public  coovictioa 
To  make  a  University  degree  mean  merely 
the  passing  of  a  certain  examination,  seems 
a  mere  change  of  detail  to  most  peiBone 
who  know  that  passing  examinations  is  ge- 
nerally an  important  condition  of  obtainii^ 
degrees.  If  we  add  that  the  higher  prizes 
of  the  University  provided  by  its  eadow- 
ments  shall  be  distributed  at  this  examina- 
tion; and  again,  that,  as  this  examination 
is  to  be  open  to  all  comers,  its  conduct 
cannot  be  confided  to  the  members  of  a  par- 
ticular College,  we  have  a  series  of  proposi- 
tions, each  of  them  in  itself  more  or  leas 
Plausible,  which  taken  together  will  enable 
Parliament  to  bestow  the  endowments  of 
Dublin  upon  the  students  of  the  Catholic 
University  or  of  the  Diocesan  Seminaries, 
and,  what  is^still  more  important,  to  transfer 
the  control  of  the  University  examinations 
from  the  authorities  of  Trinity  College  to 
some  new  body  nominated  by  the  Govem- 
mentw 

As  long  ago  as  1866  the  principle  of  this 
scheme,  suggested  by  the  example  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  of  the  French 
and  Belgian  systems,  was  urged  upon  the 
public  in  connection  with  the  Irish  Uni- 
versity system.  An  examining  Board,  nomi- 
nated by  the  State,  which  should  give  dis- 
tinctions and  money  prizes  to  all  comers,  ir- 
respective of  their  place  of  education,  seemed 
to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The 
prints  contended  for  the  right  to  impart 
such  knowledge  as  they  thought  fit  to  give 
through  their  own  agents  and  under  t^beir 
own  immediate  control ;  and  they  said  that 
the  pupils  so  educated  ought,  on  the  prin^ 
ciples  of  equality,  to  be  able  to  get  the  same 
legal  stamp  for  their  acquirements  and  to  en- 
joy the  same  emoluments  and  social  status  aa 
those  educated  in  Protestant  or  unsectarian 
institutions,  provided  such  pupils  attained 
the  same  standard  of  knowledge.  If  tiiero 
were  a  Board  of  Examiners  ready  to  test  the 
acquirements  of  all  young  men  presented  te 
them,  and  to  give  them  degrees,  scholarshipsy 
fellowships,  according  to  their  several  menta^ 
the  difficulty  would  be  apparently  removed. 
It  is  true  that  a  peculiar  practice  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  Dublin  University,  and 
which  we  shall  refer  to  presently,  snppliel 
this  system  of  giving  degrees  by  examina^ 
tion.  But  this  facility  has  been  set  aside  ift 
this  controversy,  on  the  ground  that  the  iQ« 
stitution  being  essentially  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholics  should  not  be  asked  to  take  ad« 
vantage  of  these  examinations.  The  de^ 
mand  for  a  system  ot  examinations  as  put 
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forward  in  conDection  'with  Irish  University 
edflcation  always  a8same»  the  creation  of  a 
Bcw  institution,  and  such  an  institution 
woi^d  require  something  in  the  way  of  en- 
dowment. 

Were  it  demonstrated  that  such  a  Board 
would  be  likely  to  extend  education  in  Ire- 
laad,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  supplement 
ttie  existing  University  system  in  Ireland  by 
some  such  scheme,  which  would  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  precedents  in  England 
md  in  Belgium.  If  a  certain  numl^r  of 
Roman  Catholics  would  come  up  to  this 
Examining  Board  who  would  not  come  up 
to  any  Uniyersity  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term,  it  would  be  better  that 
the  country  should  have  them  with  such 
training  as  reading  for  their  degrees  at  home 
or  in  the  priests*  schools  would  give  them, 
than  altogether  without  any  training  of  the 
kind.  But  the  allotment  of  public  money  to 
fbnnd  such  an  institution  is  not  the  form, 
in  which  this  scheme  of  an  examining  Board 
has  hitherto  been  presented  by  eiSier  the 
Government  or  their  allies,  or  by  the  Irish 
Bishops.  Nor  is  such  a  proposition  ever 
likety  to  find  favour  in  Parliament.  With 
large  public  grants  for  primary  education, 
Tery  considerable  for  the  Queen's  University 
and  its  Colleges,  and  with  an  existing  State 
endowment  for  Triinity  College,  ParUament 
wiU  hesitate  to  impose  any  further  burdens 
on  the  public  funds  for  purposes  of  Irish 
education.  All  references  to  this  scheme 
p(Hnt  to  the  project  of  making  either  of  the 
existing  Universities  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ment. That  is,  institutions  that  work  well 
are  to  be  stripped  of  their  endowments,  and 
changed  into  a  new  shape,  with  the  certain 
resnlt  of  giving  the  Ultramontane  party  the 
control  over  higher  education  in  Ireland, 

In  submission  to  the  agitation  of  the 
Bishops,  the  introduction  of  the  examining 
principle  was  actually  attempted  in  1 866  by 
a  liberal  Ministry,  not  materially  different 
in  its  constitution  from  the  present  one. 
The  sopplemental  charter  was  intended  to 
convert  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland 
into  an  Examining  Board.  Hitherto  a 
Queen's  University  degree  had  signified  at- 
tendance on  Idctures, — not  merely  passing 
an  examination.  "  To  qualify  for  a  degree 
in  the  Queen's  University  the  student  must 
reside  for  three  years  at  one  of  the  Queen's 
Cofl^es,  and  pursue  a  regular  course  of 
Btody  under  the  instruction  and  guidance  of 
the  college  professors.  The  progress  of  the 
student  durmg  his  course  is  not  only  tested 
by  frequent,  in  some  cases  daily  examina- 
tions, but  he  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  from 
the  studies  of  one  year  to  those  of  the  next 


tin  he  has  passed  a  qualifying  examination 
in  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  year.'  * 
Again,  Dr.  Andrews  says :  *  The  system  of 
education  is  so  far  professional  that  the 
normal  branches  of  study  are  taught  by 
special  persons,  but  the  students  are  not  in 
the  position  of  mere  hsteners  to  the  profes- 
sors '  prelections ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
required,  bj  the  aid,  partly  of  text  books, 
partly  of  their  own  notes,  to  prepare  them- 
selves diligently  in  the  subjects  of  the  course, 
and  their  progress  is  tested  both  by  written 
exercises  and  oral  examinations,  the  latter 
held  in  some  classes  daily,  in  none  less  than 
once  a  week.'  Thus  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity system  implied  matriculation  at  one 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  a  regularly  ap- 
pointed course  of  instruction  previous  to  the 
degree.  The  students  did  not  live  in  com- 
mon as  in  the  Colleges  of  the  other  Universi- 
ties, but  they  pursued  their  work  in  common 
through  the  whole  course. 

Such  was  the  system  of  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity which  the  Ministry  of  1866  attempted 
to  modify  for  their  own  purposes.  That 
Ministry  had  pledged  themselves  to  deal 
with  the  priests'  demands.  Sir  George 
Grey  had  sketched  out  the  plan  of  this  Ex- 
amining Board.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  remonstrated,  and  exacted  a 
pledge  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the 
Government  until  Pmrliament  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  a  definite  opinion 
upon  the  whole  question.  Mganwhile,  Mr.  . 
Chichester  Fortescue  introduced  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  the  complement  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's English  Reform  Bill,  then  urder 
discussion;  and  in  introducing  the  Bill 
Mr.  Fortescue  referred  again  to  the  pro- 
posal of  Sir  George  Grey,  giving  the 
existence  of  that  scheme  as  one  of  his 
reasons  for  proposing  to  give  a  Parlia- 
mentary representation  to  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity. The  Irish  Bill  stood  over  to  await 
the  fate  of  the  English  Bill;  and  Parlia- 
ment relied  upon  the  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  nothing  affecting  University  Edu- 
cation should  be  done  without  a  formal  dis- 
cussion. When  the  Ministry  fell  in  June, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  charter  designed 
to  effect  the  required  changes  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Queen's  University  had  received 
the  sign  manual  When  reminded  of  their 
previous  declaration,  the  Ministers  said, 
*  Why,  you  knew  all  about  it.  We  told  you 
when  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  mtroduced 
what  we  were  resolved  to  do.  Why  did  not 
you  object  then?'  That  ground,  for  the 
graduates  of  the  University,  with  great  pub- 

*  *  Studium  Generftle,'  p.  17. 
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lie  charter  fell  to  the  spirit,  disputed  its  legal- 
ity, and  obtained  a  decision  from  the  Rolls 
Court  in  Ireland,  that  so  materially  did  the 
new  charter  change  the  constitution  of  the 
University  that  the  Senate,  as  trustees  of 
the  rights  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Uni- 
versity, exceeded  their  powers  in  accept- 
ingit. 

The  present  Ministry  is  supposed  to  he 
governed  in  ita  Irish  policy  hy  much  the 
same  influences  that  produced  the  Supple- 
mental Charter.  Mr.  Lowe  is  the  Chief  ad- 
dition to  the  Ministry  who  is  likely  to  claim 
a  voice  on  this  question ;  and  his  language 
at  Halifax,  in  1871,  and  on  Other  occasions, 
shews  that  the  scheme  attempted  in  1866 
on  the  basis  of  the  Queen's  University  is  one 
which,  given  to  the  world  less  scandalously, 
would  find  in  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer a  vigorous  advocate.  It  would 
recommend  itself  to  him  not  merely  as  a 
happy  device  to  rescue  his  colleagues  from 
their  embarrassing  position,  but  as  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  true  theory  of  a 
University.  '  Wiiat  I  mean  by  a  University,' 
siudMr.  Lowe,  *  is  an  Examining  Board.'  En- 
dowments for  teachers  or  professors  he  alto- 
gether objected  to.  *  I  hold  that  teaching  is 
a  trade,  like  anything  else.  Those  who 
want  teaching  should  pay  for  it'  But  the 
State  should  test  the  teaching.  What  the 
State  has  to  do  with  are,  not  the  Colleges 
that  teach,  but  the  Universities — the  Examin- 
ing Boards.  •  *  The  examining  and  conferring 
of  degrees  should  be  carefully  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  teaching,  and  placed 
in  hands  quite  away  from  those  whose  duty 
it  has  been  to  teach.  I  think  Government 
would  do  the  most  useful  thing  if,  instead  of 
founding  Colleges,  it  founded  Universities 
— ^not  many  Universities,  the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter.' The  principles  on  which  Mr.  Lowe 
advocates  this  scheme  would  go  to  destroy* 
not  only  Dublin  and  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
but  also  the  Colleges  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  the  Scotch  Universities. 

This,  or  some  similar  scheme,  is  specially 
advocated  in  reference  to  Trinity  College, 
the  endowments  of  which  are  to  supply  the 
funds  for  the  Examining  Board.  The  con- 
version of  the  University  into  an  Examining 
Board,  without  any  teaching  functions,  would 
necessitate  a  new  organization  for  the  Uni- 
versity. The  present  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  all  teachers.  That  is  their  trade, 
to  use  Mr.  Lowe's  phrase.  A  new  govern- 
ment must  be  found  for  the  University.  In 
this  new  government  we  shall  probably  have 
the  principle  of  *  adequate  representation '  of 
denominations  applied,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
National  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
where  one-half  of  the  members  must  be  Ro- 


man Catholics;  that  is,  we  shall  have  the 
profession  of  a  particular  creed  made  a  con- 
dition of  exercising  functions  in  the  highest 
department  of  education.  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  already  given  some  hints  on  this  subject, 
when  he  spoke  of  a  representation  in  such 
Boards,  'not  according  to  the  accidents  of 
individual  character,  but  by  some  fixed  rales 
which  should  secure  the  permanence  of  that 
representation;'  i.  e.,  some  arrangement  by 
which  men  should  be  appointed  to  the  con- 
trol of  national  culture,  not  because  they 
were  qualified  for  the  post  by  accidents  of 
individual  character  or  of  acquirement^  but 
because  they  had  some  token  or  authority 
from  other  people. 

How  far  a  University  constituted  on  such 
a  plan  would  be  connected  with  Trinity  Col- 
lege might  be  a  question.  K  a  Univeiaty 
were  constituted  strictly  on  Mr.  Lowe's  prin- 
ciple of  an  Examining  Board,  the  College 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  it  than 
any  other  teaching  body  that  might  send  np 
students  for  examination.  Plundered  of  its 
endovrments  and  stripped  of  its  UniverHty 
faculties,  it  might  be  left  such  independeQce 
as  would  any  longer  remain  when  the  whole 
education  of  the  country  was  subjected  to 
the  test  of  a  body  who  examine  but  do  not 
teach.  But  whatever  was  the  fate  of  the 
College,  one  essential  object  of  the  promo- 
ters of  the  new  scheme  would  be  achieved, 
one  additional  temptation  would  be  offered 
to  the  Ultramontane  party  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposed  plan.  Trinity  College  would 
be  deprived  of  its  present  position.  The 
new  organization  would  not  have  to  .fear 
competition  with  the  resources  or  repute  of 
the  University  of  Dublin  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. This  is  to  them  more  essential  than 
the  possession  of  the  endowments.  The  dan- 
ger which  the  Rector  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity foresaw  in  Mr.  Fawcett's  scheme 
would  be  finally  obviated.  *  It  proposes,'  said 
Dr.  Woodlock,  speaking  of  the  abolition  of 
tests  in  Trinity  College,  *  to  settle  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  our  Catholic  country,  and  for  the 
use  of  our  Catholic  nation,  a  non-Catholic  Col- 
lege and  University,  backed  up  by  all  the 
prestige  of  the  antiquity,  the  wealth  and  the 
learning  of  Trinity  College.' 

Were  the  existing  Universities  of  Ireland 
even  less  successful  than  they  prove  to  be, 
less  full  of  promise  for  the  future,  the  objec- 
tions to  superseding  them  by  a  new  State 
scheme  of  education  would  be  still  overwhelm- 
ing. The  whole  drift  of  the  agitation 
against  the  existing  Universities,  as  carried 
on  by  the  Ultramontane  party  and  abetted 
by  the  Government,  points  not  to  introducing 
some  new  element  into  the  University  sys- 
tem of  Ireland,  but  to^bsorbing  the  existing 
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ifistitHtioDS,  their  revenues,  or  their  privileges^ 
is  some  institution  created  by  the  State. 
Both  the  present  condition  of  the  contro- 
Teny  and  the  language  of  the  Liberal  press 
iBi|^  that  this  new  institution  will  be  some 
nodification  of  the  principle  of  an  Examining 
Board.  Fortunately  we  have  the  light  of 
eiperience  to  determine  the  relation  between 
the  system  of  Examining  Boards  and  nation- 
al culture.  I>r.  Playfair  has  given  the  pub- 
Ke  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and  research 
OD  this  question.  In  his  lucid  pamphlet  we 
ba?e  abundant  authorities  on  the  working  of 
the  institations  founded  on  the  principle  of 
Enunining  Boards. 

The  University  of  London  claims  attention 
fint^  both  because  it  is  in  that  institiition  that 
we  find  this  principle  most  thoroughly  ap- 
pfied,  and  on  account  of  the  high  reputatioD 
which  its  degrees  enjoy.  That  University 
^btes  ^m  1836,  but  it  did  not  assume  that 
^ple  character  of  an  Examining  Board, 
which  has  charmed  Mr.  Lowe,  until  1858. 
The  earlier  charter  admitted  to  the  examina- 
ti<Mi  for  its  degrees  only  students  from  Uni- 
▼emty  College  or  King's  College,  London, 
or  from  such  other  institutions  as  should  be 
empowered  under  the  sign  manual  to  issue 
eemficates  of  qualification  for  this  examina- 
tion. It  was  only  by  the  Charter  of  1858 
that  the  senate  were  empowered  to  make  re- 
gnkitions  for  admitting  to  all  degrees,  other 
thsn  medical,  persons  not  educated  in  any 
University  or  College,  or  authorised  institu- 
tioiL  The  London  University,  from  its  lo- 
cally and  its  constitution,  is  open  to  and  ob- 
tains recruits  from  the  whole  English-speak- 
ing world.  It  is  located  amidst  one  of  the 
greatest  aggregations  of  wealth  and  popula- 
tion known  to  modem  times.  Yet  in  the  ten 
jears  that  have  passed  under  the  new  system, 
from  1860  to  1870,  though  the  yearly  num- 
ber of  its  matriculated  students  has  increased 
from  266  in  1861,  to  420  in  1870,  *  the  ave- 
nge number  of  aJl  its  graduates,  scholastic, 
edenlafic,  legal,  and  medical,  is  180,  while 
the  arts  degrees  alone  in  the  two  Irish  Uni- 
vernties  that  appeal  to  so  much  more  limited 
a  population  amount  to  838.'  Though  the 
new  University  has  been  useful  as  an  element 
of  variety,  and  its  matriculation  examination 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  secon- 
dary schools,  it  icannot  claim  to  have  yet 
mariced  a  new  era  in  our  estimate  of  Univer- 
sity work.  The  number  of  its  degrees  con- 
ftiues  small  as  compared  with  other  Univer- 
otiea  in  the  United  Kingdom,  even  in  com- 
parison with  so  junior  a  University  as  the 
Qaecn's  in  Ireland,  which  conferred  172 
degrees  in  1871,  whilst  the  average  number 
ecoferred  by  the  University  of  London  during 
^  last  five  years  is,  as  we  have  already 
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mentioned,  only  180.  But  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  this  system  as  one  upon  which 
we  are  to  build  up  the  training  of  a  nation, 
still  more  important  than  the  small  number 
of  degrees  is  the  fact,  that  the  proportion  of 
these  degrees  to  the  number  of  matriculated 
students  is  diminishing.  From  the  year  1888 
to  1 862  four  matriculated  students  produced 
a  new  graduate  in  arts ;  for  the  last  four 
years,  the  proportion  is  nearly  six  students 
to  one  graduate. 

The  common  reply  is,  that  the  paucity  of 
its  degrees  is  due  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  London  University  examinations.  '  Any 
University,'  I>r.  Playfair  answers,  *  may  raise 
a  fancy  standard  and  yet  fail  in  its  national 
purpose.  It  is  not  to  give  a  special  stamp  to 
a  few  individuals  that  a  Umversity  should 
exist,  but  to  give  a  direction  and  impart  an 
influence  to  national  culture,  to  promote  effi- 
cient study  amongst  many,  as  proved  by  their 
obtaining  degrees  on  fair  and  reasonable 
terms.'  No  one  denies  the  work  that  the 
London  University  has  done,  or  wishes  to 
interfere  with  it.  If  its  proceedings  are 
narrowly  scanned  and  exposed  to  searching 
criticism,  this  does  not  arise  from  any  hostili- 
ty to  the  institution,  but  from  the  position 
into  which  its  admirers  have  thrust  it,  in 
contrast  with  existing  Universities.  If  we 
suppose  Mr.  Lowe  in  earnest  when  he  talks 
of  the  superiority  of  Examining  Boards  over 
the  systems  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
adds  of  those  Examining  Boards  the  fewer 
the  better,  we  must  conclude  that  his  pur- 
pose at  least  is,  that  the  London  University 
-shall  ultimately  swallow  up  the  other  English 
Universities,  just  as  the  new  Examining  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  is  to  swallow  up  Trinity 
College  and  the  Queen's  University,  and  some 
Scotch  Board  the  four  Scotch  Universities. 

We  have  plenty  of  indications  that  this 
new  theory  of  the  nature  of  Universities  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Lowe  has 
declared  the  general  principle  without  any 
special  reference.  He  will  advocate  it  as  in- 
trinsically the  best  in  itself,  not  as  an  Irish  idea ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  has  long  since  foreshadow- 
ed its  application  to  Scotland.  When  this 
scheme  was  first  under  discussion  in  refe- 
rence to  Ireland  in  1865,  he  referred  to  the 
probability  of  its  bein^^  ultimately  adopted 
for  the  Scotch  Universities.  It  is  true  that 
with  the  discussions  on  this  topic  before  him, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  at  Liverpool,  treated  the  prin- 
ciple of  examinations  in  a  very  different  way 
from  Mr.  Lowe.  He  started  with  a  depre- 
ciation of  it  as  regards  its  efficiency  for  high- 
er culture.  But  whilst  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  sees  at  least  one  side  of  a 
truth  vividly,  and  holds  to  it  tenaciously,  Mr. 
GladM^one  is  above  conviction,  and  later  on  in 
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that' address  be  finds  that  examinations  do 
for  us  in  yoath  what  nothing  else  can  do. 
How  far  Mr.  Gladstone  has  become  on  this 
question  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Lowe,  is  a  subject 
vet  veiled  from  our  knowledge.  Whilst  the 
University  corporations  both  of  England  and 
of  Ireland  are  being  summoned  to  vindicate 
before  the  public  their  rights  to  these  endow- 
ments as^  teaching  bodies,  the  second  member 
of  the  Ministry  has  distinctly  declared  his 
conviction  that  endowments  ought  not  to  be 
employed  for  teaching,  only  for  testing  it. 

We  repeat,  we  do  not  ctispnte  the  merits 
of  the  London  University :  all  we  contend  is 
that  its  achievements  are  not  such  as  to  es- 
tablish its  claim  to  supplant  the  other  Uni- 
versities. And  it  is  onlv  on  this  hypothesis 
that  its  existence  is  available  as  a  precedent 
in  favour  of  the  Irish  scheme.  That  scheme, 
we  must  recollect,  is  not  one  to  establish  an 
Examining  Board  in  addition  to  other  Uni- 
versities, but  to  substitute  such  a  body  in 
the  place  of  distinguished  prosperous  insti- 
tutions.. 

But  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Mr. 
Lowe's  principle  were  applied,  and  that  the 
other  Universities  in  the  country  were  rolled 
into  the  London  University.  We  should 
then  have  difficulties  of  a  new  kind  in  that 
unity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
French  system,  and  which  is,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opi- 
nion, mainly  the  cause  of  the  decadence  of 
learning  in  France.  Unity  was  the  great 
principle  of  the  first  Revolution  reformers  in 
France.  The  twenty-three  Universities  of  the 
kingly  period  were  all  absorbed  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  France.  This  institution  became 
the  State  department  of  education,  and  its 
governing  body  determines  the  whole  course 
of  instruction  of  every  kind  in  the  country. 
In  some  respects  this  University  may  be  said 
to  be  a  teaching  rather  than  a  purely  exami- 
ning body.  But  the  essential  condition  of  real 
teaching  is  to  depend  for  the  teaching  on  the 
teachers.  This  is  abhorrent  to  the  French 
principle  of  unity,  that  principle  of  unity  to 
which  Mr.  Lowe  is  attached.  The  University 
of  France  prescribes  everything.  It  is  not,  like 
the  London  University,  located  at  one  par- 
ticular spot  Mr.  Lowe  would  probably  pre- 
fer sending  out  its  examiners  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  where  anyone  wants  a  de- 
gree and  is  prepared  to  undergo  a  particular 
examination,  it  matters  not  whence  ne  comes. 
The  University  of  France  looks  after  the 
teaching  as  well  as  the  examining,  but  the 
teaching  must  be  of  a  particular  kind,  adapt- 
ed to  a  particular  examination  determined 
•  at  the  centre.  The  teaching  becomes  in  this 
.  system  not  the  pursuit  of  any  branch  of 
:  knowledge,  but  the  learning  by  rote  for  a 


particular  examination.  The  French  system 
not  only  gives  its  degrees  as  the  rewinrd  of 
cram,  but  provides  an  army  of  crammers  to 
drill  the  candidates.  Hie  degree  of  this 
University  is  not '  a  fancy  d^ree,'  like  that 
of  London,  where  the  proportion  between 
matriculated  students  and  graduates  is  nearly 
six  to  one.  In  France  the  proportion  is  about 
two  to  one.  It  is  a  practical  institution,  and 
must  make  its  d^rees  accessible  to  the  na- 
tion ;  accordingly  everything  is  determined 
by  a  single  department,  the  reading  of  each 
pupil  and  the  questions  that  shall  be  pat  to 
him.  The  degrees  have  necessarily  aome- 
thing  of  that '  unity  with  themselveB '  which 
the  London  degrees  have  not,  and  yet  it  is 
to  the  want  of  that  unity  that  is  traced  what- 
ever influence  the  London  University  has 
been  able  to  exert  by  way  of  a  noble  stimu- 
lus upon  the  intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 
Once  the  scheme  of  a  single  examining  Uni- 
versity is  developed,  as  Mr.  Lowe  wisnes  it 
developed,  it  must  lose  this  solitary  advan- 
tage. 

M.  Breal  has  well  described  the  spasmodic 
efforts  made  in  France  to  give  some  character 
to  the  degree.  After  stating  that  in  every 
2600  candidates  for  the  haccalauriat  h 
leitres  1400  are  rejected,  and  the  reproaches 
which  this  large  number  of  rejections  brings 
upon  the  authorities,  he  continues : — 

'  Tous  les  dix  ans,  sur  les  reclamations  pub- 
liques  on  remanie  les  programmes,  on  augmente 
ou  Ton  diminue  le  nonibre  des  compositions. 
Aujourd^hui,  los  testes  k  expliquer  sontindi- 
qu6s  d'avance ;  demain  on  fait  traduire  le  can- 
didat  k  livre  ouvert  Tantdt  le  progranune  est 
trouv6  trop  exigeant,  tantdt  comme  la  decadence 
des  etudes  devient  6vidente,  11  est  rendu  pins 
diffldle.* 

French  writers  are  almost  unanimous  on 
the  intellectual  decline  which  this  system  has 
brought  about  in  their  country.  Amidst 
the  multitude  of  eminent  authorities  which 
Dr.  Playfair  has  collected  we  need  cite  only 
one : — 

*The  system  of  examinations  and  competi- 
tions on  the  great  scale  is  illustrated  in  Chinif 
where  it  has  produced  a  general  and  incurable 
senility.  In  France  we  have  already  gone  far 
in  the  same  direction,  and  that  is  not  one  of 
the  least  causes  of  our  abasement  The  paltry 
faculties  created  by  the  first  Empire  in  no  way 
replace  the  great  and  beautiful  system  of  riral 
Universities  with  their  separate  autonomies— 
a  system  which  all  Europe  borrowed  from 
France,  and  which  all  countries  but  France 
have  preserved.  We  must  create  in  the  pro- 
vinces four  or  six  Universities,  each  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.' 

*  *  Llnstruction  Publique/  p.  267. 
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In  Bdgionu  with  its  population  of  four 
and  ft  half  millions,  we  find,  as  in  Scotland 
with  a  population  of  three  and  a  half  mil- 
fions,  four  Universities.  Those  of  Ghent 
and  liege  are  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  State ;  those  of  Brussels  and  Louvain, 
maintained  by  private  endowments  and 
local  grants,  represent  respectively  the  Se- 
cularist and  the  Ultramontane  sections  of 
the  eountiy.  ¥ov  the  purpose  of  conferring 
d^rees  these  four  Universities  are  brought 
iato  two  groups,  with  a  State  and  an  ex- 
clusive Univeraily  in  each.  The  examining 
Boards  thus  formed  constitute  degree-giving 
bodies  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Queen's 
University  in  Ireland.  The  Board  in  each 
group  consists  of  an  equal  number  of  pro- 
JesBors  from  each  of  the  two  Universities, 
sod  a  president  unconnected  with  the  Uni- 
vecnty,  but  of  high  position  in  the  country. 
This  officer  is  the  only  element  iu  the  ex- 
aminiug  body  foreign  to  the  University 
oiganization.  Just  io  the  same  way,  in  the 
Qoeen's  University,  courts  of  examiners  for 
degrees  are  formed  from  amongst  the  pro- 
feasors  of  the  three  Colleges  who  send  up 
candidates  for  those  degrees.  To  obtain  a 
degree  in  Belgium  from  either  of  those  two 
University  bodies,  the  candidate  must  have 
eompleted  his  course  at  one  of  the  Univer- 
aties.  But  beside  these  two  groups  of  Uni- 
?enities  is  the  Jury  Central,  which  also  gives 
degrees,  and  that  without  reference  to  any 
oil^ial  course  of  instruction.  This  is  the 
institution  which  most  closely  resembles  the 
London  University.  It  alone  possesses  the 
characteristics  that  Mr.  Lowe  eulogizes ;  but 
io  Beh^ium  it  exists  in  competition  with  four 
great  Universities.  It  is  one  of  three  sepa< 
rate  and  independent  degree-giving  organi- 
zations ;  and  wo  have  this  remarkable  fact, 
tb^  in  1867,  whilst  the  Academic  Juries 
had  1214  candidates  for  degrees,  the  Jury 
Central  had  only  20;  and,  amongst  those 
twenty,  the  rejections  were  at  the  rate  of  60 
per  cent.  Dr.  Playfair  sums  up  the  result 
as  to  the  Belgian  University  system  : — 

•  Founded  expressly  with  the  view  of  giving 
the  freest  openmflr  to  private  institutions  and 
home  studies,  it  has  been,  in  spite  of  itself, 
forced  more  and  more  into  an  academic  chan- 
nd,  and  is  now  as  completely  University  in  its 
character  as  the  method  of  graduation  pursued 
hj  the  Queen^s  University  in  Ireland.  It  is 
troe  that  an  unacademic  door  still  remains 
open  for  candidates ;  but  as  they  have  nearly 
ceased  to  enter  it,  the  State  may  soon  be  tired 
ef  continuing  an  invitation  which  the  people 
will  not  accept* 

The  remaining  exception  to  the  general 
practice  as  to  University  degrees  is  the 
CQfltom  which  grew  up  in  Dublin  of  allow- 


ing those  students  who  so  preferred  it  to 
qualify  for  degrees  by  a  series  of  examina- 
tions. Residence  within  the  College  is  not 
obligatory  in  Dublin.  The  area  of  the  Col- 
lege is  limited,  and  many  of  the  students 
prefer  residing  with  their  parents  or  friends 
in  the  city  or  its  neighbourhood.  Most  of 
those  who  reside  thus  outside  the  walls  of 
the  College  pursue  the  same  course  of  studies 
as  those  interned  in  the  College.  They 
attend  the  course  of  lectures  regularly,  and 
correspond  exactly  to  the  ordinary  Queen's 
College  student,  who  has  no  option  of 
residing  within  the  College  waUs.  But  there 
is  a  third  class  of  Dublin  men  who  never  at- 
tend lectures  at  all,  but,  having  matriculated 
three  years  previously,  may  go  in  for  the 
degree  examination  in  their  fourth  year,  if 
they  have  passed  seven  other  examinations 
distributed  over  the  three  previous  y^ars. 
This  arrangement  appears  to  have  originated 
in  very  old  times,  partly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  communication  between  different 
parts  of  a  coui^ry  constantly  disturbed  by 
civil  war ;  and  though  it  never  was  regarded 
with  much  satisfaction  by  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  it  continues  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  enables  a  student  to  pursue 
his  course  to  a  degree,  while  reading  and 
attending  lectures  where  he  pleases.  We 
may  note,  in  passing,  that,  whilst  this  system 
lasts,  it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  Roman 
Catholics  who  object  to  pursuing  their 
studies  under  Protestant  professors,  or  in 
mixed  lecture-rooms,  have,  even  as  things 
are,  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  JiOndon  for 
their  degrees.  They  might  pass  the  ordinarj 
examinations  at  Trinity  College,  taking  their 
degrees  there  without  let  or  hindrance,  whilst 
attending  lectures,  or  even  residing,  at  the 
Catholic  University,  demonstrating  by  their 
presence  in  its  halls  the  unequivo^  sympa- 
thy of  the  Catholic  body  with  the  principles 
of  its  foundation. 

To  return  to  the  general  question  of  the 
working  of  the  examination  system.  Dr. 
Andrews,  in  1866,  investigated  with  great- 
care  the  results  of  this  graft  upon  the  Dublin 
system,  and,  taking  the  class  of  1 855-59,  he- 
found  that  it  consisted  at  first  of  279  matri- 
culated students,  of  whom  270  proceeded  to 
some  extent  with  the  undergraduate  course. 
Of  these,  186  were  resident,  and  84  non- 
resident— ^the  term  non-resident  signifying 
those  who  attended  lectures  as  distinguished 
from  those  who  passed  by  examination.  Of 
these  two  divisions,  115  of  the  first,  or  about 
61.9  per  cent,  proceeded  to  the  degree; 
while  of  the  second,  only  26,  or  81  per  cent.^ 
completed  their  course.  In  the  honour  list» 
these  non-resident  students  make  no  ap- 
pearance whatever.    Much  the  same  results 
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appear  in  the  next  class,  and,  taking  the 
average  of  tlie  two  classes,  we  find  that  no 
less  than  IS  per  cent,  of  the  non-resident 
students*  fell  off  daring  their  course.  Dr. 
Andrews's  explanation  of  this  result  deserves 
thoughtful  consideration : — 

*  A  bare  system  of  examinations  has  a  de- 
pressing infiuence  upon  young  men,  and  dis- 
courages them  from  going  through  a  re^ar 
course  of  reading  and  study.  The  ordmary 
student  who  attempts  in  a  desultory  way  to 
contend  with  the  difficulties  of  a  high  course  of 
reading,  soon  finds  himself  coiSronted  by 
obstacles  he  is  unable  to  surmount,  and  is  in 
most  cases  found  to  abandon  an  attempt  which 
without  the  aid  of  proper  appliances  is  beyond 
his  strength.  If  he  is  in  a  position  to  obtain 
the  aid  of  a  member  of  that  large  and  increas- 
ing body  of  crammers,  he  may  be  able  to 
•overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  exami- 
nations ;  but  in  the  ^eat  majority  of  cases  he 
will  discover  that  this  is  only  submitting  to  a 
powerful  and  irksome  labour,  without  gaining 
positive  knowledge,  or  making  progress  in 
mental  discipline.' 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  shew  that 
the  generalprinciple  of  substituting  exami- 
nation for  University  training  is  condemned 
by  experience.  The  system  of  giving  de- 
grees on  examination,  carried  out  under 
peculiar  circumstances  and  with  very  distin- 
guished aid  in  London,  has  been  a  useful 
innovation  as  a  variety  in  the  great  Uni- 
versity system  of  the  country,  but  has  yet 
produced  none  of  those  marvellous  results 
which  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Lowe  attribute 
to  it. 

In  contrast  with  the  centralised  examining 
system  of  France  is  the  country  of  Uni- 
versities par  excellence.  The  country  that 
has — explain  it  how  we  may — ^brought 
higher  education  to  a  greater  degree  of 
success  than  any  other  of  our  time,  Germany, 
with  a  population  of  41,000,000,  counts  21 
Universities,  or  more  than  one  to  every 
2,000,000  of  the  population.  Yet  it  cannot 
be  said  that  German  culture  has  suffered 
from  this  want  of  unity. 

In  Germany  the  general  control  of  the 
State  is  a  first  principle,  but  the  exercise  of 
this  control  is  always  limited  by  the  further 
principle  that  the  independent  life  of  the 
teaching  body  must  be  respected.  The  pro- 
fessors are  appointed  by  the  State,  for  all 
authority  to  teach  must  come  from  the 
•State  in  G^ermany ;  but  this  form  of  appoint- 
ment is  reversed  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  and  the  Senate  is 
'Constituted  by  the  votes  of  the  professors, 
•attached  to  the  University.  The  employ- 
ment of  those  professors  is  to  lecture  and  to 
teach.  The  ^stem  of  examining  is  utterly 
alien  to  the  life  of  the  University.    There 


is  an  examining  systemi  however,  to  which 
most  University  students  proceed.  ^Bat  the 
StaatsprOfung  is  not  a  substitute  for  Uni- 
versity training,  it  is  a  test  of  it  It  is  but 
an  official  inspection  of  the  work  which  the 
University  has  done.  The  student  only 
goes  to  mis  examination  when  he  has  com- 
pleted his  course  of  lectures  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  he  takes  with  him  certificates  of 
what  these  courses  were.  The  examining 
body  is  not  taken  as  Mr.  Lowe  would  have 
it,  from  a  separate  profession,  an  order  of 
men  from  whom  teachers  shall  be  excluded. 
It  is  composed  of  teachers  and  a  State  of- 
ficer, and  has  always  amongst  its  members 
some  of  the  professors  of  the  University,  to 
which  the  student  examined  belongs.  Lat- 
terly Prussia  has  carried  so  far  the  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  anything  like  separating  this 
examination  from  the  University  course, 
that  instead  of  having  a  central  Board  to 
conduct  the  examination,  separate  Boards  are 
now  established  at  the  places  of  education. 
Thus  we  Imve  the  important  facts  that  the 
country  which  has  carried  University  cuHure 
to  the  highest  pitch,  carefully  respects  die 
independence  of  the  teaching  body,  and 
boasts  the  largest  number  of  separate  Uni- 
versities in  Europe. 

Apart  from  the  abstract  question  of  an 
Examining  Board,  the  advocates  of  eon- 
cession  to  the  Ultramontane  party  make 
constant  appeals  to  the  peculiar  constitution 
of  the  University  of  Dublin.  •  A  University 
consisting  of  only  one  College  is  not  an  idea 
easily  grasped  by  those  to  whom  the  term 
University  su^ests  a  great  aggregate  of 
Colleges  such  as  we  see  at  Oxfoi^  and  Cam- 
bridge. Accordingly  Dublin  is  sometimes 
spoken  of  .as  an  organization  absolutely  in- 
choate with  certain  germs  of  splendid  pro- 
mise, which  Protestant  bigotry  has  checKed 
the  development  of.  To  judge  by  the 
language  held  by  the  present  Postmaster- 
G^nerstl  and  others,  we  should  suppose  that 
Trinity  College  had  intercepted  the  benefi- 
cent gifts  of  the  State  to  the  Irish  pe^le 
and  appropriated  them  to  its  own  use.  Yet 
the  combination  of  College  and  University 
is  a  nearer  approach  to  the  original  form  of 
the  University  than  the  English  system 
makes. 

There  have  been  many  stages  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ideas,  both  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  College.  The  first  Univer- 
sities were  large  CoU^es ;  large  assemblies, 
that  is,  of  students,  living  together  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  pursuits.  Gr^uation  meant 
origiiudly  the  classification  of  teachers.  It 
arose  as  these  bodies  grew  in  size,  and  the 
power  of  giving  degrees  was  always  con- 
ferred on  Aie  existing  organization.    Then 
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when  the  powers  of  graduation  became  of 
importance,  the  primitiye  Idea  of  College— 
the  mere  gathering  of  stndenta — give  phice 
to  the  new  one  of  the  University,  the  body 
that  bestowed  these  titles  of  honour.  Sub- 
sequently came  the  germ  of  the  College 
within  the  TTniversity  as  we  now  understand 
it,  and  in  this  phase  it  meant  the  home  com- 
pany of  the  stndents. 

Mr.  Patdson  has  folly  explained  the  gra- 
dual deyelopment  of  this  idea  of  the  College. 
The  motive  of  the  founders  of  Colleges  m 
this  first  period  of  the  foundation  is  purelv 
academical.  *  Poor  scholars,  struggling  with 
cold  and  want  and  nakedness,  for  the  love 
of  learning,  begin  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  charitable  weahiiy.'  Hie  statutes  of 
Balliol  supply  an  illustration.  *  The  scholars 
are  indigent  students,  collected  into  a  house, 
and  provided  with  a  table  of  two  meals  a 
day,  while  attending  the  University  exer- 
cises. The  College,  if  it  can  be  called  one, 
is  sabttdiary  to  the  University.  It  is  not  an 
academical  but  an  eleemosynary  institute.' 
At  this  time,  the  Colleges  had  little  more 
direct  connection  with  the  University  than 
the  students'  Yerbindungen  of  Boim  and 
Heidelberg  have  with  the  courses  of  lectures 
at  their  Universities.  Then  came  the  second 
period,  when  tlie  founders  of  Colleges  mo- 
delled them  after  the  monastic  institutions. 
^  These  establishments  are  complete  in  them- 
selves, and  not  snbordinate  to  tne  University 
within  which  they  are  locally  situated.'  The 
progress  of  the  students  through  the  course 
of  studies  is  arranged  on  the  system  then  ex- 
isting at  the  University.  But  it  was  the 
third  period  which  gave  the  Collegiate  idea 
that  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  men  when 
Trinity  CoUege  was  founded.  This  idea 
implied  a  special  work  for  the  College  in  the 
education  of  its  members. 

'The  Founders  at  this  period  meant  their 
Colleges  to  be  for  Oxford  what  the  College  de 
France  was  intended  by  Francis  L  to  be  for 
the  University  of  Paris — a  rival  establishment, 
where  the  new  studies  repulsed  bv  the  old 
C(^eges  might  find  an  asylum,  and  by  which 
the  fMhion  might  be  turned  in  their  favour. 
The  Collies  of  this  later  period  were  rival 
Universities.  Gradually  the  Colleges  of  the 
University  appropriated  to  themselves  all  the 
teaching  functions  of  the  University,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  events  in  previous 
years,  each  CoU^e  would  have  become  a  sepa- 
rate University.'* 

Dr.  Playfair  too  describes  the  process  of 
development : — 

'When  Universities  be^pm  to  split  up  into 
Colleges,  the  separate  Colleges  were  not  un- 

*  Pattiaon's '  Suggestions  for  Academical  Or- 
gani2ation/  ^  138. 


frequently  impowered  to  grant  degrees,  though 
the  superiority  of  the  University  as  a  whole 
was  recognised  by  the  visitorial  powers  of  the 
Rector.  Thus  the  College  of  Sorbonne  became 
practically  the  faculty  of  theology,  and  granted 
degrees  with  the  consent  of  the  Chancellor  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  other  professional  Colleges 
in  Paris  became  dirided  into  faculties,  and  their 
deans  granted  degrees  in  like  manner.  As  it 
was  in  Paris  so  it  was  in  Bologna.  From  and 
after  1862  there  were  actually  four  degree-con- 
ferring Universities  in  Bologna :  two  for  Law, 
one  for  Medicine  and  Philosophy,  and  one  for 
Theology.  In  Scotland  in  1486  Pope  Paul  ITT. 
grantea  to  the  College  of  St.  Salvador  in  St 
Andrews  the  f nU  power  of  granting  degrees ; 
and  his  successor,  Paul  III.,  gave  the  same 
power  to  St  liary's  College.  In  Aberdeen  the 
case  became  more  marked,  for  two  Colle^ 
ultimately  grew  to  be  two  distinct  Universities 
in  the  same  town,  and  have  only  been  'imited 
in  our  own  day.'* 

The  Collies  of  this  period  were  rivals 
of  the  University,  destined  as  regards  teach- 
ing to  assert  an  equality  with,  or  to  supersede, 
the  University,  and  it  was  to  this  conception 
of  a  College  that  Trinity  College  belonged. 
Its  founders  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  Trinity  College  should  develope  a 
University  around  which  other  Colleges 
might  in  their  turn  cluster.  This  was  the 
sense  In  which  Trinity  College  was  called 
Mater  Universitatis.  jBut  this  conception 
of  the  founders  of  the  College  does  not  in 
any  degree  support  the  schemes  of  reorganiz- 
ing Trinity  College  which  Mr.  Monsell  and 
others  urge.  It  could  not  be  contended  that 
a  single  penny  of  the  funds  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege was  designed  to  be  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  establishing  other  Colleges,  or  that 
general  University  of  whose  powers  those 
other  Colleges  might  avail  themselves.  Let 
us  suppose  the  case  of  the  foundation  of 
new  Colleges  in  Dublin,  the  University  Se- 
nate would  acquire  new  life.  The  restriction 
as  to  its  powers,  now  given  to  the  Board  of 
Trinity  College,  would  have  to  be  removed. 
Naturally,  the  course  for  graduation  would 
be  controlled  by  the  Senate,  or  by  some  body 
chosen  out  of  the  Senate,  and  not  by  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College ;  and  the  examina- 
tion would  be  conducted  by  a  joint  body 
nominated  by  the  Senate.  For  the  small 
necessary  expenses  of  this  change  the  fees 
paid  for  degrees  would  suffice  to  form  a 
University  fund.  The  graduates  of  the  new 
College  would  go  into  the  University  Senate 
just  as  the  graduates  of  Trinity  do  now,  but 
the  emoluments  accruing  to  the  successful 
graduates,  as  rewards  of  their  labours,  would 
be  allotted  by  the  separate  Colleges,  as  was 
the  case  at  Cambridge,  where  ^e  Fellow- 


♦  Playfidr,  p.  6. 
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ships,  until  recent  years,  followed  the  result 
of  the  degree  examination,  but  were  con- 
ferred by  the  Colleges,  There  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  arranging  the  details  of  such  a 
scheme,  should  any  one  propose  to  found  a 
College  to  share  in  the  University  powers  of 
Trinity  College.  But  no  such  offer  is  made. 
All  the  allusions  that  we  hear  now  made  to 
the  Colleges  that  were  to  have  grown  up 
about  Trinity  College  are  intendcS  to  sup- 
port the  theory,  that  the  endowments  of 
Trinity  College  ought  to  have  been  shared 
smonff  a  number  of  other  Colleges,  and  that 
accordingly  they  may  be  now  taken  away 
to  found  an  Examining  University. 

Whether  we  contend  with  the  late  Dr. 
Todd  that  the  University  of  Dublin  is  only 
Trinity  College  endowed  with  certain  powers, 
or  witn  Sir  Joseph  Napier  that  it  is  a  dis- 
tinct incorporation,  though  consisting  of  the 
same  individuals  as  the  corporation  of  the 
College,  we  £nd  nothing  in  the  language  of 
the  statutes,  or  charters,  or  in  the  customs 
and  theories  of  the  time  of  its  foundation, 
to  suggest  that  Trinity  College  received  any 
endowment  in  trust  for  iiny  other  institution. 
That  Trinity  College  should  be  the  fore- 
runner of  a  group  of  CoUeges  to  arise  around 
her,  and  constitute  hereafter  the  University 
of  Dublin,  was  no  doubt  designed,  but  that 
was  on  the  assumption  that  the  ffroup  would 
grow  up,  as  the  groups  at  the  English  Uni- 
versities had  grown  up,  by  the  action  of 
Erivate  munificence.  The  langui^e  in  James 
's  Charter  is  often  quoted.  That  docu- 
ment refers  to  measures  that  might  come 
before  Parliament  *  pro  dispositione  ac  pre- 
servatione  redituum,  revenditionum,  et  pos- 
sessionum  dicti  Collegii  ac  aliorum  Collegio- 
rum  sive  Aularum  in  dicta  Universitate  in 
posterum  erigendarum  et  stabiliendarnm.' 
The  interpretation  of  this  language  is  simple 
enough:  the  redditusj  revenditiones,  and 
possessioneSj  now  belonging  to  the  existing 
College,  the  dictum  Collegium^  are  provided 
for  just  as  the  analogous  interests  of  the 
future  Colleges,  whenever  those  Colleges 
shall  exist  and  acquire  such  interests,  are 
taken  account  of. 

Trinity  College  enjoys,  according  to  the 
return  of  1868,  from  public  endowment  a 
revenue  of  30,800/.  a  year,  and  about  6000/. 
a  year  of  private  endowment,  and  it  earns 
by  fees  27,000/.  a  year.  The  6000/.  a  year. 
it  is  not  proposed  to  divert ;  but  this  sum 
will  not  remain  to  Trinitv  College,  if  that 
institution  continues  to  maintain  the  position 
it  has  ahready  asserted  of  an  undenomi- 
national College,  for  those  private  endow- 
ments for  the  most  part  appertain  to  the 
Divinity  school,  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  separate  from  the  College  when  the  de- 


nominational character  of  the  College  govern- 
ment is  destroyed.  Neither  can  the  tatoria! 
fees  be  touched ;  but  the  permaoent  in- 
come, which  is  now  employed  to  maintain 
a  superior  teaching-staff,  will  be  liable  to  thb 
transfer.  <  The  State  has  a  clear  rights'  says 
one  advocate  of  this  scheme  of  an  Examin- 
ing Board, '  to  see  to  the  national  application 
of  the  Fellowships,  Scholarships,  and  such 
other  scholastic  prizes  as  have  accrued  from 
College  possessions  through  the  State  en- 
dowments.' Mr.  Lowe  h^'laid  down  the 
principle,  of  which  this  would  be  bat  the 
application.  The  State  is  only  concerned 
with  Universities,  that  is  with  Examining 
Boards :  <  Teaching  is  a  trade ;  it  ought  to 
be  arranged  as  a  trade.  Let  teachers  and 
professors  stand  on  their  own  merits^' 

Let  us  note  the  result  of  applying  thb 
principle  in  the  present  case*  Trinity  Col- 
lege would  be  left  nothing  but  perhaps  its 
present  site,  its  buildings,  and  permission  to 
earn  what  it  could.  The  writer  we  have  al- 
ready quoted  continues, — 

*  Of  course  the  Fellowships  must  be  separat- 
ed from  Trinity  College  proper.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  have  long  now  ceased  to  be 
mere  temporary  rewards  of  merit,  being  more 
life  offices  held  on  condition  of  the  performance 
of  certain  administrative  and  educational  duties 
within  the  College.  They  would  become  the 
highest  prizes  of  the  University  of  Ireland,  the 
rewards  of  literary  and  scientific  study,  and 
the  stepping-stones  to  success  in  professional 
life.* 

Thus,  by  taking  away  the  Fellowships,  it  is 
admitted  that  Tnnity  College  is  deprived  of 
its  actual  teaching-staff.  As  things  stand 
now,  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  starting 
with  a  small  endowment,  are  able,  by  the 
prestige  of  their  position,  to  attract  pupils 
who  pay  them  an  income.  On  the  supposed 
new  scheme.  Trinity  College  will  have  neither 
Fellows  nor  endowments.  It  will  have  the 
privilege  of  empowering  such  teachers  as  it 
may  be  able  to  bring  together  to  receive 
such  fees  as  the  pupils  are  willing  to  pay 
them.  The  fund  nitherto  employed  in  pro- 
viding a  high  order  of  teachers  will  hence- 
forth go  to  the  University  Board,  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  prizes  amongst  the  taught 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  soundness 
of  Mr.  Lowe's  principle,  or  of  the  propriety 
of  applying  it  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  this,  that  such  an 
application  is  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  University,  which  property 
no  one  alleges  that  it  misapplies. 

Parliament  has  made  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious equality  the  comer-stone  of  its  policy 
m  Ireland.  The  chief  seat  of  Irish  culture 
asks  aid  every  Session  to  carry  that  principle 
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to  its  ntmost  extent  The  Ministry,  every 
Session,  refuses  tl^em  this  aid.  Religious 
equality  does  not  satisfy  the  Ultramontane 
party.  They  want  not  equality,  but  ascen- 
dancy. The  Ministry  are  pledged  to  satisfy 
^m.  At  Wigan,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  took  the  programme  of  his  policy  out 
of  the  mouth  of  Cardinal  Cnllen.  It  is  plain 
that  nothing  will  meet  the  Ultramontane  de- 
mands but  the  surrender  by  the  State  of  its 
responsibilities  as  to  higher  culture,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  dare  not  propose.  Unable  to 
carry  out  his  pledges,  he  seeks  to  soothe  the 
disappointment  of  his  allies.  He  obstructs 
the  action  of  Trinity  College  by  every  de- 
vice which  a  docile  majority  and  lengthened 
parliamentary  experience  enable  him  to  em- 
ploy ;  and  he  watches  the  moment  to  propose 
a  scheme  which,  if  it  falls  far  short  of  Ultra- 
montane hopes,  has  yet  many  attractions  for 
the  pai-ty.  The  creation  of  an  Examining 
Board,  which  shall  swallow  up  the  State  en- 
dowments and  privileges  in  connexion  with 
education,  means  the  destruction  of  those 
institutions  whose  influence  with  the  Irish 
people  the  Eoman  Bishops  fear.  This  is 
much,  but  the  scheme  does  more.  It  opens 
the  door  for  the  exercise  of  that  skill  in  in- 
trigue for  which  Ultramontanism  is  famous. 
The  new^body  is  to  be  constituted  on  the 
principle  of  'adequate  representation'  of 
Koraan  CathoUcs.  Is  the  adequacy  to  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  number  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  degrees,  or  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  as  The  O'Donoghue  would 
contend  ;  or  to  an  ^ingenious  calculation  of 
what  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  degrees 
ought  to  be  ?  or  is  the  proportion  to  be 
half-and-half,  like  the  National  Board  ? 
We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O'Keeflfe,  the  sort  of  work  we  may  expect 
from  a  body  of  this  kind,  if  once  clogged 
with  the  notion  that  its  proceedings  are  not 
to  he  guided  by  established  principles  of  law 
and  pnblic  policy,  but  that  it  must  become 
the  executive  of  some  particular  section  of 


the  community.  "We  have  had  a  public  de- 
partment degrading  its  own  officer,  at  the 
bidding  of  a  third  party  with  whom  it  had 
no  relation  whatever.  This  third  party, 
however,  was  Cardinal  Cullen,  the  spokes- 
man of  that  Catholic  opinion  which  it  was 
the  boast  of  the  Board  that  it  adequately  re- 
presented. 

Now,  awaiting  the  fifth  Session  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Ministry,  on  the  ono  hand,  we 
have  the  shadow  of  the  scheme  we  have  dis- 
cussed, so  unjust  to  the  Universities,  so  ca- 
lamitous to  the  interests  of  education,  but 
which  alone  seems  to  offer  the  Ministry  an 
escape  from  their  desperate  predicament ; 
on  tne  other  hand,  we  have  the  proposal  of 
the  University  of  Dublin,  pleading  not  for 
acceptance  but  for  a  hearing,  based  on  the 
principle  of  religious  equality, — a  principle 
declared  indispensable  in  fdl  educational 
legislation,  ana  formally  adopted  by  the 
country  as  the  foundation  of  our  Irish  policy, 
and  at  the  same  time  conferring  immediate 
benefit  on  a  large  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. By  considering  this  proposal,  we  shall 
onlv  be  acting  fairly  to  an  Irish  institution 
which  has  always  endeavoured  to  do  its  duty 
to  the  nation.  We  shall,  moreover,  test  at 
once  the  strength  of  the  Ultramontane  party. 
We  shall  know  whether  it  has  really  possess-  - 
ed  itself  of  the  confidence  of  the  Irish 
people,  whether  it  is  in  truth  such  a  power 
as  to  account  for  the  subserviency  of  the 
Ministry,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  an  influ- 
ence that  owes  its  strength  to  the  belief  that 
the  Ministry  is  dependent  upon  it  When 
Parliament  enters  upon  the  scheme  proposed 
by  Trinity  College,  and  definitely  settles  it, 
then  for  the  first  time  will  it  have  done  its 
part,  according  to  its  lights,  to  solve  the 
question  of  Irish  education.  Then,  and  then 
only,  will  it  be  in  a  position  to  determine 
whether  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irehmd 
demand  a  reconsideration  of  all  the  principles 
which  the  State  has  hitherto  adopted  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  education. 
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Thx  announcement  at  a  Royal  Academy 
dinner  that  large  sums  of  money  are  given 
for  pictures  is  no  evidence  that  Art  is  flou- 
rishing among  us.  When  one  or  two  thou- 
sand pounds  are  paid  for  a  Chelsea  vase, 
we  need  not  assume  that  similar  sums  given 
for  paintings  by  popular  artists  indicate  any- 
thing more  than  abundant  wealth  and  cor- 
responding vanity.  The  price  set  upon  a 
picture  by  art-traders  and  in  the  sale-room, 
has,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  real  value  of  the  work. 
Ilie  whims  of  individuals,  the  despotism  of 
fashion,  the  catchword  of  the  frivolous  and 
ignorant,  often  carry  a  temporary  influence 
with  them,  before  the  deliberative  judgment 
t)f  the  thoughtful  has  been  able  to  come  to 
a  definite  conclusion.  But  he  who  neither 
bounds  his  horizon  by  the^  motives  of  the 
moment,  nor  shares  the  unreflecting  preju- 
dices of  his  time,  will  take  a  broader  view. 
He  will  be  little  disposed  to  submit  to  tbe 
unquestioning'  tyranny  of  the  present,  but 
casting  his  eye  over  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Art  he  will  contrast  the  capabilities  and 
powers  that  it  displayed  in  the  past  with  the 
aimless  waywardness  and  tri\nal  self-seeking 
VOL.  cxxxiv.  L — 11 


that  characterise  its  dissipated  efforts  now. 
The  astute  and  judicious  lover  of  Art  for  its 
own  sake  will  follow  quite  another  lead  than 
that  of  an  illusoryprestige  in  gratifying  his 
aesthetic  tastes.  He  will  look  patiently  and 
closely  to  the  genuine  qualities  of  what  he 
selects ;  choosing  that  which  suits  his  own 
temperament  and  sympathies,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  false  toucnstone  of  popularity ; 
and  though  unknown  out  of  his  circle  as  an 
art-patron,  he  may  find  ultimately  that,  in 
surrounding  himself  with  artistic  work  thus 
carefully  and  independently  chosen,  he  will 
have  obtained  something  more  and  better 
than  that  which  the  pretentious  canvases  of 
show-painters  bring  to  the  walls  of  those 
millionaires  who  invest  their  superfluous 
thousands  in  them.  Perhaps  we  should 
hardly  go  beyond  the  truth  in  saying  that 
scarcely  one  of  the  ambitious  collectors  who 
crowd  their  dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms 
with  pictures  selected  from  a  fashionable 
and  materialistic  point  of  view,  would  be 
found  willing  to  give  five  pounds  for  a 
picture  by  Titian  or  Tintoretto  not  inscribed 
with  his  name  or  otherwise  externally 
authenticated.  It  is  difficult  to  make  such 
*  patrons '  understand  that  the  buying  of  a 
name  is  not  the  buying  of  a  picture ;  and 
that  a  genuine  work  of  art  has  quite  another 
kind  of  value  than  that  of  a  Dutch  tulip  or 
a  piece  of  Dresden  china.  This  vulgar  and 
commercial  Msecenism  is  the  bane  of  art ; 
it  gives  fictitious  money-value  to  bad  work, 
and  by  ill-judged  expenditure  robs  the  true 
artist  of  his  merited  reward.  It  exorbitantly 
raises  the  commercial  value  of  the  work  of 
fashionable  favourites,  and  depresses  that  of 
all  others,  however  worthy  it  may  be.  It 
tendency  is  to  develop  shallow  sentiment^ 
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and  by  a  clever  meretricious  execution — a 
mere  facility  of  representation — ^to  supersede 
artistic  dignity  and  genuine  seriousness  of 
aim  and  purpose. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  which  we 
shall  examine,  we  find  our  English  Art  in 
so  depressed  a  state  as  to  suggest  the  inquiry 
if  we  have  Art  at  all  existing  as  a  school 
among  us.  The  epic  spirit  certainly  has  left 
our  canvases,  the  idylUc  too  has  vanished, 
and  in  their  stead  we  find  merely  clever  imi- 
tations in  detail  of  nature,  analytic  studies, 
infinite  variety  of  material  means;  but  of 
the  spirit  that  could  bring  these  into  contact 
with  the  highest  sentiments  and  feelings,  we 
have  nothing  left.  The  dramatic  idealism 
and  concentration .  of  Hogarth ;  the  imagi> 
native  grace  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough ; 
the  picturesque  difinsiveness  of  rustic  Mor- 
land ;  the  sceDic  breadth  of  plain,  down- 
right John  Crome ;  the  suffused  tenderness 
and  poetic  glow  of  Richard  Wilson;  the 
idyllic  sympbcity  and  sweetness  of  Stothard ; 
the  glory  of  the  early  Turner,  are  all  passed 
away.  These  things  are  as  far  above  the 
mere  vulgar  imitation  of  nature  and  the 
dexterous  painting  of  draperies  or  flesh,  as 
the  dramatic  scenes  and  characters  of  Shake- 
speare or  of  Scott  transcend  the  dull  routine 
of  ordinary  life.  Our  recent  pictures  are  of 
an  entirely  different  class.  Compare  the 
huge  masses  of  raw  white,  the  hard  lines, 
the  bald  literalbms  of  some  of  our  most 
celebrated  modem  paintings,  with  the  dif- 
fused tone,  the  eclectic  consistency,  the 
intellectual  ease  and  refinement,  the  tho- 
roughly-felt And  well-balanced  values,  both 
aesthetic  and  materialistic,  of  Reynolds  and 
Gainsborough.  In  our  modem  pictures  we 
have  a  heterogeneous  network  of  lights  and 
shadows,  a  dispersion  of  colour  utterly  with- 
out centrality,  and  perplexing  alike  to  the 
eye  and  the  mind.  All  arrangement  is  lost, 
and  there  is  no  more  trace  of  mental  effort, 
of  the  exercise  of  the  art-function,  than  is 
mechanically  displayed  by  the  lens  of  the 
photographer.  A  noble,  thoughtful  style, 
broad  and  vigorous  views,  healthy  and  natural 
motive,  united  with  wholesome  moral  mean- 
ing, have  given  place  to  mere  clevemess  of 
touch  and  slavish  imitations  of  nature. 

One  of  the  chief  causes  of  our  present 
shortcomings  is  undoubtedly  the  nature  of 
the  Art  education  prosecuted  at  the  Govern- 
ment schools  of  Art  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Of  course  drawing,  as  a  piece  of 
general  education,  or  as  an  universal  'ac- 
complishment,* is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
art  of  expressing  individual  ideas  and  senti- 
ments in  a  picturesque  manner.  This  can- 
not be  taught,  and  can  only  be  directed. 
We   must  not  therefore  expect  too  much 


from  these  useful,  but  fai*  from  perfect,  insti- 
tutions. But  while  all  are  taugnt  the  use  of 
lines  and  the  elements  of  form,  there  is  no 
reason  why  instruction  should  not  be  given 
in  those  forms  and  those  lines  which  contain 
an  artistic  idea.  At  present  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case.  The  endless  use  of  geome- 
tric examples  in  the  *flat'  (geometric,  at 
least,  in  a  more  or  less  modified  form),  the 
absolute  indifference  to  anything  like  an 
artistic  sentiment,  and  the  complete  slavery 
to  a  mere  photographic  correctness  in  the 
studies  from  both  the  *  flat '  and  the  *  round,' 
though  not  wholly  reprehensible  in  them- 
selves (having,  in  fact,  something  to  be  said 
for  them),  are  yet  parts  of  an  erroneous 
method,  and  are  highly  detrimental  to  the 
future  destiny  of  the  trae  artist  We  most, 
nevertheless,  protest  unreservedly  against  one 
element  of  the  teaching  pursued  in  these 
schools,  which  allows  an  unlimited  repetition 
of  similar  forms  within  the  same  piece  of 
design,  supposed  to  be  *  ornamental.'  A 
number  of  geometric  or  conventional  figures 
are  constmcted,;  they  are  then  reversed  to 
fill  up  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  allot- 
ted space,  and  the  result  is  called  '  ornamen- 
tal design,'  though  without  any  of  that  vital- 
ity of  principle  which  in  dealing  with  deco- 
rative forms  strives  to  make  tEem  subser- 
vient to  some  mling  idea  or  mental  plan 
which  can  alone  confer  a  right  to  the  title, 
and  have  the  power  to  please  the  eye  and 
satisfy  the  mind  from  a  right  point  of  view. 
This  mode  of  training  is  almost  sure  to  be 
disadvantageous  to  those  students  who 
should  afterwards  extend  their  practice  to 
the  painting  of  pictures,  as  their  works  must 
naturally  exhibit  traces  of  it  in  a  formality 
of  arrangement  and  distribution  quite  as 
fatal  to  the  spirit  of  Art  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other. 

A  singular  instance  of  the  correction  of 
repetition,  and  at  the  same  time  a  protest 
against  its  use,  occurs  on  the  fa9ade  of  a 
small  church  at  Pistoia,  across  which  runs  a 
simple  stone  moulding,  consisting,  with  a 
slight  exception,  of  repeated  forms.  The 
artist  has  been  well  aware  that  if  his  oma^ 
ment  had  been  allowed  to  repeat  itself  punc- 
tually throughout  its  whole  course,  a  single 
glance  at  the  first  of  its  component  elements 
would  have  suflSced  the  spectator ;  but,  wish- 
ing his  moulding  to  be  more  particularly 
examined,  he  has  sculptured  a  symbolical 
eagle  quite  out  of  character  with  the  rest  of 
his  design  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
across ;  consequently  when  the  eye  falls  upon 
this  it  is  at  once  arrested  and  is  compelled  to 
make  a  careful  examination  of  the  remainder, 
if  only  to  ascertain  if  there  are  more  irre- 
gularities.   One,  however,  has  been  sufiicient 
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It  bas  caused  a  caref  ol  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  whole  piece  of  workmanship, 
and  it  is  quite  beautiful  enough  to  preclude 
disappointment,  which  is  all  the  artist  de- 
sired. A  lesson  like  this,  in  its  full  instrac- 
tioD,  could  only  come  out  of  an  artistic 
mind  capable  of  finding  a  remedy  for  every 
evil  Such  an  expedient  would  have  no  sig- 
nificance in  our  day,  and  would  be  sufBcient 
to  condemn  the  work  of  the  most  hopeful 
pupil  or  developed  artist,  if  it  ever  occurred 
to  him  and  he  should  have  the  hardihood  to 
adopt  it. 

Another  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  true 
Art  is  the  tone  of  modern  criticism.  For 
every  other  faculty  or  function  an  education 
is  snpposed  to  be  required ;  for  that  of  art- 
cntic  none  is  exacted^  Without  any  attempt 
to  ascertain  the  sesthetic  laws  and  principles 
by  a  process  of  induction  from  universally 
accepted  standards,  only  to  be  gained  by 
long  courses  of  study  and  observation,  we 
continually  find  personal  opinions  thrust  for- 
ward as  the  statutes  and  canons  of  judg- 
ment, witliout  regard  to  any  central  principle 
whatever,  as  if,  indeed,  no  such  thing  existed. 
It  is  true  that  a  thing  may  be  good  or  bad 
according  to  the  point  of  view  taken ;  but 
that  does  not  annul  the  fact  that  neverthe- 
less there  is  something  undoubtedly  good 
and  something  undoubtedly  bad.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  sound  and  established  certainty 
that  the  Venetians,  at  their  good  time, 
painted  on  the  whole  good  pictures,  and 
that  the  Bolognese  on  the  whole,  at  all  times, 
pamted  very  bad  pictures.  From  the  highest 
point  of  view — ^the  point  of  view  which  re- 
fers all  works  of  Art  to  a  central  artistic 
principle,  not  only  dwelling  in  the  eye  but 
rooted  in  the  mind — there  is  no  more  doubt 
as  to  what  is  a  good  painting  or  a  bad  paint- 
ing than  there  is  as  to  whether  a  piece  of 
gl^be  dim  or  transparent  All  men  do 
not  love  apples  or  potatoes,  but  the  common 
judgment,  and  undoubtedly  the  true  one, 
accounts  them  both  good  and  wholesome. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  of  works  of  Art. 
Their  intrinsic  value  is  not  a  matter  of  sup- 
position or  personal  opinion  at  all,  but  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  be  ascertained  from  an  ap- 
plication of  rules  and  principles  not  the  less 
solid  and  certain  because  they  are  diflScult 
to  express  or  expljdn.  Modern  criticism,  for 
the  most  part,  not  only  avoids  the  trouble 
and  repudiates  the  necessity  of  mastering 
these  pi^inciples,  but  actually  denies  their 
existence  altogether ;  and,  as  every  one  can 
see  if  a  line  be  crooked  or  straight,  and  per- 
ceive if  a  colour  be  deeper  or  paler  or  diffe- 
rent from  that  which  is  found  m  nature,  cri- 
ticism is  confined  to  these  qualities  alone, 
the  ulterior  object  of  aU  lines  and  colour  in 


painting  being  entirelv  overlooked.  Under 
such  a  supervision  as  this,  true  and  large  Art, 
the  Art  which  appeals  to  the  instincts  of  the 
soul  rather  than  the^^riterion  of  measure  and 
rule,  must  necessarily  at  first  languish  and 
then  fail  altogether.  It  is  precisely  in  this 
condition  that  we  find  ourselves ;  and  until 
the  general  tone  of  criticism,  both  of  the 
public  and  the  press,  is  altered,  its  depress- 
mg  influence  must  be  felt  in  every  kind  of 
Art  and  in  every  picture  that  is  painted. 

Another  cause  of  injury  to  Art  is  the 
large  use  of  machinery  in  art  manufactures, 
in  which  all  trace  of  human  work  is  lost,  and 
the  mind  but  faintly  reflected  or  not  at  alL 
The  very  essence  and  nature  of  a  work  of 
Art  is  its  visible  expression  of  some  human 
sentiment,  emotion,  or  conception.  Every- 
thing destitute  of  this  expression  loses  claim 
to  the  title  of  Art,  whatever  may  be  its  qua- 
lities or  recommendation.  We  do  not  say 
that  these  universal  means  of  reproduction 
may  not  bring  special  advantages  of  their 
own  in  other  ways ;  but  they  bring  none  of 
the  genuine  artistic  kind.  What  makes  art- 
manufactured  reproductions  the  more  mis- 
chievous is,  that  generally  the  worst  things 
instead  of  the  best  are  chosen.  In  articles 
of  domestic  use  at  least,  fine  shapes  and  good 
designs  might  be  preferred ;  since  the  one 
kind  is  quite  as  easy  to  produce  as  the  other, 
and  it  would  also  be  natural,  that  in  select- 
ing examples  of  picturesque  art  for  repro- 
duction, worth  should  obtaiu  a  preference 
over  worthlessness ;  the  contrary,  however, 
is  the  case.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  so  over- 
ridden by  the  emasculated  smoothness  and 
regularity  of  machine-work  and  other  appli- 
ances of  the  time,  that  if  it  should  be  desired 
to  obtain  anything  of  the  freshness,  raciness, 
or  natural  irregularity  of  a  free  and  untram- 
melled, artistic  expression,  we  are  driven  to 
imitate  it  by  a  reflex  process  from  the  out- 
side. As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we 
may  instance  the  mode  of  producing  and 
printing  modem  etchings.  The  asperity  and 
roughness  of  texture  of  the  best  specimens, 
whiQh  result  spontaneously  from  the  vigour 
with  which  they  have  been  executed,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  means  used  in  their 
production,  is  actually  imitated  by  artificial 
contrivances ;  this  shows  the  way  in  which 
our  age  gives  prominence  to  the  mechanism 
of  Art,  how  much  we  think  of  our  material, 
and  how  little  of  that  which  it  ought  to  sub- 
serve. 

The  deterioration  of  Art  among  us  is  in 
some  measure  also  due  to  the  number  of 
drawings  continually  in  preparation  to  be 
poured  from  the  press  in  the  shape  of  cuts 
for  our  periodicals,  newspapers,  and  illustrat- 
ed books.     These  are  generally  required  to 
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be  done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  allow- 
ing no  time  for  the  completion  of  a  well-di- 
gested design,  so  that  the  artist,  to  assist  the 
imagination,  or  rather  to  find  a  substitute 
for  it,  is  compelled  to  summon  the  aid  of 
models  or  sitters  before  he  has  the  least  no- 
tion of  what  he  wishes  to  say,  and  by  their  va- 
rious arrangement  and  combination  to  adapt 
himself  to  every  occasion.  Of  course  this 
is  quite  fatal  to  every  valuable  quality  in  Art. 
Over  and  over  again  we  see  reproduced  the 
same  figures,  the  same  dresses  or  costumes, 
the  same  attitudes,  without  a  single  fresh 
sentiment  or  any  effort  to  reach  one.  What 
thb  endless  reproduction  and  repetition  of 
the  same  or  similar  elements  is  intended  to 
serve,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say ;  for  we 
never  arrive  at  a  new  idea,  excepting,  per- 
haps, occasionally  in  the  direction  of  a  line ; 
we  never  get  a  glimpse  into  the  mind  of  the 
artist,  who  has  become,  indeed,  a  mere 
draughtsman  or  drawing-machine ;  we  never 
rise  a  hair's  breadth  above  his  material ;  he 
has  nothing  to  reveal,  nothing  to  tell ;  but 
only  to  give  us  the  endless  repetition  of  in- 
terminaole  pencil-strokes,  which  at  last  be- 
domc  a  vexation  to  the  eye  and  a  burden  to 
the  printed  page.  If  we  had  a  tenth  part 
of  this  numerous  progeny  well  conceived, 
thoroughly  digested,  and  faithfully  wrought 
out,  it  would  be  infinitely  cheaper  at  the 
price  paid  for  mere  quantity,  and  would  give 
us  more  than  ten  times  the  pleasure ;  the  na- 
tional taste  might  become  cultivated  instead 
of  vitiated,  and  some  noble  purpose  of  Art 
might  be  served.  As  it  is,  we  are  flooded 
with  slovenly  workmanship,  or  with  a  shal- 
low and  easy  facility  which  is  still  worse,  un- 
relieved by  any  touch  of  mental  power  or 
Ihe  slightest  sense  of  spiritual  meaning. 

Otlier  bad  influences  also  are  at  wo^ :  the 
Tast  numbers  of  periodicals  and  the  dissipa- 
liions  of  ephemeral  literature,  which  do  not 
allow  men's  minds  to  settle  long  on  any  one 
consideration,  however  important  it  may  be ; 
the  constant  flow  of 'fugitive  ideas  that  sub- 
merges all  things  in  its  course ;  an  inconsi- 
derate and  superficial  haste,  which  prevents 
repose  and  permits  nothing  to  be  done  with 
thoroughness,  nor  any  man  to  be  at  ease  or 
3X  his  best ;  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  inor- 
dinate love  of  wealth,  to  which  is  sacrificed 
the  fine  solid  Qualities  upon  which  alone  true 
reputation  can  be  built  Most  centuries  have 
left  us  something  in  Art  more  or  less  worth 
keeping;  what  ^all  we  leave  behind  us  in 
any  form  of  it  which  future  generations  will 
prize  or  cherish  ?  Our  public  buildings,  as 
a  mle,  are  but  monuments  of  a  national  de- 
cay, as  far  as  Art  is  concerned ;  our  paint- 
ings and  innumerable  illustrations  bear  wit- 
ness to  our    incapacity    for    all    elevated 


thought,  and  we  shall  be  known  to  succeed- 
ing generations  as  belonging  to  an  age  in 
which  almost  every  spark  of  the  epic  and 
heroic  had  been  quenched  in  the  grave  of  a 
hopeless  materialism. 

Combined  with  the  causes  above  stated, 
no  doubt  photography  has  been  injurious 
to  Art.  Not  that  it  ought  to  have  been  so. 
Its  sphere  of  usefulness  is  so  accurately  de- 
fined, so  clearly  out  of  the  range  of  the  ar- 
tistic idea,  that  there  should  be  no  confusion 
of  the  two,  the  one  being  a  record  of  facta, 
and  the  other  a  registration  of  ideas.  Nerer- 
theless  it  would  seem  as  if  many  painters 
thought  their  artistic  mission  fulfilled  in  the 
attempt  to  rival  photography  on  its  own 
ground. 

Added  to  the  detrimental  agencies  already 
set  forth  may  be  reckoned  the  desire  con- 
tinually to  furnish  something  new ;  but  al- 
ways in  material  or  manner,  and  never  from 
the  side  of  simple  power  of  conception. 
Generally  this  emulation  shows  itself  in  pure 
caprice,  and  in  the  tendency  to  work  at  once 
to  death  the  slightest  happy  hint  which  may 
arise  from  the  prolific  and  too  dexterous 
brush-work  of  the  day.  No  sooner  is  some 
novelty  of  knack  or  cleverness  displayed, 
than,  without  regarding  its  eligibility  or 
otherwise,  a  hundred  copyists  are  ready  to 
sacrifice  their  own  individuality  to  its  imita- 
tion, quite  forgetful  of  the  infinitely  nobler 
examples  alwaya  withi^  their  reach,  if  they 
would  only  choose  to  study  them.  Nothing 
indeed  can  exemplify  the  power  of  whim  so 
strongly  as  the  walls  of  a  modem  exhibition 
of  paintings;  there  is  the  white  key,  the 
yellow  key,  the  black  key ;  the  dry  manner, 
the  glutinous  manner,  the  hard  manner,  and 
the  fuzzy  manner :  no  centrality  anywhere, 
no  concentration  of  force  towards  any  one 

Eoint,  by  which  alone  supreme  excellence  can 
e  achieved,  no  aim,  in  fact,  at  any  speciali- 
ty, but  simply  that  each  may  excel  the  others 
in  any  possible  variety  of  evil,  as  if  every  one 
strove  to  outrival  his  neighbour's  faults. 

Against  our  ad  vocacy  of  the  abstract  rather 
than  the  concrete  in  Art  it  might  be  urged 
that  mere  local  and  literal  representation  has 
its  position  and  function  in  painting  as  well 
as  the  other.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  in  that 
case  it  lies  quite  out  of  the  category  of 
imaginative  Art,  and  therefore  does  not  come 
within  our  present  scope.  We  also  wish  it 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  the  observa- 
tions we  have  made  are  not  altogether  unex- 
ceptional in  their  application,  though  they 
are  quite  true  of  the  English  school  of 
painting  in  the  main.  There  are  a  few  among 
us  whose  delicate  discernment  and  whose 
right  intentions  only  want  the  support  and 
accumulative  impetus  of  a  school,  to  assume 
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a  liigfa  position  in  the  art-history  of  their 
time;  In  fact,  there  is  no  want  of  capability 
to  do  things  good  and  great — in  this  respect, 
perhaps,  our  age  is  quite  as  generously  gifted 
as  any  other;  but  we  require  clear  mental 
rist0D,  that  we  may  see  what  should  be  done, 
arid  disinterested  energy  of  purpose  faith- 
fully to  do  it.  It  is  more  in  direction  than 
in  ability  that  we  fail ;  all  our  best  activities 
are  lost  in  dispersed  aims,  meretricious  mo- 
tlres,  and  want  of  a  leading  generalship  of 
idea. 

When  we  say  the  epic  has  gone  from 
amongst  us,  we  do  not  refer  to  the  academi- 
cally stiff  and  spiritless  groupings  of  a  West 
or  a  David,  dignified  in  their  time  by  the 
name  of  '  High  Art,'  and  which  chiefly  con- 
^sted  of  an  arrangement  of  certain  useless 
and  an  wearable  draperies  on  the  loins  and 
shoulders  of  lay-figures,  or  a  more  or  less 
orderly  distribution  of  stage-dummies  in 
masquerade  costume  (a  mode  which  is  un- 
fortunately not  altogether  yet  extinct)  ;  but 
by  the  epic  we  mean  the  subservience  of  the 
feser  fact  to  the  larger  truth,  a  recognition 
of  the  great  principle  that  circumstances  and 
things,  when  used  for  an  artistic  end,  are  in 
themselves  only  of  value  as  ministering  to  the 
nltimatc  idea  and  purpose  of  the  artist,  and 
are  not  to  be  dwelt  on  for  their  own  sakes 
or  foT  any  manipulatory  power  or  ability 
that  may  be  displayed  in  their  representa- 
tion. 

In  entering  upon  a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
condition  of  the  English  School  of  Painting, 
it  would  be  but  wholesale  condemnation  and 
a  waste  of  time  to  advance  a  standard  to 
which  the  school  does  not  even  pretend  to 
appeal,  and  which  is  foreign  to  its  nlain  ten- 
dencies and  aims.  We  propose  then,  first 
to  examine  some  of  the  more  representative 
worts  of  those  painters  of  the  school  who 
stand  most  prominently  before  the  public,  or 
who,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  likely  to  be  in- 
fluential either  in  a  right  or  a  wrong  direc- 
tion ;  criticising  them  from  their  own  stan- 
dard and  point  of  view,  trying  to  place  them 
with  the  utmost  f^rn^ss  m  their  true  light 
and  position.  We  shall  endeavour  to  test 
them  by  no  individual  judgment,  but  by  that 
which  we  believe  would  be  represented  by  a 
jury  of  fairly  educated  art-critics,  or,  still 
better,  by  the  average  high-toned  artist  with 
the  true  instinct  of  his  profession,  without 
the  trammels  of  egotism,  interest,  or  perso- 
nal feeling.  After  disposing^of  this  part  of 
our  inquiry,  we  will  take  up  the  question  of 
school  or  kind,  in  order' to  find  out  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  English  School;  how  far 
it  sabmits  to  laws  that  evidently  prescribed 
and  formed  the  characteristics  of  all  other 


worthy  schools;  how  nearly  it  adheres  to 
those  tenets  which  have,  always  been  the 
ruling  laws  of  Art,  or  in  what  respects  it 
may  reject  or  disregard  them.  In  order  to 
do  this  the  more  effectually  we  will  supple- 
ment our  inquiry  by  comparing  our  school 
with  another,  which  affords  us  the  best  cri- 
terion or  test  of  excellence,  showing  in 
what  that  excellence  consists,  and  the  means 
used  to  attain  it  We  will  begin,  therefore, 
with  the  period  of  our  latest  art-revolution. 
About  half  a  lifetime  ago  a  few  young 
men  set  themselves  to  form  a  new  theory  of 
Art,  or  at  least  to  revive  one  so  old  that  at 
that  time  it  had  all  the  force  and  freshness  of 
novelty.  Pre-Raphaelism  was  the  first  result 
of  this  endeavour,  though  we  are  afraid  it 
was  but  the  repetition  of  the  old  fable  of  the 
Mountain  and  the  Mouse.  This  hideous  wor- 
ship of  stocks  and  stones,  we  are  thankful  to 
say,  haA  at  last  vanished  in  all  but  its  conse- 
quences and  effects,  which  are  serious  enough, 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time  to 
come.  In  common  fairness,  however,  we 
must  allow  that  its  results  are  not  to  be  wholly 
charged  to  the  few  over-enthusiastic  young 
men  who  started  it.  In  its  highest  aspect  it 
had  a  finer  significance  than  was  ever  popu- 
larly understood  or  appreciated,  and  to  tnis  its 
minuteness  of  detail  was  but  an  accessory. 
It  was  one  of  those  egregious  delusions  which 
its  founders  have  long  since  had  the  good 
sense  to  abandon,  but  which  in  the  hands  of 
the  ever-ready  and  unin  quiring  followers  of 
new  forms  and  modes,  became  the  vehicle  and 
perpetuation  of  perhaps  as  much  mistaken 
workmanship  as  the  name  of  Art  can  cover. 
Its  ill  consequences  were  deepened  by  the  elo- 
quent advocacy,  we  cannot  fairly  say  exposi- 
tion, of  a  vivid  and  powerful  thinker,  many  of 
whose  most  vehement  opinions  have  since 
been  retracted  or  recalled.  These  opinions 
had  at  that  time  a  very  large  influence  upon 
the  young  and  uninformed ;  and  all  the  more 
because  mey  were  associated  with  so  much 
doctrine  that  was  sound,  noble,  and  inspirit- 
ing. But  though  the  actual  substance  of 
pre-Raphaelism  is  gone,  its  shambling  awk- 
wardness, ugly  purples,  flaring  scarlets,  raw 
blues,  and  faring  greens,  with  the  utter  ab- 
negation of  tone  and  aerial  perspective,  live 
like  a  nightmare  in  the  memory  of  us  all. 
One  of  its  most  fervent  disciples  was  Mr. 
Ilolman  Ilimt,  in  whose  works  some  of  its 
worst  features  still  survive  without  the  re- 
deeming quality  of  that  fine  interior  spiritu- 
albm,  which  gave  a  certain  reach  of  power  to 
his  serious  and  impressive  'Light  of  the 
World,'  and  to  the  solemn  lesson  of  the 
*  Scape-goat'  In  his  *  Christ  in  the  Temple ' 
the  realistic  hardness  and  wasteful  labour  of 
finish,  resigning  every  appeal  from  the  side> 
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of  Art,  address  principally  the  eye,  and  scarce- 
ly at  all  the  mind,  of  the  spectator.  In  Mr. 
Hunt's  latest  works  that  we  have  seen  he 
keeps  the  same  hardness  of  line  and  ungrace- 
ful finish,  which  seems  to  believe  in  no  an- 
swering faculty  in  the  beholder,  in  no  re- 
sponsive recognition  of  the  broken  hint  which 
the  mind  feels  so  de^ily,  but  which  the  hand 
despairs  to  reveal.  When  we  have  looked  at 
Mr.  Hunt's  pictures  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said  about  them.  They  convey  nothing  but 
what  is  seen  with  the  eye ;  the  soul  and  the 
imagination  arc  starved  before  them.  Their 
vitality  is  frozen  in  their  harsh  lineaments 
and  inartistic  colouring.  As  a  rule  they  hold 
no  key  to  sentiment  and  stimulate  no  emo- 
tion. They  are  photographs  of  fact  through 
a  mind  which  communicates  little  or  nothing 
to  them  ;  wonders  of  handling  and  technic^ 
skill,  which  stop  there  and  never  get  be- 
yond. 

The  studies  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis  may  also  be 

E Tactically  ranked  in  this  class  of  Art,  which, 
owever  valuable  as  transcripts  of  Oriental 
scenery,  life,  and  character,  with  all  their 
truth  and  faithfulness,  cannot  claim  a  high 
value  from  any  other  point  of  view. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti  was 
one  of  the  principal  originators,  as  he  was 
the  most  intelligent  exponent  of  pre-Raphael- 
ism.  With  him,  however,  it  was  realism  no 
longer,  and  though  it  perhaps  retained  a  more 
archaic  treatment  and  distribution  than  was 
usual  with  other  painters,  it  was  never  the 
slave  of  material,  but  appealed  by  mental 
images,  rather  than  by  the  rigid  imitation  of 
facts.  Full  of  dislocations  and  awkward 
crowdiness,  it  yet  always  held  by  the  sounder 
theory,  which  sought  truth  of  mental  impres- 
sion rather  than  the  reality  of  substantial  de- 
tail. Neither  has  the  result  of  pre-Raphael- 
ism  been  so  disastrous  with  Mr.  Rossetti  as 
with  others  of  the  school.  In  the  later  pic- 
tures we  have  seen  of  this  painter  much  of 
its  unnatural  mechanism  has  been  abandoned, 
and  a  freer  treatment  introduced.  Though 
disfigured  to  some  extent  by  the  affectation  of 
archaic  mannerism,  and  wanting  in  the  free- 
dom, air,  and  ease,  of  the  noblest  eras  of  Art, 
they  are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  works  of 
insincerity  and  thouffhtlessness.  They  are 
sometimes  open  to  tne  censure  which  we 
have  passed  upon  his  poetry,  and  there  is  an 
intellectual  strain  distinctly  perceptible  \xi 
them;  but  the  poetic  idea,  rather  than  the 
mechanical  execution,  is  the  leading  object 
of  the  work. 

Work  like  this  is  the  more  valuable  be- 
cause so  little  strenuous  and  noble  work  is 
DOW  attempted.  Here,  indeed,  lies  one  of 
our  special  grievances.  No  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  any  longer  to  undertake  a  seri- 1 


ous  or  epic  work  requiring  indefinite  devo- 
tion  and  thoughtfulness.  Of  the  paintings 
which  appear  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy 
from  year  to  year,  there  are  scarcely  any  that 
from  the  small  amount  of  intellectual  labour 
they  reveal  might  not  be  included  in  the 
category  of  what  artists  call  *  pot-boilers.' 
Generally,  as  far  as  thought  and  subject  go, 
they  have  no  more  in  them  than  might  fitly 
serve  to  illustrate  the  '  annuals.'  An  artist 
now  is  not  content  to  repay  himself  for  effort 
of  mind  and  stretch  of  capability  by  doing  a 
noble  work  which  might  raise  the  public 
mind  to  its  own  level,  and  last  beyond  his 
own  day.  If  he  can  paint  pictures  quickly, 
and  get  large  prices  for  them,  he  is  quite  con- 
tented. A  ngure  or  two,  conventionally 
posed,  without  any  immediate  object  or  pur- 
pose, but  with  tolerably  pretty  faces  for  the 
women,  is  thought  quite  sufiSciont  to  consti- 
tute an  approved  picture ;  and  if  the  tex- 
tures are  well  imitated,  the  flesh  freely  and 
dexterously  handled,  and  the  folds  accurately 
disposed,  no  more  is  asked  for  or  wanted. 
The  question  of  motive  never  arises,  nor  any 
doubts  as  to  intrinsic  worth  of  subject.  No 
painter,  except  he  be  very  young,  and  have 
what  is  called  a  *  reputation  '  to  make,  ever 
thinks  of  giving  us  his  best ;  and  then  \m 
best  must  necessarily  fall  short  of  excellence. 
No  one  asks  whether  it  is  not  as  much  worth 
while  to  live  for  Art  as  hy  Art ;  or  if,  in  the 
splendid  function  whicb  is  the  heritage  of 
the  painter,  there  may  not  be  attached  to 
conscientious  labour  and  devotion  of  purpose 
a  greater  and  nobler  reward  than  money  can 
buy  or  a  temporary  popularity  have  it  in  its 
power  to  bestow. 

In  the  school  of  what  might  be  called  the 
esoteric  painters,  we  may  class  the  works  of 
Mr.  Bume  Jones.  Some  of  them  which  we 
have  seen  (for  Mr.  Jones,  like  the  rest  of  j 
his  brotherhood,  is  a  sparse  exhibitor), 
though  distinguished  by  a  certain  kind  of 
artistic  power,  are  open  to  the  serious  objec- 
tion of  an  unhealthy  morbidness  of  concep- 
tion. They  resemble  the  poems  of  Shelley  in 
their  intensity  of  emotion,  and  sometimes 
border  on  the  vague  and  passionate  frenzy  of 
Blake.  They  have  no  pretensions  to  be  tran- 
scripts from  nature  or  the  life,  but  are  rather 
the  embodiment  of  those  twilight  broodings 
which  belong  to  the  fluctuating  region  of 
dreams.  They  have  occasionally  elements  of 
seriousness,  and  an  elevated  sense  of  poetry 
in  choice  and  distribution  ;  but  qualities 
like  these  are  liable  to  become  a  mere  con- 
ventional mannerism  under  a  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  class  of  subjects,  always 
regarded  from  the  same  point  of  view.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  main  objections  to 

this  school  that  its  adherents  always  choose 
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the  same  unnatnral  form  of  face  and  abnor- 
mtl  type    of  feature,  the  same  exaggerated 
di&wing,  the  same   dislocated  movement  of 
the  figure,  the  same  overstrained  accessories 
and  glimmering  background,  which  are  al- 
ways made  to  tell  in  the  same  way  ;  so  that 
they  resemble  in  some  manner  the  symbols 
used  in  heraldry  ;  the  subject  being  given, 
the  old  forms  might  be  distributed  almost  as 
wdl  by  description,  as  by  the  pencil.     It  is 
the  sacrifice  and  abandonment  of  every  other 
good  and  worthy  thing  to  one,  until  that 
one  becomes  fatiguing  and  tiresome  from  its 
tod  persistent  repetition.     There  is  also  an- 
other  fundamental  mistake  underlying  this 
form  of  art     It  is  far  too  intense  to  be  large- 
ly loved  and  appreciated  ;  or,  indeed,  to  be 
good  forua.     Pictures  should  not  require  the 
utmost  stretch  of  transcendental  emotion  in 
order  that  we  may  appreciate  them.     One  of 
the  most  precious  qualities,  perhaps,  that  be- 
longs to  Art  is  its  capacity  of  bestowing  re- 
pose.    To  be  roused  to  an  excess  of  passion 
withont  adequate  reason,  without  being  the 
nobler  or  better  for  it,  without  even  know- 
ing precisely  why  one  is  roused,  is  not  a  de- 
simble  thing ;  is,  in  fact,  what  we  very  natu- 
rally resent.     We  all  know  what  it  is  to  be 
in  the  company  of  a  nervous  and  excitable 
person,  whose  fatiguing  demands    on    the 
sympathies  are  without  any   corresponding 
object  or  satisfaction.     It  is  the  same  thing 
with. this  class  of  Art.     It  seizes  upon  you 
in  whatever  mood  of  mind,  and  insists  that 
you  shall  become  one  with  it :  for  unless  the 
mind  is  worked  up  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree into  its  own  dithyrambic  condition,  it  is 
impossible  to  receive  the  full  influence  of  the 
burning  eyes,  wild  contortions,  and  evolutions 
of  the  actors,  in  these  highly- wrought  sensa- 
tional melodramas.     It  is  a  far  more  gracious 
office  to  bestow  repose  on  the  mind,  than  to 
disturb  it  with  the  aimless   and  objectless 
ebullitions  of  a  false  emotion.     Titian,  in  his 
&weet  summer  pastorals,  and  Giorgione,  with 
his  courtly  companies  enjoying  the  delights 
of  a  *  refined  rusticity,'  Reynolds  and  Gains- 
borough, and  equable  Thomas  Stothard  with 
his  pathetic  touches,  conceived  a  better  mis- 
sion for  their  pencils.     The  greatest  masters 
of  emotion  knew  when  to  lay  the  tragic-pen- 
cil down,   and  give  us  tranquil  glimpses  of 
the  world  and  life,  and  of  those  daily  social 
and  domestic  joys  with  which  wc  all  can  sym- 
pathise.    But  the  spasmodic  painters  of  our 
day  knew  no  repose  from  the  continual  access 
of  fire  added  to  fever,  and  delirium  heaped 
upon  frenzy,  with  all  the  reckless  abandon- 
ment of  a  Cybelean  novitiate. 

This  class  of  works  is  typical  of  much  re- 
sulting from  the  present  state  of  Art  among 
Ufi.    True  *  Art '  has  almost  passed  away  ; 


Panting,  as  we  are  told  by  excellent  autho- 
rity, is  now  become  a  manufacture  and  a 
knack.  It  has  its  tradesmen  and  its  travel- 
lers. Show-rooms  are  opened,  and  the  names 
of  well-known  artists,  advertised  in  local  pa- 
pers, draw  the  wealthy  and  half -educated 
parvenu  to  spend  his  ^  thousand '  in  some  ad- 
dled work,  tnat  he  is  told  is  fine  and  of  dis- 
tinguished origin.  And  thus,  by  easy  transfer, 
he  hecomes  what  he  desires — *  distinguished ' 
— as  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  masterpiece. 
Among  the  well-informed,  however,  he  is 
thenceforth  known,  not  as  the  owner,  but 
conversely  as  '  belonging  to  '  the  picture. 
Painting   and    picture-dealing    are    now 

*  speculative '  and  a  field  for  *  operations ; ' 
and  names  and  works  rise,  fluctuate,  and  fall 
in  market  value  without  any  just  proportion 
to  their  merit  or  intrinsic  worth.  Patrons 
and  collectors  are  for  the  most  part  merely 
jobbers,  or  'invest-  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
future  gain  upon  a  rising  market  To  '  ac- 
commodate '  these  *  patrons '  and  their  pro- 
teges we  see  announced  a  *  Fine  Arts  finan- 
cial association,'  propounded  by  some  *  mer- 
chants'  and  a  'shipowner'  *to  advance 
money  to  artists  and  others  on  works  of  Art, 
and ' — naturally — *  to  effect  the  sale  of  the 
same,  under  conditions  mutually  advantage- 
ous ' — of  course — *  to  the  borrower  and  the 
company.'  Here  isthe  *mont-de-piet6'  of  Art 
This  is  a  private  venture  of  the  ordinary 
kind ;  but  in  its  care  for  public  morals  the 
bewildered  Legislature  made  a  delicate  ex- 
ception *in  the  interest  of  Art,'  and  gam- 
bling, it  was  told,  would  *  do  much  good,' 

*  promoting  love  of  Art,'  as  if  mere  greed 
had  any  love  at  all.  For  many  years  we 
have  not  yisited  an  exhibition  of  Art  Union 
pictures,  but  the  memory  of  these  collec- 
tions enables  us  to  say  that  *  Art '  treats  all 
its  liberal  'patrons '  with  a  strict  impartiality, 
and  that  the  gambling  section  seem  to  have 
no  preference  above  the  jobbers.  Their  ex- 
hibitions are  as  well  supplied  with  '  specula- 
tive '  trash  as  any  we  have  lately  seen  in 
Piccadilly  or  Trafalgar  Square. 

These  words  remind  us  of  a  public  obli- 
gation, and  we  would  here  record  the  ex- 
pression of  our  thanks  to  the  '  Academy ' 
for  their  annual  show  of  paintings  by  old 
roasters.  In  this  year's  exhibition  was  a 
painting  which  we  beg  the  studious  reader 
to  recall  to  mind.  Sandro  Botticelli's  pic- 
ture of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  was 
commissioned  by  Matieo  Palmieri,  who,  it  is 
said,  '  gave  the  whole  scheme  of  the  work.' 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  marvellous  but  natural  re- 
sult of  the  combined  efforts,  with  a  single  aim, 
of  the  employer  and  the  painter,  with  no 
help  possible  from  legal  gambling  or  com- 
mercial jobbing.     The  result  here  is  high 
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excellence,  where  now  we  have  confusion 
dire  and  every  evil  work.  Greed,  then,  and 
'  specolation,'  do  not  hring  good  to  Art. 
Sandro  knew  nothing  about  these.  He 
worked,  and  had  his  wages  and  the  careful 
constant  sympathy  of  his  employer;  and 
we  know  that  sympathy,  like  love,  works 
wonders.  The  charming  consequence  is 
seen  in  Botticelli's  picture,  which  alone  is 
worth  the  thousand  pictures  that  were  shown 
last  year  on  the  same  walls.   . 

This,  then,  is  our  moral :  Let  any  one  who 
would  obtain  a  worthy  work  of  Art,  order 
it  of  the  painter,  and,  confiding  in  his  ho- 
nour, at  wnatever  salary,  engage  him  by  the 
day,  and  then  confer  with  him  in  constant 
friendly  counseL  The  *  patron '  will  soon  find 
that  his  interest  in  the  painting  has  become 
far  greater  than  the  money  value  represents. 
His  pleasure  will  not  be  in  a  mere  purchased 
possession,  but  in  the  memory  of  his  cordial 
help  in  the  production  of  the  work.  The 
painter,  too,  receiving  sympathetic  aid  and 
criticism  from  a  friend  whose  thoughts 
are  hourly  stirred  by  intercourse  with  men, 
will  have  his  mind  strengthened  and  braced 
to  work  with  constant  zeal  and  vigorous  ima- 
gination. How  great  a  contrast  this  to  the 
ffregarious  studio  conversation  of  our  mo- 
dem artists,  men  whose  individuality  is 
nearly  swamped  in  cliques,  whose  thoughts 
are  *  in-and-in,'  whose  minds  follow  their 
fingers  and  who  are  emphatically  *led  by 
the  hand,'  whose  works,  by  natural  result, 
are  small,  however  broad  may  be  the  canvas. 

We  are  within  the  walls  of  the  Academy. 
Let  us,  in  our  cursory  review,  select  the 
most  successful  of  its  members.  Mr.  Mil- 
lab  was  a  chief  leadec  of  the  pre-Raphael- 
itic  movement,  and  at  one  time  was  es- 
teemed the  Achilles  of  the  school  He, 
more  than  the  rest,  has  not  merely  relaxed 
its  strictest  tenets,  but  almost  abandoned 
them ;  and  he  now  holds  a  position  which  it 
is  hard  to  define  in  one  word,  but  which 
perhaps  might  be  called  that  of  the  leader 
of  the  exoteric  school,  since  it  is  altogether 
opposed  in  manner  and  purpose  to  the  one 
already  described.  Instead  of  attempting 
to  reproduce  mental  visions  in  forms  merely 
indicative  and  more  or  less  symbolic,  Mr. 
Millais  has  a  fact,  or  is  supposed  to  have 
one,  for  everything  he  paints.  He  has  no 
definite  or  ulterior  aim  in  his  work  as  a 
whole;  that  is,  he  has  adopted  no  special 
mission,  and  cannot  be  said  to  express  any 
particular  sentiment  as  the  ruling  order  of 
his  work,  for  the  reason  that  he  gets  it  all 
from  the  outside.  Mr.  Millais'  subjects  are 
simple  enough ;  they  require  no  intellectual 
acumen  to  fathom,  no  particular  education 
to  appreciate,  consequently  he  is  the  popular 


painter  of  the  day  by  distinction  ;  for  hi 
ing  no  more  to  say   than  his  skilful  p( 
oil   can  represent,  and  no   more  to  repi 
sent  than  any  one  can  easily  appreciate,  \ 
merits,  which  are  principally  of  one  ord 
and  all  upon  the  surface,  are  patent  to  a 
and,  for  those  who  look  for  nothing  furthi 
complete  and  satisfactory.      In  the  bro) 
question  of  Art,  however,  it  is  necessary 
bring  another  criterion  to  bear  upon  thea 
If  Art  means  anything  more  than  a  sit 
pie   power    over  material,   a  certain  del 
ness  of  perception  in  the  subtle  limitatioi 
of  form,  an  appreciation  of  tender  and  del 
cate  passages  of  colour,  and  a  faculty  ( 
obtaining  fine  surface  qualities  of  manipula 
tion,  perhaps  the  works  of  Mr.  Millais  tH 
not  be  found  altogether  satisfactory,    Wij 
considerable  graces  of  pencil  Mr.  Milla 
combines  an  easy   society-nonchalance  < 
treatment,   which   in  some    drawing-roonjj 
may  be  appreciated,  and  in  other  places  god 
for  everything,  and  which  even  among  paint*^ 
ers  receives  a  wide  measure,  perhaps  too 
wide  a  measure,  of  recognition.     The  high- 
est form  of  Art,  however,  exacts  something 
more  than  this.     A  deep  and  genuine  mis- 
sion scarcely  lies  within  the  compass  of  ft 
tea-table  gossip,  or  in  the  easy  requirements 
of  the  lower  world  of  fashion  and  conven- 
tion— ^the  playthings  of  a  day.      A  wider 
circle  is  commanded  by  those  nobler  aims 
and  powers  which  despise  the  butterfly  ele- 
ments of  society-pleasing,  and  set  little  store 
by  the  pleasant  flatteries  of  young-ladyism 
and  old-fogeyism.     Mr.  Millais,  we  are  very 
sure,  is  not  at  his  best ;   for,  although  we 
doubt  if  either  his  *  Huguenot '  or  '  Order 
of  Release  '   are  pictures  of  all  time,  their 
tender  earnestness  being  injured   by   their 
hardness  of  line  and  realistic  rigidity,  yet 
the   sweet,   indefinite  poetry   of    *  Autumn 
Leaves '  could  only  be  born  out  of  a  mind 
in  which  there  was  more  of  the  same  kind, 
and  this  very  much  better  than  anything  he 
has  given  us  for  a  long  time  past    It  is  with 
pain  and  regret  that  we  see  powers  like  hb 
used  to  so  little  advantage.    The  trifling  and 
utterly  unworthy  subjects  upon   which  his 
best  energies  are  for  the  most  part  spent, 
make  this  regret  all  the  deeper,  and  it  is  still 
further  increased  by  the  evidence  of  manipu- 
latory gifts  and  powers  so  rare.     He  has 
nothing  to  tell  us  but  what  he  has  seen ;  any 
accidental  event  serves  to  hang  his  picture 
upon,  a  fire,  a  flood,  a  dreary  day,  and  his 
message  is  done,  his  tale  is  told,  and  we  are 
expected  to  be  satisfied.     But  is  this  all  we 
have  a  right  to  ask  or  demand  from  the 
pencils  of  our  masters  ?    Mr.  Millais'  manner 
also  is  one  of  a  highly  dangerous  tendency. 
His  free  use  of  raw   white,  lus  frequent 
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cfaalkiness  of  surface  and  actnal  sloyenliness 
of  execution,  are  both  unsatisfactory  to  the 
mind  and  disappointing  to  the  taste.  The 
tender  and  innocent  sweetness  of  a  few  of 
his  faces  of  infancy  and  childhood  survives 
with  happy  recollection ;  but  others  of  this 
class,  with  numerous  transcripts  from  the 
Bfe  and  nature,  which  it  is  impossible  pre- 
cisely to  define  or  classify,  can  hardly  main- 
tain a  reputation  bought  at  so  cheap  a  price. 
Perhaps  an  examination  of  Mr.  Millais'  por- 
traits would  lead  us  to  the  most  unsatisfactory 
conclusions  of  all  Without  tone  or  any 
high  sense  of  colour,  relying  wholly  on  their 
texture  and  surface  qualities,  united  with  the 
ease  before  alluded  to,  we  know  not  where 
to  place  them.  Put  them,  in  regard  to  aim 
and  intention  alone,  beside  the  well-accredit- 
ed examples  of  any  school — ^beside  the  paint- 
ings of  Velasquez,  Tintoretto,  or  Titian,  the 
porUaits  of  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  or 
even  of  Romney — and  they  have  hardly  a 
single  quality  to  support  the  comparison. 
They  utterly  lack  all  the  inward  sweetness 
snd  harmony,  the  natural  artistic  ease,  the 
suffused  hints  of  a  keenly-felt  sentiment  for 
colour,  which  inform  and  penetrate  the  pic- 
tures of  these  and  every  other  treasured 
school  of  portraiture,  however  high  the  key 
of  colour  used  and  however  cool  the  tone 
chosen  for  the  picture.  In  last  yearns  exhi- 
bition Mr.  Millais'  pictures  held  their  usual 
place  in  prominence  and  popularity  ;  but  the 
chief  impression  they  left  upon  us  was  the 
artist's  remarkable  facility  of  work  and  his 
sense  of  time's  immeasurable  value,  which 
combined  with  art  must  lead  to  fortune. 

What  is  most  disastrous,  Mr.  Millais' 
faahs  become  exaggerated  in  his  imitators. 
His  slovenly  treatment  and  frequent  loose- 
ness of  line,  his  vagueness  of  general  pur- 
pose, his  bareness  of  sentiment,  poverty  of 
tone,  and  want  of  fulness  in  colour,  without 
his  graphic  dexterity,  not  only  tend  to  de- 
stroy all  art-power  in  their  work,  but  also  to 
vitiate  and  to  weaken  the  public  taste  by 
jnaking  it  accustomed  to  such  meagre  offer- 
inc&— the  slender  antepast,  instead  of  the 
im  feast  and  ample  satisfaction  of  the 
lesthetic  appetite. 

Leaving  the  works  of  this  painter,  a  not 
unpleasant  nor  unmasterly  display  of  charac- 
teristic realism  is  to  bo  found  in  those  of  Mr. 
J.  C.  llook.  They  bear  with  them  a  fresh 
and  wholesome  atmosphere,  laden  with  sea- 
wind  and  odour  of  the  brine.  There  is 
great  sameness  of  subject  and  treatment  in 
them  all,  which  has  sometimes  a  tendency  to 
hecome  mannerism.  He  has  no  revelations 
to  make,  but  his  one  story,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  generally  well  told,  and,  on  the  whoT<^,  is 
an  agreeable  and  refreshing  one  to  listen  to. 


Another  order  of  realism  brings  us  to  the 
works  of  Mr.  G,  D.  Leslie,  which  are  charac- 
terised by  an  easy  social  tone  embodying  a 
sentiment  which,  though  not  very  lai^e  or 
important,  is  readily  appreciable.  Solid  and 
somewhat '  cumbrous  in  manner,  they  have  a 
certain  speciality  of  mission,  and  a  unity 
of  purpose  in  their  composition  displayed 
throughout  in  a  sufficiently  broad  manner, 
without  any  super-eminent  qualities  of  refine- 
ment and  delicacy.  Sometimes  his  landscape 
has  an  agreeable  narmony  of  treatment.  His 
figures  are  graceful  and  elegant,  with  a  dash 
of  the  sentimentality  of  the  drawing-room 
and  the  boudoir,  Mr.  Leslie's  pictures  have 
some  pretensions  to  the  idyllic — pretty  pas- 
torals of  the  lawn  and  river-side  ;  but  the 
shepherds  have  left  their  crooks  and  the 
shepherdesses  their  lambs  for  the  delights  of 
Belgravia  and  Mayfair — their  dog-roses  are 
changed  for  'standards,'  their  posies  have 
become  bouquets,  and  are  composed  of  ex- 
otics, or  at.  least  garden-flowers  of  the  most 
approved  culture ;  if  they  pick  a  daisy  it  is  a 
curiosity,  and  they  are  quite  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  artificial  flora  of  the  ball-room  as 
with  that  of  their  own  garden-beds,  and 
would  certainly  be  found  much  better  adepts 
at  the  game  of  croquet  than  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  those 

'Country  messes 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.' 

Mr.  Leslie's  verdurous  carpets  are  kept  in  order 
by  the  mowing-machine,  and  know  the  trim- 
ming-shears of  the  gardener.  His  colour,  is 
pale  and  timid — ^his  quality  opaque,  dry, 
and  loaded — his  general  treatment  never 
giving  free  reins  to  the  painter  and  colourist 
with  a  full  faith  in  his  material. 

A  painter  who  more  distinctly  partakes  of 
the  deficiencies  just  mentioned,  and  who  may 
be  said  to  stand  within  the  limits  of  the  ma- 
terialistic school,  is  Mr.  A.  Moore,  whose 
speciality  is  far  less  congenial  and  harmoni- 
ous. His  hybrid  Greek  fancies  are  aimed  at 
what  would  be  perhaps  vulgarly  called  *  the 
classic,'  but  it  is  really  of  a  very  pseudo-clas- 
sic order.  Mr.  Moore  tries  to  introduce  a 
pure  Greek  sentiment  into  nineteenth-centu- 
ry England,  which  has  pretty  much  the  same 
effect  as  a  modem  bonnet  would  have  had 
on  the  head  of  Aspasia.  He  is  the  slave  of 
lines  and  form  ;  his  "figures  are  Grecian  and 
his  draperies  are  Grecian;  but  within  the 
same  canvas  Mr.  Moore  can  place  the  mod- 
em violin  and  introduce  other  discordant  ac- 
cessories. The  mental  perplexity  arising 
from  such  combinations  is  extremely  irritat- 
ing and  provoking.  His  drawing  is  execut- 
ed with  the  utmost  care,  his  conscientious- 
ness is  extreme,  even  to  fastidiousness ;  but 
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all  this  quite  fails  to  reconcile  us  to  such 
incongruous  elements.  The  principle  on 
which  they  are  assorted  is  utterly  and  en- 
tirely false.  They  are  an  attempt  to  import 
a  sculpturesque  character  into  painting. 
The  noblest  mission  of  the  Art,  as  far  as  ex- 
pression is  concerned,  is  abandoned ;  the  use 
of  colour  is  altogether  forsworn,  excepting 
in  a  quite  subsidiary  and  altogether  decora- 
tive way,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  anoma- 
lous idea.  The  flat  and  unrelieved  design 
is  worked  in  washy  tints  and  sickly  whites,  the 
very  denudation  and  solstitial  winter  of  paint- 
ing. It  is  true  Mantegna  made  large  use  of 
the  limbs  and  draperies  of  the  ancient  mar- 
bles ;  but  with  what  a  robustness  of  infused 
power  and  a  fine  vigour  are  they  endowed ! 
They  are  not  the  effeminate  dreamers  of  a 
summer  day,  but  brawny  men  with  backbone 
and  sinew,  strong-limbed  bearers  of  burdens, 
Centaurs  and  mighty  sea-monsters  bellowing 
in  the  brine,  whose  hoarse  cries  seem  to  re- 
sound in  their  pictures  as  they  rend  each 
other  in  the  flying  foam.  If  Mr.  Moore  does 
use  colour  in  those  of  his  subjects  which  are 
a  little  less  classic,  it  is  always  under  protest. 
It  is  kept  dead  and  flat  and  pale,  so  that  it 
appears  unnecessary  and  even  objectionable, 
as  it  never  fails  to  convey  a  sentiment  of 
weakness,  however  powerful  the  lines  that 
limit  its  extension.  Mr.  Moore  has  certain- 
ly mistaken  the  true  object  of  his  art.  Ra- 
vished with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  mar- 
bles of  the  Parthenon,  he  has  sacrificed 
everything  to  the  reproduction  of  their  fine 
majestic  movement  and  grand  line.  But 
this  can  never  be  the  painter's  chief  est  aim. 
Had  Mr.  Moore  a  wider  education  in  the 
sentiment  of  Art  he  would  not  fail  to  know 
that  painting  has  ideas  of  its  own  as  noble  and 
significant  as  those  which  find  expression 
in  the  superhuman  forms  and  half-ethereal 
plaited  drapery  of  these  ancient  monuments. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  most  important  mis- 
sion of  the  painter  to  elaborately  tell  us  how 
a  fold  of  (kapery  should  fall  or  float  upon 
the  wind ;  neither  does  it  lie  in  the  assurance 
that,  under  given  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, the  true  line  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  falls 
to  a  hair's  breadth  in  a  certain  place  and  in 
no  other.  A  single  breath  of  imaginative 
vitality  would  outweigh  all  such  punctilios  ; 
one  vigorous  independent  thought  would  be 
well  worth  an  endless  sequence  of  such  ad- 
ventitious erroneous  compositions,  which,  af- 
ter all,  are  but  the  withered  leaves  that  hang 
upon  a  broken  bough. 

At  a  still  greater  extreme  of  waywardness, 
and  with  the  materialistic  tendency  more 
pronounced,  is  Mr.  Whistler,  with  whose  cle- 
ver etchings  most  Art-lovers  art  familiar. 
His  rule  of  painting  seems  to  be  as  simple  in 


its  theory  as  it  is  difficult  in  practice  and  un- 
satisfactory in  result.  The  theory  is  that  no 
stroke  is  to  be  repeated,  and  that  no  portion  of 
the  canvas  is  to  be  re-touched ;  such,  at  least, 
is  the  inference  we  draw  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  crude  masses  of  pigment  lie  upon  its 
surface.  It  is  is  true  there  are  certain  qualites 
to  be  got  in  this  way,  which  can  be  attwned 
in  no  other ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  ask  if 
they  may  not  be  bought  at  too  dear  a  price. 
Some  of  his  later  portraits,  with  all  their 
promptness  of  execution,  are  wearisomely 
monotonous.  It  is  grievous  to  see  a  painter 
of  any  artistic  power  thus  employed  in  spu- 
rious imitations  of  Oriental  ingenuity  and 
taste,  making  tints  and  tones  a  substitute  for 
every  grander  quality,  and  reducing  painting 
to  the  level  of  an  ornamental  knack  chiefly  va- 
lued by  house-decorators,  and  by  them  called 
*  High  Art.'  So  wedded  is  Mr.  Whistler  to 
his  material,  and  so  oblivious  of  everything 
else,  that  he  has  been  content  to  abandon 
even  the  very  pretence  of  a  subject,  and  to 
name  his  pictures  from  the  colours  used 
in  painting  them.  As  to  his  *  studies,'  *  sym- 
phonies,' and  *  nocturnes '  in  this  or  that  co- 
lour or  combination  of  colours,  whicb  con- 
sist in  passing  the  loaded  brush  a  few  times 
from  one  side  of  the  canvas  to  the  other — 
even  allowing  the  best  for  them,  that  they 
represent  some  prevailing  tone  or  colour  of 
the  day  or  night — we  would  ask  what  pur- 
pose can  they  serve?  At  what  are  they 
directed  ?  Is  motion  supposed  to  be  repre- 
sented by  a  streak  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  Mr. 
W^histler,  in  these  capricious  and  fantastic 
productions,  resembles  an  orator  from  whose 
lips  we  are  expecting  an  important  message, 
but  who  should  treat  us  to  *  studies '  in  the 
verb  *  to  be '  or  to  some  *  arrangement '  of 
adverbs  and  prepositions.  To  perceive  the 
full  un worthiness  of  such  empirical  expedi- 
ents as  these,  it  is  only  necessary  to  turn  to 
any  of  the  nobler  names  in  Art,  and  to  com- 
pare the  simple  method  of  their  work  with 
any  specimen  of  Mr.  Whistler's  *  artifice.' 

It  is  refreshing  to  leave  these  vagaries  for 
something  better  and  nobler  in  its  nature 
and  object.  There  is  another  school  or  sec- 
tion of  a  school  to  which  we  might  give  the 
name  of  epic  or  heroic,  rather,  however,  by 
way  of  distinction  than  of  designation; 
since  its  inchoate  development  and  faint  pro- 
nunciation are  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to 
make  good  and  absolute  the  title.  This 
school  is  in  its  work  best  represented  by 
Messrs.  Leighton,  Watts,  and  Walker,  and 
by  the  late  George  Mason,  The  artists  we 
have  mentioned  differ  from  each  other  wide- 
ly ;  but  yet,  in  certain  fundamental  attributes 
they  have  much  resemblance.  None  of  thera 
idolize  the  mere  material  of  their  work ;  they 
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never  Iorc  sight  of  their  picture  as  a  whole, 
nor  for  a  moment  disregard  its  meaning  and 
its  purpose ;  they  are  not  mere  texture  copy- 
ists ;  the  language  of  their  Art  is  made  en- 
tirely subservient  to  their  idea ;  accessories 
are  never  elevated  to  the  chief  rank ;  the 
subject  of  the  work  is  equally  removed  from 
violence  and  tameness,  and  is  adapted  to  ad- 
dress the  soul  in  all  its  moods  in  an  artistic 
manner  usually  right  in  aim  and  in  inten- 
tion. 

The  method  of  this  school,  in  some  re- 
spects, is  most  distinctively  displayed  by 
Mr.  Watts.  The  earliest  works  of  this 
painter,  with  which  we  are  familiar,  are 
*  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxons  to  repel  the 
Danes,'  now  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  and  his 
large  fresco  in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  re- 
presenting the  '  School  of  Legislation.'  If 
he  had  done  nothing  more  than  the  latter 
work,  it  would  have  been  quite  enough  to 
distinguish  him  creditably  in  an  age  so  slight 
as  the  present.  It  is  composed  of  nume- 
rous figures  disposed  in  a  somewhat  similar 
maoDer  to  those  in  Raphael's  *  School  of 
Athens':  indeed  we  think  that  in  arrange- 
ment he  has  followed  his  great  master  much 
too  closely.  His  subject  has  been  thought- 
fully conceived,  and  throughout  regarded 
from  a  noble  point  of  view.  The  distribu- 
tion is  large  and  broad ;  the  massing  is  dis- 
tinctive, weighty,  and  unencumbered;  the 
colouring  harmonious  and  grave.  The  cha- 
racter and  object  proper  for  such  painting 
have  been  so  intelligently  grasped,  the  ma- 
terial is  so  well  understood,  and  the  result  so 
satisfactory,  that  it  may  be  considered  a  sign 
of  the  debasement  of  our  present  School  of 
Painting  that  such  work  has  so  little  influence 
on  the  artistic  movements  of  the  time.  It 
18  true  the  work  is  only  in  the  nature  of  a 
revival,  and  on  that  account  can  have  but  a 
secondary  or  diminished  influence.  Although 
Mr.  Watts  has  evidently  studied  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Roman  school  in  this  picture, 
the  result  is  not  wholly  of  a  Roman  charac- 
ter. It  rather  resembles  the  Siennese  man- 
ner, and  might  very  well  have  been  painted 
by  Beccafumi  or  Baldassare  Peruzzi ;  for  in 
this  school  we  find  the  same  largeness  of  ar- 
ranffement,  the  same  rightncss  of  perception, 
«s  m  that  of  Rome,  but  with  less  elabora- 
tion of  material,  less  command  of  means, 
less  scholasticism,  and  more  of  a  simplicity 
bordering  on  inadequacy,  with  just  that  want 
of  condensation  and  directness  of  purpose 
which  is  required  to  give  vigour  to  expres- 
sion, and  to  make  its  utterance  absolute  and 
irresistible.  This  fresco  appears  to  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  tolerably  well — it  is  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  if  we  remember  rightly. 


since  it  was  painted — ^though  we  believe  Mr. 
Watts  has  had  some  trouble  with  it  since 
that  time. 

These  remarks  are  also  mainly  true  of  Mr. 
Watts's  works  in  general.  Even  when  the 
result  is  unsatisfactory,  as  is  not  unf requently 
the  case,  his  paintings  still  command  atten- 
tion for  their  plan  and  aim.  His  epic  is 
generally  well  constructed,  his  conception 
mrge,  his  mode  of  working  equable,  and  his 
manner  good  ;  and  now  and  then  we  receive 
from  him  something  as  near  to  what  is  great 
as  the.  Art-education  of  the  "age  and  our 
peculiar  social  circumstances  will  allow,  but 
his  particular  power  is  in  a  great  measure 
lost  for  want  of '  the  nutriment  of  that  con- 
geniality of  circumstances  which  adds  force 
to  energy  and  gives  to  power  a  new  robust- 
ness. Mr.  Watts  requires  the  support  of  a 
large  Art-sentiment  from  outside  to  correct, 
expand,  and  fortify  him.  As  it  is,  he  gains 
nothing  from  his  surroundings.  Thus  his 
faults  and  excellences  are  all  his  own,  and 
there  is  no  extraneous  healthy  influence  to 
correct  the  one  or  to  advance  the  other. 
The  great  want  of  the  time  to  which  we 
allude  is  the  spiritual  energy  which  should 
stimulate  imagination  in  the  picturesque  di- 
rection, and  make  the  artist's  work  as  much 
that  of  his  age  and  his  public  as  his  own. 
Mr.  Watts's  works,  in  spite  of  their  frequent 
grandeur. apd  largeness,  want  for  the  most 
part,  a  more  defined  and  specially  directed 
significance.  However  impressive  may  be 
the  external  treatment  of  his  subjects,  their 
inward  mission  has  no  corresponding  power. 
They  are  like  *a  tale  of  little  meaning, 
though  the  words  are  strong.'  The  arrange- 
ment of  a  multitude  of  figures  within  the 
compass  of  a  canvas,  small  or  large,  how- 
ever delicate  in  feeling  and  noble  in  compo- 
sition, and  broad  and  dignified  in  manner, 
may  yet  want  weight  of  purpose.  The  ima- 
gination and  the  intellect  must  be  combined 
to  make  Art  powerful  and  its  influence  great ; 
still  there  are  exceptions  to  the  general  want 
of  purpose  in  this  artist's  work.  In  his 
*  Love  and  Death,'  exhibited  a  year  or  two 
ago,  a  preponderating  sentiment  reached  to 
the  true  epic,  both  in  conception  and  realisa- 
tion, crowning  his  work  with  a  very  noble 
end.  In  many  of  his  pictures  he  is  not  so 
happy.  The  crowded  nude  or  semi-nude 
figures  which  leave  no  part  of  his  canvas  un- 
occupied, are  often  but  the  embodiments  of 
a  certain  measure  of  artistic  skill  without 
that  power  which  alone  can  carry  a  message 
to  the  heart  or  mind  of  the  spectator.  His 
portrait  heads  are  often  fine,  far  finer  than 
Mr.  Millais' ;  but  they  lack  the  certainty  and 
confidence  of  treatment  which  would  place 
them   amongst  the  very  finest     They  are 
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also,  for  the  most  part,  too  much  encumbered 
by  the  painter  and  his  Art,  smack  too  closely 
of  the  studio,  and  adhere  too  strictly  to  the 
specialities  of  a  style  which  seems  to  be 
midway  between  the  worlds  of  imagination 
and  reality,  and  essentially  to  belong  to 
neither.  A  mode  of  work,  in  which  the 
red  and  the  ideal  are  mingled  without  being 
combined,  is  in  principle  absurd,  and  in 
practice  nugatory  and  inconsistent 

We  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  abont 
Mr.  Watts's  manipulation.  It  is  not  always 
the  same  ;  but  his  early  fuller  treatment  is 
to  bo  preferred  to  the  later  and  drier  one. 
He  has  of  late  used  some  very  volatile  me- 
dium, which  leaves  a  dry  mealiness  of  surface 
anything  but  pleasant  to  the  eye.  His 
colour,  too,  is  black,  opaque,  and  dead. 
Sometimes,  particularly  in  the  foreground  of 
his  larger  pictures,  he  uses  the  dangerous 
expedient  of  glazing  so  largely  as  quite  to 
frustrate  its  end,  and  to  produce  heaviness 
and  opacity  just  where  he  wants  lightness 
and  transparency  of  quality.  If  Mr.  Watts 
would  permit  us  to  give  him  a  word  of 
advice,  w^  would  suggest  that  he  should  rely 
less  on  surface  work,  abandon  the  use  of 
heavy  glazes,  and  endeavour  to  gain  trans- 
parency from  the  ground  of  the  picture  after 
the  manner,  which  we  intend  presently  to 
examine,  of  his  great  masters  the  Venetians. 

Mr.  Leighton  has  been  more  ipfluenced 
by  the  French  school  and  the  earlier  Italian 
painters,  but  there  is  nothing  archaic  or  af- 
fected in  his  painting.  In  looking  at  his 
work  one  is  struck  with  the  firm  grasp  which 
he  always  appears  to  have  of  his  subject. 
This  is  as  apparent  in  his  earlier  as  in  his 
later  pictures,  in  his  *  Procession  of  Cima- 
bue's  Picture '  and  *  Romeo  and  Juliet,'  as  in 
the  last  of  his  works  on  the  walls  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  His  talent  partakes  of  the 
decorative,  not  the  ornamentally  decorative, 
but  that  of  a  scenic  and  dramatic  kind.  His 
large  treatment  and  broadly-felt  surfaces 
might  be  well  adapted  for  mural  painting,  if 
there  were  any  use  for  it  in  an  age  of  uncer 
tain  aims  and  unstable  habitations.  He  is 
not  powerful  as  a  colourist;  indeed  his 
pictures  are  little  better  than  an  apology  for 
colour  of  any  high  order ;  but  they  are  a 
very  good  apology.  He  now  and  then 
strikes  a  fine  key  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  colour 
with  him  is  but  a  form  of  intellectual  ex- 
pression— an  intellectual  symbol,  so  to 
speak,  that  belongs  more  to  the  mind  than 
the  soul,  and  never  constitutes  the  specialitv 
of  his  work.  He  is  always  manly,  broadi, 
and  serious,  and  has  the  reticence  that  con- 
sorts with  a  lai^e  appeal  and  rightly  direct- 
ed aims.  But  we  have  a  serious  remon- 
strance with  him,  in  that  he  seems  almost  to 


have  given  up  anything  like  a  large  purpose 
in  his  Art  as  far  as  importance  of  subject  is 
concerned.  With  some  exceptions,  he  has 
scarcely  yet  justified  the  promise  of  his  early 
works  in  this  respect;  not  from  lack  of 
ability  but  from  want  of  enterprise.  With 
so  great  a  capability  of  drawing  as  is  revealed 
even  in  his  illustrations  of  *  Romola,'  it  is 
evident  that  he  has  few  technical  difficulties 
to  encounter.  Mr.  Leighton's  paintings  for 
a  long  time  past  have,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, represented  very  little  intellectual 
labour,  and  move  only  in  a  narrow  way. 
We  understand,  however,  that  he  is  engaged 
upon  some  large  public  works,  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  cancel  this  complaint 

Among  the  rising  painters  of  this  school 
(allowing  for  the  differences  of  speciality 
before  Eluded  to)  is  Mr.  F.  Walker.  His 
character  is  thoroughly  English.  We  do 
not  know  if  he  has  ever  studied  in  the  great 
schools  of  Europe ;  but  if  he  has  done  bo, 
there  is  no  relic  or  reminiscence  of  them  in 
his  work,  and  yet  in  some  respects  he  has 
reached  their  higher  qualities,  particularly 
in  his  later  works,  which  display  CTeat 
picturesque  power  in  their  calm  breadUi  of 
treatment  and  repose.  Now  and  then  his 
smaller  works  are  excellent  There  was,  for 
instance,  a  picture  lately  exhibited  (we 
believe  the  study,  if  it  may  be  called  so,  for 
a  larger  one)  of  a  girl  or  woman  in  a  court 
of  justice,  which,  though  measuring  but  a 
few  inches,  had  in  it  all  the  elements  of  the 
largest  work ;  and  we  mention  it  here  as  an 
example  that  large  epic  treatment  may  lie 
within  very  narrow  limits,  and  does  not  ne- 
cessarily demand  great  size.  Mr.  Walker's 
pictures,  nevertheless,  are  open  to  serious  ex- 
ception in  other  directions.  The  prevailing 
colour,  or  tone-colour,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
is  very  objectionable.  It  is  almost  always 
an  unnatural  yellow  or  a  forced  and  heated 
orange.  The  element  of  greyness,  at  least 
as  a  reserve,  is,  above  all,  necessary  and 
desirable  in  works  of  a  large  intellectual  in- 
tention. For  want  of  this  quality  his  pictures 
become  very  fatiguing,  and  ultimately  ir- 
ritating to  the  eye.  Mr,  Walker  also 
dwells  sometimes  too  long  on  the  individual 
parts  of  his  picture,  which  perhaps  would  be 
right,  if  his  object  were  less  broad  and 
serious.  But  even  in  respect  of  object  or 
intention,  we  should  like  to  see  Mr.  Walker 
take  a  higher  level.  His  pictures,  particu- 
larly of  figures,  have  too  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  transcriptions,  and  too  little  of 
the  signs  of  mental  formative  power  in  them 
to  stamp  them  as  epic  in  the  highest  sense. 

The  last  example  we  shall  give  of  the 
broad  and  artistic  class  of  painters  now 
under  consideration  b  that  of  the  late  Mr 
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Mason,  whose  recent  death  is  in  every  respect 
much  to  be  deplored.  His  works  are 
some  of  the  most  hopeful  in  the  modem 
English  school  of  painting:  even  where 
they  are  promises  rather  th^  performances, 
iD<tications  rather  than  completions,  they  are 
always  widely  suggestive  and  infinitely  in- 
structive. Mr.  IkCison  was  emphatically  the 
artist's  painter,  the  inost  discerning  of  whom 
are  always  ready  to  excuse  inadequacies  of 
manipulatory  power,  when  the  primary  and 
most  essential  element  of  all  is  manifest. 

Mr.  Mason  was  a  lover  of  twilight,  of  the 
gentle  hour  which  is  so  touching  to  all 
poetic  minds,  when  a  dreamy  glimmer  per- 
vades the  still  and  solemn  landscape  and 
stars  become  visible.  So  much  has  he  loved 
these  tender  moments,  that  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  he  had  lived  in  them  in  a  kind  of 
delicate  sympathy.  What  adds,  perhaps,  to 
the  impressivencss  of  his  scenes  is  the  remi- 
niscence that  they  seem  to  bear  of  a  more 
sonthem  climate  than  our  own,  where  the 
hues  of  the  sky  are  a  tone  deeper  than  our 
ours  and  the  solemn  greys  of  the  landscape 
a  thought  more  rich,  as  he  had  seen  th^m  m 
the  soft  lines,  broken  with  mournful  tints  of 
crumbling  masonry  on  the  sad  Campagna  of 
Rome.  Even  his  figures  partake  of  the 
same  spiritual  seriousness  that  his  scenes 
inspire;  the  bustle  of  the  day  and  noise  of 
the  busy  world  are  hushed  and  tranqnillised 
in  the  calm  peace  of  an  idyllic  repose. 

His  subjects  are  not  very  various;  but 
one  never  grows  tired  of  tliem.  It  is  now 
a  shepherd  seated  at  the  root  of  an  old  tree 
pipmg  to  some  maidens,  whose  quiet  move- 
ments are  in  perfect  harmony  wiUi  the  scene 
around  them,  bringing  back  the  old  Arcadia 
and  witnessing  that  the  bucolic  sweetnesses  of 
Theocritus  and  Virgil  still  survive  among  us, 
and  that  the  genius  of  an  ancient  rural  life 
is  not  yet  destroyed ;  now  it  may  be  a  sweet- 
faced  country-girl  going  home  with  her 
gleanings,  while  the  sloping  upland,  crowned 
with  yellow  sheaves,  takes  the  last  glow  of 
day :  now  it  is  a  group  of  merry  children 
dragging  along  a  refractory  calf  or  donkey, 
or  driving  a  flock  of  hissing  geese;  and 
now  a  weary  labourer,  who  returns  home- 
ward with  his  team  leisurely  through  the 
twilight,  or  a  group  of  mowers  from  the 
corn-field,  with  long  scythes,  against  the 
Hght  of  a  golden  harvest-moon.  Here  we 
have  almost  all  Mr.  Mason's  material  ele- 
ments; and  yet  they  are  quite  suflScient  for 
the  expression  of  a  deep  and  genuine  poetic 
feeling.  With  a  few  exceptional  cases  we 
find  that  the  painter  is  forgotten  in  his  work 
a«  we  enter  into  his  magic  world  and  make 
it  our  own.  One  or  two  of  these  exceptions 
we  will  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning. 


We  think  his  *  Evening  Hymn'  is  liable  to  a 
rather  strong  objection  on  this  score,  fine 
and  noble  as  is  its  general  sentiment.  The 
singing-girls  are  far  too  artificially  posed  and 
modelled.  The  picture  is  so  evidently  bal- 
anced by  the  two  figures  separated  from  the 
main  group  on  each  side  as  to  materially  in- 
terfere with  its  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
Another  objection  may  be  made  to  the  dog 
in  the  *  Girls  Dancing  by  the  Sea,'  as  it 
regards  earnestly  the  bag  suspended  from 
the  bough,  which,  however  natural  an  inci- 
dent, here  interferes  somewhat  with  the  main 
calm  interest  of  the  picture,  and  divides  the 
attention  with  perhaps  one  of  the  sweetest 
bits  of  English  landscape  ever  put  upon 
canvas. 

As  Mr.  Mason  was  a  deep  lover,  so  was  he 
a  close  student,  of  Nature,  even  a  copyist, 
from  a  right  point  of  view.  We  have  un- 
derstood that  he  was  indefatigable  in  his 
outdoor  studies;  and  yet  these  are  efibrts 
after  the  sentiment  of  nature  rather  than  the 
portrayal  of  her  facts.  He  aimed  at  repro- 
ducing her  appearances  as  they  afiect  the 
poetic  mind,  rather  than  her  formal  repre- 
sentation, which,  indeed,  he  always  avoided. 
Careful  and  capable  draughtsman  though  he 
was,  there  is  not  a  bit  of  texture,  and  very 
little  of  absolute  form  pronounced  definitely 
as  such,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  pictures. 
They  are  pictures  of  aspect  or  mental  im- 
pression rather  than  the  actual  substance  of 
what  he  saw,  and  hold  their  place  more  in  the 
mind  than  in  the  eye. 

It  is  difficult  to  play  the  critic  on  pictures 
like  these ;  yet  to  define  his  true  place  in 
the  history  of  Art  every  part  of  Mr.  Mason's 
artistic  character  must  be  regarded.  He  is 
not  always  uniformly  happy.  There  is  a 
hardness  and  coldness  in  some  of  his  works 
compared  with  others.  There  is  occasional- 
ly, too,  a  tendency  to  confusion,  and  even  in 
his  finished  works  a  want  of  articulation  and 
definition  which  interferes  a  little  with  their 
higher  qualities.  This  arises  perhaps  from 
the  desire  to  place  before  the  spectator  the 
painter's  full  impression  encumbered  with  as 
little  material  as  possible :  and,  besides  this, 
there  is  often  in  imaginative  minds,  feeling 
acutely  in  certain  directions,  a  want  of  ex- 
pressional  power,  a  lack  of  the  consummating 
faculty;  which  is  an  excusable  defect  to 
those  gifted  in  the  same  direction,  but  an 
obvious  fault  to  those  of  a  less  sentimental 
and  more  objectively  constructed  nature  and 
character.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  Mr. 
Mason  felt  his  way  through  his  sketches  to 
the  peculiar  qualities  he  desired.  Some  are 
wholly  of  a  tentative  nature,  the  merest 
blurs  of  colour,  a  species  of  artistic  short- 
hand, yet  intelligible  to  the  initiated  as  con- 
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taining  a  compendium  or  synopsis  of  the 
completed  picture.  Pursuing  the  function 
of  censors,  we  may  notice  also  that  Mr. 
Mason's  skies  are  occasionally  somewhat 
muddy  in  quality,  and  are  only  partially 
cleared  at  some  expense  to  the  landscape. 
It  may  be  said,  with  every  respect  for  what 
he  has  left  us,  that  his  works,  on  the  whole, 
show  rather  what  the  mind  yearns  to 
accomplish  than  what  the  hand  is  able  to 
perform ;  the  refined  and  elegant  instinct  of 
the  able  and  imaginative  amateur,  rather 
than  the  commanding  utterances  of  the 
representative  of  a  school  of  a  broadly  dif- 
fused and  healthily  developing  artistic  senti- 
ment 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  influence  of 
a  painter  so  delicately  constituted  is  likely 
to  be  advantageous  or  otherwise :  indeed, 
this  wholly  depends  on  the  character  and 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  pupils  or  followers.  The 
action  of  special  genius  or  power  on  a  ro- 
bust mind  is  to  cause  it  to  develop  its  own 
capacities  and  gifts  without  attempting  any 
close  or  external  imitation  of  what  it  sees 
and  admires,  excepting  incidentally  as  one 
of  the  elements  of  its  own  education.  This 
sound  method  teaches  the  mind  to  measure 
and  assert  its  individual  capabilities  and 
powers,  and  does  not  lead  it  to  ignore  them 
or  to  submit  to  any  foreign  influence,  how- 
ever great  or  noble  that  may  be.  In  such 
an  instance  as  the  present,  no  material  imi- 
tation would  be  of  the  least  service  to  appro- 
priate or  *  convey '  the  tender  influence  dif- 
fused from  these  contemplative  and  subjec- 
tive works,  which  suggest  qualities  so  rare 
and  impalpable  that  the  artist  himself  was 
not  always  able  to  grasp  or  retain  them. 
Such  paintings  can  only  be  regarded  as  inti- 
mations or  indications  in  the  abstract  of  the 
rich  results  of  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
labour,  and  as  a  testimony  that  good  Art 
has  not  yet  lost  all  her  resources,  but  that 
there  are  new  aspects  and  ideals  still  for  dis- 
interested and  devoted,  persevering  and  ima- 
ginative, workmen. 

There  is  still  another  group  of  wotks,  in 
all  respects  antithetical  to  the  one  we  have 
just  examined,  and  which,  in  spite  of  its 
ffeneral  popularity,  must  be  called  the  de- 
based school,  since  the  elements  of  the  artis- 
tic principle  are  utterly  ignored,  misunder- 
stood, or  otherwise  altogether  perverted  in 
its  hard  literalisms  and  unimaginative  tran- 
scriptions. This  constitutes  a  very  wide 
section  of  modem  painting,  so  wide  as  to 
include  immeasurably  the  larger  proportion 
of  it  We  will  take,  however,  the  names  of 
two  or  three  as  the  representatives  of  its 
most  distinctive  features ;  say  Mr.  Frith,  Mr. 
Brett,  and  Mr.  Birket  Foster 


With  Mr.  Frith  it  is  very  hard  to  deal,  as 
he  holds  a  place  so  remote  from  the  genuine 
function  of  right  Art,  and  so  closely  border- 
ing on  that  of  the  mere  illustrator,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  his  works  come  under  the 
category  of  Art  at  all.  There  is,  it  is  true, 
a  degree  of  interest  in  looking  at  his  pic- 
tures of  the  *  Seaside,'  the  '  Railway  Station,' 
and  the  *  Derby  Day,'  with  their  various 
realistic  groups  and  circumstances,  but  it  is 
the  interest  of  an  illustration  or  pictorial 
representation  without  any  shade  of  the 
artistic  sentiment  or  any  foundation  of  true 
Art  whatever.  Indeed,  we  suppose  that  Mr. 
Frith  does  not  intend  to  make  any  broader 
appeal  than  that  of  being  the  mere  transcri- 
ber or  photographer  of  the  promiscuous 
crowds  of  men  and  women  which  he  may 
see  anywhere  around  him.  His  pictures 
have  no  moral  and  no  meaning  in  them.  A 
comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  Ho- 
garth, who  was  quite  as  accurate  a  painter 
of  the  men  and  women  of  his  time,  will 
show  exactly  what  we  mean.  With  the 
latter  we  have  everything  set  before  us 
subordinate  to  an  artistic  purpose,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  picture.  Setting  aside 
the  qualities  of  painting  which  they  exhibit 
(which  are  now  too  much  overlooked),  they 
possess  the  highest  characteristics  of  the 
social  epic.  We  have  a  hundred  lessons 
taught  us,  a  hundred  suggestions  made  to 
us,  by  the  subtle  art  of  the  painter.  These 
are  all  put  before  the  mind  in  so  delicate 
and  insensible  a  manner  that  we  think  the 
painter's  generalisations  our  own,  and  the 
compendium  of  human  nature  with  w^hich 
he  supplies  us,  its  follies,  its  vanities,  and 
sins,  presented  to  us  with  the  consummate 
art  of  one  of  the  most  philosophic  students 
of  life  and  character,  seem  like  the  results 
of  our  own  observations  and  reflection. 
Again,  if  we  compare  Mr.  Frith's  pictures 
with  those  of  Wilkie,  how  lamentable  is  the 
difference  I  In  place  of  a  centralised  mo- 
tive we  get  confusion  and  perplexity;  in 
place  of  the  nice  perception  of  the  various 
shades  of  character  given  with  a  sweet  ar- 
tistic refinement,  we  have  the  coarseness  of 
the  excursion -train  and  the  breeding  of  the 
tavern-bar;  instead  of  the  subtle  poetry 
which  Art  ought  to  be  able  to  find  in  all 
grades  of  life  and  to  infuse  into  all  her 
works,  we  get  an  uncongenial  prose  that 
reflects  its  most  discordant  elements  and 
introduces  its  most  disagreeable  associations. 

If  we  look  in  Mr.  Frith's  work  for  the  high 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  works  of  the 
painters  we  have  just  referred  to,  we  do  not 
find  any  of  them  or  any  trace  of  them,  but 
a  jumble  of  heterogeneous  figures  and 
circumstances,  unselected,  unassorted,    and 
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absolutely  commonplace.  There  is  no  indi- 
cation of  a  governing  or  ruling  principle  or 
purpose ;  and  after  the  first  gaze  they  fatigue 
the  mind  and  pall  upon  the  eye  from  their 
wearisome  vacuity,  their  slender  trivialities, 
and  their  utter  denial  of  every  kind  of  inward 
appeal  which  constitutes  the  soul  of  Art 
and  makes  the  better  part  of  every  noble  pic- 
tare. 

Neither  is  Mr.  Frith's  workmanship  happy. 
He  ignores  atmosphere  in  the  glare  of  a  vulgar 
realism,  and  outrages  colour  in  the  absence 
of  any  prevailing  sentiment  or  eclectic  dis- 
tribution: he  sets  tone  aside  as  useless  in 
the  distraction  of  a  hundred  diflPerent  keys. 
His  faces  have  a  hardness  of  quality  with 
nothing  beneath  them  ;  while  the  dresses  and 
costumes  of  his  undignified  men  and  women, 
borrow  no  character  from  those  by  whom 
they  are  worn,  and  only  remind  one  of  the 
*set  np '  of  a  Bond  Street  tailor,  or,  converse- 
ly, of  the  rags  of  a  theatrical  wardrobe. 

Mr.  Brett  has  imported  the  same  vicious 
mode  of  treatment  into  landscape  Art.  His 
metallic  seas,  woolly  clouds,  grass  without 
softness,  and  trees  without  any  touch  of  the 
verdurous  plasticity  of  nature,  only  oppress 
the  mind  with  a  sense  of  bondage  which  shuto 
out  every  congenial  and  sympathetic  influ- 
ence that  we  are  accustomed  to  receive  from 
Nature.  In  Mr.  Brett's  pictures  Nature  has 
ceased  to  express  herself,  her  generous  inspi- 
rations are  destroyed,  her  fine  ministrations 
overlooked  or  disregarded.  The  freezing 
wand  of  the  enchanter  has  passed  over  her 
palpitating  vitalities,  and  they  are  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  congealed  and  inexpres- 
ave  petrifactions.  His  unsuggestive  work- 
manship rather  hinders  and  obscures  our 
own  interpretation  of  Nature  than  assists  U3 
to  any  fresh  significance  and  character  that 
he  may  have  found  in  it 

Our  ungracious  task  only  gives  us  one 
example  more  of  this  mistaken  school  of 
painters.  Grateful  as  we  must  feel  to  Mr. 
Birket  Foster  for  the  number  of  pretty  land- 
scape vignettes  with  which  he  has  ornamented 
oor  drawing-room  tables,  necessity  compels 
Bs  to  protest  against  the  field  of  Ait  or  rather 
the  mode  of  expressing  himself,  which  he 
has  chosen ;  particularly  in  his  water-colour 
drawings,  whose  exhaustive  manipulation  and 
conventional  textures  prevent  tlie  mind  at 
once  from  going  a  step  beyond  them.  If 
Mr.  Foster  merely  aims  at  reaching  the  admi- 
ration of  unreflective  observers  or  non-obser- 
vers— of  those  to  whom  'a  primrose  by  a 
river's  brim '  is  but  a  primrose  and  is  *  nothmff 
more,'  bringing  no  glow  into  the  soul,  and 
having  no  associative  connection  with  the 
world  that  lies  within — he  may  succeed ;  but 
to  those  who  see  beyond  the  substance,  to 


whom  substance  is  but  the  symbol  of  the 
interior  essence,  who  are  ever  ready  to  seize 
an  indication,  whose  souls  only  need  the 
significant  letter  set  before  them  in  order  to 
read  its  deeper  meaning,  all  Mr.  Foster's 
laborious  *  finish '  will  but  obscure  the  inward 
vision  and  exclude  those  exquisite  glimpses 
and  *  warm  excursions  of  the  mind '  which 
are  the  most  indispensable  complement  and 
the  noblest  addition  to  the  true  artist's  la- 
bour, without  whose  help,  indeed,  his  toil 
will  be  in  vain. 

It  is  useless  to  pursue  our  subject  as  a  spe- 
cial criticism  any  farther.  We  have  already 
passed  under  review  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant features  of  our  present  school  of 
painting,  and  have  said  quite  enough  to  make 
our  stand-point  clearly  appWciable.  As  to 
some  of  the  older  elements  which  have  over-' 
lived  their  time  and  are  now  dying  out,  they 
may  be'left  in  peace.  They  will  do  no  more 
harm,  as  they  are  doing  no  good ;  and  we 
may  safely  leave  them  to  the  end  they  merit 
We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  ex- 
hausted our  subject.  There  are  many  notable 
names  and  works  which,  perhaps,  might  be 
advantageously  criticised  in  one  way  or  an- 
other ;  but  as  our  object  here  is  rather  to 
elucidate  a  thesis — ^to  make  clear  the  actual 
and  relative  position  of  the  English  school 
of  painting — than  to  give  a  comprehensive 
or  detailed  account  of  it  in  all  its  various 
manifestations,  which  within  our  limits  would 
be  impossible,  we.must  leave  them  unnoticed. 
The  works,  for  example,  of  Sir  Edwin  Land- 
seer,  whose  intelligent  interpretation  of  ani- 
mal life  has  made  for  him  a  field  entirely  his 
own,  since  none  of  his  numerous  imitators 
have  been  able  to  follow  him  with  any  con- 
siderable degree  of  success,  might  perhaps 
have  found  a  place  in  our  inquiries ;  but  as 
they  would  not  be  specially  or  additionally 
illustrative  of  the  lai^e  question  we  have  in 
view,  and  as  our  position  is  a  defined  one,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  discuss  them. 

Our  inquiry,  however,  into  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  English  school  of  painting  would 
hardly  be  complete  unless  we  were  to  make 
some  observations  on  the  paintings  which 
ought  to  best  interpret  its  highest  skill  and 
embody  its  loftiest  powers.  We  allude  to 
those  works  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
upon  which  so  much  time,  money,  and  deli- 
beration have  been  spent,  with  most  unsatis- 
factory results.  Without  entering  into  the 
question  of  how  they  have  been  done,  and 
what  it  might  have  been  better  or  best  to  do, 
we  will  at  once  advance  to  the  examination 
of  their  qualities  as  the  representatives  of 
the  national  Art-standard.       r^^^^T^ 
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On  our  entrance  into  the  Royal  Gallery 
we  are  confronted  with  the  two  vast  worlra 
of  Maclise,  the  *  Meeting  of  Wellington  and 
Bltlcher  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo '  and 
the  *  Death  of  Nelson.'     They  are  painted, 
as  is  well  known,  in   simple  water-colour, 
with  the  superimposition  of  water-glass  or 
silicate    of    potassium,   which,   in    another 
form,  is  the  basis  of  the  manufactured  glass 
of  -common  use.     But  it  is  in  vain  we  try 
to  imitate   the  subtle  chemistry  of  nature. 
However  accurately  balanced  our  compounds 
may  be,  the  diamond  is  unattainable.     In 
this  case,  owing  either  to  dbintegration  or 
precipitation,  or  to  the  numerous  external 
influences  at  work  upon  it,  the  indestructi- 
ble medium   has   already  given  way,  and 
some  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earliest 
painted  of  these   pictures  is  partially  de- 
stroyed.     To  speak  of  the  pictures  them- 
selves :   the  labour  and  devotion  bestowed 
upon  them  inspire  respect.     They  are  not 
by  any  means  artists'  pictures,  yet  they  have 
large   claims  in   their  own  way  and  from 
their  own  centre.     If  they  were  upon  canvas 
they  would  be  amenable  to  another  kind  of 
criticism  in  regard  to  quality  of  workman- 
ship;   their  hard  lines,   which   never  lose 
themselves,   their  sturdy   and    unwavering 
realism,   their    rigid  and    uncompromising 
treatment,  their  unrelieved  inflexibility  and 
metallic  colouring,  would  at  once  exclude 
them  from  a  category  of  the  greatest  works ; 
but,   on   the    other    hand,   their   dramatic 
multitudinousness  and  energy,  their  robust 
power,  their  conscientious  thoroughness  from 
their  own  point  of  view,  demand  a  conside- 
rate notice.     In  some  situations  they  would 
be  intolerable ;  but  in  their  present  position 
they  are  not  inharmonious  with  what  sur- 
rounds them;  for  they  are  monumental  in 
subject,   as  they  are   in  some   respects  as 
paintings.      At  least  we   may   say  this  of 
them,  that  no   one  else  could  have  given 
them  to  us  in  their  great  grasp  and  high- 
spirited   and  vigorous  portrayal    of   facts. 
Tliey  are  very  superior  to  the  exccs-sively 
overpraised  Munich  frescoes.     Their  chief 
interest,   however,   is  not  an   artistic    but 
merely   a  human   one.     One   cannot    help 
being  impressed  with  the  scenic  probability 
of  many  of  the  most  touching  episodes,  as 
the  dying  men  who,  with  a  last  efibrt,  raise 
their  swords  in  the  presence  of  the  Duke ; 
the  stem  peacefulness  on  the  countenance  of 
the  dead  trumpeter,  whose  head  is  pillowed 
on  the  broken  wheel  of  a  piece  of  artillery ; 
the  gentle   expression  on  the  face  of  the 
youthful   oflBcer,  *  young  gallant  Howard,' 
borne  by  two  pitying  soldiers;  the  monk 
who  holds  the   crucifix  before  the  closed 
eyes  ol  the  apparently-departed  Hanoverian ; 


or  the  grey,  middle-aged  warriors,  half- 
buried  in  the  carnage,  whose  last  thought 
has  been  of  home  and  the  dear  ones  left 
behind.  There  is  something,  too,  of  genu- 
ine artistic  power  expressed  in  the  face  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  stem  and 
grimy  features  are  filled  with  a  mingled 
expression  of  fatigue,  triumph,  and  sup- 
pressed excitement,  the  central  figure  in  this 
scene  of  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  death. 

The  picture  of  the  *  Death  of  Nelson'  is 
not  nearly  so  notable  as  the  other.  It  has 
less  incident  and  variety,  and  the  story  is 
less  powerfully  told.  The  face  of  the  mor- 
tally-wounded hero  is  overspread  with  a 
ghastly  spasm,  whose  painful  contortions  are 
horrible  to  look  upon.  One  would  much 
rather  have  seen  him  portrayed  with  the 
soft  expression  associated  with  the  last 
*  Kiss  me,  Hardy,'  on  his  lips,  even  if  it  had 
been  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  literal  truthful- 
ness of  the  circumstance  considered  at  the 
precise  moment  chosen  by  the  painter. 

Of  Mr.  Herbert's  large,  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  pretentious  picture,  of  *  Moses 
Descending  from  the  Mount,'  in  the  Peers' 
Robing  Room,  we  cannot  say  so  much  :  for, 
though  executed  from  a  presumably  higher 
point  of  view  than  the  pictures  just  de- 
scribed, and  though  more  agreeable  in  some  i 
qualities  of  manipulation,  it  appears  to  have  j 
been  done  rather  with  the  cautious  calcula- 
tion of  the  academic  than  with  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  master  great  with  his  idea.  A 
measure  of  realism  may  not  only  be  admit- 
ted, but  is  perhaps  desirable,  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  an  historical  event  of  compara- 
tively recent  occurrence ;  but  in  a  didactic 
work — which  appeals,  or  ought  to  appeal, 
purely  and  entirely  to  the  moral  nature,  in 
which  the  fact  does  not  depend  in  the  least 
degree  upon  any  special  set  of  circum- 1 
stances  for  its  impressiveness  and  is,  indeed, 
already  removed  out  of  time  and  place  by 
the  infinitely  more  important  contingency  of 
its  having  been  raised  to  the  quality  of  a 
religious  abstraction,  addressing  itself  wholly 
to  the  mind,  and  not  at  all  to  the  eye,  in  its 
essential  object  and  design — a  purely  realis- 
tic treatment  is  not  only  misplaced,  but  is 
likely  to  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  special  influ- 
ence of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Herbert's  pic 
ture  may  rather  be  said  to  be  a  huge  study 
made  in  the  alphabet  of  Art  ^an  the 
embodiment  of  a  masterly  conception  in  | 
the  mind  of  the  painter.  Its  claims  arc 
those  of  an  illustration  more  than  of  an  ar- 
tistic representation.  The  posed  models 
which  personate  the  figures  have  evidently 
been  drawn  with  Ifce  closest  fidelity  to  the 
life,  the  draperies  have  all  been  disposed  with 
the  nicest  care,  the  attitudes  have  been  ad* 
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justed  with  the  strictest  regard  to  propriety, 
the  various  expressions  have  been  inserted 
into  the  faces  m  the  most  correct  manner, 
and  yet  the  result  is  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
One  can  never  believe  that  the  tall  figure 
with  the  two  stone  slabs  in  his  hands  is  really 
like  the  majestic  Moses  whoTuled  the  Israel- 
ites, whose  *  anger  had  waxed  hot '  when  he 
had  broken  the  first  tables  and  ground  the 
golden  calf  to  powder — whom  Michael  An- 
gelo  has  given  to  us  in  marble  with  so  much 
dignity  and  power.  Even  were  the  dramatic 
interest  preserved  in  the  figures,  it  would 
have  been  quite  ruined  by  the  background. 
Mr.  Herbert,  with  so  noble  and  lofty  a  stor}' 
to  tell,  should  not  distract  the  thoughts  of 
the  spectators  from  its  intrinsic  impressive- 
ness  to  the  details  of  a  background  worked 
up  with  photographic  care.  That  he  will  not 
allow  the  eye  to  pause  or  rest  for  a  moment 
in  any  unmanipulated  place,  shows  that  he  is 
not  deeply  moved  by  the  grandeur  of  his 
idea,  and  that  he  chooses  to  display  the  shell 
and  outer  covering  of  his  subject  rather  than 
to  develop  and  surround  us  with  its  inner  sen- 
timent. Better  a  thousand  mistakes  in  the 
technicalities  of  Art  or  the  probabilities  of 
circumstance  (for,  indeed,  the  best  and  most 
exact  imitation  possible  is  nothing  but  a 
probability)  than  this  lack-life  system  of  com- 
position and  arrangenaent,  which  comes  from 
the  head  and  hand,  but  never  from  the  heart ; 
which  kindles  no  answering  enthusiasm  with- 
in us  and  awakens  no  thought  beyond  that, 
at  most,  of  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  his  material.  Infinitely  worse  than 
the  picture  itself  is  the  fatal  tendency  and 
prmciplo  involved  in  it  Mr.  Herbert  has 
thought  of  nothing  but  a  cold  realisation  of 
the  circumstances  of  his  subject,  and  never 
for  a  moment  of  giving  us  its  inner  meaning 
and  central  power.  It  ia  a  mere  statement  of 
facts  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  and  to 
which  the  pictorial  representation  adds  no- 
thing. 

In  other  respects  also  we  think  this  work 
a  mistake.  Mr.  Herbert  has  laid  his  ground 
in  white,  consequently  it  stands  in  far  too 
high  a  key  to  be  impressive  from  any  serious 
or  picturesque  point  of  view.  The  effect  is 
that  of  a  solemn  piece  of  music  played  in  a 
key  eight  or  ten  tones  higher  than  that  for 
which  it  has  been  composed,  or  upon  a  light 
and  airy  instrument  instead  of  a  grave  and 
sober  one.  All  solemnity  of  effect .  is  de- 
stroyed, and  all  rightness  and  fitness  of  de- 
coration ignored.  The  glaring  sky,  the  ga- 
rish background,  the  inharmonious  and  com- 
monplace figures  fill  the  room  with  an  insis- 
tatory  impertinence  which  quite  outsteps  the 
end  and  purpose  of  such  a  work.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  profitless  to  point  Mr.  Herbert  to 
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the  works  of  those  who  have  always  and 
everywhere  been  considered  the  first  masters 
in  this  kind  of  decoration,  to  refer  him  to 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
the  Stanze  of  the  Vatican  or  the  halls  of  the 
Ducal  Palace,  where  the  noble  breadth,  grand 
proportions,  and  subdued  appeal  of  these 
great  masters  reach  and  impress  the  mind 
without  wearying  the  eye.  They  do  not 
thrust  themselves  unduly  on  our  notice,  or 
offend  the  taste  with  an  unseasonable  per- 
sistence that  will  not  be  forgotten  nor  for  a 
single  instant  overlooked.  In  this  respect  a 
lesson  might  have  been  tivken  from  Mr. 
Watts's  less  obtrusive,  but  at  tlie  same  time 
quite  as  powerful,  fresco  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Of  the  works  of  Mr.  Cope  in  the  Peers'  Cor- 
ridor, nothing  more  favourable  can  be  report- 
ed. Under  every  disadvantage  of  situation 
and  ill-liffhting,  they  are  still  more  unfortu- 
nate in  their  inartistic  manipulation,  unimagi- 
native treatment,  and  utter  want  of  the  least 
perception  of  the  requirements  of  the  mate- 
rial, or  of  the  nature  and  fitness  of  the  place 
and  occasion.  Every  epic  sentiment  or  he- 
roic feeling  is  set  aside  for  a  wearisome  la- 
bour of  the  pencil,  that  carries  no  enthusiasm 
with  it,  and  fails  to  wake  one  stirring  thought 
in  the  mind  of  the  spectator.  Nor  are  the 
works  of  Mr.  Ward  in  the  Commons'  Corri- 
dor more  impressive.  Academical  figures  in 
theatrical  costume  are  distributed  freely  on 
their  surface  ;  but  for  one  touch  of  the  he- 
roic, one  tender  glimpse  that  appeals  to  any<- 
thing  beyond  the  eye,  one  single  hint  of  that 
which  *  makes  the  whole  world  kin,'  we  may 
look  in  vain.  In  the  frescoes  of  wall-paint- 
ings of  simpler  times  and  peoples,  conceived 
in  a  genuine  art-atmosphere,  one  is  often 
touched  into  unexpected  emotion.  Take,  for 
instance,  those  of  Fra  Angclico  in  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mark  at  Florence.  With  the 
baldest  simplicity  of  means,  with  the  least 
complex  system  of  expression  which  Art  is 
capable  of  assuming,  he  has  done  so  much 
that,  in  passing  from  one  to  another,  all  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  soul  are  awakened,  and 
something  like  an  unbidden  tear  will  from 
time  to  time  force  itself  into  the  eyes.  Turn 
to  the  Arena  Chapel  or  Municipal  Hall  at 
Padua.  By  what  slight  means  are  we 
moved !  A  few  figures  in  various  acts  or 
amid  circumstances  m  themselves  not  at  aU  ex- 
citing— sometimes  only  a  single  figure — and 
our  whole  nature  receives  a  new  property, 
making  fresh  discoveries  within  itself ;  aglow 
suffuses  the  soul,  the  inner  fountains  of  life  and 
being  are  opened  up,  we  rejoice  in  the  painter 
and  his  work,  and  thank  him  for  exciting 
within  us  new  emotions  of  the  purest  land. 
And  why  is  all  this  ?  It  is  because  these 
emotions  are  drawn  from  the  painter's  own 
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soal ;  because  he  lias  only  thought  of  his 
lines  as  conveying  some  8piritud[  message, 
and  not  at  all  as  the  means  of  putting  to- 

f  ether  accurately  constructed  pictures.  He 
as  not  approached  his  picture?  from  the 
side  of  lines,  and  hues,  and  figures,  but  hay- 
ing his  mind  filled  with  emotion  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  representation,  he  has 
sought  to  express  that^  allowing  the  forms  to 
arrange  themselves  in  accordance  with  it  in 
the  best  way  they  might*  But  in  our  mo- 
dem English  works  we  find  no  real  sense  of 
subject  at  all,  not  the  least  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  artist  to  unite  himself  with  the 
centrality  of  his  theme,  and  move  us  by  the 
sheer  force  of  its  power.  He  abandons 
that  entirely.  He  appeals  to  us  by  lines, 
composition,  texture,  colour;  anything  but 
the  thing  itself.  We  are  called  upon  to 
look  at  the  handwork  of  the  painter,  not  to 
be  thrilled  by  his  large  feeling  of  a  great 
event,  not  to  be  kindled  into  wannth  with 
the  new  aspect  in  which  he  presents  it  to  us, 
nor  to  have  a  fresh  world  of  inward  light 
reveled.  These  things  are  not  the  artist's 
object,  but  he  does  inform  us  that  this  is  the 
same  grass,  these  are  the  stones,  whereon  the 
event  took  place,  and  those  the  very  dresses 
the  personages  wore  on  the  occasion.  This 
would  be  well  enough,  though  unnecessary, 
under  an  overmastering  enthusiasm,  but  as 
a  substitute  for  the  infinitely  nobler  part  of 
the  artistic  work  it  is  no  more  than  the  ob- 
scuring dust  that  settles  on  the  sapless  petals 
of  a  feded  flower.  We  are  none  of  us  any- 
wise the  better  for  it;  but  in  reality  a  grdat 
deal  the  worse :  for  under  the  semolance  of 
truth  it  gives  us  a  meaningless  falsehood,  a 
cold  and  heartless  apology  for  a  picture,  a 
spiritless  delineation  for  a  soul-moving  fact. 
All  this  elaboration  of  detail,  and  local  and 
circumstantial  verisimilitude  is  certainly  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  every  particle  of  ar- 
tistic sentiment  and  spiritual  force,  or  the 
impoverishment  of  a  nation  in  all  that  ap- 
pertains to  a  genuine  and  intelligent  taste, 
and  the  utter  annihilation  of  every  aesthetic 
principle;  yet  this  is  what  we  are  paying 
for  it.  As  long  as  this  pernicious  dogma  of 
an  inflexible  realism  is  held  up  before  us  in 
the  kingdom  of  Art  as  a  right  and  true  one, 
it  is  impossible  that  we  can  expand  in  ^ny 
more  lofty  direction.  Under  such  a  doc- 
trine our  eyes  must  constantly  get  more  ob- 
scured with  dark  materialistic  film,  which 
presently  will  shut  us  in  from  every  glimpse 
of  the  celestial  vision,  and  efiectusuly  ex- 
clude us  from  participation  in  the  '  faculty 
divine.' 

Of  a  much  better  character  than  any  of 
the  ahready  mentioned  works  are  Mr.  Dyce's 
frescoes,  in  the  Queen's  Robing  Boom,  of 


some  of  the  social  and  religious  virtues,  as  em 
bodied  in  the  Arthurian  legend.  They  are 
executed  with  a  due  regard  to  their  vehicle, 
they  are  simple  in  their  distribution,  and 
sufficiently  broad  in  their  execution,  their 
general  tone  is  good ;  that  is  to  say,  that, 
without  being-  ^uU  or  dark,  they  exactly 
keep  their  place  on  the  wall :  in  this  respect 
there  is  no  attempt  to  vie  with  the  scene- 
painter.  They  are  not  works,  however,  of 
very  great  power;  there  is  no  overmastering 
enthusiasm  in  them;  the  figures,  too,  are 
often  stiff  and  awkward,  showing  that  the 
painter  was  little  at  home  in  the  manage- 
ment of  so  large  a  surface  and  its  require- 
ments ;  a  deficiency  for  which  his  time  is  as 
much  responsible  as  himself. 

Of  the  works  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  see  in  their  foil 
merits  or  demerits,  on  account  of  their  situ- 
ation, there  appears  to  be  nothing  very  im* 
portant  to  add.  Those  of  Mr.  Maclise  ar« 
conceived  in  the  same  chivalrous  spirit  whicli 
distinguishes  his  other  paintings,  partaking 
largely  of  the  modem  German  manner,  at 
interpreted  by  some  of  its  most  celebrated 
masters.  Those  of  Mr.  Cope  do  not  sho^ 
quite  to  so  great  disadvantage  as  his  Corn 
dor  pictures ;  while  Mr.  Dyce,  in  his  *  B^ 
tism  of  Ethelbert,'  still,  perhaps,  bears  th< 
palm  in  quietness  and  fitness  of  tone  an< 
keeping,  but  with  the  same  stiffness  and  waol 
of  ease  and  naturalness  in  his  figures  befor 
alluded  to,  and  with  a  total  want  of  traj 
artistic  manner  and  perception  in  the  picto 
rial  treatment  of  the  architectural  feature 
of  the  scene.  In  all  these  works,  howevei 
there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  tha 
genuine  heroic  spirit,  both  in  sentiment  an) 
execution,  which  ought  to  constitute  th 
essential  and  overpowering  quality  of  sucl 
works. 

Mr.  Watts's  *  Alfred  inciting  the  Saxon 
to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  Canes,'  befoi 
mentioned,  forms  the  chief  ornament  of  on 
of  the  Committee  Rooms;  and  its  qui< 
tone,  broad  and  diffusive  manner,  as  well  i 
agreeable  and  harmonious  colour,  show  i 
favourable  contrast  to  the  other  pictorial  d< 
corations  of  this  chamber.  It  is  on  canva 
and  very  large,  reminding  one  in  many  r\ 
spects  of  the  fine  examples  of  the  Venetia 
school.  Nothing  can  be  more  commendabl 
than  the  spirit  in  which  this  picture  is  pr^ 
duced.  Perhaps  Mr.  Watts  has  done  nothin 
better.  Its  modesty,  reticence,  and  larg 
grasp,  both  in  arrangement  and  material,  ai 
highly  creditable,  and  do  honour  to  tl 
place  that  the  picture  occupies. 

Of  the  works  in  the  Upper  Waiting  Ual 
or  Poets'  Hall,  as  it  has  been  called,  so  littl 
remains,   that,    as    we   believe   they    wei 
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amoogst  the  first  paintings  of  the  palace, 
ain),  therefore,  may  be  considered  tentative 
efforts  rather  than  completed  and  conclusive 
performances,  it  will  be  only  charitable  to 
leave  them  in  the  hands  of  time,  and  hope 
for  something  greater  and  better  when  they 
have  quite  vanished  from  the  walls. 

We  have  thus  completed  a  cursory  survey 
of  some  of  the  principal  works  of  the  West- 
minster Palace,  of  which  it  may  be  sfdd  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  national  conclusion  is,  that 
its  artistic  decoration  is  a  failure.  Setting 
aside  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  works  them- 
selves, their  utter  inability  to  stand  the  climate 
and  atmosphere  of  London  is  so  forcibly 
thnist  upon  us,  that  the  work  has  been  all 
bat  abandoned.  Mural  painting  in  every 
form  seems  alike  perishable,  so  that  unless 
some  other  plan  of  decoration  be  suggested 
or  discovered  than  that  of  using  the  wall 
sarface,  time,  money,  and  trouble  will  be 
lost  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  at  least 
two  alternatives  open  to  us :  mosaic  on  the 
oDe  hand,  and  canvas  painting  on  the  other. 
The  latter  might  be  removed  at  any  time, 
and  the  safety  of  the  painting  would  be 
more  efficiently  secured  by  its  being  detached 
than  by  its  forming  a  part  of  the  wall  The 
former — akeady  respectably  inaugurated  in 
Mr.  Poynter's  *  St  George'  (of  which,  per- 
hi^  a  little  more  might  have  been  made) 
—would  be  indestructible;*  but  it  would 
only  do  for  very  broad  designs,  and  these 
must  be  decorative  as  well  as  picturesque. 
But  this  would  be  infinitely  better  if  done 
boldly  and  bravely,  than  either  nothing  at 
all,  or  the  scabrous  surfaces  of  mural  pictures 
which  now  present  so  unsightly  an  appear- 
aooe.  W^e  might  at  least  have  idefia  before 
UB,  however  broadly  or  generally  expressed. 
There  b  no  doubt  that  working  m  this 
naterial  would  contribute  to  largeness  of 
conception  and  compel  a  dependence  upon 
Bonnd  artistic  qualities,  since  there  would  be 
DO  C4)ncealment  of  weakness  in  material,  no 
glossing  over  incapacity  of  internal  power  by 
means  of  surface  texture,  colour,  or  any  other 
adventitious  accessory.  The  work  must  be 
at  least  vigorous  and  inteUectual,  and  be  done 
•r  from  a  figh  point  of  view,  or  its  failure 
would  be  apparent,  and  its  condemnation 
iaevitable.  If  we  adopted  this  method  our 
oil-paintings  might  be  preserved  in  more 
carefully-constructed  galleries,  removed  from 
the  deleterious  infiuences  of  a  building  light- 
ed with  gas  and  on  the  banks  of  a  river. 
As  a  precedent  we.might  instance  St.  Peter's 

*'  Usava  dire  Domenico,  la  pittura  essere  il  di- 
wgno,  e  la  vera  pittura  per  la  eternity  essere  il 
moaaico/— Fo^art,  *Vita  di  Domenico  Ghirlan- 


at  Rome,  almost  all  the  large  altar-pieces 
of  which  are  executed  in  mosaic.  Many  of 
the  churches  also  of  Rome  and  Ravenna, 
to  say  nothing  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice, 
exhibit  this  kind  of  decoration  with  great 
nobility,  power,  and  efiect 

The  other  alternative  is  that  of  adopting 
canvas  pictures  in  oil,  which,  when  properly 
painted,  are  known  to  be  indcstnictible  by 
ordinary  agents,  always  excepting  the  natural 
decay  of  time.  This  would  allow  the  full 
play  of  artistic  genius  in  a  medium  to  which 
the  public  are  accustomed,  and  with  which 
painters  are  perfectly  well  acquainted.  It 
might  be  done  as  well  on  a  large  scale  as  a 
small  one.  Some  of  the  largest  pictures  in 
Venice  are  rendered  in  this  material ;  and 
even  for  decorative  purposes,  when  kept  in 
the  right  tone,  it  offers  quite  as  many  advan- 
tages as  the  unproved  means  we  have  recent- 
ly adopted,  without  the  same  danger  of  in- 
security. It  would  be  desirable,  that  the 
simplest  earths  and  the  purest  oils  should  ' 
be  used,  and  allowed  to  get  quite  dry  and 
hard  before  being  submitted  to  the  gaseous 
dampness  of  the  Westminster  walls. 

Perhaps  the  great  secret  of  the  failure  of 
the  Westminster  Palace  paintings  is  (in  over- 
elaboration  of  means.  With  all  the  most 
durable  frescoes  of  Italy  the  means  of  pro- 
duction were  of  the  simplest  Fortunately 
the  painters  of  the  time  at  which  they  were 
executed  did  not  know  too  much.  With 
every  complexity,  every  additional  material, 
the  danger  is  increased,  the  chances  of  per- 
manency lessened.  There  have  been  far  too 
much  money,  time,  labour,  and  talk  spent 
upon  these  works  of  ours.  Even  if  we  accept 
the  present  material  as  the  best  that  could 
have  been  devised  or  thought  of,  the  whole 
process  of  decorative  painting  is  for  the  most 
fiart  so  thoroughly  misunderstood,  that  their 
failure  as  works  of  Art  in  relation  to  place 
and  purpose  is  equally  signal.  A  few  vigorous, 
unobtrusive  strokes  from  the  hand  of  a 
master  (if  such  could  be  found)  with  a  pro- 
per sense  of  fitness  and  propriety,  struck  out 
of  the  power  within  him,  rather  than  indebted 
for  their  expression  to  the  means  without, 
would  have  been  worth  all  the  agglome- 
rations of  pigment  and  misdirected  elabo- 
rations which,  as  a  rule,  rather  disfigure  than 
ornament  the  walls  upon  which  they  arc  laid. 
As  an  example  of  how  much  may  be  convey- 
ed by  the  simplest  means,  we  may  instance 
the  floor  of  the  cathedral  at  Siena,  which  is 
laid  in  two  or  three  colours  of  marble.  This 
material  has  been  found  sufficient  to  express 
some  of  the  noblest  scenes  and  circumstances 
of  Scripture,  with  a  force,  vivacity,  and 
grandeur,  no  trace  of  which  is  discernible  in 
the  overworked  studies  at  Westminster. 
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these  bad  only  been  done,  as  we  suggest,  in 
a  simpler  manner,  and  made  tbeir  appeal 
from  the  force  of  the  idea  conveyed,  rather 
by  a  few  grand  lines  than  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  pencil-touches  and  a  realism  which 
is  alike  inartistic  and  offensive,  in  case  they 
had  exhibited  symptoms  of  decay,  we 
might  have  afforded  to  lose  some  of  their 
technical  qualities,  without  the  destruction 
of  everything  that  was  valuable  in  them; 
and  even  if  they  had  gone  altogether  we 
might  have  found  an  available  power,  if 
not  able  fully  to  supply  their  place,  at  least 
capable  of  giving  us  something  from  the 
same  point  of  view.  As  it  is,  our  failures 
remain  to  us  a  monument  of  our  weakness 
and  inability  to  meet  what  ought,  in  a  nation 
possessed  of  our  wealth  and  means  of  cul- 
ture, to  be  a  common  and  not  at  all  an  ex- 
traordinary occasion. 

All  that  remains  to  us  now  of  our  pre- 
scribed task  is  to  compare  the  modern  Eng- 
lish school  of  painting  with  another  of  uni- 
versally accredited  soundness  and  excellence, 
which  embodies  in  the  largest  degree  the 
general  elements  required  for  the  formation 
of  all  good  art,  o^  whatsoever  school  or  man- 
ner.. These  are  chiefly  harmony  of  colour, 
unity  of  tone,  du*ectness  of  appeal  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  action,  skilful  massing,  com- 
prehensive and  easy  distribution,  together 
with  that  union  or  fusion  of  all  these  quali- 
ties, which  places  every  part  of  the  work  in 
a  perfect  consonance  and  agreement,  both 
with  itself  and  with  the  harmonies  of  nature, 
on  whatever  key  the  work  may  be  constructed 
or  in  whatever  relationship  it  may  be  viewed. 

For  this  purpose  there  is  room  for  a  pretty 
wide  selection  among  those  distinguished  for 
undoubted  excellence:  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, reaching  to  what  would  appear  to  be  the 
utmost  perfection  of  which  their  manner 
and  material  are  capable ;  each  differing  from 
the  other,  nevertheless,  in  the  broad  ideal 
set  before  it :  for  the  function  of  Art  is  va- 
rious ;  it  has  many  missions  and  many  modes 
of  fulfilling  them.  There  'is  one  school, 
however,  universally  allowed  to  combine 
more  noble  qualities  than  any  other;  and 
that  is  the  Venetian  school  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
In  it  culminated  all  the  accumulated  excellence 
of  the  best  thinkers  and  workers,  when  Art 
was  not  an  amusement  nor  a  commercial 
business,  but  a  mission  of  the  soul,  an  inspi- 
ration from  heaven,  a  vocation  of  the  high- 
est, by  which  the  minds  of  men  were  fed 
with  lessons  of  wisdom  and  truth ;  a  serious 
calling,  having  an  object  before  it  real  and 
definite,  with  no  regard  to  merely  pleasing 
dhe   eyes  of  children  and  dilettanti.     Gene- 


rally the  subject  was  a  religious  one,  some- 
times social  or  ceremonial;  but  in  either 
case  the  object  was  always  stem,  solid,  un- 
mistakable in  its  end  as  it  was  decided  and 
definite  in  its  utterance.  That  this  Art 
should  have  assumed  its  highest  phase  in 
Venice  is  neither  inexplicable  nor  surprisioff. 
It  was  there,  between  sea  and  sky,  that  men  s 
minds  were  touched  by  the  loftiest  and  ten- 
derest  tones  of  thought.  For  who  could  see 
the  wakening  dawn  stealing  over  the  silent 
city,  and  not  have  his  soul  kindled  by  it ;  or 
who  could  watch  the  glowing  evening  pour 
out  his  gold  on  turret  and  campanile,  or  the 
silvery  moon  rise  above  the  blue  lagoon,  and 
not  be  soothed  by  it  to  tender  and  beautiful 
thoughts  ?  \Mio  could  go  among  her  palaces 
and  see  her  robed  senators  and  picturesque 
populace,  pass  to  and  fro,  and  not  long 
to  paint  them  ?  Every  human  emotion  was 
pent  within  the  city.  Wealth  and  power 
found  their  fittest  symbols  in  its  rulers  and 
its  people.  *  Religion '  assumed  her  most 
splendid  garb,  lathing  was  wanting  to 
generate  and  sustain  the  conditions,  external 
and  internal,  of  a  noble  school  of  art  It 
was  inevitable  that  Venice  should  attain  it. 

It  is  far  too  late  in  the  history  of  Art  to 
begin  to  point  out  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  transcendent  masters  of  this  school — 
the  subdued  glory  of  Carpaccio,  the  glowing 
splendour  of  Titian,  the  titanic  power  of 
Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese,  the  penetrat- 
ing sweetness  of  John  Bellini,  the  spiritual 
grace  and  stately  simplicity  of  Palma  Vecchio 
the  full-blown  richness  of  Bonifazio.and 
Giorgione — for  they  arc  already  sufliciently 
well  known.  We  will  at  once,  therefore, 
enter  on  an  analysis  of  their  work  in  general, 
without  actually  instituting  a  close  compari- 
son with  modem  Art  at  every  stage  of  the 
inquiry,  but  leaving  the  intelligent  reader  to 
form  his  own  conclusions  from  that  which 
we  shall  lay  before  him. 

For  the  clearer  elucidation  of  this  part  of 
our  subject  it  will  be  better  to  divide  it  into 
three  separate  heads  for  consideration :  first, 
the  character  of  Venetian  painting ;  second, 
its  manner ;  third,  the  mechanical  means 
used  in  its  production.  It  may  also  be  pre- 
mised that  the  following  observations  will 
roughly  embody  the  results  of  many  months' 
very  careful  study  of  the  Venetian  school  of 
painting  at  Venice,  where  it  can  alone  be 
studied  to  perfection.  In  the  illustration, 
however,  of  the  principles  arrived  at,  we 
shall  refer,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  the 
works  of  the  masters  of  this  school  in  onr 
National  Gallery,  or  to  those  otherwise  ac- 
cessible to  stay-at-home  students. 

First,  then,  as  to  character :  by  this  is 
meant  choice  of  subject  and  general  mode 
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of  thinking.  This  had  a  wide  range,  but 
not  an  unlimited  one.  For  instance,  it  ne- 
ver induded  the  modern  imitation  for  imi- 
tation's sake.  It  took  no  delight  in  furni- 
ture or  fine  clothes ;  nor  even  in  flowers  and 
landscapes,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  ac- 
cessories to  something,  for  them,  infinitely 
more  important:  that  is,  to  men  and  wo- 
men. Not  that  the  Yenetians  were  incapa- 
ble of  producing  these  and  every  other  ob- 
ject to  the  utmost  perfection  if  they  wished 
it  In  the  low-toned  pictures  of  Bassano 
the  various  vessels,  vegetables,  viands  and 
articles  of  domestic  economy  are  reproduced 
with  the  faithfulness  of  i^  Dutch  painting. 
They,  however,  centralized  all  their  great 
powers  on  humanity,  its  feelings  and  emo- 
tions. The  human  face  was  the  most  lovely 
and  interesting  thing  they  could  find,  there- 
fore ihcy  painted  it  again  and  again,  and 
were  never  tired  of  painting  it;  and  al- 
though their  interminable  Madonnas  and 
saints  may  be  pronounced  tedious  by  sacri- 
legious tourists,  to  the  thoughtful  student 
each  face  in  the  best  pictures  of  these  noble 
masters — many  of  them  ovei-flowing  even  to 
rapture  with  the  most  delicious  tenderness 
of  the  sweetest  of  all  earthly  relationships, 
that  of  a  mother,  *  the  holiest  thing  alive,' — 
will  speak  with  a  new  and  powerful  voice 
to  him  who  listens  to  it. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  pursue  this  branch 
of  the  subject  farther,  since  all  arc  familiar 
with  the  Venetian  character,  as  to  choice 
and  composition,  by  means  of  engravings, 
photographs,  or  other  reproductions,  even 
where  the  pictures  from  which  they  are  taken 
are  unknown. 

Of  its  manner  a  little  more  may  be  said ; 
for,  in  a  great  measure,  it  was  special  and 
representative.  It  did  propose  to  itself 
many  or  diverse  ends,  but  where  it  aimed  it 
reached  the  mark.  One  is  almost  amazed 
it  the  simplicity  of  means  these  painters  used. 
No  sparkling  lights  flickered  about  their 
canvases,  disturbing  the  mind  and  dazzling 
and  perplexing  the  eyes  of  the  spectator; 
there  were  no  spots  of  scattered  colour  t<t 
introdace  distraction  into  their  work  and  act 
as  barriers  to  the  introduction  of  the  mind 
into  the  heart  of  their  conception,  no  frag- 
ments of  light  and  shade  to  crown  confusion 
^th  confusion,  destroying  repose  and  unity 
of  appeal :  for  these  was  substituted  an 
ordered  assemblage  of  facts  that  the  mind 
could  take  in  at  once,  whose  interest  and 
fohiess  increased  the  more  they  were  contem- 
plated; a  great  massing  by  which  one  thing 
was  never  repeated  in  the  same  picture,  nor 
two  elements  introduced  into  the  same  thing. 
B  they  painted  a  red  dress,  for  example,  its 
shadows  were  not  laid  in  with  purple  or 


brown,  nor  its  lights  put  on  with  purple  or 
pink  or  blue;  but  it  was  what  a  red  dress 
always  is,  red  all  over  and  nothing  else  but 
red.  Nor  was  there  the  least  confusion  or 
uncertainty  in  their  lights  or  shadows. 
One  part  of  their  picture  took  the  highest 
light,  and  was  thus  separated  from  all  the 
rest:  and  there  was  one  lowest  shade  or 
shadow  distinguishing  itself  from  every 
other.  These  give  the  key-note  to  their 
picture,  and  all  the  rest  is  in  beautiful  har- 
mony without  repetition  and  without  con- 
fusion. Another  secret  of  their  power  is, 
that  their  pictures  were  generally  painted  in 
planes :  usually  three  or  four ;  rarely  more 
than  five  or  six.  These  always  harmonised 
with  each  other ;  so  much  so  that  they  are 
not  seen  unless  looked  for,  although  the 
aesthetic  faculty  does  not  fail  to  make  use  of 
the  explicitness  the  picture  gains  thereby. 
A  few  examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
may  be  given,  which  any  one  can  test  by  a 
visit  to  our  National  Gallery. 

This  simplicity  of  construction  is  very  ap- 
parent in  the  central  portion  of  the  altar- 
piece  by  Girolamo  Roman!.  It  may  be  said 
to  consist  of  five  planes  or  compositional 
parts,  distinctly  separable  as  follows :  ] .  the 
whole  of  the  figures  above  and  below ;  2. 
wall  behind  the  figures ;  3  and  4.  landscape 
(including  two  planes) ;  6,  sky.  It  will  be 
observed  m  this  picture  the  half  tints  in  the 
drapery  of  the  Madonna  are  made  little  of, 
every  part  of  it  being  correspondingly  toned 
down  to  its  proper  plane,  undisturbed  by  any 
foreign  high  lights  or  shadows.  Again, 
*  Titian's  Venus  and  Adonis '  is  easily  reduci- 
ble to  four  elementary  parts:  the  massing 
of  the  light  figures ;  the  dark  trees ;  the  dogs, 
forming  the  middle  or  connecting  tone  be- 
tween them;  and  the  sky.  In  the  nameless 
picture  of  *  A  Warrior  adoring  Christ '  we 
nave  in  the  first  plane,  the  whole  group  of 
figures  and  horse ;  2.  the  middle  distance, 
comprising  trees  and  landscape ;  3.  blue  dis- 
tance ;  4.  sky.  The  *  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ' 
of  Titian  does  not  offer  quite  so  simple  an 
exposition  of  the  rule  ;  yet  it  is,  nevertheless, 
suflSciently  discernible:  1.  figures  and  tree; 
2.  warm  landscape ;  3.  blue  distance ;  4.  sky. 
In  the  fine  *  Christ  appearing  to  Mary  *  it  is 
obvious  enough :  1.  figures  ;  2.  landscape, 
with  a  dark  tree  rising  into  the  sky ;  3.  blue 
sea ;  4.  warm,  rich  sky. 

Many  more  examples  might  bo  given  of 
these  simple  reductions,  but  the  above  are 
suflScient  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  In 
all  Venetian  Art  of  the  great  period  they 
are  conspicuous  or  traceable,  and  generally 
more  or  less  so  according  to  the  greater  or 
less  power  of  the  work.  The  value  of  this 
mode  of   looking   at   picturesque   facts   or 
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material  is  a  potency  of  appeal,  a  punctuation 
of  purpose  so  to  8pea\:,  a  solidity  and  grasp 
of  expression  which  crushes  the  centrality  of 
the  picture  into  the  mind  of  the  observer 
with  irresistible  force  and  weight  without  the 
disturbance  of  impertinent  detail  or  any- 
thing to  divide  the  attention  and  interfere 
with  its  proper  mission.  The  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  is,  that  if  a  single  flower 
has  to  be  painted,  it  must  be  painted 
thoroughly,  as  for  itself  alone ;  that  if  afield 
has  to  be  represented  for  its  own  sake,  it  must 
shine  in  all  its  wealth  of  colour  and  bloom — 
though,  even  here,  there  is  wide  room  for 
choice  and  selection* — ^but  that  these  and  all 
other  objects  serving  as  accessories  to  a  large 
subject  or  idea  must  be  used  only  as  adjuncts 
in  which  all  distinctive  treatment  for  their 
own  sakes  or  for  any  speciality  of  execution 
will  be  more  than  thrown  away,  for  it  will  b^ 

Eositively  injurious.  True  Art  never  deifies 
er  material  at  the  expense  of  its  signifi- 
cance. She  makes  her  symbols  inconsiderable 
that  their  meaning  may  be  the  plainer  and 
more  immediately  penetrative,  lust  as  the 
master  rhetorician  who  has  anytning  to  say 
worth  the  telling  abandons  the  flowers  of 
oratory  for  a  simple  statement  of  his  ideas, 
well  assured  that  if  they  are  of  a  sterling 
sort,  they  will  reach  their  mark  more  cer- 
tainly and  effectually  by  that  means  than 
any  other.  Thus  Art  will  frequently  make 
more  of  a  pebble  than  a  ruby,  and  out  of 
pure  reticence  set  aside  her  glistening  silks 
for  unobtrusive  folds  of  sober  serge,  content 
to  be  nothing  so  that  her  end  be  accomplish- 
ed, her  mission  well  and  faithfully  executed. 
One  reason  for  the  present-  unimaginative 
want  of  largeness  in  English  painting  is  un- 
doubtedly the  confusion  of  Art  and  Nature. 
The  Art  which  influences  men's  minds  the 
most  permanently  and  in  the  largest  degree 
is  not  even  an  attempted  reproduction  of 
nature  as  it  really  appears.  The  'Trans- 
figuration '  of  Raphael  has  no  pretensions  to 
literal  truthfulness  of  treatment  in  any  part 
of  it  Form  and  figure  and  fold  express  all 
that  he  wanted  them  to  express,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  gained  by  a  closer  follow- 
ing of  nature  and  the  Ufe.  It  is  not  possible 
that  one  of  the  celebrated  cartoons  or  Vati- 
can frescoes  could  enter  into  the  registry  of 
fact ;  some  of  the  figures  in  these  works  are 
even  conventional  types  adopted  from  pre- 
vious painters.  Many  of  the  most  renowned 
pictures  represent  several  stages  of  the  same 
dramatic  action.  So  little  was  actual  repro- 
duction or  even  verisimilitude  aimed  at  by 

*  Turner's  *  Crossing  the  Brook '  and  *  Frosty 
Morning '  in  the  National  Gallery  will  show  how 
much  art,  and  a  broad  interpretation  of  naturoj 
^o  to  form  the  epic  in  landscape  painting. 


the  greatest  painters  that  those  who  stand 
highest  in  the  best  schools  never  scrupled  to 
place  names  and  descriptions  with  the  ut^ 
most  ingenuousness  on  their  works :  and  in 
this  they  were  quite  right;  for  they  knew 
and  felt  that  their  Art  was  altogether  some- 
thing else  than  a  poor  apology  for  nature, 
and  thus  they  threw  it  wholly  on  its  own 
basis  and  bearing  by  getting  rid  of  the  no- 
tion that  it  was  ever  their  intention  or  desire 
to  approach  the  actual  in  any  degree  what- 
soever. A  Hamlet,  a  Sylvia,  or  a  Desde- 
mona,  never  existed  in  real  life  as  Shakespeare 
has  portrayed  them.  We  never  see  people 
act,  or  hear  them  speak,  precisely  as  they  act 
and  speak.  Their  prototypes,  it  is  true,  are 
found  among  us,  but,  we  repeat,  in  no  one 
particular  are  the  characters  of  Shakespeare, 
or  those  of  any  true  artist,  mere  draughts  of 
those  they  have  seen  around  them.  This 
holds  good  from  ^schylus  to  Michel  Angelo, 
and  from  Michel  Angelo  to  Walter  Scott. 
Titian's  tree  is  a  painter's,  not  a  natura- 
list's tree.  It  is  an  organism,  but  an 
organism  of  his  own  mind,  not  of  nature. 
Even  on  his  faces  he  has  bestowed  as  much 
as  he  found  in  them.  Nature  must  be  the 
artist's  servant,  not  his  master :  his  language 
and  expressional  medium,  not  the  ruler  and 
usurper  of  his  ideas ;  and  if  she  must  l)e 
reproduced  at  all,  she  must  be  translated 
through  Art,  not  mimicked  by  artifice. 

To  return  to  the  subject  immediately 
under  considsration,  there  is  another  means 
of  gaining  imprcssiveness  sometimes  made 
use  oi  by  the  Venetian  pwnters  which  is 
worth  noticing.  It  is  that  of  removing  their 
figures  or  groups  wholly  from  the  back- 
ground :  not  bestowing  the  light  or  shadow 
partly  on  the  background  and  partly  on  the 
figure,  but  making  the  one  altogether  lighter 
or  darker  than  the  other.  This,  of  course,  is 
by  no  means  a  rule :  but  where  it  is  used, 
it  constitutes  a  great  element  of  force  and 
power.  It  is  perhaps,  however,  more  gene- 
rally the  case  in  regard  to  the  distinctive 
separation  of  colour  than  light. 
•  One  of  the  most  marvellous  instances  of 
power  in  order  and  mastery  of  breadth  is  the 
large  picture  of  *  Paradise  '  by  Tintoretto  in 
the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.  It  is  said  to 
be  the  largest  picture  ever  painted  upon 
canvas,  and  contains  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  faces  and  figures.  Under  any  other 
treatment  than  that  of  one  of  these  giants  in 
Art  such  a  picture  must  have  been  more  or 
less  in  confusion :  but  it  is  not  so  here. 
Each  of  these  sweet  and  heavenly  faces  is 
an  individual,  and  yet  the  picture  is  made 
up  of  masses — is,  indeed,  simply  construct- 
ed, considering  the  nature  of  the  represen- 
tation.    It  is  painted  in  planes.     There  is 
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a  rich,  dark,  warm  plane;  there  is  a  light 
and  glowing  one;  tnere  is  a  soft,  tender, 
pearly-grey  one :  all  separated  from  each 
other,  all  harmonized  with  each  other,  all 
contributing  to  make  a  picture  as  individual 
in  its  parts  as  it  is  grand  in  its  entirety ;  a 
world  brought  by  the  painter's  magic  power 
into  the  compass  of  a  canvas:  one  broad 
glance  will  see  it  as  a  picture  ;  days  of 
study  will  not  exhaust  its  almost  ungraspable 
wealth  of  material 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Venetian  pain- 
ters seldom  disturbed  their  breadth  of  appeal 
by  tints  or  tones  other  than  local,  or  such  as 
are  produced  by  large  conditions  of  circum- 
stance :  but  this,  it  should  be  remarked,  is 
not  invariably  the  case.  Sometimes  in  the 
draperies  of  Paul  Veronese  and  Tintoretto 
we  find  varying  elements  introduced  to  a 
certain  extent.  This,  however,  does  not  in- 
validate the  nile.  They  did  it  subject  to 
the  dominant  idea  of  this  law  of  breadth,  and 
for  that  reason  these  variations  did  not  dis- 
turb their  pictures  nearly  so  much  as  would 
be  the  cise  in  a  modem  picture  painted  from 
no  such  centrality  of  prmciple.  It  ought  to 
be  observed  that  in  tneir  very  finest  works 
these  freedoms  are  never  introduced.  If  we 
compare  the  *  Adoration  of  the  Magi '  of  Paul 
Veronese  in  our  National  Gallery  with  its^  (for 
bim)  unusual  number  of  scattered  lights,  with 
the  broader  and  grander  *  Family  of  Darius 
before  Alexander,'  we  see  how  much  majesty 
and  power  is  gained  by  their  absence.  The 
four  masterpieces  of  Tintoretto  in  the  Guard 
Room  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice,  *  Bac- 
chus and  Ariadne,'  the  *  Three  Graces,'  and 
their  companion  pictures,  are  characterised 
by  the  most  perfect  repose  in  this  respect 
as  are  also  the  tine  'Europa'  of  Paul 
Veronese,  and  almost  all  the  works  on 
the  walls  and  ceiling  of  that  wonderful 
art  ta-easury.  Whatever  liberties  they  may 
have  permitted  themselves,  they  never  for  a 
moment  forgot  their  keynote  or  outstepped 
the  tonic  limits  of  their  picture. 

It  remains  to  say  something  of  the  third 
part  of  our  subject :  of  the  Venetian  paint- 
ers' means  or  manipulatory  mode  of  express- 
ing their  ideas.  A  studious  inspection  of 
their  works  will  render  it  apparent  that 
many  of  their  finest  qualities,  particularly  as 
regards  tone,  were  obtained  by  a  skilful  use 
of  their  ground.  This  ground  appears  to 
have  been  laid  in  with  transparent  colour 
without  any  admixture  of  white:  not  flat, 
but  indicating  with  more  or  less  precision 
the  ultimate  tones  of  the  picture.  Wher- 
ever it  is  visible,  it  is  rich,  warm,  and  low- 
toned:  never  blue,  grey,  or  cold.  The 
painting  upon  this  has  been  very  thin,  except 
in  the  high  lights :  sometimes,  from  a  clear 


knowledge  of  the  use  of  the  ground,  a  mere 
whisk  of  the  brush  has  been  all  that  was 
necessary.  Over  this  a  final  glaze  has  been 
sometimes  given,  generally  rather  sparing 
and  tender  than  copious.  In  the  'Miracle 
of  St  Mark,'  by  Tintoretto,  and  the  *  Fisher- 
man Presenting  the  Ring  to  the  Doge,'  by 
Paris  Bordone,  in  the  Accademia,  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  whole  tone  of  the  picture  had 
been  modified  by  aflat  warm  glaze :  but  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  one  instance  it  is  known  to  have 
been  applied  subsequently  to  the  painter's 
lifetime ;  possibly  this  may  also  have  been 
the  case  with  the  other.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  real  value  of  the 
pictures  of  this  school  lies  in  a  great  measure 
beneath,  not  on  the  surface.  This  may  be 
proved,  firstly  from  a  very  instructive  picture 
by  Titian  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Uffizi  at  Flo- 
rence, of  the  *  Madonna  and  Child  *  (which 
appears  to  have  been  a  study  for  his  large 
*  Pesaro  Family  '  in  the  church  of  the  Frati 
at  Venice.  The  work  is  little  more  than 
commenced,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  ground 
is  laid  in  with  a  somewhat  broken,  but  very 
rich  pinky  grey.  It  has  then  received  a  first 
paintmg  in  parts,  the  half-tones  being  got 
from  the  grouna  wkich  has  been  thinly 
painted  or  scumbled  over;  or,  in  some 
parts,  scarcely  touched  at  all.  If  he  had 
finished  the  picture,  judging  from  precedent, 
he  never  would  have  lost  these.  In  the 
'Three  Ages,'  in  the  Doria  Palace  in  Rome, 
he  has  made  large  uses  of  his  ground.  The 
piece  of  blue  drapery  which  covers  the  loins 
of  the  youth  seated  is  only  a  little  bluish 
semi-transparent  grey  passed  lightly  over 
the  grouna  of  his  canvas.* 

Many  examples  of  this  mode  of  treatment 
might  be  adduced  from  Tintoretto,  whd  fre- 
quently owes  the  principal  power  of  his  pic- 
ture to  it,  as  far  as  manipulatory  treatment 
goes.  Two  may  be  given.  One,  the  Angel's 
head  in  his  *  Paradise'  in  the  Ducal  Palace, 
at  the  bottom  in  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
If  examined  carefully  and  closely  it  will  be 
seen  to  consist  of  a  few  light  sweeps  of 
pearly  pink  or  grey  over  the  deep,  rich, 
warm  ground  of  the  canvas.  It  leaves  no- 
thing to  be  desired  in  colour,  sentiment,  and 
tenderness.     The  other  example  is  in  those 


♦  We  do  not  remember  if  the  same  thing  is 
observable  in  the  replica  of  this  picture  in  the 
Bridgewater  Collection. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  mode  of  painting 
described  above  was  not  limited  to  the  Venetian 
school,  but  was  used  by  others  Bcarcely  less  cele- 
brated. There  was  a  picture  by  Velasquez  in  the 
last  Winter  Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  Old 
Masters  at  Burlington  House,  begun  in  the  same 
way.  There  are  also  a  head  by  Van  D^ck  in 
Rome,  and  a  picture  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci  at 
Florence,  laid-in  in  a  similar  manner. 
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marvels  of  manipulation  in  the  foreground 
of  the  *  Miracle  of  St  Mark,'  a  broken  axe,  a 
hammer,  a  splinter  of  wood,  and  a  piece  of 
rope.  Within  the  proper  limit  of  observa- 
tion, they  scarcely  seem  to  be  painted  at  all ; 
there  is  a  dab  of  the  brush  for  a  shadow,  a 
touch  for  the  high  light,  and  that  is  all  ex- 
cept the  final  glaze  before  alluded  to,  which 
appears  to  go  over  the  whole  picture.  At 
the  right  ^stance,  however,  all  of  them 
come  into  perfect  roundness  and  solidity,  as 
if  they  might  be  picked  up.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  vulgar  in  the  imitation  of  these  ob- 
jects, owing  to  the  large  manner  in  which 
they  are  done.  In  the  painting  of  them,  it 
should  be  noted,  Tintoretto  has  not  used  the 
first  ground,  but  the  already  painted  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  By  this  means,  on 
the  same  system  as  if  the  former  had  been 
the  basis,  he  has  got  the  form  of  the  object, 
its  shadow,  reflected  light:  everything,  in 
fact,  but  the  high  light,  which  is  just  touched 
on  with  a  bit  of  opaque  colour.  There  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  painter's  power 
over  the  faculty  of  vision  in  one  of  the 
splinters  of  the  handle  of  the  axe  (not  the 
one  with  the  high  light),  which  he  has  only 
indicated,  commenced  as  it  were,  relying  on 
the  eye  of  the  spectator  to  point  it,  whicli  it 
actually  does;  for  what  the  eye  seems  to 
perceive  at  the  proper  distance  vanishes  al- 
together oji  a  nearer  approach.  Another 
proof  of  what  is  stated  above  may  be  found 
m  the  *  Widow  of  Nain'  by  Palma  Vecchio 
in  the  Accadcmia  at  Vetiioe.  In  this  picture, 
which  is  painted  on  panel,  there  is  a  head 
in  the  background  which  consists  entirely 
of  the  ground  colour,  just  touched  here  and 
there  as  thinly  as  possible  for  the  lighter 
parts.  It  is  evident  also  that  the  later  pic- 
tures of  John  Bellini  were  painted  in  the 
same  manner.  This  is  apparent  in  the  three 
pictures  collocated  in  the  Sacristy  of  the 
Redentore  at  Venice,  one  in  his  earliest, 
another  in  his  transitional,  and  the  third  in 
his  perfected  manner.  The  first  has  been 
painted  without  any  preparation ;  the  second 
appears  to  have  received  it ;  in  the  third  a 
rich,  low-toned  ground  has  been  used ;  with 
what  advantage — aided,  it  is  true,  by  a  more 
finely  developed  sentiment— he  who  has  seen 
those  sweet  eyes  which  look  ifoto  the  soul  of 
the  observer  will  clearly  be  able  to  judge. 
The  same  thing  is  also  illustrated  in  Uie 
noble  ^  Madonna  and  six  Saints '  by  this 
painter,  in  the  Accademia. 

Although  these  latter  observations  arc 
derived  from  notes  made  in  Venice,  a  refe- 
rence to  such  of  the  works  of  the  painters 
mentioned  above  as  are  to  be  found  in  our 
National  Gallery  will  illustrate  more  or  less 
clearly  the  views  here  laid  down. 


It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood 
that  there  is  no  method  of  painting  that 
should  exclude  all  others;  also  that  the 
painters  whose  works  are  here  quoted  as 
illustrating  principles  might  not  always  and 
invariably  have  followed  the  same  system. 
It  is  enough  if  it  be  proved  that  therein  lay 
their  greatest  force  and  highest  speciality, 
and  that  they  were  educationally  influenced 
by  such  a  mode  of  painting  where  they  did 
not  absolutely  or  exclusively  follow  it. 

We  have  thus  examined  some  of  the  ex- 
ternal elements  of  the  power  which  charac- 
terises the  painting  of  these  great  men:  but, 
of  course,  their  real  vital  force  lay  within. 
This  is  not  a  thing  of  sense  and  mechanism 
at  all,  and  any  portion  of  it  is  only  to  be  at- 
tained by  profound  sesthetic  and  spiritual 
training.  Weighed  in  respect  of  this  quality 
of  force,  our  own  Art  shows  itself  lamentably 
insuflScient  The  study  of  the  artistic  mis- 
sion— of  what  should  properly  constitute  its 
expressional  aim — seems  to  be  almost  utter- 
ly disregarded.  Not  even  is  the  picture 
always,  perhaps  hardly  generally,  thought 
out  substanially  and  clearly  before  its  com- 
mencement. With  all  great  schools  the 
reverse  is  always  the  case,  whatever  altera- 
tions may  be  subsequently  made.  The 
Venetians  always  began  with  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  what  had  to  be  done,  alterations  on 
their  canvases  being  rare,  and  commonly 
limited  to  the  direction  of  a  line  ;  seklom 
or  never  to  a  whole  figure*  or  group.  The 
simplicity  of  the  means  us3d  and  the  tliinness 
of  the  painting  generally  render  these  alte- 
rations pcrceptibk  where  they  have  been 
made.  With  many  of  our  modem  painters 
it  is  vastly  difierent :  a  want  of  certain! j  of 
plan,  both  in  regard  to  manipulation  and 
conception,  involving  so  many  changes  as  to 
destroy  almost  all  delicacy  and  tenderness  of 
workmanship.  Indeed  it  is  pretty  evident 
that  many  must  depend  entirely  on  their 
pencil  (as  a  spurious  composer  of  music  on 
his  instrument)  and  the  adventitious  aid  of 
externals,  even  for  the  sentiment  and  motive 
of  their  pictures,  as  far  as  they  can  be  said 
to  have  sentiment  and  motive  at  all.  There 
is  clearly  no  distinct  mental  image  formed 
to  begin  with,  which  makes  every  step  to- 
wards its  realisation  an  ordered  progress  un- 
disturbed by  any  uncertainty  of  plan.  All 
genuinely  great  Art,  however  imperfect  in 
its  means  or  deficient  in  technical  skill,  must 
be  definite  and  firm  in  intention.  The 
thoughtful  and  laborious  workmen  who  hare 
covered  the  walls  of  St.  Mark's  at  Venice 
with  their  quaint  and  fanciful  designs  have 
been  perfectly  regardless  of  their  own  short- 
comings in  the  plastic  kinguage ;  but  their 
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Heaa  are  not  the  less  clearly  set  before  ;is 
on  that  account — indeed  they  are  perhaps 
sometimes  more  impressive  from  the  sim- 
plicity and  inadequacy  of  their  expressional 
&culty :  they  are  certainly  more  touching. 
Should  any  one  come  before  ns  as  a  spokes- 
man or  in  a  literary  capacity  we  expect  he 
has  something  to  tell  us,  and  accordingly 
look  for  something  more  than  a  skilful  use 
and  airangement  of  words  and  phrases ;  but 
the  artist  of  to-day  has  no  misgivings  in 
coming  forward  with  no  other  object  than 
to  display  a  clever  use  of  his  material  and  to 
exercise  his  power  of  picturesque  manage- 
ment :  that  is  to  say,  these  are  the  primary 
object  of  his  effort,  and  not  secondary,  as 
they  ought  to  be.  His  work  is  not  an  at- 
tempt to  dress  up  a  noble  or  worthy  idea  in 
the  best  form,  but  a  struggle  to  obtain  some 
resemblance  to  a  central  motive  from  the 
mfere  shifting  of  lines  and  varying  shades  of 
colour  ;  so  that  often  enough,  when  he  has 
completed  his  picture,  he  is  so  vague  as  to 
his  own  meaning  or  intention  in  producing  it 
that  he  does  not  even  know  what  to  call  it 
or  what  special  significance  to  impute  to  it 
The  most  trivial  and  worthless  subjects  are 
made  the  medium  of  all  the  art-dexterity  he 
possesses,  and  the  lay  public  must  be  content 
with  his  jejune  trifles  as  the  best  that  the 
noble  vehicle  of  painting  has  it  in  its  power 
to  convey  and  express.  In  place  of  the  cool- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  a  dignified  ease,  the 
tree  and  artistic  interpretation  of  nature,  a 
refined  grace  of  treatment,  a  sentiment  of 
colour  which  never  forgets  either  tone  or  har- 
mony— all  softened  and  soothed  by  the 
artistic  eye,  we  have  scoriated  portraits, 
medianically  disposed  folds  of  drapery, 
photographic  transcripts  of  nature,  coarse 
masses  of  pigment,  frequently  not  only 
struggling  to  outdo  every  other  extravagance, 
but  actually  so  reckless  in  the  utter  aban- 
donment of  consistency  as  to  make  one  part 
of  the  picture  play  against  the  other;  in- 
troducing all  possible  keys  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  canvas ;  thus  crowning  disorder 
with  confusion. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  form  and  exter- 
nal phenomena  are  now  so  exclusively  dwelt 
upon  is,  that  painters  having  so  little  of  their 
own  to  say,  are  fain  to  take  refuge  among  the 
verities  they  see  around  them,  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  made  the  mirror  of  the  mere 
appearances  of  things.  It  is  an  abuse  very 
difficult  to  rectify,  seeing  that  the  appear- 
ances of  objects  must  inevitably  form  the  sub- 
stantial basis  of  everything  done  in  plastic 
Art  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  define  ex- 
actly from  the  outside  how  much  of  the  lite- 
rality  of  nature  must  enter  into  any  given  form 
of  Art.      The  true  workman,  however,  will 


have  no  difficulty  in  practically  solving  the 
question :  for  he  will  use  precisely  so  much 
of  nature  as  may  be  required  for  his  own  ex- 
pression. He  will  be  just  so  literal  as  to  ob- 
tain a  clear  and  precise  language  for  his  utter^ 
ance,  and  so  ideal  as  to  keep  himself  free 
from  anythingapproaching  to  an  enslaving 
materialism.  He  will  avoid  scholasticism  ana 
pedantry  in  externals  in  order  to  gain  force 
for  his  central  meaning.  Towards  this  end 
the  art-workman  will  acquire  more  from  his 
observation  than  from  his  pencil,  with  what- 
ever persistency  this  may  be  used.  Form 
and  pictorial  circumstance  will  have  for  him 
the  importance  of  scientific  study.  With 
a  mind  well  stored  with  observation  and  re- 
flection, he  will  bo  enabled  to  produce  the 
forms  of  nature  with  a  wider  meaning,  en- 
souling them  with  so  much  of  his  own  spirit 
as  will  impress  them  with  a  new  force  and  afv- 
pect  on  the  minds  of  others.  This  will  not 
be  found  an  easy  mode  of  study  :  in  fact  it 
will  prove  far  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
pencil ;  but  it  will  have  upon  the  workman 
all  the  power  of  a  moral  traming,  and  will  de- 
velop and  bestow  the  better  and  the  nobler 
elements  and  gifts  of  Art ;  it  will  need  an 
uniting  devotion,  calling  forth  tho  most  re- 
fined and  subtle  perception,  together  with  a 
constant  exercise  of  the  reflective  powers  to 
ennoble  and  glorify  the  drudgery  of  imita- 
tion by  the  vivifying  light  of  Law.  The  art- 
ist of  this-  elevate  type  will  not  look  at 
Nature  with  the  eye  of  a  casual  observer,  but 
he  will  commune  with  her  in  all  her  aspects 
as  an  intimate  and  inseparable  friend,  admit- 
ted, as  it  were,  into  her  arcana  and  secret 
workshop.  She  will  teach  him  her  princi- 
ples, she  wDl  show  him  her  resources,  inform- 
ing him  of  her  width  and  vastness ;  so  that 
he  will  become  a  sort  of  ambassador  or  d^^le- 
gate  of  her  powers,  an  interpreter  of  her  laws 
and  her  expressions,  not  merely  an  imitator  of 
her  appearances  and  accidents.  In  his  early 
training  he  may  give  himself  frankly  to  a 
thoughtful  reproduction  of  her  forms  and  con- 
ditions with  this  higher  sentiment  behind  his 
labour ;  just  as  the  literary  man  or  the  orator 
practises  himself  upon  various  models  in  the 
use  of  his  language ;  but  he  will  never  mis- 
take the  repetition  of  the  symbol  for  the  ul- 
timate object  of  his  art,  nor  loose  the  essence 
in  the  substance,  the  spirit  in  the  letter. 

It  does  not  lie  within  the  compass  of  these 
observations  to  enter  into  any  wide  conside- 
ration of  what  ought  to  constitute  the  proper 
mission  of  Art,  beyond  what  has  been  emoo- 
died  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry.  It  is  enough 
here  to  say  that  it  is  but  the  function  of  some- 
thing infinitely  more  noble  than  all  Art :  that 
however  much  it  says,  it  must  always  leave 
immeasurably  more  unspoken :  that  the  right 
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artist  must  be  f^eater  than  anything  he  does 
or  can  do,  having  that  within  him  to  which 
the  outward  can  only  oflfer  a  more  or  less  in- 
adequate means  of  expression ;  feeling  that 
something  better  still  lies  behind  his  best,  and 
being  able  to  say  with  all  true  and  worthy 
ministers  of  the  ideal, 

*  Howsoe'er  the  figures  do  excel. 

The  gods  themselves  with  us  do  dwell.'* 


Art.  11. — Middlemarch^  a  Study  of  Provin- 
cial Life,  By  Geoige  Eliot  4  vols. 
Edinburgh  ^d  London.     18'72. 

When  the  history  of  literature  during  the 
times  in  which  we  live  comes  to  be  written,  it 
will  perhaps  contain  a  chapter  on  the  English 
Positivists.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose 
that  such  a  chapter  will  be  a  very  long  one 
or  have  more  to  do  than  to  describe  the  pass- 
ing attitude  of  a  small  number  of  persons  of 
talent.  But  it  is  sufficiently  probable  that 
English  Positivism  will  require  literary  notice ; 
and,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  even  be  found  to 
have  possessed  a  rhetorical  grace  and  a  bril- 
liant air,  which  are  lacking  m  French  Posi- 
tivism, from  which  it  is,  after  aU,  an  offshoot 
The  figures  in  this  movement  are  a  little 
academic  band  of  men.  The  leader,  in  youth 
a  master  at  Rugby  in  the  best  days  of  the  fa- 
mous school,  then,  as  a  college  tutor,  collect- 
ed about  him  a  few  disciples  to  a  new  creed 
from  the  very  centres  of  Oxford  Evangelical- 
ism ;  finally  he  turned  to  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs, on  week-days  labouring  as  a  physician 
among  the  poor,  on  the  seventh  day  address- 
ing a  tiny  congregation,  at  whjch  it  was  no- 
ticed by  a  chance  visitor  that  Tsad  augury  for 
the  permanence  of  the  work)  among  the 
audience  but  one  child  was  to  be  seen. 
Round  this  leader  have  to  be  grouped  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  personal  friends,  chiefly 
University  men,  many  of  them  of  the  same 
University  generation,  London  barristers, 
London  professors,  London  doctors,  sharp- 
ly and  fiercely  criticizing  English  political 
and  religious  life  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  narrow  Continental  philosophical  sect, 
founded  by  Auguste  Comte,  a  strangely  iso- 
lated Parisian  student,  who,  after  the  collapse 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  first  Em- 
pire, strove  once  again  to  contrive  a  complete 
system  of  human  f idth,  morals,  government, 
and  discipline.  The  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics of  these  writers — so  free  from  pre- 
judice, from  scruple,  from  embarrassment,  as, 

♦  Andrew  Marvell. 


at  first  glance,  they  appear  to  think  and  writi 
— ^are,  on  closer  examination,  seen  to  b( 
their  intensely  and  exclusively  French  senti 
ment,  the  thoroughness  with  which  they  hav| 
acclimatised  and  assimilated  a  French  doc 
trine  and  a  French  style,  their  corresponding 
ignorance  of  and  contempt  for  Teutonic  lite 
rature  and  German  ideas,  and  their  desire  tc 
discard  the  historical  traditions  and  to  over 
throw  the  existing  framework  of  English  soci 
ety. 

But  the  writer,  for  whose  sake  the  little 
circle  will  hereafter  arrest  attention,  will,  i1 
may  without  hazard  be  predicted,  be  the 
novelist  and  poetess  known  under  the  name 
of  George  Eliot  It  might,  we  hold^  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  with  any  sweeping  meaning, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  final  social  and 
religions  maxims,  George  Eliot  should  be 
numbered  with  the  followers  of  Comte  in 
this  country,  and  yet  the  signs  are  every- 
where and  unmistakable  in  her  method  and 
tone  of  a  very  close  intellectual  relationship 
to  them.  There  are,  however,  two  particu- 
lars, in  which  certainly  she  stands  in  strong 
contrast  to  their  school.  So  far  as  width  of 
training,  of  sympathy,  of  insight  is  concern- 
ed, George  Eliot,  has  none  of  its  faults  ;  she 
has  a  full  and  broad  knowledge,  not  merely 
of  modem  French,  but  of  general  European 
culture,  and  she  is  entirely  English  in  spirit 
and  speecL  One  has,  indeed,  only  to  con- 
sider her  in  relation  to  the  great  contempora- 
ry French  novelist,  whose  example  may  havCj 
suggested  to  her  the  adoption  in  lite^iature  o£^ 
a  masculine  title,  one  has  only  to  compare 
George  Eliot  with  (Jeorges  Sand,  in  order  to, 
appreciate  the  distance  which  still  extends 
between  French  and  English  rules  and  results 
in  thought  and  composition. 

The  continued  theoretical  revolt,  the  pro-{ 
found   political  despair  of  French   society, 
tinges,  through  and  through,  the   language 
and  the  scenery  of  French  imaginative  litr 
rature.     And  these  features  of  the  nation 
literature  belong,  in  eminent  distinction,  tdii 
the  writings  (we  are  thinking  mainly  of  herj 
earlier   and   more    permanently    importanf 
works)  of  Georges  Sand.     Her  heroes  am' 
heroines  are   rebels;  they   combat  witii 
detach   themselves  violently  from  the 
lated  life  around  them ;    they  break  dowi 
the  various  barriers  which  may  interpose  bo»] 
tween  themselves  and  the  objects  of  theH 
desires  and  ambitions  ;  they  feel  themselve 
(and  their  creator  means  them  to  be  felt)  t^ 
be  embodiments  of  central  ideas  and  omnipo 
tent  passions,  which  must  and  shall  prevail  | 
the  rocks  and  walls  against  which  they  shattel 
themselves,  cannot  stand  for  long,  but  art 
the  1^  grotesque  relics  of  a  departed  age. 
J[fwas  only  for  a  short  time  that  this  inj 
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spiration,  bom   of  the  French   Revelation, 

seemed  to  become  that  of  English  literature. 

Byron   and   Shelley  are  its  representatives 

azDong*  ns — Byron  so  thoroughly,  that,  not 

only  In  English  bnt  in  European  literature, 

he  sAands  acknowledged  its  chief  and  most 

floqnent  moutfipiecc.     And  if,  in  our  own 

times,  the  sentiment  of  Continental  revolo- 

'■  tions  hss  shown  itself  again  in  the  verses  of 

%  few  of  our  younger  writers,  this  sentiment 

bis  hitherto  not  been  able  at  their  hands  to 

Uke   an  English  dress,  and  the   poems,  in 

which  it  wraps  itself,  challenge  inquiry  and 

discussion  rather  as  exotic   curiosities  than 

IS  native  products  of  the  English  mind.     For 

eren  in  Byton's  day  the  measured  and  placid 

stateHness  of  English  poetic  genius  soon  re- 

asserted  itself.     Wordsworth,  in  his  love  of 

Nature  and  her  simplicity,  and  his  belief  in 

'  ^  simplicity   of   Art,  owed  much,  as  we 

know   from  the   story  of    his  life,  to   the 

i  French  Revolution  ;  but  he  owed  more  to 

\  the  English  skies  and  the  English  lakes— ^to 

I  the  contented  solitude  and  steady  survey  of 

I  a  quiet  rural  life,  in  which,  like  so  many  of 

!  our  great  poets,  he  found  the  retreat  most 

congenial  to  hb  Muse. 

What  a  close  connection  there  is  between 
history  and  literature !  How  often  has  our 
literature  returned  upon  our  history,  gather- 
ed from  the  traditions  of  the  past  new 
strength  and  hope  !  At  a  time  when  the 
worid  rings  with  the  strife  and  sorrows  of 
ovei^rown  and  distracted  cities  ;  when  the 
most  insoluble  political  problems  perplex 
ciTilisataon  ;  when  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
races  stand,  alraost*as  one  man,  under  arms  ; 
when  at  Rome  Pope  and  King  are  face  to 
face  in  implacable  antagonism,  at  Paris  the 
palaces  and  the  names  of  royalty  and  impe- 
rialism are  defaced  and  dishonoured,  at  Co- 
logne there  is  a  new  Catholic  Church,  at  Ber- 
lin a  new  German  empire  ;  and  while  Eng- 
land, too,  tingles  and  quivers,  in  her  degree, 
under  tlie  shocks  which  convulse  the  Conti- 
nent— it  is  not  a  little  noteworthy  how  a 
writer  like  George  Eliot,  with  all  her  refine- 
ment and  enlightenment  and  large  range  of 
outlooky  true  to  the  genius  of  our  history, 
seeks  employment  and  instruction  in  minute 
and  tranquil  studies  of  a  past  stage  of  Eng- 
lish life,  marks  once  more  for  us  islanders 
the  continuity  and  gradual  evolution  of  our 
national  spiritual  and  social  character.  She 
stands  thus,  with  regard  to  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  position 
which  Walter  Scott  occupies  in  relation  to 
the  first  half.  'The  ^e  of  Chivalry,' 
Buike  had  cried,  *  is  gone.'  In  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  at  that  moment  the  stage 
of  Europe,  the  Jkfiddle  Ages,  so  people  at 
least  deemed,  were  past ;   life  and.  letters 


yearned  towards  the  future  ;  Church  and 
monarchy,  the  old  institutions  and  the  old 
enthusiasms,  all  the  tokens  and  insignia  of 
rank  and  office,  had  vanished ;  a  new  era 
of  universal  happiness  was  to  break,  and 
former  days  were  to  be  no  more  remembered. 
Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  done  their  work, 
and  French  novels,  from  the  date  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau  to  the  present  in  their  inevita- 
ble investigations  into  education  and  morals, 
still  keep  in  the  old  groove. 

In  England  the  charm  and  glamour  of  the 
age  of  chivalry  remained ;  the  old  glories  of 
English  history  were  renewed.  Under  the 
directing  sway  of  the  mighty  master  of 
romantic  narrative,  his  delighted  readers 
watched  once  mor*  the  conflict  of  Christian 
and  Muhammedan,  of  Norman  and  English- 
man; royal  Tudor  and  royal  Stuart  had 
their  own  again,  ruined  monastery  and  bat- 
tered castle  stood  restored  by  the  magician's 
wand,  and  a  great  flush  of  national  pride 
and  poetry  was  thrown  over  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  from  the  distant  border 
and  dim  Highland  hills,  where  Saxon  speech 
and  blood  were  vet  arrayed  in  conflict,  but 
in  a  conflict  in  which  they  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  with  the  old  Keltic  enemy. 

After  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  no  writer 
can  be  named  who  has  done  so  much  to 
nourish  British  patriotism  and  that  sense  of 
inheritance,  which  their  literature  in  view 
of  their  historic  name  gives  to  Englishmen, 
as  Walter  Scott. 

And  George  Eliot  follows,  though  dwarfed 
and  darkened  by  the  long  shadow  of  her 
predecessor,  in  the  wake  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  has  the  same  happy  fortune  with  him 
to  be  able  readily  to  link  the  present  to  the 
past  Possibly  the  life  of  England  is  change 
ing,  perhaps  has  already  changed,  far  more 
than  we  realise.  The  growth  of  enormous 
cities,  the  ease  of  travelling  and  the  tast€ 
for  travelling,  the  largeness  and  organisation 
of  commercial  and  industrial  energy,  the 
disappearance  of  those  local  attachments 
and  local  peculiarities,  which  used  to  hold 
us  so  strongly  because  they  had  bound  our 
fathers  and  grandfathers  before  us — these 
imply,  it  may  be,  a  more  rapid  transition 
from  one  state  of  national  development  to 
another  than  can  be  made  clear  to  those  in 
whose  unconscious  presence  the  process  has 
accomplished  itself.  But  somewhere,  half 
in  memory  and  half  in  fact,  there  lies  for 
each  of  us  the  little  country  town,  a  Milby, 
a  St.  Ogg's,  a  Middlemarch:  such  spots 
surely,  though  no  longer  the  representative 
and  typical  seats  of  English  life,  retain  still 
immense  general  influence  and  importance ; 
they  are  the  haunts  of  our  eariiest  and 
dearest  reminiscences,  and  even  now,  for  a  Z 
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month  or  two,  they  sometimes  beguile  us 
away  into  their  restorative  retirement.  And 
the  foreiOT  traveller,  who  visits  our  country, 
finds  nothing  to  explain  so  well  our  national 
position  and  our  special  qualities  as  our  pro- 
vincial manners :  old  sites,  like  those  of 
Abingdon,  or  Salisbury,  or  Truro,  or  Strat- 
ford, are  those  at  which  he  can  best  cany- 
on his  researches ;  to  these  his  thoughts  will 
frequently  recur ;  there  he  discloses  and  dis- 
entangles the  roots  of  our  character. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  mental  in- 
terval there  is  between  two  such  authors  as 
Walter  Scott  and  George  Eliot !  From  how 
many  points  of  view  are  they  entirely  dis- 
similar m  the  intention  and  effect,  with  which 
they  write  I  In  particular,  what  complexity 
of  design  appears  in  the  more  recent  writer! 
Much  more  has  to  be  taken  into  account,  be- 
side her  love  for  what  is  at  once  homely  and 
picturesque,  in  the  endeavour  to  explain  her 
passage  into  the  regions  which  her  gifts  of 
fancy  and  description  have  painted  for  us 
so  faithfully.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
she  does  not  strictly  confine  herself  (no  more, 
by  the  way,  does  Scott)  to  English  soil, 
though,  of  her  prose  works,  one  alone  has 
its  scenery  laid  entirely  away  from  England. 

Her  three  published  poems*  have,  all  of 
them,  foreign  surroundings.  Two  of  these 
deal  very  subtly  and  gracefully  with  the 
meaning  and  value  of  Art  to  its  votaries,  ex- 
emplified in  connexion  with  that  art  which 
is  best  understood  and  most  needed  in  mo- 
dem times,  Music ;  in  one  she  relates  the  le- 
gend of  *  Jubal,'  in  the  other,  in  *  Armgart,' 
she  sketches  a  situation  or  two  from  the 
professional  experience  of  the  prima  donna 
of  some  little  German  'Residenz.*  In  the 
third  and  most  elaborate  of  her  poetical 
works,  she  sets  herself  to  depict  the  struggle 
between  two  pure  races,  two  absolutely  op- 
posing faiths,  two  types,  sundered  for  ever, 
of  art  and  life  and  customs :  the  *  Spanish 
Gipsy.' 

Her  poems  are  her  least  successful  produc- 
tions, though  in  these  the  peculiar  religious 
and  philosophical  ideas  of  the  school  of 
thinkers,  with  which  she  is  associated,  are 
most  easily  traced. 

Of  the  novels,  the  most  didactic  and  philo- 
sophical— until  the  appearance  of  *  Middle- 
march,'  in  which  last  work  a  further  advance 
in  definiteness  of  view  and  determination  of 
purpose  may  be  marked — was  *  Romola.' 

'Romola '  is  a  marvellously  able  story  of 
the  revival  of  Hellenic  and  Latin  thought  and 


*  We  mi^ht  have  said  four  instead  of  three, 
but  the  little  poem  of  Qennan  village  life, 
called  •  Agatha,  is  scarcely  known  to  the  public, 
and  it  is  much  slighter  in  plan  and  construc- 
tion than  the  others. 


spirit  in  Florence,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  revival  of  the  taste  and  beauty 
and  freedom  of  Hellenic  manners  and  letters, 
under  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  the  scholars 
of  his  court,  side  by  side  with  the  revival  of 
Roman  virtue,  and  more  than  the  ancient 
Roman  austerity  and  piety,  under  the  great 
Dominican,  Savonarola.  The  contacts  of 
Heathenism  with  Christianity,  of  Greece  and 
France  with  Italy,  of  scepticism  with  credu- 
lity, of  knowledge  with  despair, — contacts 
now  of  man  with  man,  now  of  cravings  and 
doubts  within  an  individual  soul, — present 
an  opportunity  for  representing  on  a  lai^ 
canvas  a  noble  picture  of  humanity  in  trial 
and  in  triumph.  The  period  of  history  is 
one  which,  of  all  others,  may  well  have  en- 
grossing interest  for  George  Eliot  Trea- 
sures of  learning  and  discipline,  amassed  for 
mankind  ages  before,  for  ages  stored  and 
hidden  away,  see  again  the  sun,  are  recognised 
and  put  to  use.  What  use  will  they  be  put 
to,  with  what  new  and  fruitful  effects  on  the 
State  and  the  citizen,  with  what  momentary 
and  with  what  lasting  consequences,  this  she 
strives  to  discover ;  this  she  follows  through 
the  public  histoiy  of  Italy,  during  the  in- 
vasion of  Charles  V IIL  and  the  events  which 
succeeded  his  invasion,  and  through  the  pri- 
vate fortunes  of  her  admirably  chosen  group 
of  characters,  some  of  them  drawn  from  life, 
all  of  them  true  to  nature. 

The  motive  and  plot  of  *  Romola,'  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  observe,  had  been  previ- 
ously handled  by  George  Eliot,  on  a  much 
smaller  scale  and  with  very  different  back- 
ground and  setting,  in  one  of  her  very  strik- 
ing shorter  tales  of  English  middle-class 
society  named  *  Janet's  Repentance.' 

George  Eliot's  first  more  ambitious  work 
(the  'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life'  had  already 
been  published  in  a  periodical)  was  *  Adam 
Bede.^  This  novel,  *  The  MUl  on  the  Floss,' 
and  *  Silas  Mamer '  appeared  before  *  Romola ;' 
since  ^Romola,'  have  come  the  poems  al- 
ready referred  to  and  two  more  novels  of 
English  manners,  *  Felix  Holt '  and  the  re- 
cently concluded  *  Middlemarch.' 

In  *  Adam  Bede,'  all  the  peculiar  strength 
and  delicacy  of  George  Eliot  were  shown, 
and  her  reputation  instantly  made.  Is  it  not 
because  of  the  recollection  in  the  minds  of 
her  admirers  of  their  original  impression,  de- 
rived from  this  book,  of  the  ability  of  the 
new  author,  that  *  Adam  Bede '  is  still  by  so 
many  persons  reckoned  her  masterpiece? 
Otherwise  it  might  be  difficult  to  account 
for  the  preference  accorded  to  this  rather 
than  to  any  other  of  her  more  elaborate  novels, 
with  the  exception,  it  may  be,  of  *  Felix  Holt' 
For,  on  re-reading  *  Adam  Bede,'  now  that 
the  mystery  whicn  at  first  so  much  perplexed 
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^ple,  as  to  whether  it  was  the  product  of 
uuo^s  or  of  a  woman's  pen,  has  been  cleared 
pny,  there  may  he  detected  a  slight  flaw, 
*^'cb,  it  is  possible,  should  be  attributed  to 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  main- 
her  incognito,  *  George  Eliot,'  wonder- 
as  her  skill  in  delineating  character  is,  has 
krer  qnite  so  sure  and  perfect  a  command 
imale  as  of  feminine  character.  In  her 
isor  personages,  thb  inequality  of  power 
ides  exposure ;  she  indicates  character  al- 
^  vith  an  exquisite  'facility ;  she  suggests, 
I  a^.D^rly  to  finish ;  but  in  painting  her 
Bn)c£  at  length  and  in  detail,  she  is  some- 
Besiot  quite  so  felicitous.  In  her  later 
iobshe  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of 
w  failing  and  she  has  accordingly  put  her 
rroines  into  the  foreground.  And  if  she 
id  giTcn  the  book  under  discussion  another 
lie—had  she,  for  instance,  called  it  *  The 
Ul  Farm ' — the  defect  noticed  would  be 
m  perceptible.  As  it  is,  Adam  Bede  him- 
llf  is  felt  to  be  far  less  exhaustively  and 
wnpletely  portrayed,  though  far  more  pains 
kd  space  have  been  allotted  to  him,  than 
inah  or  Hetty,  and  both  Arthur  Donni- 
Mue  and  Adam^s  brother,  Seth,  are  some- 
kat  too  indistinct  and  insufficient.  It  was 
le  love  of  this  stamp  of  man  which  misled 
eoig«  Eliot :  the  character  of  Adam  Bede 
Tery  dq^r  to  her ;  it  re-appears  often,  last 
all  in  the  fine  and  tender  features  of  Caleb 
;h. 

h  Ihe  novel  which  f  oUowed  on  *  Adam  Bede ' 
(^  in  its  way,  not  likely  to  be  excelled.     The 

P:h  substance  may  be  more  malleable,  and 
workmanship  less  intricate,  but  there  is 
^]es»  vigour  and  truthfulness  in  *  The  Mill 
|B  the  Floss  '  than  in  '  Middlemarch '  itself. 

There  is  a  simplicity  about  *  The  Mill  on 
kc  Floats*  which  reminds  one  of  the  classic 
lig«dy.  The  vast  power  of  Nature  over 
|be  career  and  fate  of  a  family,  figured  forth 
I  the  river,  beside  which  the  child  Maggie 
feed,  filling  her  mother's  heart  with  gloomy 
■»d  not  unveracious  presentiments,  down 
^ich  she  passed  with  Stephen  in  her  hour 
rf  temptation,  with  Tom  in  her  last  mo- 
BentA ;  the  whole  strength  of  association  and 
i  the  ties  and  instincts  of  blood  breaking 
Bi  at  every  critical  point  in  the  story,  like 
be  voice  of  a  Greek  chorus,  full  of  tradi- 
•wjarv  warning  and  stem  common  sense,  but 
peaking  in  the  dialect  of  English  rusticity, 
•d  hy  the  mouths  of  Mr.  Tulliver  and  his 
life's  relations. 

And  amongst  all  George  Eliot's  English 
Macapes,  most  distinct  and  most  memo- 
^  lie  the  town  of  St  Ogg's,  Dorlcote,the 
N  Deeps.    . 

The  *old,  old  town  of  St  Ogg's,'  with  its 
legends  of  *  the  long-haired  sea-kangs,  who 


came  up  the  river  and  looked  with  fierce 
eagerness  at  the  fatne^  of  the  land,'  its 
patron  saint,  a  localised  St  Christopher,  Ogg, 
the  son  of  Beorl,  St  Ogg's,  with  the  deceitful 
ocean  in  the  distance,  to  which  hastens  the 
smooth,  but  untameable,  river.  And  the 
people  of  St.  Ogg's,  coarse,  money-getting, 
prosaic,  yet  with  strange  currents  in  their 
veins,  due  to  the  influence  of  ancestors,  who 
had  been  governed  through  long  bygone 
ages  by  the  unwritten  law  of  the  family  and 
the  tribe,  and  whose  household  chronicles 
had  been  full  of  recitals  concerning  the 
avenger  of  blood.  Many  of  these  inhabitants, 
as  contemporaries  with  the  story,  introduce 
themselves  in  its  course,  none  of  them  to  be 
forgotten,  chief  among  them  that — Baxter's 
*  Saint's  Rest '  notwithstanding — strictly 
heathen  Englishwoman,  Mrs.  Glegg. 

Dorlcote  Mill,  with  its  more  recent  and 
fatal  visions  of  the  river  and  the  flood,  and 
with,  hard  by,  Dorlcote  churchyard,  *  where 
the  brick  grave  that  held  a  father,  whom  we 
know,  was  found  with  the  stone  laid  prostrate 
upon  it  after  the  flood,'  and  where  *  near  that 
brick  grave  there  was  a  tomb  erected,  very 
soon  after  the  flood,  for  two  bodies  that 
were  found  in  close  embrace.'  Father  and 
son  and  daughter,  with  all  the  freight  of 
their  lives  and  deaths  carried  on  ^  the  dark 
changing  wavelets  of  the  little  river.'  Had 
they  lived  centuries  before,  doubtless  the 
father  and  Tom  would  have  pushed  out  into 
the  open  sea  and  sailed,  courageous  and 
wrathful,  with  the  Vikings,  and  Maggie 
would  have  wept  by  the  shore,  like  Gudrum. 

All  the  fire  of  the  pure  Danish  *  breed 
glimmers  in  Mr.  TuUiver.  He  has  the  old 
sense  of  a  warfare,  single-handed,  against 
the  world,  and  he  has  the  old  nature- worship 
of  his  forefathers  : — 

*  There's  a  story  as  when  the  mill  changes 
hands,  the  river's  angry — I've  heard  my  father 
say  it  many  a  time.  There's  no  telling  whether 
there  mayn't  be  summat  in  the  story,  for  this 
is  a  puzzling  world,  and  Old  Harry's  got  a 
finger  in  it — it's  been  too  many  for  me,  I  know.' 

He  is  far  more  certain  of  the  activity¥>f  the 
Powers  of  Evil  than  of  those  of  Good  : — 

*  The  morning  light  was  growing  clearer  for 
them,  and  they  could  see  the  heaviness  gather- 
ing in  liis  face,  and  the  dulness  in  his  eyes. 
But  at  last  he  looked  towards  Tom  and  said — 

*  "  I  had  my  turn — I  beat  him.  That  was 
nothing  but  fair.  J  never  wanted  anything 
but  wlmt  was  fair." 

* "  But,  father,  dear  father,"  said  Maggie,  an 
unspeakable  anxiety  predominating  over  her 
grief,  "you  forgive  him — ^you  forgive  every 
one  now  ?" 

*  Norman  or  Danish.  The  name  seems  play- 
fully derived  from  the  great  TalUefer  himself. 
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*  He  did  not  move  his  eyes  to  look  at  her,  but 
he  said — 

' "  No,  my  wench,  I  don't  forgive  him  .... 
What's  forgiving  to  do?  1  can't  love  a 
raskill"  .... 

'  His  voice  had  become  thicker ;  but  he 
wanted  to  say  more,  and  moved  his  lips  again 
and  again,  struggling  in  vain  to  speak.  At 
length  the  words  forced  their  way. 

*  "Does  God  forgive  raskills?  ....  but  if 
He  does,  He  won't  be  hard  wi'  me.'* 

*  His  hands  moved  uneasily,  as  if  he  wanted 
them  to  remove  some  obstruction  that  weighed 
upon  him.  Two  or  three  times  there  fell  from 
him  some  broken  words — 

* "  This'  world's  ....  too  many  .... 
honest  man  ....  puzzling."  * 

He  and  his  should  have  lived  at  another 
epoch,' when  rough  and  ready  measures  were 
allowable  with  regard  to  the  creations  of 
Old  Harry  :  *  rats,  weevils,  and  lawyers,'  and 
when  language  was  in  an  unfallen  state : — 

* "  Not  but  what,  if  the  world  had  been  left 
as  God  made  it,  I  could  ha'  seen  my  way,  and 
held  my  own  wi'  the  best  of  'em ;  but  things 
have  got  so  twisted  round  and  wrapped  up  i' 
unreasonable  words,  as  aren't  a  bit  like  'em." ' 

He  has  all  the  love  for  his  children  of  the 
old  Norse  stock  : — 

*  "  Shake  hands  wi'  me,  my  lad.  It's  a  great 
thing,  when  a  man  can  be  proud  as  he's  got  a 
good  son.     I've  had  that  luck." 

' "  You  must  be  good  to  her,  my  lad.  I  was 
good  to  my  sister.     Kiss  me,  Maggie." ' 

How  strong  in  him  and  in  his  son  is  the 
primitive  love  of  revenge ! — 

• "  Write— write  it  i'  the  Bible." 

*"0  father,  what?"  said  Mageie,  sinking 
down  by  his  knees,  pale  and  trembling ;  **  it's 
wicked  to  curse  and  bear  malice." 

*  **  It  isn't  wicked,  I  tell  you,"  said  her 
father  fiercely.  "  It's  wicked  as  the  raskiUs 
should  prosper — it's  the  devil's  doing.  Do  as 
I  tell  you,  Tom.     AVrite." 

»  "What  am  I  to  write,  father  f  said  Tom, 
with  ^oomy  submission. 

*  "Write  as  your  father,  Edward  Tulliver, 
took  service  under  John  Wakem,  the  man  as  had 
helped  to  ruin  him,  because  I'd  promised  my 
wife  to  make  her  what  amends  I  could  for  her 
trouble,  and  because  I  wanted  to  die  in  th' 
old  place  where  I  was  bom  and  my  father  was 
bom.  Put  that  i'  the  right  words — ^you  know 
how — and  then  write,  as  I  don't  forgive 
Wakem,  for  all  that ;  and  for  all  T\\  serve  him 
honest,  1  wish  evil  may  befall  him.  Write  that" 

*  There  was  a  dead  silence  as  Tom's  pen 
moved  along  the  paper]  Mrs.  Tulliver  looked 
scared,  and  Maggie  trembled  like  a  leaf. 

*"Now  let  me  hear  what  you've  wrote," 
said  Mr  Tulliver.     Tom  read  aloud,  slowly. 

'  "  Now  write — ^write  as  you'll  remember 
what  Wakem's  done  to  your  father,  and  you'll 
make  him  and  his  feel  it,  if  ever  the  day 
eomes.  And  sign  your  name  Thomas  Tulliver. 

*"0  no,  father,  dear  father!"  said  Maggie, 


almost  choked  with  fear.  ":*  ^alumkb'tmy 

Tom  write  that."  -^     u. 

' "  Be  quiet,  Maggie !"  said  Tom.*^«  fi\  "I  iM 
write  it." '  "^  be. 

The  Red  Deeps,  steeped  in  the  gloHvjr  o 
June  sunsets,  and  blushing  with  the  blowi 
of  June  roses,  or  trembling  in  the  changS 
of  April  lights  and  April  meetings,  voca 
with  *  the  hum  of  insects  like  tiniest  bells  oi 
the  garment  of  Silence,'  here  the  great  lean- 
ing ash,  there  the  russet  bark  of  the  Scotch 
firs,  the  enchanted  ground  of  Maggie's  baby- 
hood and  of  her  maidenhood,  where,  in  the 
final  sentences  of  the  book,  we  leave  Philip, 
— always  solitary,  except  for  hovpring  spiri- 
tual companionships,words  from  *  The  Firate' 
and  *  Corinne,'  songs  of  the  King's  Lorton 
drawing-room,  hither  he  had  brought  one 
evening  the  miniature  of  a  little  girl  in  a  pink 
frock,  hence  he  had  taken  away  another  in- 
spiration :  ^  You  will  look  like  a  tall  Hama- 
dryad, dark  and  strong  and  noble,  just  issued 
from  one  of  the  fir-trees,  when  the  stems 
are  casting  their  afternoon  shadows  on  the 
grass,' — Philip,  on  whose  weak  and  crippled 
shoulders  the  sins  of  the  Wakems  and  the 
superstitions  of  the  Tullivers  weighed  so 
cruelly,  and  who  was,  nevertheless,  in  the 
end  so  fain  to  bear  the  weight. 

And  this  soil,  this  air,  and  the  echoes  with- 
in her  of  the  soul  of  her  race  are  too  strr»Di!r 
for  passionate  and  wistful  Maggie.  All  her 
life  long  tempted  to  break  through  the 
chain,  to  flee  from  the  restrints  of  her  nar- 
row environment  and  to  escape  the  repulses 
of  her  masterful  affections,  as  a  girl  of  nine 
rushing  away  to  the  attic  and  the  Fetish,  then 
to  the  gipsies,  and  then  in  her  later  years 
alienated  altogether  in  feeling  and  principle 
from  her  household,  she  nevertheless  cannot 
tear  herself  away.  At  their  meeting  in  the 
Red  Deeps  she  said  to  Philip,  *  The  first  thing 
I  ever  remember  in  my  life  is  standing  with 
Tom  by  the  side  of  the  Floss,  while  he  held 
my  hand :  everything  before  that  is  dark  to 
me.'  She  had  seen  unconsciously  her  own 
doom  in  the  beloved  allegor}'  of  her  infancy. 
'Maggie,  when  she  read  about  Christiana 
passing  **  the  river  over  which  there  is  no 
bridge,"  always  saw  the  Floss  between  the 
green  pastures  by  the  Great  Ash.' 

How  many  actual  i^cenes  does  a  man  take 
note  of  himself  with  his  open  eyes,  which 
leave  on  him  such  a  spell,  as  tiiese,  with 
which  the  novelist  enchants  his  inner  vision ! 

With  more  stringency  of  analysis,  and  with 
more  moral  firmness  than  before,  and  with 
final  and  fully-matured  convictions,  George 
Eliot  returns  in  *  Middlcmarch '  to  the  same 
problems  as  were  discussed  iu  *  The  Mill  on 
the  Floss.'  It  was  impossible  to  take  up 
the  first  volume  and  read  the  opening  pages 
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fcpf^^ftilbeing  made  aware  of  the  renewed 
^^^.Afttli  and  determination  with  which  the 
lad  been  undertaken.  This  book  must 
been  a  sore  plague  to  the  rapid  eyes  of 
ordinary  novel-reading  world.  A  reader 
mast  often  pause  and  think,  and  fill  in  for 
liimself,  where  the  writer  has  condensed  a 
long  meditation  into  a  sentence,  and  pages 
of  preparatory  writing  into  a  few  lines  of 

t  print  Her  style  was  never  so  careful  as 
nere;  it  has  received  its  last  delicate  elabo- 
ration. Let  us  take  the  first  chapters.  How 
boWIy  and  clearly  are  the  features  of  the 
^  chief  personages  drawn !  The  whole  mate- 
i  rial,  which  coming  events  are  to  test  and 
^  shape,  is  brought  mto  the  light,  the  play  of 
'  inbred  |]iropensities,  the  leadings  of  education, 
[  the  bent  of  personal  longing  and  hope ;  it  is 
'  as  if  the  authoress  had  felt  impelled,  at  the 
^  commencement,  to  fix  forcibly  upon  herself 
I  the  laws  of  her  work  as  much  as,  and  more 
'  than,  to  enlist  the  interest  of  her  public  in 
^   her  creations. 

'  In  all  her  novels  the  women  without  dis- 
^  tinct  family  history,  without  pre-occupying 
f  and  enthralling  home  instincts  and  attach- 
)  meats,  are  short-lived  and  broken-spirited. 
^  They  contribute  to  the  startling  accidents, 
i  but  not  to  the  sustained  action,  of  life,  leave 
J  behind  them  no  permanent  and  substantial 
r  tnw^es,  *  are  as  if  they  had  never  been  born, 
r  and  theur  children  after  them,'  though,  like 
^  Hetty  or  Caterina,  they  may  impress  a  mark 
or  colour,  out  of  general  sight,  on  the  me- 
'  mory  and  mind  of,  here  and  there,  a  survivor 
'  whose  more  significant  course  of  existence 
^  their  fleeting  shadow  crossed  and  touched. 
^  The  vital  stream  informs  generation  after 
'  generation,  it  has  no  promise  of  the  future, 
if  it  have  not  treasures  of  the  past,  it  is 
'  strongest  in  the  most  conspicuous  individual 
I  of  a  race  or  family ;  but  the  pleasures  and 
glories  it  bears  on  its  flood  are  not  for  that 
iadividual  to  exhaust,  though  it  makes  the 
charm  and  trouble  of  his  life  to  try  and 
catch  for  himself  what  is  meant  to  be 
distributed  over  a  long  line  of  descendants. 
The  stream  flows  on  with  its  wealth  to  dis- 
tant posterities.  On  the  other  hand,  a  crea- 
ture like  Hetty  has  no  early  history;  her 
parents  have  to  her  as  blank  a  life  as  her 
child,  which  was  never  more  to  her  than  an 
accusing  voice ;  there  were  for  her  no  fami- 
liar and  cherished  recollections  to  dull  and 
eclipse  the  splendours  of  those  dangerous 
and  hazy  delights,  lying  out  of  her  proper 
world,  by  which  she  was  ensnared  and  de- 
stroyed. 

iSorothea  Brooke  has  inherited  a  strong 
family  character.  She  belongs  to  a  more 
modem,  more  enlivened,  more  inquisitive, 
time  than  Maggie  Tulliver.     Her  life  has  not 


so  far-reaching  a  background.  Maggie  came 
of  centurips  of  quiet  agricultural  ancestors ; 
she  became,  on  a  sudden,  conscious  in  the 
conflict  of  modem  opinion  and  social  order 
of  the  old  stubborn  spirit  and  wild  fire  of 
forefathers  forgotten  and  overlaid  in  the  in- 
terval of  commonplace  existence  in  farm  and 
mill.  Dorothea  comes  of  the  country  gentry. 
'There  was  an  ancestor  discernible  as  a 
Puritan  gentleman,  who  served  under  Crom- 
well, but  afterwards  conformed,  and  man- 
aged to  come  out  of  all  political  troubles  as 
the  proprietor  of  a  respectable  family  estate,' 
and  in  Dorothea  *  the  hereditary  strain  glowed 
alike  through  faults  and  virtues.'  We  re- 
cognize at  once  in  her  the  lineaments  of 
some  white-kerchiefed  Dorothy  Brooke  of 
the  days  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  Even  in 
her  bachelor  uncle,  though  he  has  not  much 
of  the  energy  of  his  house,  in  his  crotchets, 
nnconventionalities,  political  queerness,  ram- 
blingsin  talk  and  thought,  the  stamp  of  for- 
mer revolutionary  times  is  not  effaced. 
'There's  such  an  odd  mixture  of  obstinacy 
and  changeableness  in  Brooke,'  says  Mr. 
Cadwallader  once  of  him. 

The  history  of  Dorothea  is  like  the  most 
accurate  of  biographies,  and  it  will,  for  ex- 
ample, not  do  to  forget  that  her  taste  and 
piety,  naturally  unaffected  and  pure,  have 
already,  when  we  make  her  acquaintance, 
been  brought  into  communion  with  some 
contrasts  and  divergencies  of  social  and  reli- 
gious opinion,  and  that  she  had  been  partly 
educated  in  a  Swiss  family  at  Lausanne. 

Her  spiritual  and  physical  being  are  in 
complete  unison.  She  is  described  as  a  short- 
sighted girl,  disliking  lapdogs,  but  fond  of 
a  horse,  with  beautiful  profile,  beautiful 
bearing,  and  particularly  beautiful  and.  fre- 
quently ungloved  hands — 'they  were  not 
thin  hands,  or  small  hands;  but  powerful, 
feminine,  maternal  hands ' — with  perfect  sin- 
cerity of  thought,  and  as  perfect  straightfor- 
wardness and  transparency  of  expression, 
though  she  yet  cannot  always  make  others 
understand  her. 

She  dislikes  '  to  have  any  small  fears  or 
contrivances  about  her  actions.'  'To  ask 
her  to  bd  less  simple  and  direct,  would  be 
like  breathing  on  the  crystal  that  you  want 
to  see  the  light  through.'  *  Nothing  could 
have  seemed  more  irrelevant  to  Dorothea 
than  insistence  on  her  youth  and  sex,  when 
she  was  moved  to  show  her  human  fel- 
lowship.' She  is  without  suspicion,  but, 
when  she  is  in  a  false  position  by  the 
fault  of  others,  feels  it  soon.  *  You  speak 
to  me  as  if  I  were  something  you  had 
to  contend  against,'  are  the  words  which 
rise  to  her  lips,  when  her  husband  is 
becoming  utterly  unworthy  of  her,  and  they 
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exactly  describe  the  state  of  the  facts.  And, 
when  her  fears  are  kindled,  insight  and 
promptitude  do  not  fail  her. 

The  reader  soon  has  for  himself,  thanks 
to  George  Eliot's  care  and  tact,  no  doubts 
about  Dorothea,  The  easy  but  consummate 
skill,  with  which  the  heroine  is  put  in  the 
right  light,  can  hardly  be  over-praised.  Two 
scenes  are  foremost  in  our  mind:  that  in 
which  the  sisters  divide  their  mother's  jewels, 
and  that  in  which  the  newly-married  wife 
consults  the  doctor,  Lydgate,  about  Mr. 
Casaubon's  health.  We  may  besides  refer  to 
the  passages  describing  Dorothea's  behaviour 
and  sentiments  on  tlie  day  of  old  Feather- 
stone's  funeral,  and  the  whole  thirty-seventh 
chapter,  quite  true  throughout  to  its  motto 
from  Spenser,  as  further  instances  of  that 
skill.  Indeed  that  division  of  the  work,  to 
which  these  last  two  references  are  made, 
the  fourth  book,  is  throughout  written  at 
George  Eliot's  best  In  addition  to  the 
chapter  already  mentioned,  the  fortieth  and 
forty -second  chapters  are  exemplary  exhibi- 
tions of  the  disciplined  power  of  her  genius. 

The  fortieth  chapter  describes  domestic 
relations  at  Caleb  Garth's  house,  when  the 
owner  unexpectedly  has  his  engagement 
renewed  as  estate-agent  of  the  Tipton  and 
Freshitt  property.  *  It's  a  fine  bit  of  work, 
Susan  ! '  he  says ;  *  a  man  without  a  family 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  for  nothing.'  Every- 
thing here — morning  at  the  breakfast-table, 
and,  afterwards,  evening  with  Mary  Garth 
and  Mr.  Farebrother  in  the  apple-garden — 
brims  with  health,  sense,  agility,  intelligence ; 
the  chapter  ends  with  an  unusual  piece  of 
sententiousness  from  the  father  of  the 
house : — 

* "  What  reuspn  could  the  miserable  creature 
have  for  hating  a  man  whom  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  ?"  said  Mrs.  Garth. 

*  "  Pooh  I  Where's  the  use  of  asking  for  such 
fellows'  reasons?  The  soul  of  man,"  said 
Caleb,  with  the  deep  tone  and  grave  shake  of 
the  head  which  always  came  when  he  used 
this  phrase,  "the  soul  of  man  when  it  gets 
fairly  rotten,  will  bear  you  all  sorts  of  poison- 
ous tqad- stools,  and  no  eye  can  efee  whence 
came  the  seed  thereof." 
•  *  It  was  one  of  Caleb's  quaintnesses,  that  in 
his  difBculty  of  finding  speech  for  his  thought, 
he  caught,  as  it  were,  snatches  of  dic- 
tion which  he  associated  with  various  points 
of  view  or  states  of  mind ;  and  whenever  he 
had  a  feeling  of  awe,  he  was  haunted  by  a 
sense  of  Biblical  phraseology  though  he  could 
hardly  have  given  a  strict  quotation.' 

The  forty-second  chapter  carries  us  mto 
the  secrets  of  another  home.  Mr.  Casau- 
bon's disease,  mental  and  corporal,  is  wear- 
ing him  out  All  the  enviousness  and  bit- 
terness of  his  morbid  and  solitary  nature  is 


stirred,  he  broods  over  the  fatigues  of  his 
studies,  the  tedium  of  his  marriage ;  he  can- 
not hide  away  in. silence  his  suspicions  and 
his  fears ;  it  is  with  him  as  with  us,  *  when 
we  hear  with  the  more  keenness  what  we 
wish  others  not  to  hear.'  The  doctor  meets 
him,  by  appointment,  in  the  Yew  Tree  Walk 
at  Lowick.  Lydgate,  as  he  approaches,  no- 
tices the  lovely  afternoon,  the  dropping  of 
the  lime-leaves  past  the  sombre,  firmset  ever- 
greens, the  dirge-like  cawing  of  the  rooks, 
and  pities  the  victim  whom  he  sees  pacing 
the  desolate  avenue,  and  to  whom  he  can  give 
but  little  hope  of  comfort.  Casaubon,  after 
hearing  tlie  doctor's  warning,  hurriedly  dis- 
misses him.  In  his  anguish  he  shrinks  from 
sympathy,  from  company,  even  from  Doro- 
thea, who,  knowing  the  medical  interview  to 
be  over,  has  stepped  into  the  garden,  at  the 
moment  willing  and  ready,  with  a  resolution 
which  would  have  overturned  every  physical 
and  moral  obstacle,  to  ofler  herself  a  modem 
Alcestis,  and  to  sacrifice  her  life  to  her  hus- 
band's plans.  But  his  glance  is  chill,  and 
he  will  not  let  her  put  her  arm  in  his.  They 
turn  to  the  house,  to  turn  on  its  threshold 
from  each  other  in  a  severance  beyond  dis- 
guise and  irremediable.  It  is  a  terrible 
picture :  the  gaunt  old  manor-house — death 
menacing  the  wretched  invalid,  who  sits  in 
selfish  hopelessness  amid  the  worthless  lum- 
ber of  his  wasted  life,  among  *  the  dark  book- 
shelves in  the  long  library ' — while  up-staira 
in  the  ancient  boudoir,  the  afternoon  sun 
falls  on  the  faded,  slender  fumitare,  the  deli- 
cate miniatures,  the  prim  volumes  of  polite 
literature,  the  blue-green  tapestry  with  the 
pale  stag  in  it ;  and  on  the  strong,  hot,  wild 
grief  of  a  young,  noble-hearted  woman,  who, 
for  all  her  dreams  of  hero-worship  and  high 
communings  with  a  grand  ambition,  has 
nothing  but  the  murky  presence  of  a  shadow 
of  unfructLfying  erudition,  ghostly  and 
bloodless,  without  spark  of  natural  fire  or 
public  benevolence,  with  one  threadbare  pas- 
sion— jealousy — and  that  *  hardly  a  passion, 
but  a  blight  bred  in  the  cloudy,  damj)  de- 
spondency of  uneasy  egoism.' 

We  have  so  far  in  our  treatment  of 
*  Middlemarch '  been  trying  to  indicate  the 
power  manifested  by  its  author  in  imagining 
and  describing  men  and  women  to  the  life, 
and  in  gathering  individuals,  families,  and 
wider  societies  into  suggestive  grouping. 
To  go  much  further,  to  trace  out  at  length 
the  incidents  of  the  plot  or  even  the  growth 
of  character  in  any  of  the  leading  person- 
ages in  the  novel,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  our  limits,  and,  indeed,  beside  our  pur- 
pose. 

But  let  such  of  our  readers,  as  dcsSre  to 
realise    the   consistent  patience  and  infinite 
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pains  with  which  our  authoress  works,  follow 
carefully  through  the  various  volumes,  not- 
ing the  trueness  of  the  first  draft  of  charac- 
ter and  the  harmoniousness  and  distinctness 
of  each  subsequent  word  and  deed,  and  even 
of  quite  the  minor  actors  in  the  tale — Sir 
James  Chettam,  or  Mr.  Cadwallader,  or  Celia, 
or   Mr.    Farebrother,    or    Mrs.    Garth,    or 
Mrs.   Vincy.     To  rest    for  a  moment  the 
eye  on   one   of  the   first   three    mention- 
ed,— who   might    be    classed   together   as 
much  alike  in  position  and  aim,  all  three 
good  specimens  of  the  pure-blooded,  well- 
bred,  fastidious  human  animal;   acting  al- 
most always  on  a  true  instinct,  though  almost 
always  on  unjustifiable  principles ;  the  sen- 
ses, like  those  of  a  racehorse  or  greyhound 
of  the  best  strain,  sharpened  and  pointed  so 
^  to  take  the  place  of  any  conscious  exer- 
cise of  intellect  or  any  permitted  encounter 
of  passions ;  doing,  with  wrong  reasons  and 
for  wrong  objects,  the  right  thing ;  and  giv- 
ing, if  called  to  account  for  doing  it,  the 
wrong  explanation.     To  take    Sir    James 
Chettam :  one  or  two  short  sentences  about 
him  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  perfection 
of  George  Eliot's  art : — 


the  wide    plain  where  our  persistent    self 
pauses  and  awaits  us.' 

Of  Ladislaw  (ii.  372):  how  completely 
is  here  the  charm  of  an  artistic  nature  ren- 
dered, and  the  way  in  which  such  a  nature 
either  entirely  attracts  or  repels ! — 

*  Will  Ladishiw's  smile  was  deli^tful,  wn- 
le$8  you  wtrs  angry  with  him  beforehand:  it 
was  a  gush  of  inward  light  illuminating  the 
transparent  skin  as  well  as  the  eyes,  and  play- 
ing about  every  curve  and  line.' 

Of  Bulstrode  (iv.  226):  showing  the 
possible  extent  in  modem  society  of  self- 
concealment,  and  the  shortsightedness  which 
may  accompany  close,  if  prejudiced,  obser- 
vation : — 


*As  to  the  excessive  religiousness  alleged 
agamst  Miss  Brooke,  be  had  a  very  indefinite 
notion  of  what  it  consisted  in,  and  thought 
that  it  would  die  out  with  marriage  '  (L  27). 

*  He  did  not  usually  find  it  easy  to  give  his 
reasons :  it  seemed  to  him  strange  that  people 
thauld  not  know  them  without  being  told,  since 
he  only  felt  what  was  reasonable '  (i.  116). 
^  His  disregarded  love  had  not  turned  to 
bitterness ;  its  death  had  made  sweet  odours 
—floating  memories  that  clunc  with  a  conse- 
crating effect  to  Dorothea.  He  would  remain 
her  brotherly  friend,  interpreting  her  actions 
mth generous  trustfulness^  (iii.  111). 

'  **  I  do  wish  people  would  behave  like  gen- 
tlemen," said  the  good  baronet,  feeling  that 
this  teas  a  simple  and  comprehensive  programme 
for  social  well-being'  (iv.  290.) 

'"Agitator,"  said  Sir  James  (he  uses  the 
word  after  Mr.  Brooke,  who  used  it  as  suitably 
conveying  the  prospective  political  impor- 
tance of  Ladislaw),  with  bitter  emphasis, 
/eding  that  the  syllables  of  this  word  properly 
repeated  were  a  sufficient  exposure  of  its  hate- 
fahiess '  (v.  105). 

Sir  James's  *  Oh  why  ?'  is  as  characteristic 
as  Mr.  Brooke's  *  You  know  ! ' 

Again,  such  remarks  as  the  f  olfowing  might 
be  collected  to  indicate  the  grasp  which  the 
author  secures  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
appearance  on  the  horizon  of  her  imagina- 
tion, over  her  creations. 

Of  Lydgat^  (ii.  272)  :— 

'  Strange,  that  some  of  us  with  quick,  alter- 
nate vision,  see  beyond  our  infatuations ;  and 
even  while  we  rave  on  the  heights,  behold 
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*Mr8.  Bulstrode  believed  that  her  husband 
was  one  of  those  men  whose  memoirs  should 
be  written  when  they  died.' 

Or,  again,  let  the  juxtapositions  and  opposi- 
tions of  character  be  considered.     Take  the 
slight  sketch  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadwallader,  the 
fine  social  salad  of  the  best  circles  of  their 
neighbourhood;  he  the  oil,  she  the  vinegar,  the 
dish  mixed  and  adjusted  to  the  nicest  palate,aH 
natural  flavours  masked  and  transfused  with 
the  biting-fire  of  high-priced  and  long-kept 
condiments;  or  take,  on  a  larger  scale,  the 
surroundinffs  of    Ladislaw    and    Lydgate: 
Ladislaw,  the  poetical  nature,  fated  always 
to  be  indebted  to  those  in  whom  he  detects 
the  worst  faults  possible  according   to  his  ' 
view  of  life,  finding,  except  in   Dorothea, 
everywhere  8elf-d«ceivers :  in  Casaubon,  in 
Bulstrode,  in  Brooke,  in  Rosamond  (let  us 
hope  that  in  after  life  Ladislaw  and  Fare- 
brother  saw  more  of  one  another),  yet  whose 
seeming  dependence  never  saps  his  real  in- 
dependence ;  and  Lydgate,  the  man  of  sci- 
ence, so  instinctively  scrupulous  as  to  the 
duty  of  keeping  clear  of  pecuniary  entangle- 
ment, despising  the  needy  vicar,  who  is  re- 
ported to  win  at  cards,  and  then  gradually 
brought  to  seek  the  very  help  he  thought  he 
would   have   scorned,   and  that  from   one 
benefactor  after   another,   Lydgate,   whose 
independence  is  never  regained,  when  he  has 
made  the  first  step  towards  dependence. 

Or  let  the  work  be  studied  in  its  struc- 
tural symmetry :  the  first  volume  leading  up 
to  the  scenes  at  Rome,  where  Dorothea  ar- 
rives on  her  wedding  journey — 

'  A  child  forsaken,  waking  suddenly 
Whose  gaze   afeard    on   aU    thintfs'  round 

doth  rove,  '  ^ 

And  seeth  only  that  it  cannot  see 
The    meeting     eyes     of    love;'— Jf^^^    to 

chap.  XX. 

the  second  volume  ending  at  Lowick  with 
the  incident,  which   best   expresses^the  gra-  ' 
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cions  tenderness  with  which,  throughout  Mr. 
Casaubon's  life,  his  wife  avoids  the  least 
departare  from  loyalty  and  obedience ;  the 
third  volume,  containing  the  record  proper 
of  provincial  life,  and  terminating  with  La- 
dislaw's  farewell  to  Middlemarch. 

The  oondusion  of  the  fourth  volume — 
the  eighth  and  last  book — will  detain  us  for 
a  few  moments.  Such  studies  of  human 
motive  and  action  have  rarely  been  attempt- 
ed even  by  great  dramatists,  as  are  compress- 
ed into  the  last  two  hundred  pages  of 
*'  Middlemarch."  The  labour  is  almost  too 
minute  and  severe.  Taken  by  themselves, 
the  mottoes  to  these  final  chapters  might 
serve  as  texts  for  an  exhaustive  series  of 
essays  on  the  problems  of  modem  society. 
One  might  fancy  a  German  professor  giving 
his  life  to  an  exposition  and  commentary  of 
this  little  green  volume  from  the  title  *  Sun- 
set and  Sunrise '  to  the  refiection,  with  which 
the  authoress  looks  up  from  her  long  task : 
*  Every  limit  is  a  beginning  as  well  as  an 
ending.' 

The  utmost  strain  is  put  here  upon  all  the 
central  personages.  The  occasion  for  all  the 
subsequent  great  collisions  and  tests  of  cha- 
racter is  no  very  strange  or  special  one,  is  a 
common  incident  in  the  career  of  any  medi- 
cal practitioner,  and  very  likely  to  happen 
in  the  case  of  a  doctor  who  is  the  pioneer 
of  a  new  science  and  method.  Lydgate, 
while  under  obligations  to  the  banker  Bul- 
strode,  attends  professionally  a  guest  who  is 
dangerously  ill.  The  patient  dies,  Lydgate 
suspecting  that  his  instructions  have  been 
disregarded.  Rumour  obtains  scent  of,  ox- 
^gerates,  and  makes  public  his  situation. 
Then  follow  illustrations,  only  t<K>  real,  of 
the  sense  of  general  and  personal  insecurity, 
of  the  doubt  as  to  one's  own  motives  and  the 
honesty  of  the  honest-seeming  world,  of  the 
staring  though  silent  fear  of  precipice 
and  pitfall  along  the  highways  of  a  society, 
where  every  rough  place  is  assume^  and  as- 
serted to  be  smooth,  of  all  the  turbid  and 
repressed  emotions  which  continue  to  bring 
horror  and  tragedy  into  ordinary  hves. 

Lydgate's  best  friends  cannot  feel  sure 
about  him.  The  new  vicar  of  Lowick,  Mr. 
Farebrother,  a  man  of  large  brain  and  heart, 
who  has  fought  with  temptation  and  knows 
his  own  weakness,  what  can  he  say  ? — except, 
with  regard  to  current  reports :  '  There  is 
the  teiTible  Nemesis,  following  on  some 
errors,  that  it  is  always  possible  for  those 
that  like  it  to  interpret  them  as  a  crime ;' 
and,  with  regard  to  the  heretofore  unspotted 
reputation,  which  is  aspersed :  '  Character  is 
not  cut  in  marble — it  is  not  something  solid 
and  unalterable.  It  is  something  living  and 
changing,  and  may  become  diseased  as  our 


bodies  do  1 '  Lydgate  cannot  feel  sure 
about  himself.  He  is  conscious  that,  some- 
how or  other,  the  whole  moral  atmosphere 
about  him  has  deteriorated.  'Only  those 
who. know  the  supreipacy  of  the  intellectual 
life — the  life  which  has  a  seed  of  ennobling 
thought  and  purpose  within  it — can  under- 
stand the  gidef  of  one  who  falls  from  that 
serene  activity  into  the  absorbing  soul-wait- 
ing struggle  with  wx»rldly  annoyances.'  He 
examines  and  re-exami»<ift  himself  without 
being  able  to  get  at  that  clear  self-a-ssurance 
oi  perfectly  right  action,  after  which  he 
strives :  '  Is  there  a  medical  man  of  them  all; 
in  Middlemarch  who  would  question  himself 
as  I  do?'  The  world,  well  aware  of  the 
existence  of  many  offences,  and  ever  glad  to 
identify  an  unexpected  delinquent,  passes 
sentence  and  suggests  punishment  summarily 
and  effectively  :  'The  doctor  says,'  remarks 
Mrs.  Sprague,  quoting  her  husband,  a  rival 
physician,  'that  he  should  recommend  the 
Lvdgates  to  go  and  live  abroad  somewhere. 
He  says  Lydgate  ought  to  have  kept  amoDj^j 
the  French.'  *  That  would  suit  her  well 
enough,  I  dare  say,'  said  Mrs.  Plymdale, 
*  there  is  that  kind  of  lightness  about  her.' 
Lydgate's  own  father-in-law  has  no  relief  to 
offer.  *  I  don't  pretend  to  say  what  is  tho 
truth — as  far  as  the  world  goes  a  man 
might  often  as  well  be  guilty  as  not.'  And 
by  Rosamond,  Lydgate's  shallow,  vain, 
heartless  wife,  'shame  is  felt  to  bo  the 
worst  part  of  crime,'  and  what  ^e  acr 
quires  out  of  her  husband's  trouble  is  *'^ 
sense  of  justified  repugnance '  towards  him. 

Side  by  side  with  the  trials  of  Lydgate  go 
those  of  Dorothea. 

Man  after  man,  in  concert  with  whom 
Dorothea  strives  to  realise  some  of  her  plans, 
fails  her.  Her  uncle  was  too  desultory.  Sir 
James  Chettam  too  mechanical,  Mr.  Casau^ 
bon  has  been  foimd  utterly  irresponsive  and 
is  dead,  and  Lydgate  and  Ladislaw — men 
awake,  the  one  to  the  practical  needs  of  bis 
fellows,  the  other  to  the  beautiful  influences 
of  art  and  imagination  over  the  conduct  of 
life,  the  best  men  she  has  met,  about  the  best 
she  will  have  a  chance  of  meeting — are  to 
appear,  at  their  lowest,  before  her.  The  day 
and  night  of  Dorothea's  sorest  distress  make 
up  the  central  scene  in  the  volume  and  fonri 
the  most  impressive  portion  of  the  novel 
The  sweet  young  widow,  starting  happy  and 
hopeful  on  an  unselfish  mission,  delighting 
in  the  scents,  the  colours,  the  freshness  o 
the  .early  spring,  full  of  a  desire  to  talk  t^ 
Rosamond  about  Lydgate's  pride  in  his  call^ 
ing  and  his  wife,  and  to  take  a  comfort  into 
a  friend's  home  she  hei-self  had  never  been 

Eermitted  to  know,  discovers  the  woman  &he 
ad  expected  to  find^<4u  downcast  and  un^ 
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sopported  affliction,  flirting  with  her,  Doro- 
thea's m>]e  separate  hero.  *She  had  drank 
ft  great  draught  of  scorn.  She  felt  power  to 
work  and  waik  for  a  day  without  meat  and 
drink.'  She  rushes  from  one  occupation  to 
another  in  excited  unrest  Then  close  in 
Ae  dark  hours  of  misery,  when  it  seems  to 
kerthat  she  must  blot  out  the  one  figure  from 
Iter  mind  to  which,  with  no  desire  but  to 
idolise  it  .in  thought  and  memory,  she  had 
hoped  to  be  able  always  to  turn.  *Why 
had  he  not  stayed  among  the  crowd  of  whom 
ahe  asked  nothing — but  only  prayed  that 
they  might  be  less  contemptible?'  Until, 
with  another  morning,  comes  back  unkilled, 
enhanced,  the  desire  to  bo  industrious  and 
hclpfoL 

'  8he  opened  her  curtains,  and  looked  out 
towards  the  bit  of  road  that  lay  in  view,  with 
fields  beyond,  outside  the  entrance  ffates.  On 
the  roaa  there  was  a  man  with  a  bundle  on 
his  back,  and  a  woman  carrying  her  baby. 
In  the  field  she  could  see  figures  moving,  per- 
haps the  shepherd  with  his  dog.  Far  on;  in 
the  bending  sky  was  the  pearly  light,  and  she 
felt  the  largeness  of  the  world  and  the  mani- 
fold wakings  of  men  to  labour  and  endurance. 
She  was  a  part  of  that  involuntary,  palpitat- 
ing life,  and  could,  neither  look  out  on  it 
from  her  Itixurious  shelter  as  a  mere  specta- 
tor, nor  hide  her  eyes  in  selfish  complaming ' 
(viii  282-8). 

She  goes  back  a  second  time,  for  Lyd- 
gate's  sakof  to  Rosamond.  They  meet,  the 
woman,  who  is  uplifted  and  inspired  by 
sofieiing,  with  the  woman  whose  heart  and 
soul  are  bleached  and  impoverished  by  it 
The  first  advantage  is  with  the  cold,  reserved, 
thin  natare«  with  Rosamond,  whose  eye  is 
quick  for  faces,  whose  presence  suggests  all 
mildness  and  innocence,  she  is  on  her  guard, 
she  cannot  make  out  the  visit,  its  real  pur- 
pose could  never  have  spontaneously  suggest- 
ed itself  to  her.  The  other  is  conscious  6f 
nothing  but  her  message,  the  utterance, 
which  hours  of  inarticulate  sorrow  and 
struggle  have  been  preparing,  which  she  de- 
livers from  the  depths  of  her  shaken  exis- 
tence that  can  right  itself  only  in  view  of 
the  wants  of  others  and  for  their  benefit, 
now  that  the  last  hidden  treasure  it  had 
stored  for  itself  lies  crashed  by  daylight  in  the 
Hire.  And  Rosamond  cannot  defend  herself 
against  the  infectious  enthusiasm  of  Dorothea 
desperate  disinterestedness.  She  feels,  in 
physical  contact  with  a  lofty  spirit  and  by  a 
communicated  impulse,  for  once  in  her  life 
an  heroic  thrill,  and  by  her  confession  she 
nestorea  Ladislaw  to  his  old  place  in  Doro- 
thea's fancy;  'all  their  vision,  all  their 
thouritt  of  each  other  had  been  as  in  the 
vorid  apart,  where  the  sunshine  feU  on  tall 


white  lilies,  where  no  evil  lurked,  and  no 
other  soul  entered.* 

But  Ladislaw  still  felt  that  he  had  him- 
self to  clear.  He  waited  in  the  churchyard 
while  Miss  Noble  begged  Dorothea  to  see 
him.  *  The  sky  was  heavy  and  the  trees  had 
begun  to  shiver  as  at  a  coming  storm.*  She 
would  receive  him.  She  would  be  doing 
something  daringly  defiant  for  his  sake,  and 
he  had  been  badly  treated.  They  stood 
apart,  but  gradually  the  friendship  between 
them  was  restored*  The  room"  darkened 
and  rastled  with  the  wind  and  the  tossing 
of  the  trees  outside.  The  parting  words  had 
to  be  said.  They  were  spoken,  and  the  love 
each  had  fostered  for  the  other,  hitherto  un- 
confessed,  found  also  its  voice.  And  now,  it 
seemed  to  Dorothea,  all  would  be  over  be- 
tween them,  when  the  tempest  should  cease ; 
he  would  go  from  the  door,  and  she  had 
ste.eled  herself  for  the  last  look. 

But,  when  the  rain  was  quiet,  Ladislaw, 
in  the  irritable  irresolnteness  which  was  a 
large  part  of  him,  would  still  keep  dwelling 
insistently  on  the  hopelessness  of  their  union : 
to  him  it  was,  after  all,  not  enough  to  reign 
only  the  dear,  but  always  absent,  lover  of 
her  dreams. 

* "  Your  life  need  not  be  maimed,"  said 
Dorothea  gently. 

*  "  Yes,  it  must,"  said  Will  angrily.  "  It  is 
crael  of  you  to  speak  in  that  way — ^as  if 
there  were  any  comfort.  You  may  see  be- 
yond the  misery  of  it,  but  I  don't.  It  is  un- 
kind— it  is  throwing  back  my  love  for  you  as 
if  it  were  a  trifle,  to  speak  in  that  way  in  the 
face  of  the  fact.    We  can  never  be  married.". 

* "  Some  time-— we  might, "  said  Dorothea,  in 
a  trembling  voice. 

"When?"  said  Will  bitterly.  "What  is 
the  use  in  counting  on  any  success  of  mine  ? 
It  is  a  mere  toss-up  whether  I  shall  ever  do 
more  than  keep  myself  decently,  unless  I 
choose  to  sell  myself  as  a  mere  pen  and  a 
mouthpiece.  I  can  see  that  clearly  enough. 
I  could  not  offer  myself  to  any  woman,  even 
if  she  had  no  luxuries  to  renounce." 

'  There  was  silence.  Dorothea's  heart  was 
full  of  something  that  she  wanted  to  say,  and 
yet  the  words  were  too  difficult.  She  was^ 
wholly  possessed  by  them:  at  that  moment 
debate  was  mute  within  her.  And  it  was 
very  hard  that  she  could  not  say  what  she 
wanted  to  say.  Will  was  looking  out  of  the 
window  angrily.  If  he  would  have  looked  at 
her,  and  not  gone  away  from  her  side,  sh^ 
thought  everything  would  have  been  easrcc 
At  last  he  turned,  still  resting  against  the 
chair,  and  stretching  his  hand  automatically 
towards  his  hat,  said  with  a  sort  of  exaspera- 
tion, "Goodbye." 

* "  Oh  I  cannot  bear  it — my  heart  will  break, " 
said  Dorothea,  starting  from  her  seat,  the 
flood  of  her  young  passion  bearing  down  all 
the  obstructions  which  had  kept  her  silent — 
the  great  tears  rising  and  falliner  in  an  in- 
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slant :  "  I  dont  mind  about  poverty — ^I  bate 
my  wealth." 

^  In  an  instant  Will  was  close  to  her  and  had 
his  arms  round  her,  but  she  drew  her  head 
back  and  held  his  away  gently  that  she  might 
go  on  speaking,  her  largre  tear-filled  eyes 
looking  at  his  very  simply,  .while  she  said,  in 
a  sobbing  child- like  way, ''  we  could  live  quite 
well  on  my  own  fortune — ^it  is  too  much — 
seven  hundred  a- year — ^I  want  so  little — no 
new  clothes — and  I  will  learn  what  everything 
costs"*  (viii  324,  5). 


Now  that  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  from 
this  rapid  review  of  George  £liot*8  literary 
achievements,  and  these  two  extracts  from 
two  of  her  principal  works  of  the  position 
from  which  she  contemplates,  and  the  paths 
into  which  she  follows  modem  society,  let 
us  once  more  resume  the  train  of  general  re- 
flection from  which  we  diverged.  The  two 
qualities  which  mark  George  Eliot  as  a  pro- 
minent representative  of  English  literature 
are  her  Realism  and  her  Dignity.  For  may  it 
nob  be  asserted  that  these  are  the  distinctive 
qualities  which,  in  a  comparative  view  of 
modern  literature  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  would  be  assigned  to  the  literature  of 
our  own  country  and  language:  Realism 
based  on  the  provincial  limitations  and  con- 
tractions of  English  society.  Dignity  derived 
from  the  sense  of  personal  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  in  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  the  most  substantial  of  exist- 
ing Political  systems  ?  All  studies,  as  was 
iiinted  above,  though  in  another  connexion, 
all  studies  of  English  history  and  literature 
are,  on  one  side  of  them,  studies  of  provin- 
cial life.  English  rules  of  government,  Eng- 
lish rules  of  thought  and  speech,  lie  beyond 
(the  scope  and  power  of  the  great  European 
sources  and  systems — Latin,  Imperial,  Catho- 
llic.  Democratic  alike.  Itj  has  been  frequently 
observed,  how  thus  the  common  use  of  the 
words,  England  and  English,  has  a  note- 
worthy force  and  significance.  We  may 
sometimes  employ,  though  such  employment 
'^has  only  recently  become  general,  such  ex- 
pressions as  the  British  empire  or  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  but,  both  amongst  ourselves 
and  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  members  of  the 
faniily  of  nations,  we  bear  pre-eminently  the 
character  which  belongs  to,  in  the  narrowest 
•«6nse,  England  and  the  English,  it  is  the 
English  government,  the  English  language, 
English  literature,  which  have  decisive  im- 
portance. A  more  stimulating  and  inspiring 
scenery,  a  more  keen  and  daring  spirit  might 
seem  to  belong  to  the  extensive  districts, 
which  form  a  wide  fringe  round  the  English 
.counties  and  their  population,  to  Wales,  to 
.Scotland,  and  to  Ireland,  or  it  might  have 


been  supposed  that  the  adventurous  national 
life  bursting  from  the  insular  privacy  in  which 
it  had  been  nursed,  would,  m  the  course  of 
time,  and  of  a  long  series  of  political  and 
military  advances,  have  found  some  new  and 
more  appropriate  centre  for  a  wodd-wide 
territorial  and  maritime  dominion.  It  ha^ 
not  been  so.  Neither  Rouen  nor  Bordeaux 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  for  long  the 
points  of  departure  of  the  military  and  dy- 
nastic ambition  of  our  sovereigns,  nor  in 
later  days  any  of  the  wealthy  and  magnificent 
cities  conquered  or  founded  by  Englisb- 
men  in  America,  Asia,  and  Australia,  have 
wrested,  or  even  tried  to  wrest,  from  the  old 
dwelling-places  of  the  race  on  Thames  and 
Severn  the  gifts  of  intellectual  and  adminis- 
trative supremacy,  the  glory  of  the  English 
presence,  of  the  English  speech,  of  the  Eng- 
lish sceptre. 

Also  it  was  remarked  before,  that  oar 
finest  poets  in  every  age,  such  as  Chau- 
cer and  Shakespeare,  are  alike  in  this 
respect,  that  they  feel  genius  and  patriotism 
kindle  in  unison  as  they  dwell  on  this  salieot 
aspect  of  the  history  of  their  countrymen^  it 
is  to  them  the  dearest  and  the  worthiest  of 
themes  to  have  to  examine  and  to  record,  care- 
fully and  accurately,  the  principles  and  the 
prejudices  of  English  home  life. 

Not  only  our  poets.  There  eame  a  time 
in  our  history  when  our  political  life  began 
to  lie  in  fruition  as  much  as  in  expectation, 
in  the  labours'  of  national  maturity  more 
than  in  the  dreams  of  national  youth,  when 
our  religious  and  intellectual  maxims,  as  welt 
as  those  of  domestic  and  colonial  Govern- 
ment, had  become  fixed,  and  when  t^e  boun- 
daries of  the  geographical  area,  over  which 
these  maxims  were  to  prevail,  could  be  at 
least  roughly  designated.  After  the  heroic 
period  of  English  history,  the  period  of  her 
confessors  and  martyrs  in  Church  and  State, 
and  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who  fonn- 
ed  and  reformed  her  institutions  in  every 
department  of  national  activity,  after  the 
period  marked  by  such  names — names  linked 
together,  yet  each  recalling  such  different 
associations — ^as  Cecil,  Somerset,  Cranmer, 
More,  Raleigh,  Sidney,  Drake,  Strafford, 
Cromwell,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Newton,  after  this 
period  sur riving  still  for  us  fitly  in  imraottal 
verse  never  in  our  mother-tongue  to  be  sur- 
passed, in  the  grandeur  and  sweetness  of 
Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton  ;  there 
came  another  period,  more  hiaV>rical  for  us 
inasmuch  as  we  still  make  part  of  it^  and 
less  full  of  matter  for  epic  or  tragedy,  iu 
which,  indeed,  the  foundations  and  the 
edifice  of  national  greatness  remain  the  same 
and  as  imposing  as  ever,  but  where  the  prin- 
ciples they  represent  require  not  to  be  pro- 
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claimed  as  new,  but  maintained  as  proved  and 
e8tabiished. 

This  period  in  our  history  is  usually  and 
most  conveniently  dated  from  the  accession 
of  William  of  Orange.  Its  commencement 
coincides — and  this  gives  it  its  immediate 
interest  for  us — with  the  beginning  of  a  new 
movement  in  English  literature,  with  the 
i^pcsrance  of  the  English  novel.  Chaucer 
and  *  The  Canterbury  Tales'^  usher  in  the 
literary  era,  which  culminatesm  Shakespeare 
and  Spenser;  Addison  and  *The  Spectator' 
introduce  the  era,  some  of  the  finest  exam- 
ples of  which  have  been  produced  within 
recent  recollection :  the  novels  of  Thackeray 
were  still  full  of  the  first  fiavour ;  Colonel 
Newcome  and  Major  Pendennis  are  reverent- 
ly placed  in  our  memories  very  close  to  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  rioneycorab. 

Addison  is  the  type  of  those  who  follow. 
How  tender,  how  sympathetic,  how  solici- 
tous to  catch  every  little  detail  in  the  fami- 
iar  atmosphere  of  the  fatherland  and  the 
pecttli^  habits  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  yet,  at 
the  same  moment,  how  conscious  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  political  transactions  of 
England  and  of  the  place  of  honour  due  to 
English  statesmanship !  He  himself  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  political  struggle,  so  are  his 
literary  brethren  and  partners  in  the  new 
venture.  Steele  is  at  once  editor  of  the  offi-  ^ 
cial  newspaper,  ' The  Gazette,'  and  of  'The 
Tatler.'  Defoe  is  as  versed  in  political  con- 
troversy as  in  bellc84etCre8,  Let  us  only  no- 
tice the  titles  and  remeipber  the  intentions  of 
his  most  famous  works — of  his  great  politi- 
cal poem,  *The  True-born  Englishman,' 
then  of  *The  Family  Instructor,'  with  its 
complete  regulations  for  the  management 
and  training  of  a  household,  then  of  nb  un- 
dying story,  '  The  Life  and  Surprising  Ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe.'  How  ro- 
mantic yet  how  domestic  is  the  charm  of 
this  last  book,  the  earliest  and  in  its  way 
ttiH  unrivalled  masterpiece  among  all  the 
prose  fictions  of  the  modem  languages  of 
Europe!  How  domestic,  yet  how  full  of 
political  allusion,  of  social  instinct!  It  is 
the  narrative  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  a 
littJe  polity,  the  history  of  English  discovery 
and  colonisation  freely  projected  into  and 
idealised  in  the  fields  of  imagination. 

It  is  the  stupendous  political  mission  of 
England  which  gives,  then,  to  our  literature 
its  dignity ;  it  is  the  soclnsion,  the  remote- 
ness, the  insulation,  the  homeliness  of  Eng- 
land, which  gives  to  our  literature  its  realis- 
^c  character.  No  famous  literature  ever 
existed  which  was  primarily  meant  for  so 
nadtj  so  rugged,  so  unenlightened,  so  self- 
tatiafied,  so  exclusive  an  audience.  Except, 
and  that  with  much  modification  of  circum- 


stance, in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  there 
is  no  parallel  to  the  peculiar  conditions  un- 
der which  English  literature  flourishes.  The 
great  authors  of  Continental  literature  have 
written  for  France,  Italy, Germ  any,  civilisation 
at  large,  with  a  cosmopolitan  purpose,  striving 
to  touch  the  general  sense  of  humanity,  to 
cast  off  all  special  accent  and  emphasis,  to 
publish  general  ideas,  to  speak  a  language 
suited  to  every  race  and  country.  Our  fore- 
most writers  have  thought  of  a  most  restrict- 
ed public — the  English  parsonage,  the  Eng- 
lish country-house,  the  mechanics'  institute,  at 
most  the  common-rooms  of  our  universities 
and  the  clubs  of  the  metropolis ;  before  them 
has  been  ever  the  little  English  land,  the  cradle 
and  hearth-stone  of  their  nation,  whence  it 
draws  its  physical  strength  and  its  moral 
energy.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in  the  later 
Stuart  period,  the  sparkling  and  seductive 
comedies,  reproductions  from  French  models, 
which  obtained  favour  with  the  Court  could, 
though  rich  in  gracefulness  and  wit,  gain 
no  permanent  place,  but  had  to  make  room 
for  the  fresh  and  native  pictnres  of  the  early 
English  novel,  quaint,  well-beloved  figures, 
sketched  with  the  irony,  fun,  pathos,  which 
belongs  to  fireside  love,  in  their  rude  health, 
clean  blood,  and  tough  temper,  full  of  faults 
and  whims,  angular  and  awkward,  but  sound 
at  the  core  and  with  unshaken  and  untiring 
vigour  of  brain  and  body. 

Thus  English  imaginative  literature  has 
become  the  most  objective,  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  the  most  historically  instructive, 
of  modem  times.  But  there  is  about  books, 
such  as  those  of  George  Eliot,  much  to 
make  one  ponder  whether  the  course  of  the 
English  novel  may  not  be  well-nigh  run. 
And,  if  we  look  beyond  at  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  such  an  impression  finds 
much  confirmation.  It  appears  as  if,  in 
Europe,  we  had  reached  the  highest  point 
of  excellence  in  the  development  of  a  prose 
imaginative  literature.  Already  the  finest 
creaitive  fancy  begins  to  turn  into  other  ways. 
How  much  suppressed  imagination,  which, 
a  while  ago,  would  have  sought  expression 
in  works  of  fiction,  is  traceable  in  the  in- 
vestigations, which  gain  moreover  an  ever- 
increasing  popularity,  into  the  problems  of 
ancient  law,  of  primitive  society,  and  of  na- 
tural history  ;*  how  much  has  not  the  study 


*  To  us  indeed  it  seems,  that  future  criticism, 
dealing;  with  our  greatest  living  naturalist,  his 
current  doctrines,  and  his  so  vast  and  uDanimous 
following,  will  find  nothinpr  in  the  whole  litera- 
ture of  oar  day  so  amazing  as  the  way  in  which, 
bj  common  consent,  *  imagination  *  was  re-chris- 
tened *  idenee,'  and  the  at  once  most  ingeniously 
fanciful  and  most  sinp^alarly  subjective  arrange- 
ment of  personal  notes  and  experiments  taken  to 
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of  manners  of  late  yielded  to  the  study  of 
scenery  and  of  art !  Modem  society  every- 
where has  been  exhaustively  explored  by  the 
.novelist  As  was  said  at  the  outset,  in 
prigin  and  in  purpose,  the  French  novel 
diTOrs  altogthcr  from  the  English,  the  Eng- 
lish novelist  being  essentially  an  historian, 
the  French  essentially  a  philosopher.  The 
English  novelist  sketches  living  and  self -deter- 
mining persons;  the  French  novelist  either 
creates  an  ideal  being  or  dissects  some 
shuddering  human  specimen,  whom  he  holds, 
soul  and  body,  at  the  mercy  of  his  sharp  and 
torturing  pen.  The  French  novel  is,  however, 
at  the  present  moment  in  the  same  position 
as  the  English ;  it  has  become  as  elaborate 
as  possible — it  has,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
become  so  even  more  rapidly  than  the  Eng- 
lish. In  this  respect  there  is  as  great  a  dis- 
tance between  a  writer  like  the  late  Charles 
de  Bernard,  or  Hke  Victor  Cherbuliez,  and 
Voltaire,  as  there  is  between  George  Eliot 
and  Defoe.  If  we  look,  too,  at*  Germany, 
quite  inferior  in  regard  to  this  branch  of 
hterature  to  England  and  France,  we  per- 
ceive the  same  symptoms.  In  Germany  the 
most  successful  attempts  in  this  department 
have  been  short  tales  or  stories — to  use  the 
German  name  for  them — *  Novellen.'  The 
master  of  the  German  '  Novelle '  is  Paul 
Heyse.  His  handiwork  has  just  the  same 
stamp  upon  it  as  that  of  Cherbuliez  or  Eliot 
It  is  ^.Imost  impossible  that  any  successor 
should  be  able  to  equal  it  in  involution,  pre- 
cision, polish.  And  here  fewer  years  have 
wrought  greater  change.  Let  any  one,  wish- 
ing to  verify  our  argument,  compare — the 
two  stories  are  selected  because  of  some 
similarity  in  plan  and  construction — Grill- 
parzer's  tale,  *  Der  arme  Spielmann,'  publish- 
ed in  1848,  and  Heyse's  '  Lottka,'  written  in 
1869.  Dr.  Strauss  has  repeated  in  his  last 
book  a  favourite  observation  of  his,  that 
nothing  could  have  delighted  Goethe  more 
than  to  have  had  in  his  lifetime  an  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  the  exposition  of  Mr. 
Darwin's  views.  We  must,  for  our  part, 
take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  if  the  chrono- 
logical position  of  great  poet  and  great 
naturalist  could  have  been  reversed,  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  *  Wahlverwandt- 
schaften '  would  have  held  so  high  a  place 
.among  novelists.  George  Eliot  is  clearly 
very  susceptible  to  the  leadings  of  philoso- 
phical and  physical  speculations ;  and  she, 
under  the  promptings  of  her  scientific  in- 
terests, once  did  very  nearly  lose  her  artistic 
perception  and  her  whole  capacity  for  un- 
biassed observation  and  statement     *  Felix 

bs  the  enumeration  of  the  very  foots,  the  sylla- 
bos  of  the  very  gyslem  of  Mature. 


Holt '  was  a  failure.  Its  perusal  led  many  to 
fear  that  its  author  had  passed  the  zenith  of 
her  fame.  One  could  scarcely  avoid  over- 
looking its  frequent  beauties  to  remember 
particulariy  its  faults. 

As  sedulously  as  we  can,  we  are,  through- 
out this  review,  confining  ourselves  to  a  lite- 
rary criticism  of  George  Eliot,  and  we  trust 
that  we  shall  be  thought  not  to  he  lacking 
in  the  impartiality  and  consideration  due, 
from  strictly  literary  criticism,  to  a  writer  of 
Buch  rare  excellence ;  but  there  is  no  point  of 
view  from  which  we  could  pass  judgment 
on  *  Felix  Holt,'  without  using  language  of 
most  distinct  disapproval  and  condemnation. 
There  ,was,  in  the  book,  a  quality  of — shall 
we  say  ? — coarseness,  reminding  one  of  and 
in  some  respects  reproducing  in  distortion, 
the  more  objectionable  features  of  Charlotte 
Brontd's  characters :  there  was  an  ill-control- 
led tendency  to  theorize  concerning  the 
animal  basis  of  all  the  social  and  monti 
virtues,  a  sort  of  doubt,  whether  recent 
theories  about  the  transmutations  of  ihe 
human  body  would  not,  in  effect,  call  back 
in  a  modernised  shape  a  Vain  and  ancient 
superstition  concerning  the  transmigratioDs 
of  the  human  soul.  People  were  offbnded, 
and  with  reason,  at  the  too  searching  and  all 
but  medical  enquiry  int>  the  influence  of  the 
dispositions  of  the  respective  father  over 
Durfey  and  Harold  Transome,  at  the  pos- 
sibly to  a  zoologist  ingenious  but  in  a  novel 
decidedly  unpleasant  relations  between 
Jermyn  and  his  son — at  the  quasi-allegorioal 
portrait  of  Mr.  Transome  in  his  dotage  fall- 
ing back  into  the  company  of  his  dogs,  in- 
sects, and  minerals.  And  there  was,  even 
in  the  treatment  of  political  life,  a  far  too 
strongly  marked  leaning  to  put  forward 
types  rather  than  individuals.  It  wa»  after 
all  not  a  little  forced  to  transplant,  in  order 
to  give  a  kind  of  smack  of  foreign  revela- 
tions, a  dainty  little  French  demoiselle  into 
English  provincial  Radical  surroundings,  and 
to  associate  with  her  as  stepfather  an  old 
independent  minister  to  represent  in  a  kind 
of  patriarchal  garb  British  political  and  reli- 
gious Dissent  The  author  of  '  Felix  Holt^' 
gave  way  to  a  temptation,  which  is  of  neces- 
sity always  very  close  to  her,  so  close,  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  marvel,  not  tha(  she  shoald 
in  an  exceptional  instance  have  yielded  to  it^ 
but  that  she  should  have  withstood  it  so  long 
and  so  firmly.  She  allowed  her  philosophy 
to  draw  her  away  from  her  art  ITw  story 
was  used,  too  palpably  and  inconsistently,  as 
a  vehicle  for  certain  opinions.  Tlie  novel  slid 
into  a  treatise.  The  conclusion  was  unavoid- 
ably left  with  an  opponent  of  views  not  ob- 
scureljr  suggested,  that  scenes  and  actors 
were  mtroduced  to  suLt^  programme,  to 
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ehicidste  a  scientific  dogma,  that  one  more 
missionary  had  passed  into  the  service  of  a 
paiticuUr  propaganda. 

'  Middlemarch '  rehabilitates  George  Eliot 
'Uesprit,'  it  was  happily  si^id,  *a  sa  padear 
comme  la  beaut^,*  and  oar  author  has  quick- 
I7  discerned  and  repaired  her  error.  Not 
tW  tiiere  is  in  *  Middlemarch '  any  repudia- 
tion of  principles,  which,  we  n(iQ^  not  say, 
we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  see  her 
shake  off  altogether,  but  there  is  no  unfair 
or  inartistic  prominence  given  to  them ;  she 
has  her  accustomed  and  conscientious  mo- 
deration, if,  indeed,  there  does  not  appear 
now  and  i^fun  something  like  the  implied 
acknowledgment  that,  after  all,  the  system 
'remains  for  her  undiscovered  which  can 
famish  any  useful  key  to  the  riddles  of  the 
nnirerse.  Nevertheless,  we  may  look  upon 
*  Middlemarch '  as  the  most  remarkable  work 
of  the  abl^t  of  living  novelists,  and,  con- 
sidered as  a  study  of  character,  as  unique, 
▼iUiout  being  blind  to  the  existence  in  it  of 
evident  and  even  glaring  defects. 

First  among  these  defects,  and  more  con- 
^cuous,  we  think,  in  '  Middlemarch '  than 
in  any  other  of  her  previous  novels,  is  a  cer- 
tain want  of  enthusiasm  in  the  writer,  which 
tells  veiy  seriously  upon  the  reader,  on  be- 
half of  the  narrative  she  has  to  relate.  She 
does  not  write,  like  the  great  names  among 
her  predecessors,  for  the  sake  of  the  story, 
she  feels  none  of  the  zest  with  which,  in 
some  degree  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  in 
greater  degree  Fielding  and  Goldsmith, 
above  all,  Scott,  lose  themselves  in  the  cur- 
rent-on  which  toss  the  chances  of  their 
heroes,  and  into  which  the  strained  attention 
of  their  readers  is  absorbed.  George  Eliot 
comes  to  novel-writing  from  strange  school- 
ing for  a  writer  of  novels.  It  is  always  the 
motive  of  action  which  interests  her  more 
tlum  the  effect,  it  is  only  her  love  for  her  cha- 
racters which  induces  her  to  follow  them 
through  the  weariness  of  their  lives. 

She  wants  altogether  Scott's  elasticity, 
expansiveness,  and  exuberance.  He  is  going 
to  fascinate,  to  transport  his  reader ;  it  shall 
W a  tale  of  real  life,  which  shall  at  the  same 
tune  cast  an  ideal  and  brightening  ray  upon 
the  lives  of  those  who  read  it;  the  exact 
costume  of  the  period,  the  exact  copy  of 
the  landscape  shall  be  caught,  but  so  shall 
the  airy  legendary  charm  which  first  lured 
the  novelist  to  the  theme;  there  shall  be 
some  freak  of  fortune,  there  shall  be  some 
fear  of  fate ;  he  is  happy  in  the  prospects, 
he  revels  in  the  prc^ess  of  the  plot,  his  im- 
patience equals  that  of  the  most  impulsive 
among  his  audience  to  arrive  at  and  to  enjoy 
the  last  chapter.  And  those  old-fashioned 
and  ^mple  novels  were  more  perfect  and 


complete  as  works  of  art.  They  gratified 
and  invigorated;  one  went  from  them  as 
from  the  contemplation  of  some  classic 
example  of  Greek  statuary,  or  of  some  well- 
preserved  painting  by  a  serene  Venetian 
master  with  a  delightful  sensation  of  im- 
proved taste  and  satisfied  fancy.  But  George 
Eliot  has  none  of  Walter  Scott's  passion 
for,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  his  ^  occupation 
as  a  romancer.'  *  Middlemarch*  will  leave 
all  of  us,  in  greater  or  less  measure,  restless 
and  distressed.  There  has  been  no  hero, 
there  has  been  no  romance^  there  has  been 
no  last  chapter ;  the  ^  finale '  repeats  the  sad 
note  of  the  *  prelude.' 

Again,  the  authoress  is  much  too  eager,  in 
and  out  of  season,  to  point  her  moral  and  to 
enforce  upon  her  readers  certain  particular 
views  concerning  the  great  problems  of  life. 
Archbishop  Whately  observed,  in  one  of  iht 
earlier  numbers  of  this  *  Review,'  '  Any  di- 
rect attempt  at  moral  teaching,  and  any  at- 
tempt whatever  to  give  scientific  information 
will,  we  fear,  unless  managed  with  the  ut- 
most discretion,  interfere  with  what,  after 
all,  is  the  inmiediate  and  peculiar  object  of 
the  novelist,  as  of  the  poet,  to  please.^*  The 
inclinations  he  well  and  wisely  censured  are 
far  too  apparent  in  *  Middlemarch.'  We 
could  have  accepted  Lydgate's  scientific 
education  and  professional  aims  on  trust. 
The  long  explanations  of  his  desire  to  follow 
out  the  discoveries  of  M.  Bichat,  and  to  as- 
certain '  what  was  the  primitive  tissue,'  and 
the  disquisitions  and  meditations  upon  true 
and  false  methods  of  medical  treatment,  are 
tedious  in  the  extreme.  It  is  in  a  scienti^c 
essay,  not  in  a  novel,  that  such  a  passage  ai 
the  following  should  have  been  placed : — 

*  That  great  Frenchman  (Bichat)  first  cai^ 
ried  out  the  conception  that  living  bodies, 
fundamentally  considered,  are  not  associa- 
tions of  organs  which  can  be  understood  by- 
studying  them  first  apart,  and  then,  as  it 
were  federally ;  but  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  certain  primary  webs  or  tissues,  ou^ 
of  which  the  various  organs — brain,  heart,' 
lungs,  and  so  on — are  compacted,  as  the  vari- 
ous accommodations  of  a  house  are  built  up  in 
various  proportions  of  wood,  iron,  stone, 
brick,  zinc,  and  the  rest,  each  material  hav^ 
ing  its  peculiar  composition  and  proportions. 
No  man,  one  sees,  can  understand  and  esti- 
mate the  entire  structure  or  its  parts — what 
are  its  frailties  and  what  its  repairs,  without 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  materials.  And 
the  conception  wrought  out  by  Bichat,  with 
his  detailed  study  of  the  different  tissues, 
acted  necessarily  on  medical  questions  as  the 
turning  of  gas-light  would  on  a  dim  oil-lit 
street,  showing  new  connections  and  hitherto 
hidden  facts  01  structure  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the  symptoms  of 

•  See  '  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  xxlv.  p.  858.   ^ 
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maladies  and  the  actions  of  medicaments.' — 
ii .  pp.  263,  264.   J 

Here  is  a  sentence,  which  could  scarce- 
ly be  more  obscure ;  we  have  vaiuly  sought 
its  veiled  meaning : — 

*  These  kinds  of  inspiration  Lydgate  re- 
garded as  rather  vulgar  and  vinous  compared 
with  the  imagpnation  that  reveals  subtle  ac- 
tions inaccessible  by  any  sort  of  lens,  but 
tracked  in  that  outer  darkness  through  long 
pathways  of  necessary  sequence  by  the  in- 
ward light  which  id  the  last  refinement  of 
energy,  capable  of  bathing  even  the  ethereal 
atoms  in  its  ideally  illuminated  space.' — ii.  p. 

And  the  ordinary  narrative,  in  its  struggle 
after  conciseness,  gets  sometimes  to  look 
like  an  inexplicable  verbal  puzzle : — 

*  What  could  two  men,  so  different  from 
each  other,  see  in  this  *^ brown  patch,"  as 
Mary  called  herself  ?  It  was  certainly  not  her 
plainness  that  attracted  them  (and  let  all  plain 
young  ladies  be  warned  against  the  dangerous 
encouragement  given  them  by  society  to  con- 
fide in  their  want  of  beauty).  A  human  be- 
ing, in  this  aged  nation  of  ours  is  a  very  won- 
derful whole,  the  slow  creation  of  long  inter- 
changing influences ;  and  charm  is  the  result 
of  two  such  wholes,  the  one  loving  and  the 
one  loved.' — iv.  p.  siil. 

Also  we  must  mention  a  far  more  serious 
blemish,  the  repetitions  of  which,  if  we  were 
to  cite  them,  would  fill  and,  we  regret  to 
have  to  add,  would  sully  many  a  page. 
There  is  an  acerbity  about  her  satire  with  a 
studied  flippancy  about  her  diction,  when 
^e  chooses  to  misrepresent  amiable  weak- 
ness and  even  religious  faith,  which  will  have 
startled  and  shocked  many  gentle  and  candid 
souls,  and  which  is  altogether  indefensible  in 
a  writer  of  fiction,  who  makes  personages  in 
order  to  malign  them,  and  has  the  whole  do- 
main of  thought  and  language  to  ransack 
for  characters  and  for  expressions. 

Farther,  the  humour  of  *  Middlemarch ' 
strikes  .us  as  both  less  independent  and  less 
'  natural  than  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  books. 
Not  only  in  the  general  management  of  her 
humorous  personages  in  this  work,  but 
even  in  the  verbal  construction  and  in  the 
cadence  of  continuous  bits  of  description, 
there  is  noticeable  a  resemblance  to  what  we 
may,  we  hope  without  irreverence,  term  the 
tricks  and  mannerisms  of  the  greatest  of  our 
recent  humourists. 

*  In  the  large  wainscoted  parlour,  too,  there 
were  constantly  pairs  of  eyes  on  the  watch 
^nd  own  relatives  eager  to  be  "sitters  up." 
Many  came,  lunched  and  departed,  but  Bro- 
ther Solomon,  and  the  lady  who  had  been  Jane 
Featherstone  for  twenty- five  years  before  she 
was  Mrs.  Waule,  found  it  good  to  be  there 
every  day  for  hours,  without  other  calculable 


occupation  than  that  of  observing  the  cun- 
ning Mary  Garth  (who  was  so  deep  that  she 
could  be  found  out  in  nothing)  and  giving 
occasional  dry  wrinkly  indications  of  crying 
— as  if  capable  of  torrents  in  a  wetter  season 
— at  the  thought  that  they  were  not  allowed 
to  go  into  Mr.  Featherstone's  room.' — iii. 
150,  1.. 

This,  for  instance,  is  a  passage,  admirable 
in  its  way,  but  clefirly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in 
the  manner  of  Charles  Dickens.  And 
throughout  *  Middlemarch'  George  Eliot's 
wit  shows  itself  rather  in  the  quaint  working 
out  of  detail  than  in  those  spicy,  epigram- 
matic sayings,  which  gave  so  much  pungency 
and  spirit  to  her  former  writings.  Thus  Mr. 
Brooke,  who  at  first  promised  so  well,  de- 
generates sadly.  Ho  might  have  been  ren- 
dered equal  to  one  of  Thackeray's  charming 
old  gentlemen,  but  he  sinks  into  a  vexatious 
and  infelicitous  bore,  drawn  from  Dickens's 
models,  and  not  first-rate  after  his  kind,  for 
we  doubt  if  even  Dickens  would  have  made 
him  reiterate  himself  so  often  and  labour  so 
hard  to  become,  through  the  simple  absence 
of  originality,  an  original  We  had  be«n 
informed,  quite  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
volume  (i.  p.  58),  that  Mr.  Brooke  speaks 
not  'with  any  intention;'  but  'from  his 
usual  tendency  to  say  what  he  had  said  be-' 
fore ; '  we  have  been  much  surprised,  that 
the  authoress  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  publish,  as  we  vaguely  surmise,  the 
bulk  of  his  conversations  during  several 
years.  We  are  sorry — and  Mr.  Brooke 
shall  help  us  to  a  phrase — *  that  she  couldn't 
put  the  thing  better,  couldn't  put  it  better, 
beforehand^  you  knowJ'  (i.  p.  63.) 

We  have  already  praised  the  structure  of 
the  book,  and,  as  a  framework  to  character, 
we  could  not  well  overpraise  it,  and  yet  we 
confess  to  a  suspicion  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  plot  in  the  course  of  composition; 
that  the  story,  as  originally  conceived,  was 
to  have  concluded  with  more  startling  and 
exciting  incidents  (cf.  L  164),  but  that  the 
author  found  a  less  painful  narrative  suffi- 
cient for  the  analysis  of  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual characteristics  of  Lygdgate  and 
Dorothea,  and  dispensed,  accordingly,  with 
the  more  terrible  trial,  involving  more  visible 
and  wide-spread  disaster,  w^hich  had  been 
designed  for  them. 

That  inconsequence  and  incompleteness  in 
'  Middlemarch'  and  its  personages,  to  which 
we  have  already  made  reference,  baffles 
and,  we  might  say,  defies  criticism. 
What  is  the  lesson  of  this  book,  what 
its  conclusion,  not  that  verbal  one  on 
the  last  page,  but  the  logical  inference,  when 
reading  is  done,  an.i  judgment  would  settle 
itself?     Why  must  Dorothea  marry  Casaa- 
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bon,  endow  Farebrother,  restore  Lydgate, 
on  her  way  to  provide  and  embellish  a  home 
for — Ladislaw  ?  Why  should  Lydgate  and 
Dorothea  be  no  wiser  and  better,  why  should 
author  and  reader  be  no  wiser  and  better  at 
the  end  of  the  story  than  at  the  beginning  ? 
And  can  we  have  more  hope  for  Lydgate's 
(and  Rosamund^s)  sons  than  for  him— for 
Dorothea's  (and  Ladislaw's)  daughters  tlian 
for  her  ?  Are  we  soberly  itad  seriously  told  to 
seethe  whole  rich  round  ol  private  and  public 
life  through  the  spectacles  of  the  malicious 
gossip,  who  points  to  the  ill-assorted  mar- 
riage-column as  index,  compendium,  and 
supplement  of  all  the  rest?  There  is  a 
pent-up  outcry  against  society  throughout 
the  book,  which  should,  anyhow,  have  made 
itself  articulate.  What  is  George  Eliot's 
new  Providence,  what  her  ideal  training  for. 
scientific  men  and  emotional  women  ?  To- 
wards what  in  earth  and  heaven  does  she 
beckon  us  on  ? 

We  must  sum  up.  Assuredly,  unless  we 
have  misread  this  book  altogether,  it,  at  all 
events,  is  not  written  as  by  a  person  with  a 
mission,  who  desires  converts,  plans  a  Uto- 
pia, preaches  new  dogmas.  About  none  of 
her  other  writings  was  there  such  a  profound 
despondency.  Truly  it  would  be  the  most 
melancholy  and  forlorn  historical  situation 
if  actdal  (and  historical  it  were),  that  in 
which  a  reflective  reader,  rising  from  a  study 
of  George  Eliot,  might  be  inclined  to  place 
modem  society,  though,  all  the  while,  he 
would  hardly  be  able  to  make  out  to  himself 
how  far  his  hopeless  mood  had  grown  direct- 
ly out  of  the  words  of  his  author  or  out  of 
his  own  musings. 

We  repeat,  and  lay  all  possible  stress 
upon,  our  protest  It  is  not  the  moral  nor 
is  it  the  artistic  purpose  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
(or  indeed  of  sound  literature  at  all)  to 
produce  this  state  of  mind  and  to  invite 
such  after-thoughts. 

It  is  the  darkest  of  prospects  which  is 
conjured  up.  Great  and  distinctive  careers 
— for  so,  very  readily,  the  temptation  might 
ran  to  shape  such  afterthoughts — for  indi- 
viduals have  then  passed  away  entirely  with 
the  sympathetic  belief  on  the  part  of  the 
multitude.  And  with  the  sincere  conviction 
on  the  part  of  isolated  personages,  in  direct 
and  special  Divine  inspiration  and  warrant. 
Humanity  as  such  makes  progress.  In  new 
countries  tribes,  recently  savage,  in  Europe 
classes,  heretofore  low  and  outside  the  in- 
fluences of  culture,  aspire  after,  and  attain 
to,  intellectual  and  moral  eminence,  but  there 
are  no  vacant  spaces  left,  where  once  there 
was  room  for  Savonarola,  where  there  was 
justification  for  2^rca,  where  there  was  hope 
even  for  Macchiavelli,  and  a  sure  heaven  for 


Thomas  h  Keropis.  Like  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  in  civilised  countries  has  for 
the  most  part  rendered  itself  captive  to  civi- 
lisation-— earthquakes,  deluges,  volcanoes 
being  for  us  things  of  the  past  or  of  the 
distance — the  stream  of  human  life  has 
adapted  itself  to  general  needs,  it  obeys 
uniform  laws,  it  has  renounced  all  fury  and 
eccentricity,  it  has  hollowed  and  mastered 
its  channel,  it  flows  deeply  and  persistently 
without  storm  or  spray,  *  moving  altogether 
if  it  move  at  all.'  Enthusiasms  and  ambi- 
tions, inherited  from  ancestors,  who  may 
have  been  prophets  and  apostles,  or  awaken- 
ed by  a  spirit  in  literature,  which  is  a  sur- 
vival from  the  times  of  preparation,  may  still 
break  out  to  disturb  and  vex  here  and  there, 
and  transiently  young  men  and  maidens; 
but  both  the  great  occasions  and  the  great 
benefits  of  self-immolation  and  of  new  mes- 
sages from  God  have  for  ever  gone  by,  and, 
in  their  later  years,  the  would-be  saints  and 
preachers  are  marked  only  by  a  more  com- 
passionate and  humane  charity  among  their 
fellows,  and  by  a  strengthened  sentiment, 
that  personal  opinion  has  rightfully  but  a 
very  limited  range,  and  is  not  easily  to  be 
kept  distinct  from  conceit  or  prejudice; 
they  are  content  to  fall  in  witn  and  be 
merged  in  the  general  movement. 

It  is  because  of  our  author's  silence,  rather 
than  of  her  speech,  of  what  she  implies 
rather  than  of  what  she  asserts,  of  her  con- 
stant search  after  sunshine  and  her  manifest 
continuance  in  twilight,  that  a  view  of  life 
in  these  gloomy  hues  is  not  unlikely  to  pass 
before  her  readers  with  its  mournful  and  com- 
plaining argument  Doubtless  much  of  the 
philosophy,  which  shone  too  transparently 
through  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the  persona- 
ges in  *  Felix  Holt,'  is  still  to  be  discovered 
in  *  Middlemarch.'  In  *  Middlemarch,'  and, 
we  might  add,  in  *  The  Spanish  Gipsy,'  there 
is  an  attempt  to  draw  out  into  action  some 
of  the  views  of  Comte,  there  is  a  trust — 
rather,  perhaps,  a  faint  hope — ^that  the  fer- 
vour of  mediseval  Catholicism,  the  life  of  a 
consecrated  order  or  tribe,  may  at  some  fu- 
ture time  revive  in  and  warm  the  Worship 
of  Humanity,  and  that  it  may  some  day  be 
possible, -especially  for  the  sake  of  high- 
souled  women,  who  shun  a  mean  and  empty 
existence,  to  find,  outside  of  marriage,  some 
organisation  through  which  they  may  again, 
as  of  old,  minister  as  spiritual  mothers  and 
sisters  to  the  friendless  and  afflicted.  But 
the  author  of  *  Middlemarch'  is  less  sanguine 
now  than  ever.  Such  conclusions  as  she  has 
arrived  at  (and  some  of  them  must  be  quite 
settled  conclusions)  seem  neither  altogether 
to  explain  the  past  nor  at  all  to  transfigure 
the  future.     In  her  scrupulous-  honesty  she 
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admits   as   much.     In    the   *  prelude'   and 

•  finale  *  of  *  Middlemarch'  she  attributes,  in- 
deed, Dorothea's  failures  to  her  defective 
education  and  her  sex;  but  Lydgate  and 
Ladislaw  are  men,  and  men  as  full  of  accom- 
plishments as  they  arc  free  from  supersti- 
tions, and  yet  is  not  Dorothea  more  success- 
ful in  securing  fitting  companionship  than* 
Lydgate,  and  in  Uving  a  fine  life  than  Ladis- 
law !  Our  author  has  come  under  the  sha- 
dow of  much  advanced  philosophy,  of  much 
extreme  theology.  Before  she  published 
any  of  her  own  writings  she  had  translat- 
ed Strauss's  'Life  of  Christ'  and  Feuer- 
bach's  *  Essence  of  Christianity.'  And  to 
ns  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  in  her 
thought  and  tone  has  been  the  way  in  which 
these  convey  reminiscences  of  Feuerbach ; 
we  have  sometimes  fancied  that,  among 
English  landscapes  and  with  English  tradi- 
tions, Feuerbach  might  have  written  *  Silas 
Marner,'  or  George  Eliot,  reared  in  German 
academic  society,  *das  Wesen  der  Reli- 
gion.' 

The  harmony,  if  accidental,  is  the  more 
startling  between  loading  ideas  of  the  nove- 
list and  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  philo- 
sopher. For  instance,  in  Feuerbach's  ter- 
rible system — and  all  his  straightforwardness 
of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  lucidity  of 
language,  only  make  its  negations  more  ter- 
rible— there  is  no  topic,  on  which  he  dwells 
so  often  and  with  such  pained  endeavours  to 
soften  its  irresistible  horrors,  as  that  of  death. 
He  wrote  monograph  after  monograph  on 
death,  he  discussed  death  from  the  stand- 
point of  ethics,  psychology,  metaphysics, 
natural  science,  he  became  a  poet,  and  all 
his  verses  were  upon  death.  George  Eliot's 
critics  have  sometimes  remarked  that  the 
death  scenes  in  her  works  occur  too  frequent- 
ly, and  that  the  issues  and  effects  given  to 
them  betray  some  poverty  of  invention. 
Zarca's  death  established  his  design,  Maggie's 
death  was  the  great  event  in  the  lives  of 
Philip  and  Stephen,  Savonarola's  death  grav- 
ed its  final  expression  into  Romola's  character, 
Edgar  Tryan's  death  saved  Janet  Dempster ; 
and  we  are,  in  the  pages  of  these  books, 
always  meeting  with  otherwise  insignificant 
persons,  for  whose  lives  no  good  reason  is 
forthcoming  were  it  not  for  the  results  of 
the  supreme  moment  on  others.  Such,  by 
way  of  example,  are  old  Featherstone,  God- 
frey Cass's  wife,  Edgar  Tryan's  lost  sweet- 
heart. All  this  is  like  the  burden  of  some 
of  Feuerbach's  most  touching  thoughts  and 
most  eloquent  passages.  *  Wenn  kein  Tod 
ware,  so  ware   auch   keine   Religion.'  .  .  . 

*  Nur  das  Grab  der  Menschen  ist  die  Geburt- 
statto  der  Gdttcr '  .  .  . 


*Die'lieben,  bessem,  andem  Wesen, 
Die  sind,  well  du  zuvor  gewesen ; 
Der  lieben  Kindiein  Engelgeister, 
Der  itz^gen  Meister  kanft^ge  Keister,      "] 
Die  rufen  dich  vom  Leben  ab 
Und  sauseln  Ruhe  dir  ins  Grab, 
Die  sclilafem  sanft  zum  Tod  dich  ein 
Und  weben  in  das  Nichts  dein  Sein. 
Dein  cignes  Kind,  dein  eignes  Blut 
Entziehet  dir  des  Lebens.Gluth. 
So  lange  nicht^ein  Ich  zerbricht 
Den  Kleinen  du  noch  trabst  das  Licht.' 

George  Eliot  has  learned  many  lessons 
from  many  masters,  but  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  designate  her  with  certainty  and 
without  reservation  as  the  disciple  of  any 
of  her  teachers.  Her  scrutiny  of  litera- 
ture has  been  close,  her  sympathy  with 
science  is  intense,  she  has  Drought  to 
her  literary  and  scientific  studies  a  most 
powerful  intellect  and  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity of  aim.  We  have,  however,  great 
doubt  whether  she  would  be  willing  to  for- 
mulate at  all  a  comprehensive  theory  of  life, 
though  we  have,  unfortunately,  little  doubt 
that,  were  she  to  formulate  such  a  theory,  it 
would  be  one  we  should  be  compelled  to 
contravene  and  to  combat  at  every  step. 
But  it  has  been  her  wont  to  study  men  even 
more  than  books,  and  we  are  glad  to  ac- 
knowledge the  value  of  the  practical  lessons 
she  has  striven  with  all  her  skill  as  artist-, 
and  weight  as  moralist,  to  enforce.  It  shall 
not  be  to  what  is  dubious  and  dreary — as 
we  hold  needlessly  dubious  and  dreary — in 
her  view  of  human  affairs,  that  as  we  take 
leave  of  her,  we  will  look  back,  but  to  that 
calm,  strong,  constant  sense  of  duty,  of  the 
necessity  of  self-control,  of  the  law  of  bene-  # 
volence,  which  she  has  somehow  rescued  for 
herself,  by  which  she  is  manifestly  animated, 
and  which  she  desires  to  fortify  in  others. 
She  condemns  alike  licence  and  lassitude. 
She  counsels  resignation  when  she  cannot  im- 
part peace,  she  rejoices  in  sight  of  the  field 
of  labour,  though  she  sees  not  the  place  of 
rest 

Our  last  reference,  as  we  conclude,  shall 
be  to  one  of  her  most  beautiful  stories,  the 
most  poetical  of  them  all,  the  tale  of  '  Silas 
Marner,'  who  deems  himself  deserted  and 
rejected  utterly  of  God  and  man,  and  to 
whom,  in  his  deepest  misery,  in  place  of  lost 
gold,  a  little  foundling  girl  is  sent  This 
tale  is  the  most  hopeful  of  all  her  books. 
The  contemplation  of  the  renewal  of  enter- 
prise and  energy,  which  comes  with  little 
children,  and  of  the  promise  with  which 
each  new  generation  gilds  the  crown  of 
honour  for  its  sires,  is  pleasant  and  gratefo) 
to  her.  She  writes  upon  the  title-page  the 
lines  of  Wordsworth : — 
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'  A  chad,  more  than  all  other  gifts 
That  earth  can  offer  to  declining  man, 
Brings    hope    with   it   and    forwardlooking 
thoughts.' 

*  The  Weaver  of  Raveloe '  and  *  Eppie '  are 
creations  after  Wordsworth's  own  heart,  and, 
tbroughont  her  narrative,  onr  novelist  never 
^r&ys  far  from  the  auspicious  guidance,  un- 
der which  she  set  out,  of  Wordsworth's  mo- 
derating and  elevating  spirit 


Aw.  m. — 1.  Report  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  of  Lords  and  Commons  on  Rail- 
way Companies'*  Amalgamation,  Session 
1872.     Parliamentary  Paper. 

2.  **^ Railway  Amalgamation^  A  Speech 
delivered  br  R.  S.  Graves,  M.P.,  at  the  An- 
Baal  Meeting  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  26th  January,  1872.  London, 
1872. 

3.  The  Amalgamation  of  Railway  Compa- 
nies^ or  the  Alternative  of  their  Purchase 
hy  the  State  considered.  By  Robert  Ben- 
son,    London,  1872. 

4.  •*  The  Appropriation  of  Railways  by  the 
Stated'*  a  Popular  Statement^  with  a  Map, 
By  Arthur  John  Williams,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.     London,  1 870. 

5.  Observations  by  Sir  E,  W.  Watkin  at 
ike  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  May  Idth,  1872.  Manches- 
ter,1872. 

6w  Speech  of  the  Right  Honoarahle  Chiches- 
ter Forteacue,  M,P.,  in  the  Mouse  of  Corn- 
nans,  on  introducing  the  Railtoay  and 
Canal  Traffic  Bill,  on  the  XQthof  Febru- 
<ny,1873. 

7.  The  State  Purchase  of  Railways.  A 
Paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
by  Mr.  R.  Biddulph  Martin,  on  Tuesday, 
March  18th,  1878, 

Safbtt,  economy,  and'  expedition  may  be 
aid  to  constitute  the  trinoaa  necessitas  of  all 
travellerB  by  land  and  by  water,  of  all  con- 
signois  and  consignees  of  merchandise,  and 
of  aH  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirect- 
ly in  onr  internal  communications. 

If  we  have  already  reached  and  (which  is 
8ffl  more  important)  secured  to  ourselves  for 
thefatore  the  highest  perfection  attainable  in 
these  three  particulars,  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  thankful  for  the  blessings  we 
enjoy.  If  we  have  not,  but  are,  on  the  con- 
frwy,  very  far  from  their  attainment,  and  in 
danger  of  losing  even  what  we  possess,  the 
practical  question  arises  *  by  what  means,  if 


by  any,  the  public  interests,  in  these  impor- 
tant matters,  may  be  eflfectually  protected  ? ' 

Perhaps  we  shall  be  asked,  *  Why  do  you 
complain  ?  Are  not  the  appliances  for  loco- 
motion as  safe,  as  cheap,  and  as  quick  as  they 
ought  to  be  ? '  The  answer  to  this  question 
must  of  course  depend,  in  some  degree,  on 
the  standard  aimed  at.  But  a  country  posses:^ 
ing  a  manufacturing  industry  far  more  pro- 
ductive and  expansive  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope—a country,  moreover,  which  took  the 
lead'in  railway  enterprise — ^may  not  unreason- 
ably be  expected  to  be  in  advance  of  its 
neighbours  in  respect  of  its  internal  commu- 
nications. How,  then,  do  we  stand  in  com- 
parison with  other  countries  in  Europe  as  to 
the  safety,  economy,  and  speed  of  our  loco^ 
motion  f 

1.  As  to  safety.  aWe  sometimes  hear  rail- 
way authorities  congratulating  themselves 
upon  the  small  percentage  of  casualties  on 
the  gross  number  of  passengers  in  England  ; 
but  the  question  rather  is  whether  we  are 
improving  or  deteriorating  in  this  respect. 
From  the  Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  1871 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  accidents 
was  1 666,  of  which  402  were  fatal.  It  fur- 
ther appears  that  the  cases  which  have  been 
the  subject  of  ofScial  inquiry  show  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent  over  the  average  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  We  possess  very  im- 
perfect data  for  comparison  with  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  in  this  respect ;  but  if  we 
take  the  percentage  of  accidents  to  railway 
mileage  in  the  United  Kingdom,  we  find  that 
for  the  year  1871  it  was  in  the  proportion  of 
11  percent  on  the  number  of  miles  c^en^ 
while  in  Belgium  it  was  not  more  than  7. 
On  comparative  statistics  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, we  place  little  reliance.  The  important 
practical  question  is,  *  Does  our  present  sys- 
tem tend  to  diminish  the  risks  of  travelling  ? ' 
And  this  question  we  are  compelled  to  answer 
without  hesitation  in  the  negative.  If  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  casualties  is  necessarily  in- 
cident to  locomotion,  it  is  surely  all-important 
that  in  cases  arising  ^om* criminal  neglect  the 
culprit  should  be  easily  detected.  But  so  long 
as  eveiT  fatal  catastrophe  is  followed  by  a 
mystenous  controversy  about  *  ioter-locking 
points,'  *  block  signals,'  and  *  level  crossings^ 
between  the  authorities  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  railway  companies,  the  representatives  of 
the  kiUed  and  wounded  will  probably  ask  in 
vain,  *  Who  ought  to  be  hanged  ? '  And  in 
the  face  of  legislation  directly  tending  to  ag- 
gravate all  the  evils  of  this-  double  govern- 
ment, and  the  difficulties  of  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  accidents,  no  one  at  all  con- 
versant with  the  facts  of  the  case  will  deny 
that  whatever  marvels  we  may  have  accom- 
plished in  thematterof  locomotion,  adequate  > 
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goarantees  for  the  public  safety  yet  remain 
to  be  provided. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  second  qaestiou, 
that  of  economy,  a  table  of  comparative 
fares  and  rates,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gait  (the 
%ures  of  which  were  substantially  verified 
by  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of 
1866),  gives  the  following  results: — 

Average  Fares  Charged  to  First-doss  Passengers 
far  a  Journey  of  100  Miles  in  the  Twelve 
Countries  of  Europe  enumerated  below, 

'   ^  ^  £.B.  d. 

In  Belgimn 06  6 

„  Italy       ..   ..    vv 010  6 

„  Spain      on  9 

„  Prussia ) 

„  Denmark     V  0  18  0 

„  Austria ) 

„  France A 013  4 

„  Norway 0  13  4 

„  Switzerland 0  13  6 

„  Holland 0  14  0 

„  Portugal 0  14  2 

„  Russia 0 14  6 

United  Kingdom 0  18  9 

It  may  be  added  that  a  comparison  of  the 
second  and  third-class  fares  shows  the  same 
results  proportionally,  while  the  goods'  traffic 
rates  charged  in  Belgium  present  a  still 
more  striking  contrast  with  those  on  English 
railways.  The  following  examples  of  the  con- 
trast arc  given  by  Mr.  WilUams  in  his  '  Popu- 
lar Statement ' : — 

*  The  charge  for  carrying  raw  silk  from  Derby 
to  Manchester  (69  miles)  is  21.  TOs.  per  ton : 
according  to  the  Belgian  rate  it  would  be  9«.  8^ 
From  Derby  to  Glasgow  (275  miles)  the  rate  is 
5Z. :  according  to  the  Belgian  rate  it  would  be 
U  Is. 

*The  charge  for  carrying  groceries  between 
London  and  Bristol  is  23«.  4d.  per  ton.  In  Bel- 
gium it  would  18«.  9d. 

*  The  cost  of  carriage  for  sugar  from  Liver- 
pool to  Worcester  (100  miles)  is  Ids.  Sd.  per 
ton.     In  Belgium  it  would  be  12«.  Id. 

*  Butter  is  carried  from  Liverpool  to  Man- 
chester (82  miles)  at  the  rate  of  10s.  per  ton : 
according  to  the  Belgian  tarifif  it  would  only  be 
4i,  lOd. 

*Frora  Burton-on-Trent  to  Winchester  (194 
miles)  the  charge  for  ale  is  26«.  8^.  per  ton. 
In  Belgium  it  would  be  17«.  Qd.  To  Newport 
(186  miles)  the  charge  is  2U.  Sd  per  ton.  By 
the  Belgian  Uriff  it  would  be  14s.  ^d: 

Changes  are  of  course  made  from  time  to 
time  in  both  tariflfe,  but,  according  to  Mr. 
Williams,  they  still  present  a  striking  con- 
trast in  the  charges  for  the  following  bulkier 
commodities: — 

*The  cost  of  carrying  a  ton  of  timber  or 
deals  from  Liverpool  to  Dewsbury  (65^  miles) 
is  12t.  6d  If  we  had  the  Belgian  tariff^  it 
would  only  coat  6#.  The  cost  of  carrying  a  ton 
of  timber  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  (81| 


miles)  is  Ss.  In  Belgium  it  would  be  only  6 
Id,  From  Liverpool  to  Stockport  (88  mila 
the  charge  is  lOs.  per  ton.  The  Belgian  char| 
would  be  onl^  8«.  Sd. 

*  Bar-iron  is  carried  from  Wolverhampton  i 
Southampton  (152  miles)  at  a  cost  of  19s,  2d 
in  Belgium  it  would  be  carried  for  9s,  a  toi 
Pig-iron  can  only  be  brought  from  Wolve 
hampton  to  London  (126  miles)  at  an  ezpeni 
of  15#. :  according  to  the  B^gian  scale  it  won] 
be  6«.  Between  London  and  Bristol  the  rat< 
for  hardware  are  27s.  6d.  a  ton  :  on  the  Belgia 
scale  they  would  be  18#.  6d,  The  manufacti 
rers  of  earthenware  at  the  potteries  have  1 
pay  at  the  rate  of  30».  per  ton  for  the  carria| 
of  their  goods  to  London  (150  miles) :  the  Be 

§an  railways  would  carry  them  for  9 
rain  is  charged  12s,  Qd.  a  ton  from  Liverpoi 
to  Sheffield  (74  miles)  :  the  Belgian  rate  wool 
be  6t.  lid.' 

As  to  the  advantages  of  uniform  termtni 
charges  and  published  rates  on  various  Coi 
Idnental  railways,  valuable  information  I 
furnished  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Malcoli 
before  the  Joint  Select  Committee  of  187! 
But  enough  has  been  said  to  prove  the  shor 
comings  of  England  as  to  ecwiomy  in  railwa 
traffic. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  third  point  of  con 
parison,  namely,  speed,  in  which  great  8ap< 
riority  has  been  sometimes  erroneoufil 
claimed  for  English  locomotion,  it  will  b 
found  that  the  difference  between  ourseW^ 
and  our  neighbours  is  not  very  considerabi 
The  average  of  all  the  English  examples  < 
the  quickest  trains,  given  in  the  appendix  t 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  gives 
speed  of  36^  miles  per  hour.  The  avera^ 
of  the  quickest  examples  in  France  is  give 
at  31,  while  the  quickest  of  all  (that  betwee 
Paris  and  Rouen)  is  36.  In  JBelgiom  tb 
quickest  are  from  29  to  85,  in  Prussia,  29 ;  i 
Austria,  20  to  29 ;  in  Bavaria,  from  24  to  32 
in  Italy,  from  24  to  30  miles  per  hour. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Englishmen  ci 
travel,  at  a  greater  risk  of  life,  and  at  coi 
siderably  higher  cost  in  money,  about  five  ( 
six  miles  an  hour  faster  than  their  Continei 
tal  neighbours.  It  may  be  added  that  a  firs 
class  passenger  may  often  engross  two  sea 
for  a  nngle  fare,  and  travel  in  a  half  empi 
carriage,  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  I 

E leases,  to  his  destination  on  any  of  tl 
Mding  thoroughfares  of  England.  F< 
schoolboys,  going  home  for  their  hc^iday 
to  whom  *  money  is  no  object,'  and  safet 
of  much  less  importance  than  expeditioi 
this  state  of  things  may  be  very  satisfactor 
But  to  the  grown-up  community,  wh 
though  they  might  be  content  with  tiie  tU 
tus  quo,  foresee  that  they  will  soon  be  i 
the  mercy  of  a  few  colossal  companies  i 
to  speed,  safety,  and  cost,  the  aspect  of  a 
fairs  is  not  so  bright ;  and  they  naturally  as 
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themselves  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  Eng- 
laad)  with  all  her  yaaDted  enterprise  and 
skiU,  has  not  only  drifted  to  leeyrard  of  her 
EnropeaD  neighbonrs  in  all  the  essentials  of 
good  internal  communications,  bat  is  even  in 
peril  of  being  more  completely  distanced  in 
the  race  ? 

The  cajise  of  our  deficiencies  is  not  far  to 
seek,  and  if  its  inrestiffation  may  stimnlate 
oar  efforts  to  redress  them  and  (if  "we  can- 
not repair  what  we  have  lost)  to  take  snch 
secnrities  as  we  can  against  still  more  serious 
evils  for  the  future,  the  inquiry  will  not  be 
aitoff ether  in  vain. 

l^e  oft  told  and  disastrous  tale  of  British 
railway  enterprise  scarcely  needs  to  be  re- 
peated.    Suffice  it  to  say  that  during  less 
than  half  a   century   we  have  constnicted 
nearly   16,000  miles  of  railway,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  ddO  millions  sterling,  and  4it  an  ave- 
rage cost  per  mile  nearly  double  that  incurs 
red   in    similar  works  by  any  country  in 
Europe.     It  may  be  added  that  on  more  than 
50  millions  of  the  above-named  capital,  the 
proprietors  receive  no  dividend  at  all     That 
the  community  at  large  rfiould  have  to  pay 
in  some  shape  or  other  an  eventual  penalty 
fof  the  recklessness  which  it  has  tolerated, 
and  even  encoyraged,  is,  of  course,  inevitable. 
Ruined  shareholders  cannot  possibly  be  the 
only  sufferers  in  a  collapse  affecting  the  high- 
ways of  the  country,  which,  by  wnomsoever 
constructed,  'belong  or  ought  to  belong,'  in 
the  language  of  a  high   authority,  '  to  the 
people  just  as  much  as  the  light  of  heaven.' 
Under  the  haphazard  system  which  prevail- 
ed through  the  lirst  era  of  railway  enterprise 
in  this  country,  any  penniless  adventurer 
who  could  satisfy  the  Standing  Orders  of 
Parlianient  by  a  temporary  deposit,  was  able 
to  start  a  new  railway  side  by  side  of  an  ex- 
isting line,  which,  after  crippling  its  own 
powers   of   accommodating  the   public  by 
costly  litigation,  was  often  doomed  finally  to 
buy  up  its  sham  rival  with  money  which 
would  have  been  otherwise  applied  to  the 
improvement  of  the  communications  of  the 
wlK)le  districts  And  this  was  called  *  healthy 
competition,'  and  under  that  plausible  desig- 
nation imposed  both  on  Parliament  and  the 
public)  until  its  inevitably  ruinous  consequen- 
ces, not  only  to  the  deluded  shareholders, 
but  to  the  community  at  laige,  became  at 
last  too  painfully  obvious.     And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  wh^  by  a  costly  and  wasteful 
process  a  rapid  and  ill-organized  extension 
of  our  railway  system  had  been  in  a  blunder- 
ing and  unsatiBfactory  manner  accomplished, 
and  the  various  competitors  for  the  privi- 
leges of  '  common  carriers '  discovered   too 
late  the  mistake  they  had  made,  devices  of 
an  kinds  were  resorted  to  for  the  mutual 


protection  of  the  rival  companies  from  the 
perils  of  the  headlong  race  they  had  em- 
barked in.  Then  came  the  era  of  *  working 
agreements,'  *  through  booking,'  *  joint-purse 
arrangements,'  *  division  of  traffic,'  *  running 
powers,'  &c.,  which  were  all  so  many  contri- 
vances for  undoing  the  work  of  Parliament, 
and  attaining  outeide  its  walls  the  results  of 
legislative  amalgamation.  Meanwhile  the 
action  of  the  Executive  Government  presents 
a  constant  series  of  well-meant  but  abortive 
attempts  sometimes  to  regulate,  sometimes 
more  actively  to  control,  in  the  presumed  in- 
terests of  the  public,  the  excesses  of  railway 
enterprise.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous 
were  Sir  Robert  Peel's  in  1840,  Lord  Dal- 
housie's  and  Mr.  Gladstone's  in  1844,  and 
the  constitution  in  the  same  year  of  the  Rail- 
way Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In 
1858  came  the  Committee  of  which  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  chairman,  and  from  which  the 
Act  which  bears  his  name  resulted  in  1854 ; 
previous  to  which  a  large  number  of  specu- 
lative schemes,  comprising  no  less  than  2000 
miles  an<i  40,000,000/.  of  capital  had  been 
abandoned  without  consent  of  Parliament.* 
Then  came  the  Royal  Commission,  over 
which  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  presided,  in 
1866,  and  finally  the  Joint  Select  Committee 
of  Lords  and  Commons  in  1871,  on  the  re- 
commendations of  which  Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  its  chainnan,  bases  the  Bill  which 
is  now  before  Parliament 

For  thirty -three  years  the  chief  apparent 
object  of  Parliamentary  intervention  has 
been — first,  by  encouri^ing  the  competition 
of  highways  and  canals  with  railways,  and 
afterwards  that  of  railways  between  them- 
selves, to  protect  the  public  from  the  dan- 
gers of  monopoly,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
create  some  central  authority  by  which  the 
growing  independence  of  the  railway  interest 
might  be  regulated  and  controlled. 

In  both  these  objects  Parliament  has  sig- 
nally failed,  for  though  all  its  machinery  of 
Committees  and  Commissions  has  Deen 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  we  are  at 
this  moment  in  the  presence  of  a  monopoly 
far  more  formidable  than  that  to  the  dangers 
of  which  we  have  on  two  previous  occasions 
adverted  in  this  Review,f  while  the  impo- 
tency  of  all  contrivances  for  controlling  the 
action  of  railway  companies  daily  increasing 
in  power,  as  by  combination  they  diminish 
in  number,  is  too  obvious  to  need  illustration. 

The  main  question  therefore  is,  not 
whether  we  are  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we 


♦  See  Report  of  Committee  of  1853. 

f 'Railway  Legislation,*  in  'Quarterly  Re- 
view/ voL  Ixxiv.,  July  1844.  'The  Great  Rail- 
way Monopoly/  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  cxxv. 
October  1868.  ^  i 
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possess,  whether  our  present  appliances  are 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  into  what 
state  of  things  we  are  inevitably  drifting. 
The  Joint  Select  Committee  of  last  Session, 
whose  Report  affords  a  masterly  and  com- 
plete summary  of  the  history  of  railway 
legblation,  concludes  with  these  remarkable 
words,  which  may  serve  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  are  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate 
any  grand  or  important  result  from  any  Act 
founded  on  that  Report : — 

'  If  the  above' recommendations  are  adopted 
by  Parliament,  they  will  not  have  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  growth  of  railway  monopoly,  or 
of  securing  that  the  public  ^hall  share  bv  re- 
duction of  rates  and  fares  in  any  increased  pro- 
fits which  the  railway  companies  may  make.' 

In  other  words,  a  CJommittce  composed  of 
twelve  of  the  ablest  men  in  Parliament,  who 
have  examined  some  fifty  experienced  wit- 
nesses, including  all  the  leading  railwajr  ma- 
nagers, and  have  studied  the  past  history 
and  present  aspects  of  the  question,  delibe- 
rately assure  us  that  they  have  no  remedy  to 
suggest  for  evils  which  the  evidence  brought 
before  them  proves  to  be  serious,  and  no  se- 
curity against  dangers  which  they  admit  to 
be  imminent. 

We  have  no  desire  to  undervalue  the  la- 
bours of  the  Committee,  or  to  depreciate  the 
Act  which  it  is  proposed  to  found  on  its  re- 
commendations; though  some  of  the  clauses 
of  the  latter  are  so  irritating  and  unfair  that 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  can  ever 
become  law.  But  it  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion to  regard  the  Report  of  the  Bill  as  any- 
thing more  than  a  repetition  in  1873  of  the 
proposal  which  proved  nugatory  in  1864; 
for  whether  the  Mixed  Tribunal  now  propos- 
ed may  prove  better  or  worse  for  its  purpose 
than  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  all  the  in- 
firmities of  the  old  scheme  are  inherent  in 
the  new  one. 

After  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
experience,  we  know  pretty  well  what  the 
Railway  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(by  whatever  name  we  may  call  it)  is  likely 
to  effect  It  is  not  very  probable  that  Mr. 
Chichester  Fortescue  and  his  colleagues  will 
accomplish  now  what  Lord  Dalhousie,  with 
greater  vigour  and  weaker  antagonists,  failed 
to  accomplish  in  1846.  The  only  result  of 
such  a  'double  government' — ^trv  it  in  any 
form  we  please — ^raust  be  divided  responsibi- 
lity, increased  danger  to  the  public,  and 
after  a  brief  and  ineffectual  struggle  on  the 
part  of  the  executive,  a  final  triumph  for  the 
railway  interests. 

By  the  common  consent  of  all  practical 
men,  competition— the  ordinary  safeguard 


of  the  pubUc  in  matters  of  trade — ^has  ceaaed 
to  afford  the  slightest  protection  (except  in 
the  few  unimportant  cases  of  rival  sea  traffic) 
against  railway  monopoly.  And  as  for  ca- 
nals,  the  recent  purchase  of  the  Bridgewater 
Canal  on  behalf  of  railway  interests  does  not 
encourage  the  sanguine  hopes  of  those  who 
may  have  relied  on  effectual  competition 
from  that  source.  In  fact,  railways  are  now 
admitted  to  be  what  they  have  in  fact  beea 
from  the  first — industrisd  monopolies.*  And 
as  the  death  of  competition  happens  to  coin- 
cide vrith  a  peculiarly  vigorous  ahd  irre- 
pressible phase  of  combination,  that  portion 
of  the  public  who  take  thought  for  the  mor- 
row is  not  unnaturally  beginning  to  ask 
itself  by  what  means  wo  can  secure  the  con- 
tinuance of  whatever  accommodation  our 
present  internal  communications  may  afford. 
The  crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived  is 
forcibly  and  accurately  described  in  the  two 
following  conclusions,  which  the  Joint  Se- 
lect Committee  of  1871  embody  in  their  Re- 
port They  sum  up  the  hiistory  of  Parlia- 
mentary inquiry  and  legislation  asfoHows : — 

*(1\)  That  Committees  and  Commissions  care- 
fully chosen  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
clung  to  one  form  of  competition  after  another ; 
that  it  has,  nevertheless,  become  more  and 
more  evident  that  competition  must  fail  to  do 
for  railways  what  it  does  for  ordinary  trade, 
and  that  no  means  have  yet  been  devised  by 
which  competition  can  be  permanently  maia- 
tained. 

*  (2.)  That,  in 'spite  of  the  recommendations 
of  these  authorities,  combination  and  amalga- 
nrntip;!  have  proceeded,  at  the  instance  of  the 
companies,  without  check,  and  almost  without 
regulation.  United  systems  now  exist,  consti- 
tuting, by  their  magnitude  and  by  their  exclu- 
sive possession  of  whole  districts,  monopolies 
to  which  the  earlier  authorities  would  have 
been  most  strongly  opposed.  Nor  is  there  an^ 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  progress  of  combi- 
nation has  ceased,*  or  that  it  will  cease  until 
Great  Britain  is  divided  between  a  small  num- 
ber of  great  companies.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  actual  facts 
should  be  clearly  recognised,  so  that  the  public 
may  become  acquaint^  with  the  real  alterna- 
tives which  lie  before  them.' 

'  If  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee  are 
correct,  the  country  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween two  alternatives,  either  to  accept  Com- 
binations between  companies  until  the  entire 
railway  system  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five 
independent  and  colossal  corporations,  or  to 
adopt  means  for  railways  becoming  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  For,  whatever  may  be 
the  practical  effect  of  the  measure  now  bo- 
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fore  Pariiament,  nobody  supposes  it  will 
stop  ftmalgamatioDs  of  railways.  Let  Par- 
liameDt  do  what  it  may,  these  combiDations 
win  inevitably  go  on.  *For,'  says  Mr. 
Graves,  *  the  railway  history  of  England  is 
bat  one  long  list  of  absorptions  and  amalga- 
mttions.  Jb  1866,  out  of  1 3,950  nailes  of 
railways  belonging  originally  to  353  compa- 
nies, 12,221  miles  were  actually  worked  by 
twenty-eiffht  companies.  The  '<  Lancashire 
sod  X  orkshire"  nas  reached  its  present 
dimensions  after  five  or  six  amalgamations, 
while  the  London  and  North-Western  pro- 
bably embraces  thirty  more.'  It  may  be 
sdd^that  the  North-Eastem  Railway  is  now 
composed  of  thirty-seven  combined  lines, 
iuai^y  competing.  In  the  face  of  these 
facts,  it  is  idle  to  aoppose  that  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  oor  nulwa^  ■y»teiP»  into 
some  half-dozen  large  groups,  can  be 
materially  affected  or  delayed  by  the  action 
or  inaction  of  Parliament. 

The  dread  of  State  intervention  with 
private  enterprise — an  apprehension  which 
assumes  sometimes  healthy  and  sometimes 
morbid  forms — has,  no  doubt,  contributed 
to  disincline  Englishmen  from  following  the 
example  which  3ie  successful  experience  of 
many  Continental  nations  might  nave  other- 
wise led  us  to  adopt.  But  the  possible  ne- 
cesdty  of  such  an  alternative  is  no  new 
idea.  It  has  long  been  present  to  the  minds 
of  our  most  far^hted  statesmen.  So  long 
ago  as  in  1844,  when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill, 
empowering  the  Government  to  purchase, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  all 
railways  which  should  in  the  intervening 
period  be  constructed,  was  passing  through 
rarliament,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  declin- 
ing to  advise  the  immediate  purchase  of 
ndlwa^s,  used  these  words : — ^  Seeing  that 
there  is  a  monopoly  with  respect  to  convey- 
ance and  communication,  the  Legislature 
should  have  the  power  of  purchasing,  after 
a  certain  period,  on  giving  due  notice  to  the 
parties  concerned.  We  are  about  to  say  to 
the  railway  companies.  You  shall  not  have  a 
pennanent  monopolt/  against  the  public^  but 
after  a  limited  number  of  years,  we  give  you 
notice  we  shall  have  the  option  of  purchas- 
ing your  property.' 

Such  language,  from  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  non-intervention  with  private 
enterprise,  affords  to  us  now,  thirty  years 
aftenrards,  an  indication  of  the  policy  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  then  foresaw  would  sooner  or  later 
become  inevitable. 

Five  years  ago,  in  commenting  on  the 
Report  of  tlie  Koyal  Commission  on  Rail- 
ways then  just  issued,  and  especially  on  the 
soppleraentary  Reports  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill 


and  Mr.  Monsell,*  we  ventured  to  predict 
that  the  view  set  forth  in  these  last-named 
documents  would,  sooner  or  later,  meet 
with  increased  acceptance  from  the  public. 
Intervening  events  have  only  tended  to 
strengthen  this  impression,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  serious  obstacles  of  self-interest,  and 
of  prejudice,  which  have  yet  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  overcome,  the  disposition  calmly 
to  consider  the  altemative  of  State  manage- 
ment in  this  department  of  national  a£Eurs 
grows  with  the  dangerfl,  which  every  other 
proposal  offers,  in  a  daily  «^gravated  form. 
Captain  Tyler,  who  has  the  ocnefit  of  some 
twenty  years'  experience  as  an  inspecting  of- 
ficer of  the  Board  of  Trade,  has  aided  so 
materially  in  enlightening  public  opinion  on 
the  present  aspect  of  the  question  that  we 
cannot  do  bettor  than  quote  the  words  in 
which  he  concludes  a  valuable  Report  pre- 
sented to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  November 
1871. 

*At  a  time  when  combination  has  already 
proceeded  in  the  railway  system  to  great 
lengths,  and  when  further  combination,  of 
which  the  ultimate  end  will  be  complete 
monopoly,  is  proposed,  it  is  desirable  to  con- 
sider seriously  the  means  of  control  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  general  public  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion in  all  its  bearings,  by  the  light  of  past  ex- 
perience, and  with  the  knowledge  that  further 
control  could  not  be  exercised  without  detailed 
interference  in  railway  working,  it  is  apparent 
that,  practically,  there  is  the  choice  between 
only  two  courses.  Inasmuch  as  dual  manage- 
ment would  be  destructive  tp  eflSciency,  and 
would  only  tend  to  constant  difSculty  and 
dissatisfaction,  the  future  monopolies  must 
either  be  managed  by  the  State  in  the  interest 
of  the  general  public,  or  must  be  managed  by 
the  directors  of  the  monopolising  companies  in 
the  interest  of  their  shareholders,  with  such 
advantages  to  the  general  public  as  they  might 
consider  it  expedient  to  afford.  And  in  those 
respects  in  which  the  public  advantage  did  not 
coincide  with  the  supposed  interest  of  the 
companies,  the  public  would  have  to  do  the 
best  they  could  with  the  facilities  which  were 
granted  to  them.  The  management  of  railways 
by  companies  in  the  past  has  not  been  such 
as  to  justify  the  belief  that  as  the  companies 
become  more  powerful,  and  therefore  more  in- 
dependent of  control,  it  will  be  wise  to  entrust 
to  them  greater  influence  and  still  more  com- 
pletely the  important  interests  of  the  means  of 
conveyance  throughout  the  country.  Company 
management  has  in  the  past  been  sometimes 
disastrous,  frequently  inefficient,  constantly 
wanting  in  the  means  of  properly  conducting 
its  business  and  of  securing  safefjr,  and  occa- 
sionally dishonest     State  management,   ably 

*  Mr.  Monseirs  Report  alludes  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  assumption  bjr  the  State  of  Irish 
railways,  which  embrace  a  capital  of  27  millious, 
and  .  n.Ueage  of  2000  ^iles.^^  .^GoOglc 
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administered,  would  be  more  economical  and 
more  efficient  and  would  have  no  other  pos- 
sible object  than  the  common  good.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
j Considerable  and  general  Auctions  and 
equalisations  of  rates  and  fares,  which  could 
not  be  expected  from  directors  working,  in  the 
interests  of  their  shareholders  at  the  most 
paying  figures,  for  a  maximum  of  profit,  would 
naturally  and  easily  be  carried  out  under 
State  management  And  the  vast  accession  of 
traffic  whicn  would  result  would,  besides  yield- 
ing a  fair  return  on  the  capital  guaranteed,  af- 
ford an  unparalleled  stimulus  to  the  manu- 
facture, commerce,  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
country.  (  Unity  of  management  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  would  thus  be  of  enormous  advan- 
tage to  the  country  as  regards  economy  and 
facilities  of  communication ;  and  it  would 
further  be  attended  with  many  incidental  ad- 
vantages in  connection  with  the  postal  and  an 
improved  parcel  servioe,  with  the  conveyance 
of  troops,  with  the  employment  and  instruction 
of  a  portion  of  the  army  in  railway  work,  and 
with  the  organization  of  the  railway  stations 
throughout  the  kingdom,  under  Government 
officers  and  servants,  as  the  great  centres  of 
intercourse,  information,  and  traffic.  It  is 
difficult  under  all  these  circumstances  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  the  question  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  railways  is  one  which  is  at  least 
well  worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
Her  Majesty*s  Government  at  the  present 
time.* 

The  State  management  of  railways  form- 
ed no  part  of  the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the 
Joint  Select  Committee  of  1871.  It  is, 
therefore,  only  incidentally  that  the  Report 
throws  any  light  upon  the  subject  It  must 
not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  arguments 
for  the  views  pat  forth  by  Captain  Tyler 
rest  on  *  official  crotchets,'  or  the  Utopian 
dreams  of  unpractical  theorists.  In  the  pub- 
lications the  titles  of  which  are  prefixed  to 
this  article,  we  find  the  deliberately  recorded 
opinions  of  disinterested  gentlemen  of  long 
railway  experience,  whose  views  on  this  ques- 1 
tion  cannot  lightly  be  dismissed.  Among 
these  may  be  enumerated  Mr.  Graves,  the 
late  member  for  Liverpool,  whose  untimely 
death  has  infilcted  a  severe  loss,  not  only 
on  his  constituents,  but  on  the  commercial 
world,  and  whose  evidence,  it  may  be  added, 
is  that  of  a  witness  conversant  with  the  in- 
terests of  which  he  speaks,  as  a  leading  di- 
rector of  the  largest  railway  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  addressing  the  Liverpool 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  so  recently  as  in 
January  1872,  Mr.  Graves,  after  adverting  to 
the  pending  amalgamation  of  two  great  rail- 
ways, went  on  to  say : — 

^  If  Parliament  should  find  itself  unable  to 
provide  adequate  security  against  the  increas- 
ing powers  of  the  railways,  then  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  only  alternative  which  re- 
mains,— ^an  alternative  for  which,  I  fear,  the 


public  mind  is  scarcely  yet  prepared — the  trans* 
lerence  in  some  shape  or  other  of  the  highways 
of  the  country  to  the  control  of  the  State. 

*  I  know  that  there  is  a  traditional  antipathy 
to  the  State  undertaking  anything  in  this 
country  that  private  enterprise  can  de  as  well, 
and,  as  a  general  principle,  this  is  sound ;  but 
the  railways  of  a  country  involve  ground  for 
peculiar,  if  not  exceptional,  considerations,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  practically  our  highways ; 
they  are  gradually  but  surely  supersedinz  all 
other  moKies  of  communication ;  the^  have 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  in  raising  the 
country  to  its  present  remarkable  state  of 
prosperity ;  and  they  have  become  so  identi- 
fied with  tile  success  of  every  .interest  in  the 
country  that  we  can  no  longer  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  good  or  bad  administration 
of  our  railways  largely  depends  the  welfare  of 
the  nation.  If  we  could  eliminate  all  priTate 
ipterest  from  their  management,  and  allow  the 
administration  to  consult  alone  the  public  good 
— to  do  for  persons  and  for  goods  what  we  have 
done  for  letters  and  for  telegrams — ^the  State 
would  possess  in  its  own  hands  the  means  of 
extending  benefits  immeasurablv  greater  than 
have  ever  been  conferred  by  either  one  or  the  , 
other. 

'  Let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  whole    | 
of  the  railways  of  the  country  were  one  in- 
terest, worked  solely  for  the  public  good,  that    ' 
the  missing  links  which  now  keep  our  greaP^  j 
systems  apart  were  -dropped  in,  the  shortest 
routes  selected  for  through  traffic;  that   in    | 
place  of  opposing  trains  running  half  empty  to 
the  same  localities  at  the  same  hours,  they 
were  separated  and  made  more  frequent ;  that     ' 
the  public  participated  in  the  saving  which     ' 
would  result  from  unity  of  control,  the  cessa- 
tion of  Parliamentary  contests,  and  many  other     | 
advantages  which    could    be    named — surely 
such  would  be  a  great   improvement  on  the     i 
costly  separate  systems  now  in  force ;  but  if 
we  add  the  financial  saving  which  would  an- 
nually result  were  the  State  to  become  the 
borrower,  we  shall  arrive  at  a  correct  impres- 
sion of   what  might  be  done  by  a  colossal     | 
amalgamation,  in  which  the  interests  of  the 
nation  would  alone  have  to  be  consulted.'  ) 

I 

After  going  into  some  interesting  financial 
details,  which  prove  that  Mr.  Graves  had 
not  lightly  taken  up  this  important  question, 
he  thus  concludes : — 

*  There  are  many  advantages  which,  if  time 
permitted,  I  might  show  would  accrue  to  the 
State  from  State  control.     Besides  cheaper  and 
more  uniform  rates,  and  the  utmost  possible      I 
facilities  for  free  and  regular  intercourse,  it      i 
would  solve  the  question  of  workmen's  trains      , 
in  all  our  great  centres  of  industry ;  it  would 
enable  the  Post  Office  to  greatly  enlarge  its 
operations;  it  would  enable  us  to  ext^d  to 
parcels  the  principle  applied  to  letters ;  it  would 
provide  a  very  practicad  field  for  the  industrial      I 
employment  of  our  army ;  and  it  would  enable 
us  to  see  how  far  low  rates  would  stimulate 
traffic,  and  whether  it  was  no^  more  profitable 
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to  carry  the  many  at  cheap  rates  than  the  few 
at  high  rates.' 

In  adverting  to  the  recorded  opinions  of 
what  may  be  called  the  *  railway  authorities,' 
who  have  ranged  themselves  on  the  same 
side  with  Mn  Graves,  we  desire  to  call 
special  atleation  to  the  able  and  important 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Benson,  an  innuential 
director  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company,  who  has,  we  are  informed, 
taken  an  active  part  in  railway  administra^ 
tion  for  no  less  thian  thirty-five  years.  From 
this  pamphlet  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
qnote  presently;  but,  meanwhile,  we  will 
refer  those  who  may  wish  to  hear  both  sides 
of  the  question  to  a  speech  delivered  before 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in 
May  last^  by  another  railway  director,  who 
is  actively  connected  with  the  management 
of  several  lines.  Of  Sir  R  Watkin's  speech, 
which  reproduces  vigorously  all  the  stock 
arprnments  against  all  State  intervention,  we 
will  only  remark  that  his  application  of  these 
arguments  to  railways  mainly  consists  in  de- 
precating the  extinction  of  competition, 
which,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  men, 
is,  so  far  as  railways  are  concerned,  for  all 
practical  intents  and  purposes,  extinct  already. 
But  it  would  be  romantic  to  expect  that  the 
great  railway  potentates,  whose  empires 
yield  in  some  instances  a  gross  revenue 
almost  rivalling  that  of  a  first-rate  European 
power,  should  at  once  welcome  an  organic 
change  of  government,  which  cannot  in- 
crease, and  may  possibly  imperil,  their 
importance.  Still  less  will  such  a  revolution 
approve  itself  to  the  less  important  members 
of  the  railway  boards.  Of  the  2600  direc- 
tors who  are  now  supposed  to  manage  the 
railways  of  the  United  Kingdom,  at  least 
two-thirds  would  probably  be  disestablished 
by  the  proposed  change,  and  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  reckoned  on  as  its  supporters.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  the  lawyers  who  con- 
duct the  litigation  of  railway  companies 
both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  bankers  who  have  the  custody  of 
their  funds. 

The  stock  objections  to  State  manage- 
ment of  railways,  which  are,  in  fact,  the 
same  which  have  been  successively  pa- 
raded against  the  State  management  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  of  the  Telegraphs,  re- 
solve themselves  into  three  classes,  which 
may  be  called  the  Political,  Administrative, 
and  Financial  objections. 

They  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  as  follows : — 

1.  Would  not  the  amount  of  patronage 
placed  at  the  command  of  Government  be 
objectionable  in  a  constitutional  point  of 
view  I 
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2.  Could  railways  be  administered,  man- 
aged, and  worked,  by  the  State  ? 

3.  Might  not  the  absorption  of  the  nul- 
ways  by  the  State,  or  ihe  purchase  by  Go- 
vernment on  its  behalf,  prove  to  be  a  losing 
operation  in  a  financial  point  of  view  f 

The  two  first-named  classes  of  objections, 
namely,  the  Political  and  the  Administrative, 
so  constantly  overlap  each  other  that  they 
may,  perhaps,  be  most  convenientiy  treated 
together.  Those  which  are  distinctly  politi- 
cal (which,  however,  the  experience  of 
almost  every  State  in  Europe  has  already 
practically  refuted)  take  various  forms,  but 
the  *  awful  consequences  of  leaving  a  service 
so  vast,  numerically,  at  the  mercy  of  State 
patronage,*  form  the  most  popular  topic  with 
these  reasoners.  The  'State'  is,  for  the 
purposes  of  their  argument,  represented  as 
an  irresponsible  despot,  foisting  his  incapa- 
ble favourites  into  highly  paid  offices,  and 
smashing  his  subjects  under  murderous  loco- 
motives ;  and  it  is  suggested  that  all  this  ne- 
potism and  wickedness  may  be  perpetrated 
without  remedy  on  a  helpless  community, 
which  will  have  lost  all  power  of  appeal  or 
of  redress.  But  why,  we  ask,  are  all  com- 
plaints to  be  silenced  because  traffic  mana- 
gers, instead  of  being  servants  of  a  money- 
making  company,  are  servants  of  a  Govern- 
ment responsible  to  public  opinion  ?  Is  it 
likely  that  the  old  ladies  of  both  sexes,  who 
pour  forth  their  daily  troubles  to  the  '  Times,' 
about  '  leaky  foot- warmers,'  '  extortionate 
porters,'  'draughty  stations,'  'fossil  sand- 
wiches,' or  *  unpunctual  trains,'  will  be  reti- 
cent because  the  head  of  the  Railway  De- 
partment is  a  responsible  Minister  of  the 
Crown  ?  On  the  contrary,  is  it  not  more 
likely  that  half  the  complaints  and  accidents 
which  are  now  hushed  up  will  be  brought  to 
the  light  of  day  ?  But  it  is  said — and  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a  crushing  answer  to  all 
hints  at  the  State  management  of  railways — 
'  A  railway  accident  might  upset  a  Govern- 
ment ! '  To  which  we  should  answer, '  Why 
not  f '  Is  it  not  as  worthy  a  cause  for  such 
a  catastrophe  that  half  a  hundred  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  by  recklessness  or  parsimony 
as  that  some  colonial  official  has  made  a  po- 
litical blunder  at  Hong  Kong  ?  If,  for  the 
now  helpless  and  powerless  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  whose  function  is  to  scold 
and  to  advise  disobedient  subjects  sufficiently 
independent  to  scorn  his  lectures  and  disre- 
gard his  admonitions,  you  substituted  a  real 
Minister,  endowed  both  with  power  and  with 
responsibility,  his  position  as  to  the  internal 
communications  of  the  country  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  Chief 
Secretaries  of  State  in  their  respective  de- 
partments;   nor    would   his    administrative 
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difiioultiefi  be  Decessarily  greater.  These  do 
not  depend  on  the  strength  of  his  staff,  any 
more  than  those  of  a  general  officer  on  the 
nunaber  of  battalions  in  his  army.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  to  manage  ^00,000  rail- 
way servants,  a  problem  not,  we  presume, 
mOTe  insoluble  (with  an  adequate  staff)  than 
the  administration,  now  so  admirably  super- 
intended, of  some  50,000  employes  in  the 
working  of  the  Post  Office  and  Telegraphs. 

Of  the  beneficial  results  of  State  manage- 
ment on  public  safety  and  convei^ience  there 
can  be  little  doubt  By  whatever  process 
this  branch  of  the  service  of  the  State  may 
be  recruited,  public  opinion  is  powerful  and 
vigilant  enough  now-ardays  to  scare  off  all 
attempt  at  nepotism ;  and  there  will  be  the 
manifest  advantage  that  the  administrators 
will  have  but  Wie  object  to  aim  at,  namely, 
the  public  interest.  Railway  officials,  under 
the  present  system,  are  called  upon  to  do 
that  which  the  highest  authority  has  pro- 
nounced impossible  to  man,  namely,  to  serve 
two  masters — the  shareholders  and  the  pub- 
lic :  the  main  object  of  the  former  being  that 
they  should  do  their  work  cheap;  of  the 
latter,  that  they  should  do  it  well. 

We  all  remember  the  outcry  that  was 
raised  in  the  supposed  interest  of  '  political 
economy '  when  the  telegraphs  were  taken 
in  hand  by  the  Government  ;  and  if  the 
conveyapce  of  mails  were  now  in  the  hands 
of  private  companies,  and  the  proposal  were 
about  to  be  made,  for  the  first  time,  for  the 
establishment  of  the  admirable  postal  ar- 
rangements we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  we 
should,  no  doubt,  be  solemnly  warmed  that 
all  our  letters  would  be  burnt  or  opened 
by  the  spies  of  a  *  paternal  government'  It 
is,  however,  at  this  time  of  day,  rather  diffi- 
cult to  comprehend  why  the  carriage  of  our 
persons  and  our  goods  should  be  subject  to 
more  abuse  in  the  hands  of  the  State  than 
the  carriage  of  our  letters  and  our  messages. 

Sir  Edward  Watkin  attempts  to  frighten 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  by 
the  anticipation  that  ^  under  this  new  system, 
if  they  wanted  a  new  railway,  they  would 
have  to  fight  for  it  on  the  hustings.'  Has 
this  been  the  experience  of  Manchester  or  of 
any  town^or  village  in  England  in  respect  of 
postal  or  telegraphic  communications  ?  And 
if  not,  why  are  we  to  anticipate  so  flagrant  a 
defiance  of  public  opinion  and  such  reckless 
indifference  to  public  convenience  in  our 
railway  administration  ? 

*  But,'  say  the  alarmists,  '  look  at  your 
dockyards,  see  the  waste  and  extravagance  of 
your  parliamentary  ship-builders  and  naval 
administrators.  Are  you  going  to  import  all 
these  evils  into  the  management  of  our  in- 
terual  communications  ? '      Now,  if  it  were 


contemplated  that  the  Government  (inetead 
of  contracting,  as  it  would  probably  do,  for 
the  supply  of  all  new  rolling  stock)  shoald 
set  up  a  manufactory  of  locomotives^  car- 
riages, and  waggons,  there  might  be  a  sem- 
blance of  plausibility  in  this  appreheosioo  ; 
but,  even  if  there  were  no  such  distinction 
between  the  Government  management  of 
railways  and  of  dockyards,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  two  cases  differ  in  all  material  re- 
spects. How  often  has  the  Navy  been  re- 
constructed, in  order,  as  is  alleged,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  inventions  of  the  day,  and  to 
enable  us  to  hold  the  foremost  place  as  a 
maritime  power  ?  The  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  this  condition  of  affairs  hasb^^n  ao 
ever  varying  type  of  ships  of  war,  with  pecu- 
niary results  too  well  known  to  the  country. 
In  the  case  of  our  shipbuilding  establisli- 
ments,  change  has  been  inevitable,  and  with 
it  has  come  expense.  In  the  casf)  of  isailway 
building  establishments,  whether  in  the  hands 
of  Government  or  of  companies,  it  is  perfect^ 
ly  well  known  that  perseverance  in  nnifor- 
mity  of  pattern  in  locomotives,  the  type  of 
which  rarely  varies,  is  essential  not  only  to 
economy  but  to  success.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  real  parallel  between  the  two  cases. 

Those  who  object  to  the  transfer  of  rail- 
ways to  the  State  on  political  grounds,  appear 
to  overlook  one  manifest  advantage  derivable 
from  such  an  arrangement  We  allude  to 
the  importance,  for  the  purposes  of  national 
defence,  of  placing  our  inland  locomotion 
under ,  Government  control. 

But,  in  order  to  anticipate  what  may  be 
called  '  political  objections,  applying  rather 
to  the  future  than  to  the  present,  we  may  no- 
tice the  fears  which  have  been  expressed  as  to 
the  possible  action  of  the  Government  in  re- 
spect of  those  portions  of  the  country  which 
are,  as  yet,  unprovided  with  railway  accom- 
modation. It  has  been  hinted  that,  in  deal- 
ing with  such  districts,  the  Government  of  the 
day  might,  for  political  reasons,  be  temped  to 
embark  in  unprofitable  undertakings.  The 
area  to  which  such  a  temptation  might  apply 
is  not  very  considerable.  And  the  danger, 
such  as  it  is,  might  be  easily  met.  Such  ex- 
tensions are  of  two  sorts,  those  which  relate 
to  new  lines  or  to  works  on  a  lai^e  scale, 
which  should  not  be  undertaken  on  l>ehalf  of 
any  locality  excepting  on  the  understanding 
laid  down  as  a  principle  ah  initio  that  the 
Government  are  guaranteed  that  it  will  return 
interest  at,  say  5  per  cent,  upon  the  cost, 
any  deficiency  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
local  rates.  On  this  basis  the  course  of 
Government  would  be  simple  enough  as 
respects  all  such  extensions,  therefore  it 
might  safely  comply  with  any  local  demands 
of  this  nature. 
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But  besides  this  class  of  large  extensions 
which  will  be  comparatively  rare,  there 
are  those  gradual  enlargements  which  a 
g^wing  trade  always  demands,  the  necessity 
for  which  is  felt  by  the  managers  and  offi- 
cers of  railways  in  their  conduct  of  its  busi- 
oess  without  any  demands  from  without  A 
large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  these  en- 
latgements  would  have,  as  is  now  the  case, 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  revenue  of  rail- 
ways. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  keep  a  check  upon  undue  expendi- 
ture either  on  capital  or  revenue  wore  ;  as 
respect*  the  former  he  woald  have  to  include 
the  estimated  amount  in  his  annual  Budget, 
and  as  respects  the  latter,  he  would  take  care 
that  the  railway  revenue  upon  which  he  had 
ddeulated  was  not  diminished.  It  seems  to 
us  that  there  would  be  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem a  self-acting  principle  providing  for  the 
needful  expenditure  within  prudent  limits. 

The  most  important  part  of  this  whole 
question  is  undoubtedly  the  financial  one. 
Mr.  Benson,  who  has  entered  at  some  length 
into  this  part  of  the  subject,  thinks  that  it 
is  simpler  than  might  at  first  sight  appear. 
He  bases  his  calculation  on  the  fact  that  the 
Grovemment  can  raise  money  on  much 
cheaper  terms  than  companies  or  private 
persons.  Government  security  bringing  in  an 
mcorae  of  barely  8^  per  cent,  and  a  railway 
security  one  of  5  per  cent  It  is  the  wide 
difference  between  the  value  of  the  two 
classes  of  security  that  would  enable  Govern- 
ment to  deal  liberally  with  the  shareholders, 
and  yet  make  a  good  bargain  for  the  State. 
Moreover,  the  operation  is  one  which  would 
not  present  great  difliculties.  We  have  wit- 
nessed of  late  how  readily  and  with  what 
little  disturbance  of  the  money  market  snch 
operations  can  be  conducted,  and  in  this 
case,  moreover,  it  would  not  be  a  creation  of 
new  capital,  but  an  exchange  of  one  class  of 
secarities  for  another. 

The  law  regarding  the  purchase  of  rwl- 
ways,  as  it  at  present  stanch,  is  scarcely  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  state  of  affairs.  Be- 
ing limited  only  to  railways  constructed  since 
1844,  it  is  based  upon  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent  and  twenty -five  years'  purchase  of  the 
same.  Mr.  Benson  suggests  the  following 
plan  of  effecting  the  transaction.  We  can 
find  space  only  for  the  main  points  of  his 
argument,  and  must  refer  our  readers  for 
further  details  to  the  pamphlet  itself : — 

'The  following  figures  compiled  from  the 
Board  of  Trade  Returns  for  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1871,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  fairly  payable  by 
the  State,  and  the  principle  on  which  such 
amount  has  been  arrived  at 


'  The  total  capital  received  to  81st  December, 
1871,  is  thus  shown : — 

Preferential.  Ordinarr. 

JB.  £. 

England  and  Wales    266,808,832  195,064,784 

Scotland        ..      ..      48,780.690  20,5B2,221 

Ireland 12,895,488  14,688,147 


822,429,955     230,250,152 

*Some  preferential   shares  are  convertible 
into  ordinary  stock,  but  their  amount  is  limited, 
and  will  not  materially  affect  the  conclusion. 
*  *  The  result  of  the  working  for  the  year  1871 
was  as  follows : — 

Tnttc  Working  Net 

Receipts.         Expenses.       Reeelj»ti. 

X.  X.  X. 

England  and 

Wales       41,888,065  19,887,488  21,995,582 

ScotUnd  ..    5,287,829  2,583,786     2,668,543 

Ireland     ..    2,272,886  1,181,591     1,090,795 


48,892,780  23,152,860  25,789,920 

*  The  total  net  receipts,  as  above  £. 

shown,  amount  to        ....     25,789,920 

It  is  approximately  estimated  that 
the  interest  on  the  preferen- 
tial capital  averages  4i  per 
cent,  and  therefore  absorbs    14,509,845 

Leaving  a  balance  (representing 
about  5  per  cent  interest  on 
the  ordinary  capital)  of       . .     11,280,575 

*  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  it  is  the  rights, 
interests,  and  privileges  of  the  ordinary  stock- 
holders which  must  form  the  main  subject  of 
negotiation  for  the  transfer  of  the  railways  to 
the  State. 

'The  consideration  of  the  matter  will  be 
most  advantageously  conducted  by  basing  the 
proposals  on  strictly  equitable  grounds  only, 
and  in  following  out  this  view  it  may  be  stated 
that,  were  an  mdividual  negotiating  for  the 
purchase  of  property  of  a  similar  nature,  the 
first  recognised  rule  to  be  applied  would  be, 
that  an  investment  producing  5  per  cent  per 
annum,  subject  to  fluctuation,  but  with  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  either  increase  or  decrease 
to  any  material  extent,  is  worth  twenty  years! 

Eurchase.  Then  would  be  considered  the  pro- 
ability  of  an  increase  or  decrease  during  the 
next  twenty  years;  and  such  additions  or  de- 
ductions would  be  made  as  on  that  principle 
might  be  found  right;  the  estimate  of  &e 
future  being  based  on  the  experience  of  the* 
past  The  fact  that  the  State  is  in  this  case 
substituted  for  the  individual  does  not,  of 
course,  vary  the  principle  upon  which  the  cal- 
culation should  be  made ;  but  as  it  would  be 
obviously  impracticable  for  some  of  the  lines 
to  be  taken  over  bv  the  State,  and  others  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  pres^itt  proprietors,  the 
transfer  must  be  made  compulsory,  and  for 
this  compulsion  a  liberal  compensation  should 
of  course  be  allowed. 

'Assuming  negotiations  to  have  couuueDOtd, 
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the  claim  to  be  made  upon  the  State  would 
consist  of  three  leading  items : — 

^  The  first,  alr^ulj  sufQoientlj  explained,  is 
the  twenty  years*  purchase  of  the  net  income 
of  the  last  year,  which  amounts  to  224,611,- 

5oo;. 

*  The  second  is  the  consideration  to  be  paid 
in  respect  of  the  probable  increase  of  income 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  to  be  ascertained 
by  reference  to  past  experience.* 

Mr.  Benson  then  proceeds  to  show  that 
during  the  last  nine  years  the  average  yearly 
increase  has  amounted  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
net  income  on  the  ordinary  capital,  and  that 
we  may  calculate  the  progressive  increase  of 
the  next  twenty  years  to  be  equal  to  ten 
years'  purchase  of  the  net  income  of  1871, 
which  would  amount  to  112,305,760/. 

^Thc  third  is  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  compulsory  sale,  and  this,  it  is  believed,  is 
very  generally  considered  to  be  only  fairly 
stated  at  10  per  cent,  or  83,601,725/. 

*  A  clearer  view  of  the  position  of  both  the 
shareholders  and  the  Government  will  be  shown 
by  tabulating  the  foregoing  figures,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  and  to  which  attention  is  particu- 
larly directed. 

*  Twenty  years*  purchase  of  the 
present  net  income,  11,230,- 
575/.,  on  the  ordinary  capital,       •    £. 
280,250,152/.,  amounts  to.  .    224,611,500 

Ten  yejirs*  purchase  of  the  same 
net  income,  to  represent  the 
estimated  progressive  in- 
crease during  the  next  twenty 
years,  is  equal  to 112,305,750 


Together 386,917,250 

Bonus  at  10  per  cent,  as  compen- 
sation for  compulsory  sale  .  .     83,691,725 


Making  a  total  of 


370,608,975 


to  be  paid  to  the  present  proprietors  of  ordi- 
nary «tock. 

*•  It  will  be  abundantly  apparent  that  two  of 
these  items  of  account  between  the  State  and 
the  railways  would  not  present  any  difficulty 
whatever  in  arriving  at  their  amount, viz.,  1. 
The  twenty  years*  purchase  of  the  net  income 
of  the  last  year;  2.  The  bonus  for  compulsory 
.sale;  and  that  the  remaining  item,  viz.,  3. 
The  probable  increase  during  the  next  twenty 
years,  would  alone  form  the  subject  of  arbitra- 
tion. At  the  first  glance  the  magnitude  of  the 
total  purchase  money,  as  shown  aoove,  is  some- 
what suu*tling,  representing,  as  it  does,  about 
thirty -three  years*  purchase ;  but  this  complex- 
ion of  the  subject  is  totally  altered  when  it  is 
.considered  to  how  great  an  extent  the  State 
-would  benefit,  as  the  following  remarks  will 
illustrate. 

^  It  may  be  presumed  thast,  in  order  to  supply 
the  necessary  funds,  the  State  would  issue  a 
3^  per  cent.  Stock,  and  the  yearly  interest 
they  would  thus  be  called  upon  to  provide 
would  amount  to  12,971,314/.    It  will  be  suffi- 


cient for  the  present  purpose  to  suppose  that 
the  State  took  over  the  railways  as  from  the 
1st  of  January,  1872.  The  net  income  of  the 
railways  for  the  ending  year  1872,  it  is  esti- 
mated,  would  reach  11,904,400/.,  or  an  increase 
of  6  per  cent,  of  the  income  of  1 871. 

*  The  diflference  would  be,  for  the  moment,  a 
loss  to  the  State ;  but,  as  the  income  continued 
yearly  to  improve,  this  apparent  loss,  even  after 
adding  thereto  compound  interest  at  3)^  per 
cent,  would,  within  four  years,  entirely  disap- 
pear ;  whilst  from  that  date  a  profit  would  be 
annually  experienced,  so  rapidly  accumulatiDg 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  twentieth  year 
(1891),  no  less  a  sum  than  212,846,850/.  would 
have  accrued  to  the  State ;  and  this  condition 
of  things,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  would  be 
thereafter  maintained.* 

We  do  not  pretend  to  verify  these  figures, 
and  they  can,  of  course,  only  be  taken  as  an 
approximation  to  the  facts  of  the  case ; 
moreover,  some  adjustments  will  hdve  to  be 
made  in  the  case  of  railways  paying  no 
dividends.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is 
evident  from  the  different  rates  at  which 
companies  and  (rovemment  can  borrow 
money  that  the  latter  can  deal  liberally  with 
the  former  for  the  purchase  of  their  pro- 
perty without  incurring,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
telegraphs,  the  reproach  of  extravagance, 
and  yet  secure  substantial  and  permanent 
advantages  to  the  community  at  large. 

There  are  not  wanting  high  financial 
authorities  in  support  of  the  State  purchase 
of  railways,  whose  opinions  are  well  known 
in  the  commercial  world,  but  we  cannot 
pmit  specially  to  notice  the  paper  recently 
read  before  the  Statistical  Society  by  Mr.  K 
Biddnlph  Martin,  whose  views,  though  dif- 
fering in  some  details  from  those  which  we 
have  quoted  above  as  to  the  precise  mode 
of  dealing  with  railway  capital,  point  to  the 
same  practical  result 

The  question  of  the  Government  purchase 
of  railways,  so  long  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
in  a  transition  state  from  the  ^  happy  land  * 
of  crotchets  to  that  of  sublunary  realities, 
will,  of  course,  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
through  a  host  of  adverse  critics.  If  the 
financial  difficulties,  so  ingeniously  magnified 
by  Mr.  Newmarch  and  others,  should  by 
any  accident  be  overcome,  many  lines  of 
defence  will  yet  remain  for  the  advocates  of 
inaction. 

The  railway  system  as  it  stands,  wHh  its 
wide  and  f ertUe  field  for  litigation — its  grand 
career  for  rival  managers,  its  ever-growing 
colossal  monopolies — is  to  thousands  of 
English  idolaters  an  object  of  reverence  as 
precious  as  ever  was  Diana  to  the  craftsmen 
of  Ephesus.  The  iconoclasts  who  rashly 
touch  the  shrine  of  these  worshippers  must- 
be  prepared  for  an  uproar.     And  the  itatvs 
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quo  will  be  defended  not  only  on  grounds  of 
self-ioterest,  but  of  sentiment.  We  shall 
have  a  brigade  of  alarmists  who  will  warn 
OS  that  *•  Communism '  is  the  goal  to  which 
all  this  sort  of  legislation  must  tend ;  that 
*we  are  turning  the  nation  into  a  great  co- 
operative society  for  the  management  of  its 
locomotion.'  Ixie  simple  answer  to  these 
suggestions  is,  that  as  Uie  nation  is  already 
a  co-operative  society  for  the  purpose  of 
managing  not  only  its  mails  and  messages, 
bat  its  army,  navy,  and  police,  the  extension 
of  the  same  principle  to  our  locomotion 
and  our  traffic  cannot  be,  at  all  events,  more 
than  a  development  of  the  same  revolu- 
tionary principles  on  which  we  are  already 
acting  so  successfully.  Nobody  proposes 
that  the  State  should  work  on  railways  or 
any  other  industrial  monoply  for  profit. 
The  question  is  simply  whether  the  profits, 
which  in  the  hands  of  companies  have  to  be 
squeezed  out  of  all  such  enterprises,  should, 
pro  publico  bono,  be  foregone  together,  and 
applied  to  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  our  internal  communications. 

But  it  is  asked  by  those  who  cannot  con- 
ceal from  themselves  the  final  result  towards 
which  we  are  gravitating,  *Does  not  the 
Bill  now  before  Parliament  arm  the  Govern- 
ment with  adequate  powers  to  abate  the 
evils  with  which  we  are  threatened,  and  to 
coerce  insubordinate  railway  companies  into 
obedience  ?  *  *  Try,  at  all  events,'  they  say, 
*what  the  Commissioners  to  be  appointed 
under  this  Bill  can  do  for  you,  before  you 
attempt  an  operation  so  gigantic,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  some  critics  so  visionary,  as  the 
absorption  of  railways  by  the  State.'  This 
dilatory  plea  would  doubtless  possess  some 
force  if  the  measure  under  consideration 
really  armed  the  executive  with  such  powers 
as  could  be  exercised,  both  equitably  and 
efficiently,  in  the  public  interests.  But  un- 
fortunately the  Bill,  as  it  now  stands,  does 
not  hold  out  the  slightest  prospect  of  such  a 
result.  Its  leading  principle  (if  it  may  be 
said  to  have  one)  is,  that  all  railways  through- 
out the  kingdom  should  be  open,  without 
let  or  hindrance,  to  the  transit  of  travel  and 
traffic,  irrespective  of  and  beyond  the  lines 
of  existing  companies.  In  other  words, 
railways  are  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were 
one  interest.  Now,  if  the  State  were  pre- 
pared to  buy  the  railways  and  pay  for  them, 
this  principle  would  not  only  be  a  perfectly 
sound  one,  but  its  adoption  would  realise 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  aimed  at 
by  State  purchase.  But  the  new  tribunal 
about  to  be  created  is,  by  the  Bill  as  it  now 
•tands,  empoweipd  to  make  regulations 
binding  on  all  railways  still  presumed  to 
retain  their  rights  as  independent  corpora- 


tions. In  other  words,  a  court,  from  which 
there  may  be  no  appeal,  is  to  be  invested 
with  the  power  of  overriding  and  partially 
repealing  all  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  on  the 
faith  of  which  shareholders  have  expended 
their  capital.  It  is  difficult  to  criticise  a 
measure  which  has  not  yet  assumed  its  final 
form,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  scheme 
which,  while  it  arbitrarily  takes  away  the 
powers  conferred  by  the  Legislature,  at- 
tempts to  force  reluctant  partners  into  a 
compulsory  combination,  without  providing 
for  any  equitable  adjustment  of  their  sepa- 
rate interests,  should  have  encountered,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  choral  protest  from  the 
railway  world. 

But  if  the  equity  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fop- 
tescue's  Bill  is  doubtful,  still  more  question- 
able is  its  efficiency  for  the  only  end  such  a 
measure  can  be  intended  to  promote.  The 
railway  companies  which,  whether  righUy 
or  wrongly,  consider  themselves  to  be  ag- 
grieved by  it  will,  of  course,  if  it  passes,  set 
themselves  to  work  to  defeat  any  provisions 
which  they  may  consider  adverse  to  their 
interests.  Nor  will  their  task  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult one.  Compulsory  through-rates  and 
mail  arrangements  will  afford  fruitful  topics 
of  dispute,  and  if  the  railway  companies  can 
only  start  with  a  real  grievance,  they  will  be 
sure  in  the  end  to  have  the  best  of  it  in  any 
quarrel  with  the  Board  of  Trade  and  their 
Commissioners.  Mr.  Martin  predicts  that, 
if  such  a  tribunal  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Railway  Traffic  Bill  were  really  armed  with 
the  authority  it  would  require,  it  would 
practically  be  a  *  Board  of  Control,'  similar 
to  that  famous  Board  which  only  existed  as 
the  precursor  of  imperial  power.  We  fully 
endorse  this  prediction,  and  believing,  as  we 
do,  that  sooner  or  later  this  organic  change 
must  be  made,  we  should  greatly  prefer  to 
see  it  accomplished  at  once,  or  as  speedily 
as  may  be,  without  a  preliminary  process  of 
irritation  which  can  only  render  all  its 
stages  the  more  difficult  by  the  sense  of 
unfairness  which  all  meddlesome  and  one- 
sided legislation  invariably  engenders. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  fairiy 
the  difficulties  attending  any  effort  to  carry 
out  the  only  railway  reform  which  we  consi- 
der worth  attempting ;  and  we  believe  that 
those  difficulties  are  less  formidable  than 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  be.  The 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  a  successful 
solution  of  this  problem  are  unquestionable. 
Sir  Rowland  Hill,  in  his  Report  appended 
to  that  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1866, 
thus  enumerates  them  : — 

1.  A  pecuniary  gain  to  the  State. 

2.  A  gain  to  railway  proprietors  in  steadi- 
ness and  security  of  income. 
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8.  Security  against  Parliamentary  contests, 
now  80  costly. 

4.  A  reduction,  eventually  large,  in  fares, 
freights,  &c, 

5.  Greater  efficiency  of  management 

6.  Increased  postal  facilities,  and  a  cheap 
.parcels'  delivery. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  considerable 
saving  in  the  working  expenses  of  railways, 
involving  a  reduction,  according  to  Mr, 
Graves,  of  not  less  than  25  per  cebt  on  their 
present  amount  But,  be  it  renpembered, 
the  question  we  have  to  consider  is  not  sim- 
ply whether  the  immediate  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  the  assumption  of  rainvays  by 
the  Government  are  worth  the  difficulties 
and  controversies  such  a  change  may  in- 
volve. It  is  not  whether  the  accommodar 
tion  the  community  now  enjoys  is  sufficiently 

food,  or  the  inconveniences  suffered  are  suf- 
ciently  endurable  to  induce  us  to  accept  our 
present  lot,  rather  than  exchange  it  for  ano- 
ther of  the  conditions  of  which  we  are  igno- 
rant It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to 
evils  inherent  in  our  present  system  for 
which  State  management  promises  to  effec- 
tual remedy ;  but  it  is,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  rather  in  anticipation  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  best  interests  of  the 
community,  when  railway  amalgamation 
shall  have  run  its  full  course,  that  we  invite 
a  calm  and  careful  consideration  of  the  only 
alternative  available  for  their  protection. 

It  is  too  late  to  inquire  what  might  have 
been  the  result  had  we  followed  the  example 
of  our  CJontinental  neighbours,  by  mapping 
out  the  country,  granting  concessions  for 
long  periods,  and  retaining  the  reversion  in 
the  hands  of  the  State.  The  contrast  pre- 
sented between  that  system  and  our  own  has 
been  truly  described  by  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Locke*  as  one  *  between  method  and  confu- 
sion in  a  matter  of  supreme  national  inte- 
rest ;  there  led  and  guided  by  the  sovereign 
power,  here  ungovemed  and  undefended, 
abandoned  to  every  kind  of  attack,  and  only 
conscious  of  authority  in  the  shape  of  exac- 
tions.' 

The  utter  disregard  of  all  law  and  feystem, 
under  which  our  internal  communications 
have  been  constructed,  will  render  the  rail- 
ways of  England  a  permanent  monument  of 
the  ridiculous  and  disastrous  achievements  of 
*  healthy  competition '  and  *  independent  en- 
terprise,' embarked  in  hopeless  and  unequal 
race  with  gigantic  industrial  monopolies. 
But  the  experience  of  the  past,  no  less  than 
tlie  manifest  tendencies  of  the  present,  may 
afford  us  a  timely  warning  for  the  future  ; 


and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have,  at  all 
events,  learnt  the  futility  of  all  attempts  to 
manage  our  railway  companies  by  arming  a 
subordinate  department  of  the  Govemraent 
with  powers  to  scold  and  irritate,  where  it 
cannot  command,  and  to  issue  orders  where 
it  cannot  impose  penalties  on  disobedience. 
We  have  tried  the  *  laissez  f aire '  policy,  and 
it  has  failed ;  we  have  tried  a  meddlesome 
policy,  and  it  has  failed  also.  We  have  now, 
in  the  language  of  Captain  Tvler,  to  meet 
the  coming  day  when  all  the  railways, 
having  completed  their  several  systems,  may, 
and  probably  in  their  own  interests  will, 
*  combine  together  to  take  advanti^  of  the 
public'  In  the  face  of  this  contingency  we 
have  simply  to  make  our  choice  between  two 
alternatives— either  '  to  let  the  State  manage 
the  railways,  or  to  let  the  railways  manage 
the  State.' 


*  Presidential  Address  at  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers. 


Art.  IV. — Autumnn  on  the  Spey,  By  A. 
R  Knox,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  John  Van  Voorst 
1872. 

We  gladly  welcome  Mr.  Knox  back  in  a 
field  of  literature  he  has  done  much  to 
make  his  own.  When  he  published,  in  1 849, 
his  first  work,  *  Ornithological  Rambles  in 
Sussex,'  we  introduced  him  in  these  pages* 
to  our  readers  as  *'  a  sportsman  and  a  seen 
one,'  ^d  yet  as  so  '  genuine  an  enthusiast ' 
in  natural  history  that,  whilst  mere  sports- 
men at  the  coverside  were  *  chiding  at  the 
long  delays  of  reluctant  reynard,  or  brooding 
sadly  over  the  low  price  of  com  and  the 
treachery  of '  these  *  public  men,'  he  could 
"find  a  *  philosophic  interest'  in  *  watching  for 
a  very  scarce  bird,  the  Melizophilua  Sartr 
fordiensiSy  whilst  the  fox-hounds  were  draw- 
ing the  great  gorse  covers.'  In  fine  we  gave 
him  almost  the  highest  praise  which  could 
be  awarded  to  anyone  in  this  field  of  litera- 
ture in  saying  that  *  he  continually  reminds 
us  of  our  old  delight.  White,  of  Selbome.' 
The  present  book  is  of  the  same  type 
with  his  first,  and  leads  us  to  retract  notmng 
of  our  former  commendation.    The 

*  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
Testa  diu ' 

is,  in  his  case,  absolutely  true  equally  of  his 
love  of  nature,  his  zeal  for  natural  history, 
and  hb  love  of  sport  True  it  is  that  the 
chief  sports  now  are  salmon-fishing  and 
deer-stalldng  instead  of  fox-hunting.    But 
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the  flow  of  seven -and-twenty  years,  with, 
it  may  be,  the  breaking  of  as  many  bones 
as  oar  articulated  condition  makes  it  conve- 
nicBi  to  have  re*set,  may  have  brought  about 
tluB  change.  Still  the  old  fox-hunter  often 
reappears  in  the  present  stalker  and  salmon 
fisherman ;  and  connects,  by  a  magic  circle, 
the  different  sports,  as  where  he  tells  us  in 
one  of  his  exciting  salmon  struggl 


'Notwithstanding  the  thrill  of  delight  that 
dectrifies  every  fisherman  at  the  moment  when 
he  hooks  a  big  salmon— especially  if  he  has 
pre?iously  raised  him  unsuccessfully  two  or 
three  times — yet  I  never  could  share  the  feel- 
ings of  some  anglers  of  my  acquaintance  who 
arer  that  they  would  then  willingly  hand  over 
the  rod  to  a  less  fastidious  sportsman,  and  that 
the  subsequent  contest  and  even  the  landing 
of  your  fish  are  comparatively  uninteresting. 
Such  a  proceeding  appears  to  me  to  be  precisely 
I  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  a  master  of  hounds 
vbo.  while  hunting  his  own  pack,  would,  im- 
mediately after  finding  his  first  fox,  call  them 
off  in  quest  of  a  second,  thus  completely  ignor- 
ing the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  the  glorious  ex- 
dtement  of  the  first  burst,  and  all  those  *'  mov- 
ing accidents  by  flood  and  field  "  that  consti- 
tute the  great  charm  of  fox-hunting,  and  in 
which  the  true  salmon-fisher  equally  partici- 
pates.' 

Salmon-fishing,  moreover,  as  pursued  by 
Mr.  Knox,  is,  as  we  shall  see,  not  the  self- 
sparing  indolent  gratification  of  sitting  in  a 
pnnt  and  bobbing  for  gudgeons,  but  a  «port 
abounding  in  physical  exertion,  and  even  at- 
tended at  times  with  no  little  risk.  Here  is 
his  experience  of  following  a  big  and  some- 
what desperate  fish  by  wading  as  far  as  he 
could  wade,  in  long  heavy  boots,  and  swim- 
ming when  he  could  wade  no  longer : — 

*  One  afternoon  I  was  engaged  with  a  very 
heavy  fish.  The  stream  was  strong,  the  tackle 
delicate,  and  Uie  flv  exceedingly  minute,  so 
that  '*  give  and  take .  was  the  only  policy  like- 
ly to  be  successful  I  had  already  crossed  two 
streams  that  intercepted  me  from  the  main  cur- 
rent, down  which  the  .salmon  was  rushing, 
when  I  came  upon  a  third,  running  in  at  right 
an^es  to  the  latter,  and  certainly  not  more 
than  thirty  feet  vride,  which  it  was,  of  course, 
necessary  to  cross.  The  shingle  on  the  near 
shore  sloped  away  most  invitingly,  and  although 
the  opposite  bank  looked  a  little  steep  as  I 
threw  a  hurried'  glance  across,  yet  at  that  mo- 
ment I  n^er  anticipated  any  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing \L  When  about  halfway  over,  however, 
I  found  myself  suddenly  out  of  my  depth, 
holding  up  my  rod  with  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  trying  to  assist  my  over- weighted  legs 
in  swimming  across — a  far  more  arduous  task 
than  I  had  imagined.  Arrived  there,  however, 
I  found  that  my  troubles  had  only  just  begun. 
I  stru^ed  in  vain  to  climb  the  perpendicular 
side.  1  felt  as  if  a  ton  weight  was  fastened  to 
each  leg,  and  at  last,  after  repeated  exertions, 
became  so  exhausted  that,  with  a  sudden  con- 


sciousness of  immediate  danger,  I  dropped  the 
rod,  held  on  with  both  hands  at  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  and  once  more  strained  every  efibrt  to 
ascend.  All  in  vain  :  so  throwing  myself  on 
my  back,  I  succeeded  in  swimming  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  opposite  shore,  and 
felt  not  a  little  thankful  when  I  reached  it 
again  in  safety.' 

Now  the  maintenance  amongst  us  of  sport- 
ing habits  such  as  these  seems  to  us  to  be  a 
matter  of  national  importance.  We  own  to 
having  comparatively  little  to  say  for  the  fash- 
ionabk  battue ,  and  the  thousand  almost  do- 
mestic pheasants  crowded  into  <  a  warm  cor- 
ner '  to  be  butchered  by  so-called  sportsmen 
who,  with  three  breech-loaders  each  and  an 
appropriate  number  of  attendants  to  load 
them  as  often  as  they  are  fired,  know  none 
of  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  except  the  show- 
ing their  skill  in  the  actual  taking  away  of 
life.  But  little  as  it  may  be  easy  to  say  for 
the  modern  battue  and  its  wholesale  destruo-*s^ 
tion,  there  never  probably  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  important  to  maintain  amongst 
our  young  men  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  a  love  of  real  *01d  English'  sport 
The  tendencies  of  the  age  have,  in  almost 
every  direction,  an  enervating  influence  upon 
the  physical  condition  of  these  as  of  almost 
all  classes  of  our  population.  Most  of  the 
rough  edges  of  life  have  become  comfortably 
cushioned  for  such.  There  is  little  to  test 
resolution  or  to  brace  them  up  to  a  high  tone 
of  manliness,  and  whilst  this  is  so,  there  are 
in  abundance  counter-influences  at  work. 
The  intense  business  of  the  busy,  the  listless 
sauntering  of  the  idle,  the  desperate  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  distinction  in  commercial  busi- 
ness and  professional  life,  all  tend  to  deteri- 
orate the  physical  condition  of  the  higher 
ranks  of  Young  England ;  and  ail  make  more 
valuable  to  us  as  a  nation  whatever  leads  our 
young  men  to  out-of-door  exercise, — all  the 
better  when  there  is  a  certain  ruf^^edness  and 
even  risk  about  its  character.  The  easy  driv- 
ing of  the  officers  of  the  empire  to  their  posts 
on  the  battle-field  in  luxurious  carriages  was 
the  harbinger  of  the  mighty  breakdown  of 
thegallant  French  army  at  Sedan. 

The  hunting  field  in  England  is  of  national 
importance.  But  of  all  our  home  dominions 
Scotland  now  holds  out  to  us  by  far  the  most 
of  these  advantages.  The  Mand  of  brown 
heath  and  shaggy  wood,'  the  mountains,  the 
moors,  the  bogs,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
deer  forests  of  Scotland,  remain  untainted  by 
the  breath  of  our  dangerously  abundant  per- 
sonal comforts,  and  the  idle  wave  of  enervat- 
ing luxury  breaks  idly  at  the  foot  of  Corry 
Habbie.  As  more  and  more  our  own  fens  are 
drained  and  tilled,  our  wilds  disafforested, 
our  wastes  enclosed,  and  our  ground  sanio 
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threatened  by  Lands  Improvement  Acts,  we 
must  look  to  Scotland,  which  is  yearly  be- 
coming more  and  more  the  great  national 
sporting  ground  of  Great  Britain,  for  the 
peaceful  training  of  the  thews  and  sinews 
and  cool  heads  and  strong  hearts  of  our  young 
men,  which  was  given  in  right  warlike  fash- 
ion of  old  to  their  distant  progenitors  by  the 
ever  ready  martial  assaults  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots  of  antiquity. 

Amongst  the  Scottish  districts  which  serve 
this  good  purpose  for  us,  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  fairer  than  that  which  Mr.  Knox  lays 
before  us  in  this  volume.  It  is  most  fitly 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  from 
whose  princely  castle,  as  the  introduction 
tells  us,  most  of  its  contents  were  written  in 
{Successive  autumns  to  *  friends  in  the  South  ' 
— poor  stay-at-home  Southeras  whose  nerves 
were  not  being  braced  by  the  invigorating 
air  of  the  eastern  Highlands.  The  failure  in 
the  direct  line  of  the  Dukes  of  Gordon  trans- 
ferred this  glorious  inheritance  to  the  Dukes 
of  Richmond  ;  the  second  of  whom  now  pos- 
sesses it  For  all  its  high  purposes  it  could 
not  have  passed  into  nobler  or  better  hands ; 
and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  who,  like 
the  author,  have  tasted  the  hospitalities  of 
Gordon  Castle  bears  witness  that,  as  for  still 
higher,  so  certainly  for  those  special  uses  of 
such  an  heritage  to  which  we  have  above  al- 
luded, it  could  not  have  been  held  by  any 
more  able  to  enter  themselves  gracefully,  yet 
heartily,  into  the  various  sports,  for  which  the 
district  gives  such  abundant  room,  or  more 
ready  with  kindly  courtesy  to  impart  to  others 
a  full  share  of  such  enjoyments  than  are  its 
noble  owners.  Here  the  true  old  British 
character  of  sport  survives ;  for  whilst  there 
is  wild  and  hardy  work  enougli  to  test  the 
sturdiest  manhood,  there  is  room  too  for  those 
of  the  tenderer  sex  who— 

^  In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
Shew  they  are  come  of  gentle  race.' 

Nay,  we  have  even  read  in  the  papers  of 
the  day  that  one  prelate,  at  least,  of  the 
feebler  South  has  succeeded  in  landing  from 
the  waters  of  the  Spey  salmon  which  no 
stream  in  all  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  could 
rival. 

In  many  of  these  sports,  deer-stalking, 
roe-driving,  wild-fowl  shooting,  and  above 
all  salmon-fishing,  Mr.  Knox  makes  his 
reader  a  partaker  with  him,  intermingling, 
as  is  his  wont  with  his  sporting  chronicles, 
natural  history,  geology,  and  descriptions  of 
scenery,  which  make  his  pages  charming^  to 
the  lover  of  the  country  and  the  natunuist, 
as  well  as  to  the  professed  sportsman. 

The  scene  of  his  operations  is  the  valley 
of  the  Spey — the  second  river  in  Scotland 


for  its  extent  of  basin  and  volume  of  water ; 
but  the  first  in  the  rapidity  of  its  flow  and 
in  the  picturesque  wildness  of  the  mountain 
from  which  its  earlier  waters  are  disUIbd. 
Its  defect  in  the  eyes  of  the  utilitarian,  that 
the  month  through  which  it  empties  itself 
into  the  sea  makes  it  unnavigable  for  vessels 
of  any  draught,  is  really  the  cause  of  one  of 
its  great  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  ^>OTts- 
man.     The  great  height  of  its  spring  head, 
1 200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  vastness  of 
the  mountain  ridges  which  it  drains  give  it  at 
once  its  unequalled  rapidity  of  flow  and  its 
tendencies  to  spates,  which  rise  often  into 
the  condition  of  floods,  carrying  with  them 
boulders,  in  mass  and  multitude  so  great  that 
it  chokes  with  them  its  own  lower  channel, 
heaping  them  up  into  banks  which  forbid 
navigation,  but  which  supply  pools,  and  tor- 
rent rushes  and  riipids,  which  are  the  favour- 
ite haunts  of  the  salmon,  as  their  instinct 
leads  them  from  the  deep  to  the  high  gra- 
velly spawning-beds  of  the  far  inland  river. 
The  Spey  is  not  one  of  those  unfathered 
rivers  for  whose  parentage  a  multitqde  of 
different  bogs  may  dispute.     Its  rise  is  in  a 
small  well-marked  pooll200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  the  district  of  Lochaber, 
upon  the  south-east  spur  of  the  Corrymnich 
Mountain,  whose  north-western  slopes  look 
down  upon  Loch  Ness.     Its  course  is  north- 
easterly to  the  sea;  at  first  it  flows  gene- 
rally more  due  east,  as  if  it  would  assault 
the  roots  of  the  great  Grampian  range,  but 
as  it  gets  near  to  them  it  inclines  toward  the 
north,  and  runs  along  the. somewhat  wide  vatJ 
ley  wiiich  lies  between  them  and  the  Monad- 
leadh  range.  We  know  no  grander  walk  which 
the  lover  of  mountain  scenery  can  take  than 
from  Castleton,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
the  Dee,  right  across  the  Invercauld  Forest 
to  the  roots  of  the  giant  Ben  Macdhui,  and 
then  leaving  the  great  granite  mass  of  the 
Cairn  Gorm   Hills  tp  the  left,  penetrating 
through  the  pine  woods  of  Rothie  Murchus 
down  into  tlie  valley  of  the  Spey.     If  the 
traveller  should  pass  this  route   on   some 
autumn  day  when  all  the  winds  have  been 
let  loose  from  their  caverns  and  come  with 
thunder  and  storm  upon  their  wings ;  when, 
as  their  hurricane  might  bursts  upon  yq|i,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  keep  the  uncertain 
footing  which  the  granite  slabs  scarcely  af- 
ford;   when   the    precipitous  side   of   the 
Cairn  Gorm  is  at  one  moment  black  with 
the  descending  flood  of  the  mountain  storm, 
and  the  next  glowing  like  a  Titan's  mirror 
in  the  brightest  sunshine,  while  the  ptarmi- 
gan,   beaten    down    from    their  congenial 
heights,   come  within    stone's  throw   with 
drooping  wings  around  you,   he   will  see 
I  sights,  and  hear  sounds,  and  have  feelings 
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roiBed,  which  never  leave  him  whilst  me- 
mory  lasts. 

The  early  course  of  the  river  is  wild,  but 
barren,  and,  when  shallow,  diverted  into 
pools  and  fens;  but  as  it  rolls  onward,  it 
becomes  clothed  with  all  the  materials  of 
beanty ;  here  it  is  a  broad,  swift,  unbroken 
stream,  bordered  with  pine  wood,  here  di- 
versified with  all  the  coloured  beaches  of  the 
old  red  sandstone  through  which  it  is  flow- 
ing, and  which  open  on  each  side  into  the 
most  striking  ravines,  whilst  here  and  there 
it  has  been  spanned  by  ancient  bridges,  and 
evermore  along  its  course  is  identified  with 
many  of  the  most  striking  records  of  old 
Highland  life. 

There  is  hardly  a  reach  without  it«  tradi- 
tion ;  handing  down  by  the  way  in  which 
the  story  is  interwoven  with  the  scenery  the 
rugged  romantic  old  past  into  the  tamer  life 
of  the  present.  So  looked  Dr.  Maccullooh 
on  the  Highland  castle  on  Loch-anechan : — 

*•  Its  ancient  celebrity,'  he  sajs,  ^is  conside- 
rable, since  it  was  one  of  the  strongholds  of 
the  Cumyns — the  particular  individual  whose 
name  is  attached  to  it  being  the  ferocious  per- 
sonage known  by  the  name  of  the  Wolf  of  Ba- 
denoch.  It  has  passed  now  to  a  tenant  not 
more  ferocious,  who  is  an  apt  emblem  and  re- 
presentative of  the  red-handed  Highland  chief. 
The  eagle  has  built  his  eyrie  in  the  walls.  I 
counted  the  sticks  of  his  nest,  but  had  too 
much  respect  for  this  worthy  successor  to  an 
ancient  Highland  dynasty  to  displace  one  twig. 
His  progeny,  it  must  be  admitted,  have  but  a 
hard  bed,  but  the  Red  Oumyn  did  not  proba- 
bly lie  more  at  his  ease.* 

So  flows  the  river  on,  till  from  its  moun- 
tain cradle  full  of  rich  tradition  it  loses  it- 
self at  Garmouth  and  Kingston  in  the  ocean, 
the  voice  of  romantic  history  dying  out  like 
the  flow  of  the  river  into  the  dead  level  of 
far  more  commonplace  life,  for  we  are  told 
— *in  a  house  at  Kingston,  which  some  re- 
member to  have  seen,  belonging  to  the 
Knight  of  Innes,  the  clergy  of  Moray  are 
said  to  have  presented  Charles  II.  with  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant j  which  bears 
that  it  was  "  taken  and  subscribed  by  King 
Charies  II.  at  Spey,  June  28,  1650;"'  but 
it  was  sworn  and  signed  by  His  Majesty  on 
tlie  Sabbath  before  he  landed.  As  the  ves- 
sel which  brought  Charles  from  Holland 
could  not  come  into  the  harbour,  a  boat  was 
sent  out  to  land  the  king.  The  boat,  how- 
ever, could  not  approach  sufficiently  near  the 
shore  to  enable  the  king  to  land  dryshod, 
whereupon  one  Milne,  turning  his  broad 
shoulders  to  the  king,  quietly  bade  His  Ma- 
jesty *  loup  on,'*  and  so,  *  louping  on '  to  the 
shoulders  of  Milne  (whose  family  bore  ever 


*  *  Speyside/  by  John  Longmoir,  p.  8. 


after  the  name  of  King  Milne),  the  Stuart 
Prince  landed,  in  the  vain  hope  of  being 
able  to  reclaim  his  ancient  kingdom. 

The  river,  frort  the  great  space  it  drains 
and  from  the  height  of  the  mountains  which 
supply  its  waters,  is  liable  to  great  floods. 
Some  of  these  have  amounted  to  inunda- 
tions, and  there  are  few  more  harrowing 
scenes  depicted  than  some  of  those  which 
may  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Lauder's  account  of  the  great  flood  of 
1829.* 

The  twelve  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Spey  are  those  which  form  the  scene  of  Mr, 
Knox's  fishing  experience.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  river  are  the  lucrative  fisheries  which 
yield  so  goodly  a  rent  to  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond. The  late  Duke,  in  evidence  which 
he  gave  l)efore  the  Committee  on  railways, 
valued  the  fishery  of  nine  miles  of  the  river 
at  12,000/.,f  and  it  has  certainly  not  fallen 
off  in  value  since  that  time.  But  it  is  not 
with  the  various  descriptions  of  net-fishing 
that  we  have  to  do,  but  with  the  exciting 
exploits  of  the  rod  and  the  single  gut,  no- 
where more  exciting  than  here,  where  the 
*  Spey  throw '  has  its  own  glory — full  of  in- 
terest even  to  watch,  glorious  successfully  to 
accomplish.  In  this  noble  art,  Mr.  Knox  is 
evidently  a  great  proficient,  as  beyond  all 
doubt  he  is  a  thorough  enthusiast  His 
writings  have  that  charm  which  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm  alone  can  give  them — you  fish 
with  him  as  you  read.  And  even  the  reader 
who  is  not"  a  devotee  of  the  gentle  art  is 
taken  captive  by  the  vigour  of  his  descrip- 
tions; by  his  thorough  enjoyment  of  the 
scenery  around  him,  and  perhaps  above  all 
by  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  and  the 
genuine  love  of  all  the  wild  creatures  round 
him,  which  is  continually  reappearing  in  his 
pages.  Yet  there  is  no  tiresome  obtruding 
of  difficult  questions  on  the  reader.  His 
tone  on  these  is  well  expressed  in  his  deal- 
mg  with  the  salmon  : — 

*  Notwithstanding  the  flood  of  light  that  has 
been  thrown  of  late  years  on  the  biography  of 
the  salmon  by  patient  observers  and  zealous 
pisciculturists,  how  much  still  remains  un- 
known and  obscure!  If  any  long-disputed 
point  has  latterly  been  more  satisfactorily  set- 
tled than  another,  it  is  that  the  parr,  the  sam- 
let, the  grilse,  and  the  salmon  are  really  but 
one  and  the  same  fish  at  diflerent  periods  of 
its  existence ;  yet,  but  a  few  years  ago,  one  of 
our  most  distinguished  ichthyologists  assiu'ed 
me  that  the  parr  was  a  distinct  species.  Warned 
by  the  errors  into  which  even  scientific  lumi- 

*  We  are  glad  to  see  an  atinonDcement  of  the 
reprint  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder's  valuable 
work,  which  is  interestinf;^  alike  to  the  lover  of 
natural  Fcenery  and  to  the  student  of  geology. 

f  LoDgmuir's '  Spey  side/  p.  11. 
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naries  may  occasionally  fall  when  dealing  sum- 
marily with  questions  so  full  of  difBculties,  I 
shall  avoid  every  *^  quaatio  f>exata^^  connected 
with  the  history  of  Salmo  aalar.' — P.  68. 

And  so  he  does.  And  yet  hero  is  close  fol- 
lowing this  disclaimer  a  beaatiful  and  highly 
characteristic  piece  of  natural  history — 
speculation  founded  upon  that  close,  patient 
oDservation  which  is  the  distinguishing  fa- 
culty of  every  successful  naturalist  *  Spey 
flies,'  he  tells  us  (p.  64),  *  are  simple  and  un- 
assuming, both  in  composition  and  appear- 
ance.' With  these  comparatively  dull  flies 
of  the  modest  native  pattern  the  newly  run 
fish  in  the  lower  waters  are  more  readily  cap- 
tured than  ^ith  the  most  brilliant  exotics. 
Their  reason  for  this  preference  is  thus  ac- 
counted for : — 

*The  term  "fly"  is  clearly  a  misnomer.  No 
insect  that  ever  winged  the  air  bears  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  of  these  artificial 
lures,  and  even  if  it  did,  the  motion  imparted 
to  the  latter  under  water  would  be  unnatural 
and  impossible.  They  are  evidently  taken  by 
the  salmon  for  some  of  the  numerous  varieties 
of  Crustacea — prawns,  shrimps,  Ac. — ^which, 
with  Echinodermata — starfish,  &c.— constitute 
his  rich  repast  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  A 
conviction  of  the  accuracy  of  this  surmise 
forced  itself  upon  me  a  few  years  ago,  while 
lying  down  on  the  bank  of  a  small  clear  pool, 
at  the  tail  of  a  rush  of  water  through  one  of 
the  lesser  arches  oi  Spey  bridge,  near  Focha- 
bers^ and  attentively  watching  the  motions  of 
a  fly  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  thrown  by  a 
young  friend  of  mine— -an  iiccomplished  fisher- 
man— from  over  the  parapet  above.  Its  undu- 
lating movements  under  water  exactly  resem- 
bled those  of  a  living  shrimp  or  prawn,  while 
the  continuous  play  of  the  long  soft  hackles 
of  the  heron  or  fowl — so  characteristic  of  the 
old  Spey  flies — imitated  still  more  closely  the 
actions  of  those  small,  but  many-legged  crus- 
taceous  'animals,  as  I  had  frequently  observed 
them  in  the  aquarium  of  the  Zoological  So- 
ciety.'—P.  66. 

But  there  is  no  part  of  the  natural  history 
of  this  volume  which  better  pleases  us  than 
the  pleas  which  from  time  to  time  he  puts 
in  to  save  his  favourites  from  the  senseless 
destruction  inflicted  on  them  by  ignorant 
gamekeepers  or  yet  more  ignorant  preservers 
of  game.  To  show  to  wlmt  an  extent  thb 
exterminating  system  has  been  carried,  he 
quotes  from  a  former  work  of  his  own  a  list 
of  *  vermin '  destroyed  on  the  Glengarry  pro- 
perty, which  was  furnished  to  him  by  a 
friend  who  was  himself  the  lessee  of  the 
shootings  at  the  time — from  1837  to  1840 
— and  Dy  whose  orders  the  slaughter  was 
carried  out.  He  omits  the  wild  quadrupeds 
who  equally  figured  on  the  black  list.  But 
here  is  the  entry  of  the  winged  victims  of 
persecution : — 


*  27  white-tailed  eagles. 

15  golden  eagles. 

18  ospreys,  or  fishing  eagles. 

98  blue  hawks,  or  peregrine  falcons. 
275  kites,    commonly    called    salmon-tailed 
gledes. 

5  marsh  harriers,  or  yellow-l^ged  hawks. 
63  goshawks. 

7  orange-l^ged  falcons. 
1 1  hobby  hawks. 

285  common  buzzards. 
871  rough-legged  huzzards. 

3  honey  buzzards. 
462  kestrels,  or  red  hawks. 
78  merlin  hawks. 
9  ash-coloured  hawks,  or  large  blue-tailed 
ditto. 
83  hen  harriers,  or  ring-tailed  ha^ks. 

6  jerfalcoii,  toe-feathered  hawks  (?). 
1481  hooded  or  carrion  crows. 

476  ravens. 
85  homed  owls. 
71  common  fern  owls.* 
3  golden  owls.t 

8  magpies.' 

*  If  we  remember,'  says  Mr.  Knox,  *  that  this 
system  has  been  carried  out  generally  for  many 
past  years  throughout  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
the  preservation  of  grouse,  the  excessive  rarity 
of  the  larger  species  of  FalconicUB  at  the  present 
day  can  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  surprise.  Nu- 
merous keepers  were  employed  in  this  whole- 
sale massacre,  who  received  not  only  liberal 
wages,  but  extra  rewards,  varying  from  Zl,  to 
5^.,  according  to  their  success  in  the  work  of 
extermination.' 

He  proceeds  to  show  how  this  wholesale 
destruction  actually  defeats  its  own  pur- 
pose:— 

*  Since  the  ravages  of  the  grouse  disease,  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  the  preva- 
lence of  that  mysterious  complaint  mav  not  be 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  removal  of  the  natu- 
ral checks  on  the  inordinate  increase  of  the 
species,  fostered  by  so  many  contrivances,  and 
notably  by  the  destruction  of  those  birds  of 
prey  whose  favourite  food  they  constituted. 
The  weak  and  sickly  or  superannuated  mem- 
bers of  a  pack  were  of  course  captured  with  fa- 
cility, while  the  more  vigorous  and  active 
escaped.  Thus  a  sound  stock  survived  for 
breeding,  and  the  result  was  a  healthy  progeny, 
free  from  the  admixture  of  a  degenerate  race 
of  more  numerous  descendants,  naturally  liable 
to  epidemic  disease  and  premature  decay. 
Every  old  grouse-shooter  can  call  to  mind  how 
often  in  former  times,  when  the  peregrine  was 
of  comparatively  common  occurrence,  he  has 
experienced  the  vexation  of  seeing  some  of  his 
wounded  birds  carried  off  by  that  powerful 
falcon,  evidentiy  selected  as  more  easy  victims 
than  the  rest  of  the  pack.  No  predacious  bird 
equals  this  species  in  courage  and  rapidity  of 

*  Probably  the  short-eared  owl  (OtHs  braohyo- 
tos).    Sorely  not  the  insectivorous  night-jar. 

f  The  white  or  barn  owl,  comparatively  raze 

in  Scotland. 
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ffight  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  sickly  or 
otherwise  debilitated  grouse  would  generully 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  hen  harrier,  Cireua 
eycmetit,  formerly  a  common  species,  and  still 
the  least  rare  of  the  larger  Falconidai;  of  the 
marsh  harrier,  Circus  ctruginostis  ;  of  the  com- 
mon buzzard,  BuUo  vulgaris  ;  and  of  the  kite, 
mivtis  regalisJ* 

We  muJ5t  give  our  readers  the  picture  of 
following  with  our  author  the  water  wander- 
ings of  another  of  his  favourites,  and  hear 
his  eloquent  pleadings  for  it  against  its  igno- 
rant detractors : — 

*"  Of  the  many  indigenous  birds  unjustly  pro- 
scribed and  gradually  diminishing  in  number, 
the  water  ouzel,  or  dipper,  Cineltu  aquatieus^ 
appeara  to  me  to  be  the  most  flagrant  example, 
and  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity 
of  recording  my  belief  that  he  is  not  only  an 
injured  innocent  but  an  ill-used  benefactor. 
For  ages  he  has  been  condemned  as  a  supposed 
fievourer  of  trout  and  salmon  spawn,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  such  a  charge  has  no  more  foun- 
dation in  truth  than  the  once  popular  fables  of 
cows  and  goats  being  milked  by  the  hedge-hog 
and  the  night-jar.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observing  this  bird  narrowly,  more  fre- 
quently in  Ireland  and  Wales  than  even  in  Scot- 
knd,  and  I  may  add— though  not  without  a  slight 
pang  of  remorse— that  in  the  stomachs  of  the 
many  specimens  I  have  shot  and  dissected,  even 
when  in  the  commission  of  the  supposed  act  of 
larceny,  I  never  could  detect  any  portion  of  the 
spawn  of  eith^  trout  or  salmon.  Let  us  for  a 
moment  watch  the  manoeuvres  of  a  dipper.  The 
scene  shall  be  one  of  his  favourite  haunts,  the 
rocky  banks  of  a  mountain  burn,  or  the  gravelly 
shallows  of  a  larger  stream.  Perhaps  you  are 
quietly  seated  among  the  heather  above,  resting 
during  the  heat  of  an  autumnal  noon,  and  ad- 
miring the  various  colours  of  the  Mosses, 
Lichens,  and  Lycopodia  that  clothe  the  margin. 
You  are  struck  by  the  loneliness  of  the  scene. 
Nothing  living  appears  to  animate  i  t.  Suddenly 
a  water  ouzel  darts  by,  in  swift,  even  flight, 
close  to  the  surface,  and  alights  on  a  fiat  stone 
in  the  middle  of  the  bum  a  little  lower  down. 
You  are  no  less  struck  by  his  beauty — his  snow- 
white  breast  contrasting  with  his  otherwise  dark 
plumage — ^than  with  his  attitudes  and  perform- 
ances :  nodding  his  head  and  jerking  his  short 
tail  after  the  manner  of  a  wren,  and  then  sud- 
denly plunging  into  the  stream,  where  you  lose 
sight  of  him  until  he  reappears  on  the  surface 
in  a.iew  seconds  a  little  lower  down,  and  per- 
haps resumes  his  position  on  the  same  rock,  or 
flies  to  a  stone  nearer  the  bank.  You  have 
probably  read  or  heard  that  he  can  dive  with 
facility  and  walk  about  at  his  ease  on  the  gra- 
velly bottom.  Now  is  your  time  to  watch  his 
actions  under  water  and  to  judge  for  yourself. 
You  run  quickly  towards  the  spot,  but  are 
careful  to  check  your  speed  and  lie  down 
before  you  reach  it  lest  you  should  alarm  him 
prematurely.  Again  he  rises  from  the  bum, 
rests  for  a  moment  on  a  stone,  and  soon  dis- 
appears once  more  beneath  the  surface.  Kow 
you  repeat  your  former  manoeuvre  and  reach 


the  margin  in  time,  above  the  very  spot  where 
he  has  just  plunged  into  the  clear  shallow 
stream,  and,  looking  dowr,  you  distinctly  see 
him  struggling  with  violent  efforts  to  reach  the 
bottom,  towards  which  his  head  and  body  are 
already  protruded ;  working  his  wings  all  the 
time  with  considerable  exertion  and  apparent 
difficulty,  quite  unlike  the  comparatively 
facile  movements  of  a  coot  or  cormorant 
or  any  bird  of  similar  specific  gravity  when 
in  the  act  of  diving.  Now  he  seems  to 
clutch  the  round  pebbles  for  a  few  seconds  and 
to  be  employed  in  extracting  something  from  • 
among  them,  but  the  ripple  of  the  current  pre- 
vents more  accurate  observation  on  your  ^nrt 
At  last  he  comes  once  more  to  the  surface,  and, 
alarmed  at  your  presence,  darts  along  the  bum. 
His  flight  is  as  even  as  that  of  the  partridge, 
and  he  presents  an  easy  shot  To  satiny 
yourself  of  his  guilt  or  innocence,  you — re- 
luctantly— ^pull  the  trigger  and  he  floats  life- 
less on  the  stream.  Now  for  the  trial  You 
carefully  dissect  his  crop  and  stomach  and 
examine  their  contents,  and  you  discover  seve- 
ral larv89  of  Phryganem  and  Ephemerm^  minute 
beetles,  and  other  aquatic  insects,  and  several 
very  small  freshwater  snails,*  but  you  search 
in  vain  for  the  ova  of  trout  Such  an  incident 
as  I  have  just  hurriedly  described  has  occurred 
to  myself  repeatedly,  and  the  result  of  my 
observations  induces  me  to  believe  not  only  in 
the  harmlessness  of  this  interesting  little  bird 
— whose  spring  song,  by  the  way,  is  exceeding- 
ly melodious,  but  tJoat  instead  of  being  a  de- 
stroyer of  fish-spawn,  he  really  assists  in  its 
preservation,  by  acting  as  a  dheck  on  the 
increase  of  various  pr^acious  water-beettes, 
and  other  aquatic  insects  whose  ravenous  grubs 
or  larv8B  furnish  his  favourite  food.  His  per- . 
secutors  are  therefore,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
amenable  to  the  double  charge  of  injustice  and 
ingratitude.* 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Knox 
is  right  in  his  view  of  the  dipper's  inno- 
cence. Though  there  are,  as  we  know,  still 
some  unconverted  naturalists,  yet  we  can  call 
into  court  an  incomparable  witness,  vfho  al- 
together supports  the  view  above  laid  down. 
We  are  enabled  to  quote  the  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Gould's  *  Birds  of  Great 
britain/  now  in  course  of  publication : — 

*  Among  fishermen,  the  water  ouzel,  or  (7m- 
clus  aqvatieuSy  has  a  bad  character,  from  their 
belief  that  it  feeds  on  the  ova  of  the  trout  and 
salmon ;  hence  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  is 
destroyed  by  every  device,  but  the  charge,  in 
my  opinion,  has  not  been  established,  nor  have 
I  any  reason,  after  taking  considerable  pains 
to  investigate  the  subject,  to  believe  that  it  is 
just  During  my  visit,  in  November,  1859,  to 
Penoyre,  tlie  seat  of  Colonel  Watkins  on  the 
River  Usk,  the  water  ouzels  were  very  plentiful, 
and  his  keeper  informed  me  that  they  were 
then  feeding  on  the  recently  deposited  roe  of 


*  I  have  found  sandhoppers  (2'aUt7'i3  locustqj 
in  the  stomachs  of  some  dippers  killed  on  the 
banks  of  large  rivers. 
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the  trout  and  salmon.  By  the  ColoneFs  desire 
five  specimens  were  shot  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  by  dissection  the  truth  of  this 
assertion,  but  I  found  no  trace  whatever  of 
spawn  in  any  of  them.  Their  hard  gizzards 
were  entirely  filled  with  larvae  of  Fhryganeoi 
and  the  water-beetle  {Hydrophilus).  One  of 
them  had  a  small  bullhead  (Cotttis  gobio)  in  its 
throat,  which  the  bird  had  doubtless  taken 
from  under  a  small  stone.  I  suspect  that 
insects  and  their  larvas,  with  small-shelled 
mollusks,  constitute  their  principal  food :  and 
it  may  be  that  their  labours  ^  in  this  way  are 
rather  beneficial  than  otherwise ;  for  as  many 
aquatic  insects  will  attack  the  ova  and  fry,  their 
destruction  must  bo  an  advantage.  I  believe, 
indeed,  that  birds  generally,  nay  always,  do 
good  rather  than  harm,  in  the  check  they  give 
to  the  undue  extension  of  insect  life.' 

If  wc  think  Mr.  Knox  clearly  right  in  his 
natural  history  as  to  the  hjtrmlessness  of  the 
water  ouzel,  we  do  not  the  less  agree  with 
Lim  in  his  view  that  the  interference  with 
the  balance  of  nature  which  is  implied  in 
the  killing  off  of  whole  species  in  order  to 
protect  the  garae-preservo  is  a  shortaighted 
and  in  the  long  run  a  self-defeating  policy. 
We  have  heard  of  grouse  lands  over  which 
the'^  sportsman  can  scarcely  pass  \  be- 
cause of  the  inordinate  increase  of  the 
viper  upon  them:  that  increase  of  the 
viper  being  the  consequence  of  the  de- 
struction of  its  natural  enemy,  the  beauti- 
ful peregrine  falcon,  who,  in  keeping  down 
the  multiplication  of  the  venomous  reptile, 
had,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  keeper, 
more  than  repaid  his  occasional  feast  upon 
the  weaker  grown  and  diseased  grouse. 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  same  kind 
in  the  case  of  the  noblest  of  our  birds,  the 
golden  eagle : —  ' 

*  In  the  eyes  of  the  experienced  forester  the 
golden  eagle  appears  in  a  different  light  from 
the  sea  eagle,  the  persecuted  abomination  of 
shepherds  from  his  tendency  to  vary  his  fish 
diet  with  an  occasional  lamb.  He  knows  him 
to  bo  a  valuable  ally  to  the  deer-stalker  as  a 
check  upon  the  inordinate  increase  of  the  pro- 
lific blue  hare,  Leptts  ^ariahilU^  which  indeed 
constitutes  his  favourite  prey.  Every  stalker 
can  call  to  mind  how  many  a  goodly  stag  has 
escaped  from  his  rifle,  just,  perhaps,  at  the 
very  moment  when  success  seemed  almost 
certain,  through  one  of  these  animals  starting 
up  before  him,  running  towards  tiie  nearest 
hinds  and  effectually  alarming  those  watchful 
sentinels,  before  the  desired  range  was  attained. 
During  the  autumn  of  1862,  in  the  forest  of 
Braemar,  I  had  the  pleasure  almost  every  day 
of  obgerving  the  golden  eagle  in  his  native 
haunts.  I  well  remember  my  first  view  of  the 
noble  bird  in  this  forest  He  was  soaring  at  a 
great  height,  eveiy  now  and  then  arresting  his 
career  and  hovering  in  the  air  like  a  kestrel, 
apparently  watching  some  victim  in  the  far 
heather  below,  and  attended  by  a  rabble  rout 


of  lesser  birds,  which,  even  allowing  for  dis- 
tance, I  could  hardly  believe  to  be  larger  than 
jackdaws.  On  examining  them  through  my 
spy-glass,  I  perceived  that  they  were  hooded 
crows,  who  kept  up  their  vain  but  pertinacious 
annoyance  as  long  as  he  remained  in  view.' — 
Pp.  140-141. 

The  genuine  love  of  Nature  which  shower 
itself  throughout  these  pages  is  one  of  thei£ 
great  recommendations.  There  is  not  a  par- 
ticle of  cant  about  the  beauties  of  Spey,  or 
any  wearisome,  long-drawn-out  description, 
such  as  at  once  enable  the  reader  to  detect 
the  bookmaker  and  as  certainly  lead  him  to 
grow  sick  of  his  details.  There  is  a  genuine 
delight  in  the  scenes  round  him,  drawn  forth 
by  Nature's  murmur  falling  upon  an  attuned 
ear  which  is  eminently  captivating,  and  sets 
the  whole  picture  before  the  reader's  ear  as 
completely  as  Mr.  Wolfs  beautiful  sketches 
do  before  his  eye.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
point : — 

*  I  was  again  wandering  through  the  woods, 
with  no  companion  but  my  spy- glass,  in  hopes 
of  meeting  with  my  old  friends  the  cross  bills, 
Loxia  eurvirostraj  or  perhaps  the  still  rarer 
crested  titmouse,  Par  us  criatatus.  After  a 
fruitless  search  of  some  hours  I  found  myself 
close  to  Ortegarr,  and — on  this  occasion  with 
the  most  friendly  intentions  towards  the  birds 
(hat  frequented  it — I  commenced  crawling 
through  the  heather  in  that  direction  as  slowly 
and  cautiously  as  possible.  I  was  well  reward' 
ed  for  my  trouble,  and  succeeded  at  last  in 
reaching  a  slightly  elevated  mound,  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  edge,  where,  through  a  vista 
between  the  fir-trees  that  fringed  the  banks,  I 
commanded  a  view  of  the  greater  part  of  Uie 
little  she^t  of  water.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight. 
Within  tvventy  yards  of  me  were  a  roebuck  and 
a  rae  browsing  leisurely  on  the  succulent  grass- 
es near  the  margin.  Farther  on  the  left  lay  a 
little  swampy  island  densely  clothed  with  wild 
iris,  bulrushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  of  va- 
rious colours,  and  on  the  intermediate  water 
were  several  mallards,  ducks,  teal,  coots,  moor- 
hens, and  little  grebes  swimming  about  and  oc- 
casionally disappearing  among  the  rank  herbage 
or  emerging  from  its  recesses ;  while  knee  deep 
at  the  very  edge,  stood  a  stately  heron,  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  intently  watching  for  his  prey. 
This  part  of  the  pool  was  slightly  overshadowed  * 
by  the  reflection  of  the  tall  trees  behind,  but 
farther  off  the  bright  sun  fell  upon 'the  water, 
lighting  up  at  the  same  time  the  interior  of  the 
spruce  firs  and  larch  groves  that  clothed  the 
more  distant  banks.  In  the  very  centre  of  the 
loch  a  cormorant  was  fishing  by  himself,  inces* 
santly  diving  and  remaining  a  long  timebeneath, 
but  rarely  succeeding  in  capturing  anything 
but  very  small  eels.  Every  now  and  then  a 
shadow,  like  a  little  cloud,  would  pass  overhead, 
and  a  heron  would  sail  through  the  still  air  or 
flap  heavily  along  the  surface  of  the  water  un- 
til he  took  up  his  position  among  the  shallows 
in  the  distance.  After  watching  this  peaceful 
scene  for  some  time,  I  perceived  that  the  roe-. 
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40cr  were  bcooming  gradually  aware  of  my 
raesence,  haying  evidentlr  "got  my  wind." 
First  they  raised  their  heads  and  stared  almost 
incredulously  at  my  place  of  concealment,  as  if 
doubting  the  possibility  of  an  enemy  having 
approached  so  near  them  without  discovery. 
Then  suddenly  taking  alarm,  they  trotted  off 
rapidly  into  the  depth  of  the  forest  Next  the 
heron  rose  from  the  extremity  of  the  little  is- 
fanid  where  he  had  so  bng  remained  motionless, 
and,  extending  bis  legs  behind  him,  flew  lazily 
ta  the  other  end  of  the  tarn,  rousing  the  cormo- 
rant on  his  way,  who  with  a  more  rapid  flight 
quitted  the  scene  altogether  and  disappeared 
over  the  trees  in  the  direction  of  the  river.' — 
Pp.  186-138. 

The  roedeer,  our  readers  will  have  noticed, 
were  the  first  to  raise  the  alarm  as  the  lover 
of  Nature  peered  with  no  malicious  eye  into 
the  panidise  of  Ortegarr.  This  wonderful 
instioot  of  the  deer  tribe  is  often  noticed  by 
Mr.  Knox.     He  notes — 

*  Their  power  of  recognising  the  sound,  or  cry, 
of  alarm  uttered  by  various  native  birds  of  the 
forest^  and  of  appreciating  the  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  ordinary  voice  or  call-note 
of  the  species'  (p.  79).  *  Their  instantaneous 
appreciation  of  any  sound  or  movement  on  the 
port  of  the  feathered  tribes  around  them,  indi- 
cating the  slightest  approach  of  danger  to 
themselves,  appears  to  be  the  result  of  heredi- 
tary instinct  aided  by  acute  observation'  (p. 86). 

This  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  \vith  our  au- 
thor. He  is  here  on  the  very  border-line 
between  instinct  and  reason.  The  two  differ, 
we  apprehend,  in  this :  instinct,  by  some  in- 
nate power,  draws  from  the  premises  before 
it  the  *  therefore '  of  immediate  consequence 
with  an  unerring  accuracy  of  conclusion 
which  the  most  expert  logician  might  envy  ; 
but  knows  not  why  it  does  so ;  never  gene- 
ralises ;  never  admits,  because  it  is  never  ca- 
pable of  admitting  probabilities  and  their 
solutions,  analogies  and  their  consequences  ; 
caa  construct  no  lengthened  chain  of  causes 
or  effects ;  can  embrace  no  theory  of  the  af- 
fections nor  rationale  of  gratitude ;  but  owes 
its  infallible  certainty  to  the  very  simplicity 
of  the  single  movement  with  which  it  acts. 
Even  an  observer  so  accurate  as  our  author 
seems  to  us  to  be  led  astray  from  not 
thoroughly  realising  these  distinctive  charac- 
teristics of  instinct  Thus  describing  some 
of  his  seal-hunting  experience  in  earlier  days 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  serv- 
ed his  youthful  apprenticeship  to  every  wild 
sport  that  the  British  Isles  can  afford  except 
deer-stalking,  he  *  used  to  vary  the  salmon 
and  trout  fishing,  during  the  summer,  by  an 
occasional  seal-shooting  expedition  on  the 
sand-hills  and  islands  outside  the  river  Moy, 
in  Killalla  Bay.  At  low  tides,  when  these 
banks  were  left  uncovered,  great  numbers  of 
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seals  used  to  crawl  up  the  slopes  of  the  les- 
ser islets,  and  indulge  in  a  sound  slumber  in 
full  enjoyment  of  the  warm  sunshine.'  (P.  83.) 
Thus  employed,  he  describes  the  tactics  ne- 
cessary to  circumvent  the  seals  as  they  dozed 
on  the  sand-banks  : — 

*  Watching  until  the  tide  had  more  than  half 
retired,  and  always  before  the  ebb,  I  used  to 
conceal  myself  in  a  light,  shallow,  flat«bottomed 
punt,  where  I  lay  on  my  face,  covered  with  sea- 
weed, a  rifle  projecting  from  one  end,  and  a 
paddle  from  the  other,  the  occasional  use  of 
the  latter  enabling  me,  without  any  noise,  to 
keep  the  little  craft  from  tummg  round,  al- 
though entirely  propelled  by  the  receding  tide. 
Occasionally  I  could  succeed  in  getting  within 
shot,  if  the  slumberers  happened  to  be  unat- 
tended by  a  great  black-backed  gull,  Larus  ma- 
rinu$  ;  but  that  was  a  rare  event.  A  bird  of 
this  species,  and  one  only  at  a  time,  generally 
stood  near  them,  and  no  sentinel  ever  kept  more 
faithful  watch.  As  soon  as  I  used  to  perceive 
him,  I  knew  that  all  chance  of  bagging  a  seal 
was  over  for  that  day.  He  was  a  capital  judge 
too,  of  distance,  for  he  would  stand  patiently, 
and  quite  immovable,  on  one  leg,  apparently 
regardless  of  the  object  that  was  gradually 
nearing  the  banks,  or  pretending  not  to  see  it, 
until  I  was  almost  within  shot,  when  suddenly 
he  would  rise,  and  flying  round  and  round  over 
the  seals,  alarm  them  at  once,  uttering  all  the 
time  his  loud,  taunting  laugh.  Turning  rapid- 
ly "right  about  face"  they  would  hobble  down 
the  bank  and  soon  disappear  in  the  water, 
while  their  protector,  not  satisfied  with  having 
baulked  me  of  my  sport,  would  keep  at  a 
safe  distance  over  my  head,  and,  adding  insult 
to  injury,  continue  to  repeat  his  jeering  notes, 
until  at  last  they  gradually  died  away  in  the 
distance. 

'  I  have  frequently  found  fragments  of  sal- 
mon and  different  species  of  sea-fish  on  isolated 
rocks  and  sand-banks  in  various  parts  of  the 
bay  ;  doubtless  the  remains  of  many  a  repast 
left  by  the  seals,  and  duly  appreciated  by  their 
grateful  attendant.  The  number  of  grilse  and 
salmon  taken  with  the  fly — ^as  well  as  net— ex- 
hibiting severe  wounds  from  the  paws  and 
teeth  of  the  seals,  is  well  known,  but  it  is  in- 
significant compared^with  the  quantity  devoured 
by  them  ;  while  many  others,  again,  escape 
for  the  moment,  only  to  die  ultimately  of 
these  injuries  before  they  can  ascend  the 
stream ;  and  is,  after  the  commencement  of 
decomposition,  their  bodies  soon  float  on  the 
siu-face  of  the  ocean,  they  furnish  a  plentiful 
supply  of  food  for  this  large  guU,  who,  being 
unable  to  dive,  is,  in  fact,  nothing  better  than  a 
marine  scavenger.  Doubtless  he  fully  appre- 
ciates the  important  services  rendered  to  bun 
by  the  seals,  and  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  he  is  not  influenced  by  disinterested 
motives  in  acting  as  their  guardian  angel.' — 
Pp.  88—86. 

Now  we  do  not  believe  that  the  great 
black-backed  gull  ever  *  appreciated  the  im- 
portant ser\ices  rendered  to  him  by  the  seals.' 
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We  believe  that  he  never  reasoned,  or  stop^ 
ped  ta  reason,  upon  the  matter;  that  he  per- 
ceived through  that  wonderful  gift  of  sight 
which  belongs  not  to  vultures  only,  but  to 
all  vulturine  birds,  with  his  great  empty 
stomach  and  craving,  ravenous  maw,  marine 
scavenger  as  he  was,  the  offal  for  which  he 
longed,  and  that  he  haunted  the  places 
where  it  was  used  to  be,  and  when  he  found 
it  gorged  it.  But  that  he  connected  his 
food-finding  with  the  presence  of  seals  lacks, 
we  think,  all  proof ;  still  more  that,  from  any 
interested  motive,  he  acted  as  their  guardian 
angel  If  seals  have  guardian  angels,  it  is 
not,  indeed,  to  be  disputed  that  they  would 
probably  assume  the  form  of  black-backed 
ffulls,  but  that  there  entered  into  our  black- 
backed  friend's  mind  any  thought  of  the 
seals,  or  what  he  owed  them  for  the  past,  or, 
still  more,  any  of  that  highly  refined  grati- 
tude which  consists  in  the  expectation  of  fu- 
ture favours,  we  cannot  in  the  least  admit 
The  gull  uttered  his  cry  of  natural  terror 
when  he  first  sighted  his  great  enemy  lying 
iu  ambush;  like  the  Schretel  who,  whiM 
roasting  his  meat,  saw  sleeping  near  him  the 
white  bear  which  the  King  of  Norway  was 
sending  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  imme- 
diately said  within  himself.  What  does  this 
creature  here  \  if  it  should  remain  with  thee, 
thou  mightest  easily  receive  some  hurt.* 
The  gull  perceived  the  danger  of  hurt,  and 
cried  out  accordingly,  as  his  instinct  bade 
him.  The  cry  of  alarm  reached  the  seal,  and 
by  the  instinct  which  in  him  associated  dan- 
ger with  all  such  sudden  outcries,  he,  accord- 
ing to  its  laws,  waddled  off  into  the  pro- 
tecting deep. 

But  though  we  cannot  here  agree  with  our 
author's  somewhat  poetic  flight,  even  on  the 
winffs  of  a  black-backed  gull,  we  gladly  ad- 
mit nis  claims  to  be  a  realnatui'alist.  Every 
branch  of  natural  history  has  its  charm  for 
him  ;  from  the  jeering  laugh  of  the  modem 
gull  up  to  *  the  red  sandstone  fishes  which 
peopled  the  waters  of  the  Old  World '  (p. 
113).  Perhaps  the  most  enthusiastic  pas- 
sage, indeed,  of  his  whole  volume  is  that  in 
which  he  describes  his  chase,  not  of  the  *  tra- 
velling SalmOy  but  of  the  solemnly  reposing 
ichthyolites  of  the  Tynet  bum.  For  a  whole 
day  he  pecks,  and  hammers,  and  wades,  and 
carries  home  in  a  fish-bag  his  nodule  spi>ils, 
to  find  out,  as  before  night  he  examines  them, 
that  his  nodules  were  worthless,  and  his  fish- 
bed  exhausted.  Nothing,  however,  cast 
down,  he  sets  two  able-bodied  quarrv-men 
to  work  for  two  days  to  clear  away  the  ac- 
cumulated rubbish,  and  lay  bare  some  tran- 


*  Noree  poem,  quoted  in  *  Fairy  Legends'of  the 
South  of  Ireland/  vol.  iii.  p.  134. 


cated  edge  of  the  fish  bed.  And  now,  st 
last,  came  the  well-earned  success : — 

*  Suddenly  a  nodule  of  a  fonn  rather  un- 
usual, and  of  considerable  size,  attracted  my 
attention,  as  it  stuck  half  way  out  of  the  marL 
With  what  breathless  suspense  did  I  apply  the 
hammer !  A  vertical  blow  soon  separated  it  in- 
to two  parts,  and  the  chisel  gradually  revealed 
to  my  delighted  eyes,  first  the  anterior  half, 
then  the  remaining  portion  of  a  beautif  al  O^te- 
Qlepu,  The  bones  of  the  head,  which  are 
^nerally  found  to  be  dislocated,  were  neariy 
m  their  proper  places,  while  the  entire  body 
was  covered  with  scales  like  a  coat  of  armour, 
and  as  brilliant  as  mother-of-pearL* — ^Pp.  IJM- 
126. 

Still,  it  is  in  the  observance  of  actual  exist- 
ing animal  life  that  our  author  is  pre-emi- 
nent. Sometimes,  indeed,  he  is  compelled 
to  admit  certain  omissions  in  his  sportsman's 
life  of  which  this  love  of  observation  must 
bear  the  blame.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  ia 
out  for  deer-shooting  in  one  of  the  great 
pine  woods  which  skirt  in  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity the  well-kept  garden  pleasances  of  Gror- 
don  Castle.  After  some  of  the  disappointments 
of  such  a  day,  he  has  shot  his  first  roe  in  a 
discursive  drive,  and  is  now  to  be  posted  in 
a  vast  nest  in  one  of  the  pine-trees,  whilst  the 
dogs  are  loosed  to  drive  the  deer  past  the 
sportsmen  in  their  aerial  hiding-places — 

*  a  mass  of  boughs,  like  a  hugh  bird's  ncsi^ 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  overhead,  with  a 
rude  and  frail  ladder  of  fir-sticks  fastened  to 
the  trunk,  leading  up  to  it  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, and  suggesting  altogether  the  idea  of  a 
so-called  gorilla's  dormitory,  but  seeming  to 
evince  less  architectural  talent  in  its  construc- 
tion than  that  quadrumane  would  have  exhibit- 
ed. These  hiding-places  were  arranged  in  trees 
about  a  hundred  yards  apart  from  each  other, 
and  in  due  time  I  found  myself  concealed  in 
the  particular  one  allotted  to  me.'  .... 

Perched  thus  on  high  for  the  destracti<M| 
of  his  own  game,  he  most  unpleasantly  finds 
himself  the  prey  of  other  creatures,  who 
evidently  entertain  the  mistaken  impression 
that  he  is  placed  amongst  them  for  their 
special  benefit : — 

*  The  day,  like  so  many  that  had  preceded  it 
of  late,  was  close  and  sultry,  and  the  persecu- 
tion that  I  endured  from  gnats  and  midges  far 
beyond  anything  of  the  kind  I  had  previously- 
experienced.  Their  attacks,  indeed,  as  I  found 
on  many  subsequent  occasions,  constitute  tiie 
standard  plague  of  a  roedecr  drive  in  these 
woods 

*For  full  an  hour  afterwards  did  I  keep 
watch,  staring  at  the  opposite  path,  at  first 
anxiously,  then  listlessly,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
seeing  a  buck  pass.     .    .     . 

'Nothing  had  struck  me  more  throughout 
the  day  than  the  perfect  stillness  of  nature,  the 
uninterrupted    silence  reigning    in  these  fir- 
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voods.  I  was  especially  surprised  at  the  total 
&l»ence  of  all  kinds  of  small  birds,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  great  tit,  the  blue  tit,  or 
tfanr  congeners,  the  marsh  or  the  cole  tit^  I 
should  have  expected  to  see  or  hear  even  at 
fills  season,  or  at  least  to  have  caught  a  glimpse 
of  some  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest 
3^  circumstance  had  just  recurred  to  my 
memory  with  redoubled  force,  as  I  perceived, 
by  the  declining  sun,  that  the  evening  was  ap* 
preaching,  when  suddenly  a  singular,  continu- 
ous, shrill  chirping  sound  reached  my  ears,  as 
of  several  small  birds  together,  but  the  notes 
were  strange  to  me.  Although  well  acquainted 
vitfa  the  call  of  most  British  birds,  I  could  not 
recognise  this  one,  and  the  longer  I  listened  the 
more  I  was  puzzled.  Gradually  it  approached, 
and  seemed  to  proceed  from  one  of  the  taller 
Seoteh  firs  at  a  little  distance.  Fixing  my  eyes 
on  the  spot,  I  soon  saw  8ev^*al  tittle  birds, 
something  larger  than  bullfinches,  emerging 
from  the  foliage,  and,  flying  one  by  one  to- 
wards the  tree  that  was  nearest  to  me,  alight 
on  the  very  boughs  that  hung  over  my  head. 
I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes,  as  I  realised 
the  delightful  fact  that  I  was  actually  within 
I  few  yards  of  a  whole  family  of  crossbills, 
L9Tia  curviroBtra^  busily  engaged  at  their  mar- 
Tdlous  employment  of  splitting  the  fir-cones 
ind  extracting  the  seeds. 

^Xeed  I  say  that  the  recollection  of  previous 
bad  lock,  and  even  my  sufferings  from  the 
goats,  were  obliterated  by  such  an  interesting 
aght,  not  the  less  welcome  from  its  being  so 
unexpected.  The  very  plumage  of  these  little 
creatures  added  to  the  charm  of  their  presence. 
Some  were  of  a  beautiful  deep  crimson  colour, 
others  orange  or  yellow ;  others,  again,  were 
clad  in  a  plain  brown  livery,  and  aU  were  bu- 
sily intent  on  their  occupation  of  rifling  the 
cones,  daring  which  they  kept  flying  about  from 
one  twig  to  another,  incessantly  uttering  their 
shnll,  monotonous  notes.  After  close  obser- 
ntion,  I  noticed  that  they  seldom  attempted 
to  operate  upon  a  cone  on  Uie  exact  spot  where 
it  grew,  but,  after  snapping  one  off  from  a 
slender  terminal  twig,  each  bird  would  hop  or 
fiy  to  the  central  part  of  the  branch,  and  in 
parrot-like  fashion,  hold  it  in  his  foot,  but 
more  frequently  under  it,  as  a  hawk  holds  a 
smaU  bird  when  in  the  act  of  devouring  it ;  and, 
quickly  inserting  his  bill  between  the  scales, 
split  Uiem  open  by  means  of  that  wonderful 
tool,  and  extract  the  seeds  with  the  greatest 
facility.  Occasionally  a  cone  would  fall  to  the 
ground  just  as  il  was  snapped  off;  but,  in  such 
a  case,  a  fresh  one  was  instantly  selected,  no 
fnrther  notice  being  taken  of  the  one  that  had 
<iropped.  Their  powers  of  climbing  appeared 
fully  equal  to  that  of  the  titmice,  as  mey  swung 
about  in  aU  directions  and  in  every  imagina- 
ble attitude,  twisting  and  twirling,  fluttering, 
and  chattering,  within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and 
evidently  quite  unconscious  of  my  presence. 
This  was  too  good  to  last  The  loud  cries  of 
the  beaters,  now  rapidly  approaching,  had  for 
some  time  overpowered  the  notes  of  the  cross- 
bills, and  announced  that  the  chanse  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  Either  alarmed  at  this,  or 
having  completed  their  selection  of  the  most 


tempting  cones  in  the  fir-tree  over  my  head, 
some  of  the  little  birds  were  evidently  prepar- 
ing for  a  move,  when  suddenly  a  rushing  sound 
b^ind  me  recalled  me  to  consciousness,  and, 
turning  about,  I  had  just  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  fine  roebuck,  with  a  capital  head, 
dash  across  the  vista  within  twelve  yards  of 
my  position.  My  gun,  on  half-cock,  had  long 
reposed  in  the  hollow  of  my  arm,  and  there  it 
still  remained,  as  useless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, a^  a  walking  stick.  I  will  not  venture 
to  assert  that  I  felt  no  mortification  at  that 
moment,  nor  when  relating  the  incident  to 
some  of  my  more  successful  brother  sports- 
men afterwards,  but  I  can  sincerely  say  that 
the  disappointment  was  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  rich  ornithological  treat  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  enjoy.* — Pp.  83-36. 

Caught  napping,  it  must  be  allowed ;  in  a 
real  dream  of  birds  of  paradise ;  and  yet 
who  would  not  rather  have  had  that  dream 
than  the  best  headed  roebuck  of  the  whole 
drive  ?  But  though  once  caught  unprepared, 
our  readers  must  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Anox 
really  lets  his  love  for  natural  history  inter- 
fere with  his  sportsmanship.  The  two  tastes 
intermingle  delightfully,  and  give  its  pecu- 
liar charm  to  his  writings.  For  he  is  at 
heart  both  a  naturalist  and  a  sportsman ; 
and,  as  a  sportsman,  a  keen  one.  Here  is 
one  of  his  deer-stalking  experiences,  which 
gives  a  good  example  of  the  mettle  of  the 
man.  By  half-sliding,  half-wriggling,  feet 
foremost,  down  the  hill-side,  and  then  crawl- 
ing over  the  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  bum, 
he  gets  hopefully  in  sight  of  his  quarry : — 

*  We  had  still  the  big  stag  in  prospect,  and 
another  hour  brought  us  Over  tne  ridge  and 
round  the  hills  to  the  top  of  the  corrie.  Here 
we  slowly  raised  our  heads,  and  noiselessly 
opening  our  glasses  examined  its  sides.  There 
was  "  the  muckle  hart,"  still  lying  down,  .  .  . 
but  with  his  head  turned  away  from  us.  Even 
when  thus  fore-shortened  he  looked  a  giant 
among  the  others.  .  .  . 

'  At  this  moment  a  distant  croaking  sound 
attracted  my  attention.  .  .  .  Suddenly  the 
deep,  hoarse  notes,  that  at  first  had  reached  my 
ear  at  regular  intervals,  were  followed  by  a 
succession  of  rapidly  repeated  angry  barks  in  a 
higher  key.  These  soon  became  louder  and 
louder,  and,  turning  up  my  eyes,  I  saw,  to  my 
consternation,  just  over  our  heads,  a  large  ra- 
ven. ...  He  evidently  perceived  us  and  re- 
doubled his  warnings,  swooping  round  and  cir- 
cling directly  over  us.  In  a  few  seconds  all 
was  over.  Away  went  the  hinds.  Last  of  all 
uprose  the  stag  himself,  slowly  and  leisurely ; 
.  .  .  then  he  trotted  up  the  side  of  the  corrie 
in  the  track  of  the  fugitive  hinds.  Presently 
we  saw  the  whole  herd  slacken  their  pace  and, 
one  by  one,  disappear  over  the  hill ;  until,  at 
last,  "  the  monarch  of  the  glen"  himself  loomed 
in  dark  profile  on  the  sky-line,  and  then  van- 
ished from  our  sight 

* "  Bad  luck,  that,  McKay,"  said  I,  scarcely 
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able  to  restrain  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings.' 
I  could  see  that  my  companion  fully  shared 
them  ....  as  I  could  occasionally  detect  an 
imprecation  on  the  head  of  the  "  doom'd  cor- 
bie^' that  had  spoiled  our  sport  and  robbed  us 
of  the  finest  stag  in  the  forest' — ^Pp.  86-94. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the 
*  doom'd  corbie '  which,  as  a  black  informer, 
spoiled  their  sport;  but,  as  we  have  said 
above,  we  acquit  him  of  any  intentional  in- 
termeddling with  the  fate  of  the  big  stag, 
and  believe  that  he  was  simply  following 
the  instincts  of  his  own  natural  love  of  life 
when  h6  changed  the  deep  hoarse  notes  of 
his  security  for  the  rapidly  repeated  angry 
barks  as  he  saw  lurking  beneath  two  very 
suspicious-looking  fellows,  who,  in  his  judg- 
ment, were  quite  as  distinctly  enemies  of  the 
corbie  as  of  the  stag. 

But,  though  a  determined  deer-stalker,  it 
is  especially  as  a  fisherman  that  in  these 
pages  Mr.  Knox's  sportsmanship  is  shown. 
The  Spey  is  a  grand  river  for  testing  the 
thoroughness  of  the  salmon-fisher.  Not  only 
does  it  require  the  special  skill  and  muscu- 
lar strength  needed  to  accomplish  the  *  Spey 
throw,'  but  its  rapidity  of  flow,  and  its 
tendency,  as  the  result  of  spates,  to  vary 
perpetually  its  stream-courses  and  its  pools, 
maKes  it,  comparatively  speaking,  little  fitted 
for  boat  operations.  To  fish  the  Spey  man- 
fully, you  must  be  ready  at  any  moment  to 
wade,  and,  at  some  critical  moments,  to 
trust  to  your  power  of  swimming  or  tread- 
ing water  with  all  your  fisherman's  gear 
about  yon.  Mr.  Knox  is  great  in  all  of 
these.  Indeed,  as  we  examined  tJie  print 
which  the  expressive  pencil  of  Wolf  has 
enabled  him  to  place  as  the  frontispiece  of 
his  volume,  standing  in  his  nest  in  the  fir- 
wood  'Otherwise  Engaged,'  we  could  at  a 
glance  fix  his  species.  There  is  the  long 
thigh,  the  patient  meditative  posture,  the 
wiry  muscular  development,  which  at  once 
proclaim  the  wader.  If  Mr.  Darwin's  theory 
should  ever  be  established,  there  .can  be  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Knox  will  be  found  to  have 
descended,  not  from  any  prick-eared  tree- 
inhabiting  monkey,  but  probably  after  the 
fewest  interstitial  gradations  from  some 
grand  and  venerable  heron.  The  enthusi- 
asm with  which  he  pleads  for  the  true  dress 
of  the  wader  is  really  delightful,  and  might 
almost  tempt  some  genuine  lover  of  dry  land 
to  trust  himself  for  once  under  the  equip- 
ment of  Mr.  Macintosh  into  the  running 
waters  of  the  river : — 

*  Whatever  modifications  these  waterproof 
garments  may  exhibit,  according  to  the  taste  or 
ingenuity  of  the  various  makers,  it  will  be  sufB- 
cient  for  my  purpose  to  class  them  under  two 
heads,  viz.  long  boots,  or  stockings,  pulled  up 


separately  on  each  leg  and  extending  above  the 
knee  or  nearly  as  high  as  the  hip,  and,  second- 
ly, complete  Macintosh  trowsers — or  overalls — 
in  one  piece,  reaching  as  high  as  the  waist,  or, 
better  still,  up  to  the  armpits,  over  a  jersey 
vest,  where  they  are  usually  tightened  by  a 
running  string  or  tape,  and  kept  in  position  by 
short  braces  over  Uie  shoulders.  ....  Dis- 
missing the  Macintosh  stockings,  ....  let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  the  long  boots  and  the 
trowsers.  The  boots  may  be  made  of  thick 
leather,  or  of  thinner  waterproof  material  of 
the  same  kind,  or — ^best  of  all  in  my  opinion— 
of  vulcanised  india-rubber  externally,  down  to 
the  ankle,  the  feet  of  thick  cowhide,  and  the 
whole  lined  throughout  with  soft,  flexible 
leather. 

'  The  great  advantage  of  these  boots  consists 

in  their  excessive  warmth FmrtiHed  in 

this  way,  I  have  repeatedly  waded  for  hours 
in  rapid  streams,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
water  was  freezing,  from  melted  snow,  without 
experiencing  the  slightest  chilliness  or  incon- 
venience. 

*  When  the  sides  of  a  stream  or  pool,  along 
which  it  is  desirable  to  wade,  are  known  be- 
forehand, or  in  ordinary  shallows,  these  boots 
will  answer  all  purposes,  ....  but  where  it 
is  important  to  advance  into  deeper  water,  with 
an  uncertain  footing  among  slippery  conical 
rocks  below,  to  reach  a  goodly  salmon ;  .  .  .  . 
and  especially  if  dealing  with  a  strong  runaway 
fish  struggling  hard  to  return  to  the  ocean 
which  he  nas  just  left,  and  threatening  every 
moment  to  break  the  single  gut  and  tiny  hook 
that  constitutes  the  only  connection  between 
you  and  him,  during  which  exciting  process 
you  have  probably  to  cross  several  rapids  .  . 
.  .  then  I  say  that  the  Macintosh  trowsers  are 
to  be  preferred  to  the  boots 

^  The  Macintosh  overalls,  it  is  true,  cannot 
resist  the  low  temperature  of  the  water  so 
effectually  as  the  vulcanised  indiao^bber  boots, 
but  their  great  superiority  consists  in  enabling 
the  wearer  to  wade  much  farther  into  the 
river ;  in  fact,  breast  high,  and  even  in  the 
event  of  his  being  carried  off  his  legs  by  the 
force  of  the  stream  and  getting  .out  of  his 
depth,  he  will  find  himself,  if  he  has  been* 
used  to  swim  in  his  clothes,  more  at  home 
than  in  any  ordinary  garments.  I  am  aware 
that  this  is  contrary  to  the  received  opinioi^ 
but  experto  crede.  I  have  more  than  oncci  pni 
it  to  the  proof,  and  only  last  year  convinced 
several  incredulous  friends  who  accompanied 
me  on  purpose  to  Speyside,'by  swimming, 
diving,  and  floating  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  perfect  Macintosh  equipment,  in- 
cluding a  pair  of  heavy  brogues  on  my  feet 

*•  The  popular  belief  is  that,  if  a  person  gets 
out  of  his  depth  when  wearing  this  waterproof 
apparatus,  the  air  contained  in  the  legs  of  the 
trowsers  raises  them  suddenly  to  the  surface, 
his  head  and  shoulders  Instantly  sink,  and  he 
is  quickly  drowned ;  but,  assuming  that  the 
dress  is  properly  arranged,  this  can  only  occur 
in  cases  where  the  fisherman  is  unable  to 
swim,  or  where,  if  he  has  never  practised 
swimming  in  his  clothes,  the  startling  novelty 
of  his  situation  causes  him  to  '*  lose  his  head,'* 
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or,  in  other  words,  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
cries  oat  for  help,  and  in  doing  so,  exhausts 
^e  air  in  his  chest,  when,  naturally,  the  skull 
and  tiioraz  becoming  the  heaviest  parts  of  his 
person,  his  position  is  quickly  reversed,  and 
every  subsequent  attempt  at  inhalation  fills 
his  longs  still  more  with  water,  and  all  is  soon 
over.  Many  fatal  instances  of  this  kind  have 
occurred  which,  of  course,  have  only  served 
to  propagate  the  popular  error,  but  I  am  in- 
dined  to  think  &at  the  neglect  of  a  very 
simple  precaution,  on  the  importance  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  dwell  too  strongly,  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  loss  of  life  in  all  cases 
where  the  suferers  were  known  to  have  been 
previously  able  to  swim. 

"  I  soon  found  that  the  running  string,  or 
tape,  attached  to  the  trowsers  for  the  purpose 
of  tightening  them  round  the  diest,  was  not 
iofficientLy '  do8e>fitting  to  exclude  the  water 
from  forcing  an  entrance  in  the  event  of  total 
immersion.  I  therefore  tried  a  leather  strap 
in  addition,  well  buckled  up,  but  it  became 
relaxed  when  saturated,  and  after  various 
experiments  I  found  that  a  strong  hempen 
whip-cord  was  the  very  thing  reqmred,  as  it 
contracted  perceptibly  when  wet,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  a  second  round  the  waist,  ren- 
dered everything  quite  secure.  I  could  then 
swim  for  ten  minutes  at  a  time  without  the 
intrusion  of  more  than  about  a  wineglassful 
of  water,  which  gradually  forced  its  way 
through  the  circumference  of  the  flannel 
jersey,  however  tightly  compressed  by  the 
cords.  The  well-muled  leather  brogues,  so  far 
from  inconveniently  impeding  the  floating 
power,  acted  merely  as  a  slight  counterpoise 
to  the  partially  inflated  and  buoyant  overalls, 
and  the  satisfactory  result  was  simply  a  greater 
facility  in  keeping  above  water  than  I  had 
often  previously  experienced  when  practising 
swimming  in  a  flannel  suit,  or  light  tweed  gar- 
ments especiidly  selected  for  the  occasion.' — 
Pp.  71-77. 

We  are  here,  we  are  afraid,  not  exactly 
on  debateable  ground,  or  trying  to  untie  an 
entangled  knot  even  In  Mr.  Knox's  favourite 
whipcord,  but  distinctly  fishing  in  troubled 
waters.  For,  in  contradiction  to  the  expe- 
rienced advice  given  in  these  pages,  many 
of  the  masters  of  the  noble  art  of  salmon- 
fishing  pronounce  these  garments  dangerous, 
and  the  attempt  to  swim  in  them  fatal.  The 
air  which  they  contain,  it  is  alleged,  makes 
the  legs  so  much  lighter  than  the  head  and 
thorax,  that  as  soon  as  one  attempts  to  swim 
the  head  is  violently  immersed  in  the  water 
and  the  man  drowned.  Mr.  Knox  replies 
that  this,  no  doubt,  may  happen  where, 
either  from  ignorance  or  want  of  presence 
of  mind,  the  swimmer  abandons  himself  to 
such  a  fate,  but  that  if,  instead  of  yielding 
to  the  jfirst  mechanical  impulse,  he  inflates 
his  thorax  and  raises  his  head,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  impediment  to  his  swimming. 
Theoretically,  we  must,  having  regard  to  the 
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stimctare  of  the  frame  of  man  and  the 
difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  its 
several  parts  and  that  of  water,  pronounce 
him  rignt;  and  practically,  he  proved  his 
point  when  last  year  he  convinced  his  in- 
credulous friends  of  the  fact  by  the  most 
irresistible  proofs,  when  he  swam,  dived, 
and  floated  before  them  like  a  high-bred 
fuligula  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on 
the  Spey. 

Our  readers  must  by  this  time  have  made 
such  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Knox 
that  they  will,  we  think,  read  with  interest 
a  brief  notice  of  the  use  to  which,  in  his 
earlier  life,  in  1833,  he  was  once  able  to  put 
this  companionship  with  water  on  a  lonely 
lough  in  the  midst  of  the  grouse  hills  in 
the  north-west  of  the  county  of  May6.  No 
boat  of  any  kind  had  ever  been  known  on 
its  waters ;  but  as  it  was  seen  to  be  full  of 
trout,  a  small  dingy  was  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  number  of  the  mountaineers 
to  the  lough.  In  it  his  uncle,  Colonel 
Knox,  a  keen  old  sportsman,  formerly  of 
the  31st  Regiment,  who  had  lost  his  right 
arm  in  the  Peninsula,  our  author,  and  a 
Scotch  keeper  of  the  name  of  Hamilton, 
embarked,  and  were  soon  hooking  trout  at 
every  cast.  Colonel  Knox,  in  spite  of  the 
loss  of  his  arm,  was  most  successful  Several 
dozen  trout  had  been  secured,  and  the  boat 
had  got  to  the  middle  of  the  lough,  when 
suddenly  the  Colonel  lost  bis  balance  and  fell 
heavily  on  the  side  of  the  boat.  In  an 
instant  she  capsized,  and  all  were  thrown 
into  the  water,  Mr.  Knox  with  his  shooting 
coat  on,  pockets  full  of  various  articles,  and 
a  spy  glass  slung  around  his  neck.  On  com- 
ing to  the  surface,  he  saw  the  keel  of  the 
boat  uppermost,  with  the  Colonel's  arms  over 
it,  and  the  water,  of  which  he  had  already 
swallowed  a  quantity,  just  up  to  his  chin. 
Poor  Hamilton  was  seen  to  come  twice  to 
the  surface,  still  grasping  his  rod,  but  being 
unable  to  swim  he  soon  sank  again.  Getting 
rid  with  difficulty  of  his  coat,  Mr.  Knox 
managed  to  put  two  oars  under  the  Colonel's 
arm,  and  their  buoyancy,  though  very  little, 
was  just  sufiScient,  with  the  aid  of  the  nearly 
submerged  boat,  to  keep  his  chin  above  the 
surface.  Mr.  Knox  then  pushed  the  boat  to- 
wards the  shore  as  best  he  could,  whilst 
swimming  first  with  one  hand  and  then  with 
the  other,  but  his  progress  was  dangerously 
slow,  till  he  suddenly  recollected  that  a  long 
iron  chain  was  fastened  to  the  prow  of  the 
boat  Taking  the  end  of  this  in  his  teeth, 
he  threw  himself  on  his  back,  and  with  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  towed  the  boat  to 
land.  Several  native  attendants  were  wit- 
nesses of  the  capsizing  of  the  boat,  but  all^ 
with  the  exception  of  one,  ran  away  in  diffe. 
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rent  directions  to  spread  the  news  over  the 
country.  With  the  assistance  of  the  stout 
fellow  who  remained,  the  boat  was  dragged 
ashore,  emptied,  and  set  again  afloat  to 
search  for  poor  Hamilton.  After  a  long 
search,  and  when  all  hope  of  recovering  the 
body  was  just  given  up,  something  like  a 
bulrush  was  noticed,  just  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  on  a  nearer  inspection  it 
proved  to  be  the  top  of  his  rod.  Being 
pulled  slowly  up,  the  hat  which  he  wore 
tightly  pressed  on  his  forehead,  which  had 

Erobably  kept  the  body  from  sinking  to  the 
ottom,  next  appeared,  and  at  last  the  body 
was  drawn  up,  firmly  grasping  the  butt  with 
both  hands.  Life  of  course  had  long  been 
extinct 

We  cannot  part  with  our  entertaining 
author,  leaving  such  a  Banshee's  wail  as  this 
in  our  reader  s  ear,  and  we  shall  therefore 
conclude  wjth  letting  him  describe  the  clos- 
ing scene  of  a  successful  struggle  with  one 
of  the  leviathans  of  the  waters  of  the  Spey, 

E remising  that  it  occurred  on  the  14th  Octo- 
er,  1 868,  and  that  the  feat  was  accomplished 
with  a  single-gut  casting-line  and  a  fly  of 
small  dimensions : — 

*  Not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost  Five 
minutes^  rest  would  restore  all  his  previous 
power  and  activity,  but  a  succession  of  boulders 
discharged  rapidly  and  with  unerring  aim  by 
the  hand  of  Simon,  and  falling  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  his  position,  failed  to  rouss  him  from  his 
sulky  fit  So  winding  up  auickly  and  advanc- 
ing at  the  same  time  into  the  water,  rather  be- 
low my  fish,  where  I  found  a  sound,  gravelly 
bottom,  I  was  enabled  to  wade  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  spot  and  with  a  short  line  attempt- 
ed to  lift  him,  as  it  were,  towards  the  surface. 
In  the  event  of  a  salmon  being  foul- hooked  this 
manoeuTre  is  generally  fruitless,  but  if  the  fly 
is  fixed  within  the  jaws,  it  is  seldom  a  failure, 
and,  to  my  delight,  its  effect  on  the  present 
occasion  was  instantaneous.  Off  he  went 
again  towards  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
then  once  more  faced  the  stream.  Now  hurry- 
ing out  of  the  water  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
scrambling  up  the  bank,  I  got  well  above  him, 
and  at  last  I  could  feel  that  his  strength  was 
beginning  to  fail,  as  notwithstanding  the  weight 
I  was  able  to  increase  the  pressure  of  the  rod 
without  opposition,  until  I  had  wound  up  about 
forty  yards  of  lines  spun  out  during  his  last 
run.  Now  he  moved  again  submissively  down 
stream,  but  suddenly,  when  I  least  expected  it, 
made  one  final  desperate  effort,  and  rushed 
right  over  to  a  shallow  at  the  other  side  of  the 
pool,  .where  he  had   not   been    before,   but 

auickly  yielding  to  the  rod,  his  back  fin  and 
le  upper  part  of  his  taU  appeared  above  the 
surface,  showing,  though  but  for  a  few  seconds 
his  enormous  proportions,  before  be  rolled 
heavily  into  the  deep  water,  as  I  gradually  but 
steadily  drew  him  towards  the  shore.  Just  at 
this  moment  I  felt  almost  sure  of  success,  as 
he  was  now  comparatively  reduced  to  obedi- 


ence, when  an  unexpected  crisis  suddenly  ar- 
rived. 

*'  A  little  below  the  fish,  but  nearer  to  me,  1 
caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  stump — a  fragment 
of  a  submerged  tree — projecting  above  the  sur- 
face. In  a  few  seconds  all  would  be  over  un- 
less I  could  force  him  to  this  side  before  the 
stream  carried  the  line  across  it  Then,  indeed, 
I  ventured — in  Irish  parlance — to  **  show  him 
the  butt,"  winding  up  and  walking  backwards 
at  the  same  instan^  with  my  heart  in  my 
mouth  during  that  tr}'ing  moment  It  wa« 
^*  touch  and  go.*'  The  sirghtest  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  descending  giant  would  have  en- 
sured his  immediate  escape,  but  how  can  1  de- 
scribe my  delight  as  he  passed  between  me  and 
the  terrible  stump,  although  but  a  few  inches 
from  the  latter.  The  rest  may  be  briefly  told. 
The  double  hook,  though  of  Lilliputian  propor- 
tions and  severely  tested,  had  proved  faithful, 
and  I  felt  su£9cient  confidence  in  the  nature 
and  tenacity  of  its  hold  to  warrant  me  in  bring- 
ing matters  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  A  few 
more  ineffectual  efforts  to  return  to  the  stream, 
and  again  I  led  my  captive  to  the  water's  edge, 
where  Simon  was  already  cowering  under  me 
bank,  clip  in  hand,  watching,  like  a  tiger  in  his 
lair,  for  the  supreme  moment  It  came  at  last 
A  splash,  a  plunge,  and  a  fierce  struggle  suc- 
ceeded, and  throwing  down  the  rod,  I  assisted 
him  in  landing  an  enormous  salmon,  in  beauti- 
ful order  and  of  perfect  proportions.  Both 
barbs  of  the  **  silver  green  were  fixed  inside 
the  mouth,  one  of  mem  securely,  while  tbfl 
other  had  been  considerably  bent  backwards, 
and  had  nearly  lost  its  hold.  Weight,  forty- 
three  pounds  ;  length,  forty-six  inches  ;  girth, 
twenty-six ;  and,  although  believed  to  be  the 
heaviest  that  had  ever  l^n  taken  by  the  rod 
on  SpejT,  up  to  that  time,  yet,  in  spite  of  my 
exultation,  I  could  not  but  feel,  as  the  tug  oi 
war  had  been  confined  to  a  single  pool,  and  the 
enemy  had  never  shown  his  colours  during  the 
battle,  that  the  incidents  of  the  contest  were  d 
a  less  exciting  character  than  I  had  often  expe- 
rienced with  many  a  livelier  fish  of  lessci* 
weight  and  inferior  condition.' — Pp.*  168-1  (J9. 

So  wo  part  with  Mr.  Knox,  leaving  him 
in  the  arms  of  Victory,  and  hoping  mat  we 
may  meet  him  at  some  future  time  on  the 
breezy  moors,  or  amidst  the  covert  of  the 
deer  forest,  or  beside  (or  more  strictlj 
speaking,  in)  the  rapid  currents  of  the  glori- 
ous Spey. 


Art,  V. — Memoir  of  Count  de  Montalem- 
berty  Peer  of  France ^  Deputy  for  the  De- 
partment of  Douhs.  A  Chapter  of  Rt- 
cent  French  History,  By  Mrs.  OUphant, 
Author  of  *  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving/ 
*  S.  Francis  of  Assisi,'  A;c.  In  2  Volumes. 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

When  the  Count  and>  Countess  of  Monta- 
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lembcrfe  were  in  England  in  1839 — when 
the  was  in  the  bloom  of  her  beauty  and  be 
in  thft  f alness  of  his  fame— they  breakfasted 
ooe  nurniing  with  Rogers,  who,  on  their 
ieariog  the  room,  turned  to  one  of  the  re- 
maiaing  guests,  and  said,  ^  I  envy  that  young 
man,  not  for  his  youth,  nor  for  hb  fame,  nor 
CTen  for  his  handsome  wife,  but  for  his  faith. 
He  seems  to  believe  in  something,  and  that 
makes  a  man  really  happy.'  This  remark 
was  addressed  to  Rio,  the  author  of  *  Chris- 
ttan  Art,'  and  the  conversation  having  just 
before  turned  on  a  fine  specimen  of  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  school  deeply  imbued  with  the 
k1£^ou8  feeling,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  description  of  faith  which  struck  Rogers. 
It  was  a  faint  reflection  of  that  deep  impul- 
si?e  passionate  feeling  that  animated  Mon-. 
Ulembert  through  life :  faith,  uncompromsi- 
iBg,  unhesitating  faith  in  Christianity  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Church,  the  Holy  CathoUc 
CbuTch,  which  sat  entlironed  on  the  seven 
lulls  and  (as  he  thought)  was  asserting  no 
more  than  a  rightful  claim  in  eternally  paro- 
dying the  language  of  Rienzi,  when,  un- 
«oea3iing  his  maiden  ^word,  he  thrice  bran- 
dished it  to  the  three  parts  of  the  world. 
Slid  thrice  repeated  the  extravagant  declara- 
tion, *  And  this,  too,  is  mine.'* 

Montalembert  believed  equally  and  im- 
plicitly in  her  divine  origin  and  her  bencfi- 
<Tal  influenc^es,  in  her  purity,  vitality,  dura- 
lullty,  and  impeccability.  She  was  the  same 
to  him  in  her  triumphs  and  her  trials,  in  her 
nctoriea  and  her  defeats,  in  the  noonday 
^lendour  and  the  lurid  eclipses  of  her  sun. 
like  the  cavalier  who  was  ready  to  do  hom- 
ige  to  the  crown  hanging  upon  a  bush,  his 
rcTcrencc  foV  th^'  tiara  was  in  no  respect  di- 
rainished  by  its  falling  on  an  unworthy  head 
—by  finding  amongst  the  successors  of  St 
Peter  a  Faruese  or  a  Borgia,  a  Gregory,  a 
Sixtus,  or  a  Leo,  whose  crimes  and  vices, 
msping  ambition,  scepticism,  and  immoral- 
ny,  were  the  scandal  of  their  contempora- 
nes.  It  was  still  the  true,  the  blessed  and 
Messing,  the  aliein  seUgniachende  (alone 
bHss-b^towing)  Church,  whether  labouring 
for  evil  or  for  good;  whether  paving  the 
way  for  the  B^formation  or  laying  the 
ground  for  a  reactionary  movement  against 
^e  heretics.  In  his  eyes,  to  elevate  the 
Chnrch  was  to  diffuse  Christianity,  and  to 
As^ndise  the  Papacy  was  to  elevate  the 
Church.  He  could  not,  or  would  not,  see 
that  the  Pope  who  placed  his  sandalled  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  an  Emperor  was  actuated 
by  Uie  self-same  ambition  and  arrogant  lust 
<^  power  as  the  Emperor  (Napoleon)  who 

•Glhbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  239,  Dr.  W.  Smith's 
«iition. 


inflicted  a  series  of  degrading  indignities  on 
a  Pope.  His  whole  heart  and  soul  are  with 
St.  Columba  and  the  other  monks  of  the 
West,  who  first  carried  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  rugged  isles  of  which  this 
empire  is  made  up.  Nor  was  his  glowing 
imagination  less  excited  by  the  great  deeds 
and  heroic  sacrifices  of  Loyola  and  his  dis- 
ciples, to  whom  human  happiness  and  genu- 
ine religion  were  as  nought  compared  with 
the  prosperity  of  that  famous  and  {pace 
Pnnce  Bismarck  and  Mr.  Artlmr  Kinnalrd) 
irrepressible  Society  of  Jesus,  so  aptly  com- 
pared to  a  sword  with  the  handle  at  Rome 
and  the  point  everywhere.*' 

It  is  a  moral  problem  which  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  solve,  how  he  kept  the  dark  side 
of  the  picture  out  of  sight:  how  ho  palliated 
or  disguised  to  himself  the  crying  and  ma- 
nifold abuses  of  the  spiritual  power  with 
which  ecclesiastical  history  is  blotted  over : 
how  he  escaped  the  strictly  logical  conse- 
quences of  his  convictions :  why,  in  a  word, 
he  did  not  become  a  bigot  like  so  many 
others  with  heads  as  clear,  hearts  as  warm, 
and  motives  as  disinterested  as  his  own. 
There  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  one,  who 
presided  at  the  torture  of  a  heretic,  if  he 
did  not  lend  a  hand  to  tighten  the  rack ;  and 
the  Comte  Joseph  de  Maistre,  for  another,  a 
man  of  the  kindliest  and  most  loving  nature, 
who,  besides  proclaiming  the  hangman  the 
keystone  of  the  social  edifice,  declared  the 
*  Novum  Organum'  to  be  simply  worthy  of 
Bedlam,  and  the  *  Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding '  to  be  *  all  that  the  absolute 
want  of  genius  and  style  can  produce  most 
wearisome.'  Montalembert  was  the  very  per- 
sonification of  candour.  He  had  not  a 
shadow  of  bigotry :  he  hated  intolerance : 
he  shuddered  at  persecution :  he  had  none 
of  the  arrogance  or  unbending  hardness  of 
the  dogmatist :  he  was  singularly  indulgent 
to  what  he  deemed  error :  the  utmost  he 
would  accept  from  the  temporal  power,  from 
the  State,  was  a  fair  field  and  no  favour :  the 
Church,  he  uniformly  maintained,  far  from 
having  any  natural  aflftnity  with  despotism, 
could  only  blossom  and  bear  fruit  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom;  whilst  liberty,  ra- 
tional liberty,  was  never  safer  than  under  the 
protecting  shadow  of  her  branches — 


*  The  precise  words  of  M.  Dapin  in  1825  were, 
'Une  ^ple  dont  la  poign^e  est  k  Rome  et  la 
poiDte  partout.*  But  the  originality  of  the 
phrase,  like  tbat  of  Lord  Macaulay's  New  Zea- 
fauder,  has  been  impugned,  and  there  is  a  printed 
letter  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  dated  March  25,  1716, 
in  which  he  says,  *  I  have  seen  in  a  little  book, 
*'  L'Anti-Cotou,"  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  is  a 
sword,  the  blade  of  which  is  in  France  and  the 
handle  at  Rome/  c 
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^  Nusquam  Libertas  gratior  exstat 
Quam  sub  rege  pio.' 

If  he  waved  the  consecrated  banner  of  St. 
Peter  with  the  ^  one  hand,  he  carried  Za 
Charte,  the  emblem  and  guarantee  of  con- 
stitutional government,  in  the  other ;  and 
his  life  and  character  would  be  well  worth 
studying,  if  no  higher  or  more  useful  moral 
could  be  drawn  from  them  than  that  it  is 
possible  to  reconcile  a  dogmatic,  damnatory, 
exclusive  system  of  belief  with  generosity, 
liberality.  Christian  charity,  patriotism,  and 
philanthropy. 

The  materials  for  his  life  are,  fortunately, 
ample.  Indeed,  a  memoir  might  be  compiled 
from  his  journals,  letters,  speeches,  introduc- 
tions to  his  principal  works  and  other  self- 
reve^lings,  which  would  present  most  of  the 
essential  qualities  of  an  autobiography. 
There  are  numerous  incidental  allusions  in 
contemporary  publications;  and  graceful 
sketches  of  his  career  and  character  have 
been  contributed  by  his  friends.*  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  the  author  of  the  work  named  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  was  personally 
acquainted  with  him:  she  translated  two 
volumes  of  his  *  Monks  of  the  West : '  she 
wrote  with  the  aid  and  under  the  sanction 
of  the  surviving  members  of  his  family : 
she  had  access  to  the  best  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  she  has  made  an  excellent  use 
of  her  opportunities.  She  treads  firmly 
upon  difficult  ground  :  she  exercises  her  own 
right  of  judgment  vdth  praiseworthy  inde- 
pendence ;  and  her  language  is  free,  clear, 
and  spirited,  although  rather  rhetorical  and 
diffuse.  She  has  consequently  produced  a 
very  valuable  and  most  interesting  Memoir, 
to  which  there  is  only  one  marked  objection : 
the  almost  inevitable  result  of  her  own 
formed  habits,  her  modes  of  thinking,  and 
her  sex.  She  is  the  author  of  some  thirteen 
or  fourteen  popular  novels,  besides  the  two 
*  lives'  mentioned  in  her  title-page;  and 
the  woman,  the  novelist,  the  religious  bio- 
grapher, may  simultaneously  be  traced  in  her 
treatment  of  Montalembert :  giving  an  undue 
preponderance  to  the  romantic,  sentimental 


*  Tlie  best  is  by  M.  Fossier  in  the  ■  Coprespon- 
dant/  in  four  parts.  See  the  Numbers  for  Maj) 
Jane,  September,  and  November  1872. 

The  Duked'Aumale's  Eloge  on  Montalembert, 
read  in  the  Academy  on  the  4th  of  ( Uis  month, 
did  not  reach  as  till  this  article  was  la  the  press, 
or  we  shoald  glad!  j  have  availed  oirselves  of 
some  of  the  valuable  critical  observations  and  il- 
lustrative traits  of  character  with  which  this  re- 
markable production  abounds. 

The  catalogue  raisanne  of  Mon'lalembert's 
published  writing,  indadin^  his  pamphlets  and 
contributions  to  Rcnriews,  in  the  '  Revae  Biblio- 
^aphique  Universelle,'  fills  five  closely  printed 
pages  of  small  type. 


and  sensational  elements  or  aspects  ol 
character,  and  placing  the  clerical  enthusiast 
in  broad  relief.  In  the  following  sketch— 
our  limits  forbid  it  to  be  more — we  shall 
endeavour  to  redress  the  babince  by  giving 
the  orator,  statesman,  author,  and  acooiO' 
plished  man  of  the  world,  his  due. 

A  noble  French  and  a  noble  Scotch  ra« 
met  in  the  person  of  Charles  Forbes  Ren^ 
de  Montalembert,  who  was  bom  in  Londoi 
on  the  I5th  of  May,  1810.  The  Montalem 
berts  can  be  traced  back  to  the  Cmsades 
the  proudest  boast  of  an  ancient  family  ii 
France.  It  was  one  of  the  same  stock  t< 
whom  Francis  I.  alluded  in  his  memorable 
challenge :  *  Here  are  four  of  us,  gentleroel 
of  La  Guyenne:  J.  Sauzac,  Montalembert 
and  La  Ohasteigneraye,  ready  to  eDcounto 
all  comers.'  The  patemd  grandfather  o 
our  hero  was  an  emigrant;  his  roateritf 
grandfather  a  retired  Indian  merchant  o 
civil  servant ;  and  Mrs.  Oliphant,  after  ei 
patiating  on  *  the  beautiful  melancholy  faw 
replete  with  tragic  associations,'  of  the  e^ 
patriated  noble,  exclaims : — 

^  Thus  stands  Jean  de  Montalembert  at  on 
side  of  the  portal ;  and  on  the  other  Jame 
Forbes,  with  trim  peruke  and  calm  counts 
nance,  strong  in  English  order,  prosperity,  ani 
progress,  expectine  nothing  but  good,  hearip 
of  nothing  but  victory,  raises  with  cheerfii 
confidence  the  curtain  of  life  for  the  newactd 
about  to  step  upon  that  tragic  stage.  ^ 
young  beginner  could  have  had  predecessoi 
more  perfect  in  their  typical  character ;  no  nej 
soul  could  have  more  perfectly  embodied  i 
one  those  two  great  currents  of  the  past'* 

The  father,  Marc  Rcn6,  the  son  of  Jeai 
had  served  with  the  British  army  in  Indi; 
and  thus,  it  would  seem,  became  acquainte 
with  Mr.  Forbes.  Instead  of  settling  dow 
in  England,  he  and  hb  wife  were  constant^ 
on  the  move.  By  some  lucky  accident  h 
carried  the  first  news  of  the  abdication  < 
Napoleon  to  Louis  XVIIL;  and  in  due  seasq 
he  was  rewarded  for  his  zeal  and  fidelity  h 
being  named  a  peer  of  France  and  minist< 
plenipotentiary  to  Stuttgart. 

We  must  suppose  that  the  Scotch  wii 
was  as  much  absorbed  by  political  moF^ 
ments  and  intrigues  as  her  French  husban^ 
and  was  equally  ready  to  throw  off  the  p| 
rental  cares  and  duties  which  might  have  it 
terfered  with  the  exciting  stir  and  bustle  i 

*  In  a  letter,  dated  26th  Jane,  1869,  Montelen 

bert  writes  to  the  present  Earl  of  Granard.  vr\\ 

had  sent  him  a  copy  of  the    Memoirs  of  tli 

family, — *  Vous  voulez  bien,  my  Lord,  me  ra] 

peler  qae  je  suis  issu  par  ma  m^re  de  la  men 

soache  que  vous.    J'ai  en  effet  toujours  en  tend 

ma  m^re,  n6e  Forbes,  et  mon  larrand-p^re  mate 

neJ,  s^enorprueillir  de  lear  desoeudance  des  comt 

de  Granard.' 
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her  life ;  for,  from  the  time  he  was  fifteen 
months  old,  the  boy  was  given  over  entirely 
to  the  keeping  of  James  Forbes,  who  had  al- 
ready  afforded  the  strongest  and  strangest 
man&estation  of  interest  by  dedicating  to 
him,  when  scarcely  a  year  old,  the  great 
work  (*  Oriental  Memoirs '  in  forty-two  vol- 
umes qnarto)  by  which  the  name  of  Forbes 
was  to  live  for  ages  to  come.  .He  watched 
over  his  young  charge  with  the  fondest  af- 
fection ;  bat  Charies  was  eight  when  it  was 
finally  determined,  after  a  painful  stm^le 
for  both,  that  he  should  go  to  school  at  ^1- 
ham,  and  the  event  is  thus  announced  in  a 
letter,  dated  Albemarle  Street,  28th  April, 
1 81 8,  from  the  grandfather  to  the  mother : — 

•The  day  of  our  separation  arrived  last  week, 
to  me  a  trial  of  no  common  kind,  for  except  at 
short  intervals,  I  ha?e  never  lived  alone  for  fif- 
ty-one years  until  now,  and  I  felt  it  deeply.  I 
told  him  I  would  take  him  after  breakfast,  or,  if 
he  liked  it  better,  he  might,  dine  with  me  and 
we  would  go  to  the  shcool  in  the  evening.  He 
hesitated  a  little  and  then  said:  **As  I  am  to 
go,  I  bad  rather  go  at  once."  * 

They  set  off"  accordingly,  and.  when  about 
half-way,  the  boy  suddenly  flung  his  arms 
round  the  grandfather's  neck  and  adjured 
him  by  the  love  of  truth  which  he  had  so 
sedulously  inculcated,  to  answer  one  ques- 
tion truly : — 

'"You  know,  my  dear  grandpapa,  that  I 
have  lefi;  my  papa  and  mamma,  my  brother 
and  Bister  at  Stuttgart,  to  be  your  child ;  and 
now  you  and  I  are  everything  to  each  other  until 
we  see  them  again.  Tell  me  therefore — but  you 
must  tell  me  truly — if  since  we  left  Paris  I  have 
been  the  boy  you  expected  and  wished  me  to  be, 
and  if  you  love  me  as  much  as  when  we  were 
there  all  together  Y^  It  was  almost  too  much 
for  me ;  but  I  could  with  truth  assure  him  that 
he  had  been  all,  and  even  more  than  all,  I  antici- 
pated. Then  said  he,  ^^  I  am  the  happiest  boy 
in  the  world,  nor  shall  I  drop  one  tear  when 
you  leave  me  ;"  nor  did  he.' 

He  lost  his  affectionate  grandfather  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  and  forthwith 
took  up  his  abode  in  l^aris  with  his  father 
and  mother,  who  were  too  much  occupied 
with  diplomacy  and  society  to  pay  much  at- 
tention to  the  bringing  up  of  their  children : 
Charies,  Arthur  (two  years  younger),  and 
£lij»e  The  first  glimpses  we  get  of  his  men- 
tal progress  are  from  the  diaries  which  he 
began  keeping  when  he  was  thirteen,  and 
continued  with  occasional  breaks  through 
life.  At  this  early  age  he  anticipated  the 
conclusion  to  which  a  grave  scholar  and 
statesman  was  brought  by  experience — that 
life  would  be  tolerable  but  for  its  amuse- 
ments ;  and  he  appreciated  time  like  a  grey- 
headed philosopher.  More  than  one  record 
of  a  so-called  pleasure  party  concludes :  *  Day 


lost^  like  so  many  others.'  He  was  already 
a  politician,  and  a  proselytising  one ;  for  we 
find  him  exacting  an  oath  of  eternal  fidelity 
to  the  Charter  from  his  little  brother,  who, 
puzzled  and  half  frightened  by  his  earnest- 
ness, recoils  with  a  protest :  *  Mais  qu'est-ce 
que  c'est  que  la  Charte  ? '  Charles  knew  very 
well  what  it  was,  for  in  September,  1824, 
there  is  an  entry  that  Louis  XVIII.  died  af- 
ter a  long  illness,  which  he  endured  with  an 
heroic  patience  worthy  of  the  august  author 
of  the  *  Charte  Constitutionelle.' 

lie  was  fourteen  when  the  Abb6  Nicolle, 
head  of  the  College  Sainte-Barbe,  induced 
his  parents  to  place  him  under  a  regular 
course  of  study,  and  was  at  the  pains  of  ex- 
amining him  from  time  to  time  to  judge  of 
his  proficiency.  To  the  entry  of  one  of  these 
examinations,  when  M.  Nicolle  expressed 
himself  satisfied,  he  appends, '  which  is  more 
than  I  am  myself.'  He  is  wearied  to  death 
by  what  is  called  society,  regards  the  theatre 
as  a  penance,  and  is  absolutely  indignant  at 
the  notion  that  he  should  be  supposed  to  need 
distraction  or  could  find  enjoyment  in  un- 
idea'd  idleness.  It  was  the  sage  remark  of  Fal- 
staff,  *  There's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys 
come  to  any  proof ;'  but  Montalembert  was 
rather  a  serious  and  thoughtful  than  a  demure 
boy.  There  was  a  strong  dash  of  romance 
in  his  day-dreams  and  self-communings ;  and 
his  reading  was  calculated  to  foster  the  ima- 
gination as  well  as  to  mature  the  judgment 
and  supply  the  memory  with  facts.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  Journal  that  he  had  read 
Shakespeare's  best  plays  carefully  and  criti- 
cally. The  'Tempest'  he  finds 'sublime  in 
some  parts,  but  in  others  ridiculous :'  the 
'The  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  *  unpen 
ennuyeux :'  *  Twelfth  Night '  '  mediocre ;'  but 
*  King  Lear,'  '  sublime :'  *  Hamlet,'  '  divine ;' 
and  '  Othello,'  *  too  touching.' 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  his  *  De  1' Avenir 
politique  de  I'Angleterre '  was  dimly  fore- 
shadowed in  a  diary  of  his  fifteenth  year, 
when  d  propos  of  a  work  on  English  institu- 
tions (De  Lolme)  he  sets  down,  '  Few  works 
have  produced  so  much  impression  upon  me 
as  this.  It  has  convinced  me  of  what  I  had 
long  suspected,  that  England  is  the  fii;^t  na- 
tion in  the  world.' 

A  French  college  has  something  in  com- 
mon with  both  an  English  college  and  an 
English  public  school,  without  exactly  resem- 
bling either.  Montalembert  entered  the  Col- 
lege Sainte-Barbe  (now  Rollin)  at  sixteen  and 
left  it  at  nineteen.  Amongst  the  warm  and 
lasting  ties  he  formed  there  was  his  friend- 
ship for  M.  Leon  Cornudet,  who,  along  with 
many  other  interestmg  memorials  of  their 
boyish  days,  has  published  (in  the  '  Contem- 
porain^')  a  solemn  league  and  covenant  b/ 
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which  they  pledged  themselves  to  God  and 
each  other,  to  serve  their  country  to  the  best 
of  their  ability,  and  consecrate  their  lives  to 
the  cause  of  God  and  Freedom.  This  docu- 
ment was  suggested  and  drawn  up  by  Mon- 
talembert,  who  proposed  that  they  should 
sign  it  in  blood ;  to  which  his  calmer  associ- 
ate objected,  that  blood  drawn  for  such  a 
purpose  was  not  exactly  the  same  as  blood 
shed  for  a  great  cause  on  a  battle-field ;  and 
the  two  signatures  were  affixed  in  ordinary 
ink.  He  was  seventeen  at  the  date  of  the 
signature,  and  about  the  same  time  (April  23, 
1827)  he  wrote  down  amongst  the  medita- 
tions in  his  commonplace  book, — 

*  God  and  Liberty — these  are  the  two  princi- 
pal motive-powers  of  my  existence.  To  recon- 
cile these  two  perfections  shall  be  the  aim  of  my 
life!' 

Going  over  these  memorials  of  the  past  in 
long  after  years,  he  has  written  opposite  this 
entry,  in  red  ink,  the  word  D^d !  !  !  It 
is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  anticipation 
of  what  was  to  come ;  and  we  should  be  puz- 
zled to  specify  another  career  or  character  of 
anything  like  the  same  eminence  which  was 
80  clearly  shadowed  out  at  every  step  of  its 
formation  or  its  growth.  We  call  especial  at- 
tention to  this  phenomenon,  for  it  is  the  best 
answer  to  the  imputations  so  frequently  le* 
veiled  at  his  consistency.  His  probable  liabi- 
li^to  them  even  then  dawned  upon  him: 
'What  shall  I  do?  What  will  become  of 
me  ?  How  shall  I  reconcile  my  ardent  patri- 
otism with  religion  I '  He  would  neither  have 
found  nor  feared  any  difficulty  of  the  kind  if 
he  had  meant  religion  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  term.  He  was  clearly  speculating  on  the 
difficulty  of  reconciling  love  of  country  with 
ardent  uncompromising  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  August,  1828,  he  re- 
cords a  fixed  determination  to  write  a  great 
work  on  the  politics  and  philosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  with  a  view  to  its  completion,  to 
waste  no  more  time  on  tJie  politics  or  history 
of  his  own  time.  Three  notes  of  admiration 
in  re,d  ink  are  set  gainst  this  entry  in  the 
original  journal.  He  attends  the  debates  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  finds  them  (Tune 
midiocriteeffrayante.  In  fact  his  thoughts, 
Ills  plans,  his  subjects  of  interest,  were  those 
of  a  matured  intellect,  of  a  formed  man,  who 
"felt  *  cabin'd,  cribbM,  confined'  within  the 
walls  of  a  lecture  room  ;  and  we  can  well  be- 
lieve that  it  was  a  glowing  recollection  of 
what  he  had  suffered  from  want  of  free  ex- 
pansion for  body  and  mind  at  Saint-Barbe, 
in  the  universitarian  barrack  as  he  called  it, 
that  made  him  long  after  exclaim  at  Eton : 
*  What  a  difference  between  this  place  and 
the  houses  where  we  were  educated — true 


I  prisons  walled  up  between  two  streets  in  Pane, 
everywhere  surrounded  by  roofs  and  chim* 
neys,  with  two  rows  of  miserable  trees  in  the 
midst  of  a  paved  or  gravelled  court,  and  & 
wretched  walk  every  week  or  fortnigixt 
among  the  suburban  lanes ! ' 

Yet  he  quitted  Saint-Barbe  with  regrets 
His  pained  and  softened  fancy  ranged  over 
and  reproduced  hours  upon  hours  of  con- 
sciously improving  study  or  delightful  intci*' 
change  of  heart  and  mind ;  and  he  must  now 
look  his  last  of  the  familiar  places  and  i^ea, 
must  break  away  from  his  books  and  hia 
loved  companions,  to  be  thrown  upon  the 
wide  world,  and  become  more  deeply  impress- 
ed than  ever  with  *  the  profound  uselessness^ 
of  life.'  ^Je  mefais  vieux^  he  sets  down  ; 
giving  vent  to  a  sentiment  of  frequent  recur- 
rence in  the  mouths  of  young  people  in 
their  teens.  Far  from  looking  forward  with 
fervent  expectations  of  enjoyment  to  his  ap- 
proaching introduction  to  society,  he  foresaw 
no  gratification  in  mingling  undistinguished 
in  the  crowd : — 

*  "  I  can  imagine  Pitt  or  Pox  coming  out  of 
the  House  of  Commons  where  they  had  struck 
their  adversaries  dumb  by  their  eloquence,  and 
enjoying  a  dinner-party.  I  can  imagine  Grat- 
tan  amusing  himself  after  fifty  years  of  glory 
playing  hide-and-seek  with  children.  But  ibr 
an  obscure  and  unknown  individual,  lost  in  the 
crowd  of  other  men,  or  at  the  best  numbered  only 
among  the  elegants  who  feel  themselves  obliged 
to  wander  every  evening  into  tbrce  or  four 
houses  where  they  are  half  stifled  under  pretence 
of  enjoying  themselves,  I  see  neither  pleasure 
nor  honour  in  it  I  see  only  a  culpable  loss  of 
time,  and  mortal  weariness."  * 

In  this  mood  he  starts  to  join  his  father, 
then  French  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  vuk 
Belgium  and  Holland,  lingering  on  the  way 
to  see  everything  worth  seeing,  and  duly  re- 
cording his  impressions  as  they  arise.  Re- 
ceived at  once  into  the  gay  circles  of  the 
Swedish  capital,  he  was  with  difficulty  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  his  stiffness  and  reserve ;  his 
manner  naturally  enough  gave  offence  to  the 
light-hearted  and  haply  frivolous  companions 
who  were  forced  upon  him ;  he  was  voted  a 
prig;  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  ar- 
rival, when  his  really  gentle  and  unassuming 
nature  began  to  be  recognised,  that  one  of  the 
leading  belles^  the  Comtesse  d'Ugglas,  ventur- 
ed to  confide  to  him  that  she  had  uiought  him 
pedant  et  altier.  This  was  a  stunning  blow 
to  his  self-love,  and  a  valuable  lesson  which 

ge  intimates)  he  was  not  likely  to  forget 
appen  what  might,  in  whatever  society, 
congenial  or  uncongenial,  he  might  be  thrown, 
he  would  never  merit  the  description  of 
pedant  et  altier  again.  He  actually  consents 
to  take  part  in  a  special  quadrille,  got  up  for 
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aball  at  tbe  French  embassy,  *■  which,'  he  says, 
*  we  were  to  have  the  absurdity  of  dancing 
before  the  king  and  qneen  : '  the  ladies  ini- 
tiated him  into  its  mysteries,  and  (as  he  con- 
fesses with  a  mixture  of  shame  and  compla- 
cency) it  went  off  very  well  All  this  time 
he  is  studying  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
drawing  grave  political  conclusions,  and  keep- 
ing his  enthusiasm  for  great  things  alive  by 
corresponding  with  his  friends.  *  Do  not,  I 
beseech  you,' he  writes  to  Rio,  *  abandon  your- 
self to  that  political  discouragement  which 
Bnike  justly  calls  the  most  fatol  of  all  mala- 
dies. Do  not  despair  of  the  cause  which  you 
have  adopted,  or  give  up  sound  principles, 
because  a  generation  without  faith  and  with- 
out soul  seem  to  dishonour  them  by  pretend- 
ed attachment' 

In  another  letter  to  Rio  he  says,  *  I  am 
reading  Kant,  which  I  find  horribly  difficult. 
M.  Cousin  recommended  me  to  give  myself 
up  to.  this  study;  but  I  shall  not  follow  his 
advice.'  He  distrusted  Kant's  philosophy, 
as  tending  to  undermine  faith,  and  he  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  Abbe  Studach,  of  whom  he 
says,  *  I  have  made  a  precious  discovery  here, 
that  of  a  Catholic  priest,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  philosopher,  and  who  believes  that 
faith  may  be  reached  by  knowledge.  His 
toleration  is  as  great  as  his  knowledge.'  The 
abb6  brought  him  acquainted  with  a  school, 
boasting  numerous  disciples  in  the  Bavarian 
and  Austrian  universities,  which  undertook 
to  combine  religion  with  philosophy  ;  but 
metaphysics  were  never  much  to  his  taste, 
aud  he  was  wont  to  arrive  at  conviction  by 
a  shorter  road  than  argument.  Truths  di- 
vine did  not  come  to  him  mended  by  the 
tongue  of  a  theologian :  they  came  by  insight, 
by  intuition,  by  inspiration  ;  and  they  went 
forth  from  him  with  the  lightning  flash  of 
genius,  in  spontaneous  and  irresistible  bursts. 
Burke  and  G rattan  attracted  him  far  more 
than  Kant  and  Schelling.  *Gk^ttan  above 
all,'  says  Rio,  *  as  the  unwearied  champion 
of  the  greatest  of  causes,  acquired  rapidly  the 
grandeur  of  the  hero  of  a  crusade  to  the  eyes 
of  his  young  admirer,  whoso  enthusiasm, 
heightened  day  by  day  by  the  fame  of 
O'Connell's  patriotic  orations,  led  him  a  little 
later  to  make  an  excursion,  full  of  attraction 
for  him,  into  the  country  of  that  great  man.' 

Steeped  to  the  lips  in  Irish  oratory,  he  re- 
solves to  write  a  history  of  Ireland,  which 
was  to  be  partly  founded  upon  the  speeches 
of  Grattan,  and  to  include  translations  of  the 
most  remarkable  passives.  This  plan,  includ- 
ing a  journey  to  the  Green  Isle — ^this  pro- 
jet  adorable — was  suddenly  suspended  by  a 
domestic  bereavement.  The  failing  health 
of  hrs  only  sister,  Blise,  four  or  five  v^-^ere, 
younger  than  himself,  to  whom,  since  V"grimage 
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domesticated  with  her  at  Stockholm,  he  had 
become  passionately  attached,  required  a  war- 
mer climate,  and  the  duty  devolved  on  him 
of  accompanying  her  and  her  mother  across 
Germany  to  the  South.  They  arrived  at  Be- 
san^on  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  October, 
1 829.  She  asked  him  to  sit  up  with  her  that 
night,  to  which  her  mother  objected,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  care  of  her  maid ;  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  he  was  summoned  to 
what  in  a  few  hours  was  to  be  her  death-bed. 
The  Cardinal  dc  Rohan,  Archbishop  of  Be- 
8an9on,  administered  the  last  sacraments, 
and  offered  whatever  consolation  conld  be 
afforded  to  the  brother  and  mother;  but 
Montalenibert  left  Besancon  in  the  deepest 
compunction  and  despondency,  heart-broken 
at  the  thought  that  unconscious  of  her  dan- 
ger, he  had  reluctantly  abandoned  his  Irish 
expedition  to  accompany  her. 

Many  months  ensued  before  he  could 
shake  off  his  melancholy,  brace  his  mind  to 
a  fresh  effort,  or  even  ^x  it  on  a  definite 
object.  He  was  left  free  to  choose  a  ca- 
reer, but  was  utterly  unable  to  make  a  choice. 
At  one  time  he  was  disposed  to  take  holy 
orders :  a(  another  he  commenced  the  study 
of  the  law ;  and  under  a  passing  impulse  he 
thought  of  joining  the  army  of  Algiers  as 
simple  eoldat.  There  is  a  well-known  saying 
of  his  quoted  by  M.  Fossier,  *  Je  suis  le  pre- 
mier de  mon  sang  qui  n'ai  guerroy^  qu'avec 
la  plume ;  mais  qu'elle  devienne  un  glaive  k 
son  tour.'  He  had  no  real  military  ardour, 
and  the  pen  in  his  bands  was  a  more  trench- 
ant weapon  than  the  sword. 

During  this  interval  of  suspense  he  wrote 
an  article  on  Sweden,  which  was  submitted 
to  M.  Guizot,  as  editor  of  the  *  Revue  Fran- 
9aise,'  for  insertion  in  that  periodical.  It 
was  accepted  on  condition  that  it  should  be 
cut  down  to  half  its  length ;  and  he  submit- 
ted to  this  Procrustean  process,  the  most  pain- 
ful act  of  self-sacrifice  that  can  be  imposed 
on  a  young  writer,  with  an  expression  of  de- 
spair, *  Encore  une  illusion  perdue,^  Finding 
it  still  too  long,  M.  Guizot  ruthlessly  struck 
out  those  very  passages  which  Montalembert 
considered  the  gems  of  the  composition,  es- 
pecially a  spirited  sketch  of  the  soldier  king 
of  Sweden,  Bernadotte,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  true  Gascon :  '  He  told  my  father  that 
he  considered  himself  the  natural  subject  of 
Charles  X.,  and  that,  should  that  monarch 
ever  require  his  services,  he  would  leave  his 
throne  to  his  son,  and  hasten,  a  simple  sol- 
dier, to  offer  his  sword  to  his  native  Sove- 


reign.' 

About  the  same  time  Montalembert  formed 

Aret  connection  with  the  'Correspondant* 

todxibuting  to  it  an  article  on  Ireland 

nary  c  J>y  no  means  an  unqualified  suc- 
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cess;  for  he  subsequently  records  of  this 
aud  the  Swedish  article  that  odc  of  his  friends 
found  the  first  wearisome  and  the  second 
commonplace.  His  father,  however,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Paris  at  this  time,  was  delight- 
ed by  the  article  on  Ireland,  as  indicating  a 
talent  which  he  had  never  suspected  in  his 
son;  and  the' literary  aspirant  was  cordially 
received  as  a  confrh'e  by  the  leading  men  of 
letters — Victor  Hugo,  Sainte-Beuve,  and  La- 
martine. 

Had  he  foreseen  the  dangers  impending 
over  his  cherished  Charter,  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed whether  he  would  have  left  Paris  on  his 
Irish  expedition  till  the  cloud  had  burst  or 
blown  over.  But  it  was  at  London,  where 
he  had  just  arrived,  that  he  heard  the  start- 
ling news  of  the  Revolution  of  July,  which, 
at  the  first  blush,  he  was  disposed  to  hail  as 
*  a  sublime  victory.'  Mortified  at  not  having 
been  present  to  aid  in  it,  and  eager  to  re- 
trieve the  lost  opportunity,  he  immediately 
returned  to  Paris,  where  his  ardour  rapidly 
cooled  down,  after  a  calm  view  of  the  situa- 
tion in  reference  to  the  personal  as  well  as 
public  consequences  which  it  involved.  His 
father  was  on  the  eve  of  resigning  his 
post  as  ambassador :  his  brother,  one  of  the 
royal  pages,  had  escaped  through  a  window 
at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  was  equally 
without  a  career.  The  abolition  of  the 
hereditary  peerage  was  threatened,  and, 
with  it,  the  road  to  distinction  on  which  he 
had  confidently  reckoned.  The  cause  of 
the  Church  was  not  likely  to  be  advanced 
by  the  change  of  dynasty,  and,  as  to  freedom, 
he  was  not  many  days  in  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  *  it  never  gains  by  such  violent 
movements :  it  lives  by  slow  and  successive 
conquests,  perseverance,  and  patience.'  In  a 
word,  the  glorious  Three  Days  grew  less 
and  less  glorious  as  he  dwelt  upon  them  :  bis 
sympathies,  by  some  law  of  his  nature, 
were  invariably  with  the  losers  in  the  politi- 
cal conflict :  Je  n^aime  pas  Us  causes  vie  to- 
rieuseSy  was  his  frequent  avowal : — 


*  Victrix  causa  Diis  placuit,  sed  victa  Oatoni.' 

In  this  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  line  he 
should  take  in  French  politics,  his  views 
reverted  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  August  of 
that  momentous  year,  1830,  he  is  crossing 
the  mountains  of  Kerry,  on  his  way  to  *  in- 
terview' the  Liberator.  He  travelled  on 
horseback  with  a  lively  and  intelligent  Irish 
boy  for  his  guide.  Jhe  weather  and  splen- 
did scenery  were  at  their  best  His  spirits 
rose,  his  bosom  swelled,  his  expectations 
were  on  tiptoe,  when  he  dismounted  froni 
his  hired  steed  at  Derrynane.  But  Itnd 
alas!  the  picturesque  part  of  the  i>il — true 
ended,  and  the  prosaic  reality  b' 


motley  frieze-coated  throng  that  besieged 
the  entrance,  squabbling  and  vociferating 
about  their  own  petty  grievances,  was  not  a 
favourable  example  of  a  nation  rising  in  its 
majesty  for  the  vindication  of  its  rights; 
and  the  figure  of  the  great  man  himself, 
which  had  loomed  so  grandly  at  a  distance 
through  the  mist,  was  reduced  to  very  mod- 
erate dimensions  by  familiarity  and  proxi- 
mity. Nor  was  his  enthusiasm  revived  by 
seeing  O'Connell,  soon  afterwards,  the  centre 
of  a  numerous  and  disorderly  meeting,  at 
which,  adapting  his  tone  to  his  audience,  he 
exhibited  the  rude  coarseness  of  the  dema- 
gogue and  indulged  in  language  rather  ver- 
nacular than  high-flown.  But  his  inexperi- 
enced critic  lived  to  learn  that  popular  influ- 
ence is  not  obtained  or  retained  by  pure 
patriotism  or  heroic  flights,  any  more  than 
revolutions  are  made  with  rose-water;  and 
due  reflection  brought  him  back  to  his  origi- 
nal conviction  that  O'Connell  was  the  heaven- 
born  advocate  of  the  most  sacred  of  causes 
— a  man  to  whom  no  impartial  historian 
would  refuse  the  epithet  of  *  great.' 

Mr&.  Oliphant  thinks  that  it  was  this  visit 
to  Ireland  that  decided  the  future  of  Monta- 
lembert.  He  had  come  to  see  the  Liberator 
and  was  disappointed,  but  he  had  seen  the 
Island  of  the  Saints,  the  island  in  which 
Liberty  was  making  common  cause  with 
Faith,  in  which  the  standard  of  patriotism 
was  waved  from  the  altar  by  the  priest; 
and  he  came  back  burning  with  eagerness  to 
bring  about  a  conjunction  of  the  same  kind 
in  France.  But  if  the  train  was  laid  in  this 
fashion,  it  was  fired  by  his  being  brought 
into  simultaneous  contact  with  two  men 
who  more  or  less  influenced  all  the  remain- 
der of  his  life.  These  were  the  Abbo  de  la 
Mennais  and  the  P^re  pacordaire. 

F^licitc  4e  la  Mennais,  bom  19th  June, 
1782,  at  Saint-Malo,  was  the  son  of  a  ship- 
owner who  had  received  letters  of  nobility 
from  Louis  XVI.,  so  that  he  was  legally  en- 
titled to  the  noble  prefix  which,  in  a  fit  of 
democratic  equality,  he  laid  aside  after  1834. 
Neglected  by  his  father,  whom  he  had 
oflended  by  refusing  to  engage  in  commerce, 
he  was  adopted  by  an  uncle,  who  left  him 
to  himself  with  the  use  of  a  good  library. 
His  unguided  reading  was  of  the  most  desul- 
tory kind,  until  he  was  fifteen,  when,  resolv- 
ing to  pursue  a  regular  course  of  study,  he 
took  up  his  abode  with  his  brother  in  a 
retired  house  near  Dinan,  where,  besides 
amassing  an  immense  amount  of  classical  and 
general  erudition,  he  mastered  the  Fathers 
and  historians  of  the  Church.  He  took  the 
pidu&ure  in  1811,  and  entered  the  little  semi- 
to  take^f  Saint-Malo,  founded  by  his  brother, 
'le  no  further  step  in  the  ecclesiastical 
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pn^ession  till  181 5,  when  he  was  ordained 
priertby  Uie  Bishop  of  Rennes,  having  first 
vritlen  to  his  sister  that  it  most  assui^edly 
vas  not  his  taste  that  he  indulged  in  decid- 
ifig  for  it  A  tract,  in  which  he  had  assailed 
Napoleon  at  the  beginning  of  1814,  com- 
peH^  h]m  to  take  refuge  in  England  during 
the  Hundred  Days,  and  for  some  time  after 
bis  return  and  settlement  in  Paris  he  was 
glsd  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  an  assistant 
tutor  to  the  Abbe  Carron  in  a  school.  One 
fine  morning  he  awoke  and  found  himself  fa- 
TD0U8,  or  (to  use  his  own  words)  he  found 
himself  invested  with  the  power  of  Bossuet. 
The  first  volume  of  his  *  Essai  sur  I'lndiflfe- 
rence  en  Mati^re  de  Religion '  burst  upon  the 
religious  world  like  a  thunderclap,  and  gave 
him  European  celebrity  as  much  by  the 
opposition  it  excited  as  by  the  admiration  it 
called  forth.  The  second  (1820)  and  the 
two  concluding  volumes  (1824)  were  equally 
SQccessfnl,  and  on  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  al- 
though half  of  the  conclave  were  against  him, 
the  Pope,  Leo  XII.,  declared  him  the  Mast 
Father  of  the  Church,*  offered  him  a  cardi- 
oaTs  hat,  and  hung  up  his  picture  amongst 
the  chosen  saints  in  his  cabinet 

*Le  Pdro  Lrficordaire,'  by  Montalembert,  is 
rather  a  biographical  essay,  composed  as  a 
Tebicle  for  personal  reminiscences,  than  a 
hiography .  Left  to  discover  as  we  best  may 
when  and  where  Lacordaire  was  bom — he 
was  bom  at  Recey-snr-Ource,  C6te-d'0r,  the 
12tli  Bfarch,  1802 — we  are  told  that  no  ad- 
venture, no  stroke  of  fortune,  no  passion, 
occurred  to  trouble  the  course  of  his  boy- 
hood:— 

^Son  of  a  village  doctor,  brought  up  by  a 
pious  mother,  he  had,  like  all  the  young  people 
of  his  day,  lost  the  faith  at  school,  and  had  not 
recovered  it  cither  at  the  law  school  or  the  bar, 
in  which  he  was  enrolled  for  two  years.  To  all 
outward  seeming,  nothing  distinguished  him 
from  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  deist  as 
til  the  youth  was  then  ;  he  was,  above  all,  hbe- 
rtl,  like  the  whole  of  France,  but  without  ex- 
cess. He  has  said  it  again  and  again  :  no  man 
or  book  was  the  instrument  of  his  conversion, 
A  sadden  and  secret  flash  of  grace  opened  his 
eyes  to  the  nothingness  of  irreligion.  In  a 
single  day  he  became  Christian,  and  the  very 
next  day  from  Christian  he  wished  to  be  priest 
Seminarist  at  Sulpice  in  1824,  ordained  priest 
in  1827,  convent  almoner  in  1828,  college  al- 
inooer  in  1825,  he  seemed  not  to  depart  on  any 
side  from  the  ordinary  course  of  things  and 
neo.  There  was  nothing  singular  about  him 
but  his  liberalism.  By  a  then  unheard-of  phe- 
nomenon, this  convert,  this  seminarist,  this  al- 
Qxmer  of  nuns,  insisted  on  remaining  liberal 
as  in  the  days  when  he  was  onlv  student  and 
advocate.    .... 

,  *He  comprehended,  then,  in  his  youth  and 
tt»  his  solitude,  that  of  which  no  one  around 


him  seemed  to  have  a  glimpse :  first,  that  the 
Church,  after  having  given  bberty  to  the  mod- 
em world,  had  the  right  and  the  imperious  obli- 
gation to  invoke  it  in-  her  turn  ;  secondly,  that 
she  could  no  more  invoke  it  as  a  privilege,  but 
only  as  her  part  in  the  common  patrimony  of 
the  new  world. 

^  M.  de  la  Mennais,  then  the  most  celebrated 
and  the  most  venerated  of  the  French  priests, 
starting  from  the  opposite  pole,  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusion.  It  is  that  which  had  all 
of  a  sudden  brought  him  into  proximity  with 
the  obscure  almoner  of  the  College  Henri  IV. 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  they  both  planted 
the  banner  of  the  "  Avenir."  ' 

The  first  number  of  the  *  Avenir '  appeared 
on  October  16, 1830.  The  Church  was  then 
at  a  low  ebb  in  France :  it  was  not  popular 
with  the  people,  and  it  was  kept  in  strict 
subordination  to  the  State.  All  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignitaries  were  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment The  priests  could  hardly  venture 
into  the  streets  in  the  dress  of  their  order 
for  fear  of  insult,  and  when  the  cholera  was 
i*aginff  in  Paris  they  had  to  be  smuggled 
into  the  hospitals,  dressed  as  laymen,  to  ad- 
minister the  last  Sacraments  when  required. 
Then,  again,  they  were  practically  excluded 
from  any  interference  in  the  national  educa- 
tion, which  was  under  the  control  of  the 
University  and  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
straction.  No  school  could  be  opened  with- 
out a  licence,  and  no  licence  was  given  for 
denominational  schools,  or  for  any  distinct 
religious  teaching,  except  in  the  seminaries, 
in  which  none  but  youths  intended  for  the 
ecclesiastical  calling  were  received.  In  fact, 
the  only  accessible  education  for  the  laity  at 
large  was  the  mixed  or  'godless'  system 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ire- 
land have  so  indignantly  repudiated ;  with 
the  aggravation,  constituting  a  real  grievance, 
in  France,  that  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  it  were  not  permitted  to  provide  a  sub- 
stitute at  their  own  expense. 

The  triumvirate,  therefore,  had  plenty  of 
useful  work  cut  out  for  them  which  they 
might  have  performed  without  hurrying  into 
extremes ;  without  flying  in  the  face  of  law- 
ful authority  on  the  one  hand,  or  venturing 
to  the  utmost  verge  of  intolerance  on  the 
other.  In  most  of  their  grand  efforts  they 
contrived  to  do  both.  We  take,  by  way  of 
specimen,  the  first  article  by  Lacordaire 
which  is  quoted  with  commendation  by  his 
young  admirer.  The  subject  was  the  refusal 
of  a  priest  to  bury  a  man  who  had  died 
without  calling  in  the  aid  of  religion,  and 
the  forcible  introduction  of  his  remains  into 
a  church  by  the  sous-prefet  The  form 
adopted  was  an  apostrophe  to  the  priest- 
hood : — 

*  One  of  your  brethren  has  refused  to  a  man 
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who  died  out  of  your  communion  the  Christian 
service  for  the  dead.  Tour  brother  has  done 
toell ;  he  has  acted  as  a  free  man,  as  a  priest  of 
the  Lord,  determined  to  keep  his  lips  pure 
from  servile  benedictions.  Woe  to  him  who 
blesses  ftgainst  conscience,  who  speaks  of  God 
with  a  venal  heart !  Woe  to  the  priest  who 
murmurs  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  coffin !  who  con- 
ducts souls  to  the  judgment  of  God  through 
fear  of  the  living  or  for  a  vile  feel  Your 
brother  has  done  well.  Are  we  the  sextons  of 
the  human  race  ?  Have  we  made  a  pact  with 
them  to  flatter  their  remains — more  wretched 
than  the  courtiers  to  whom  the  death  of  the 
prince  gives  the  right  of  treating  him  as  he  de- 
served by  his  life.  Tour  brother  has  done  well ; 
but  this  shadow  of  a  proconsul  believed  that 
so  much  independence  was  not  becoming  in  a 
citizen  so  vile  as  a  Catholic  priest.  .  *  .  .  . 
The  domicile  of  the  citizen  cannot  be  violated 
without  the  intervention  of  justice.  Justice 
has  not  been  so  much  as  suikimoned  to  say  to 
religion,  "  Veil  thy  face  a  moment  before  my 
sword." ' 

Precisely  the  same  appeal  might  be  made 
and  the  same  range  of  sympathies  invoked, 


should  sepulture  in  a  church  or  churchyard 

"  d   (as  it   " 
those  who,  like  players,  died  in  an  unhallowed 


be  denied 


frequently  has  been 
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vocation,  or,  like  many  of  the  greatest  men 
in  all  domains  of  genius,  departed  this  life 
without  due  preparation  by  a  priest.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  did  well  who  sought  to 
deny  sepulture  in  holy  ground  to  Moli^re : 
the  Cure  of  Saint-Sulpice  did  well  who  de- 
nied it  to  Adricnne  Lecouvreur;  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  did  well  who  excluded  the  bust 
of  Byron  from  Westmii^ter  Abbey;  and, 
despite  of  the  church  which  he  erected  to 
God,  Voltaire  should  have  been  buried  like  a 
dog* 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  tell  a  story 
of  his  asking  the  Pope  to  authorize  a  Protes- 
tant burial-place  at  Rome ;  and  the  reply  of  the 
Holy  Father  that  he  could  not  bless  a  locality 
for  such  a  purpose,  but  had  no  objection  to 
curse  one,  if,  in  default  of  consecrated  ground, 
the  heretics  were  content  to  repose  in  dese- 
crated. The  editors  of  the  *  Avenir '  appear 
to  have  been  moved  by  the  same  spirit  as  this 
Pope :  only  they  were  serious  and  his  Holi- 
ness was  laughing  in  his  sleeve. 

It  was  the  favourite  theory  of  Lacordaire 
that  great  causes  were  to  be  fought  out,  as  in 
ancient  Rome  and  England,  in  legal  proceed - 

♦The  dyinjf  words  of  Voltaire,  when  spiritual 
aid  was  pressed  upon  him,  were,  *  Laissez-moi 
mourir  en  pair.'  He  was  buried  in  haste  and 
surreptitiously  in  the  Abbey  of  Scelli^res,  of 
which  his  nephew,  the  Abb^'Mig^not,  was  Com- 
mendator,  only  a  few  hours  before  the  arrival  of 
a  prohibitory  mandate  from  the  bishop  of  the  dio- 
cese to  the  prior.  No  attempt,  according  to  Mr. 
Morley,  was  made  to  obtain  Christian  burial  for 
Rousseau. 


ings  before  the  tribunals  in  the  full  light  of 
publicity :  he  was  fond  of  reverting  to  his 
old  profession  of  advocacy  in  which  he  shone, 
and  he  was  never  better  pleased  than  when 
brought  into  open  conflict  with  the  procu- 
reur  du  roi.  The  Government  were  ready 
enough  to  give  him  the  opportunities  he 
sought,  and  on  the  Slst  January,  1831,  he 
appeared  with  de  la  Mennais  before  the  Crimi- 
nal Court  to  answer  for  two  articles  bittcriy 
assailing  the  King  for  exercising  the  consti- 
tutional right  of  nominating  bishops.  He 
made  a  spirited  defence,  and  they  were  hoth 
acquitted. 

*  ^^  The  decision  was  not  given  till  midnight," 
says  Montalembert  **  A  numerous  crowasur- 
rounded  and  applauded  the  victors  of  the  day. 
When  it  had  dispersed,  we  returned  together 
alone,  in  the  darkness,  along  the  quays.  When 
we  reached  his  threshold  I  hailed  in  him  the 
orator  of  the  future.  He  was  neither  intoxi* 
cated  nor  overwhelmed  by  his  triumph.  I  saw 
that  for  him  the  little  vanities  of  success  were 
less  than  nothing,  mere  dust  of  the  dai^ness. 
But  I  saw  him  at  the  same  time  eager  to  spread 
the  contagion  of  courage  and  self-devotion,  and 
charmed  by  those  evidences  of  mutual  faith  and 
disinterested  tenderness  which  shine  in  young 
and  Christian  hearts  with  a  glory  purer  and 
more  delightful  than  all  victories." ' 

This  victory  encouraged  the  party  to  a 
fresh  and  original  enterprise.  Besides  found- 
ing the  Avenir,*  they  had  formed  a  society 
caJled  Agence  de  la  liberty  relipieiise,  which 
publicly  announced  that,  attendu  que  la  liberie 
se  prend  et  ne  se  donne  pas,  three  of  their 
members  would  open  a  school  free  and  gratu- 
itous, at  Paris,  by  way  of  testing  the  right 
The  school  was  opened  on  the  7th  May,  1 831, 
after  due  notice  to  the  prefect  of  police, 
by  three  members  of  the  society,  Lacordaire, 
M.  de  Coux,  and  Montalembert,  who  snc- 
cinctly  relates  what  followed  : — 

'  The  Abbe  Lacordaire  delivered  a  short  and 
energetic  inaugurative  discourse.  We  formed 
each  a  class  for  twenty  children.  The  next  day 
a  commissary  came  to  summon  us  to  decamp. 
He  first  addressed  the  children :  **  In  the  name 
of  the  law  I  summon  you  to  depart"  Lacor- 
daire immediately  rejoined :  '*  In  the  name  of 
your  parents,  whose  authority  I  have,  I  order 
you  to  remain."  The  children  cried  out  unani- 
mously :  "  We  will  remain."  Whereupon  the 
police  turned  out  pupils  and  masters,  with  Uie 
exception  of  Lacordaire,  who  protested  that  the 
schoolroom  hired  by  him  was  his  domicile,  and 
that  he  would  pass  the  night  in  it,  unless  be 
was  dragged  out  by  force.  **  Leave  me,"  he 
said  to  us,  seating  himself  on  a  mattress  he  bid 
brought  there,  **  I  remain  here  alone  with  the 
law  and  my  right"  He  did  not  give  way  till 
the  police  laid  hands  upon  him  ;  after  which  the 
seals  were  affixed  and  a  prosecution  was  forth- 
with commenced  against  the  schoolmasters.* 
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Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, his  father  died :  he  succeeded  to 
the  peerage  with  its  privil^es,  and  the  trial 
consequently  took  place  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers  on  the  19th  September,  1831, 
when,  after  a  touching  allusion  to  his  great 
berea?ement  and  an  exposition  of  the  rea- 
sons wbich  induced  him  to  claim  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  he  said : — 

*"It  is  soflSciently  well  known  that  the  ca- 
ner  od  which  I  have  entered  is  not  of  a  nature 
to  satisfy  an  ambition  which  seeks  political  hon- 
ours and  places.  The  powers  of  the  present  age, 
both  in  goDernmeni  and  in  opposition,  are,  by  the 
yraee  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to  Catholics, 
There  is  another  ambition  not  less  devouring, 
perhaps  not  less  culpable,  which  aspires  to  repu- 
titiQo,  and  which  is  content  to  buy  that  at  any 
pfiee :  that,  too,  I  disavow  like  the  other.  No 
ooe  can  be  more  conscious  than  I  am  of  the  dis- 
adrantages  with  which  a  precocious  publicity 
sorrouDds  youth,  and  none  can  fear  them  more. 
Bat  there  is  still  in  the  world  something  which 
is  called  faith —it  is  not  dead  in  all  minds ;  it  is 
to  this  that  I  have  early  given  my  heart  and 
my  Hfe,  My  life — a  man's  life— is  always,  and 
especially  to-day,  a  poor  thing  enough ;  but  this 
poor  tiling  consecrated  to  a  great  and  holy 
cause  may  grow  with  it ;  and  when  a  roan  has 
nude  to  such  a  cause  the  sacrifice  of  his  future, 
1  betieve  that  he  ought  to  shrink  from  none  of 
its  consequences,  none  of  its  dangers. 

*"It  is  in  the  strength  of  this  conviction 
tfa&t  I  appear  to-day  for  the  first  time  in  an  as- 
sembly of  men.  I  know  too  well  that  at  my 
age  one  has  neither  antecedents  nor  experi- 
ence ;  but  at  my  age,  as  at  every  other,  one 
has  duties  and  hopes.  I  have  determined,  for 
mj  part,  to  be  faithful  to  both.'' ' 

The  sentence  was  a  fine  of  a  hundred 
fnDcs. 

He  thus,  on  the  most  solemn  occasion  of 
bU  life,  deliberately  took  his  stand  upon  the 
principles  to  which  he  persistently  adhered 
to  his  dying  day ;  and  the  nobility  of  thought, 
the  moral  courage,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
which  actuated  him,  are  beyond  cavil  or  dis- 
pnte,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  pru- 
dence or  wisdom  of  his  course.  He  here 
states  Uiat  the  powers  of  the  present  age, 
both  in  government  and  in  opposition,  were, 
by  the  grace  of  Heaven,  equally  hostile  to 
Cathoticism.  Twelve  years  later,  he  stated 
that  the  press,  the  public,  the  learned  bodies, 
the  councils  of  state,  were  against  him  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  proportion  of  ninety- 
nine  to  a  hundred.  How  did  this  come  to 
pass  in  a  Catholic  country?  Or  in  what 
lenae  are  such  expressions  to  be  understood  ? 
What  he  meant  was,  that  the  vast  majority 
of  Oatholics  were  opposed  to  his  description 
of  Catholicism :  that  they  agreed  with  Bos- 
aaet  rather  than  with  de  Maistre  or  de  la 
Mennais :  that  they  were  Galilean,  not  Ultra- 


montane, and  were  instinctively  swayed  by 
the  apprehension  so  sensitively  alive  m  Eng- 
land at  this  hour;  namely,  that  what  his 
beau  ideal  of  a  Church  meant  by  liberty  was, 
that  she  herself  should  be  left  free  as  air, 
whilst  all  other  freedom  of  thought  or  ac- 
tion should  be  held  dependent  on  her  will. 

*  When  I  mention  religion,'  said  Thwackum, 
'  I  mean  the  Christian  religion ;  and  not  only 
the  Christian  religion,  but  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion ;  and  not  only  the  Protestant  religion, 
but  the  Church  of  England.'  Montalembert 
went  still  further,  for  he  identified  religion 
and  Christianity  with  the  small  section  of 
the  Catholic  Church  which  then  agreed  with 
him.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  more  luke- 
warm or  (as  we  should  say)  more  reasonable 
Catholics  stood  aloof. 

He  became  a  little  more  practical  when  he 
had  to  legislate  upon  the  same  subject,  but 
in  these  Avenir  days  he  and  his  clique  ex- 
ulted in  their  unpopularity.  They  longed  to 
be  persecuted,  to  be  (metaphorically)  stoned 
like  St  Stephen  or  imprisoned  like  St  Paul. 
Then  the  agitation  and  excitement  of  the 
expeditions  undertaken  for  the  propagation 
of  their  principles,  far  more  than  compen- 
sated for  the  discomfort  and  fatigue.  Mon- 
talembert took  charge  of  twenty-two  de- 
partments, which  he  visited  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  means  of  communication 
were  very  diflferent  from  now.  *  There  were 
neither  railways  nor  telegraphs,  and  in  our 
propagandist  journeys  we  took  three  days 
and  three  nights  to  go  in  execrable  diligences 
from  Paris  to  Lyons.''  His  English  nabits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  added  to  the  irk- 
someness,  and  we  find  Lacordaire  rallying 
him  on  tes  toilettes  de  deux  heures.  '  But 
what  life,'  he  continues,  after  detailing  these 
petty  miseries,  *  what  life  in  the  soul,  what 
ardour  in  the  intelligence  !  what  disinterested 
worship  of  our  flag,  of  our  cause  I  what 
deep  and  fruitful  furrows  sunk  in  the  young 
hearts  of  that  time  by  an  idea,  by  a  deed  of 
self-devotion,  by  a  great  example,  by  an  act 
of  courage  or  of  faith  ! '  It  is  the  tone  of 
the  Frenchwoman  regretting  the  tumultuous 
sensations  of  her  stormy  youth  :  Oh,  Phett- 
reux  temps  quand  fetois  si  malheureuse,  or 
of  the  poet  recalling  the  first  awakening  of 
his  senses  or  his  heart :  — 

'  Oh,  who  would  not  welcome  that  moment  re- 
turning. 
When  passion  first  wak'd  a  new  life  through 
his  frame, 
And  his  soul,  like  the  wood  that  grows  pre- 
cious in  burning, 
Grave  out  all  its  sweets  to  love's  exquisite 
flame?' 

*  I  shall  be  pardoned,'  writes  Montalembert, 

*  for  dwelling  upon  the  events  of-  this  year, 
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which  were  so  memorable  for  us.  There  is 
no  man,  however  obscure  and  little  worth 
his  life  may  have  been,  who  does  not  at  the 
end  of  his  days  feel  himself  drawn  by  an 
irresistible  current  towards  the  moment  when 
the  first  fire  of  enthusiasm  awoke  his  soul 
and  trembled  on  his  lips:  there  are  none 
who  do  not  breathe  with  a  sort  of  intoxica- 
tion the  perfume  of  their  recollections,  and 
who  do  not  feel  themselves  tempted  to  boast 
beyond  measure  of  their  chai'm  and  bril- 
liancy. Happy  and  sad  days,  we  say  to 
ourselves — days  devoured  by  work  and  pas- 
sion, days  such  as  one  sees  but  once  in  one's 
life!' 

A  month  after  his  appearance  before  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  Lacordaire  wrote,  *  Cruel 
as  Time  may  be,  he  will  take  nothing  from 
the  delights  (delices)  of  the  year  which  is 
just  over :  it  will  be  eternally  in  my  heart, 
hke  a  virgin  who  is  just  dead.' 

These  halcyon  days  were  now  rapidly 
coming  to   an    end.      The   circulation    of 

*  L' Avcnir  '  never  reached  3000 :  instead  of 
being  self-supporting,  it  was  a  drain  on  the 
scanty  resources  of  the  society  ;  which,  hav- 
ing also  to  sustain  the  expense  of  prosecu- 
tions and  propagandism,  broke  down.  As 
tlie  little  band  had  contrived  to  place  them- 
selves very  much  in  the  position  of  Ishmael, 
and  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  episcopacy, 
were  among  the  fellest  of  their  foes,  further 
appeals  to  an  enlightened  public  were  voted 
nugatory ;  and  they  formed  the  extraordi- 
nary step  of  submitting  the  cnicial  questions 
in  dispute  to  the  Pope.  His  Holiness  was  to 
decide  whether  *  L' Avenir '  was  or  was  not 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  world, 
and  the  journal  was  to  be  suspended  till  his 
sovereign  will  and  pleasure  should  be  made 
known. 

The   suggestion  came  from   Lacordaire : 

*  We  will  carry  our  protest,  if  necessary,  to 
the  City  of  the  Apostles,  to  the  steps  of  the 
Confessional  of  St.  Peter,  and  we  shall  see 
who  will  stop  the  pilgrims  of  the  God  of 
Liberty.'  No  one  thought  of  stopping 
them :  the  more's  the  pity,  for  this  expedi- 
tion was  a  blunder  of  the  first  magnitude, 
conceived  in  utter  ignorance  or  f  orgetf  ulness 
of  that  traditional  policy  of  Rome  which 
Lord  Macaulay  deems  a  main  cause  of  her 
durability  and  strength.  *  She  thoroughly 
understood  what  no  other  church  has  ever 
understood,  how  to  deal  with  enthusiasts. 
In  some  sects,  particularly  in  infant  sects, 
enthusiasm  is  suffered  to  be  rampant.  In 
other  sects,  particularly  in  sects  long  esta- 
blished and  richly  endowed,  it  is  regarded 
with  aversion.  The  Catholic  Church  neither 
submits  to  enthusiasm  nor  proscribes  it,  but 
uses  it.'     She  used  Ignatius  Loyola  and  St. 


Teresa :  she  would  have  used  John  Bunyan, 
John  Wesley,  Joanna  Southcott,  Selina 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  Mrs.  Fry.  The 
founders  of  *L'Avenir'  were  just  the  sort  of 
enthusiasts  she  wanted,  so  long  as  they 
could  be  kept  within  bounds ;  so  long  as  they 
did  no  more  than  assert  her  paramount  title 
to  a  veto  on  ecclesiastical  appointments,  and 
protest  against  her  exclusion  from  the 
schools.  J3ut  it  was  a  very  different  matter 
to  insist  on  her  resenting  the  denial  of  her 
privileges  by  shaking  off"  all  connexion  with 
the  State  or  by  refusing  any  revenue  or 
mundane  advantages  at  its  hands. 

Alluding  to  the  prefect  who  figured  in 
tlie  burial  case,  Lacordaire  told  the  priests, 
*  You  would  have  made  him  turn  pale  if, 
with  your  dishonoured  God,  staff*  in  hand  and 
hat  on  head,  you  had  c^irried  Him  to  some 
hut  built  with  planks  of  fir,  vowing  never  to 
expose  Him  a  second  time  to  the  insults  of 
the  temples  of  the  State.'  This,  Montalem- 
bert  remarks,  was  tantamount  to  telling  the 
clergy  bluntly  that  they  must  renounce  the 
budget  of  worship,  *  sole  remaining  wreck  of 
their  ancient  and  legitimate  patrimony,  sole 
guarantee  of  their  material  existence,  re- 
nounce even  the  churches  of  which  the  State 
assumed  to  be  the  proprietor,  to  enter  in 
full  possession  of  the  invincible  forces  and 
inexhaustible  resources  of  modern  liberty.' 
Language  of  the  same  tendency  has  recent- 
ly been  used  by  a  section  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  because  they  could  not  force  their 
own  peculiar  views  upon  the  rest. 

Nor  did  *L'Avenir' stop  here.  It  con- 
tended that  no  good  or  sound  institution, 
sacred  or  profane,  had  anything  to  fear  from 
the  utmost  freedom  of  inquiry,  much  less  an 
institution  like  the  Holy  Sec,  founded  on 
the  eternal  rock  of  truth : 

*  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  in  any  sense  that 
the  evil  is  stronger  than  the  good,  and  that 
the  truth  fights  on  earth  with  arms  the  in- 
equality of  which  requires  to  be  repaired  by 
the  aid  of  absolute  power.  If  it  were  so,  the 
truth  would  be  very  badly  off,  for  absolute 

Eower  has  never  worked  but  for  itself.  Is  it 
y  the  aid  of  absolute  power  that  Christianity 
was  founded  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolnte 
power  that  the  heresies  of  the  Lower  Empire 
have  been  surmounted  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of 
absolute  power  that  the  Arians  of  the  West 
were  converted  ?  Is  it  by  the  aid  of  absolute 
power  that  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century  has  crumbled  into  dust  ?  Persecuted 
truth  has  triumphed  everywhere  over  protect- 
ed and  powerful  error.  Such  is  history.  And 
now  we  are  told  that,  if  truth  is  reduced  to 
combat  error  with  its  own  weapons,  in  the 
open  light  of  day,  all  is  lost.' 

If  the  Pope  and  his  advisers  had  been 
equally  confident  that  the  Church  of  Rome 
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owed  no  more  to  absolute  power  than  the 
primitive  Church  of  Christ,  or  would  rise 
the  higher  if  cut  fr^e  from  its  temporalities, 
the}'  would  have  wished  nothing  better  than 
the  support  of  an  organ  like  '  L'Avenir.'  But 
they  would  have  been  unaccountably  want- 
ing in  the  sagacity  for  which  Lord  Macaulay 
gives  them  credit  *  had  they  not  penetrated 
to  the  fallacy  of  such  arguments  at  a  glance 
and  drawn  a  widely  different  moral  from 
the  history.  They  could  not  shut  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  spiritual  supremacy  at- 
tained its  loftiest  pitch  in  the  Dark  Ages, 
aod  has  everywhere  declined  in  proportion 
to  the  spread  of  knowledge.  If  it  owes  no- 
thing to  absolutism,  does  it  owe  anything  to 
democracy  ?  As  well  say  at  once  that  it  has 
gained  by  the  Reformation.  The  Pope,  Leo 
X-,  who  patronised  literature  and  the  arts, 
simply  prepared  the  way  for  Luther.  Intel- 
ligent travellers  have  declared  that  in  travel- 
ling through  Central  Germany  or  Switzer- 
land, looking  merely  to  the  external  aspect 
of  the  country  and  the  people,  they  could 
tell  whether  any  given  principality,  canton, 
or  district,  was  Catholic  or  Protestant. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  signs  of  indus- 
try, enterprise,  and  intellectual  life  in  the  one 
nor  the  dearth  of  them  in  the  other.  Are 
Spdn,  Portugal,  Naples,  Ireland,  held  in  sub- 
jection to  Koine  by  liberty  ?  Or  is  it  pos- 
sible to  contend  that  the  Catholics  have  been 
worsted  in  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Europe  because  the  fair  field  of  free  discus- 
sion has  been  denied  to  them  ?  What  are 
the  chances  that  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
people  (the  device  of  *L'Avenir')  would 
necessarily  remain  the  Catholic  Church  ?  Is 
the  habit  of  passive  obedience,  or  the  habit 
of  inquiry,  best  adapted  to  prepare  the 
human  mind  for  the  doctrine  of  infallibility  ? 
Lacordaire  and  de  la  Mennais  an-ived  at 
Rome  on  the  last  day  of  1831.  They 
were  speedily  rejoined  by  Montalembert, 
who  had  made  a  short  stay  at  Florence. 
*From  our  arrival,'  he  says,  *the  reserve 
with  which  we  were  everywhere  received 
made  it  clear  that  we  should  not  obtain  the 
desired  response.  After  having  required  of 
ns  an  explanatory  memoir,  which  was  drawn 
up  by  Lacordaire,  they  left  us  three  months 
without  a  word.  The  Cardinal  Pacca  wrote 
M.  de  la  Mennais  that  the  Pope,  whilst  do- 
ing justice  to  his  services  and  his  good  inten- 
Uons,  had  been  displeased  at  seeing  us 
stir  up  controversies  and  opinions  to  say  the 
least  dangerous:  that,  however,  he  would 
have  our  doctrines  examined,  and  that,  as 
this  examination  might  be  long,  we  might 
return  to  our  own  country.  The  Pope  after- 
wards consented  to  receive  us:  he  treated 
us  with  the  familiar  kindness  which  was  na- 


tural to  him  :  he  made  ns  not  the  semblance 
of  a  reproach,  but  neither  did  he  make  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  business  which  had 
brought  us  to  Rome.' 

This,  although  far  from  a  brilliant  or  flat- 
tering solution,  was  the  most  favourable  they 
had  any  ground  to  hope.  Lacordaire  was 
quite  prepared  for  it;  and,  on  the  whole, 
hardly  regretted  that  he  had  come.  It  was 
his  first  visit  to  Rome,  and  he  was  not  only 
vividly  impressed  by  the  genius  of  the  place, 
but  juster  and  broader  views  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal policy  broke  upon  him.  *  The  journa- 
list, the  bourgeois  of  1880,  the  Democrat 
Liberal,  had  comprehended  at  the  first 
glance  not  merely  the  majesty  of  the  su- 
preme Pontificate,  but  its  difficulties,  its  long 
and  patient  designs,  its  indispensable  me- 
nagements  for  men  and  things  of  here  below. 
In  this  noble  heart  the  faith  of  the  Catholic 
priest  and  the  sense  of  duty  had  instantly 
got  the  better  of  all  the  fumes  of  pride,  all 
the  seductions  of  talent,  all  the  intoxication 
of  the  struggle:  with  the  penetration  be- 
stowed by  faith  and  humility,  he  anticipated 
the  judgment  on  our  pretensions  which  has 
been  ratified  by  time,  that  grand  auxiliary 
of  the  Church  and  of  Truth.' 

Not  so  de  la  Mennais,  whose  pride  was 
mortified  to  the  quick.  His  position  was  wide- 
ly different  from  that  of  his  young  and  compa- 
ratively obscure  associates.  He,  *  the  last  of 
the  Fathers,'  to  be  neglected  and  snubbed  on 
the  scene  of  his  former  glories,  in  the  very 
Vatican  where  his  portrait  had  been  hung 
by  pontifical  grace  among  the  Saints !  In 
vain  did  Lacordaire  repeat,  *One  of  two 
things :  either  we  should  not  have  come,  or 
we  should  submit  and  hold  our  tongues.' 
No,  de  la  Mennais  would  not  hear  of  silence 
or  submission.  He  replied,  *I  will  hasten 
and  provoke  an  immediate  decision,  and  I 
will  await  it  at  Rome;  after  which  I  will 
consider  what  is  to  be  done.'  Lacordaire  left 
Rome  for  France,  saying,  *  Silence,  next  to 
speech,  is  the  seconc^  power  of  the  world.' 
The  Abbe  waited  four  months,  and  then, 
losing  patience,  left  Rome,  openly  announc- 
ing his  intention  to  return  to  France  and 
recommence  the  publication  of  *  L'Avenir.' 
Montalembert  had  remained,  and  now  left 
with  him.  They  took  Munich  on  their  way, 
where  accidentally  (he  says,  providentially) 
they  fell  in  again  with  Lacordaire ;  and  the 
three  were  together  when  they  were  overtaken 
by  the  Encyclical  epistle  of  3  5th  August, 
1 832,  directly  provoked  by  the  parting  threats 
of  de  la  Mennais,  and  manifestly  condemn- 
ing, without  naming,  most  of  his  new  doc- 
trines. *  Our  submision  was  immediate  and 
unreserved.  It  was  immediately  published, 
and  we  returned  to  Paris,  "  vanquished  vic- 
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tors  over  ourselves,"  according  to  the  expres- 
sion of  him  amongst  us  who  had  so  well 
foreseen  and  accepted  the  defeat'  He  added, 
with  Montaigne  \  II  y  a  des  defaites  triom- 
pkantes  d  Venvi  des  victoires. 

The  enforced  submission  of  de  la  Men- 
nais  was  hollow  and  formal.  In  his  inmost 
soul  he  had  already  broken  with  the  Church, 
and  sworn  war  to  the  knife  against  his  cleri- 
cal brethren.  Within  three  years  he  publish- 
ed his  *  Paroles  d'un  Croyant,' — a  complete 
manual  of  socialism,  a  wild  diatribe  which 
would  have  satisfied  even  the  philosopher 
who  longed  for  the  day  when  the  last  king 
would  be  strangled  with  the  entrails  of  the 
last  priest.  Seven  crowned  heads  are  in 
consultation  over  a  bowl  of  blood,  with  a 
human  skull  for  a  drinking-cup,  round  a 
throne  of  human  bones,  with  their  feet 
resting  on  a  reversed  crucifix.  The  question 
is  how  most  efiectively  to  enslave  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  men ;  and  it  is  carried  netn. 
con.  that  they  must  begin  by  abolishing  the 
religion  of  Christ : — 

*  Then  the  seventh  having  like  the  others 
drunk  in  the  skull,  spoke  thus  with  his  feet 
upon  the  crucifix.  **  No  more  Christ :  there 
is  war  to  the  death,  eternal  war  between  him 
and  us.  But  how  to  detach  the  people  from 
him.  It  is  a  vain  attempt.  Then  what  is  to 
be  done.  Usten  to  me :  we  must  gain  the 
priests  of  Christ  with  property,  honour,  and 
powers.  And  they  will  command  the  people 
in  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  submissive  to  us 
in  all  things,  do  what  we  like,  ordain  what 
we  like.  And  the  people  will  believe  them, 
and  obey  by  conscience,  and  our  power  will  be 
firmer  than  ever."  And  all  replied:  "It  is 
true  :  let  us  gain  the  priests  of  Christ."  ' 

This  publication  left  Montalemhert,  who 
had  faithfully  stood  by  de  la  Mennais 
through  good  and  evil  report,  no  alternative 
but  to  concur  with  Lacordaire  in  separating 
from  him. 

It  would  be  taking  a  most  erroneous 
view  of  Montalembert's  character  to  suppose 
that  the  afiair  of  the  *  Avenir '  or  the  expedi- 
tion to  Rome  exclusively  occupied  his  atten- 
tion or  his  time.  Like  our  present  Premier, 
be  had  the  invaluable  gift  of  being  able  to 
prevent  or  relieve  any  undue  strain  upon  the 
mind  by  incidental  objects  of  interest.  He 
could  say  with  Fenelon  :  le  changement  des 
itudes  est  toujours  un  delassement  pour  moi. 
During  the  intervals  before  leaving  Paris,  in 
the  very  heat  of  the  struggle,  he  kept  up  his 
oommanication  with  the  literary  world,  mix- 
ed in  the  society  of  the  noble  Fauxbourg,  at- 
tended the  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
(in  which  he  was  disqualified  from  taking  part 
till  twenty-five),  and  was  occasionally  seen 
at  those  places  of  amusement  which  formed 


the  chief  attractions  of  h's  equals  in  mnk 
and  age.  He  has  a  discriminating  eye  for 
genius  and  pretension,  ugliness  and  beauty. 
He  has  a  marked  liking  for  victor  Hugo, 
but  then  Victor  Hugo  at  that  time  was  ex- 
pecting the  regeneration  of  the  world  to 
emanate  from  the  Church  of  Home,  and 
dreamt  of  a  confederation  of  nations  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Pope.  He  sets  a  black 
mark  against  one  salon  by  saying  that  he  met 
in  it  only  *  obscure  doctrinaires  and  ugly  wo- 
men.' *  It  is  pleasant,'  says  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
referring  to  the  Jounial,  *  to  find  our  young 
champion  of  the  Church  betrayed  into  warm 
though  momentary  commendation  of  Tag- 
lioni,  whose  modest  and  poetic  grace  of 
movement  was  so  difierent  from  the  bac- 
chanalian feats  of  the  more  recent  ballet. 
He  declares  with  fervour  that  nobody  has 
danced  like  her  since  the  epoch  of  Christia- 
nity, antl  that  she  is  divine.'* 

We  have  said  that  he  lingered  at  Florence 
on  his  way  to  Rome.  He  lingered  there  as 
well  to  enjoy  the  society  and  co-operate  in 
the  pursuits  of  his  learned  and  accomplished 
friend,  Rio,  as  to  indulge  in  a  newly-formed 
friendship  of  that  intense,  devoted  kind  of 
which  we  read  in  ancient  story  but  find  few 
examples  in  our  tamer,  colder,  more  mat- 
ter-of-fact society.  *You  know,'  he  had 
written  to  one  of  his  fii-st  friends,  M.  Cor- 
nudet,  *  you  know  that  friendship  is  the  only 
movement  of  the  soul  in  which  excess  is 
permissible.'  He  had  not  yet  tried  love, 
although  he  yearned  for  it.  This  new  friend- 
ship is  recorded,  portrayed,  and  illustrated 
with  grace,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of 
touch,  in  the  *  Recits  d'une  Soeur,'  a  ro- 
mance of  real  life ;  in  which  scenes  of  pure 
afifection  and  simple  pathos  softened  by  me- 
lancholy and  elevated  by  faith,  supply  the 
almost  total  absence  of  passion,  incident  and 
plot.  It  is  the  story  of  Albert  de  la  Ferro- 
nays  and  his  young  bride — their  courtship, 
their  marriage,  and  his  death  in  the  bloom 
of  youth — 

*  Manibus  date  lilia  plenis, 
Purpurcos  spargam  flores,  animamque  nepotis 
His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fungar  inani 
Munere.  * 

It  is  told  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven 
and  told  inimitably  well ;  but  we  must  warn 
off  the  novel  readers  whose  taste  has  been 
formed  in  the  sensational  school — proeul^  oh/ 
procul  este,  profani.  They  must  chasten 
their  thoughts,  repent  their  sins,  and  get  ab- 


*  This  goddess  of  the  dance,  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances by  an  unmerited  reverse  of  fortune , 
is  now  earning  her  livelihood  as  a  dancing-mis- 
tress  in  this  Metropolis  I     (^  ooolc 
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solution  before  they  venture  upon  it,  or  they 
will  be  found  soliloquising  like  Guinevere : — 

*I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  pure  air, 
That  pure  serenity  of  perfect  light, 
I  wanted  life  and  colour — * 

The  main  bond  of  union  between  Monta- 
lembcrt  and  Rio  was  their  common  view  of 
Art :  they  were  unwearied  in  their  investi- 
gations and  inquiries ;  and  we  suspect  tliat 
Montalembert  was  quite  as  much  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  their  favourite 
{esthetic  theory,  as  in  the  vindication  of 
*  L'Avenir.'  This  was,  that  Art,  in  all  its 
forms  or  manifestations,  came  nearest  to 
perfection  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
Christianity  with  which  it  was  imbued  or 
permeated ;  and  M.  Fossier  claims  for  them 
the  credit- of  being  the  first  to  perceire  and 
prove  that  there  is  a  Christian  art,  as  there 
is  a  Christian  literature  or  a  Christian  civili- 
sation. But  was  it  ever  denied  that  there  is 
an  art  which  sprang  from  Christianity, Roman 
Catholic  Christianity,  and  is  marlced  by  the 
lacetic  character  of  that  faith?  Ilenry 
Heine,  accepting  it  as  a  recognised  fact,  says 
(in  1835}  that  it  was  necessary  as  a  wholesome 
reaction  against  the  gloomy  colossal  material- 
ism which  had  unfolded  itself  in  the  Roman 
empire  and  (he  might  have  added)  against 
the  sensual  materialism  of  Greece.  'ITie 
flesh  had  become  so  wanton  in  the  Roman 
world,  that  the  monastic  discipline  might 
well  be  necessary  to  mortify  it.  After  the 
feast  of  a  Trimalchion,  there  was  need  of  a 
fasting  regimen.'  After  pointing  out  the 
signs  of  it  in  poetry,  he  says,  *  Less  favour- 
able was  this  religion  upon  the  plastic  arts. 
For  these  two  were  obliged  to  represent  the 
rictory  of  spirit  over  matter.  Ilence  in 
sculpture  and  painting  those  frightful  sub- 
jects :  martyrdoms,  crucifixions,  dying  saints, 
and  mortification  of  the  flesh.  Y erily,  when 
one  goes  through  many  a  picture-gallery, 
and  sees  nothing  represented  but  scenes  of 
blood  and  torture,  one  might  believe  that  the 
old  masters  had  painted  their  pictures  for  the 
gallery  of  an  executioner.'  But  it  was  in 
architecture  that  the  influence  was  most 
marked : — 

*  When  we  now  enter  an  old  cathedral,  we 
hardly  feel  any  longer  the  exterior  sense  of 
its  stone- work  symbolicism.  Only  the  gene- 
ral impression  strikes  immediately  into  the 
soul.  We  here  feel  the  elevation  of  the  spirit 
and  the  prostration  of  the  flesh.  The  interior 
of  the  cathedral  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and 
we  there  walk  in  the  very  instrument  of 
martyrdom.  The  variegated  windows  cast 
their  red  lights  upon  us,  like  drops  of  blood : 
funeral  hymns  are  trembling  round  us;  under 
our  feet,  tombstones  and  corruption ;  and  the 
spirit  struggles  with  the  colossal  pillars,  to- 


wards heaven,  painfully  tearing  itself  asunder 
from  the  body,  which  drops,  like  a  worn-out 
garment,  to  the  ground.* 

ITie  distinction  between  sacred  music  and 
profane  is  self-evident  Every  one  sees  the 
incongruity  of  playing  *  The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer'  or  *  Cherry  Ripe'  on  an  oi^an  in  a 
church.  And  every  one  will  see  on  reflection 
the  equal  incongiiiity  of  replacing  *The 
Descent  from  the  Cross'  in  the  cathedral  at 
Antwerp,  by  one  of  Titian's  voluptuous 
beauties  or  a  bacchanalian  piece  by  Rubens. 
Yet  M.  Fossier  asks  as  if  he  was  contend- 
ing against  a  paradox :  *  Is  it  true,  yes  or  no, 
that  a  church  is  not  a  theatre  ?  Given  this, 
is  it  true,  yes  or  no,  that,  in  the  house  of 
prayer,  everything  ought  to  incline  us  to 
pray, — the  painting,  the  statues,  the  music, — 
all  like  the  architecture  ?  Is  it  true,  yes  or 
no,  that  consequently  the  Christian  subjects 
ought  to  be  treated  with  absolutely  the  same 
absence  of  faith  as  the  mythological  sub- 
jects ?  Is  it  true  that  the  image  of  Jesus 
Christ  ought  not  to  be  that  of  Jupiter,  nor 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  that  of  Venus?' 
But  no  one  says  they  ought.  Neither 
ought  pictures  painted  for  altar-pieces  to  be 
hung  up  over  mantel-pieces  in  dining- 
rooms  ;  nor  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  company 
met  for  social  pleasure  in  a  saloon  or  ball- 
room promoted  by  the  representation  of 
bodily  suffering — of  a  saint  on  a  gridiron  or 
a  saint  without  his  skin. 

Montalembert  distinguishes  the  schools 
thus :  *  Fra  AngeUco  and  the  Dispute  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  there  is  Christian  Art 
The  form  studied  for  itself,  studied  anatomi- 
cally,, as  in  the  '  Last  Judgment'  of  Michel 
Angelo,  there  is  the  naturalist  school.  The 
Farnarina  sitting  for  the  portrait  of  the  Vir- 
gin— then  the  infamous  imaginations  painted 
by  Julio  Romano, — ^there  is  the  Pagan  art.' 
Is  this  quite  fair  ?  Are  not  the  master-pie- 
ces of  Rubens  and  Titian  as  much  Pagan  art 
as  the  *  infamous  imaginations'  of  Julio  Ro- 
mano ?  And  are  these  and  such  as  these  to 
be  proscribed,  along  with  the  Venuses  and 
Apollos,  because  the  contemj  lation  of  them 
does  not  dispose  to  prayer?  The  truth  is, 
he  would  fain  apply  to  art  the  same  exclu- 
sive principle  which  he  applied  to  educa- 
tion ;  it  must  be  entirely  pervaded  by  what 
he  calls  Christianity,  or  it  is  naught.  At 
one  of  Rogers's  breakfasts,  Rio  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  the  pictures.  He 
had  his  choice  amongst  master-pieces 
of  all  sorts.  He  led  the  inquirer  up 
to  two  specimens  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
school,  and  said  they  were  the  only  pictures 
in  the  collection  that  interested  him.  Mon- 
talembert in  Overbeck  s  studio  was  animated 
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by  the  same  feeling: :  Overbeck,  so  fained  a 
painter  of  Christianity  that  people  in  the 
streets  pointed  bim  out  with :  TienSy  voild 
JesuS' Christ.  Besides  Fra  Angelico,  Peru- 
gino,  Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Fra  Bartolomeo, 
Montalembert  must  have  held  in  especial 
reverence  the  painter  Lorenzo  Lott'^,  who 
went  to  Lorctto  to  die  painting  the  Virgin 
so  as  to  be  occupied  with  her  to  the  last. 

Some  thirty  years  since  the  lower  limbs 
of  several  allegorical  female  figures  in  St, 
Peter's  were  suddenly  invested  by  papal 
order  with  robes  or  petticoats  of  tin,  plas- 
tered over  so  as  to  resemble  marble ;  and 
about  the  same  time  the  King  of  Naples 
caused  green  muslin  drawers  to  be  distributed 
among  the  danseuses  at  San  Carlos,  with  an 
efipecial  injunction  that  they  should  never 
appear  on  the  .stage  without  this  habiliment. 
These  innovations  were  popularly  attributed 
to  Montalembert,  who,  on  a  second  visit  to 
Rome,  had  been  received  with  marked  fa- 
vour by  his  Holiness.  He  was  certainly 
guiltless  of  the  green  muslin  drawers :  his 
recollection  of  Taglioni  would  have  saved 
him  from  such  a  solecism.  But  he  may 
have  recommended  the  thin  petticoats  in  St 
Peter's,  and  he  would  have  been  right ;  for 
without  being  a  devotee  of  Christian  art,  a 
man  of  taste  and  feeling  might  have  been 
scandalised  at  seeing  (what  he  could  hardly 
help  seeing)  the  Madonna  in  the  guise  of  a 
Venus,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  in 
the  undress  and  attitude  of  the  three  Graces 
or  the  three  heathen  goddesses  contending 
for  the  apple. 

Coleridge  used  to  say  that  an  old  Gothic 
cathedral  always  looked  to  him  like  a  petrified 
religion.  The  Gothic  is  certainly  the  style 
of  architecture  which  harmonises  best  with 
seriousness  and  solemnity:  St  Peter's,  St 
Paul's,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Florence,  are 
rather  palatial  than  ecclesiastical,  and  there 
is  an  Oriental  look  about  the  domes.  Mon- 
talembert's  enthusiasm,  therefore,  took  a 
right  direction  in  the  eloquent  appeal,  enti- 
tled, *  Du  Vandalisme  en  France,'*  in  which 
he  called  on  the  French  to  respect  their 
architectural  treasures,  especially  their  grand 
old  cathedrals,  as  preservatives  of  their 
faith  as  well  as  monuments  of  their  history. 

It  was  during  one  of  the  frequent  tours  he 
made  to  inspect  mediseval  buildings  and 
monuments  that  he  was  inspired  with  the 
conception  of  his  first  sustained  and  emi- 
nently successful  effort  in  literature,  the 
*  History  of  Saint  Elizabeth.'  The  opening 
sentences  of  the  Introduction  are  these : — 

*  "  On  the  19th  of  November,  1888,  a  travel- 
ler arrived  at  Marbourg,  a  town  in  the  electo- 

•  '  Bevae  des  Deux  MoDdes,'  March,  1883. 


rate  of  Hesse,  situated  upon  the  beautiful  banks 
of  the  Lahn.  He  paused  to  examine  the  church, 
which  was  celebrated  at  once  for  its  pure  and 
perfect  beauty,  and  because  it  was  the  first  in 
Germany  where  the  pointed  arch  prevailed  over 
the  round  in  the  great  renovation  of  art  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  church  bears  the 
name  of  St  Elizabeth,  and  it  vras  on  St  Eliza- 
beth's Day  that  he  found  himself  within  its 
walls.  In  the  church  itself,  which,  like  llw 
country,  is  now  devoted  to  the  Lutheran  wor- 
ship, there  was  no  trace  of  any  special  solem- 
nity, except  that  in  honour  of  the  day,  and 
contrary  to  Protestant  custom,  it  was  open, 
and  children  were  at  play  in  it  among  the  tomba 
The  stranger  roamed  through  its  vast,  desolate, 
and  devastated  aisles,  which  are  still  young  in 
their  elegance  and  airy  lightness.  He  saw 
placed  against  a  pillar  the  statue  of  a  young 
woman  m  the  dress  of  a  widow,  with  a  gentie 
and  resigned  countenance,  holding  in  one  hand 
the  model  of  a  church,  and  wifh  the  otbei 

giving  alms  to  a  lame  man Tfa< 

lady  is  then  depicted,  fairer  than  in  all  the  othd 
representations,  stretched  on  her  bed  of  deatll 
midst  weeping  priests  and  nuns ;  and  lastly, 
bishops  exhume  a  cofiSn  on  which  an  emperoi 
lays  his  crown.  The  traveller  was  told  thil 
these  were  events  in  the  life  of  St  Elizabeth^ 
queen  of  that  country,  who  died  on  that  day  m 
hundred  years  ago  in  that  very  town  of  Mar^ 
bourg,  and  lay  buried  in  that  very  churdi." ' 

After  his  first  visit  to  the  church,  he  went 
to  a  bookseller  and  inquired  if  there  was  i 
*Life  of  St  Elizabeth.'  The  booksellei 
mounted. to  his  garret  and  brought  down  .i 
pamphlet  covered  with  dust  *Here  is  i 
Life  of  her,'  he  said,  *  if  you  care  about  it  \ 
it  Is  never  asked  for  here.'  Montalembert 
possessed  himself  of  it  as  a  prize,  and  found 
it  the  cold  lifeless  composition  of  a  Protc& 
tant  But  the  sympathetic  chord  vrm 
struck,  and  he  set  about  the  study  of  hei 
career  with  hourly  increasing  eagerness,  con< 
suiting  traditions,  visiting  every  place  thai 
she  had  hallowed  by  her  presence,  and  ran 
sacking  all  the  books,  chronicles,  and  manu 
scripts  in  which  mention  was  made  of  her 
or  which  threw  light  on  her  contemporarid 
and  her  age.  And  what  is  really  most  Talua 
ble  and  most  characteristic  in  the  book  ii 
that  which  elucidates  her  age,  especiaUy  th< 
Introduction  (135  pages  royal  octavo),  i^ 
which  he  seeks  to  prove  that  the  thirteentl 
century,  in  which  she  flourished,  has  bed 
shamefully  calumniated:  that  it  was  nd 
merely  the  age  in  which  the  Papacy  attaine<j 
its  culminating  point  of  pride  and  power,  bui 
the  age  in  which  Christian  literature  and  art 
that  is  to  say,  what  he  deems  the  best  am! 
purest  literature  and  art,  approached  nearel 
to  perfection  than  they  have  ever  approaches! 
since  or  are  likely  to  approach  again. 

He  is  strong,  indeed  unassailable,  in  Gotbl^ 
architecture ;  "for  almost  all  the  finest  cath« 
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drals  in  Germany,  France,  Belgiom,  Spain, 
and  England,  were  built  or  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century:  strong  in  painting,  for 
be  can  point  to  the  early  schools  of  Siena 
md  Florence :  strong  in  poetry,  if  we  allow 
bim  Dante,  bom  in  1265,  and  bear  in  mind 
the  legendary  poets  and  the  *  Niebelungen  ;' 
bnt  singularly  weak,  we  think,  when  he  tries 
to  make  out  that  this  was  also  the  age  of  so- 
cial progress  or  legislation,  and  that  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter,  who,  like  Innocent  III., 
aspired  to  universal  empire,  were  simply 
doing  their  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
God  had  called  them :  that,  in  claiming  to 
hold  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  in  humiliating 
vassalage,  they  had  not  a  spark  of  mundane 
ambition  and  were  merely  vindicating  the 
sacred  liberties  of  the  Church.* 

Whilst  he  was  occupied  with  St.  Eliza- 
beth, he  joined  his  friends  Albert  and  Alex- 
andrine, the  hero  and  heroine  of  '  Le  R^cit 
d*nne  Sceur,'  at  Pisa,  and  she  writes :  *  How 
he  loves  this  St.  Elizabeth  !  lie  collects  the 
smallest,  the  most  minute  details  about  her. 
He  told  me  the  other  day  a  story  of  a  knight 
who  wore  the  colours  of  a  saint  who  appeared 
to  him  in  a  dream.'  There  is  another  letter 
of  hers  which  pleasantly  illustrates  the  play- 
foloe^  and  versatility  of  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter:— 

*"We  all  went  to  the  Cascinc :  then  (which 
■arnsed  us  much)  we  all  went  toorder  a  bonnet 
^^  met  At  dinner  Albert  suddenly  took  the 
Rsoladon  of  going  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be 
given  that  evening,  but  which  we  had  all  three 
^lined.  I  resisted,  fearing  that  it  might  do 
fen  barm  ;  but  he  insisted,  and  ending  by  say- 
ing *  Je  le  veux.'  He  told  my  maid  to  prepare 
•rerything,  and  by  degrees  I  allowed  myself  to 
be  pjn^uaded  into  the  pleasant  annoyance  of 
■Jaking  myself  as  pretty  as  possible  (•  je  me 
^i99ai  /aire  (a  douce  violenee ').  This  occupied 
me  entirely  for  two  hours.  To  make  the  joke 
wmplete,  we  forced  Montal  to  go  with  us.  We 
bad  hard  work  to  succeed  in  this,  for  he  had 
nothmg  to  put  on.  Albert  lent  him  almost 
CTery&ng.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  get  a 
ibomaker  for  him,  and  a  hairdresser  to  cut  his 
I W.  All  this  amused  us  immensely  ;  and  the 
1^  (^  all,  which  made  us  laugh  more  than  all 


p*.  *  *  Pour  lui  (Innocent)  la  chretiente  entiSre 

*'est  qu'une  majestueuse  unite,  qu'un  seul  roy- 

'^me,  sans  fronti^res  int^rieures  et  sans  distinc- 

n  dfs  races,  dont  il  est  le  d^fenseur  Intrepid- 

dehors,  et  le  jnge  in6branlable  et  incorrupti- 

'  an  dedans'  (p.  xiii).    He  did  this, '  quoique 

>s  oesae  menace  et  attaque  par  ses  propres 

ktSjles  turbulents  babitants  de  Rome.'    He 

not  particular  as  to  means,  for  Ml  correspon- 

mSme  avec  les  princes  mosulmans,  dans 

'terei  de  paix  et  de  kur  aalut*    Of  HonoriuR 

1-  it  is  said,  *  Malgr^  sa  douceur,  il  se  vit  forc^ 

*  metire  Temperenr,  une  prfnii^re  fois.  au  ban 

I'Bj^liee,  en  laissant  ti  6r%oire  IX.  le  soin  de 

itinuer  le  combat.'    Le  pauvre  homnie  \ 
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the  rest,  was  that,  recollecting  all  at  once  that 
,we  had  no  servant,  we  took  the  shoemaker^s 
boy  with  us  in  that  capacity  to  go  with  us  to 
the  ball!"' 

In  May  1835  be  attained  the  age  (twenty- 
five)  at  which  a  French  peer  was  permitted 
to  join  in  the  debates :  the  right  of  voting 
being  suspended  till  thirty.  Ho  broke 
ground  as  a  debater  on  the  8th  September, 
1835,  in  opposition  to  a  measure  for  the 
restriction  of  the  press  proposed  by  the 
Broglie  and  Thiers  ministry.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  speeches,  aU  of  a  liberal  ten- 
dency, the  general  effect  of  which  is  described 
by  Sainte-Seuve : — 

* "  When  ho  reappeared  in  the  Chamber," 
says  Sainte-Beuve,  **he  had  the  right  to  say 
anything,  to  dare  anything,  so  long  as  he  re- 
tained that  elegance  of  aspect  and  diction  which 
never  forsook  him.  He  could  utter  with  all 
freedom  the  most  passionate  pleadings  for  that 
liberty  which  was  the  only  excess  of  his  youth. 
He  could  develop  without  interruption  those 
absolute  theories  which  from  another  mouth 
would  have  made  the  Chamber  shiver,  but 
which  pleased  them  from  his.  He  could  even 
give  free  course  to  bis  mordant  and  incisive 
wit,  and  make  personal  attacks  with  impunity 
upon  potentates  and  ministers.  In  one  or  two 
cases  the  Chancellor  called  him  to  order  for 
form's  sake;  but  the  favour  which  attends 
talent  carried  everything  before  it.  His  bit- 
terness— and  he  was  sometimes  bitter — ^from 
him  seemed  almost  amenity,  the  harshness  of 
the  meaning  being  disguised  by  the  elegance 
of  his  manner  and  his  perfect  good  grace." ' 

There  is  one  remarkable  quality  in  which 
Montalembert's  writings,  including  the  ear- 
liest, resemble  Bolingbroke's.  They  are 
rhetorical  and  declamatory :  they  might  bo 
delivered  as  speeches,  or  parts  of  speeches, 
with  full  effects  To  become  an  orator,  the 
writer  obviously  wants  nothing  but  voice, 
manner,  and  readiness,  which  Montalembert 
never  wanted.  We  are,  therefore,  surprised 
to  learn  from  competent  atithorities  (M. 
Fossier,  confirmed  by  Afrs>  Oliphant)  tnat 
he  began  by  speaking  from  copious  notes, 
and  did  not  trust  to  impvovisatioh  till  it  was 
forced  upon  him  by  the  exigeuQ.ies  of  de- 
bate. When  what  may  be  called  his. orato- 
rical .education  w^  completo,.he  could  not 
only  introduce  a,  prepare^d  passage  so  as.  not 
to  betray  tho  preparation-r-which  a  master 
of  the  art.  Lord  Brougham,  pronounces  its 
highest  aehieveqsent — but  turn  every  pass- 
ing incident  or  interruption  to  account,  and 
reply  wifh  telling  force  upon  tho  instant  to 
all  or  any  who  roused  bis  indignation  or  hi3 
scorn..  About  the  end  of  the  debate  on  the 
DtqU  d^ Enseignement  in  1844,  which  hadi 
called  out  all  his  powers,  he  was  fairly  entitlei> 
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to  take  rank  amongst  the  best  French  orators 
of  his  day ;  none  of  whom,  however,  except 
perhaps  Beiryer  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  Dupin  at  the  Bar,  can  be  placed  in  the 
highest  class :  the  habit  of  reading  speeches 
(hardly  extinct  yet),  and  of  speaking  from 
the  tribune,  having  checked  the  progress  of 

f)arliamentary  oratory  in  France.  Monta- 
embert  did  not  shine  by  lofty  sustained 
imagery,  Uke  Burke  and  Grattan,  the  objects 
of  his  early  Admiration;  nor  by  polished 
rhetoric,  flights  of  fancy,  or  strokes  of  hu- 
mour, like  Canning,  llis  strength  lay  in 
earnestness,  ready  command  of  energetic 
language,  elevation  of  thought  and  tone, 
rapidity,  boldness,  connction,  passion,  heart. 
His  vehemence,  his  vin  vivida^  was  power: 
when  he  warmed  to  his  subject,  he  carried 
all  before  him  with  a  rush.  Ue  had  all,  or 
almost  all,  that  is  comprised  in  the  action  of 
Demosthenes.     Sainte-Beuve  says : — 

*  He  has  few  gestures,  but  he  possesses  the 
most  essential  qualities  which  produce  suc- 
cessful action.  His  voice,  pure  and  sustained 
(d'ttne  longue  haleine\  is  distinct  and  clear  in 
tone,  with  a  vibration  and  accent  very  suita- 
ble to  mark  the  generous  or  ironical  meaning 
of  his  speeches.  The  son  of  an  English  mo- 
ther, he  has  in  his  voice,  through  its  sweet- 
ness, a  certain  rise  and  fall  of  accentuation 
which  answers  his  purpose  well,  which  lets 
certain  words  drop  from  a  greater  height  and 
resound  further  than  others.  I  ask  pardon  for 
insisting  upon  these  particulars;  but  the  an- 
cients, our  masters  in  everything,  and  particu- 
larly in  eloquence,  gave  a  minute  attention  to 
them.' 

It  was  Berryer  who  said :  *  A  man  has 
always  the  voice  of  his  mind.  A  mind 
clear,  distinct,  firm,  generous,  a  little  dis- 
dainful, displays  all  these  sentiments  in  its 
voice.'  An  example  of  each  of  Montalem- 
bert's  merits  might  be  supplied  from  his 
speech  on  the  Liberty  of  the  Church  (16th 
April,  1844),  in  which  he  proudly  vindicated 
Ihc  position  of  the  small  minority  whom  he 
represented  in  the  Chamber : — 

* "  Allow  me  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there 
has  arisen  amongst  you  a  generation  of  men 
ifhom  you  know  not  Call  them  neo-Catho- 
liques.  Sacristans,  Ultramontanes,  as  you  like : 
the  name  is  nothing  to  the  purpose :  the  thing 
.exists.  This  generation  would  willingly  take 
for  devise  the  words  with  which  the  manifesto 
of  the  generous  Poles  who  resisted  Catherine 
II.  in  tlie  last  century  began :  *  We  who  love 
liberty  more  than  everything  in  the  world,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  still  more  than  liberty.' 

* "  We  are  neither  conspirators  nor  flatterers : 
we  are  found  neither  in  street  tumults  nor  in 
ante-chambers :  we  are  strangers  to  all  your 
coalitions,  to  all  your  recriminations,  to  all 
your  struggles  of  cabinet,  of  parties :  we  have 


been  neither  to  Ghent  nor  to  Belgrave  Square.* 
We  have  made  no  pilgrimages  except  to  the 
tombs  of  apostles,  of  pontifis,  and  of  martyrs  : 
we  have  there  learned,  with  Christian  and 
legitimate  respect  for  established  powers,  how 
they  are  resisted  when  they  fail  in  their  duties^ 
and  how  they  are  survived  I 

*  " In  this  France,  which  has  been 

wont  to  produce  only  men  of  heart  and  spirit, 
we  alone,  we  Catholics — should  we  consent  to 
be  but  fools  and  cowards  1  Are  we  to  acknow- 
ledge ourselves  such  bastards,  so  degenerated 
from  the  condition  of  our  fathers,  that  we 
must  give  up  our  reason  to  rationalism,  deliver 
our  conscience  to  the  university,  our  dignity 
and  our  freedom  into  the  hands  of  law-makers 
whose  hatred  for  the  freedom  of  the  Church 
is  equalled  only  by  their  profound  ignorance 
of  her  rights  and  her  doctrines  ?  What ! 
because  we  are  of  those  who  cojifesSj  do  they 
suppose  that  we  rise  from  the  feet  of  our 
priests  ready  to  hold  out  our  own  wrists  to 
the  handcuffs  of  anti-constitutional  legalism  ? 
What  I  because  the  sentiment  of  faith  reigns 
in  our  hearts,  do  they  suppose  that  honour  and 
courage  have  perished  there?  Ah,  let  them 
undeceive  themselves.  You  are  told :  Be 
implacable^  Well,  be  so ;  do  all  you  will 
and  all  you  can.  The  Church  answers  you  by 
the  mouth  of  Tertullian  and  the  gentle  F^nelon, 
*  You  have  nothing  to  fear  from  us  ;  but  we 
do  not  fear  you.*  And  for  me,  I  add  in  the 
name  of  Catholic  laymen  like  myself,  Catho- 
lics of  the  nineteenth  century — We  will  not 
be  helots  in  the  midst  of  a  free  people.  We 
are  the  successors  of  the  martyrs,  and  we  do 
not  tremble  before  the  successors  of  Julian 
the  Apostate.  We  are  the  sons  of  the  Cru- 
saders, and  we  will  not  fall  back  before  the 
sons  of  Voltaire  I"  * 

Estimated  by  its  electrical  effects  on  the 
audience — the  best  test  of  eloquence — his 
speech  on  the  affairs  of  Switzerland  must  be 
regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  A  league  of 
cantons,  the  Sonderbund,  formed  to  resist 
the  Federal  Diet,  had  been  put  down  by  an 
armed  force,  much  as  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy was  put  down  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  practically  the  triumph  of  the  Radi- 
cals over  the  conservatives  and  Catholics,  so 
that  all  Montalem berths  warmest  sympathiea 
were  enlisted  for  the  Sonderbund.  The 
conquerors,  moreover,  had  been  guilty  of 
crreat  excesses,  and  the  reUgious  orders  had 
been  the  chief  sufferers.  The  question 
arose  as  one  of  foreign  policy  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  January  11th,  1848,  and 
its  real  importance  lay  in  its  connection 
with  the  doctrines  which  revolutionised  the 

*M.  Guizot  joined  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent 
durinj?  the  Hundred  Days  ;  and  the  Lppritimists 
had  recently  been  crossing  the  Channel  in  ^reat 
numbers  to  do  honiajo^e  to  Henri  V,  whilst  occu- 
pying? a  house  in  Belgrave  Square, 

f  An  expression  of  Dupin  *s.        j 
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greater  part  of  Europe  within  the  year. 
This  was  the  aspect  in  which  Montalembert 
presented  it : — 

* "  Believe  me,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  come 
We  to  expose  a  religious  or  CathoHc  grievance. 
Yes,  Catholicism  has  been  wounded  in  Switzer- 
land, as  all  the  world  knows ;  hut  all  the  world 
knows  also  that  the  wounds  and  the  defeats  of 
religion  are  not  incurable  or  irreparable  wounds ; 
that  at  bottom  it  is  her  vocation  to  be  wounded, 
persecuted,  oppressed.  She  suflfers  from  it,  but 
only  for  a  time.  She  is  cured  of  it,  she  recovers, 
she  comes  out  of  these  trials  more  radiant  and 
more  strong.  But  do  you  know  what  does  not 
recover  so  easily,  what  cannot  with  impunity 
be  exposed  to  such  attacks  ?  It  is  order,  it  is 
peace ;  it  is,  above  all,  liberty,  and  thi:J  is  the 
cau-^e  which  I  come  to  plead  before  you^  it  is 
this  which  I  come  to  deplore  and  vindicate  with 
yoo." 

*  4t  *  *  *  *  * 

* "  Let  no  one  say,  as  certain  generous  but 
blind  spirits  have  said,  that  radicalism  is  the 
exaggeration  of  liberalism ;  no,  it  is  its  anti- 
podes, its  extreme  opposite.  Radicalism  is 
nothing  more  than  an  exaggeration  of  despot- 
ism :  and  never  has  despotism  taken  a  more 
odious  ffcrm."  ' 

»         *         *         ♦         ♦        *         * 

*  "  No  one  can  have  more  right  than  I  have 
to  proclain  this  distinction,  for  I  defy  any  man 
to  love  liberty  more  than  I  have  done.  And 
here  it  must  be  said,  T  do  not  accept,  either  as 
a  reproach  or  as  praise,  the  opinion  expressed 
of  me  by  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  that 
I  was  exclusively  devoted  to  religious  liberty. 
Ko,  no,  gentlemen  :  that  to  which  I  am  devoted 
is  liberty  in  it*?clf,  the  liberty  of  all  and  in 
everything.  This  I  have  always  defended, 
always  proclaimed :  I  who  have  written  so 
much,  spoken  so  much — too  much  I  acknow- 
ledge— ^I  defy  any  man  to  find  a  single  word 
from  my  pen  or  from  my  lips  which  has  not 
baen  devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Free* 
dom :  ah  I  I  can  say  it  without  phrases  («an; 
phrase).  She  has  been  the  idol  of  my  soul , 
if  I  have  anything  to  reproach  myself  with- 
it  is  to  have  loved  her  too  much,  to  have  loved 
her  as  one  loves  when  one  is  young,  that  is, 
without  mensure,  without  limit  But  I  neither 
reproach  myself  for  this,  nor  do  I  regret  it ; 
I  will  continue  to  serve  Freedom,  to  love  her 
always,  to  believe  in  her  always  ;  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  I  have  never  loved  her  more,  never 
served  her  better  than  on  this  day  when  I  am 
doing  my  best  to  unmask  her  enemies,  who 
deck  themselves  out  in  her  colours,  who  usurp 
her  flag  to  soil  it,  to  dishonour  it  I"  ' 

According  to  the  contemporary  reports, 
the  delivery  of  this  speech  was  repeatedly 
intemipted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dience. Half  the  peers  rose  to  their  feet : 
exclamations  were  heard  from  every  comer 
ot  the  Chamber,  Pasquier  left  his  place  to 
compliment  the  orator :  the  ministers  bur- 
ned up  to  him  for  the  same  purpose.  M. 
Ouizot,  speaking  for  his  colleagues,  said  :— 
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*  "  I  do  not  share  all  the  ideas  of  the  honour- 
able speaker ;  I  do  not  accept  the  reproaches 
he  has  addressed  to  the  Government  But  he 
has  given  expression  to  too  many  great,  good, 
and  useful  truths,  and  he  has  spoken  with  a 
sentiment  too  sincere  and  profound  to  make  it 
possible  to  raise  any  debate  with  him  at  Uiis 
moment.  I  cannot  introduce  a  purely  political 
and  still  less  a  personal  question,  aiter  what 
he  has  just  said. .  [  have  no  reply  to  make  to 
M.  de  Montalembert," ' 

This  completes  the  parallel  with  the  great 
est  success  ever  attained  in  the  English  Par- 
liament, Sheridan's  Begum  speech,  when  Pitt 
moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  on 
the  ground  taken  by  M.  Guizot  In  record- 
ing this  great  event  in  his  journal,  Monta- 
lembert expresses  his  ineffable  satisfaction  at 
having  executed  justice  on  ces  sceleratSy  the 
Swiss  radicals,  with  whom  he  classed  their 
patron  and  prompter  (as  he  designated  him), 
Lord  Palmerston. 

We  have  anticipated  a  little  to  classify  his 
oratory.  A  man  like  Montalembert  cannot 
be  happy  or  content  unless  hia  heart  is  oc- 
cupied, as  well  as  his  imagination  and  his  in- 
tellect :  he  must  have  an  object  of  affection 
as  well  as  of  ambition ;  and  even  friendship, 
the  truest  and  warmest,  will  not  suffice.  *  I 
have  never  been  able  to  touch  a  woman's 
hearty' is  his  sorrowful  entry  in  1834;  for- 
getting to  add  that, he  had  never  tried  or 
never  set  the  right  way  about  it  How 
could  he  touch  a  living  woman's  heart  when 
his  own  was  with  a  dead  saint?  *  Saint 
Elizabeth,'  he  rapturously  exclaims,  *  she  is 
my  only  friend.'  If  saints  in  heaven  are 
permitted  to  befriend  their  worshippers  on 
earth,  it  may  have  been  she  who,  by  some 
miraculous  influence,  brought  about  his  sud- 
den and  most  auspicious  attachment  to  her 
descendant,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished 
daughter  of  Count  Felix  de  Merode,  whom 
he  met  for  the  fii-st  time  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  and  married  in  the  following  August* 

Immediately  after  their  marriage  the 
young  couple  started  for  Italy,  by  way 
of  Switzerland.  Tliey  passed  the  Christmas 
at  Rome,  where  he  had  three  interviews  with 
the  Pope,  who  quietly  talked  over  the  old  af- 
fair of  *  L' Avenir,'  and  expressed  his  warm 
approval  of  the  course  which  Montalembert 
had  subsequetitly  pursued  in  religious  mat- 
ters. They  are  back  in  Paris  in  May,  183T, 
and,  according  to  his  biographer,  'there 
followed  a  few  years  of  tranquil  domestic 


*Tbe  Beljfian  fomily  of  de  Merode  is  one  of 
the  noblest  in  Europe,  and  connected  with  mauv 

f)rincelv  houses.  Monsignor  de  Morode,  the 
lonoured  counsellor  of  the  Pope,  is  the  brotlior 
of  Madame  de  Montalembert. 
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existence,  not  without  movement  and  that 
bruit  which,  from  his  earliest  days,  Monta- 
Jembert  had  acknowledged  himself  to  love — 
but  still  calm,  disturbed  by  no  clamour  of 
perpetual  publicity,  with  time  in  it  for  much 
literary  work  and  much  family  enjoyment.' 

In  1849  he  came  to  England  to  attend  the 
deathbed  of  his  mother,  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  brother-in-law,  Cbunt  Werner  de 
Merode.  The  melancholy  occasion  prevent- 
ed them  from  going  into  society,  and  we 
learn  from  Rio  that  they  accepted  only  two 
invitations  from  London  acquaintance — the 
one  being  Rogers,  with  whom  they  break- 
fasted ;  *  and  the  other  *  a  young  member 
of  Parliament  destined  to  the  greatest  poli- 
tical position  of  our  time,'  Mr.  Gladstone. 
In  Feoruary,  1840,  he  writes  to  an  English 
friend,  Mr.  de  Lisle  Philipps,  that  his  chief 
occupation  and  interest  since  he  left  England 
had  been  the  direction  and  maintenance  of 
the  *  Univers,'  the  journal  which,  under  M. 
Veuillot,  was  eventually  to  become  the  bit- 
terest of  his  assailants  and  calumniators. 
The  breach  between  him  and  the  extreme 
section  of  the  clerical  party  arose  out  of  the 
settlement  of  the  education  question  by  the 
arrangement  which  he  called  the  *  Concordat 
d'Enseignement'  and  they  designated  as  a 
base  compromise  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  main  object,  the  liberty  of 
teaching,  was  undoubtedly  attained  by  it: 
attained  by  his  unceasing  devotion  to  the 
cause  till  it  was  practically  won  by  effort 
upon  effort,  speech  upon  speech,  during  the 
most  brilliant  phase  of  his  parliamentary 
career.  It  was  the  varied  powers  he  dis- 
played in  its  advocacy,  coupled  with  the 
personal  sacrifices  exacted  by  it  and  made 
without  murmuring,  that  elicited  the  glow- 
ing encomium  of  Count  Mole  in  1844: 
*  What  a  pity  that  he  has  so  little  ambition  ! 
And  yet  it  is  fine !  If  I  was  but  forty,  I 
would  desire  no  other  part  {rdle)  than  that 
of  M.  de  Montalembert.  He  was  mortified, 
no  doubt,  at  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
assailed  after  the  passing  of  the  Loi  Fal- 
loux,  which  he  might  bo  excused  for  think- 
ing ought  to  have  been  the  Loi  Montalem- 
bert;  but  his  sympathising  biographer  is 
surely  hurried  into  an  unconscious  exaggera- 
tion when  she  says : — 

*  He  was  thus  left  victorious,  yet  defeated, 
upon  the  ground  he  had  so  long  and  so  gal- 
lantly held.    The  victory  was  won,  but  the 

*  This  ifl  the  breakfast  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article.  Rio,  in  his  printed  nar- 
rative, has  ^ven  rather  a  melodramatic  turn  to 
tlie  incident  and  made  Rogers  talk  of '  that  im- 
movable and  Cloudless  faith.*  Our  version,  co- 
pied from  one  of  Montalembert's  letters,  gives  it 
as  it  was  related  to  him  at  the  time. 


leader  was  left  alone  upon  the  field  of  battle. 
Curiously  significant,  like  the  dramatic  wind- 
ing up  a  tr^edy,  was  this  strange  success. 
He  won  it — ^but  in  winning  it,  came  not  only  to 
the  end  of  his  campaign,  but  to  an  end  of  his 

Eower ;  he  had  succeeded  in  the  object  which 
e  had  pursued  for  twenty  years ;  but  his  poli- 
tical position  was  gone,  and  his  power  over. 
Never  was  there  a  more  singular  situation.  In 
conqueiing  he  fell.' 

His  power  over  the  ultras  of  the  clerical 
party  was  at  an  end,  but  his  political  posi- 
tion, which  did  not  depend  upon  them  at 
any  time,  was  rather  strengthened  by  their 
defection.  *Now,'  writes  Sainte-Beuve  id 
November,  1849, '  he  is  followed  willingly  by 
men  of  all  parties.  Not  only  the  eloquence 
and  brilliancy,  but  the  meaning,  of  his  no- 
ble speeches  is  accepted  and  acknowledged. 
He  has  ceased  to  see  everything  from  one 
point  of  view.'  The  Chamber  of  Peers  had 
been  abolished,  and  these  noble  speeches 
were  addressed  to  popular  assemblies,  which 
(adds  the  same  fine  observer),  so  differently 
composed  and  so  stormy,  suited  him  mar- 
vellously. *ne  did  not  fear  interruptions, 
but  liked  them :  he  found  in  them  (he  said) 
great  honour  and  great  pleasure.'  In  a  de- 
bate on  the  Irremovability  of  the  Magifltra- 
ture,  April,  1849,  after  alluding  to  the  as- 
similation of  religion  to  justice  in  the  expres- 
sions 'temple  of  Hhe  law,'  'sanctuary  of 
justice,'  'priesthood  of  the  magistracy,'  he 
continued : — 

'  '*  Yes,  gentlemen,  revolutions  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  the  priest  without  bending  it 
I  ask  you  so  to  act  as  that  they  may  pass  over 
the  head  of  the  judge  without  striking  it.  Let 
the  stream  of  progress — if  there  is  progress — 
let  the  destinies  of  the  nation,  that  which  is 
variable,  if  you  like  it  better,  in  the  destinies 
of  the  nation — roll  its  course  between  two  hn- 
movable  banks,  between  the  temple  of  the  law 
and  the  temple  of  Qod — ^between  the  sanctuary 
of  justice  and  the  sanctuary  of  truth — between 
the  priesthood  of  the  priest  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  judge."  '* 

In  the  debate  on  the  Prince  President's 
letter  to  Edgar  Ney,  imposing  what  were 
deemed  insulting  conditions  on  the  Pope,  he 
said: — 

*  "  You  deny  it ;  you  deny  moral  force,  you 
deny  faith,  you  deny  the  empire  of  the  pontifi- 
cal authority  over  souls — that  empire  which  has 
subdued  the  proudest  emperors.  Well ;  be  it 
so ;  but  there  is  one  thing  which  you  camiot 
deny,  it  is  the  weakness  of  the  Holy  See.  It 
is  this  weakness,  understand,  that  constitutes 
its  insurmountable  strength  against  you.  Yes, 
truly,  for  there  is  not  in  the  history  of  the 

*  *  Entre  le  sacerdoce  du  pretre  et  le  mcerdoce 
du  jujfe/  No  speakers  or  writers  of  the  hij^ber 
class  suffer  so  much  in  translation  as  the  French. 
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world  a  greater  or  more  consolatory  spectacle 
than  tiie  embarrassment  of  strength  in  conflict 
vith  weakness. 

*" Permit  me  a  familiar  comparison.  When 
ft  man  is  condemned  to  struggle  against  a 
woman,  if  that  woman  is  not  the  most  degraded 
of  beings,  she  may  defy  him  with  impunity^ 
She  tells  him,  '  Stride  I  but  you  will  disCTace 
yourself,  and  you  will  not  conquer  me.'  Well, 
the  Church  is  not  a  woman  ;  she  is  more  than 
ft  woman,  she  is  a  mother.  She  is  a  mother — 
the  mother  of  Europe,  of  modem  society,  of 
modem  humanity.  It  matters  not  that  one  is 
an  annatoral  son,  a  rebellious  son,  an  ungrate- 
ful son,  one  always  remains  son,  and  there 
comes  a  moment  in  every  struggle  against  the 
Church  when  this  parricidal  struggle  becomes 
insupportable  to  the  human  race,  and  when  he 
who  has  maintained  it  falls  overpowered,  anni- 
hilated, be  it  by  defeat,  be  it  by  the  unanimous 
reprobation  of  humanity  I  " ' 

This  impersonation  of  the  Church,  which 
exactly  fell  in  with  the  feelings  of  the  majori- 
ty, was  followed  by  a  triple  salvo  of  cheers. 
When  he  sat  down,  Berryer  hurried  up  to 
liim  and  said,  *  Your  strength  lies  in  this, 
that  you  are  not  absolute  but  resolute.' 
Thiers  said,  *  He  is  the  most  eloquent  of 
niCD,  and  his  speech  the  finest  I  have  ever 
beard.  I  envy  hira  for  it,  but  I  hope  the 
envy  is  no  sin,  for  I  love  the  beautiful,  and 
I  love  Montalembert' 

What  really  lowered  his  political  position, 
and  lessened  public  confidence  in  his  saga- 
city, was  his  conduct  in  reference  to  the 
coup  cTelat,  Two  days  after  its  occurrence, 
December  4,  he  wrote  to  M.  Fossier,  *Je 
n'ai  80,  ni  conseille,  ni  approuv6  ce  qui  s'est 
ftiit*  But  he  allowed  his  name  to  remain 
on  the  Consultative  Commission  for  some 
days,  and  was  cajoled  into  the  semblance 
of  acquiescence  till  the  confiscation  of  the 
Orleans  property.  His  reasons  were  fully 
stated  in  his  published  letter,  dated  Decem- 
ber 12,  recommending  the  re-election  of  the 
President  These  may  be  summed  up  in 
Ills  dread  of  Socialism  and  his  gratitude  for 
serrices  rendered  to  Catholicism :  *  The  lib- 
erty of  instruction  guaranteed :  the  Pope  re- 
fiidhli^hed  by  French  arms  :  the  Church  re- 
stored to  its  councils,  its  synods,  the  pleni- 
tude of  its  dignity :  the  gradual  augmenta- 
tion of  its  colleges,  its  communities,  its  work 
of  salvation  and  mercy.'  He  concluded  in 
tbese  words,  *In  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  powers  which  divide  the  world, 
I  believe  that  in  acting  thus,  I  am,  as  I  ever 
liare  been,  for  Catholicism  against  Revolu- 
tion.' 

The  bitter  truth  soon  broke  upon  him, 
tW  he  had  been  acting  for  Catholicism 
against  liberty ;  and  during  the  whole  re- 
mainder of  his  life  he  struggled  manfully  to 
repair  or  atone  for  his  mistake.     The  anti- 


imperial  feeling  of  the  Academy  made  his 
election  to  it  in  1852  doubly  welcome  as  a 
tribute  to  his  personal  integrity,  as  well  as 
to  his  literary  and  oratorical  distinction  ;  and 
his  inaugural  address  (Feb.  5th)  was  fully 
equal  to  his  fame.  One  of  the  most  telling 
passages  was  that  in  which,  after  showing  to 
what  France  haA  been  brought  by  revolu- 
tionary excesses,  he  said : — 

*  Whether  in  the  end  we  are  to  be  conquered 
or  conquerors,  is  the  secret  of  God.  The 
grand  point  is  not  to  have  ourselves  prepared 
the  catastrophe  to  which  we  succumb,  and, 
after  our  defeat,  not -to  become  the  accomplice 
or  the  instrument  of  the  victorious  foe.  I  re- 
member, as  bearing  on  this,  a  fine  reply  at- 
tributed to  the  most  chivalrous  of  our  revolu- 
tionists, to  M.  de  la  Fayette.  He  was  asked 
ironically  what  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  the 
triumph  of  his  liberal  doctrines  under  the  First 
Empire,  and  he  replied,  ^^Jeme  suis  tenu  de- 
hout.'^  It  strikes  me,  gentlemen,  that  this 
proud  and  haughty  expression  might  serve  for 
the  devise  and  summary  of  your  history.  The 
Academie  Fran^aise  has  also  the  right  to  say, 
"  Je  suis  restee  dehouV  '  * 

In  July,  1857,  he  writes  from  Vichy  that, 
after  twenty-six  years  of  public  service,  he 
has  been  set  aside  in  the  recent  elections ; 
*  and  this,  thanks  to  the  Clergy  of  Franche- 
Comt^,  half  of  whom  voted  against  me,  and 
the  other  half  stayed  at  home ;  such  has  been 
the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  "  Univers," 
and  of  its  calumnies  and  denunciations  for 
the  last  seven  years  against  me  and  my 
friends.'  He  was  defeated  by  a  Government 
candidate,  and  he  used  to  relate  an  incident 
showing  that  other  causes  than  clerical  ani- 
mosity were  at  work.  On  the  day  of  elec- 
tion a  party  of  gendarmes  were  marched  into 
the  principal  town  of  the  department,  and 
drawn  up  in  the  square  before  the  polling- 
place.  *  Why  did  you  not  keep  your  prom- 
ise ? '  asked  Montalembert  of  a  peasant  pro- 
prietor, who  had  promised  to  vote  for  nim 
and  then  voted  the  other  way.  *  Oh,  Mon- 
sieur le  Comte,  the  gendarmes  P — *Did 
they  say  anything  ? ' — *  No,  Monsieur  le 
Comte.'— *  Did  thev  do  anything  ?'—*  No, 
Monsieur  le  Cortte.' — *Then  why  did  you 
not  vote  as  you  promised  ? ' — *  Oh,  Monsieur 
le  Comte,  Us  ktaient  tovjotirs  Id.^ 

He  called  a  visit  to  England  '  taking  a  bath 
of  life,'  in  allusion  to  the  bracing  effect  of 
its  social  and  political  atmosphere  on  one 
who  had  been  breathing  the  impure  and  de- 
pressing air  of  despotism;  He  took  one  of 
these  baths  in  1855,  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  sc&lerat  Foreign  Secretary,  of 

*  When  Si^ySs  was  asked  what  he  had  done 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  replied,  *  Oe  que 
j'aifait?   faivecu.'    (Mignet.)  J 
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whom  he  writes,  '  I  had  yesterday  a  long 
conversation  with  Lord  Palinerston,  and  I 
must  acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
pugnance which  I  have  for  his  political  prin- 
ciples, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man 
more  agreeable,  more  spirituel  or  younger, 
notwithstanding  that  he  is  seventy -three.' 

He  wished  to  see  Woolwich  Arsenal,  and 
went  down  with  a  friend.  They  got  there 
during  the  dinner  hour,  and  whilst  waiting 
for  the  reopening  of  the  workshops  sat  down 
upon  one  of  a  range  of  cannon,  with  a  coni- 
cal pile  of  shells  in  front.  He  began  to  talk 
of  England,  her  grandeur,  her  resources,  her 
free  institutions ;  and  discoursed  so  eloquent- 
ly that  his  companion  earnestly  pressed  him 
to  give  body  and  durability  to  his  observa- 
tions by  making  them  the  basis  of  a  book. 
*  Gibbon  states  that  the  idea  of  writing  his 
"  Decline  and  Fall "  first  started  to  his  mind 
as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
Capitol.  Why  should  not  the  first  idea  of 
au  Essay  on  the  Future  of  England  first  start 
to  the  mind  of  an  illustrious  foreigner  sit- 
ting on  one  of  the  emblems  and  materials  of 
her  naval  and  military  power  V*  He  laughed 
at  this  grandiloquent  parallel,  but  took  the 
hint,  and  wrote  *  L'Avenir  politique  de  I'An- 
gleterre,'  a  book  in  which  he  indicates  with 
instinctive  sagacity  the  felicitous  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  habits,  and  modes  of 
thoughts  that  have  made  the  British  Empire 
what  it  is.  He  was  bitterly  assailed  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  especially  for  what  he 
said  about  the  Churches ;  and  we  have  a  let- 
ter now  before  us,  dated  La  Roche-en-Breny, 
January  3rd,  1866,  in  which  he  writes,  *This 
act  has  been,  and  deserves  to  be,  looked  upon 
as  an  act  of  foolhardiness.  I  have  to  contend 
both  in  Europe  and  America  with  the  whole 
weight  of  religious  prejudice  against  Pro- 
testant England,  and  of  political  prejudice 
against  English  freedom  or  English  ambi- 
tion.' 

What  turned  out  an  act  of  still  greater 
foolhardiness  was  an  article  in  the  *  Corre- 
spondant'  of  October,  1868  (published  sepa- 
rately in  England),  entitled  *  Un  Debat  sur 
I'Inde  au  Parlement  anglais,'  which  he  made 
the  vehicle  of  such  exasperating  allusions  to 
the  Imperial  regime  that  it  provoked  a  pro- 
secution. He  was  defended  by  Berryer,  and 
gave  his  own  evidence  as  to  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  the  inculpated  passages,  which  no 
English  judge  or  jury  could  have  held  libel- 
j  ous,  but  he  was  f otihd  guilty,  and  the  sen- 


*  *  It  was  as  I  sat  muainjjr  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  wliile  the  barefooted  friars  were 
sinj^ing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Japiter,  that 
the  idea  of  writing  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  "  first 
started  to  my  mind.' — Oibbon*s  Memoirs, 


tence  on  him  was  six  months'  imprisonment 
with  a  fine  of  3000  francs :  one  month's  im- 
prisonment and  a  fine  of  1000  francs  on  the 
publisher.  The  sentence,  after  being  con- 
firmed on  appeal,  was  remitted  by  the  Em- 
peror. This  article  contained  an  admirable 
account  of  the  debate  in  question — the  de- 
bate on  Mr.  Cardwell's  motion  of  censure 
on  Lord  Ell enborough's  proclamation — with 
sketches  of  the  several  speakers,  in  his  best 
manner. 

The  two  first  volumes  of  his  *  Monks  of  the 
West'  (from  St  Benedict  to  St  Bernard) 
appeared  in  1860;  the  third,  in  1865;  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  in  1867.  The  subject  of 
the  three  last  is  the  conversion  of  England 
by  the  monks  ;  which  is  brought  down  to  the 
death  of  the  Venerable  Bede  in  736.  *  This 
great  monument  of  history,  this  great  work 
interrupted  by  death,'  says  M.  Coclin,  *  is  gi- 
gantic as  an  uncompleted  cathedral.'  It  is 
certainly  a  vast  conception,  a  durable,  if  un- 
finished, monument  of  energy,  zeal,  literary 
skill,  research,  learning,  eloquence,  and  (we 
must  add)  credulity.  His  principal  authori- 
ties are  necessarily  monkish  chronicles,  eked 
out  by  legends  and  traditions  as  fabulous  as 
those  of  the  Round  Table.  But  he  puts  im- 
plicit faith  in  all  of  them  :  rarely,  if  at  all,  ap- 
plies the  test  of  conflicting  evidence  or  inter- 
nal improbability :  is  never  staggered  by  any 
amount  of  miracles ;  and  is  so  ready  to  give 
his  saints,  male  and  female,  credit  for  super- 
natural powers  that  it  is  fortunate  the  story 
of  St  Dunstan's  conflict  with  the  Devil  did 
not  come  within  his  range,  for  he  would  most 
assuredly  liave  adopted  it  as  a  fact  His 
chapter  on  *  Les  Rehgieuses  anglo-saxonnes ' 
is  principally  composed  of  the  adventures  of 
Saxon  princesses  who  leave  their  fathers  or 
husbands  and  their  homes,  to  lead  a  kind 
of  life  which,  without  Divine  interposition, 
would  be  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  Tliiis 
Frideswilda,  founder  and  patroness  of  Oxford 
— *  that  b  to  say  of  one  of  the  most  celebrat- 
ted  seats  of  learning  in  the  universe' — being 
out  on  the  ramble,  is  pursued  and  on  the 
point  of  being  overtaken  by  a  rude  suitor, 
when  she  prays  to  St  Csecilia,  who  saves  her 
by  striking  the  brute  blind,  but  restores  his 
sight  at  the  subsequent  intercession  of  the 
intended  victim  when  she  is  safe.  Feeling 
thirsty,  she  prays  for  water,  and  there  instant- 
ly bubbles  up  a  spring  wJiich  continued  during 
six  centuries  to  attract  crowds  by  the  fame  of 
its  healing  qualities: — 


*  But  of  all  the  miracles  collected  after  her 
death  none  touches  us  like  that  which,  related 
during  her  life,  especially  contributed  to 
aggrandise  her  reputation  for  sanctity.  It 
chanced  one  day  that  an  unhappy  voung  man 
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saffermg  from  leprosy  met  her.  As  soon  as 
he  cao^t  sight  of  her,  he  cried  out :  "  I  con- 
jare  yon,  Virgin  Frideswilda,  by  the  Almighty 
God,  to  give  me  a  kiss  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Qnrist,  His  only  Son."  The  maiden,  subduing 
the  hcffTor  inspired  by  this  hideous  maUdy, 
&^w  near  to  him,  and  after  marking  him  with 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  impressed  a  sisterly  kiss 
on  his  lips.  Very  soon  afterwards  the  scales 
of  the  leper's  skin  fell  off,  and  his  body  became 
healthy  and  fresh  as  that  of  a  child.' 

Tliis  is  one  specimen  amongst  a  hundred. 
The  admixture  of  legendary  lore  lends  addi- 
tional attraction  to  the  biographical  por- 
tions, which  read  like  so  many  prose  idylls, 
except  where  they  are  interspersed  with 
sketches  of  customs  or  manners,  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  and  elaborate  dissertations 
to  prove  that  the  monks,  through  a  long 
saccession  of  ages,  have  done  more  for 
Enropean  civilisation  than  all  the  economists 
and  calculators,  reformers  and  scientific  dis- 
coverers, put  together.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
moral  of  the  book,  which  can  only  be  even 
plausibly  deduced  by  confounding  the 
monks  congregated  in  richly  endowed  mo- 
nasteries with  the  monks  errant  or  mis- 
sionary monks :  these  two  classes  having 
about  as  much  to  do  with  each  other  as  the 
Templars  settled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  with  the  Knights  Templar  who 
fooght  for  the  Temple,  or  the  modem 
knights  of  Malta  or  Si  John  with  those  who 
fonned  the  bulwark  of  Christendom  against 
the  Turks. 

In  illustration  of  the  services  rendered 
to  agriculture,  he  says,  *  Wherever  there  is 
a  luxuriant  forest,  a  pure  stream,  a  majestic 
hill,  we  may  be  sure  that  Religion  has  left 
her  stamp  by  the  hand  of  the  monk.*  Is  not 
tijis  very  like  saying  that  they  managed  to 
possess  themselves  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
country?  They  reclaimed  a  great  deal  of 
waste  ground,  but  their  agriculture  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  of  an  advanced  descrip- 
tion, and  he  commends  one  religious  com- 
munity for  doing  the  work  of  oxen  by  har- 
nessing themselves  to  the  plough.  In  regard 
to  learning,  they  kept  the  lamp  burning 
with  a  feeble  and  flickering  light;  but  it 
was  beside  the  purpose  of  their  institution 
to  cultivate  profane  literature  or  to  educate 
the  laity ;  and  the  little  they  did  in  either 
direction  may  be  inferred  from  the  condition 
of  literature  prior  to  its  revival  and  the 
want  of  education  in  the  people.  Till  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century  every  one  who 
could  read — *a  mark  (says  Blackstone)  of 
great  learning  in  those  days  of  ignorance 
and  her  sister  superstition' — was  allowed 
the  benefit  of  clergy,  it  being  taken  for 
granted  that  everv  one  who  could  read  must 


be  a  clerk  in  holy  orders.*  This  is  quite 
decisive  on  the  point.  To  establish  the 
value  of  monastic  establishments  as  inex- 
haustible reservoirs  of  prayer,  Nfontalembert 
appeals  again  to  legendis  and  traditions : — 

'  During  a  thousand  years,  and  in  all  Catho- 
lic nations,  princes  were  seen  emulously  recur- 
ring to  the  prayers  of  the  monks,  and  taking 
pride  in  their  confidence  in  theuL  At  the 
apogee  of  the  feudal  epoch,  when  the  fleet  of 
Philip  Augustas  sailing  towards  the  Holy  Land, 
is  assailed  in  the  sea  of  Sicily  by  a  terrible 
tempest,  the  king  reanimates  the  courage  and 
confidence  of  the  sailors  by  reminding  them 
what  intercessors  they  had  loft  on  their  native 
soil  **It  is  midnight,"  he  said;  *'it  is  the 
hour  when  the  communists  of  Clairvauz  rise 
to  chant  unctions.  These  holy  monks  never 
forget  us.  They  are  going  to  ajypeaw  (He) 
Chnst:  they  are  going  to  pray  for  us;  and 
their  prayers  are  going  to  rescue  us  from 
danger."  't 

After  stating  that  an  analogous  trait  is  re- 
lated of  Charles  V. — who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, ordered  prayers  to  be  ofiered  up  for 
the  release  of  his  own  prisoner,  the  Pope — 
the  author  proceeds,  *  Like  these  chiefs,  the 
whole  Society  of  Christendom,  during  the 
whole  of  the  middle  age,  showed  itself  pene- 
trated with  this  confidence  in  the  superior 
and  invincible  power  of  monastic  prayer; 
and  this  is  why  they  endowed  to  the  best  of 
their  ability  those  who  interceded  the  best  for 
them,^  The  mercenary  character  of  the  in- 
tercession, therefore,  in  no  respect  deducted 
from  its  eflBcacy ;  and  no  king  or  emperor 
need  fear  shipwreck  if  he  or  some  well-ad- 
vised predecessor  has  retained  a  sufficient 
number  of  monks  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  pray  for  him. 

The  fifth  volume  concludes  with  a  touch- 
ing and  really  beautiful  allusion  to  a  family 
incident,  which  is  thus  related  by  liis  friend, 
M.  Cochin  : — 

*  "  One  day,"  says  M.  Cochin,  "  his  charm- 
ing and  beloved  child  entered  that  library 
which  all  his  friends  know  so  well,  and  said  to 
him,  *I  am  fond  of  everything  around  me.  I 
love  pleasure,  wit,  society  and  its  amusements  ; 
I  love  my  family,  my  studies,  my  companions, 
my  youth,  my  life,  my  country ;  but  I  love  God 

*  The  distinction  between  laymen  and  clerjfy- 
men  as  refifards  benefit  of  clergy  was  first  drawn 
by  4  Hen.  VII.  c.  13  :— 

*  Thanks  to  Saint  Bothan,  son  of  mine, 
Save  Gawain,  ne'er  could  pen  a  line/ 
DoQjzrlas  in  Marmion.    Gawain  was  a  bishop. 

f  The  authority  is  a  Latin  poem,  'Guillelm. 
Bretonis  Philippidos.*    It  proceeds : — 
*  Vix  bene  finierat,  et  jam  fragor  omnis  et  eestns, 
Ventorunique  cadit  rabies,  palslsqiie  tenebris, 
Splendiflua  radiant  et  lona  et  sideiui  luce.' 
Why  did  Montalembert  break  oflF  at  the  miracle, 
which  was  quite  in  his  way  ?         C^OOoIp 
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better  than  all,  and  I  desire  to  give  myself  to 
him/  And  when  he  said  to  her,  *  Mj  child,  is 
there  something  that  grieves  you  V  she  went  to 
the  book-shelves  and  sought  out  one  of  the  vol- 
omes  in  which  he  had  narrated  the  history  of 
the  Monks  of  the  West  *It  is  you,'  she 
answered,  *  who  have  taught  me  that  withered 
hearts  and  weary  souls  are  not  the  things  which 
we  ought  to  offer  to  God.'  " 

After  describing  the  agony  inflicted  on 
both  mother  and  father  by  this  event,  Montia- 
lembert  exclaims,  '  How  many  others  have 
undergone  this  agony,  and  gazed  with  a  look 
of  distraction  on  the  last  worldly  appearance 
of  a  dearly  beloved  daughter  or. sister.'  Yet 
it  never  once  occurs  to  this  warm-headed, 
noble-minded  man  that  a  system  which  in- 
flicts such  agony  on  so  many  innocent  suffer- 
ers, which  condemns  to  the  chill  gloom  of  a 
cloister  what  is  meant  for  love  and  light — 
which  runs  counter  to  the  whole  course  of 
nature — may  be  wrong. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  of  his 
life  he  was  suffering  from  the  malady  of  which 
he  died;  and  on  February  10,  1869,  he 
writes  to  one  of  his  most  valued  English 
friends,  Mr.  Monsell :  *  My  unfortunate  state 
is  just  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  the  last 
three  years.  I  have  no  chance,  no  hope,  and 
I  think  I  may  sincerely  say,  no  wish  to  re- 
cover.' His  capacity  for  intellectual  exertion 
was  necessarily  impaired,  but  his  conversa- 
tion was  never  more  brilliant  than  during  the 
afternoons  when  his  health  permitted  him  to 
hold  a  sort  of  reception  round  his  sofa.  The 
only  difference  was  that  it  had  a  shade  of  sad- 
ness, and  turned  by  preference  on  questions 
in  which  grave  and  high  interests  were  in- 
volved. In  earlier  days  and  happier  times,  it 
was  sparkling  with  fancy  and  humour,  as 
well  as  replete  with  thought ;  he  could  talk 
equally  well  like  an  Enghshman  with  ellipti- 
cid  breaks,  or  like  a  Frenchman  with  con- 
tinuity and  flow ;  he  told  an  anecdotp  with 
infmkaWe  apropos,  and  although  not  a  word 
or  gesture  belied  the  inborn  courtesy  of  his 
race,  he  would  occasionally  throw  in  a  dash 
of  irony,  which  scarce  suspected,  like  the 
onion  atoms  in  Sydney  Smith's  salad,  *  im- 
parted a  delicate  flavour  to  his  style.  There 
are  two  contrasted  occasions,  respectively  il- 
lustrative of  both  manners,  which  vividly  re- 
call his  image  ;  a  dinner  at  16,  Upper  Brook 
Street,  in  1854,  when  he  was  gay,  glancing, 
animated,  varied,  and  satirical :  an  ^temoon 
in  his  own  library  in  the  Rue  duBac  in  1867, 
when,  discussing  with  G^eneral  Changamier 
and  an  English  friend  the  political  situation 
and  the  errors  which  led  to  it,  he  said,  *  I 

* '  Let  onion  atoms  lurk  within  the  bowl, 
And,  scarce  suspected,  animate  the  whole.' 
Recipe  for  a  Winter  Salad, 


formed  a  wrong  estimate  of  our  imperial 
master's  honesty ;  you,  Thiers,  Berryer,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  party  of  oVder,  of  his  ca- 
pacity.' 

It  IS  painful  to  reflect  that  his  spirit  was 
not  suffered  to  pass  away  in  peace  :  that  his 
dying  hours  were  troubled  by  an  imperative 
call  to  choose  his  side  in  a  wantonly  provoked 
schism.  He  died  on  the  15th  March,  1870, 
and  his  memorable  letter  on  Papal  infallibili- 
ty is  dated  February  28,  just  sixteen  dayg 
before  his  death.  That  letter  was  declared 
unsatisfactory  at  Borne ;  but,  in  reply  to  a 
visitor,  who  ventured  to  catechise  him  on  his 
death-bed,  he  is  reported  to  have  given  in 
his  unconditional  adhesion  to  what  confess- 
edly he  did  not  understand.  *And  God 
does  not  ask  me  to  understand.  He  asks  me 
to  submit  my  will  and  intelligence,  and  lanU 
do  8oJ 

Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  highest 
tribute  of  ecclesiastical  respect  which  the 
Church  accords  to  a  faithful  son  was  denied 
to  his  memory  :  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
had  devoted  his  whole  life  to  her  cause,  who 
had  dared  impossibilities  for  her  sake,  who 
had  given  up  to  her  what  was  meant  for  man- 
kind, and  thereby  abdicated  that  place 
amongst  practical  statesmen  and  legislatoiB 
which,  apart  from  her  blighting  influence,  his 
birth,  his  personal  gifts,  his  high  and  rare 
quality  of  mteUect,  his  eloquence,  his  eleva- 
tion of  purpose,  his  nobiUty  of  mind  and 
character,  must  have  won  for  him. 


Aet.  VI.— 1, 2, 3.  The  Oxford,  Camhridtfe, 
and  London  University  Calendars  for 
the  year  1873. 

4.  The  Oxford  University  Gazette, 

6.  The  Cambridge  University  Calendar. 

6,  7.  University  of  London  :  Minutes  of  the 
Senate,  and  Proceedings  of  Convocation, 

8.  On  a  proposed  Amendment  of  the  Sclieme 
for  Pass  Examinations.  By  Rev.  Ilcniy 
Latham,  M. A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trini- 
ty Hall,  Cambridge.     1873. 

9.  A  Letter  '  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  (f 
the  University  of  Cambridge,^  By  Rob- 
ert Potts,  Trinity  College.     1873. 

The  war  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  which 
raged  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago  on  the 
banks,  not  of  Scamander,  but  of  Isia,  has 
broken  out  anew  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  our  land.  The  Greek  learning 
which  was  finally  established  in  our  Univer- 
sities and  Schools  by  such  men  ras  Grocvn 

\   joogk 
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andliinacre,  More,  Erasmus,  and  Dean  Colet,* 
is  staked — strange  to  say — in  the  name  of 
that  *  modern  progress  '  to  which  its  revival 
gave  the  chief  impulse.  The  modem  Tro- 
jttfli,  like  the  Brute  of  our  own  mythical  his- 
tory, have  returned  as  invaders  ;  and  threaten 
either  to  storm  the  citadels  of  learning  by 
the  force  of  popular  ignorance,  or  to  filch 
away  the  image  of  Pallas  in  the  disguise  of 
xeal  for  knowledge.  They  have  reaped  their 
fint  success  at  the  latest  founded  seat  of  lib- 
eral education,  which  was  manfully  held  by 
the  main  body  of  its  defenders,  only  to  be 
smrendercd  by  its  official  keepers.  The  recent 
decision  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of 
LoDdon,  no  longer  to  require  Greek  as  an 
obligatory  subject  at  the  Matriculation  Ex- 
amination, forms  the  crisis  in  a  controversy, 
on  which  we  feel  it  time  to  speak  out  with 
all  earnestness  in  the  interests  alike  of  our 
Universities,  and  of  the  whole  cause  of  lib- 
eral education  as  atFecting  the  future  charac- 
ter of  our  people.  For  this  first  infraction 
of  the  high  standard,  which  has  won  for  the 
London  degrees  a  reputation  second  to  none, 
has  been  made  expressly  as  a  concession  to  a 
demand  for  opening  the  path  to  Academical 
De^es  to  the  pupUs  of  schools  in  which  so-i 
called  modem  subjects  have  been  preferred 
to  classical  culture.  The  same  demand  has 
been  formally  addressed  to  the  older  Univer- 
sities. Oxford  has  not  yet  given  a  decisive 
answer.  The  Senate  of  Cambridge  rejected 
a  similar  proposal  on  a  close  division  in  a 
large  congregation,  by  ninety  votes  to  eighty- 
one,  jast  H  week  before  the  decision  taken  at 
Buriington  House.  In  the  University  of 
I^ndon  itself,  the  body  of  graduates  assem- 
bled in  Convocation  (answering  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Senate)  rejected,  on  the  2l8t  of  Jan- 
tiary,  by  no  less  than  forty-three  votes  to 
twenty-four,  the  change  which  the  Senate 
adopted  on  the  12th  of  Febraary  by  the 
bare  majority  of  two  (ten  votes  to  eight)  ;  a 
change,  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  whicn  the 
Senate  itself  had  rejected  in  1870  by  the  same 
majority  (seven  votes  to  five),  and  eight  years 
earlier  by  the  very  decisive  vote  of  sixteen 
tofive.f     On  the  occasion  last  named,  in 


*  Colet  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  Greek 
Jeamlnjr  for  liis  own  attempts  to  learn  the  lan- 
%^iAffi  in  his  old  a|?e.  as  well  as  for  the  direction 
JQ  lu8  Btatutf'S  of  St.  Paul's  School—*  I  wolde 
they  ^the  ecolers)  were  tanglit  always  in  good 
literature,  bothe  Laten  and  Qpeeke.' 

\  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  division  in 
1S62  took  place  only  incidentally  to  the  main 
qneBtion,  which  relates  to  the  retention  of  Che 
niistry  as  a  compulsory  subject.  The  proposal 
iben  rejected  was  to  give  an  option  between 
^tek  and  Latin  ;  that  rejected  in  1870  was  to 
give  an  option  between  Qreek  and  Bnglisfi  ;  that 
«rried  in  1873  is  an  option  between  the  three 


1862,  the  decision  turned  on  the  broad  ques- 
tion of  requiring  from  students  entering  on 
an  academic  course  a  knowledge,  elementary 
but  accurate,  of  all  those  rudiments  of  liberal 
culture  and  useful  learning,  which  form  the 
c6mmon  foundation  of  the  faculties  of  Arte 
and  Laws,  Science  and  Medicine,  in  which  spe- 
cial degrees  are  afterwards  given.  The  report 
which  the  Senate  then  adopted  defended 
the  new  requirement  of  scientific  culture  in 
words  which  now  bear  a  strangely  prophetic 
sense  : — 

*  The  teachers  of  Science  and  Medicine  will 
come  forward  .  .  .  and  claim  for  their  students 
an  exemption  from  matriculating  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  .  .  .  And  if  such  an  application  were 
made  by  the  teachers  of  Science  and  Medicine, 
the  Committee  could  only  reply  to  it  by  up- 
holding against  them  the  imperative  necessity 
of  literary  culture^  as  the  right  arm  of  a  liberal 
education  ;  just  as  they  now  defend  the  main- 
tenance and  integrity  of  the  other  arm — scien- 
tific culture,  inductive  as  well  as  mathemati- 
cal— ^against  the  too  exclusive  predilections  of 
classical  and  mathematical  instructors.* — Mi- 
nutes of  the  Senate^  May  7th,  1862. 

We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  referring 
this  report  to  the  pen  of  the  late  Vice-Chan- 
cellor,  who  served  the  University  with  all 
his  powers  up  to  the  last  acts  done  for  it  in 
his  sick-room,  and  whose  death  has  been  the 
signal  for  the  change  which  he  had  resisted 
with  all  his  might.  Mr.  Grote's  authority 
on  this  question  is  not  that  of  the  Greek 
scholar  only,  for  he  was  no  less  eaniest  in 
maintaining  the  claims  of  science,  of  which 
he  was  a  learner  to  the  last  His  Life,  which 
will  soon  be  in  our  readers'  hands,  proves 
the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  these 
discussions,  and  explains  his  \dcw  on  this 
particular  point :  *  Although  nowise  behind- 
hand in  sympathy  for  the  advancement  of 
the  sciences,  he  used  to  say  that  they  would 
be  sure  to  take  care  of  themselves,  while  the 
acquisition  of  Greek  and  Latin  required  to 
be  excited  and  encouraged  by  motives  less 
obviously  associated  with  material  profit  than 
the  other  subjecte  of  study.'  Had  he  lived, 
his  authority  would  probably  have  still  turn- 
ed the  scale,  and  no  stronger  proof  has  been 
given  of  his  irreparable  loss. 

Among  the  majority  who  adopted  the  re- 
port of  1862,  and  refused  the  option  be- 
tween Latin  and  Greek,  we  find  the  names 
of  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Wodchouse  (now 
Lord  Kimberley),  and  Mr.  Lowe  ;  and  these 


languages,  Qreek,  French,  and  German,  so  that 
a  candidate  needs  to  pass  in  only  one  of  the  three. 
The  proposal  rejected  at  Cambridge  was  to  make 
Frerieh  and  German  (not  JFrench  or  German)  al- 
ternative subjects  with  Greek,  at  the  candidate's 
option,  at  the '  Previous  Examination,'  that  is, 
the  first  of  the  examinations  for  the  B.A.  degree.  > 
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distinguished  members  of  the  present  gov- 
ernment formed,  with  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Acton,  half  of  the  majority  who  have  now 
refused  to  uphold  *  the  imperative  necessity 
of  literary  culture,'  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  se- 
cured by  Greek,  the  true  *  right  arm  of  a 
liberal  education.'  In  citing  these  names 
we  have  a  very  different  purpose  from  that 
of  taunting  them  with  inconsistency.*  As 
leaders  in  the  political  world,  their  change 
of  side  is  significant  of  a  current  of  opinion, 
to  which  they  have  deemed  it  wise  to  yield ; 
and  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
London,  with  a  Senate  nominated  chiefly  by 
the  Crown,  subject*  it  (whether  for  good  or 
evil)  to  a  weight  of  influence,  which  easily 
turns  the  scale  against  the  traditions  of 
academic  culture  and  the  views  of  its  own 
graduates.  It  is  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
growth  of  the  views  which  have  in  this  case 
prevailed,  and  to  expose  the  evils  which  they 
threaten  to  the  cause  of  intellectual  and 
social  culture.  We  believe  this  to  be  but  one 
more  example  of  the  course,  so  characteristic 
of  *  modern  progress,'  which  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  drifting  into  a  change  prejudged 
to  be  a  reform ;  a  sample  of  the  counsel 
which  concedes  a  demand,  which  is  called 
popular  because  those  who  raise  it  make  a 
loud  cry ;  of  the  wisdom  which  removes  a 
buttress  because  it  is  said  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  a  new  road,  without  considering 
whether  the  new  way  is  wanted,  or  the  rea- 
sons which  made  what  is  removed  an  essen- 
tial support  of  the  ancient  fabric.  *The 
change  is  inevitable ' — ^  the  time  for  it  is 
come ' — such  are  the  modern  excuses  for 
yielding  to  an  unintelligent  clamour,  which 
firm  resistance  would  prove  to  be  as  weak 
as  calm  reasoning  would  show  it  to  be 
groundless.  The  time  chosen  for  surrender 
IS  often  that  at  which  the  clamour  is  subsid- 
ing and  the  tide  turning ;  nor  are  the  signs 
of  reaction  wanting  in  tlie  present  case.  At 
the  ver}'  time  when  the  change  is  made  on 
the  twofold  ground  of  removing  an  obstacle 
from  the  path  of  scientifie  students,  and  of 
meeting  the  demand  for  a  more  utilitarian 
education,  we  find  practical  men  casting  away 
the  utilitarian  heresy,  and  at  least  one  large 
section  of  the  scientific  world  rallying  in  de- 
fence of  Greek  as  an  essential  foundation  of 
all  high  culture.  Of  the  distinguished  phy 
sicians  and  surgeons  on  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University,  only  one  voted  in  favour 
of  the  late  resolution ;  and  there  was  a  sin- 
gular agreement  on  the  other  side  among 
the  medical  graduates  in  Convocation.  The 
true  motive  power  of  the  change  is  to  be 


*  Lord  Derby  voted  on  both  occasions  against 
retaining  Greek  as  a  compnlsory  subject. 


found  in  the  *  doctrinaire'  spirit  of  so-called 
educational  reformers,  who  have  had  the  for- 
tune to  obtain  for  their  views  the  support  of 
that  great  modem  substitute  for  real  public 
opinion,  as  the  matured  fruit  of  counsel  and 
discussion — the  decisions  of  a  Government 
Commission. 

No  person  who  feels  an  interest  in  educa- 
tion can  remember  a  time  when  there  was 
not  a  controversy  between  the  advocates  of 
culture  and  utility,  of  discipline  and  infor- 
mation ;  a  controversy  which  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  intrude  again  upon  our  reader?. 
With  some  surrender  of  extreme  views  on 
both  sides,  the  general  result  has  been  that 
the  defence  has  got  the  better  of  the  attack. 
The  old   traditions   of   English  education, 
modified  by  some  concessions  and  widened 
by   improvements,   have   been    maintained 
against  the  vulgar  forms  of  mere  utilitari- 
anism.    It  has  been  agreed  amongst  think- 
ing men,  whether  their  own  pursuits  be  in- 
tellectual or  practical,  that  their  sons  ought 
to  be  trained  first  to  be  men,  and  worthy  of 
their  place  in  society,   and  afterwards  for 
their  special  business  or  professions.     It  has 
passed    into    an    axiom,  that    the    proper 
method  of  such  training  is  to  form  rather 
than  to  fill  the  mind ;  and  that  those  studies 
are  the  best  which  give  free  excrcbe  to  all  its 
faculties,  training  the  mind  all  round,  that  it 
may  not  be  the  victim  of  any  one-sided  view, 
and  enlarging  its  powers  to  receive  exact  and 
varied  knowledge,  rather  than  burthening  it 
with  a   store  of  facts  or  set   of  opinions, 
which  may  be  best  received  and  formed  as 
the  occasion  arises.     As  in  launching  a  new 
bark  we  do  not  try  to  direct  her  head  to  the 
point  of  the  compass  to  which  she  is  to  sail, 
nor  to  supply  her  with  all  that  she  may  want 
for  every  future  voyage ;  we  look,  not  to  her 
contents,  but  to  herself,  her  mould  and  ribs 
and  planks  and  bolts  and  seams ;  so  the  wise 
instructor  is  content  to  see  the  object  of  bis 
care  well  balanced,  like  a  fair  and  stable  ves- 
sel, on  the  treacherous  waves  of  life,  ready 
to  receive  all  that  is  still  wanting  to  prepare 
it  for  each  special  service.  Nor  does  he  take 
a  narrow  view  of  what  that  8er>ace  may  in- 
clude, remembering  the  aphorism  of  Bacon, 
*  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  for 
ability ' — ability  placed  last  in  rank.     Paley 
defines  education  as  including  *  every  pre- 
paration that  is  made  in  youth  for  the  sequel 
of  our  lives ;'  and,  not  to  speak  at  present 
of  the  great  end  of  all,  what  sequel  is  more 
wretched  than  that  of  him  who  has  been 
trained  only  to  get  on  in  life,  not  how  to  live 
when  getting  on  has  ceased,  in  the  leisure  of 
prosperous  old  age  or  in  the  patience  of  ad- 
versity?     While  we  arc  daily  contending 
that  education  should  regard  the  future  as 
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weH  as  the  present  life,  it  is  only  of  less  im- 
portance to  prepare  for  the  sequel  of  life  in 
this  world,  not  its  business  and  active  efforts 
only,  but  its  social  converse  and  influence, 
the  peace  and  grace  of  leisure  and  retire- 
ment. He  was  a  true  philosopher  who  de- 
clared one  great  purpose  of  study  to  be  to 

Such  are  the  principles  which  have  hitherto 
governed  our  great  schools  and  Universities, 
and,  through  their  influence,  the  whole 
course  of  higher  English  education.  Not 
that  they  have  been  fijret  framed  as  a  theory, 
and  then  pot  in  practice  by  founders,  or 
governments,  or  commissions.  They  had  a 
far  better  and  more  natural  s^nrce  in  that 
spontaneous  search  of  learning  for  its  own 
sake,  which  gave  birth  to  the  earliest  TJni- 
rersities,  not  of  England  only,  but  of  all 
Europe.  The  history  and  essential  character 
of  those  wonderful  institutions  has  the 
closest  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  and 
has  become  of  special  importance  at  a  time 
when  a  University  question  has  formed  the 
great  battle-ground  of  politicians,  and  the 
wildest  absurdities  have  been  uttered  about 
Universities  and  Colleges.  Mr.  Lowe,  for 
example,  has  repeatedly  maintained  that  it  is 
the  function  of  a  University  to  examine  and 
of  CJolleges  to  teach.  In  the  recent  debate 
on  the  Irish  University  Bill,  he  undertook, 
in  the  dogmatic  tone  of  a  high  constitutional 
authority,  to  correct  the  common  misappre- 
hensions on  this  subject : — 


*The  whole  of  our  discussion  turns  upon 
the  two  words — College  and  University ;  and 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  of  us  to  imadne  the 
different  number  of  senses  in  which  those 
words  have  been  taken?  Now,  I  submit  to 
tile  House  that  a  University  is  a  corporate 
body  associated  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  highest  branches  of  education  and  possess- 
ing the  power  of  giving  degrees.  A  Collie  is 
a  society  of  adults,  associated  together  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  and  being  taught  If 
these  definitions  are  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
University  has  one  quality  which  is  peculiar  to 
itself,  that  of  giving  degrees ;  and  another 
quality  which  it  shares  in  common  with  the 
College,  that  of  teaching.  That  is  why  a 
University  can  only  be  founded  by  the  Crown. 
It  seems  to  me  to  bo  the  great  excellence  of  a 
University  that  it  should  give  its  degrees  pro- 
perly and  impartially,  and  that  it  should  be  as 
judicial  in  its  character  as  if  its  function  were 
the  distribution  of  punishment  Teaching,  on 
the  other  hand,  although  in  itself  a  high  and 
noble  occupation,  is  subject  to  the  same  rules 
as  any  other  occupation  by  which  money  is 
n^de,  and  I  think  it  will  result  from  what  I 
have  said,  that  you  cannot  have  too  much 
competition  in  teaching,  and  that  you  can 
hardly  have  too  little  in  the  conferring  of 
degrees.' 


However  well  this  theory  may  suit  a 
ormer  College  tutor,  who  has  recently  joined 
in  commemorating  the  fiction  that  the  Uni- 
,  versity  of  Oxford  was  founded  by  King 
Alfred  ;  however  fit  it  may  s^em  to  be 
maintained  by  the  representative  of  the 
one  solitary  University  which  examines 
without  teaching,  or  requiring  evidence 
that  the  candidate  has  passed  through  an 
Academic  course  ;  it  is  a  theory  contra- 
dicted by  the  history  of  all  the  ancient  and 
by  the  constitution  of  most  of  the  modern 
Universities  of  Europe.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  by  the  accidental  growth  of 
an  abuse  that  the  Colleges  have  usurped  the 
teaching  functions,  which,  however,  the 
Universities  have  never  surrendered  and  are 
now  revi^nng  with  vigour  and  success. 
Their  examinations  for  degrees  are  not  a 
process  instituted  for  all  comers — the  work 
of  a  *  graduating  machine,'  as  the  University 
of  London  has  been  called — but  the  repeated 
and  crowning  tests  applied  to  the  progress 
of  their  own  students.  Instead  of  the  Uni- 
versities being  founded  by  royal  authority 
to  grant  degrees,  and  the  Colleges  springing 
up  to  teach  candidates,  in  obedience  to  the 
commercial  law  of  demand  and  supply,  the 
Universities  had  a  spontaneous  and  volun- 
tary origin,  and  have  received  very  meagre 
endowments,  and  the  Colleges  were  created 
and  endowed  by  royal  and  other  founders, 
not  primarily  as  schools,  but  as  residences 
to  accommodate  the  students  who  already 
flocked  to  the  Universities,  and  to  enconrage 
larger  numbers  to  resort  to  these  fountains 
of  learning. 

The  fables  which  make  the  East  Anglian 
king  Sigebert,  the  emperor  Charles  the 
Great,  and  King  Alfred,  the  founders  of  the 
Universities  of  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Ox- 
ford, are  but  perverted  records  of  the  pious 
zeal  of  those  kings  in  fostering  learning  and 
founding  schools,  which  must  nave  been  for 
the  most  part  elementary.  The  first  Uni- 
versities, in  the  proper  sense,  were  the  spon- 
taneous fruit  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
which   began   in  the  twelfth  century,  and 

fained  strength  in  the  thirteenth,  the  age  in 
Ingland  of  Robert  Grosseteste,  Adam  Marsh, 
and  Roger  Bacon.  The  Universities  of 
Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge — 
not  to  mention  others  of  lesser  note — all 
arose  in  the  twelfth  century.  They  all  had 
their  origin  in  the  spontaneous  lectures  of 
individuw  teachers,  the  voluntary  concourse 
of  students  attracted,  not  by  the  prospect 
of  prizes,  nor  by  the  necessity  of  qualifying 
for  professions,  nor  even  by  the  honourable 
stinmlus  of  degrees,  but  by  the  ardent  love 
of  leamiuff  and  the  eminence  of  the  teach- 
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era.  This  concourse  of  masters  and  scholars 
grew,  in  each  case,  into  a  corporate  body, 
that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  Civil  Law,  a 
University  ( Univeraitas),  or,  according  to  the 
classic  name  adopted  in  Germany,  which 
marked  both  its  character  as  a  place  of  volun- 
tary study  and  the  kind  of  studies  pursued, 
an  Academy  (Academia),  For  it  was  the 
genuine  purpose  of  these  early  Universities, 
as  of  the  school  of  Plato  himself, 

*  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  wrum ' — 

not  the  pelf  of  prizes  or  the  secure  indo- 
lence of  fellowships,  nor  even  the  pleasures 
of  idle  society  and  the  name  of  being  a 
University  man.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
now-a-days  to  correct  the  vulgar  error,  de- 
rived from  the  accidental  form  in  which  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  appear  to  strangers,  that 
the  University  is  the  corporate  body  whose 
constituent  elements  are  the  Colleges.* 
Every  old  University  existed  long  before  any 
of  the  Colleges  that  gathered  under  its 
wing,  and  the  Universities  would  continue 
to  exist  if  all  their  Colleges  were  dissolved 
and  their  buildings  razed  or  sold  by  some 
fapatic  for  *  competition  in  teaching ; '  and 
the  later  Universities,  of  the  German  type, 
exist  without  colleges,  and  perhaps  flourish 
the  more  vigorously  for  their  absence.  An- 
other notion,  that  a  University  is  so  called 
from  the  universal  scope  of  its  studies,  is 
simply  one  of  those  etymological  guesses,  the 


♦  Tlie  persistence  of  this  error,  or  at  least  of 
the  lan$;ua$]re  which  tends  to  perpetuate  it,  is 
strangely  exemplified  by  the  very  first  sentence 
in  the  '  Cambridge  Calendar/  which  we  quote  in 
full  for  the  information  given  by  them.  After 
correctly  defining  the  University  ks*  a  society  of 
students  in  all  and  every  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  incorporated  (13  Eliz.  c.  20)  by  the 
name  of  *'  The  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars 
of  the  University  of  Cambridge," '  it  adds, '  This 
commonwealth  is  a  union  of  seventeen  Colleges, 
or  societies,  devoted  to  the  study  of  learning  and 
knowledge,  and  for  the  better  service  of  the 
Church  and  State.  All  these  Colleges  have  been 
founded  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  I.,  and  are  maintained  by  the  endow- 
ments of  their  several  founders  and  l)enefactors. 
Each  college  is  a  body  corporate,  bound  by  its 
own  statutes ;  but  is  likewise  controlled  by  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  University.  The  present 
University  statutes  were  confirmed  by  Queen 
Victoria  by  Order  in  Council,  July  31st,  1858.' 
Who  would  not  suppose  from  all  this,  that  the 
several  colleges  of  Cambridge  were  first  found- 
ed, from  the  time  ef  Edward  I.  and  onward, 
with  the  objects  specified,  each  being  a  little 
University  of  the  olden  type;  and  that  their 
union  fonned  the  complete  University,  which 
was  first  incorporated  by  Elizabeth  and  after- 
wards reformed  by  Victoria  ? — that  University 
liaving,  in  fact,  existed  from  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  if  not  earlier. 


frequency  of  which  affords  an  argument  for 
linguistic  training.* 

The  right  interpretation  of  the  name  m- 
volves  far  more  than  an  accurate  description 
of  the  body  corporate  of  our  Universities. 
It  brings  out  the  fact,  essential  to  a  right 
conception  of  their  spirit,  that  each  has  al- 
ways been  what  Cambridge  is  expressly  call- 
ed in  its   *  Calendar,'  *  a  literary   republic,' 
recognized  by,  but  not  owing  its  existence 
to.  Pope  or  King  or  Kaiser ;  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  the  political  society  around  it,  and 
bound  to  hold  forth  the  pure  ligbt  of  learn- 
ing over  the  surging  waves  of  party  conflict, 
uncontaminated  oy  the  hues  of  popular  ca- 
price, much  less  shaded  and  reduced  to  suit  ai: 
Ignorant  puMic  opinion.     Its  degrees  are  the 
diplomas  of  a  citizenship  in  the   universal 
republic  of  letters,  a  society  which,  second 
only  to  the  Christian  Church,  forms  the  true 
international  community  of  all  that  elevates 
humanity  ;  and  every  one  who  rightly  prizes 
this  dignity  will  resent  and  resist  every  at- 
tempt to  degrade  its  standard.     True,  tlie 
Crown   is  the   fountain  of  honour,  and  the 
assent  of  Government  has  always  been  need- 
ed   to    confirm    academic    degrees  as  the 
passports  to  honour  and  immunities   in  a 
State.     But  the   degrees    themselves  were 
given  long  before  any  such  recognition  was 
sought  for  them ;  and  governments  cun  no 
more  create  the  true  honour  of  which  de- 
grees  are   the   outward  sign  than  they  can 
create   the  learning  and  labour  of    which 
those  degrees  are  the  unique  reward.    The 
titles  of  Master  (Maf/ister)   in  Arts,  and  of 
Doctor  in  the  other  Faculties,  were  at  first 
quite  equivalent,  and  signified  nothing  more 
than  an  actual  teacher.     The  body  of  teach- 
ers gradually  gained  the  power  of  admitting 
or  excluding  Siose  who  might  wish  to  teach. 
The  next  step  was  to  regulate  this  power,  so 
that  the  licenses  to  teach  were  granted  as 
the   result  of    examination ;    and  then  the 
titles  became   the  stamp  of    learning.    Fi- 
nally, the  superior  dignity  obtained  by  the 
Doctors  of  the  special  Faculties  above  the 
Masters  of  Arts,  and  the  institution  of  the 
preparatory  grade  of  Bachelors,  formed  an 
advancing  scale  of  titles,  which  were  there- 
fore called  Gradus,  •  steps,'  Decrees.     These 

*  We  must  suppose  it  to  have  been  rather  tl»f 
tempting  facility  of  an  epijrram,  than  real  Ipno- 
ranee,  which  led  Mr.  Disraeli  to  criticisse  the  late 
Bill  (rip:htly  enough  as  to  the  fact)  as  '  a  propo- 
sition to  introduce  an  University  which  is  not 
universal  f 

All  needful  information  on  the  history  and  na- 
ture of  the  old  Universities  isffiven  in  the  work* 
of  Professor  Maiden,  *  On  the  Origin  of  Univera- 
tios  and  Academical  Degrees,*  and  of  John  Henr/ 
Newman  *  On  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  (Jnivers- 
ties  in  his  recently  collected  'Historical  Sketches.' 
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d^rees  were  always  conferred  bv  the  Chan- 
ceffor,  who  was  elected  by  the  Members  of 
the  University.  Thus  the  whole  process  of 
earning  and  awarding  the  Degrees  was  com- 
pleted before  rights  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  their  holders  by  the  government 
of  each  state  or  the  universal  authority  of 
the  Pope. 

The  free  constitution  of  the  ancient  Uni- 
rersiiies  was  fully  established  from  the  time 
when  their  corporate  existence  was  itself 
recognized  by  the  superior  powers,  from 
ivhom,  in  fact,  they  found  protection  against 
ihe  arbitrary  acts  of  their  own  authorities. 
Thus,  when  the  Chancellor  of  Sainte-Gene- 
vieve,  who  was  always  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  Paris  (owing  to  some  an- 
cient but  obscure  connection  of  the  school 
with  the  church),  abused  his  power  by  exact- 
ing a  high  price  for  admitting  masters  to 
teach,  the  Third  Lateran  Council,  in  1 1 79,  de- 
cided *  that  every  competent  person  ought 
to  be  admitted  to  teach  ; '  and  in  the  next 
year  Pope  Alexander  III.  decreed  'that 
whatsoever  fit  and  learned  men  should  be 
willing  to  direct  institutions  for  the  study  of 
letters,  should  be  permitted  to  direct  schools 
without  any  molestations  or  exactions.'  A 
hundred  and  thirty  years  later  (July  13th, 
\n\\  the  bull,  by  which  Pope  Clement  V. 
ejitablished  the  University  of  Dublin,  con- 
tained these  words,  *  I  have  founded  a  gene- 
ral school  in  every  science  and  lawful  faculty, 
to  flourish  in  Dublin  for  ever,  in  which  mas- 
ters may  freely  teach  and  scholars  become 
auditors  of  the  said  faculties.'* 

The  ordinance  which  Innocent  HI.  issued 
in  121 5,  by  his  legate,  for  regulating  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  is  the  first  public  document 
in  which  that  school  was  called  a  University. 
Bat  the  same  Pope  had  used  the  name  a 
few  years  earlier  in  a  letter,  which  clearly  de- 
fines the  constituents  of  the  corporate  body : 
*Doctoribu8  et  universis  scholaribus  Parisi- 
cnsibus  ....  universitatem  vestram  roga- 
mus.'  The  University  itself,  in  its  oldest  ex- 
isting deed,  .in  1221,  uses  the  style,  'We 
the  University  of  the  Masters  and  Scholars 
of  Paris.'  Oxford  is  called  a  University 
still  eariier  than  Paris,  in  a  deed  of  King 
John  (1201);  and  the  name  is  first  known  as 
applied  to  Cambridge  in  a  public  document 
of  1223.  The  famous  Faculty  of  Laws  at 
Bologna  formed  two  Universities,  of  the  Ci- 
tramoiftanes  and  Ultramontanes,  that  is, 
of  Italians  and  foreigners,  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  but  it  was  not  till  early  in  the  f  our- 

*  An  instructive  sign  of  modem  contempt  for 
'  historical-mindedness '  was  given  in  the  late  de^ 
hatefc  by  ilie '  laughter  from  below  the^jangway/ 
which  greeted  Dr.  Lyon  PJayfair's  reference  to  a 
time 80  out  of  date  as  the  age  of  our  Edwards ! 


teenth  that  the  older  Faculty  of  Arts  ob- 
tained public  recognition  by  the  name  of  a 
University.  That  name  was  gradually  re- 
stricted to  those  learned  bodies  which  had 
the  power  of  granting  degrees ;  and  this  re- 
striction was  doubtless  a  consequence  of  the 
privileges  conferred  on  the  Universities  by 
Popes  and  Emperors  and  Kings. 

In  all  these  early  associations  of  teachers 
and  scholars,  the  first  subjects  of  study  were 
those  embraced  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  or 
Philosophy.  The  studies  which  are  spe- 
cially fitted  to  train  the  mind,  and  to  be  the 
organ  of  all  further  acquisitions,  took  pre- 
cedence, from  the  first,  over  those  which  are 
special  or  professional.  This  was  a  matter 
of  necessity  in  an  age  when  elementary 
knowledge  was  a  rare  acquirement,  and  stu- 
dents had,  therefore,  to  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  but  the  order  at  first  imposed  by  ne- 
cessity has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experi- 
ence of  ages.  The  whole  range  of  this 
general  learning  was  divided  into  two 
courses,  the  TVtviww,  which  comprised 
Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric — in  a  word, 
the  use  of  language  as  the  organ  of 
Thought — and  the  Quadrivium^  in  which 
the  student  advanced  to  Arithmetic,  Geome- 
try, Astronom}'',  and  Music — the  Science  of 
that  age.  So  rare  was  it,  however,  for  a  stu- 
dent to  go  beyond  the  Tritium,  that  one  of 
the  most  famous  early  scholars,  who  t<aught 
in  the  University  of  Paris,  is  celebrated  in 
a  barbarous  verse  as  the  prodigy — 

^Qui  ^a,  qui  teptem^  onme  qui  scibile  novit. 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Tri- 
vium  included  the  whole  range  of  ancient 
classic  learning,  so  far  as  it  was  then  known 
and  valued,  and  especially  that  Philosophy 
which  gave  a  second  name  to  the  school  of 
Arts. 

The  studies  of  the  whole  course  formed 
the  seven  Liberal  Arte,  a  name  deeply  sig- 
nificant of  the  culture  for  which  they  were 
chiefly  valued ;  and  this  very  name  survives 
to  our  own  day  as  a  standiog  protest  against 
the  corruption  of  education  and  the  degra- 
dation of  our  Universities.  Studies  were 
pursued  as  Arts,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
Latin  word,  that  which  gives  ability  and  fit- 
ness for  learning,  thought,  and  action ;  not 
as  mere  points  of  knowledge,  valued  only 
for  the  variety  and  extent  which  may  be  the 
very  measure  of  its  uselessness  to  the  pos- 
sessor; nor  was  the  term  applied  to  each 
single  art,  or  special  branch  of  study,  which 
required  a  further  training  based  upon  the 
others.  In  this  distinction  between  Arts  and 
Art  lies  the  very  germ  of  the  existing  con- 
troversy; and  the  question  raised  at  our 
Universities  is  very  much  whether  our  De- 
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grees  in  Arts  shall  be  replaced  by  Degrees 
in  an  Art.  These  Arts  were  further  called 
Liberal^  as  specially  suited  to  cultivate  the 
free  thought  of  a  free  man ;  to  set  the  mind 
free  from  the  bounds  within  which  it  is 
always  cramped,  not  only  by  the  narrow 
sordid  training  which  is  miscalled  practical, 
nor  only  by  too  exclusive  devotion  to  pro- 
fessional studies,  however  high  and  noble 
each  may  be  in  its  own  kind,  but  even  by 
the  pursuit  of  any  single  science,  or 
group  of  sciences,  in  the  pure  spirit 
of  learning,  unbalanced  by  a  due  regard 
to  those  other  habits  of  thought,  ob- 
servation, and  expression,  without  which  the 
whole  intellectual  nature  becomes  one-sided. 
These  arts  are  sometimes  described  as  the 
most  needful  culture  of  a  gentleman,  a  truth 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  insist  too 
strongly ;  but  we  prefer  the  language  which 
suggests  no  distinction  of  classes,  and  which 
is  carried  still  further  in  the  old  name,  sur- 
viving in  our  Scottish  Universities,  which 
marks  a  chief  branch  of  classical  culture  as 
Humanity^  and  the  whole  course  of  Liberal 
Arts  as  the  Humanities,  If  *  the  proper 
study  of  mankind  is  Man,'  we  must  not  pur- 
sue it  in  Philosophy  alone,  which  shows  us 
Human  Nature  as  reflected  by  contemplar 
tion ;  but  in  Language,  which  is  the  organ 
of  all  human  thought  and  of  man's  influence 
on  man ;  in  History,  which  exhibits  Man  in 
action ;  above  all,  in  Poetry,  which  makes 
known  to  us  the  spontaneous  insight  of  the 
highest  genius  into  the  springs  of  all  human 
passion  and  conduct,  the  aspirations  and  suf- 
ferings and  glories  of  humanity  itself — af- 
fording us,  in  a  word,  a  vision  of  the  mys- 
teries of  life  by  those  who  are  gifted  to  re- 
veal to  us  our  inmost  feelings. 

We  may  freely  grant  that  all  this  was 
very  imperfectly  embodied  in  the  ancient 
trivinm  and  guadrivium :  how  could  it  be 
otherwise  in  the  infancy  of  revived  learning? 
But  there  is  often  given  to  an  infant  age — 
and  we  might  appeal  to  the  most  sacred 
authority  for  the  truth — a  perception  of  first 
principles,  which  are  blurred  and  distorted 
by  the  boasted  experience  of  progress  in 
knowledge.  The  true  idea  of  intellectual 
culture  was  there,  based  on  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  Language,  with  its  Literature  of  Ima- 
gination as  well  as  Fact,  and  its  utterances 
of  Eloquence  and  Philosophy ;  of  the  exact 
Sciences,  the  noblest  of  all  the  studies  of 
Nature ;  and  the  culture  of  an  Art  which  is 
a  chief  source  of  pleasurable  emotion :  and 
this  right  idea  was  expressed  by  the  right 
name.  That  very  name  suggests  the  vast 
extension  of  which  the  ancient  culture  ad- 
mits according  to  the  growing  culture  and 
new  light  of   each   age;   while  it  forms  a 


standing  protest  against  casting  aside  the 
old  instruments  of  liberal  culture  for  those 
which  are  not  yet  proved  fit  for  thi9  use, 
whatever  may  be  their  own  interest  and 
profit  So  far  as  the  experiment  has  yet 
gone,  we  may  even  cite  the  subversive  tastes 
of  many  advocates  of  what  are  called  *  mo- 
dern subjects,'  as  a  proof  of  their  want  of 
the  culture  fostered  by  the  ancient  studies. 
We  tell  them  that  they  are  defeating  their 
own  purest  aim,  whether  it  be  the  advance 
of  the  study  of  nature,  or  the  increase  of 
skill  in  practical  science.  To  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Grote's  report,  they  are  tying 
up,  shall  we  rather  say,  cutting  ofi^,  *the 
right  arm  of  liberal  culture,'  as  the  means  of 
strengthening  the  left  or  using  it  more  freely. 
For  if  we  tried 

*  To  sink  the  past  beneath  our  feet,  be  sure 
The  future  would  not  stand.' 

We  adopt  this  earnest  plea  against  the 
tendency  of  those,  who  are  devoted  to  the 
newer  branches  of  study,  to  make  way  for 
them  by  the  exclusion  or  disparagement  of 
the  older.  We  will  grant,  at  least  for  the 
argument's  sake,  that  you  have  done  a  good 
work  by  bringing  in  these  elements  of 
knowledge,  and  we  will  not  now  stay  to  dis- 
pute their  value,  in  their  own  kind  and  de- 
gree, as  a  means  of  culture.  But,  pray  do 
not  forget  that  their  value  depends  on  their 
being  co-ordinate  with  the  older  studies  ia 
a  complete  education  ;  and  that  the  moment 
you  get  rid  of  the  one,  you  deprive  the 
other  of  half  its  worth.  It  is  much  as  if 
you  were  to  remove  the  abutments  of  an 
arch  to  make  room  for  its  voussoirs  and 
key-stone.  Rather  let  all  stand  together  in 
the  firmness  and  symmetry  of  mutual  inter- 
dependence. And,  among  ancient  studies, 
we  claim  for  the  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture the  twofold  place  of  the  foundation  and 
the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  Knowledge, 
alike  for  its  utility  as  the  chief  basis  of  all 
science,  philosophy,  and  art,  for  its  power 
to  keep  together  every  other  element  in  the 
fabric  of  mental  culture,  and  for  its  grace, 
as  the  ornament  of  the  whole  structure. 

In  justifying  this  cbim  for  Greek  to  be 
pre- eminent  among  the  means  of  mental 
culture,  one  difliculty  meets  us  on  the  very 
threshold.  Our  case  is  too  strong;  the 
truth  of  our  argument  is  too  familijir  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  educated  men 
who  are  perversely  ranged  on  the  other  side, 
and  who  are  often  found  combating  classic 
culture  with  weapons  drawn  from  its  own 
armoury.  Theirs  is  the  common  trick  of 
giving  the  go-by  to  the  whole  question,  and 
treating  its  indisputable  principles  as  irrele- 
vant to  the  practical  issue.     *  We  know  all 
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this  quite  well ;  but  there  is  much  to  he  said 
on  the  other  side  :  the  time  has  come  when 
a  change  is  necessary,'  and  so  goes  on  the 
proce^  of  pulling  down  what  is  established, 
in  open  contempt  of  the  reasons  for  its  exis- 
tence— reasons  which  should  cause  it  to  be 
established,  even  if  it  had  not  yet  been  so. 
Our  ailments  for  the  maintenance  of  high 
literary  culture  are  treated  as  commonplace, 
as  if  the  general  confession  of  their  truth 
made  them  the  less  cogent.  Your  argu- 
ments, we  reply,  are  still  more  commonplace 
and  worn  threadbare  by  reiteration.  But 
there  is  all  the  diflference  between  argu- 
ments which  are  common  and  right,  and 
those  which  are  common  and  wrong.  Ours, 
nrged  through  a  long  controversy,  have  com- 
manded the  aasent  of  thinking  men  ;  yours, 
produced  again  and  again,  have  been  as 
often  refuted.  But  there  is  always  a  re- 
serve of  popular  ignorance,  or,  as  now,  of 
more  dangerous  taste  for  new  experiments, 
to  quicken  dead  fallacies  to  new  life,  and 
that  in  quarters  the  least  expected. 

Hie  necessity  which  has  now  arisen  for 
once  more,  and,  so  far  as  our  most  earnest 
effort  can  effect  it,  once  for  all,  gathering 
into  one  view  the  arguments  which '  have 
perhaps  lost  force  by  being  brought  forward 
too  much  apart  from  one  another — the 
necessity,  we  say,  thus  compelling  us,  arises 
from  the  peculiar  form  which  the  attack  has 
now  assumed.  In  this  age  rof  universal  re- 
form, or  at  least  unsettlement,  of  all  <51d 
foundations,  the  Endowed  Schools  of  Eng- 
land have  been  subjected  to  an  enquiry 
which  we  are  far  from  pronouncing  unneces- 
sary, nor  have  we  now  to  discuss  its  process 
md  results.  One  of  those  results  was  the 
decision  to  apply  many  of  the  endowments, 
which  were  thought  to  be  wasted  on  decayed 
grammar-schools,  to  the  encouragement  of  a 
more  modem  style  of  education,  meeting 
the  wants  of  a  wider  class ;  while  the  still 
flourishing  schools,  which  kept  up  the  an- 
cient studies  in  full  vigour,  were  to  be  re- 
formed by  an  infusion  of  more  modem  stu- 
dies— a  process,  be  it  remarked  in  passing, 
abeady  spontaneously  begun*  The  Royal 
Commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the  mea- 
snie,  with  so  eminent  a  scholar  as  Lord  Lyt- 
teltoa  at  its  head  (aided  by  the  usual  staff 
of  Assistant  Commissioners,  whose  spirit  is 
sure  to  become  more  intensely  official  than 
that  of  their  chiefs)  determined  on  a  lai^ 
experiment  in  the  way  of  providing  different 
loads  and  degi*ees  of  education  for  the 
wants  of  different  classes :  those  intended 
for  business  or  professions ;  those  who  can 
pursue  a  school  course  up  to  the  usual  age 
for  proceeding  to  the  Universities,  or  those 
who  have  to  leave  school  at  a  comparatively 


early  age.  "Without  being  drawn  into  the 
whole  discussion,  we  may  observe  that  it  is 
one  thing  to  confess  the  hard  necessity  of 
giving  the  greater  number  of  children  an 
imperfect  education,  and  to  leave  parents  to 
decide  whether  that  necessity  is  incumbent 
on  them  and  their  children ;  it  is  quite  ano- 
ther to  set  to  work  dehberately  to  provide, 
and  that  by  endovrtjients  left  for  another 
purpose^  for  a  wide  and  perpetual  distinc- 
tion of  training,  not  only  between  different 
classes  in  the  social  scale,  but  such  a  distinc- 
tion as  will  create  different  intellectual  classes 
in  each  order  of  society,  up  to  the  highest. 

The  aim  of  our  ancient  schools  was  the 
very  opposite  of  this,  to  raise  the  poor  from 
his  low  estate,  to  break  down,  by  the  force  of 
intellect,  instead  of  perpetuating,  all  class  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  make  culture  a  new  bond  of 
perfectness ;  and  among  the  examples  of  its 
working,  the  case  of  "Wolsey,  whom  his  bio- 
grapher calls  '  an  honest  poor  man's  son,' 
might  be  matched  by  many  others  down  to 
our  day.  George  Grote  was  marked  for  a 
banker  by  a  father  indifferent  to  intellectual 
culture,  who  denied  his  son  a  University 
course,  and  took  him  from  school  at  that  early 
age  at  which,  according  to  our  modem  theo- 
rists, he  could  have  acquired  no  real  interest 
in  Gh'cek  studies,  nor  any  useful  knowledge 
of  the  language  I  But  fortunately  his  school 
was  the  Charterhouse,  and  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  the  whole  foundation  of  his  taste 
for  Greek  studies  was  laid  there.  Of  course 
he  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  a  *  modem 
school,'  had  the  happy  invention  been  then 
made ;  he  would  have  been  none  the  better 
banker  or  political  economist,  for  he  shone  as 
both ;  and  the  world  would  only  have  lost  the 
historian  of  Greece,  the  expounder  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  living  exemplar  of  the  dig- 
nity and  grace  with  which  scholarship  invests 
a  thoroughly  practical  life,  and  the  faithful 
champion  of  the  same  standard  in  modem 
University  education. 

The  remarkable  expression  quoted  in  the 
late  debates,  Hhat  the  greatest  misfortune 
which  could  overtake  a  nation  would  be  the 
separation  of  the  youth  of  the  country  into 
two  classes,'  applies  almost  as  strongly  to 
different  kinds  of  culture  as  to  different 
creeds.  The  infinite  variety  of  knowledge 
and  ability,  acquired  by  the  cultivation  of 
special  powers  and  tastes  to  the  very  utmost, 
takes  its  only  proper  start  from  a  certain  com- 
mon ground  of  culture,  wanting  which  a  man 
will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage  among  his 
fellows.  Who  is  not  familiar  with  cases  in 
which  men  the  most  distinguished  and  suc- 
cessful in  their  own  pursuits  have  confessed 
this  disadvantage,  lamenting,  above  most 
other    defects,   their    ignorance->of  Greek? 
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Yet  this  is  tbe  study,  of  all  otbere,  the  exclu- 
sion of  which  is  to  characterize  the  new  class 
of  *  Modem  Schools '  of  the  *  Second  Grade,' 
and  the  *  Modern  Sides'  of  'First  Grade 
Schools' — for  such  are  the  artificial  distinc- 
tions which  the  Commission  sets  up.     The 

*  grades '  are  divided  by  the  ages  up  to  which 
boys  are  expected  to  be  able  to  remain  at 
school,  and  this  is  to  determine  the  kind  of 
education  provided  for  them.  But  for  tbe 
full  trial  of  the  experiment — remember,  all 
along,  that  it  is  confessedly  an  experiment^ 
at  the  cost,  not  of  money  only,  but  of  its 
doubtful  result  for  life  to  the  boys  on  whom 
it  is  tried — ^there  are  to,  be  also  *  Modern 
First  Grade  Schools'  (that  is,  *  schools  re- 
taining their  scholars  to  the  age  of  1 8  or  1 9  '), 
the  nature  of  which  is  thus  described  by 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  the 
Universities  in  1870: — 

'  We  have  determined  to  venture  on  the  ex- 
periment of  employing  some  of  the  Educational 
Endowments  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  in 
establishing,  among  other  schools  of  the  first 
grade,  some  which  may  by  way  of  distinction  be 
c^W^  Modern:  that  is,  schools  in  which  Chreeh 
shall  be  excluded,  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
test  and  encouragement  fbr  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages  and  Natural  Science* 

Here,  then,  is  the  case  clearly  stated ;  and 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  definition  of  the  fa- 
vourite catch  word'  modern, '  as  denoting  sim- 
ply an  education  from  which  Greek  is  exclud- 
ed to  make  more  room  for  Modem  Languages 
and  Natural  Science.  Why  Greek,  of  all  other 
subjects  ? — for  that  little  word  why  is  the  sure 
test,  which  exposes  an  assumed  necessity  for 
change,  when  some  one  has  the  courage  to 
put  it,  like  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear.  We 
nad  thought  that  the  real  investigation  of 

*  Natural  Science  '  involved  some  large  study 
of  antiquity,  especially  of  Greek  language 
and  thought  and  philosophic  literature.  We 
had  supposed  that  '  Modem  Languages ' 
could' only  be  studied  with  that  thoroughness, 
which  can  alone  justify  their  being  made  one 
chief  staple  of  education  up  to  the  age  of  18 
or  19,  in  the  light  of  those  philological  prin- 
ciples of  which  (Greek  next  to  Sanscrit)  is  the 
chief  key ;  and  that  one  large  class  of  mo- 
dem languages  (including  the  one  which  is 
deemed  indispensable)  had  its  roots  in  an  an- 
cient language.  But  we  suppose  that  Latin, 
for  which  Lord  Lyttelton  makes  an  elaborate 
defence,  has  been  transformed  by  the  talis- 
raanic   power  of  a  Royal  Commission  into 

*  modem '  learning.  The  definition  is  indeed 
thus  far  correct —  and  we  thank  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton for  the  tacit  implication  —  that  an  edu- 
cation from  which  Greek  is  excluded,  loses 
thereby  all  that  is  ancient^  in  the  proper 
sense  ;  for  what  is  left  of  antiquity  is  depriv- 


ed of  all  its  meaning,  all  its  best  lessons,  all 
its  troe  spirit,  all  its  highest  use,  when  Greek 
is  taken  out  For  as  the  body  without  the 
spirit  is  dead,  even  so  Latin  without  Greek 
is  dead  also.  ' 

In  what  sense  the  schools  that  are  to  give 
such  an  education  can  be  called  *  first  grade* 
— a  term  already  appropriated  to  those  in 
which  ancient  culture  is  retained — would  b^ 
a  traly  'bewildering'  question,  had  not  Lord 
Lyttelton  favoured  us  with  the  definition; 
that  *  schools  of  the  first  grade '  are  *  achoob 
retaining  their  scholars  to  the  age  of  18  or 
19.'  We  should  rather  call  them  schools 
degraded  from  the  standard  of  high  culture ; 
but  the  only  fault  that  their  inventors  can 
discover  is  the  want  of  similarly  degraded 
Universities,  to  give  their  schools  full  en- 
couragement, and  to  carry  on  their  experi- 
ment into  the  final  stage  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. For  Lord  Lyttelton,  writing  in  the 
name  of  the  Commission,  goes  on  to  say  :— 

*When,  however,  wo  propose  to  establish 
such  schools,  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that 
the  Universities  will  be  closed  to  the  pupils, 
however  competent,  unless  they  will  spend 
money  and  time  in  requiring  that  quantum  of 
Greek  which  is  exacted  from  all  who  go  there. 
.  .  .  The  broad  result  is  that,  as  long  as  Greek 
is  made  a  sine  qud  non  at  the  Universities^ 
those  schools  of  the  new  type  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  establish  will  labour  under  the  serious 
disadvantage  of  being  cut  ofl^  from  direct  con- , 
n^xion  vrith  the  Universities,  through  a  want  of 
agreement  in  their  course  of  studies  with  Uni- 
versity requirements,  while  if  tbe  schools 
flourish,  the  Universities  will  hi  some  degree 
lose  their  control  over  a  portion  of  the  hi^er 
culture  of  the  nation.' 

On  this  ground  the  Universities  were  in- 
vited, for  the  sake  of  this  class  of  schools 
and  for  the  sake  of  preserving  their  own  in- 
fluence, to  relax  the  control  which  they  now 
have  over  the  higher  culture  of  the  nation ; 
and  the  one  safeguard  against  the  twofold 
evil,  so  movingly  described,  is  to  be  the 
omission  of  Greek  from  the  preliminary 
examinations  which  have  to  be  passed 
equally  by  candidates  for  degrees  in  all  the 
faculties.  The  request  is  sustained  by  an 
argument  upon  the  place  of  Greek  in  ednca- 
tion,  which  we  have  presently  to  notice. 

*Hic  fons,  hoc  pnncipium  est  movendi' 
— in  reference  to  the  existing  agitation :  for 
we  will  not  say  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  *  is  foiw 
mali  hujusce  fuit'  His  pleading  against 
Greek  has  been  often  urged  before,  only 
hitherto  to  be  rejected ;  and  his  letter  is  the 
organ  of  a  demand  which  we  have  no  desire 
to  underrate  :  for  the  more  we  recognise  iti 
weight,  the  more  complete  do  we  feel  the 
preponderance  of  the  principles  which  out- 
weigh   the    most    r^ectable    authorities. 
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And  jet,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the 
chwge  has  been  advocated  chiefly  on  the 
ground  on  which,  in  fact,  Lord  Lyttelton 
pats  it,  that  the  whole  principle  at  issue 
shonld  be  subordinated  to  a  certaiu  weight 
of  aathority,  which  is  itself  drifting  unwill- 
ii^ly  down  a  supposed  current  of  opinion. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  that  such  a  radical 
change  in  the  foundations  of  our  higher  cul- 
ture should  be  rested  on  this  as  its  main 
argument : — 

*  We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  quM- 
fiwi,  whether  tiie  Greek  and  Latin  languages 
are  the  finest  and  most  efficient  organs  of  men- 
tal tnining.  We  merely  rest  upon  the  fdct 
tbat  many  competent  judges  say  that  they  are 
Mi ;  and  that  very  large  numbers  of  the  middle 
classes  in  England  view  with  suspicioUj  if  not 
vith  aversion,  the  predominance  of  these  sub- 
jects in  the  ordinary  school  course.  This  sus- 
pirion  or  aversion  may  not  he  very  intelligent^ 
Of  founded  on  dearly  assignable  reasons  ;  but 
it  is  instinctive ' — [fancy  the  old  traditions  of 
Bnglish  education  being  subverted  at  the  cry 
rfa  'not  very  intelligent'  instinct!] — *it  is 
widely  spread,  .  .  .  smd  the  fact  of  its  existeiK^ 
H  a  reason  for  endeavouring  to  establish  other 
aod  additional  modes  of  training,  more  accept- 
able to  at  least  a  large  number  of  people.' 

This  is  no  unfair  summary  of  the  whole 
^e  of  argument  in  which  Lord  Lyttelton 
bs  been  followed  by  the  advocates  of  the 
change  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Loudon.  In  the  two  ancient 
UniFersities,  as  lately  reconstituted,  all  legis- 
lative matters  of  moment  are  openly  discuss- 
ed and  decided  (though  only  when  the  ini- 
tiative has  been  taken  by  a  select  council, 
which  is  a  purely  academic  body)  by  the 
wholes  body  of  the  ^^raduates,  who  prove 
tbeir  interest  in  their  University  by  keeping 
their  names  upon  its  registers,  meeting  in 
the  House  of  Convocation  at  Oxford,  and  the 
Senate  at  Cambridge.  The  University  of 
London,  not  being  a  teaching  institution  at 
ali^  has  neither  professors  nor  students  nor 
^idents.  Its  only  home  is  a  public  office; 
it«  members  are  those  who  have  received  its 
<legrees  after  examination,  together  with  the 
^nate,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown,  in  whose  hands  rests  the 
whole  government  and  legislative  power  of 
the  University.  Of  the  private  deliberations 
of  this  august  body,  we  of  course  know 
nothing;  but  the  arguments  most  urged 
opon  toe  graduates  in  Convocation  were  pre- 
cisely those  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  Special 
strew  was  laid  upon  the  decision  of  a  con- 
ference of  the  Head  Masters  of  several  chief 
Public  Schook,  who  are  seeking  for  their 
papils  a  *  leaving  certificate,'  to  be  granted 
ttpon  examination  by  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  A  scheme,  making 
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Greek  only  a  voluntary  subject  at  this  ex- 
amination, expressly  for  the  sake  of  the 
*  modem  schools,'  and  the  *  modem  sides ' 
which  have  been  established  in  some-  of  the 
great  schools,  has  been  adopted  by  22  votes 
to  16;  but  the  opposition  of  so  considerable 
a  minority  is  the  more  significivnt  from  the 
confession  of  a  leading  supporter  of  the 
change,  that  *  there  was  something  of  a  re- 
actionary feeling.'*  In  other  words,  the 
more  the  question  is  discussed  the  less  dis- 
posed are  parents  to  make,  or  schoolmasters 
to  approve,  the  demand^  that  their  children 
shall  be  deprived  of  a  culture  which  they 
only  undervalued  from  never  having  fairly 
considered  its  worth.  As  often  happens 
when  a  concession  is  granted  to  a  mere  cry, 
the  surrender  is  made  after  the  tide  has 
tumed,  and  the  *  not  very  intelligent  suspi- 
cion or  aversion ',  to  Greek  is  taken  up  by  the 
teachers  just  as  the  parents  are  growing 
wiser. 

The  question  now  rests  with  the  Univer- 
sities, who  have  been  entrusted  with  great 
powers  and  privileges,  as  the  guardians  of 
high  intellectual  culture  and  its  fruits, 
whether  they  will  lower  their  standard  of 
learning  to  encourage  and  reward  a  lowered 
standard  of  elementary  training;  whether 
they  will  meet  the  demand  of  *  second  grade 
schools '  to  be  received  into  degraded  Uni- 
versities, and  form  not  only  a  degraded 
class  of  graduates  themselves,  but  degrade 
the  whole  meaning  of  a  degree  for  future 
time.  The  University  of  London  has  already 
sacrificed  the  high  position  it  formerly  held ; 
but  we  are  thankful  that  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  not  yet  consented  to  become 
'  second  grade '  Univer^ties. 

We  have  felt  obliged  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  the  schools, 
in  order  to  sbow  thb  origin  of  the  agitation, 
and  its  effect  oh  them.  But,  if.  the  whole 
case  in  favour  of  modem  schools,  as  one 
department  of  secondary  education,  were 
fully  granted,  the  question  would  still  remain, 
whether  those  marks  of  the  highest  kind  of 
culture,  which  stamp  their  wearer  as  having 
passed  at  least  some  adequate  test  in  all  the 
common  subjects  of  polite  learning,  shall  be 
set  upon  the  man  of  one-sided  training  and 
merely  special  knowledge.  The  cultivators 
of  each  special  science  (and  we  join  in  the 
protest  against  restricting  that  name  to  any 
branch  of  knowledge)  are  rewarded  with 
appropriate  degrees  in  their  several  Facul- 
ties ;  but  the  principle  has  been  established, 
from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Trivium  to 
the  modern  revival  of  genuine  examinations, 

*  Tlie  quotation  is  from  a  letter  read  publicly 
in  the  debate  of  Convocation.  ^<-^  j 
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tbat  the  roads  to  all  these  shrines  of  special 
learning  must  branch  off  from  one  common 
portal,  the  passport  to  which  is  a  knowledge 
— not,  as  some  now  seek  to  make  it, 
tkoroughy  for  the  stage  for  this  is  as  yet  too 
early — but  an  accurate  elementary  knowledge 
of  those  studies  which  common  consent  has 
made  the  necessary  foundation  of  a  thorough 
education.  As  the  Faculty  of  Arts  was  fie 
most  ancient  and  (to  use  Mr.  Disraeli^s 
recent  happy  phrase)  the  most  generous  of 
all  the  faculties,  as  it  embraces  the  subjects 
most  needful  for  all  as  the  common  basis  of 
further  acquirements,  so  all  who  seek  the 
honours  of  a  University  have  had  to  take 
their  initial  step  in  Arts;  in  substance,  if 
not  technically,  all  must  matriculate  in  Arts, 
in  whatever  faculty  they  may  graduate. 

The  essence  of  the  change  now  proposed 
is  the  removal  of  Greek,  at  least  as  a  tiecee- 
sary  subject,  from  the  first  examination  at 
each  of  the  three  Universities.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  consequence  to  observe  that 
the  examination  does  not  forbid  the  entrance 
of  any  student  on  a  course  of  University 
study,  as  the  case  is  put  by  Lord  Lyttelton 
and  the  schoolmasters.  It  is  a  question,  not 
of  study,  but  of  degrees  and  honours,  with 
their  emoluments  and  privileges.  Matricu- 
lation at  the  London  University — a  curious 
misnomer,  due  to  the  anomalous  constitution 
of  the  University — is  not  the  act  by  which 
the  Alma  Mater  receives  her  Alumni  to  be 
fostered  in  learning,  for  she  herself  imparts 
none.  In  the  sterner  character,  we  will  not 
say,  of  a  stepmoiheTf  whose  examinations 
Mr.  Lowe  likens  to  a  punishment,  but  of 
whatever  impersonation  may  be  propej*  for 
an  examining  Board,  she  calls  up  all  who 
choose  to  come,  to  take  each  step  in  acade- 
mic honours,  and  neither  offers  facilities  nor 
imposes  restrictions  on  the  method  of  study 
they  may  pursue.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
students  matriculate  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
this  is  done  without  any  examination,*  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  attending 
the  lectures  of  the  Professors  as  freely  as  in 
the  early  days  when  scholars  flocked  in 
thousands  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  famous  teach- 
ers for  the  sake  of  knowledge  only.  Still 
less,  of  course,  are  they  debarred  from  those 
private  studies  with  eminent  tutors  which 
have  to  a  great  extent  superseded  both  Uni- 
versity lectures  and  College  teaching.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Universities,  as  places  of 
study^  are,  as  Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  school- 
masters affirm,  *  closed  to  the  pupils,'  *  who 

*  Some  of  the  Colleges  insist  on  an  examina' 
tion  at  matricalation  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  f^eneral  rule,  and  both  Universities  now 
admit  *  Students  Unattached/  who  belong  to  no 
College  or  Hall. 


do  not  possess  that  quantum  of  Greek  wbic 
is '  not  *  exacted  from  all  who  go  there  ;'  nt 
that  *  Greek  is  an  essential  in  passing  throug 
the  University  course.'*  From  such  Ui 
guage  W3  might  infer  that  behind  the  Chs 
ron  who  -is  content  with  his  *  obolus  *  fc 
passing  the  freshman  across  the  Isis  or  tb 
Cam,  there  stood  some  Minos  or  Rhadamax 
thus  barring  the  gate  of  entrance  to  all  wh 
could  not  answer  in  their  Greek  tongue,  an 
a  Cerberus  ready  to  devour  the  trembliD 
supplicant  for  admittance  unless  he  be  fu 
nished  with  the  new  device  for  lulling  i 
least  one  of  his  three  heads  to  sleep.  Th 
gate  of  honour  is  guarded,  and  long  may  i 
be  kept  faithfully;  but  the  gate  of  entrant 
(well  called  at  one  college  the  gate  of  hum\ 
lity)  stands  open  to  all  comers— one  of  th 
best  traditions  left  from  the  Universities  c 
old. 

If  they  rejoin,  like  the  Cambridge  Pw 
fessor  whom  we  once  heard  at  a  raeetiu] 
inviting  small  contributions  on  the  plea  tbi 

*  four-and- twenty  farthings  make  a  shillinflj 
— *  well,  you  know  what  we  mean  ! '  we  w 
ply,  Yes !  perhaps  better  than  you  do  yooi 
selves,  if  you  suppose  the  distinction  tb| 
lurks  under  your  inaccurate  expression  to  l^ 
unimportant.  What  you  really  ask  is  to  rt 
ceive  the  sterling  coin  from  the  mint  q 
academic  honour  in  exchange  for  just  lial 
its  old  established  value,  which  you  offer  ii 
the  x^^*^^^  novTjpay  the  Kaivd  vofiicfiara 
the  brass  farthings  of  your  own  moden 
coinage.  The  open  admission  to  studif  i 
now  a  more  important  privilege  than  k 
many  a  long  year  past,  fiince  the  old  ProfeJ 
sorships  have  been  inspired  with  new  lifeb] 
teachers  like  Jowett  and  by  new  require 
ments  for  certain  classes  of  honour.  M(\ 
if  those  who  enter  from  *  modem  schools 
feel,  as  they  must,  the  disadvantage  undei 

i  which  they  have  been  perversely  placed,  tb 
remedy  is  in  their  own  hands.  Lord  Lyt 
telton  himself  has  suggested  it:  let  then 
quietly  sit  down  and  *  spend  the  money  aoii 
time '  (not  much  of   either  is  needed)  foi 

*  acquiring  that  quantum  of  Greek  which  m 
exacted '  at  the  London  Matriculation,  ^^ 

*  At  the  recent  Conference,  the  Master  o\ 
Christ's  Hospital  clearly  defined  the  object  of  tb^ 
Head  Masters  to  be  '  that,  in  order  to  facilii«^ 
the  passage  of  boys  from  second  grade  school!'  w 
the  Universities,  Greek  should  not  be  an  essen- 
tial in  passing  through  the  University  count* 
Let  our  readers  observe  the  implied  purpose  « 
obtaining:  the  recognition  of  the  proposed  *  If«^' 
injf  certificate '  as  a  substitute  for  the  pre1iinio«? 
examinations  for  degrees,  a  proposal  which  b»* 
in  fact  been  made  at  Cambridge.  Thus  it  ^ 
designed  that  the  School  and  University  coors«* 
should  interpenetrate  one  another  by  lowerio^ 
the  standard  of  both.  ^^-^  t  t 
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Oxford  Responsions,  and  the  Cambridge 
P^vious  Examination;  the  quantum,  we 
add  as  a  worthier  motive,  which,  thus  ac- 
quired by  their  own  industry,  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  loving  study  of  the  language, 
a  well-earned  compensation  for  the  loss  m- 
fikted  on  them  by  their  foolish  tutors  and 
governors.  This  has  been  done  again  and 
ac*ain  by  boys  and  men,  in  Greek  and  mod- 
em languages  and  every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. We  appeal  with  confidence  to  every 
teacher  and  most  learners,  who  have  been 
truly  such,  to  confirm  and  multiply  the  ex- 
amples we  have  ourfielves  seen ;  boys  com- 
ing from  *  a  modem  school '  to  one  truly 
*  first  grade,'  above  fifteen  years  old,  and  ac- 
quiring in  one  half-year  the  'quantum*  of 
Greek  required  for  the  London  Matricula- 
tion, not  by  *  cram,'  but  by  industry  and  in- 
telligent reception  of  the  teaching  which 
they  were  seen  to  be  worth.  We  have  eeen 
o^er  boys  voluntarily  learning  a  modem 
language  in  their  play-hours  by  the  help  of 
a  master  who  had  leamt  it  likewise  in  his 
ioWQ  schoolboy  days;  and  students,  and 
teaobers  too,  while  effectively  pursuing  or 
inipaiting  the  common  range  of  literary 
and  scientvfic  study,  seeking  further  instrac- 
tion  in  German  or  Anglo-Saxon.  We  have 
seen  an  aged  and  deoply-leamed  divine  por- 
ing over  a  German  grammar  in  the  intervals 
of  a  hard  day's  work  of  examining,  like 
old  Cato  learning  Greek.  We  beseech  those, 
who  wish  thus  to  repair  old  defects  or  satisfy 
new  wants,  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sug- 
'^jestion  that  *  such  knowledge  would  be  of 
-^sVtie  value  for  the  purpose  of  mental  train- 
ing, and  the  exertion  spent  in  acquiring  it 
would  be  almost  pure  waste  in  a  life  which 
may  have  little  to  spare;'  a  specimen,  vrc 
presume,  of  the  modem  wisdom  which  is  to 
replace  his  who  said, '  In  all  labour  there  is 
profit' 

The  plea  on  which  the  language  we  have 
quoted  will  be  justified  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  assumptiwis  in  the  whole  case  of  our 
opponents.  *  The  quantum  itself ' — ^we  sup- 
pose the  very  word  is  meant  for  a  sarcasm — 
*is  not  great,  am d  might  doubtless  be  ac- 
quired perfunctorily^  and  according  to  the 
common  phase  by  "  cram  :"  '  and  this  mere 
claptrap  has  been  rattled  about  our  ears 
through  the  whole  discussion,  together  with 
a  second  assumption,  that  the  little  Greek 
acquired  for  the  purpose  of  the  examination 
is  sure  to  be  forgotten,  and  must  of  course  be 
worthless  for  mental  culture.  A  classic  like 
Lord  Lyttelton  should  not  forget — 

*  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odo- 
rem 
Testa  diu,' 
As  for  *  cram '  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 


prove  that  this  common  objection  to  all  sub- 
jects prepared  expressly  for  examination  ap- 
plies to  Greek  above  all  the  rest,  nor  to  meet 
our  rejoinder,  that  Greek  is  just  the  subject 
to  which  it  applies  least.  Examini^tion  is  a 
necessary  method  of  testing  knowledge,  and 
the  system  has  been  the  chief  means  of  rous- 
ing our  Universities  and  great  Schools  from 
the  lethargy,  into  which  they  had  fallen  from 
the  decline  of  the  nobler  impulse  of  disinte- 
rested love  of  learning.  But  every  system 
has  its  own  peculiar  vices ;  and  the  stimulus 
which   examination    gives   of   necessity  to 

*  cram '  is  shown  worst  where  examination  is 
severed  from  teaching,  and  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  knowledge  required  con- 
sists in  bare  facts  and  dates  or  technical 
names.     The  real  process  implied  in  the  word 

*  cram '  seems  to  be  forgotten  by  many  who 
talk  of  it  most.  It  appUes  to  a  candidate 
put  under  the  care  of  an  operator — ^for  the 
demand  has  made  the  calling  a  profession — 
like  a  Strasburg  goose  in  its  pen,  to  be  stuff- 
ed with  minced  morsels  of  knowledge,  from 
which  all  is  rejected  that  *  will  not  tell  '(gene- 
rally the  best  parts),  not  for  use  or  nourish- 
ment, but  to  make  the  silly  bird  *  cut  up  for ' 
as  much  as  possible.  How  easy  is  the  me- 
thod of  thus  getting  up  *  modem  '  subjects, 
and  how  nicely  those  subjects  have  been  pre- 

f)ared  for  it  in  cram-books,  whose  name  is 
egion,  is  known  to  all  familiar  with  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  one  example  happens  to  lie  before 
us  in  an  advertisement  of  *  History  in  an 
Hour :  by  a  Cambridge  CJoach.'  Tlie  fact, 
that  this  is  Greek  history,  only  makes  our 
case  the  stronger,  for  it  gives  a  sample  of 
that  sort  of  knowledge  of  antiquity  which, 
we  are  told,  may  still  be  acquired,  after  it 
has  been  divorced  from  the  living  medium 
of  the  language  arid  literature.  It  is  answer- 
ed that,  by  cutting  off'  Greek,  we  can  insist 
on  a  *  thoroughness '  in  the  other  subjects, 
which  will  defeat  the  crammer.  Perhaps  he 
is  not  so  easy  to  defeat,  and  a  more  *  thorough 
examination    may   only   stimulate    a  more 

*  thorough '  cram.  But  the  tmth  is  that  an 
elementary  examination  {lot  of  such  is  the 
whole  question)  cannot  oe  made  searching 
beyond  a  certain  pointy  without  breaking 
down  under  the  odium  of  *a  massacre  of  the 
innocents.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  candidates 
for  he  most  part  leam  their  Greek  at  school, 
and  not  by  hasty  *  cram  'j  they  leam  it,  not 

*  perfunctorily,'  but  with  an  interest  confess- 
ed by  the  strange  objection  of  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, strange  above  aft  for  its  inconsistency 
with  that  we  have  been  eombating^  that  *  from 
its  difficulty,  and  also  its  attractiveness,  it 
must  be  expected  to  receive  a  large  share  of 
the  student's  time  and  attention,  if  it  ia  to 
answer  any  suflScient  purpose.'     :iOOQIc 
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We  urge  upon  the  Universities  to  keep 
this  study,  so  definite  in  its  nature,  so  whole- 
some a  discipline  in  its  moderate  *  difficulty ' 
(though  less  difficult  and  more  definite  than 
Latin),  sp  fit  to  interest  and  elevate  the  mind 
by  its  *  attractiveness,'  in  that  position  which 
shall  still  encourage,  w6  do  not  shrink  from 
adding,  compel  ^as  the  question  is  of  com- 
pulsory subjects),  all  schools  and  persons 
that  aspire  to  University  honours,  to  teach 
and  learn  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may '  an- 
swer its  sufficient  purpose/  The  studies  that 
are  said  to  be  more  *  necessary '  will  take  care 
of  themselves ;  and  for  that  very  reason  they 
are  not  the  fittest  objects  of  honour  and  re- 
ward in  the  republic  of  learning.  If  science, 
for  example,  is  to  be  pursued,  as  Professor 
Huxley  told  the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Socie- 
ty, as  the  means  of  *  getting  on  in  life,'  much 
more  if  parents  and  schoolmasters  and  school 
commissioners  adapt  their  whole  course  of 
education  to  that  end,  let  them  be  content 
with  the  sort  of  success  at  which  they  aim 
— *  Verily  they  have  their  reward  ':  do  not 
let  them  claim  those  rewards  which  have  bo- 
longed  to  another  kind  of  merit,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  all  ages  and  countries,  from  the 
time  when  the  degrees  of  every  University 
were  made  the  valid  tests  and  passports  of 
high  culture  throughout  the  world. 

There  remains  but  one  issue  on  which  the 
exclusion  of  Greek  from  its  present  place 
can  be  pleaded,  the  bold  denial  of  its  claims 
to  *  answer  any  sufficient  purpose.'  This  is 
the  real  issue,  which  many  evade,  but  some 
venture  to  meet  with  a  negative ;  and  nothing 
short  of  proving  that  negative  can  justify 
the  change.  Lord  Lyttelton  is  content  to  act 
on  the  not  very  intelligent  *  suspicion '  that 
Greek  is  not  *  the  finest  and  most  efficient 
organ  of  mental  training.'  The  *  candid 
friends'  of  classical  culture  profess,  and 
doubtless  many  believe  the  fond  delusion, 
that  Greek  learning  will  bebetter  cultivated  by 
its  true  votaries,  if  it  is  preserved  from  the 
presumptuous  meddling  of  those  who  cannot 
pursue  it  to  the  end.  We  must  respect 
the  feeling  of  disgust  at  the  bad  teaching 
and  imperfect  knowledge  which  the  system 
of  examination  partly  reveals  and  in  some 
part  creates,  felt,  as  it  is,  the  more  keenly 
where  the  thing  spoilt  is  the  best.  Every 
subject  might  be  surrendered  on  this  ground ; 
but  do  not  make  the  best  the  first  victim. 
Rather  let  us  keep  up  the  standard,  improve 
the  methods  of  teaching,  and  trust  that  the 
little  but  sound  knowledge  we  insist  on,  will 
bo  the  germ  and  stimulus  of  more.  Of  no 
subject  can  we  better  hope  this  than  of  the 
truly  *  attractive  language  and  literature  of 
Greece ';  and  when  we  hear  this  above  all 


disparaged,  on  the  ground  of  Pope's  sfaallo 
maxim,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim, 

N^TTfot,  ovK  laofftv  baov  ttXeov  ^fiujv  navTo^. 

We  must  have  the  half  before  we  can  gras 
the  whole ;  and  to  forbid  a  taste  of  *  the  Pi 
rian  spring '  to  those  who,  it  is  simply  affira 
ed  and  assumed,  will  never  drink  it  moi 
deeply,  is  akin  to  the  wisdom  of  a  famoi 
axoXaaTiK6g-—orAj  our  modem  '  scholastics 
are  sacrificing  the  future  safety  of  a  gener 
tion  to  the  vow,  that  they  shall  not  touch  tl 
water  till  they  can  swim  to  perfection.  Tl 
cry  of  *  thoroughness '  in  the  early  stag^e  < 
education  is  either  a  play  on  words  or  a  fab 
principle. 

Besides,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  chan^ 
will  not  stop  at  the  first  step,  even  in  ti 
Faculty  of  Arts.  At  Cambridge  it  has  bee 
already  proposed  (though  happily  withoi 
success)  to  make  GreeK  optional  for  tli 
pass  B. A.  Degree  ;  and,  at  Oxford,  after  tb 
Michaelmas  Term,  1874,  it  will  be  no  longe 
necessary  to  offer  either  Greek  or  Latin  fe 
an  ordinary  degree.  The  requirement  c 
Greek  at  the  preliminary  steps  of  the  Respot 
sions  and  Moderations  remains,  therefore,  th 
only  barrier  to  the  absurdity  of  a  Degree  i 
Arts  being  taken  without  a  knowledge  ci 
Greek.  Remove  this  and  to  Latin  there  wil 
be  left  only,  as  to  Ulysses  in  the  cave  of  Gj 
clops,  the  melancholy  privilege  of  being  th 
last  devoured  by  the  one-eyed  fanatics  fo 
*  modem  studies.'  | 

There  are  left,  then,  the  bold  deniers  of  Iff 
value  of  classic  learning  in  general,  and  o 
Greek  in  particular,  as  a  means  of  mentfl 
and  social  culture,  and — for  we  join  issue  oj 
no  lower  ground — its  chief  foundation,  i* 
most  useful  organ,  its  crowning  oraameni 
The  fallacy  of  the  cui  bono  cry  in  genera 
(a  cry  which  itself  illustrates  the  want  <^ 
classic  culture  in  its  misuse  of  the  very  sens^ 
of  the  legal  maxim  quoted  by  Cicero)  hal 
been  exposed  often  enough,  and  notably  bi 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  was  but  one  of  man] 
examples  of  the  truth,  that  the  greatest  mas 
ters  of  science  were  those  who  also  possea^ 
high  literary  culture.*     But  when  we  an 

*We  trust  that  it  is  saperflaous  to  do  mon 
than  refer  to  the  late  lamented  Professor  Sedg 
wick's  '  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Cambridjre ' ;  but  we  rejfret  that  we  lia« 
no  space  left  to  illustrate  the  argument  from  the 
evidence  jfiven  before  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  the  University  of  London,  by  the  very  leaders 
of  the  scientific  .world,  wlien  the  iuatitation  ot 
I>ej;n*^es  in  Science  was  under  consideratioii  io 
1858.  Had  the  Senate  studied  aprain  eucb  evi- 
dence as  that  of  the  present  Justice  Grove  (him- 
self a  conspicuous  example  of  the  help  wbidi 
high  literary  culture  gives  to  science),  or  hatl 
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asked  of  Greeks  above  all  other  studies, 
*  What  is  it  good  for  ? '  we  throw  back  the 
challenge,  *  Tell  me  what  it  is  not  good  for ! ' 
One  answer  meets  us  in  a  strancjely  para- 
doxical form.  A  chief  use  of  Greek  appears 
to  be  to  help  its  opponents  to  attack  it  with 
veapons  stolen  from  its  own  inexhaustible 
annoury  of  knowledge  and  eloquence,  of 
pointed  allusion  and  poetic  illustration,  of 
thoughts  and  associations  which  are  ever  fhe 
current  coin  by  which  intellect  deals  with 
intellect.  We  seldom  see  an  argument  of 
my  power  against  the  place  of  Greek  in  edu» 
cation,  which  does  not  bristle  with  words  and 
phrases  and  allusions  derived  from  Greek  it- 
•elf ;  and  among  its  chief  disparagers  are  not 
a  few  who  owe  to  it  and  kindred  studies  their 
own  best  training,  but  who  do  not  scruple  to 
kick  away  the  ladder  by  which  they  have 
risen,  and,  as  if  to  show  the  mere  vanity  of 
ikill  in  mischief,  to  aim  at  the  soaring  eagle 
t  Fhaft  feathered  from  his  own  wing.  Not 
to  cite  eminent  examples  of  some  who  lived 
to  repent  their  youthful  errors,  one  just  now 
Jaost  conspicuous  is  forced  upon  our  notice 
hy  the  Right  Honourable  Member  who,  on 
this  subject  at  least,  misrepresents  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  University  of  London.  And  he 
famishes  another  example  of  the  use  of  Greek 
•8  the  current  coin  of  thought,  for  we  must 
Msort  to  the  Greek  word  decvoTTjg-  to  describe 
that  peculiar  sort  of  cleverness  which,  but 
for  a  classical  training,  would  have  placed 
Mr.  Lowe  on  the  same  intellectual  level  as 
Mr.  Ayrton.  At  the  pseudo-millenary  of 
Cniversity  College,  Oxford,  he  condensed  the 
whole  essence  of  the  *  modem'  theory  of 
edocation  into  the  dictum  that  we  must  not 
look  at  the  thousand  years  past,  but  at  the 
thousand  years  to  come;  and  a  somewhat 
grotesque  picture  was  drawn  of  our  progress 
to  a  millennium  of  science,  as  much  in  ad- 
vance of  Mr.  Lowe  as  Mr.  Lowe  has  advanced 
heyond  King  Alfred.  Of  his  own  shortcom- 
fflgs,  Mr.  Lowe  discoursed  a  year  earlier,  be- 
fore the  Listitiite  of  Civil  Engineers : — 

^  My  own  education,  and  I  had  the  happiness 
of  receiving  it  at  one  of  our  public  schools  and 
Um?critic8,  was  directed  mainly  to  learning 
something  of  the  literature  and  the  language  of  a 
people  who  have  long  since  passed  away — people 
who  knew  very  little  of  nature,  very  little  of  the 
world  in  which  they  lived,  very  little,  indeed, 
of  anything  except  the  squabbles  and  quarrels 
in  wMdi  &ey  engaged  with  one  another,  and 
whidi  Uiey  carri^  on  upon  a  scale  the  most 

they  remembered  the  grounds  on  whicli  they 
then  Teftosed  to  sarrender  the  literary  side  of  their 
first  examioatlon,  in  order  that  Students  of  Sci- 
ence might  pass  it  on  their  own  ground,  they 
could  haSdly  have  deprived  their  present  and  fu- 
ture scientific  graduates  of  the  full  honour  and 
fell  colture  which  their  degrees  now  attest. 


minute.  When  I  think  of  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Marathon  and  all  our  school-boy  enthusi- 
asm about  the  192  persons  who  perished  on 
that  occasion  on  the  side  of  the  victorious,  and 
compare  it  with  the  grand  drama  which  haf 
been  enacted  in  another  part  of  Europe  withii 
the  last  seven  or  eight  months,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  how  small  were  the  matters  to  which 
our  early  attention  was  directed.  Why,  a  good 
colliery  accident  under  the  auspices  of  those 
professional  gentlemen  whom  I  see  around  me, 
would  throw  one  of  these  great  events  of  an- 
cient times  completely  into  the  shade.  Well, 
I  turn  from  these  pursm'ts  of  our  youth,  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  as  they  are,  but  narrow 
and  small  and  unsuited  as  they  are,  too,  to  fit  a 
man  to  take  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life,  to 
^e  education  that  ought  to  be  required  and 
that  will  be  required  in  future  days  in  the  case 
of  a  civil  engineer.     What  is  that  education  ? ' 

Instead  of  following  the  answer  through  the 
old  fallacy,  that  the  course  of  elementary 
education  should  be  governed  by  a  youth's 
intended  profession,  his  very  destination  to 
which  may  prove  to  be  a  mistake,  we  pause 
to. admire  the  use  which  Mr.  Lowe  makes  of 
his  Greek  lore.  He  could  not  disparage  the 
ancients,  even  in  joke,  and  glorify  the  engi- 
neers, without  recurring  to  Marathon  and  his 
schoolboy  enthusiasm  for  the  beautiful  and 
attractive  pursuits  of  his  youth.  He  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  being  taken 
seriously  if  we,  in  turn,  compared  the  little 
peninsula  of  Greece  with  a  narrow  strip  of 
the  Syrian  shore,  or  a  small  island  of  the 
ocean,  and  asked  whether  Palestine  and  Bri- 
tain, with  their  wars  on  so  *  minute '  a  scale, 
divide  his  contempt  with  Greece  ;  or  whether 
the  petty  loss  of  three  knights,  one  esquire, 
and  a  few  nameless  yeomen  makes  Cre§y 
unworthy  of  our  enthusiasm.  But  there  is 
a  serious  aspect  to  this  buffoonery  ;  and  it 
was  set  forth  by  another  ex-tutor  a  hun- 
dred years  before: — 'Whatever  withdraws 
us  from  the  power  of  our  «en«c«,  whatever 
makes  the  pasty  the  distanty  or  the  futurey 
predominate  over  the  presenty  advances  us 
in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far  from 
me  and  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philosophy 
as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  over  any  grownd 
that  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery y 
and  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied 
whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  on 
the  plain  of  Marathon.'  The  greatest  actions 
and  most  worthy  to  be  remembered,  the  no- 
blest triumphs  of  intellect  and  art,  the  freest 
working  out  of  social  and  pohtical  life,  have 
been  exhibited  on  the  narrowest  scenes,  as  if 
the  better  to  invite  the  concentrated  atten- 
tion of  all  ages  to  their  study ;  and  we  refuse 
to  *  turn  away.'  our  youth  from  these  stu- 
dies, that  they  may  learn  how  to  destroy 
their  hundreds  in  a  mine. 

But  distance  of  time,  it  seems,  makes  great  * 
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thoughts  and  deeds  as  unworthy  of  study  as 
the  minuteness  of  their  scene  ;  and  perhaps 
the  thoughts  of  most  ohjectors  are  summed 
up  in  Mr.  Lowe's  allusion  to  *  the  literature 
and  the  language  of  a  people  who  have  long 
since  passed  away  ; ' — passed  away,  as  we 
suppose  also  hare  the  literature  of  Isaiah  and 
the  language  of  Moses  1  And  these  are  the 
words  of  an  old  Oxford  tutor,  who  could  not 
discuss  a  reform  bill  without  mounting  the 
Trojan  horse,  or  refrain  from  carrying  his  en- 
gineers to  Marathon  I  He  becomes  himself 
an  organ  of  the  true  immortality  of  fame, 
which  by  its  hundred  tongues  denies,  and 
ever  will  deny,  that  the  people  whose  deeds 
still  speak  louder  than  the  praise  of  them 
from  Homer  to  Byron,  have  *  passed  away.' 
The  apostrophe  of  their  own  orator  is  true 
for  all  time,  *  It  is  impossible  that  ye  have 
passed  away  ;  *  no !  by  those  who  bore  the 
brunt  at  Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Arte- 
roisium  ! '  Many  a  living  ruler  and  politician, 
aye,  and  many  a  principle  of  *  modem  pro- 
gress,' will  have  passed  away  into  the  depths 
of  oblivion,  while  Themistocles  and  Peri- 
cles, with  all  the  *  minute  '  conflicts  of 
Athenian  polity,  come  nearer  and  nearer  to 
ourselves.  We  need  not,  however,  renew  the 
thrice-fought  battle,  or  *  slay  the  slain  ;  '  but 
one  word  we  will  add  of  the  closest  practical 
application  to  schools  and  Universities.  Not 
without  good  reason  did  Mr.  Lowe  recal  his 

•  school-boy  enthusiasm '  for  Greek  history 
and  literature  ;  and  for  this  very  reason 
Greek  will  ever  stand  supreme  among  truly 
useful  studies.  Many  votaries  of  physical 
science  and  *  general  knowledge '  seem  to 
carry  the  *ascidian'  theory  into  practical 
education,  and  to  hold  that  the  child  is  still 

•  a  leather  bott61,'  only  made  to  be  filled  with 
knowledge.  Others,  who  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten their  own  boyhood,  talk  with  com- 
tempt  of  any  culture  being  derived  from  the 

•  modicum '  of  Greek  that  can  be  learnt  at 
school.  But  the  boy's  own  imagination  and 
heart  and  taste  are  not  to  be  bound  by  the 
theorist's  *  ropes  of  sifted  sand ; '  the  heroic 
legends  of  Greek  poetry,  and  the  heroic 
characters  of  Greek  history,  form  a  study  as 
congenial  as  they  are  interesting  to  boys. 
"Withhold  them,  and  we  know  to  what  sort 
of  food  the  imagination  turns. 

And  so  it  is  through  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  community.  Without  adopt- 
]  ng  the  remark  made  to  us  by  a  practical  man 
of  business,  on  reading  the  decision  of  the 
London  Senate — *  a  society  untrained  in 
Greek  would  be  a  society  of  snobs ;' — we  may 
venture  to  apply  what  Confucius  said  to  a 


*  Even  the  word  i/fiaprrfKare  may  well  be  trans- 
ferred  to  this  meaning. 


pupil  of  the  old  classical  books  of  China  : — > 

*  If  you  do  not  know  these  poems,  you  wiB 
not  be  fit  to  converse  with.'  Modem  hteraJ 
ture  alone  can  never  replace  the  ancient^ 
any  more  than  the  tree  can  flourish  when  se^ 
vered  from  its  roots.     The  first  lines  of  the 

*  Paradise  Lost '  transport  us  to  the  Grecian 
muse  and  the  Aonian  Mount ;  and  there  ii 
scarcely  a  subsequent  page  that  does  not  pr&J 
suppose  Greek  knowledge  ;  and  the  illustraJ 
tion  might  be  multiplied  ten  thousand  fold 
from  the  dawn  of  Latin  literature  to  the  latest 
works  of  every  modem  nation.  It  iflth« 
peculiar  glory  of  Greece  thus  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  all  literary  culture,  and  to  form  the 
first  steps  in  the  historic  study  of  all  science 
and  philosophy.  To  it  belong  the  first  and 
best  of  those  masterpieces  of  the  human 
mind,  which  have  been  achieved  once  for  ally 
never  to  be  surpassed  or  equalled,  and  always 
to  be  studied  with  veneration.  The  maxim 
remains  trae  for  education  in  every  age  :— 

dpcuocudOe  rd^tv  Oftffpov, 
'O^pa  Kev  ei  oael^  fterpov  kxvC  oo^'fj^. 
Greek  has  the  peculiar  necessity,  as  well  as 
attractiveness,  expressed  in  M,  RenanV 
happy  phrase  *  La  charme  des  origines ; '  and 
therefore  it  is  that  ancient  and  modem  lite- 
rature and  science  must  stand  or  fall  toge- 
ther. We  do  not  want  our  practical  men 
brought  down  to  the  level  of  Goldsmith's 
Lofty  :  —  *  We  men  of  business  despise 
the  modems,  and  as  for  the  ancients,  we 
have  no  time  to  read  them.  Poetry  is  a 
pretty  thing  enough  for  our  wives  and 
daughters,  but  not  for  us.  Why,  now,  here 
I  stand,  that  know  nothing  of  books ;  and 
yet,  I  believe,  upon  a  land-carriage  fishery, 
a  stamp-act,  or  a  jag-hire,  I  can  talk  my  twro 
hours  without  feeling  the  want  of  them,' 
The  type,  unhappily,  is  not  extinct,  even  in 
high  places ;  and  we  can  imagine  nothing 
mora  wretched  than  the  social  position  of 
such  a  class,  placed  between  the  culture  of 
the  older  generation  and  that  which  will 
soon  spring  up,  we  trast,  as  the  frait  of  a 
reaction  from  the  *  modem '  craze. 

Nor  has    the  Greek   *  language  |  passed 
away  any  more  than  the  *  literature '  and  the 

*  people.  We  have  heard  with  some  amaze- 
ment from  a  politician,  who  writes  under  a 
Greek  title,  that  it  is  too  much  to  require  of 
boys  of  sixteen  the  knowledge  oi  ^  tvso  dead 
languages.'^  We  answer  that  they  are  not 
properly  called  two^  and  neither  of  them  it 
dead,  or,  assuredly,  'being  dead,  they  yet 
speak.'  But,  first,  why  keep  one  of  them  ? 
Perhaps  the  most  marvellous  feature  of  the 
whole  agitation  has  been  the  cool  assumption 
that  Latin  must  be  kept,  as  a  necessity, 
while  Greek  may  be  left  as  the  luxury  of  the 
scholar,   or  the  professional  study  of  the 
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schoolmaster  and  professor,  though  these 
will  of  course  have  no  need  for  it  when 
their- ^occupation  's  gone.'  Even  for  all 
other  professions  (the  clergy  included  I)  it  is 
pronounced  needless.  *  That  Latin  should  be 
in  the  main  retained  *  (whatever  the  qualifi- 
cation may  mean)  *  we  do  not  question' — say 
the  Endowed  School  Commissioners.  *  No 
ecclesiastic ' — does  Lord  Lyttclton  think  the 
Greek  fathers  less  worth  reading  than  the 
Latin,  or  disbelieve  in  the  Greek  Testament  ? 
— *no  lawyer' — is  law  best  studied  apart 
from  political  history  ? — *  no  antiquarian' 
(comment  is  superfluous) — *  or  physician' 
(who  requires  Celsus,  but  not  Hippocrates  and 
Galen),  '  can  dispense  with  all  knowledge  of 
it'  >Ve  should  think  not,  any  more  than 
with  the  higher  knowledge  of  Greek  as  the 
very  source  and  spirit  of  all  that  these  pro- 
fessions   can    learn    from   Latin.      But  if 

*  Greek  has  none  of  these  uses'  (!  !),  by  a 
simple  reduciio  ad  absurdum  ah  ahsurdiore^ 
Latin  has  them  less,  <  If  modem  languages 
are  to  be  studied,  Latin  lies  at  the  base  of 
Italian,  Spanish  and  French,  and  enters 
largely  into  English.  Its  practical  use  in 
life  is  appreciable  ;' — we  thought  this  had 
been  pretty  well  worked  out  of  modem 
practice,  but  an  explanation  is  at  hand — 

*  until  loithin  the  last  four  centuries  Latin 
was  the  language  in  which  the  business  of 
Western  Europe  was  recorded,  and  almost 
the  wJiole  of  its  literature  was  written.'  So 
our  boys  must  learn  Latin  for  practical  use 
in  the  age  of  Victoria  because  it  was  still 
iLsed  down  to  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses — for  we  do  stop  to  criticize  the  accu- 
rate *  modem  learning  displayed  in  the  date. 
As  for  the  literature — hear  it,  ye  shades  of 
Alfred  and  Chaucer,  Dante  and  Pctrarca! 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  despise  the  Latin  lite- 
rature of  the  middle  ages :  we  would  rather 
remind  Lord  Lyttclton  that  Eastem  Europe 
had  a  Greek  literature  not  less  worthy  of 
study  ;  and,  for  both,  we  protest  against  the 
fallacy  of  severing  the  unbroken  cord  of 
language  and  literature  and  history,  which 
reaches  in  two  inseparable  strands  from  the 
Hellespont  to  the  *  modern'  age,  which  has 
derived  its  best  life  from  the  revival  of 
Greek  learning.  If  in  language,  history, 
and  civilisation,  modem  Europe  rests  largely 
on  Rome,  Rome  rests  still  more  on  Greece. 
To  read  Latin  literature  alone  is  to  make  it 
truly  *dead.'  How  is  Virgil  to  be  under- 
stood apart  from  Homer  ?  Horace  without 
the  fragments  of  Sappho  and  Alcffius? 
Cicero  without  the  Attic  Orators  and  Greek 
pbilosphers?  or  how  can  a  mere  Latin 
scholar  read  bis  letters,  the  finest  points  of 
which  are  often  in  the  Greek  phrases  that 
occur  at  every  turn  ?     H  ow  is  Roman  history 


to  be  learned  without  Polybiua,  Diodoms, 
Plutarch,  and  Dion  Cassius,  and  many  other 
Greek  authorities!  To  the  study  of  Latin 
apart  from  Greek  we  may  well  apply  the 
apostrophe  of  Caesar  to  Terence,  *  O  dimi- 
diate Menander !' — it  is  classical  learning  cut 
in  half,  and  the  worse  half  chosen.  The 
very  languages  are  one.  Neither  can  be 
properly  studied  without  the  other ;  and,  of 
the  two  dialects,  the  Greek  is  that  which 
best  illustrates  their  common  stmcture,  and 
which  links  them  most  closely  to  the  study 
of  language  as  a  whole — one  of  the  highest 
and  worthiest  of  modem  sciences.  If  a 
knowledge  of  the  Romance  languages  needd 
Latin,  their  proper  study,  therefore,  must, 
need  Greek ;  and,  most  assuredly,  if  they  arc 
to  be  made  (as  we  are  told,  but  greatly  doubt) 
an  instmment  of  culture  comparable  with 
the  classic  languages,  the  existing  grammars 
must  be  reformed  on  the  principles  which 
scholars  have  worked  out  for  Greek  But  is 
this  likely  to  be  done ;  or  will  such  a  stand- 
ard be  set  up  or  satisfied  at  the  elementary 
examinations  in  question  ?  This  is  easy  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  for  the  system  is  established 
of  old,  and  boys  are  trained  to  it  But 
fancy  the  breakdown  of  a  really  philological 
examination  in  French  or  Italian  or  Spanish, 
languages  never  yet  philologically  treated ! 
Or,  to  take  a  higher  type,  fancy  the  require- 
ment of  a  German  examination  on  the  basis 
of  Becker  and  Grimm !  The  alternative 
given  at  London,  we  have  been  told,  is  but 
'  the  exchantje  of  a  language  for  a  language  P 
But  how  will  it  work  ?  A  cunning  magician 
once  captivated  a  silly  woman  with  the  cry 
of  *  new  lamps  for  old.'  The  old  lamp  was 
tamished  and  thrown  aside,  and  the  new 
glittered  in  the  splendour  of  burnished 
brass.  But  with  the  old  there  was  lost  the 
very  talisman  that  had  created  all  its  owner's 
wealth  and  splendour.  We  have  not  a  word 
to  say  against  modem  lights ;  we  rejoice 
to  see  them  set  up  in  many  places  where 
they  were  much  wanted  ;  but  those  who  give 
up  the  old  lights  to  buy  them  will  soon  find 
the  new  wax  dimmer  and  dimmer,  and 
sorrowfully  exclaim,  *  the  old  were  better.' 

For  it  is  as  the  conamon  light  of  all,  not 
as  the  luxury  of  the  few,  that  we  plead  for 
Greek.  It  is  the  light  of  religion  itself.  By 
what  infatuation  is  the  Greek  Testament  left 
out  of  the  question  ?  Is  it  because  the  clergy 
will  study  it  of  course  f  Even  a  bishop  is 
said  to  have  held  the  doctrime  of  Lord 
Lyttclton,  that  *  it  has  no  use  for  an  eccle- 
siastic.^ Refutation  of  this  is  now  superflu- 
ous; but  it  is  not  superfluous  to  remind 
both  clergy  and  laity  that  the  right,  and — 
what  is  far  more — the  duty  of  every  believer 
to  study  Scripture  for  himself,  can  never  be 
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truly  exercised  without  a  knowledge  of  its 
original  tongues.  English  religion  owes  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Greek  learning. 
The  freedom  which  our  Church  preserved 
80  largely  through  the  worst  times  of  Papal 
superstition  began  from  the  influence  of  that 
Greek  Archbishop,  the  countryman  of  Saul 
of  Tarsus,  who  also  impressed  the  mark  of 
Greek  culture  on  our  very  earliest  literature.* 
The  work  of  Theodore  in  the  seventh 
century  was  renewed  on  a  wider  and  more 
successful  scale  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth ; 
and  the  history  of  our  Universities  and  of 
the  Reformation  proves  how  much  we  owe 
the  best  features  of  *  modern  progress'  to 
the  revival  of  Greek.  In  our  present  eccle- 
siastic position,  the  warning  of  Dr.  Potts  is 
well  timed: — 

*  "  Our  security  for  the  Future  depends  up- 
on our  connexion  with  the  Past"  Let  it  not 
be  forgotten  by  Cambridge  men,  that  by  the 
study  of  the  first  printed  Greek  Testament  of 
Erasmus,  the  minds  of  Bilney,  Latimer,  and 
other  Students  of  Cambridge,  were  first  en- 
lightened to  see  and  to  understand  the  gross 
errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman  form  of 
Christianity.' 

To  cultivate  Latin  to  the  neglect  of  Greek 
will  be  the  most  retrograde  step  that  could 
be  taken  in  the  interest  of  religion  as  well 
as  of  literature  and  science ;  a  backward 
movement  to  the  Latin  type  of  thought  and 
civilization.  Those  are  the  real  friends  of 
modem  freedom  and  advancement,  who 
maintain  its  connection  with  the  fountain- 
head.  The  true  beginning  of  our  modern 
life,  is  from  that  wondrous  advent,  which 
took  place  at  the  epoch  prepared  by  God 
through  the  union  of  the  civilised  world 
under  the  Roman  rule  and  the  Greek 
tongue  !  and  those  two  elements  must  ever 
be  the  most  needful  for  our  study.  The 
language  which  then  prevailed  enshrines 
the  facts  and  doctrine  of  our  faith,*  which 
none  can  learn  as  he  ought  who  trusts  to  a 
translation  or  a  clerical  teacher.  We  have 
no  space  left  to  illustrate  this  indisputable 
proposition ;  but  we  would  be  content  to 
base  the  universal  place  of  Greek  in  edu- 
cation, for  all  to  whom  it  is  not  absolutely  im- 
possible, on  the  necessity  of  every  thinking 
man  to  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  what  the 
Scripture  really  says. 
—  p — . 

*  Bede  testifies  to  a  certain  knowledgfe  of  Greek 
araon^  the  English  cler^^y  of  then  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries;  and  all  the  best  learninpr  of 
that  a^  may  be  traced  to  the  schools  of  Theodore 
and  Adrian  We  have  just  been  stmck  by  light- 
ing  upon  a  Greek  word  in  the  oldest  English, 
unarvtiMdlicJie  for  '  numberless,'  in  one  of  the 
earliest  entries  of  the  (to  call  it  by  its  true  name) 
•  English  Chronicle.' 


Whatever  the  schools  may  do,  our  las 
words  to  the  highest  seats  of  learning  sha) 
be  in  the  spirit  of  Luther: — Hold  fast  t< 
Greek,  as  the  very  articulus  stantis  aut  la 
hentis  Universitatis.* 


Art.  Vn. — 1.  Library  Edition  of  Lord  Ly^ 
ton's  NoveU  and  Romances.  44  vola 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

2.  The  Coming  Race.  Seventh  Editioii 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1872. 

3.  Kenelm  Chillingly.  His.  Adventure 
and  Opinions.  By  the  Author  of  'Th^ 
Caxtons,'  &c.  3  vols.  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1873. 

All  contemporary  criticism  is  difficult  ana 
specially  liable  to  error.  It  is  an  easier  tasi 
to  review  a  play  of  Aristophanes  than  the 
last  work  of  George  Eliot.  Nor  is  the  reai 
son  far  to  seek.  Books,  like  wine,  require 
a  certain  time  before  we  can  properly  ap^ 
preciate  their  flavour  or  test  their  sound^ 
ness.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  an  autbo^ 
Ls  bom  a  century  too  soon,  and  either  es- 
capes the  notice  or  provokes  the  ridicule  of 
his  contemporaries.  In  all  the  voluminous 
works  of  Bacon  there  is  not  a  single  certain 
reference  to  Shakespeare,  nor  does  Jeremy 
Taylor  once  allude  to  the  existence  of  Milton. 
Or,  as  is  more  often  the  case,  we  may  b^ 
dazzled  by  the  glamour  of  a  new  author. 
Li\'ing  in  the  same  society,  and  exposed  to 
the  same  influences  as  ourselves,  he  may 
easily,  if  endowed  with  a  susceptible  nature 
and  a  moderate  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  with  force  and  clearness,  tliou^h 
gifted  with  little  or  no  true  genius,  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  so  that  as  we  read  him  wei 
recognize  in  him  an  idealized  image  of  our- 
selves, and  fondly  admire  what  we  all  felt, 
but  were  not  able  to  express.  How  much 
harder  does  the  critic's  work  become,  when 

*  We  liave  chosen  to  KT^xxe  the  subject  on  its  I 
merits,  with  little  reference  to  authority  ;  but,  at  I 
the  moment  of  goinfj:  to  press,  we  are  iiidebted 
to  Dr.  Robert  Potts,  whose  resistance  to  the  inno- 
vation at  Cambridp^e  deserves  all  honour,  for  & 
testimony  from  the  very  land  of  *  modern  pro- 
fjress.'  Dr.  B.  S.  Ewell,  the  President  of  the 
Colle^  of  William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia,  writes : 
—  •  I  have  received  and  read  with  much  pleasure 
your  protest  ajin^inst  makinfir  Greek  an  optional 
study  at  Cambridge.  I  folly  agree  with  jou. 
The  classical  languages  have  done  more  to  deve- 
lope  mind  than  all  other  studies  put  together. 
To  comply  with  the  demands  of  those  wfia  con- 
tend for  what  they  call  practical  education  would 
be  destructive  of  what  ages  have  proved  to  be 
sound  learning.  I  say  tli^  though  I  teach  the 
Physicl  Science^^-         QO(^ 
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bat  a  fqw  weeks  ago  lie  stood  by  the  open 
grave  of  the  author  whom  he  admired  and 
honoured  when  living!  Indeed  if  it  were 
necessary  wholly  to  forget  the  man  and  con- 
sider only  the  author,  the  task  would  be  im- 
possible. Fortunately  in  the  present  case 
this  is  not  the  critic's  duty ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  versatility  and  many-sided- 
!  ness  of  Lord  Lytton's  writings,  no  wri- 
ter of  the  present  day  has  impressed  so 
deeply  on  all  he  wrote  the  stamp  of  his  own 
personality.  There  is  not  a  single  work  of 
Lord  Lytton's,  not '  even  his  satires  or  his 
translations,  which  does  not  show  his  unflag- 
ging industry,  his  passion  for  literature,  his 
hearty  appreciation  of  rising  rrenius,  his 
kindness,  his  geniality,  his  humanity.  We 
cannot  here  pause  to  dwell  on  his  life  and 
character,  except  in  so  far  as  they  illustrate 
his  writings.  May  we  venture  to  express  a 
liope  that  his  accomplished  son,  who  has 
already  given  proof  of  his  talent  as  a  bio- 
grapher, may  some  day  see  fit  to  give  to  the 
public  a  life  of  his  father,  for  which  we 
imagine  he  must  possess  ample  materials? 
Bat  before  passing  on  to  his  works,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  adverting  to  two  notices  of 
Lord  Lytton  to  which  our  attention  has  re- 
cently been  drawn.  The  first  is  from  the 
life  of  an  even  more  popular  novelist  than 
himself.  *  That  we  men  of  letters,'  writes 
Charles  Dickens,  *  are,  or  have  been,  invaria- 
bly or  inseparably  attached  to  each  other, 
it  may  not  be  possible  to  say  formerly  or  now ; 
but  there  cannot  now  be,  as  there  cannot  ever 
We  b«en,  among  the  followers  of  literature 
a  man  so  entirely  without  the  grudging  little 
jealousies  that  too  often  disparage  its  bright- 
ness, as  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.'  The 
second  notice  is  specially  valuable  as  coming 
from  a  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  weighing 
every  word  he  speaks  or  writes.  In  the 
funeral  sermon  on  Lord  Lytton  and  Dr. 
Lashington,  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
Feb.  3rd,  Professor  Jowett  said,  *To  have 
served  his  own  generation,  whether  in  a 
higher  or  lower  sphere,  is  a  glorious  descrip- 
tion of  any  man's  life.  This  Lord  Lytton 
has  done.  He  has  laboured  hard  and  is  now 
at  rest.  His  life  has  been  a  solid  good  to 
the  world.  There  is  one  person  now  the 
less  to  carry  out  the  will  of  God  in  the 
world — ^to  impart  to  us  newer,  and  higher, 
and  more  forcible  thoughts  than  would 
have  occurred  to  ourselves.' 

It  is  a  very  tempting,  though,  perhaps,  not 
^cry  profitable  speculation,  which  of  our 
popular  authors  and  which  of  their  works 
are  most  likely  to  survive.  The  egregious 
blunders  of  past  critics  ought  to  warn  us 
sufficiently  against  dogmatism.  But  it  has 
always  seemed  to  us  that  there  is  one  test,  i 


which,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory,  is  by 
far  the  most .  satisfactory  that  we  can  apply 
to  contemporary  authors — the  reputation 
in  which  their  works  are  held  abroad.  A 
foreigner  is  to  a  great  extent  removed  from 
those  immediate  influences  which  distort 
the  judgment  of  the  author's  fellow-country- 
men. '  Passing  allusions,  local  peculiarities, 
tricks  of  style,  in  a  word,  all  those  mere- 
tricious attractions  which  tickle  the  ears 
of  the  groundlings,  are  lost  upon  him ;  and, 
therefore,  a  work  to  be  widely  popular 
abroad  must  contain  new  thoughts,  else 
appeal  to  universal  sympathies,  and  a  book 
which  does  not  accomplish  this  is  not  likely 
to  last  It  is  true  that  this  is  only  a  nega- 
tive test,  and  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair 
to  condemn  a  living  author  as  ephemeral 
because  he  is  not  read  in  France  or  Ger- 
many; but  when  aif  author  like  Lord  Lytton 
has  been  translated  into  every  language  of 
civilized  Europe,  and  holds  the  same  rank 
abroad  among  English  novelists  that  Byron 
does  among  English  poets,  we  may  without 
rashness  predict  that  his  works  will  outlive 
that  mass  of  light  literature  which  our  circu- 
lating libraries  pour  out  year  by  year,  and 
with  which  some  of  our  contemporaries 
have  been  inclined  to  class  Lord  Lytton's 
novels. 

Nearly  half  a  century  has  passed  since 
the  literary  world  was  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  a  new  and  original  work.  It 
rarely  happens  that  an  author  strikes  the  true 
vein  of  his  genius  with  the  first  shaft  that  he 
sinks.  Few  great  writers,  who  have  begun 
their  literary  career  at  the  same  age  as  Lord 
Lytton,  have  not  withdrawn,  or  at  least  re- 
pented of,  their  first  venture  in  the  world  of 
letters.  Nor  was  Lord  Lytton  altogether  an 
exception.  *  Pelhara'  was  preceded  by  *  Falk- 
land,' a  work  of  marvellous  promise  for  a 
boy,  showing  precocious  knowledge  of  the 
world,  but  tinged  with  morbid  sentimentality 
of  the  German  rather  than  the  Byronic  type, 
and  full  of  faults  of  taste,  of  which  no  one 
was  more  conscious  than  the  author.  The 
book  was  subsequently  recalled,  and  in  after 
years  he  spoke  of  it  as  his  '  Werther,'  and 
like  Goethe  rejoiced  at  having  *rid  his 
bosom  of  its  perilous  stuff.'  *  Pelham '  was 
a  far  higher  flight ;  and,  though  ho  was  only 
twenty-three  when  it  appeared,  in  brilliancy 
of  epigram  and  wit  he  never  surpassed  his 
first  acknowledged  work.  *  Pelham'  belongs 
to  a  past  generation,  and  describes  a  society 
whose  fashion  and  language  are  growing 
strange,  but  it  still  lies  on  every  railway 
bookstall,  and  will  be  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  most  of  our  readers.  Of  how  many  novels 
of  the  same  date  could  we  say  the  same  ? 

But  before  proceeding  further,  we  must 
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face  a  diflBculty  which  we  can  hope  only 
partially  to  overcx>me.  How  is  it  possible, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  pages,  adequately  to 
criticise  forty-four  volumes,  or  give  our 
readers  a  just  estimate  of  the  writer  ?  No 
critic,  indeed,  ought  to  be  repelled  by  the 
number  or  bulk.  Easy  writing  often  makes 
hard  reading,  according  to  the  old  saying, 
but  generally  very  easy  criticism.  When 
writers  produce  novels  as  regularly  as  hens 
lay  eggs,  there  is  generally,  as  with  eggs,  a 
marvellous  similarity  in  their  productions. 
Even  when  they  are  sucli  o&ufs  de  Pdques  as 
Mr.  Anthony  Trollopo's,  it  is  not  diflScult  for 
the  critic  to  analyse  their  contents  and  show 
the  proportions  of  yolk  and  tasteless  albumen, 
and  he  may  even  hope  to  discover  the  grain  or 
two  of  pure  gold  which  has  been  beaten  out  to 
form  the  tinsel  shell  But  this  is  wholly  im- 
possible in  the  case  of  Lord  Lytton.  There 
have  been  more  prolific  writers.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  the  English  Calderon,  produced  more 
novels,  and  that  in  an  incomparably  shorter 
space  of  time.  But  for  versatility  Lord  Lytton 
is  first  in  the  race,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  are 
riot  placed.  To  what  school  shall  we  assign 
him  ?  Is  he  a  classicist  or  a  romanticist  ? 
He  is  both,  and  neither.  Who  are  his  mas- 
ters? Le  Sage  and  Fielding,  Scott  and 
Chateaubriand,  Gray  and  Goldsmith,  Goethe 
and  Jean  Paul — each  and  all  may,  in  greater 
or  less  degree,  claim  him  as  their  disciple. 
And  as  for  his  followers,  it  would  require  a 
Homeric  catalogue  to  chronicle  all  their 
names.  He  is  a  fashionable  novelist,  an  his- 
torical novelist,  a  sensationalist,  a  sentimenta- 
list, a  humourist,  and  even  then  we  shall  find  it 
hard  to  class  all  his  novels  under  these  heads. 
In  short,  as  a  noveUst  there  was  nothing  he 
did  not  handle,  and  (lest  we  should  be  accus- 
ed of  exaggeration  if  we  assigned  to  him 
the  rest  of  the  epitaph),  we  may  truly  add, 
very  few  things  he  did  not  adorn. 

Such  being  the  problem  which  we  have  to 
solve,  perhaps  our  best  way  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  Lord  Lyt ton's  varied  genius  will 
be  to  select  a  single  novel,  choosing  in  each 
case  the  one  which  in  our  judgment  is  cither 
absolutely  the  best,  or  else  the  most  typical 
of  its  class,  only  glancing  at  the  rest  as  they 
help  to  illustrate  or  explain  the  work  round 
which  we  propose  to  group  them. 

On  the  novels  which  followed  *  Pelham ' 
in  quick  succession  we  cannot  pause  to 
dwelL  In  the  later  edition  of  his  works, 
published  under  his  own  supervision,  he  has 
classed  them  under  the  head  of  novels  of  life 
and  manners — a  title  which  would  better 
suit  the  Caxton  series.  For  our  prcMjnt 
purpose,  we  prefer  to  divide  them  into  novels 
of  sentiment  and  novels  of  crime.  This 
classification  may  seem  to  some  unjustly  to 


stigmatize  the  works  in  question,  and  we  are 
free  to  acknowledge  that  they  appear  to  us 
the  least  satisfactory  portion  of  Lord  Lyttoa'* 
writings.  The  stigma,  if  any,  which  attaches 
to  these  titles  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to 
the  host  of  inferior  imitators  who  followed 
in  Lord  Lytton *8  wake,  reaping  rich  harvest 
in  the  new  fields  which  he  discovered,  and 
quitted  as  soon  as  discovered.  Certainly, 
if  an  author  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  his 
followers,  Lord  Lytton  has  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  As  when  a  virgin  forest  is  fell- 
ed, if  the  soil  be  left  unoccupied,  *subit  aspera 
silva,  lappsBque  tribulique,'  so  then  there 
sprang  up  a  crop  of  flimsy  tissues  of  affected 
sentimentality  and  of  Bow-street  romance, 
in  which  tliv  hero  has  never  less  than  two 
wives,  unless  he  happens  to  have  murdered 
the  first  one.  It  is  given  to  few  authors  to 
see  the  tendency  of  their  works,  and  Lord 
Lytton  must  have  regretted  as  bitterly  as 
Schiller,  after  writing  his  *  Robbers,'  the 
false  direction  which  English  fiction  con- 
tinued to  pursue,  while  he  himself  was  fol- 
lowing far  higher  and  nobler  paths. 

Nothing  so  easily  lends  itself  to  ridicule 
as  romance.  Either  the  romancist  carries 
us  completely  away  with  him,  or  else  we 
8n«er  at  him.  One  false  note  is  enough  to 
break  the  charm  and  change  our  tears  to 
mocking  laughter ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  Lord  Lytton  once  and  again  passed  tbe 
narrow  Une  which  divides  the  romantic  from 
the  ridiculous.  The  critics  were  not  slow  at 
finding  out  his  weakness.  His  capital  letters, 
his  abstract  qualities — the  Good,  the  Tme, 
the  Beautiful — his  rhapsodies  on  Genius, 
his  Eros  with  the  silver  bow,  have  been 
sneered  at  and  parodied  ad  nauseam.  Bat 
it  was  in  no  spirit  of  satire  (or  if  it  was,  the 
satire  fell  pointless)  that  the  Bulwer  of  our 
youth  was  styled  the  Lord  of  young  Ro- 
mance. By  his  sympathy  with  the  glow 
and  thrill  of  life — iis  enthusiasm,  his  sus- 
ceptibility to  all  that  is  generous  and  lovable 
— he  held  us  all  enthralled,  and  these  works 
are  full  of  those  *  sweet  and  wholesome 
thoughts  which  nourish  the  human  soul,  and 
refresh  it  when  it  is  weary.' 

Passing  by  the  English  series,  we  select 
*The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine'  as  exhibiting 
all  these  qualities,  without  any  of  the  cor- 
responding defects.  In  all  Lord  Ljtton's 
later  works  there  is  an  undertone  of  subdued 
melancholy;  though  of  *  hearse-like  airs* 
there  are  few  or  none,  yet  his  *  carols'  are  all 
set  in  a  minor  key.  *  The  Pilgrims  of  the 
Rhine'  is  an  exception.  It  is  well  named  in 
the  preface  a  garland  of  wild  flowers  cast 
upon  a  grave.  Yet  even  here  there  is  noth- 
ing morbid  or  maudlin,  no  gloating  over 
painful  details ;  it  recalls  to  our  minds  Shel- 
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le/s  Alastor  or  fair  Fidele's  grave ;  it  is  a 
tale  to  make  us  half  in  love  with  death. 
And  though  a  dream,  it  is  not  all  a  dream, 
Bke  Longfellow's  Hyperion.  To  borrow 
Lord  Lytton's  favounte  antithesis,  the  Real 
is  never  lost  in  the  Ideal.  .The  story  of 
Lacille  and  St.  Am  and  is  thoroughly  realistic 
in  its  treatment,  though  its  pathetic  tender- 
ness makes  it  harmonize  with  the  rest  Ger- 
tmde^  father,  too,  the  hard  but  not  unkindly 
man  of  practical  understanding,  who  has 
outgrown  illusions,  keeps  us  reminded  of 
the  world  which  lies  beyond  this  quiet  her- 
mitage. In  tlie  tale  of  the  German  student, 
who  by  passing  the  day  in  absolute  quietude 
and  brooding  intensely  over  his  visions  of 
the  night,  creatCR  for  himself  from  the  world 
of  dreams  an  ideal  life,  satisfying  his  thirst 
for  the  love  and  glory  denied  him  in  reality, 
we  see  the  germs  of  that  craving  to  explore 
the'  deepest  mysteries  of  human  nature, 
which  afterwards  bore  fruit  in  *  Zanoni'  and 
'A  Strange  Story.' 

Of  the  second  class,  the  novelsi  of  crime, 
'Eugene  Aram'  is,  if  not  the  best,  by  far  the 
most  instructive  study.  *Paul  Cliflford'  is 
rather  a  protest  against  society,  and  a  cari- 
cature of  its  most  prominent  members. 
*Lacretia '  is  perhaps  the  sole  work  of  Lord 
Lytton's  we  could  wish  had  never  been  writ- 
ten. The  hostility  which  *  Eugene  Aram' 
provoked  may  doubtless  have  led  the  author 
to  over-estimate  its  merits.  It  seems  to  us  a 
strange  perversion  of  judgment,  when,  as 
late  as  1851,  after  *The  Caxtons'  and  all  his 
historical  novels  had  appeared,  he  writes, 
'in  point  of  composition,  "Eugene  Aram" 
'\%  I  think,  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best 
of  ray  fictions.'  But  however  much  we  may 
dissent  from  this  estimate  of  the  work,  we 
roust  allow  that  it  is  a  powerful  statement  of 
a  very  interesting  moral  problem.  Without 
stirring  the  jnoot  question  how  far  a  novel 
whose  interest  centres  on  a  great  crime  is  a 
legitimate  work  of  art,  we  may  draw  one 
hroad  distinction.  Some  novels,  like  the 
'Mysteries  of  London,'  (to  take  the  worst 
example  that  occurs  to  us,  though  we 
could  name  othere  hardly  less  objec- 
tionable which  are  to  be  found  on  many 
4rawing-room  tables)  are  nothing  but  elabo- 
ra^  chapters  of  the  'Newgate  Calendar,' 
^ith  the  details  filled  in  and  arbitrary  cir- 
cnmstances  interwoven.  Others,  like  *  Eu- 
gene Aram,'  are  studies  of  human  nature, 
morbid  anatomies,  it  is  true,  but  in  which 
the  particulars  of  the  crime  are  told  as  sim- 
ply and  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  the 
clear  statement  of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 
How  far  such  stories  are  innocent  or  profi- 
table, is  a  question  to  which  no  general 
answer  can  be  given.     Everything  depends 


on  the  treatment.  No  one  was  ever  made 
a  murderer  by  reading  *  Hamlet.'  Many  a 
boy,  as  the  Police  reports  tell  us,  has  taken 
to  tiiieving  from  reading  *  Jack  Sheppard.' 
In  *  Eugene  Aram,'  the  problem  to  be  solved 
was  briefly  this.  Given  a  scholar  with  high 
aspirations  and  great  attainments,  humane 
and  tender-hearted,  leading  a  blameless  life, 
how  can  such  a  man  have  been  brought  to 
commit  a  murder  for  the  sake  of  gain? 
Whether  Lord  Lytton's  is  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion is  a  wholly  different  question.  That 
the  Eugene  Aram  of  the  novel  should  have 
committed  a  murder  is  just  credible ;  that  he 
should  have  associated  with  such  an  un- 
redeemed villain  as  Houseman,  is  to  us  in- 
conceivable. The  only  murder  possible^  to 
such  a  man  must  have  been  the  result  of  a 
momentary  impulse,  and  he  can  have  had 
no  accomplices. 

It  is  worth  while  turning  to  the  mouldy 
pages  of  the  'Annual  Register'  of  1759  to 
observe  how  Lord  Lytton  has  dealt  with  his 
materials.  Eugene  Aram  is  one  of  Lord 
Lytton's  universal  geniuses,  and  has  been 
often  ridiculed  on  that  score.  But  the 
Register  tells  us  in  quaint  language,  that 
after  mastering  all  mathematics,  *he  soon 
became  enamoured  of  the  belles-lettres,  whose 
charms  destroyed  all  the  heavier  bsauties  of 
numbers  and  lines.  He  after  got  acquainted 
with  heraldry  and  botany'  (strange  combina- 
tion !),  *  and  knew  the  name  and  quality  of 
every  herb  of  the  field.  Being  a  profound 
Hebrew  scholar,  he  ventured  upon  Chaldaic 
and  Arabic ;  «ot  satisfied  with  this  universal 
application,  he  resolved  to  study  his  own 
language,  and  in  order  thereto  began  with  the 
Celtic'  Then  follows  a  specimen  of  his 
*  Outline  of  a  new  Lexicon,'  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  precocious  attempt  at  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Comparative  Philology.  So  far 
Lord  Lytton  speaks  by  the  card,  the  rest  is 
mostly  fiction.  Madeline,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  a  pure  invention.  Aram  was  a  mar- 
ried man,  and  if  the  Register  is  to  be  believ- 
ved,  ill-treated,  and  had  thought  of  murder- 
ing his  wife.  But  the  strongest  discrepancy 
occurs  in  the  death-scene.  Aram's  defence 
is  transcribed  almost  verbatim,  but  the  half- 
penitent,  half-sophistical  confession  with 
which  the  novel  closes  has  not  one  point  in 
common  with  the  genuine  last  testament 
written  in  prison  the  night  before  his  execu- 
tion. He  ends  thus :  *  My  life  was  not  pol- 
luted, my  morals  irreproachable,  and  my 
opinions  orthodox,^  Then  follow  some  ver- 
ses, of  which  one  couplet  will  suffice : — 

*Calm  and  composed  my  soul  her  journey 

takes, 
No  guilt  that  humbles,  and  no  heart  that 
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And  yet  this  puling  hypocrite  had  the  day 
before  confessed  his  guilt  to  the  two  prison 
chaplains.  All  this  Lord  Lytton  had,  of 
course,  a  perfect  right  tq  suppress.  If  he 
had  adhered  to  facts  there  would  have  been 
no  riddle  to  solve.  It  needs  no  teacher  to  tell 
us  that  high  intellectual  endowments  (though 
never,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  highest) 
are  compatible  with  a  perverted  conscience, 
or,  what  is  more  common,  with  an  utter  ab- 
sence of  conscience.  He  has  treated  the 
story  as  freely  as  a  Greek  tragedian  did  a 
legend  of  Thebes  or  Pelops'  line.  And  we 
may  continue  the  parallel  further.  Most 
novels  of  crime  and  sentiment  owe  their  at- 
traction to  proximity  and  to  surprise.  In 
*  Eugene  Aram'  there  are  no  such  factitious 
sources  of  interest ;  the  end  is  known  from 
the  beginning;  the  motive  of  the  novel  is 
to  explain  and  prepare  us  for  the  catastrophe. 
But  after  all  has  been  said,  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  in  *  Eugene  Aram '  the  same 
vein  of  high-flown  sentiment,  the  same  un- 
pruned  luxuriance,  the  same  artificial  beauty, 
which  is  the  common  feature  of  the  novels 
of  this  period.  If  Mr.  Thackeray's  satire 
waft  unmerciful  and  almost  brutal,  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  for  it  had  the  effect  of 
turning  Lord  Lytton's  genius  into  a  wider 
and  healthier  channeL  No  man  better  un- 
derstood the  golden  rulei,  *  reculer  pour  mieux 
9auterJ  Li  the  same  year  as  *  The  Pilgrims 
of  the  Rhine,'  and  two  years  later  than  *  Eu- 
gene Aram,'  there  appeared  his  first  Histori- 
cal Romance,  *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  * 
The  Historical  Novel  is  the  .handmaid  of 
History ;  but  like  the  Egyptian  bondwoman  is 
regarded  with  jealous  eyes  by  the  true  wife. 
Some,  like  Sismondi,  have  attempted  to  solve 
the  difficulty  by  keeping  the  two  apart,  and 
evoting  themselves  to  each  by  turns,  but 
ese  have  hitherto  failed  to  satisfy  either. 
Others,  like  Plutarch  and  most  of  the  ancient 
historians,  have  tried  to  give  to  their  his- 
tories the  interest  of  a  romance.  In  the 
main  events  they  have  adhered  strictly  to  fact, 
but  in  the  minor  details,  the  looks,  the 
speeches  of  the  heroes,  they  have  not  scru- 
pled to  give  free  play  to  their  fancy.  But 
the  critical  spirit  of  modem  times  has  disal- 
lowed such  liberty,  and  hence  our  histories, 
while  they  gain  in  correctness,  often  cease 
to  be  works  of  art  If  we  had  a  perfect 
historian,  no  doubt  the  novelist's  occupation 
would  be  gone ;  but  till  one  arises  who  shall 
combine  the  picture^queness  of  a  Macaulay 
with  the  judicial  fairness  of  a  Hallam,  there 
is  still  room  for  the  Historical  Novel.  In 
order  to  form  a  just  conception  of  what  such 
a  novel  should  be,  it  is  worth  while  to  de- 
duce from  Lord  Lytton's  works  the  principles 
which  ^ded  him  in  this,  which  he  justly 


considered  the  moat  difficult  province  of  his 
art,  *  requiring  the  hand  of  a  master  genius.'* 
His  is,  in  truth,  no  easy  course  to  steer.  If 
he  avoid  the  Chary bdis  of  dulness,  he  is 
like  to  fall  into  the  Scylla  of  inaccuracy. 
No  one  would  go  to  lacker's  *  Gallus'  for 
amusement,  or  study  English  History  in 
Victor  Hugo's  *  L'homme  qui  rit'  And 
yet  we  believe  there  is  a  middle  way. 
Others  by  '  a  divine  chance,'  or  rather  with 
the  intuition  of  genius,  have  hit  on  it,  but 
no  one  has  so  systematically  pursued  it  him- 
self, and  mapped  it  out  for  others,  as  Lord 
Lytton. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  Novelist  must  take 
his  post  on  some  'specular  mount,'  com- 
manding not  necessarily  an  extensive,  but  a 
clear  prospect,  and,  above  all,  one  that  can 
be  embraced  at  a  single  view.  It  must  be  a 
picture,  not  a  panorama.  It  follows  that  he 
must  choose  some  well-defined  epoch,  some 
cardinal  period,  or  else  some  commandmg 
personage  whose  presence  will  serve  to  give 
unity  to  the  whole.  It  is  strange  that  this  very 
point  should  have  been  seized  upon  by  one 
of  our  contemporaries  as  a  demerit  in  Lord 
Lytton's  novels.  *  The  "  Last  Days  of  Pom* 
peii," '  exclaims  a  recent  critic,  *  the  "  Last 
of  the  Tribunes,"  the  "  Last  of  the  Saxon 
Kings,"  the  **  Last  of  the  Barons,"  anything 
for  a  violent  catastrophe;  it  being  well 
understood  that  the  events  of  the  world  are 
determined  by  battles,  earthquakes,  and  the 
change  of  dynasties.'  Surely  this  is  to  con- 
found two  distinct  provinces.  It  may  be 
perfectly  true,  as  the  reviewer  says,  that  the 
world's  history  is  not  determined  by  cata- 
clysms and  revolutions,  but  it  is  no  less  true 
that  those  gradual  developments  of  in- 
stitutions, those  subtle  changes  of  national 
character,  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  pub- 
licist, the  sociologist^  and  the  historian  to 
investigate,  afford  no  field  for  the  poet  or  the 
novelist.  Even  Shakespeare,  who,  as  Schle- 
gel  has  well  remarked,  intended  to  present 
his  countrymen  with  a  great  and  unbroken 
national  Epopee,  passes  over  the  long  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  and  the  two  centuries  which 
separate  King  John  from  Richard  H.  These 
two  centuries  are  perhaps  the  roost  import- 
ant of  all  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  yet  Shakespeare  justly  decided  that 
they  were  unsusceptible  of  dramatic  interest 
There  is,  however,  another  province  of  his- 
tory in  which  the  historian  and  the  novelist 
meet  on  common  ground.  The  life  and  man- 
ners of  our  forefathers,  their  social  habits, 
their  looks,  their  dress,  their  fundture,  their 
meals,  their  sports,  the  hundred  trifling  de- 
tails which  help  to  animate  the  picture  and 
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renew  *  the  eternal  landscape  of  the  past ' — 
all  this,  which  the  historian  must  tonch  on 
in  passing,  or  relegate  to  a  supplementary 
chapter,  may  form  the  warp  and  woof  of  the 
Historical  Romance. 

In  this  last  province  Sir  Walter  Scott  is 
supreme.  Lord  Lytton,  if  next  in  the  race, 
is  next  at  a  long  interval.  But  though  the 
great  Master  stands  on  an  eminence  below 
which  we  must  place  the  best  of  his  succes- 
sors, Lord  Lytton  appears  to  us  to  have  form- 
ed a  true  conception  of  the  ideal  novel  of 
history.  Lord  Lytton's  aim  and  object  is  to 
present  a  vivid  picture  of  the  principal  actors 
of  the  time.  The  hero  is  in  each  case  (ex- 
cept in  *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii')  an  his- 
torical personage.  *  Harold,'  without  the  char- 
acter of  Harold,  *  The  Last  of  the  Barons' 
without  Warwick,  *  Rienzi,'  without  Rienzi, 
would  be  as  dull  as  *  Hamlet'  without 
Hamlet.  Scott,  on  the  other  hand,  gene- 
rally touches  lightly  on  the  historical 
events ;  his  hero  mostly  bears  a  name  for 
which  we  should  search  in  vain  in  the  pages 
of  Hume  or  Robertson ;  his  principal  object 
is  to  show  us  the  effect  which  great  events 
had  on  private  persons  in  the  middle  ranks 
of  life.  The  lesson  we  learn  from  him  is, 
that  the  world  jogs  on  much  as  usual  .in  the 
midst  of  wars  and  revolutions.  There  u* 
a  vast  conservative  force  in  human  nature, 
which  is  capable  of  resisting  long  years  of 
oppression  and  bad  government ;  moreover, 
the  effects  of  great  historical  events  are 
slower  and  more  indirect  in  their  action  than 
is  generally  supposed.  It  has  been  stated 
on  good  authority  that  during  the  late  revo- 
lution in  Paris,  there  were  workmen  and 
workwomen  going  about  their  daily  business 
who  had  never  heard  that  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  Commune.  This  is  one  side  of 
the  shield.  Lord  Lytton  has  chosen  the 
other,  the  gold  side,  as  we  beUeve.  We 
may  abjure  the  heresy  of  hero-worship,  and 
yet  allow  that  it  is  a  higher  and  more  enno- 
hling  task  to  transport  the  reader  from  the 
world  of  commonplace  around  him,  by  show- 
ing him  the  great  men,  and  not  the  little 
men,  of  past  times ;  by  reporting  the  debate 
in  the  Council-Chamber,  not  the  tittle-tattle 
of  the  stairs ;  by  expounding  the  policy  of 
the  Commander,  not  the  oaths  his  troopers 
swore. 

Of  the  four  great  historical  novels  that 
hord  Lytton  has  given  us,  it  is  hard  to  select 
the  best  Of  the  two  English  ones,  we  pre- 
fer *  Harold.'  The  execution,  it  is  true,  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  conception.  In  its 
learned  disquisitions,  its  grave  reflections, 
admirable  in  a  history  but  distracting  in  a 
iiovel,  it  bears  the  marks  of  rapid  composition. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  period   could  hardly 


have  been  chosen  which  satisfies  as  perfectly 
the  canons  we  laid  down  at  stai'ting..  It  is  full 
of  adventurous  chances,  striking  contrasts, 
fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,  and  has  for  its 
climax  an  event  unparalleled  in  its  influence 
on  the  destinies  of  England.  The  character 
of  Harold  himself  is  finely  conceived — a  born 
ruler  of  men,  a  nation's  choice,  *  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders  and 
upwards,'  the  goodliest  of  all,  a  king  after 
Carlyle's  own  heart,  and  yet  with  a  touch  of 
weakness  and  irresolution  which  suffices  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  his  equally  brave 
but  warier  Norman  rival.  Of  the  last  great 
battle  we  need  say  nothing,  but  there  are  other 
scenes  in  the  book  little  inferior  to  it  in 
power.  One  in  particular,  the  memorable 
trial  of  Sweyn  before  the  Witana-gemot,  in 
the  great  Hall  of  Westminster,  has  elicited 
the  hearty  admiration  of  the  latest  histori- 
an of  the  Norman  Conquest  In  *  The  Last 
of  the  Barons,'  Lord  Lytton  was  not  so 
happy  in  his  choice  of  subject.  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses  produced  no  such  striking  hero 
as  Wallenstein,  and  even  in  Schiller's  master- 

Eiece,  we  fefel  that  he  has  not  fully  mastered 
is  materials,  and  that  the  main  interest  of 
the  plays  lies  not  in  the  history^  but  the 
loves  of  Thekla  and  Max  Piccolomini.  In  the 
great  King-maker  there  are  not  the  same 
lights  and  shadows  of  character  that  lend  in- 
terest to  Wallenstein,  and  the  episode  of 
Adam  Warner  is  somewhat  tedious.  In 
*  Rienzi '  Lord  Lytton  accomplished  the  feat 
of  modifying  the  generally  received  estimate 
of  a  ,^eat  historical  personage.  The  death 
of  Rienzi  is  as  eloquently  told  as  that  of 
Harold.  The  chief  blot  in  the  novel  is  the 
long  interval  that  elapses  between  the  early 
chapters  and  the  closing  scene. 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  difficulty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  number  of  eminent  men 
who  have  tried  their  hand  on  the  classical 
novel  and  failed,  we  are  inclined  to  assign 
the  palm  to  *  The  Last  Days  of  PompeiL' 
It  goes  far  towards  satisfying  our  two  require- 
ments, it  is  learned  and  it  is  interesting. 
Schoolboys  read  it  with  avidity,  and  German 
scholars  quote  it  Lord  Lytton  used  in  his 
later  years,  with  honest  pride,  to  boast  that 
while  the  native  cicerone  pointed  out  to  each 
traveller  the  house  of  Diomed,  and  the  im- 
pression in  the  sandstone  of  the  neck 
and  bosom  of  Julia,  more  than  thirty 
years  of  antiquarian  research  had  detect- 
ed scarce  one  inaccuracy  in  his  work. 
This  success  was  owing  partly  to  the 
fidelity  of  the  descriptions  which  were  writ- 
ten on  the  spot,  partly  to  the  strict  limits  of 
time  and  space  which  it  observes.  It  was  a 
wise  resolve  of  Lord  Lytton's  to  resist  the 
attractions  "»*  the  Impe    d  city,  and  confine 
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himself  to  the  narrow  but  vivid  stage  of  the 
amall  Campanian  town.  Rome  was  at  that 
date  to  the  rest  of  Italy  what  Paris  is  (or  but 
lately  was)  to  French  provincials.  It  was 
the  social  far  more  even  than  the  political 
capital  of  the  world.  -^The  Italian  towns 
under  Titus  and  the  early  Emperors  enjoy- 
ed considerable  municipal  liberties.  They 
could  elect  their  own  senate,  their  own 
duumvirs  and  sediles.  But  in  fashions,  in 
tastes,  in  literature,  Rome  reigned  supreme. 
No  one  willingly  quitted  Rome  except  as 
governor  of  some  rich  province,  and  to  Rome 
flocked  each  adventurer  from  the  provinces 
who  had  talents  and  ambition  to  rise,  each 
pleasure-seeker  who  had  money  to  spend. 
Pompeii  was  a  Rome  in  miniature,  Rome 
witjii  its  rival  factions  of  the  circus,  its 
Oriental  superstitions,  its  veneering  of  Greek 
art,  its  vice  and  luxury,  and  its  Christian 
martyrs.  This  aspect  of  provincial  life  has 
never  been  lost  sight  of  throughout  the 
novel  Every  road  we  sec  leads  to  Rome, 
but  we  are  kept  spell-bound  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Pompeii. 

Unlike  *  Harold '  or  *  Rienzi,'  the  interest 
here  is  one  of  situation  and  action  rather 
than  of  gharactor.  The  scenes  which  linger 
on  our  memories  longest  are  the  noonday 
excursion  on  the  Campanian  seas,  the  temple 
of  Isis  with  its  hidden  machinery,  the  fune- 
ral pomp  and  dirge  of  the  murdered  Apseci- 
des,  Lydon  perishing  in  the  unequal  struggle, 
the  price  of  which  was  to  have  paid  for  a 
father's  liberty  ;  and  lastly  the  grand  catas- 
trophe, a  subject  which  called  forth  all  Lord 
Lytton's  brilliant  powers.  The  black  cloud 
hanging  like  a  solid  firmament  over  the  de- 
voted'city,  the  vivid  lightning  flash  which  ever 
and  anon  makes  darkness  visible,  the  dense 
downpour  of  ashes  mixed  with  fragment  of 
rock,  the  tixjmbling  earth,  the  tortured  sea, 
and,  more  awful  than  the  lava  toiTent,  the 
flood  of  human  passion  let  loose  and  raging 
in  the  wildest  anarchy  and  impotence, — all 
this  has,  since  Pliny's  day,  been  a  twice- 
told  tale ;  but  never  told  so  well  as  in  the 
pages  of  *  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.' 

Tlie  one  figure  that  stands  out  in  bold  re- 
lief from  this  dark  background  is  that  of 
Nydia,  the  blind  flower-girl.  Her  love  for 
Glaucus,  changing  insensibly  from  childish 
gratitude  to  a  woman's  passion,  recalls  the 
Mignon  of  Wilhelm  Meister;  but  her  blind- 
ness gives  her  an  individuality  of  her  own, 
and  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  the 
character  is  that  the  sentiment  is  too  refined, 
too  modem. 

Where  there  is  so  much  to  admire,  it  may 
seem  ungracious  to  descend  to  minute  criti- 
cism. But  there  is  one  serious  error  of  taste, 
which  in  such  a  master  of  his  craft  as  Lord 


Lytton,  we  cannot  pass  over  in  silence.  The 
feelings  of  most  readers  must  have  been 
shocked  by  finding  introduced  among  the 
characters  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain. 
Setting  aside  the  extreme  improbability, 
there  are  certain  scenes  and  certain  pcrBons 
so  sacred  that  we  dare  not  allow  our  fancy 
to  play  about  them.     Mr.  Browning,  in  his 

*  Epistle  of  Karshish,'  the  Arab  physician, 
has  trodden  on  dangerous  ground.  But  we 
can  pardon  much  to  the  striking  originality 
of  the  conception,  and  there  is  all  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  world  between  reported  speech 
and  the  living  person,  even  when  both  are 
creations  of  fiction  : — 

*  Behold  a  man  raised  up  by  Christ  I 
The  rest  remaineth  unreveaPd ; 
He  told  it  not ;  or  something  seal'd 
The' lips  of  that  Evangelist.' 

We  need  hardly  add  that  this  is  no  fault 
of  irreverence  or  levity,  but  arose  rather  from 
the  desire  of  heightening  the'  vividness  of 
the  picture.  Lord  Lytton  scarcely  touches 
on  sacred  subjects,  but  when  he  does  it  is  in 
a  spirit  of  humble  reverence,  lliere  are 
parts  of  *  Tristram  Shandy '  he  could  never 
have  written,  but,  if  he  had  written  them,  he 
would  never  have  sent  them  forth  bound  up 
with  a  volume  of  sermons. 

But  the  historical  novel  —  that  illicit 
species  of  composition,  as  Carlyle  has  some- 
where called  it — must,  however  ably  execut- 
ed, still  remain  more  or  less  a  tour  deforce. 
It  is  by  his  description  of  English  scenes  in 
modern  times  that  Lord  Lytton  will  be  best 
remembered,  and  of  all  his  works  we  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  the  Caxton  series  will 
live  the  longest,  and  best  perpetuate  his 
fame.  Here  alone  he  found  a  field  for  the 
display  of  all  his  varied  powers,  his  wide 
sympathies,  his  large  experience,  and  his 
practical  knowledge  of  life.  Compare  him 
in  this  respect  with  the  two  foremost  novel- 
ists of  his  time ;  we  shall  find  that  though 
each  of  them  surpassed  him  on  their  own 
ground,  yet  it  was  a  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted sphere  in  which  they  moved.  Thac- 
keray wrote  for  *  the  town.'     Like  Socrates, 

*  the  fields  and  the  trees  would  teach  him 
nothing;'  like  Dr.  Johnson,  *  he  hated  the 
country.'  Dickens,  it  is  true,  wrote  of  the 
country  as  well  as  the  town  ;  but  he  wrote 
like  a  cockney.  Fleet  Street  was  to  him 
what  the  earth  was  to  Antanis ;  and  amid 
the  palaces  and  orange-groves  of  Genoa,  he 
pined  for  the  din  and  stir  and  smoke  of 
London.  Look  again  at  the  classes  of  society 
they  describe ;  we  shall  find  in  each  case  the 
same  limitation.  To  say  that  there  is  not  a 
peasant  in  Thackeray,  nor  a  gentleman  in 
Dickens,  would  be.  perhaps  a  paradox ;  bnt 
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it  will  be  admitted  that  Thackeray  never  de- 
scribes the  lower  ranks  of  life  save  as  they 
affect  the  upper.  He  can  give  us  a  Jeames 
Yellowplush  to  perfection ;  but  a  Peggotty 
(to  take  the  first  of  Dickene^'s  characters  that 
occurs  to  us)  is  utterly  beyond  him.  So,  too, 
Inckens  can  draw  one  of  nature's  gentle- 
men ;  but  that  indefinable  combination, 
the  result  of  birth,  breeding,  and  society, 
with  which  we  associate  the  word  in  its 
narrower  sense — ^in  a  word,  a  Colonel  New- 
come — is  as  far  beyond  his  reach  as  a  Peg- 
gotty is  beyond  Thackeray's.  Lord  Lytton 
can  greet  the  lover  of  the  country  and  the 
lover  of  the  town  alike ;  he  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  cottage  and  the  Pall  Mall  Club ;  and 
though  perhaps  he  fails  in  his  descriptions  of 
middle-class  society,  he  can  pain  with  equal 
ease  the  honest  rustic  and  the  loose  vaga- 
bond, the  country  squire  and  the  London 
politician.  But  what  to  our  mind  constitutes 
the  peculiar  merit  of  the  Caxton  scries  is  the 
true  vein  of  poetry  which  nins  through  them 
all,  gL\ing  life  and  colour  to  each  scene  and 
character,  and  blending  together  the  various 
elements  so  as  to  form  one  harmonious 
whole.  We  do  not  pretend  to  admire  Lord 
Lytton  when,  as  was  sometimes  his  wont, 
though  rarely  in  his  maturer  work,  lie 
mounts  his  Pegasus  and  determines  to  be 
poetical.  When  he  begins  to  talk  of  stars 
and  moonlight,  we  frankly  confess  that  we 
feel  inclined  to  turn  over  the  page.  Then 
he  is  often  eloquent,  rarely  poetical ;  for  to 
quote  Mr.  Mill's  admirable  distinction,  elo- 
quence is  heard,  poetry  orerlieard.  Lord 
Lytton's  poetry  is  rather  that  quality  at 
which  Schiller  hinted  when  he  said  that  the 
roraancist  is  half-brother  to  the  poet,  not 
'the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,'  but  the 
sensibility  and  picturesqueness  which  lends 
pathos  and  vividness  to  the  story.  In  fact 
Mr.  Raskin's  definition  of  poetry,  a  very  im- 
perfect one  in  our  judgment,  would  here  be 
found  appropriate — *  the  suggestion  by  the 
image  of  noble  grounds  for- noble  emotion.' 
(S  the  first  novel  of  the  series,  *  The  Cax- 
tons,'  we  shall  say  nothing,  having  noticed 
it  at  some  length  in  a  former  number  of 
this  Review.*  It  is  able  enough  to  have 
made  the  reputation  of  a  second-rate  author, 
hut  it  serves  only  as  a  prelude  to  that  great 
work  which  marks  the  culminating  point  of 
Lord  Lytton's  genius,  the  work  to  which, 
^th  a  rare  estimate  of  his  own  powers,  he 
has  given  the  singularly  appropriate  title  of 
*  My  Novel'  The  introductory  chapters  by 
which  he  seeks  to  connect  it  with  *  The  Cax- 
tons'  are  poor,  and  he  himself  soon  saw  fit  to 
abandon  the   scheme  of   a  novel   within  a 
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novel.  Pisistratus,  as  we  know  hini.  could 
no  more  have  written  *My  Nover  than 
*  Paradise  Lost.'  But  if  we  except  one  or 
two  melodramatic  scenes,  it  is  throughout 
an  admirable  work.  It  professes  to  have 
no  hero,  but  we  think  we  shall  discover  one 
before  we  have  done.  The  plot  is  complex, 
but  it  is  unfolded  with  mkrvellous  directness 
and  ingenuity,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
digressions,  the  interest  never  for  a  moment 
flags.  It  is  no  bad  test  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  value  of  a  work  of  the  imagination  to 
ask  ourselves  how  many  new  acquaintances 
we  have  made.  With  a  play  of  Shakespeare 
they  would  be  almost  as  many  as  there  are 
dramatis  personce.  With  most  novels  when 
we  have  eliminated  the  walking  gentlemen, 
the  women  with  no  character  at  all,  the 
dwarfs  and  giants,  the  embodied  virtues  and 
vices,  together  with  all  the  crowd  of  eccen- 
tricities and  oddities,  whom  we  only  remem- 
ber by  some  trick  of  the  voice  or  some 
constantly  recurring  catch-word,  we  are 
lucky  if  we  find  remaining  one  or  two  crea- 
tures of  flesh  and  blood,  men  and  women  of 
like  passions  with  ourselves.  Let  us  apply 
this  touchstone  to  *  My  Novel.'  What  a 
motley  crowd  our  memory  summons  up ;  no 
long  line  of  ghastly  phantoms,  but  living 
men  and  women,  each  of  whom  we  have 
known  or  might  have  known  ouraelres. 
There  is  the  bluff  old  country  squire  as  he 
existed  before  the  days  of  steam^ploughs  and 
laborers'  strikes,  an  embodiment  of  the  vir- 
tues of  a  feudal  age,  as  Squire  Western  is  of 
the  vices.  There  is  his  wife,  fit  to  ride  pillion 
behind  her  lord.  There  is  the  old-fashioned 
parson,  such  a  parson  as  Goldsmith  depict- 
ed in  his  *  Deserted  Village'  and  his  immortal 
vicar,  a  parson  in  whom  George  Herbert 
would  have  recognised  a  kindred  soul 
There  is  Dick  Avenel,  the  Americanized 
Englishman,  not  such  as  we  know  him  from 
the  broad  farce  of  *  Martin  Chuzzlewit,'  or 
the  caricatures  of  *  Punch,'  but  (allowing  for 
personal  idiosyncrasies)  the  true  Yankee, 
big,  blustering,  sharp  as  a  needle,  but  honest, 
warm-hearted,  and  generous  withal ;  the  ex- 
poser  of  humbugs ;  the  freetrader,  *  who  likes 
competition  to  a  certain  extent,  but  thinks 
there  may  be  too  much  of  it ;'  the  social 
radical,  whose  crowning  ambition  is  Jo  be 
knighted;  the  good-natured  friend  we  all 
know,  *who  is  always  wounding  you  in 
some  delicate  little  fibre,  not  from  malice,  but 
from  the  absence  of  all  delicate  little  fibres 
of  his  own.'  There  is  Leonard  Fairfield, 
who,  like  the  youth  in  Alphonse  Karr's  *  Fort 
en  Themes,'  makes  his  first  start  in  life  as  the 
prize  boy  of  his  village ;  but,  unlike  Karr's 
hero,  more  than  fulfils  his  early  promise,  and 

vfhd  *  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar,'  and 
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from  a  bookseller's  drudge   becomes  by  the 
force  df' patient  genius  a  great  author.*  There 
are  the  two  critics,  one  slightly  sketched,  the 
shrewd  man  of  business,  who  has  won  suc- 
cess by  honest  industry  and  plain  common- 
sense  ;  the  other,  a  finished  portrait,  so  real 
that  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  taken 
from   life,  poor,  honest,   reckless,  ne'er-do- 
well   John   Burley,  a  very   Falstaff  among 
authors — never  sober,  never  solvent,  but  al- 
ways genial,  always  witty,  preserving  through 
a  wild  and  dissipated  life  something  of   the 
innocence  and   freshness  of  his  childhood, 
and  on  his  death-bed,  like  Falstaff,  babbling 
of  green  fields.    A.nd,  lastly,  there  is  our  old 
friend  Dr.  Riccabocca,  for  though  we  recog- 
nize  him   chiefly   by  his  pipe,  his  red  um- 
brella, and  his  Machiavellian  proverbs,  stiU, 
when  we  strip  him  of  all  his  theatrical  pro- 
perties, there  still  remains  a  true  man,  a  soft- 
hearted cynic,  a  simple  sage,  a  philosopher 
prepared   for  either  fate.     We  might  add 
more,  and  doubtless  many  admirers  of  *  My 
Novel '  will  consider  that  we  have  done  bare 
justice  to  the  characters,  but  we  prefer  to  err 
on  the  side  of  omission,  and  of  the  characters 
we  have  above  described,  we  may  safely  as- 
sert that  there  is  not   one  which  is  not  an 
original   creation,  or  which  fails  to  satisfy 
the    requirements   with  which   we   started. 
Of  the  two  heroines  we  have  said  nothing, 
as  on  their  merits  opinions  are  likely  to  differ. 
Women  are  confessedly  harder  to  di  aw  than 
men,  not   for  the   satirist's  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  are  distinguished  by  finer  shades 
of   character,  and   are   generally  centres  of 
action,  rarely  actors  themselves.     And   un- 
doubtedly Lord   Lytton   is   not  so   happy 
in   his   delineation  of   Women.     Helen   in- 
terests us   chiefly  as   she   affects  Leonard. 
The  child  lovers   are  a  Paul  and  Virginia 
transplanted   to   an  English  soil,  and  if  we 
miss  the  ideal  charm  and  the  gorgeous  tropi- 
cal scenery  which   have  immortalized  Saint- 
Pierre's  chef  d^ceuvre^  we  have  instead  the 
inimitable  description  of  their  struggles  with 


*  We  may  notice  in  passing  the  consummate 
skill  with  which  Lord  Lytton  hns  overcome  the 
difficulty  of  introducing  into  a  novel  a  j]:reat  au- 
thor, it  is  obvious  tliat  he  cannot  give  us  a 
summary  of  his  works  or  extracts  from  them, 
for  then  he  had  better  have  written  the  works 
themselves.  Most  novelists  show  us  the  author 
in  private  life,  and  content  themselves  with  as- 
suring us,  on  their  -word  of  honor,  that  he  is  a 
great  author.  Lord  Lytton  conveys  to  our  ima- 
gination an  adequate  idea  of  Fairfield's  genius 
by  portraying  the  effects  which  his  book  pro- 
duces on  each  of  the  characters  in  the  novel. 
The  cold-blooded  Randal,  the  impressionable 
Marchesa.  tlie  prosaic  Mrs.  Dale,  are  all  fasci- 
nated by  it ;  and  Mr.  Dale  thinks  it  might  have 
been  written  by  his  oracle.  Professor  Moss. 


poverty  in  a  London  lodging  and  the  garden 
scene  at  Ivy  Cottage. 

But  of  the  two  we  confess  we  prefer 
Violante.  To  the  unconscious  grace  and 
the  innate  nobility,  which  rightly  or  wrongly 
we  associate  with  high  birth  and  a  long  line 
of  ancestors,  she  adds  something  of  the 
energy  and  modest  boldness  of  the  Viola  in 
*  Twelfth  Night,'  and  possibly  Lord  Lytton 
ma)'^,  with  the  name,  have  borrowed  from 
Shakespeare  the  hint  for  her  relations  with 
L'Estrange. 

We   have   purposely    omitted    the  two 
principal  characters,  for  they  require  to  be 
treated  of  separately,  being  the   point  on 
which  the  action  of  the  novel  turns.     Audley 
Egerton  and  Harley  L'Estrange  begin  life 
as  *  chums'  at   Eton.     Egerton  is  the  older, 
stronger,  and  more  energetic  of  the  two ;  and 
between  him  and  the  shy,  dreamy,  delicate 
Lord  L'Estrange  there   springs  up  one  of 
those  romantic  friendships  which  arc  com- 
mon among  schoolboys,  often  silly  and  de- 
moralizing, but   sometimes   ennobling  and 
beautifying  two  lives.     When  we  next  sec 
them,  L'Estrange  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
girl  wholly  beneath  him  in  rank,  the  daugh- 
ter of  retired  tradespeople   and  the  portegee 
of  his  lady  mother.     But   Nora  Avcnel  is 
represented   as   one  of   Nature's  ladies,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  and  a  poetess  of  no  mean 
powers.  Lady  Lansmere  hastens  to  send  her 
where  she  will  be  out  of  her  son's  way,  and 
she,  who  feels  no  warmer  sentiment  than  aflfcc- 
tion  and  admiration  for  L'  Estrange,  wilUng- 
ly   departs.     Harley   flies   to    Egerton  for 
consolation,  and  induces  him  to  act  as  his 
advocate  with  Nora,  whom  he  is  allowed  to 
visit  as  being  Pami  de  la  maison.     He  be- 
gins by  honestly  pleading  his  friend's  cause, 
and  at  this  point  it  is  that  the  moral  interest 
of  the   plot   begins.     For  insensibly,  as  he 
urges  his  friend's  hopeless  suit,  he  finds  him- 
self  fascinated   by  tiie   sweetness,  the  mo- 
desty, and   the   genius   of   Nora.     But  he 
battles  like  an  honest  mau  against  his  grow- 
ing passion,  determined  to  crush  it  in  tlie 
bud,  and  he  would  doubtless  have  succeeded 
had  he  not  in  an  unlucky  hour  discovered 
by  an  accident  that,  while  pleading  for  his 
friend,  he  had  won  her  heart  himself.     It  is 
a  hard  struggle  between  love  and  duty  to  re- 
sign those  we  love,  but  it  is  still  harder  to  fly 
from  those  who   love  us.     Even  if  Audlev 
had  adopted  the  other  alternative  and  at  once 
informed   Harley,  he   might  have  lost  his 
friend,  but  no  one  who  knew  the  facts  of 
the  case  could  have  blamed  him.    As  it  is,  he 
cannot  bring  himself  to  sacrifice  cither  his  love 
or  his  friendship,  and   from  this   weakness 
arises   the   whole    dramatic   interest  of  the 
novel:     He  whom  in  every  other  relation  of 
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life  we  know  as  the  soul  of  honour,  for  once 
stoops  to  dissimulation.  He  waits  for  a  con* 
venient  season  to  tell  his  secret,  and  that 
season  never  comes.  Harley  lives  on  still 
feeding  on  empty  hopes,  and,  when  at  last 
he  learns  that  Nora  is  dead,  he  flings  aside 
as  blasphemy  to  her  memory  Andley's  first 
hints  that  «he  had  loved  another,  and  con- 
tinues to  cling  to  the  dead  love  as  desperate- 
ly as  he  had  to  the  living.  The  desire  of  his 
eyes  is  taken  from  him,  the  bloom  of  his 
life  is  gone,  and  the  gallant  soldier,  the  con- 
summate orator,  the  darling  of  society,  finds 
everywhere  nothilig  but  vanity  and  ermui. 
With  Egerton,  too,  concealment  is  like  '  the 
worm  r  the  bud '  cankering  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  naturally  reserved  but 
generous  disposition.  He  flings  himself  for 
relief  into  the  world  of  politics,  and  attains 
the  height  of  his  ambition,  but  the  one  de- 
ceit clings  to  him  Uke  a  coat  of  Nessus  and 
eats  the  heart  out  of  the  strong  man.  At 
ket  the  discovery  comes.  With  marvellous 
skill  the  various  threads  of  the  story  are 
gathered  up,  and  we  wait  with  hushed  breath 
for  the  catastrophe.  How  the  final  blow  is 
averted  and  revenge  turned  to  pity  we  need 
not  stay  to  tell.  In  the  closing  scenes  Lord 
Lytton  puts  forth  all  his  dramatic  power, 
and  we  Icnow  of  no  passage  fuller  of  simple 
and  genuine  pathds  than  that  which  de- 
scribes the  final  reconciliation :  but  while  we 
admire  Harley's  ma^animity,it  is  with  Eger- 
ton, humbled,  stricken,  and  dying,  that  our 
sympathies  finally  rest,  and  we  may  now 
pronounce  with  confidence  that  the  hero  of 
'  My  Novel '  is  Audley  Egerton.  It  is  not 
only  pity  for  the  great  man  struggling  with 
adversity  that  moves  our  sympathy,  but  the 
consciousness  that  his  character  is  fashioned 
from  the  heart  outwards.  In  Egerton  we 
see  tJbie  workings  of  the  lieart  laid  bare,  and 
discover  the  ultimate  springs  of  human 
action.  Harley,  genuine  as  he  is,  is  more 
theatrical. 

In  painting  '  the  varieties  of  English  life ' 
Lord  Lytton  enjoyed  one  great  ^vantage 
over  his  brother-artists.  As  we  must  again 
refer  to  his  two  great  contemporaries,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  premise  that  our  purpose  is  to 
iHustrate  a  particular  merit,  not  to  provoke 
a  general  comparison,  which  Lord  Ljtton 
himself  would  have  been  the  first  to  depre- 
cate. We  need  hardly  add  that  it  is  no  dis- 
paragement of  the  genius  of  Thackeray  or 
Dickens  to  remark  that  they  were  neither  of 
them,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  politicians. 
Of  the  politics  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and 
the  Georges,  or  rather  of  the  cabals  and  in- 
trigues into  which  the  politics  of  those  days 
resolved  themselves,  lliackeray  knew  more 
than  •  most    men.     But  there    he  '  stopped 
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short.  With  that  admirable  appreciation  of 
his  own  powers,  which  marks  his  genius,  he 
was  never  tempted  to  transgress  the  limits  of 
his  own  experience;  and  m  all  his  novels 
there  is  not  a  single  political  character.  Dick- 
ens, too,  though  a  social  reformer,  was,  for 
so  great  a  man,  singulariy  ignorant  of  the 
history  and  traditions  of  Enghsh  politics, 
and  with  equal  wisdom  refused  either  to  br 
or  to  paint  a  British  legislator.  Lord  Lyt 
ton,  on  the  other  hand,  mixed  from  hii 
eariiest  youth  in  the  world  of  politics, 
and  he  turned  his  political  experience 
to  the  sarhe  account  as  a  novelist  that 
Gibbon  did  his  service  in  the  Militia  as  an 
historian.  Let  us  not  for  a  moment  be  .sup- 
posed to  be  depreciating  Lord  Lytton's  ser- 
vices as  a  statesman,  or  his  success  as  an 
orator.  What  we  mean  to  say  is  that  litera- 
ture was  never  to  Lord  Lytton  what  it  has 
often  been,  and  is  at  the  present  moment,  to 
our  greatest  statesmen — the  relaxation  of 
their  leisure  hours,  the  solace  of  their  old 
age,  but  rather  the  pursuit  and  devotion  of 
his  life.  Doubtless  oe  might  have  won  a 
still  higher  place  in  politics  if  he  had  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  his  favourite  studies,  and 
like  i^erton,  to  throw  himself  into  the  vor- 
tex of  public  life.  As  it  was,  even  though 
for  some  time  a  prominent  actor  on  the  stage, 
he  always  remained  the  calm  observer,  and 
in  *  My  Novel  *  he  has  gathered  up  the  rich- 
est and  ripest  fruits  of  his  observation. 
Hitherto,  in  reviewing  such  well-known 
works,  we  have  avoided  quotations.  But, 
before  taking  leave  of  *  My  Novel,'  we  can- 
not deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transfer- 
ring to  our  pages  a  leaf  from,  perhaps,  the 
most  graphic  scene  in  all  Lord  Lytton's  writ- 
ings, certain  as  we  are  that  our  readers  will 
thank  us  for  the  opportunity  of  reviving  their 
recollections  of  the  Lansmere  election  : — 

*  These  preparatory  orations  over,  a  dead  si- 
lence sucbeeded,  and  Audley  Egerton  arose. 

*At  the  first  few  sentences,  all  felt  they 
were  in  the  presence  of  one  accustomed  to  com- 
mand attention,  and  to  give  to  opinions  the 
weight  of  recognised  authority.  The  slowness 
of  Uie  measured  accents,  the  composure  of  the 
manly  aspect,  the  decorum  of  the  simple  ges- 
tures— all  bespoke  and  all  became  the  minister 
of  a  great  empire,  who  had  less  agitated  assem- 
bries  by  impassioned  eloquence  than  compelled 
their  silent  respect  to  the  views  of  sagacity  and 
experience.  But  what  might  have  been  formal 
and  didactic  in  another,  was  relieved  in  Egerton 
by  ^at  air,  tone,  bearing  of  a  gentleman^  which 
have  a  charm  for  the  most  plebeian  audience. 
He  had  eminently  these  attributes  in  private 
life,  but  they  became  far  more  conspicuous 
whenever  he  had  to  appear  in  public  The 
senatorius  decor  seemed  a  phrase  coined  for 
him. 

*  Audley  commenced  with  notice  of  his  ad- 
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versaries  in  that  language  of  ihigh  courtesy 
which  is  so  hecoming  to  superior  station,  and 
which  augiu^  better  for  victory  than  the  most 
pointed  diatribes  of  hostile  declamation.  In- 
clining his  head  towards  Avenel,  he  expressed 
regret  that  he  should  be  opposed  by  a  gentle- 
man whose  birth  naturally  endeared  him  to  the 
town,  of  which  he  was  a  distinguished  native, 
and  whose  honourable  ambition  was  in  itself  a 
proof  of  the  admirable  nature  of  that  Consti- 
tution, which  admitted  the  lowJiest  to  rise  to 
its  distinctions,  while  it  compelled  the  loftiest 
to  labour  and  compete  for  those  honours  which 
were  the  most  coveted,  because  they  Were  de- 
rived from  the  tnist  of  their  countrymen,  and 
dignified  by  the  duties  which  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility entailed.  He  paid  a  passing  but 
generous  compliment  to  the  reputed  abilities  of 
Leonard  Fairfield;  and,  alluding  with  appro- 
priate grace  to  the  interest  he  had  ever  taken  in 
the  success  of  youth  striving  for  place  in  the 
van  of  the  new  generation  that  marched  on  to 
replace  the  old,  he  implied  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider Leonard  as  opposed  to  himself,  but  rather 
as  an  emulous  competitor  for  a  worthy  prize 
with  his  "  own  young  and  valued  friend,  Mr. 
Ranald  Leslie."  "  They  are  happy  at  their 
years  1"  said  the  statesman  with  a  certain  pa- 
thos. **  In  the  future  they  see  nothing  to  fear, 
in  the  past  they  have  nothing  to  defend.  It  is 
not  so  with  me.*'  And  then,  passing  on  to  the 
vague  insinuations  or  bolder  charges  against 
himself  and  his  policy  proffered  by  the  pre- 
ceding speakers,  Audley  gathered  himself  up 
and  paused,  for  his  eyes  here  rested  on  the  re- 
porters seated  around  the  table  just  below  him ; 
and  he  recognised  faces  not  unfamiliar  to  his 
recollection  when  metropolitan  assemblies  had 
hung  on  the  words  which  fell  from  lips  then 
privileged  to  advise  a  king.  And  involuntarily 
It  occurred  to  the  ex-minister  to  escape  alto- 
gether from  this  contracted  audience— this 
election,  with  all  its  associations  of  pain — and 
address  himself  wholly  to  that  vast  and  invisi- 
ble public  to  which  these  reporters  would  trans- 
mit his  ideas.  At  this  thought  his  whole  man- 
ner gradually  changed.  His  eye  became  fixed 
on  the  farthest  verge  of  the  crowd ;  his  tones 
grew  more  solemn  in  their  deep  and  sonorous 
swell.  He  began  to  review  and  to  vindicate  his 
whole  political  life.  He  spoke  of  the  measures 
ho  had  aided  to  pass — of  his  part  in  the  laws 
which  now  ruled  the  land.  He  touched  lightly, 
but  with  pride,  on  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  opinions  he  had  represented.  He  allud- 
ed to  his  neglect  of  his  own  private  fortunes ; 
but  in  what  detail,  however  minute,  in  the  pub- 
lic business  committed  to  his  charge,  could  even 
an  enemy  accuse  him  of  neglect  ?  The  allusion 
was,  no  doubt,  intended  to  prepare  the  public 
lor  the  news,  that  the  wealth  of  Audley  Eger- 
ton  was  gone.  Finally,  he  came  to  the  ques- 
tions that  then  agitated  the  day  ;  and  made  a, 
general  but  masterly  exposition  of  the  policy 
which,  under  the  changes  he  foresaw,  he  should 
recommend  his  party  to  adopt 

*  Spoken  to  the  motley  assembly  in  that 
Town-hall,  Audley' s  speech  extended  to  a 
circle  of  interests  too  wide  for  their  sympathy. 
But  that  assembly  he  heeded  not— he  forgot 


it  The  reporters  understood  him,  as  their 
flying  pens  followed  words  which  they  presumed 
neither  to  correct  nor  to  abridge.  Audley's 
speech  was  addressed  to  the  nation ;  the  speech 
of  a  man  in  whom  the  nation  yet  recognised  a 
chief— desiring  to  clear  all  misrepresentatioa 
from  his  past  career — calculating,  if  life  were 
spared  to  him,  on  destinies  higher  than  he  had 
yet  fulfilled — issuing  a  manifesto  of  principles 
to  be  carried  later  into  power,  and  planting  & 
banner  round  which  the  divided  sections  of  a 
broken  host  might  yet  rally  for  battle  and  for 
conquest  Or,  perhaps,  in  the  deeps  of  his 
heart  (not  even  comprehended  by  reporters, 
nor  to  be  divined  by  the  public),  the  uncertainty 
of  life  was  more  felt  than  the  hope  of  ambition ; 
and  the  statesman  desired  to  leave  behind  him 
one  full  vindication  of  ihsX public  integrity  and 
honour  on  which,  at  least,  his  conscience 
acknowledged  not  a  stain.  **For  more  than 
twenty  years,"  said  Audley,  in  conclusion,  "  I 
have  known  no  day  in  which  I  have  not  lived 
for  my  country.  I  may  at  times  have  opposed 
the  wish  of  the  people — I  may  oppose  it  now — 
but,  so  far  as  I  can  form  a  judgment,  only 
because  I  prefer  their  welfare  to  their  wish. 
And  if — as  I  believe — ^there  have  been  occasions 
on  which,  as  one  amongst  men  more  renowned, 
I  have  amended  the  laws  of  England— confirmed 
her  safety,  extended  her  commerce,  upheld  her 
honour — I  leave  the  rest  to  the  censure  of  my 
enemies,  and  (his  voice  trembled)  to  the  charity 
of  my  friends." ' 

The  third  novel  of  the  Trilogy  we  mii.4 
dismiss  much  more  briefly  that  it  deserves. 
For  so  prolific  a  writer  it  is  marvellous  how, 
little  Lord  Lytton  repeats  himself.  Still,  in , 
many  of  the  characters  and  in  the  plot  of' 

*  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?'  we  are  reminded 
of  *My  Novel.'  It  is  not  a  replica  by  a, 
painter,  but  rather  variations  on  the  same, 
theme  by  a  musician.  Guy  Darrell  has  many, 
of  the  features  of  Egerton,  with  much  of 
Hariey's  imaginative  nature  added :  Lionel 
is  Leonard  minus  the  poet:  the  plot,  too,, 
different  as  it  is,  produces  the  same  sort  of 
effect  that  we  procure  by  a  turn  of  thci 
kaleidoscope,  only,  as  in  Mr.  Browning's 
secondary   lunar  rainbow,   the   colours  are, 

*  fainter,  flushier,  flightier ;'  or,  to  take  another, 
less  fanciful  comparison,  *  My  Novel '  seems 
to  us  to  reproduce  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  full  manhood,  *  What  will  be  do  with  it  \  *' 
the  mellow  beauty  of  old  age.  But  Gentle- 
man Waife  is  a  perfectly  new  character, 
drawn  with  all  the  tender  delicacy  of  ftj 
Sophocles — the  old  man,  who,  for  the  sake^ 
of  screening  a  dissolute  and  criminal  sod, 
consents  to  undergo  transportation,  and  fori 
years  to  bear  the  imputation  of  a  felon  ;j 
struggling  against  poverty  for  the  support  of i 
his  grandchild,  with  the  same  shift  and 
calm  philosophy  as  Br.  Riccabocca ;  dread- 
ing success  more  than  failure  because  it 
brings  notoriety,   refusing   each   proffer  of 
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friendship,  and  loving  darkness  because  his 
deeds  are  good  and  his  son's  evil.  Almost  as 
powerfully  told  is  the  story  of  a  wooian's  de- 
votion to  the  same  villain,  a  *  monsirum  nulla 
fifiuU  redemptum.'*  We  cannot  help  con- 
trasting the  treatment  of  a  similar  situation 
by  the  greatest  of  living  French  novelists. 
In  Leone  Leoni  there  is  a  strange  fascination, 
but  it  is  *  a  fascination  of  corruption.'  * 
Like  Coleridge's  Wedding  guest,  we  are 
compelled  to  listen  against  our  will,  but  no 
one  would  peruse  the  book  a  second  time ; 
it  leaves  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  or,  as  a 
French  critic  has  said  of  the  impression 
produced  by  reading  Balzac,  *  On  a  en  vie  de 
se  brosser  les  habits  et  de  se  nettoyer  les 
dents.'  In  the  story  of  Arabella  Crane  and 
Loosely  there  is  not  less  passion  than  in 
Leoni,  but  the  physical  side  is  just  hinted 
at  and  passed  over,  and  the  spiritual  element 
emphasized  and  expanded. 

As  no  criticism  of  Lord  Lytton's  works 
could  pretend  to  completeness  without  some 
notice  of  his  excellencies  as  a  painter  of 
scenery,  and  one  of  the  chief  beauties  of 
*What  will  he  do  with  it?'  consists  in  its 
descriptions  of  English  landscape,  we  choose 
this  place  for  the  few  remarks  we  have  to 
make.  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  commenting  on  the 
false  sentiment  and  deadness  to  art  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  asseits  that  in  all  the 
novels  of  Smollett,  Fielding,  and  Sterne, 
there  is  not  a  single  expression  of  true  de- 
light in  sublime  nature;  and  if  we  give 
proper  emphasis  to  the  word  *  sublime,'  this 
is,  perhaps,  no  exaggeration.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  the  first  English  novelist  who 
taught  the  art  of  elaborating  the  background 
from  which  his  figures  stand  out — an  art 
which,  in  some  of  his  novels,  he  has  carried 
so  far  that  our  interest  depends  as  much  on 
the  scenery  as  on  the  Characters.  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  indeed,  has  none  of  this  sublimity  which 
Mr.  Ruskin  desiderates  in  Fielding,  and  of 
which  Scott  is  so  great  a  master.  He  is  a 
dweller  in  the  plain,  and  of  the  grandeur  and 
mystery  of  mountains  he  knows  nothing. 
When,  as  in  the  scene  at  the  Devil's  Crag 
in  *  Eugene  Aram,'  he  attempts  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature,  he  does  attain  to  a  certain 
weird  picturesqueness ;  but  it  recalls  the 
*  Freischtltz '  and  *  Fra  Diavolo,'  rather  than 
the  *  heath  near  Forres,'  or  Dirk  Hatteraick's 
cave,  the  *antres  vast'  of  Salvator  Rosa 
rather  than  the  forest  backgrounds  of  Titian. 
Far  more  life-like  is  his  drawing  of  the 
Cambridgeshire  fens  in  his  earliest  novel, 
the  stormy  ride  from  Newmarket,  and  the 
scene  of  Sir  John   Tyrrell's  f   murder,  the 


*  Mr.  Pater's  happy  phrase  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  Leonardo's  Head  of  Medusa, 
t  The  name  is  a  curious  and  probably  nn- 


swollen  dykes,  the  dripping  hedgerows,  the 
one  gnarled  giant-like  tree,  and  the  sullen 
pool  with  the  ghastly  object  at  its  margin. 
But  it  is  with  the  scenery  of  the  Home 
Counties  that  Lord  Lytton  was  m  jtt  famihar. 
Like  Charles  Lamb,  he  loved  *  the  pretty 
pastoral  walks  of  hearty,  homely,  loving 
Hertfordshire,'  and  he  lingers  over  each 
familiar  feature  with  all  the  faithful  fondness 
of  an  old  lover.  His  landscapes  belong  to 
the  English  pastoral  school,  not  the  false 
school  of  Pope  and  Gay,  but  the  pastoral  of 
Cowper  and  Tennyson ;  at  times  he  even 
reminds   us  of   poets   of  an  older  day,  of 

*  meadows  enamelled  with  all  sorts  of  eye- 
pleasing  flowers,'  of  *  the  shepherd's  bey 
piping  as  though  he  should  never  be  old  ; ' 
of  the  hills  and  vales  of  Arcady,  The 
lordly  park  with  dell  and  dingle,  lake  and 
islet,  the  deep-sunk  lane  with  mossy  banks 
and  creeping  woodbine,  overarching  elms  and 
peeps  of  blue  sky  beyond,  the  shallow  trout- 
stream  winding  round  osier-beds,  where  the 
deer  come  to  drink,  and  the  silver  minnows 
flash  in  the  sun ;  the  ride  through  the  forest, 
the  row  down  the  Thames,  the  picnic  by  the 
brook :  all  these  he  paints  as  only  an  artist 
and  a  lover  of  nature  can.  And  there  is 
another  rare  merit  in  his  sketches  which  he 
shares  with  an  older  generation  of  novelists, 
with  Cervantes,  Fielding,  and  Le  Sa^e,  the 
scenery  is  seldom  introduced  merely  for 
eflect,  never  to  fill  a  gap  in  the  canvas ;  the 
figures  always  occupy  the  foreground ;  the 
novelist  is  never  merged  in  the  artist 

Of  the  remaining  group,  the  novels  of 
mystery,  it  behoves  us  to  speak  more  diffi- 
dently. None  have  provoked  so  much  or 
srfch  divergent  criticism.  Some  have  classed 
them  with  those  romances  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, which  inspired  our  ancestors  with  awe 
and  seem  so  childish  to  us,  with  Horace 
Walpole's  <  Castle  of  Otranto '  and  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  *  Mysteries  of  Udolpho.'  Others  have 
considered  mem  the  most  remarkable  and 
genuine  of  all  Lord  Lytton's  works.  With- 
out endorsing  either  of  these  extreme  opin- 
ions, we  may,  for  our  own  part,  admire  the 
originality  of  the  conceptions,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  execution  is  imperfect,  and  in 
part  even  bungling.  How  far  the  supernatu- 
ral lies  within  the  novelist's  province  is  a 
question  well  worth  discussing  at  length.  It 
will  be  enough  for  us  to  indicate  its  main 
bearings.  In  the  preface  to  *A  Strange 
Story,'  Lord  Lytton  asserts  his  right  as  a 
novelist  to  avail  himself  of  marvellous  agen- 
cies, a  right,  he  adds,  which  has  been  claimed 
by   all  imaginative   writers.     He  quotes  as 

conscious  plagiarism  from  Godwin's  onte  famous 

•  Caleb  Williams/  where  a  Mr.  Tvrrel  is  the 
mordored  man. 
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his  authorities  Epic  poetry,  in  which  a  super- 
natural machinery  has  been  deemed  indispen- 
sable, and  the  Drama  of  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  in  which  it  plays  so  large  a  part. 
But  this  analogy  will  not  stand.  Doubtless 
the  novel  has  long  outgrown  Johnson's  fa- 
mous definition — *a  small  tale,  generally  of 
love' — but  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
has  not  changed,  '  its  end,  both  at  the  first 
and  now,  was  and  is,  to  hold  as  'twere  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,  to  show  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.' 
This  definition,  if  allowed,  might  seem  at 
first  sight,  at  least  in  a  sceptical  age  like  the 
present,  wholly  to  exclude  the  supernatural 
element  from  the  novel ;  but  a  closer  conside- 
ration will  show  that  though  its  limits  are 
narrowly  circumscribed,  it  still  must  have  a 
place.  Beyond  this  world  of  sense,  of  mar- 
rying and  giving  in  marriage,  there  lies  about 
us  another  worid,  which  the  most  prosaic, 
the  most  positivist  of  us,  cannot  wholly  ex- 
clude, the  world  of  dreams,  of  shadows,  pi 
unrealities,  of  magic.  The  Eastern  vampire, 
the  Irish  banshee,  the  Scotch  wraith,  the 
English  haunted  house,  the  very  horseshoe 
we  hang  on  our  door,  the  salt  we  throw  over 
our  shoulder,  are  all  the  dead  or  dying  eidola 
of  this  world,  and  belong,  therefore,  rather 
to  the  antiquarian  who  revivifies  the  past 
than  to  the  novelist  who  paints  the  present. 
But  there  is  another  region  of  ideas  which 
must  have  a  special  charm  for  the  author  who 
attempts  to  translate  the  thought  of  the 
present  day  into  the  language  of  fiction.  We 
may  call  it  the  preternatural  as  distinguished 
from  the  above,  the  supernatural.  The 
guesses  of  science,  its  yet  unverified  hypothe- 
ses, the  speculations  of  visionaries  which 
science  refuses  to  listen  to,  nay  even  the  de- 
lusions and  quackeries  which  science  lias  ex- 
posed, so  long  as  they  still  keep  their  hold 
on  the  popular  imagination, — mesmerism, 
clairvoyance,  table-turning,  spirit-rapping, — 
are  all  the  legitimate  property  of  the  novelist. 
*  Utopia,'  the  *  New  Atlantis,' and  we  may 
now  add  the  *  Coming  Race,*  are  indeed  ro- 
mances, not  novels  ;  but  a  very  slight  recast- 
ing, an  addition  of  probable  circumstances, 
a  biotfraphical  substratum,  wouW  suffice  to 
turn  Six  three  into  admirable  novels. 

It  is  with  this  latter,  and  far  more  inter- 
esting, class  of  mysteries  that  Lord  Lytton 
concerns  himself.  Great  writers,  as  a  rule, 
are  more  attracted  by  the  problems  of  the 
present  than  the  past,  and  depict  mostly  the 
age  in  which  they  live.  And  undoubtedly 
in  selecting  this  topic.  Lord  Lytton  has  ex- 
pressed one  of  the  most  marked  characteris- 
tics of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present 
generation  has  witnessed  the  rise  and  tril 
umphs  of  science,  the  extent  and  marves  of- 


which  Bacon's  fancy  never  conceived,  simul- 
taneously with  superstitions  grosser  than  any 
which  Bacon's  age  believed.  The  one  is,  in 
fact,  the  natural  reaction  from  the  other. 
The  more  science  seeks  to  exclude  the  mi- 
raculous and  reduce  all  nature,  animate  and 
inanimate,  to  an  invariable  law  of  sequences, 
the  more  does  the  natural  instinct  of  man  re- 
bel and  seek  an  outlet  for  those  obstinate 
questionings,  those  *  blank  mi^vings  of  a 
creature  moving  about  in  worlds  not  reaHzed,' 
taking  refuge  m  delusions  as  degrading  as 
any  of  .the  so-called  Dark  Ages.  If  we 
needed  a  proof  of  this  we  need  only  turn  to 
America.  That  cbntinent  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  shrewd  hard  matter-of-fact  com- 
mon sense,  which  has  invented  the  steam 
printing-press,  the  sewing-machine,  the  reap- 
mg-machine,  which  has  evolved  that  form  of 
government  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle  and  De 
Tocqueville  believe  the  whole  civilized  world 
is  tending,  has  also  been  the  cradle  of  Spirit- 
ualism and  Mormonism.  That  America,  of 
which  her  greatest  living  writer  has  said  that 
*  she  is  the  most  common-schooled  and  least 
cultivated  people  in  the  world,'  which  her 
greatest  deceased  writer  describes  as  *  a  coun- 
try where  there  is  no  shadow,  no  antiquity, 
no  mystery,  nor  anything  but  common-place 
prosperity,'  has  struck  oijt  for  herself  one, 
and  only  one,  original  line  in  literature — ^these 
tales  of  shadow  and  mystery. 

It  was  this  revolt  from  the  materialistic 
tendencies  of  the  age  which  inspired  *  Zano- 
ni '  and  *  A  Strange  Story.'  *  Zanoni '  is  the 
contemplation  of  our  positive  life  through  a 
spiritual  medium.  *A  Strange  Story'  is 
written  to  show  that  without  some  gleams  of 
the  supernatural  man  is  not  man  nor  nature 
nature.  Both  works  illustrate  and  supple- 
ment each  other,  and  we  cannot,  as  we  have 
done  heretofore,  consider  one  apart  Apply- 
ing to  them  the  first  and  most  obvious  test 
which  any  work  that  deals  with  the  super- 
natural is  bound  to  satisfy,  they  both  of 
them,  but  the  *  Strange  Story'  in  a  far  higher 
degree,  produce  Terror,  a  sense  of  avast  CTn- 
known,  a  world  of  which  we  are  not  denizens, 
a  universal  life  around  us.  It  is  a  power 
which  few  writers  of  the  Romance  races  have 
possessed,  it  is  not  uncommon  among  those 
of  German  origin.  Coleridge  has  it  pre-emi- 
nently. Christabel  chills  ^ur  blood  long 
after  we  have  reached  the  years  which  bring 
the  philosophic  mind.  The  *  Ancient  Mari- 
ner' still  holds  us  with  his  glittering  eye,— 

*'  Like  one  that  on  a  lonesome  road 

Doth  walk  in  fear  and  dread. 
And  having  once  turned  round  walks  oo, 

And  turns  no  more  his  head : 
Because  he  knows  a  frightful  fi^id 
Doth  close  behind  him  tread.' 
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There  is  a  story  of  Tieck's,  the  *  Runnen- 
beig/  which  affords  a  good  example  of  what 
we  mean.  A  young  hunter,  deep  in  the 
heart  of  the  mountains,  unthinkingly  pulls  a 
straggling  root  from  the  ground,  and  on  the 
iostaDt  hears  with  affright  a  stifled  moan  uu- 
dei^ound  dying  downwards  in  doleful  tones, 
and  shudders  as  if  he  had  unawares  touched 
the  wound  of  which  the  dying  frame  of  na* 
tore  was  expiring  in  its  agony.  Not  un- 
worthy to  be  placed  beside  tnese  is  the  scene 
in  ^Zanoni,'  where  Glyndon  is  for  the  second 
time  in  Mejnour's  chamber  in  the  ruined 
Castle  among  the  Apennines.  The  magi- 
cian^s  paraphernalia,  vials,  herbs,  and  books, 
hare  all  disappeared,  there  is  nothing  but  the 
four  blank  walls.  Inspired  by  the  elixir  he 
has  drunk  in  the  same  chamber  the  night 
before  with  an  inspiration  of  art,  he  seizes  a 
bit  of  charcoal,  and  on  the  blank  plaster 
paints  a  weird  picture,  the  judgment  of  the 
dead  by  the  living,  *  and  lo  1  the  figures  start 
from  the  wall,  those  pale  accusing  figures, 
the  shapes  he  himself  had  raised,  frowned  at 
him  and  gibbered/  But  there  is  a  scene  in 
the  *  Strange  Story '  more  subtly  awe-inspir- 
ing, that  in  the  Museum  on  the  night  of  the 
mayor's  ball  when  Dr.  Fenwick  is  mesme- 
rized (or  was  it  not  mesmerism?)  by  Sir 
Philip  Derval  sitting  under  the  huge  anaconda 
with  the  stuffed  baboons  round  him. 

The  second,  and  by  far  the  highest  use 
of  the  supernatural  in  fiction,  is  uie  evolu- 
tion of  human  qualities  under  extraordinary 
conditions.  Just  as  the  mathematician  by 
expanding  to  infinity  some  function  is 
enabled  to  solve  problems  otherwise  beyond 
his  grasp,  so  the  moralist  by  indefinitely  en- 
lai^ing  some  one  quality  or  attribute  of  human 
nat4ire  may  arrive  at  fresh  results  and  eluci- 
date some  of  the  mysteries  of  our  being. 
Thus  in  the  *  Coming  Race '  Lord  Lytton 
has  postulated  the  infinite  extension  oi  force. 
How  would  the  social  polity  of  a  nation  be 
affected  by  the  discovery  of  a  force  so 
simple  that  any  child  can  employ  it,  so 
powerful  that  it  can,  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning, rend  mountains  or  destroy  whole 
armies,  or,  if  differently  employed,  renovate 
Kfe  and  remove  disease  ?  Such  is  the  Vril 
force  (what  an  onomatopoeic  ring  the  name 
has!)  possessed  by  the  *  Coming  Race.' 
Those  who  are  curious  to  know  the  answer 
we  must  refer  to  the  book  itself.  The  pro- 
blem, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  never  been 
even  suggested  before  in  fiction.  In  *  Zanoni,' 
on  the  ouier  hand,  and  in  *  A  Strange  Story,' 
the  originality  consists  not  in  the  assumption 
bat  in  the  working  out  of  the  problem.  The 
possibility  of  an  indefinite  prolongation  of 
life  IS  one  which  no  mortal  can  avoid  enter- 
taining.    The  stern  realism  of  the  Hebrews 


went  no  farther  than  the  conception  of  a 
race  of  giants  in  years  as  in  stature.  The 
Greek,  with  his  passionate  love  of  youth  and 
beauty,  associated  it  with  the  miseries  of 
decrepitude,  and  pictured  immortal  age 
withering  beside  immortal  youth.  Medi»- 
valism  embodied  the  idea  in  a  hundred 
fanciful  and  mostly  mournful  legends,  *  The 
Seven  Sleepers,'   *The   Flying    Dutchman,' 

*  The  Wild  Huntsman,'  *  Barbarossa  Sleeping 
in  the  Heart  of  the  Salzbui^  Mountains,'  but 
most  perfectly  in  that  marvellous  legend  of 
the  'Wandering  Jew,'  which  not  even 
Eugene  Sue  has  been  able  wholly  to  vulgarize. 
With  the  ground  so  preoccupied  originality 
would  seem  impossible :  yet  none  will  deny 
that  Lord  Lytton's  rendering  of  the  old 
world  theme  is  strikingly  original.  In  the 
first  place  he  lays  the  scene  in  the  very 
thick  of  modem  life.  The  introductory 
chapters  of  *  A  Strange  Story ' — Mrs.  Colonel 
Poyntz  and  the  coterie  of  the  Hill — are 
among  the  happiest  of  his  sketches  of  pro- 
vincial English  society.  Of  all  preceding 
novels  the  one  which  has  perhaps  the  closest 
aflBnity  to  these  is  *  St.  L6on,'  but  Godwin 
has  placed  his  characters  in  a  remote  age, 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  hero  have  no  very 
close  connection  with  his  supernatural  endow- 
ments. But  what  stamps  these  works  as  a 
new  creation  in  art,  is  the  attempt  to  show 
the  different  effects  which  the  elixir  of  life 
has  on  different  natures,  on  Mejnour  the 
man  of  science,  on  Zanoni  the  Idealist  not 
exempt  from  passion,  on  Maigrave  the  soul- 
less, the  natural  man,  passionless  because  the 
love  of  life  has  swallowed  up  every  other 
passion.     Such  is  the  scope  of  '  Zanoni '  and 

*  A  Strange  Story ;'  and  neither  the  impro- 
bability of  the  machinery,  nor  the  somewhat 
hackneyed  diablerie  of  the  former,  can  mar 
the  grandeur  of  the  conception.  For  thrill- 
ing interest,  bold  and  original  ^speculation, 
and  profound  analysis  of  character,  both 
novels  are  worthy  to  rank  aniong  the  master- 
pieces of  imaginative  writing.  Tliey  fail  only, 
as  all  novels  written  with  a  purpose — be  that 
purpose  either  moral  or  metaphysical — must 
fail.  It  is  evident  that  the  prefaces  were 
written  before  the  novels ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
problem  first  presented  itself  to  the  author 
m  its  abstract  form,  and  was  afterwards 
clothed  upon  with  the  many-coloured  robe 
of  fiction."  They  are  not  allegories,  but  they 
are  not  pure  forms  of  ideal  art.  As  in  an 
Egyptian  sphinx  or  a  towered  Cybele,  art  is 
struggling  with  symbolism. 

Among  the  many  characters  in  his  novels 
with  which  Lord  Lytton  has  been  identified, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  no  critic  has  yet 
fixed  on  Mejnour.  There  would  not  seem  to 
be  one  trait  in  common  between  the  wizened 
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passionless  hermit  and  the  brilliant  novelist 
of  society,  who  retaine<i  to  liis  dying  day 
the  warm-hearted  glow  of  youth,  i  et  there 
IS  in  *Zanoni'  a  description  of  Mejnour 
which  seems  to  us  so  aptly  to  describe  the 
peculiar  fascination  of  Lord  Lytton's  genius, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  a  short  quotation : — 

*  Mejnour  poured  forth  to  his  pupil  the  stores 
of  a  knowledge  that  seemed  inexhaustible  and 
boundless.  He  gave  accounts  the  most  curious, 
graphic,  and  minute,  of  the  various  races 
(their  characters,  habits,  creeds,  and  manners) 
by  which  that  fair  land  had  been  successively 
overcome.  It  is  true  that  the  descriptions 
could  not  be  found  in  books,  and  were  unsup- 
ported by  learned  authorities ;  but  he  possessed 
the  true  charm  of  the  taleteller,  and  spoke  of 
all  with  the  animated  confidence  of  an  eye- 
witness. Sometimes,  too,  he  would  converse 
upon  the  more  durable  and  loftier  mysteries  of 
nature,  with  an  eloquence  and  research  which 
invested  them  with  all  the  colours  rather  of 
poetry  than  of  science.* 

Here  we  had  ended ;  but  since  writing 
the  above  we  have  received  the  posthumous 
work,  the  proof-sheets  of  which  Lord  Lytton 
was  correcting  only  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  to  give  our 
readers  a  foretaste  of  the  pleasure  we  can 
promise  them  in  reading  the  last  legacy  of 
this  great  novelist 

*  Kenelm  Chillingly '  will  support,  though 
we  fear  it  will  not  raise.  Lord  Lytton's  fame. 
He  has  written  better  novels,  but  it  is  unlike 
any  of  his  former  works.  Strange  as  it 
may  sound,  it  most  reminds  us  of  *  relham,' 
but  it  is  only  by  way  of  contrast  to  his  ear- 
liest novel.  *  Pelham '  has  been  called  the 
impersonation  of  success ;  *  Kenelm  Chil- 
lingly '  is  the  impersonation  of  failure.  The 
key  to  his  character  may  be  found  in  the 
name  which  Lady  Glenalvon — the  Lady 
Roseville  of  Pelham — gives  him,  *  ray  old 
young  friend  Kenelm.'  He  is  le  Hamlet  de 
nos  jours.  Before  his  beard  has  grown  he 
finds  how  *  weary,  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable' 
are  the  uses  of  the  world.  *  Man  delights 
him  not,  nor  woman  neither.'  The  motives 
for  Hamlet's  satiety  lie  on  the  surface.  He 
looks  on  himself  as  a  microcosm,  and  from 
his  own  misfortunes  concludes  that  the  time 
is  out  of  joint.  His  mother  has  been  false, 
and  he  exclaims  that  woman's  name  is 
frailty.  Kcnelm's  ennui  is  wholly  unmotived, 
or  rather  its  motive  is  to  be  looked  for  solely 
in  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 

The  story  we  will  not  attempt  to  tell.  In 
its  simplicity  and  the  absence  of  any  elabo- 
rate construction,  it  is  unique  among  Lord 
Lytion's  novels;  but  it  overflows  with  humour, 
it  is  lit  up  with  flashes  of  wit  as  brilliant  and 
as  innocent  as  summer  lightning,  it  has  some- 


thing even  of  that  boisterous  joviality  which 
distinguishes  Fielding,  but  at  bottom  it  is  the 
saddest  of  all  Lord  Lytton's  stories. 

Kenelm  is  at  once  the  product  of  his  nge 
and  a  standing  protest  against  the  age ;  and 
Lord  Lytton  in  his  person  is  never  tired  of 
railing  at  the  age.  Much  of  his  satire  is 
well  merited,  on  politics  as  usual  he  is  espe- 
cially happy,  to  some  of  his  criticisms  on  art 
and  poetry  we  should  demur,  and  above  idl 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  he  had  not  re- 
vived his  ancient  feud  with  the  critics. 

Let  us,  in  conclusion,  illustrate  one  or  two 
points  by  a   ew  quotations.     Of  the  age : — 

*But  there  is  a  more  conceited  fool  than 
either  of  us,  and  that  is  the  Age  in  which  we 
have  the  misf  rtune  to  be  bom — an  Age  of  Pro- 
gress *Mr.*!  Sflundcrson,  junior — ^an  j^Age  of 
Prigs !'       '  y- 

*Whcn  I  hear  a  "gentleman"  say  hat  he 
has  no  option  but  to  think  one  thing  and  say 
another,  at  whatever  risk  to  his  country,  I  feel 
as  if  in  the  progress  of  the  age  the  class  of  gen- 
tlemen was  about  to  be  superseded  by  some 
finer  development  of  species.' 

On  politics : — 

*  "  He  said  to  me  the  other  day,  with  a  ian^ 
froid  worthy  of  the  iciest  Chillingly,  '  I  mean 
to  be  Prime  Minister  of  England — it  is  only  a 
question  of  time.'  Now,  if  Chillingly  Gordon 
is  to  be  Prime  Minister,  it  wiU  be  because  the 
increasing  cold  of  our  moral  and  social  atmo- 
sphere will  exactly  suit  the  development  of  his 
talents. 

*  **  He  is  the  man  above  all  others  to  argue 
down  the  declaimers  of  old-fashioned  sentimen- 
talities, love  of  country,  care  for  its  position 
among  nations,  zeal  for  its  honour,  pride  in  its 
renown  (oh,  if  you  could  hear  him  philosophical- 
ly and  lo^caUy  sneer  away  the  word  *  prestige  *). 
Such  notions  are  fast  being  classified  as  *  bosh.' 
And  when  that  classification  is  complete — 
when  England  has  no  colonies  to  defend,  no 
navy  to  pay  for,  no  interest  in  the  aflairs  of 
other  nations,  and  has  attained  to  the  happy, 
condition  of  Holland, — then  Chillingly  Qonlon 
will  be  her  Prime  Minister." ' 

Again,  of  a  Prime  Minister : — 

' "  He  was  born  before  the  new  ideas  came 
into  practical  force ;  but  in  proportion  as  they 
have  done  so,  his  beliefs  have  necessarily  dis- 
appeared. I  don't  suppose  that  he  believes  in 
much  now,  except  the  two  propositions :  firstly, 
that  if  he  accept  the  new  ideas,  he  will  have 
power  and  keep  it,  and  if  he  does  not  accept 
them,  power  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  second- 
ly, that  if  the  new  ideas  are  to  prevail,  he  is 
the  best  man  to  direct  them  safely — beliefs  quite 
enough  for  a  Minister.  No  wise  Minister  should 
have  more." ' 

The  next  is  a  conversation  between  Lord 
Thetford,  a  Liberal  M.  P.,  who  is  convinced 
that  his  party  are  going  too  far  and  too  fast, 
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*  bnt  with  that  party  he  goes  on  light-heart- 
edly, and  would  continae  to  do  so  if  they 
went  to  Erebus.'  He  is  persuading  Kenelm 
to  enter  Parliament     Kenelm  answers : — 

*■ "  I  might  if  I  were  an  ultra-Radical,  a  Re- 
publican, a  Communist,  a  Socialist,  and  wished 
to  upset  everything  existing,  for  then  the  strife 
would  at  least  be  a  very  earnest  one !" 

*•  *•*•  But  could  not  you  be  equally  in  earnest 
agAiost  those  revolutionary  gentlemen  ?" 

'  ^'  Are  you  and  your  l^iders  in  earnest 
against  them  ?    They  don^t  appear  to  me  so.*' 

*  Thetford  was  silent  for  a  minute.  "  Well, 
if  you  doubt  the  principles  of  my  side,  go  with 
the  other  side.  For  my  part,  I  and  many  of 
our  party  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Conserva- 
tives stronger." 

* "  1  have  no  doubt  they  would.  No  sensible 
man  likes  to  be  carried  off  his  I^s  by  the  rush 
of  the  crowd  behind  him ;  and  a  crowd  is  less 
headlong  when  it  sees  a  strong. force  arrayed 
against  it  in  front  But  it  seems  to  me  that,  at 
present  Conservatism  can  but  be  what  it  now 
is — ^a  party  that  may  combine  for  resistance, 
and  will  not  combine  for  inventive  construction. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  in  which  the  process  of 
unsettlement  is  going  blindly  at  worl^  as  if  im- 
pelled by  a  Nemesis  as  blind  as  itself.  New 
ideas  come  beating  in  surf  and  surge  against 
those  which  former  reasoners  had  considered 
as  fixed  banks  and  breakwaters  ;  and  the  new 
ideas  are  so  mutable,  so  fickle,  that  those  which 
were  considered  novel  ten  years  ago  are  deemed 
obsolete  to-day,  and  the  new  ones  of  to-day 
will  in  their  turn  be  obsolete  to-morrow.  And, 
in  a  sort  of  fatalism,  you  see  statesmen  yielding 
way  to  these  successive  mockeries  of  experiment 
—for  they  are  experiments  against  experience 
— and  saying  to  each  other  with  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  ^  Bismillah,  it  must  be  so ;  the  coun- 
try will  have  it,  even  though  it  sends  the  coun- 
try to  the  dogs.'  I  don't  feel  sure  that  the 
country  will  not  go  there  the  sooner,  if  you  can 
only  strengthen  the  Conservative  element 
enough  to  set  it  up  in  ofQce,with  the  certainty 
of  knocking  it  down  again.**  * 

Kenelra  is  asked  whether  he  is  intended 
for  any  of  the  learned  professions. 

*  **  The  learned  professions,**  replied  Kenelm* 
**i8  an  invidious  form  of  speech  that  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  eradicate  from  the  language. 
All  professions  nowadays  are  to  have  much 
about  the  same  amount  of  learning.  The 
learning  of  the  military  profession  is  to  be 
levelled  upwards — the  learning  of  the  scholas 
tic  to  be  levelled  downwards.  Cabinet  Min 
isters  sneer  at  the  uses  of  Greek  and  Latin."  * 

As  specimens  of  criticism  take  the  fol- 
lowing palpable  but  not  ill-natured  hit  at 
Mr.  Darwin : — 

***!  cannot  conceive  that  even  that  unri- 
▼«lled  romance-writer  can  so  bewitch  our  under- 
standings as  to  make  us  believe,  that,  when 
some  lofty  orator,  a  Pitt  or  a  Gladstone,  rebuts 
with  a  polished  smile  which  reveals  his  canine 
teeth,  the  rude  assault  of  an  opponent,  he  be- 


trays his  descent  from  a  *  semi-human  pro- 
genitor* who  was  accustomed  to  snap  at  hia 

enemy Surely — surely     some     early 

chroniclers  must  depose  that  they  saw,  saw 
with  their  own  eyes,  the  great  gorillas  who 
scratched  off  their  hairy  coverings  to  please 
the  eyes  of  the  youne  ladies  of  their  species, 
and  that  they  noted  the  gradual  metamor- 
phosis of  one  animal  into  another.  For,  if  you 
tell  me  that  this  illustrious  romance-writer  is 
but  a  cautious  man  of  science,  and  that  we 
must  accept  his  inventions  according  to  the 
sober  laws  of  evidence  and  fact  there  is  not 
the  most  incredible  ghost  story  which  does  not 
better  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  a  sceptic.'*  * 

*  Kenelm  Chillingly'  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  has  suffered  much,  and  who  lays 
bare  all  his  store  of  sad  experience.  But  it 
has  the  same  ^nial  humanity,  the  same 
sympathy  with  infinite  varieties  of  men,  the 
same  glow  for  all  that  is  noble  in  thought 
and  heroic  in  character,  which  distinguishes 
all  Lord  Lytton  wrot«,  and  which  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  in  one  portion  of  his 
manifold  works.  Of  his  poems,  his  plays, 
his  essays,  his  translations,  it  is  not  within 
our  limits  now  to  speak.  But  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that,  in  the  last  years 
of  his  life.  Lord  Lytton  was  not  only  the 
foremost  novelist,  but  the  most  eminent  liv- 
ing writer  in  English  literature. 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  History  of  Bokhara^  from 
the  Earliest  Period  down  to  the  Present, 
By  Arminius  yamb6ry.     London,  1873. 

2.  A  Journey  to  the  Source  of  the  River 
Oxus.  By  Captain  John  AVood,  Indian 
Navy.  New  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son. 
With  an  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Oxus,  By  Colonel  Henry 
Yule,  C.B.     1872. 

3.  Correspondence  with  Russia  respecting 
Central  Asia,  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty. 1873.  Nos.  1  and  2.  (Quoted 
below  as  A  and  B.) 

4.  Die  Russen  in  Centralasien.  Yon  F.  v. 
Hellwald.     Wien,  1869. 

5.  A  General  Report  on  the  Yusufzais. 
By  H.  W.  Bellew,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
Corps  of  Guides.     Lahore,  1864. 

6.  Report  on  Peshawar  District,  By  Ma- 
jor H.  James,  C.B.     Lahore,  1871. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Ben- 
gal. Vol.  XXVIII.  :  Notes  on  Kafiris- 
tan  ;  and  Vol.  XXXI.  :  Account  of  Su- 
wat,  <jbc.     By  Captain  H.  G.  Raverty. 

The  first  two  works  on  our  list  were  issued 
before  the  late  revival  of  excitement  about 
Central  Asian  questions.     The  publication 
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most,  in  each  case,  have  been  inspired  by  a 
happy  prescience,  or  gnided  by  singula 
good  fortune. 

Of  Professor  V&mb^ry's  book,  we  cannot 
speak  at  such  length  as  it  might  justly  claim. 
It  is  the  only  history  of  Bokhara  in  exis' 
tence ;  the  narrative  is  maintained  with  sur- 
prising spirit ;  and  the  proportions  assigned 
to  each  period  are  adjusted  with  great  judg- 
ment, and  free  from  prolixity.  The  author 
uses  a  variety  of  new  Oriental  sources,  and 
introduces  us  to  dynasties  now  named  in  an 
European  book  for  the  first  time.  These, 
indeed,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  the 
dynasties  whose  history  affords  the  most  at- 
tractive episodes.  The  attention  roust  flag 
over  the  barren  wars  and  bigotries  of  the 
later  TJzbeg  rule,  till  that  rule  reaches  a  cli- 
max of  degradation  in  Nasrullah  Khan,  best 
identified  to  English  readers  as  the  unpunish- 
ed murderer  of  Conolly  and  Stoddart,  father 
of  the  present  Amfr  Mozaffar,  on  whose  un- 
happy bead,  as  Professor  V&mbery  remarks, 
the  ancient  Hebrew  proverb,  that  'the  fa- 
thers have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge,'  has  found  a 
rare  and  rapid  completeness  of  verification. 
In  the  base  reign  of  Nasrullah  a  new  and 
vast  power  rises  luridly  on  the  horizon  of 
Bokhara. 

Bokhara  seems  not  to  have  been  of  much 
antiquity  at  the  Mahommedan  conquest 
Moslem  writers,  cited  by  V&mb^ry  as  assert- 
ing that  the  city's  name  meant  in  the  lan- 
pi^e  of  the  idolaters  'a  place  of  study,' 
indicate  its  time  origin.  The  site  is  said  to 
have  been  a  hollow  covered  with  marshy 
jungle.  Here,  then,  amid  the  reeds  and 
wild-fowl,  some  pious  Buddhist  ascetics  es- 
tablished their  Vthdra,  just  as  the  early 
monks  of  our  own  land  sat  down  amidst  the 
fens  of  Ely  or  Glastonbury.  It  is  interesting 
thus  to  trace  in  the  name  of  Holy  Bokhara 
a  flood-mark,  in  the  extreme  north-west,  of 
that  strange  influence  of  Hindu  religion 
which  has  spread  in  an  opposite  quarter  to 
far  Japan  and  the  Moluccas. 

We  had  selected  for  extract  passages 
treating  of  the  accession  of  the  Amfr  Maa- 
sum  (1V84),  and  his  invasion  of  Merv, 
because  they  touch  characteristics  of  Central 
Asia ;  the  Pharisaic  Islamism  of  Bokhara ; 
the  slaving  raids,  which  are  the  scourge  of 
the  whole  Khorasan  frontier ;  the  processes 
by  which  tracts  of  Asia,  once  fertile  and 
populous,  become  the  irretrievable  prey  of 
barrenness.  But  space  affords  but  one  ex- 
tract, which  we  take  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Amir,  by  Aga  Mahommed  Shah  in 
1797,  and  which  contains  a  remarkable  re- 
cognition of  the  national  unity  of  the  Turk- 
ish races: — 


^  Dost  thou  perchance  wish  to  renew  the  old 
wars  between  Iran  and  Turan?  For  such  a 
task  thou  art  verily  not  sufficient  To  play 
with  the  tail  of  the  lion,  to  tickle  the  tig^  in 
the  ear,  is  not  the  part  of  the  prudent  man. 
Tet  all  men  are  descended  from  Adam  and 
Eve,  and  if  thou  art  proud  of  thy  relationship 
to  Turanian  princes,  know  that  my  descent  is 
also  from  the  same.  .  .  .  We  all  of  us  owe 
thanks  to  God,  the  Almighty,  that  he  hath  giTcn 
the  dominion  over  Turan  and  Iran,  over  Bdm, 
Riis,  China,  and  India,  to  the  exalted  family  of 
Turk.  Let  each  be  content  ...  I  also  will 
dwell  in  peace  within  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Iran,  and  none  of  us  will  pass  over  the  Oxns ' 
—P.  855. 

It  is  indeed  a  notable  fact  that  for  more 
than  eight  centuries  at  least,  unless  the  an- 
archy that  followed  the  death  of  Nadir 
Shah  show  a  kind  of  exception,  no  dynasty 
of  other  than  Turanian  blood  has  reigned  in 
Iran ;  nor,  during  that  time,  has  any  dynasty 
of  Iranian  blood  held  high  power  anywhere 
in  Asia. 

The  English  of  Vamb6ry's  work  is  far 
above  the  ordinary  run  of  anonymous  trans- 
lations.    There  are  some  odd  mistakes  in  it, 
but  they  evidently  spring  from  the  transla- 
tor's want  of  familiarity  with  Oriental  sub- 
jects, and  not  from  defective  knowledge  of 
either  German  or  English.    Dr.  Vamb^iy 
gives  us  incidentally  many  curious  etymolo- 
gies.   We  are  glad  to  beUeve  him  when  he 
tells  ns  that  Mankbami,  the  cognomen  of 
Jalaluddln,  the  gallant  king  of  Chorasmia, 
meaning   *the   Sniveller,'   is  an   error  for 
Mangbardiy  *the  Heaven-sent'      Still  the 
meanings  which  he  assigns  to  the  names  of 
the  Tartar  tribes  are  trivial  enough.    He 
considers  the  name  of   the  great  tribe  of 
Kerait  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Kiril^ 
*  Grey  Dog.'     Mangkit,  the  tribe  to  which 
the  reigning  house  of  Bokhara  belongs,  he 
interprets  as  *Sick  Dog' I     Kungraty  the 
race  from  which  the  khans  of  Cathay  used 
to   select  their  handmaidens,  according  to 
that  strange  system  of  competitive  marks 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  and  still  surviring 
as  an  Uzbeg  clan,  is  ^  Chestnut  Horse ; '  and 
Oiraty  anoSier  tribe  of  great  fame  in  the 
Mongol  wars,  is  *  Grey  Horse.'     We  hesitate 
when  our  author  asserts  the  surname  of  Ti- 
mour,  Gurgdn,  as  commonly  written  to  be 
properly  Kdreken,  meaning  '  handsome,'  and 
to  be  merely  the  name  of  we  particular  fami- 
ly from  which  the  conqueror  was  sprang. 
We  have  always  understood  the  title  Gttrgin, 
to  be  a  Mongol  term,  meaning  '  Son-in-law,' 
which  was  applied  formally  to  chiefs  es- 
poused to  ladies  of  the  Great  Khan  family* 
and  which  was  bestowed  on  'Hmour  becaose 
one  of  his  wives  was  a  daughter  of  the  last 
Mongol  emperor  at  Cambaluc    Hence  he 
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b  called  by  the  Chinei^  Timour  FumOj  a 
term  having  the  same  application. 

We  bow  to  Professor  Vamb^ry's  Ozbeffj 
without  adopting  a  symbol  tjiat  only  puzzles 
an  English  reader ;  and  we  doubt  not  he  has 
reasons  for  writing  Belkh  and  Bedakhshan 
(though  why  in  the  name  of  consistency  not 
Bedekhsfian  ?)j  but  in  an  English  book  we 
protest  against  these  disguises  of  the  far 
miliar  Balkh  and  Badakhsh&n;  whilst  we 
hardly  recognise  the  Lion  of  the  Panjab 
under  the  form  of  JRendjit^  or  Naoshera 
(more  strictly  Nohshaira),  the  scene  of  his 
triuinph  over  the  Afghans,  under  that  of 
Ifutcherov, 

The  last  chapter  of  the  *  History  of  Bok- 
hara' is  headed  ''Emir  Mozaffar-eddin  and 
ike  House  of  Romanoff,^  This  gives  a  spirited 
sketch  of  Russian  progress  in  Turkestan. 
Vgmb^ry,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  no  friend 
to  Russian  aggrandisement,  but  in  this  his- 
tory he  writes  impartially  and  does  full 
justice  to  Russian  valour  and  enterprise. 

In  General  Duhamel's  memorandum  on  a 
diversion  ac^inst  British  India,  recently  pub- 
lished by  me  '  Allgemeine  Zeitung,'  on  no- 
thing is  so  much  stress  laid  as  on  the  ne- 
cewity  of  Afghan  alliance.  And  it  was  a 
jnst  perception  of  this  that  led  to  our  fatal 
enterprise  of  1838.  The  importance  at- 
tached to  the  Russian  agency  in  that  quarter 
was  perfectly  well  founded,  however  dis- 
astrous the  shape  that  our  rulers  gave  to 
their  consequent  action.  The  third  part  of 
a  century — ^the  measure  of  a  generation — 
has  passed  since  then,  and  great  indeed  has 
been  the  approximation  of  the  two  empires. 
The  advance  has  not  been  all  on  the  Russian 
side.  In  1838  our  frontier  posts  were  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  of  these 
Fcrozpore  alone  was  within  300  miles  of  the 
Indoai  In  1873  the  Indus  and  all  its 
Indian  tributaries  are  within  our  frontier, 
which  practically  extends  to  the  foot  of  'the 
BoUn  Pass  leading  to  Southern  Afghanistan, 
a»  well  as  to  the  jaws  of  the  Khyber  leading 
to  Kabul  Russia  was  then  at  Orenburg; 
she  is  now  at  Samarkand;  and  her  troops 
have  been  at  Shahr  Sabz.  Roundly  speak- 
ing, the  direct  interval  between  Ferozpore 
and  Orenburg  was  more  than  1800  miles, 
that  between  Peshawar  and  Samarkand  is 
less  than  600. 

The  history  of  the  Russian  advance  from 
the  old  frontier  has  been  sketched  in  former 
numbers  of  this  Review  by  the  hand  of  a 
nuBter.*  The  last  of  these  brought  thenar- 
rati?e  to  the  battle  of  Irjar  and  the  capture 
of  Ehojand. 

•See'Qoarterly  Review'  for  October,  1865, 
and  October,  1868. 


The  battle  of  Irjar,  fought  May  20th  1866, 
at  a  spot  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Jaxartes 
between  Tashkand  and  Ehojand,  was  won 
by  the  Russians  at  very  small  cost;  their 
friendly  historian  von  Hellwald  says,  <  Some* 
dozens  of  wounded  were, the  loss  spoken 
of ;  '*.  but  it  was  an  important  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  Central  Asia. 

The  Amfr  of  Bokhara  there  first  came 
into  personal  contact  with  Russian  discipline, 
courage,  and  artillery ;  he  had  to  fiee  for  his 
life,  leaving  his  whole  camp  equipage,  guns, 
and  material.  It  was  difficult  to  maintain 
illusions  when  Russian  round-shot  were  bowl- 
ing by  him,  and  Cossack  spears  pressing 
upon  his  crupper ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  the 
hard  shell  of  arrogance  and  ignorance  was 
pierced  by  some  perception  of  his  own  inef- 
fable weakness  before  the  power  that  he  had 
provoked.  V&mb6ry  calls  Irjar  the  CannsB 
of  Turkestan,  but  perhaps  Flassey  would  be 
a  happier  parallel,  not  only  in  the  results  of 
the  victory,  but  in  the  disparity  of  the  vic- 
tor's force  and  the  insignificance  of  his  loss- 
es. Ehojand  was  stormed  a  fortnight  later 
(6th  June).  The  half  of  Ehokand,  with 
two  out  of  its  three  most  important  cities, 
had  now  passed  into  the  Russian  empire,  and 
the  Ehan  held  what  was  left  him  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Czar ;  the  Russians,  therefore, 
had  nothing  to  dread  in  rear  of  their  ad- 
vance to  Bokhara.  The  Arofr  looked  far 
and  near  for  help  in  vain. 

Count  I)ashko£^  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command,  advanced.  The  fortress  of 
Uratippa  was  stormed  on  the  2nd  October, 
1866;  and  Jizzakh  on  the  18th.  A  pause 
followed,  during  which  an  imperial  ukase 
ri6th  (28th)  July,  1867]  reconstructed  the 
Russian  administration  in  Central  Asia,  plac- 
ing under  one  general  government  of  Turke- 
stan the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the 
Aral  to  the  Thianshan  and  the  Zungarian 
frontier.  General  Eaufmann  was  selected 
for  the  new  government.  The  Amir  in  this 
interval  made  some  half-hearted  and  futile 
attempts  at  negotiation,  followed  by  renewed 
hostilities.  In  May,  1868,  the  Russian  ad- 
vanced posts  were  at  Tash-Eopruk,  or  *  the 
Stone  Bridge,'  on  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Zarafshan,  or  River  of  Samarkand.  On  the 
13th  the  force  (about  8000  men  and  16 
guns)  went  forward.  A  vain  attempt  was 
made  to  stop  them  by  a  pretence  of  negotia- 


♦  Yet  this  Austrian  writer  speaks  of  the  *  mur- 
derous fire  *  of  the  Amir's  artillery,  and  says  he 
was  provided  through  English  aid  with  excellent 
rifled  cannon  and  Mini^  small-arms.  It  is  strange 
that  so  intelligent  a  writer  can  be  so  credulous. 
He  is  surpassed,  however,  by  the  Petersburg  Mir^ 
which  states  that  England  is  organising  Chinese 
troops  in  Wedem  China  to  use  against  the  Rus- 
sians \—Tifne$,  March  29th.  .  > 
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tion ;  hot  General  Kaufmann  paid  no  atten- 
tion, and  the  Zarafsh&n  was  crossed  in  the 
face  of  the  XJzbeg  batteries.  The  Amfr*8 
troops,  amounting  to  some  40,000  men,  and 
posted  most  favoarably,  ]eft  their  guns  and 
ran  as  soon  as  the  Russians  drew  near.  The 
gates  of  Samarkand  were  closed  against  the 
fugitives,  but  opened  to  the  enemy. 

The  Amfr^s  last  attempt  at  resistance 
against  the  invaders  was  made  (June  14)  at 
.Sirp^l,  about  sixty  miles  on  the  Bokhara  side 
of  Samarkand,  ending,  as  usual,  in  the  com- 
plete rout  and  dispersion  of  the  Amfr's  for- 
ces and  capture  of  their  guns,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  peace  which  transferred  to 
^  Russia  all  the  Bokhara  territory  from  Katte- 
Korghan  eastward,  accompanied  by  a  war  in- 
demnity and  the  fullest  concession  of  com- 
mercial privileges.* 

Simultaneously  an  episode  occurred  at 
Samarkand  which  reads  like  a  repetition  of 
events  in  India.  Major  von  Stempel  had 
been  left  behind  in  the  old  citadel  with  de- 
tachments amounting  to  658  men,  including 
sick.  A  force  brought  by  Jura  and  Baba 
Beg,  the  chiefs  of  Kitab  and  Shahr  Sabz,  to 
the  aid  of  Bokhara,  and  consisting  of  many 
thousands,  after  an  attempt  to  decoy  the 
garrison  to  a  distance  from  the  walls,  with 
the  treacherous  connivance  of  the  native  oflB- 
cialsj  entered  the  city,  and  for  eight  days 
continued  their  assaults,  by  day  and  night, 
upon  the  very  imperfect  defences  of  the  cita- 
del. These  were  maintained  in  the  most 
heroic  and  indefatigable  manner,  with  heavy 
loss  indeed  (221  killed  and  wounded),  but 
without  parting  with  an  inch  of  ground ;  and 
on  the  20th  June  the  return  of  General  Kauf- 
mann brought  relief  to  this  illustrious  garri- 
son. 

We  may  mistrust  the  objects  of  the  con- 
quering Russian,  or  feel  that  his  interest  and 
ours  are  hard  to  reconcile ;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  feci  nmch  compassion  for  the  con- 
quered Uzbeg.  The  memory  of  Conolly 
and  Stoddart  is  enough  to  bar  that  Nor 
surely  can  any  Englishman  read  the  details 
of  Russian  feats  like  this  defence  of  Samar- 
kand without  a  glow  of  sympathy,  and  the 
remembrance  of  many  a  parallel  story  on 
Indian  soil. 

Not  long  afterwards  the  Amfr  had  to  seal 
his  humiliatiou  by  calling  in  Russian  aid  to 
put  down  a  rebellion  which  his  heir,  Abdul 
Malik  Mirza,  had  raised,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  chiefs  of  Shahr  Sabz  on  the  south  of 
the  Aksai  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley 
of  the  Zarafshdn.  Earshi  (November  1868), 
and,  on  a  renewed  occasion  two  years  later. 


♦  We  nowhere  find  a  trustworthy  statement  of 
tlie  terms. 


Shahr  Sabz  itself,  the  cradle  of  Tumour,* 
were  occupied  by  General  Abraraoff,  bul 
faithfully  made  over  to  the  Amir  of  Bot 
hara. 

Evidently,  however,  it  rests  with  Russia  to 
advance  her  boundary  to  the  Oxus  when  slid 
thinks  it  for  her  advantage.  And  in  the  re 
cent  correspondence  between  Lord  GranviJk 
and  Prince  Gortchakoff  the  probability  oj 
that  advance  seems  almost  frankly  implied. 

That  correspondence  and  the  discussions 
on  it  have  brought  up  many  names  destine<!| 
perhaps  to  be  better  known,  but  heretofore 
little  familiar.  Nor  has  this  sudden  revival 
of  the  Central  Asian  question  in  a  new  phase 
found  some  of  our  most  potent  authorities  ot 
the  press  well  up  in  their  geography.  T<^ 
quote  examples  would  be  in\idious,  though 
it  would  be  the  best  justification  of  our  de^ 
sire  to  devote  the  remainder  of  this  paper  to 
an  attempt,  aided  by  free  use  of  the  work^ 
before  us,  to  sketch  some  of  the  main  fact^ 
of  the  geography  of  the  countries  between 
the  two  empires,  and  especially  of  the  tracl^ 
named  in  the  recent  correspondence. 

We  must  limit  our  field,  and  do  not  intend! 
to  touch  on  the  three  great  northern  Kha-' 
nates.  Their  fate  seems  fixed  as  that  of  the 
three  sinners  whom  Dante  beheld  in  the' 
jaws  of  Dis.  Bokhara,  already  more  than  half 
devoured, 

'  Che  U  capo  ha  dentro  e  f  uor  le  gambe  mena ;' 

Khokand,  mutilated  and  still,  but  his  head 
yet  spared, 

*  Vedi  come  si  storce,  e  non  fa  motto.' 

KhivsLj  *che  par  si  membruto,'  the  mostj 
bloated  sinner  of  the  three,  even  as  he  feels ^ 
the  *maciulla,'  the  heckle  of  the  mighty 
grinders  closing  upon  him,  calls  up  a  show  of 
the  old  insolence. 

There  is  one  particular  name  which  haunts 
the  geographical  utterances  of  some  of  our 
daily  teachers,  as  the  case  of  King  Charles  L 
haunted  the  memorials  of  one  of  Mr,  Dick- 
ens's eccentrics — it  is  the  Bohr  Ddgh.    At 
one  time  conviction  dawns  of  the  fact  that  | 
this  Bolor  Dagh  belongs,  like  phlogiston  or  | 
the  primum  mobile,  to  an  obsolete  system.  | 
But  it  is  only  for  a  moment ;  a  few  days  i 
pass,  and  we  find  our  old  friend  the  Bolor 
Dagh  revived,  like  the  *  De'il  that  was  dead '  j 
in  the  old  Scotch  rhyme,  and  playing  as  im- 
portant a  part  as  ever. 

The  reality  represented  in  some  measure 
by  this  name  of  Bolor  Dagh,  condemned  to 
geographical  oblivion  by  the  error  and  fiction 

♦  This  is  the  Sherri  Tebst  taken  poeaession  of 
by  the  Russians  according  to  B.  p.  51.  One  fan* 
cies  at  first  that  they  had  secured  a  butt  oC  90SD» 
famous  dry  vintage.       ^  j 
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wth  whicb  it  has  got  inextricably  connected, 
'}&  the  mountain  mass  on  which  lies  the  great 
plateau  of  Parair.  M.  Severtzoff  and  some 
other  geographers  give  this  mass  the  name 
of  Tsung-ling,  applied  to  it  by  the  Chinese 
from  time  immemorial,  and  which  has  per- 
haps as  fair  a  claim  to  adoption  as  those  of 
af  Enen-lun  and  Thian-shan,  which  have 
bog  acquired  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
Bnt  we  shall  adhere  to  the  name  of  Pamir  as 
less  outlandish.  This  seems  to  be  the  *  Moun- 
tain Parnassus'  of  Aristotle,  *  the  greatest  of 
all  that  exist  towards  the  winter  sunrise,' 
from  which  flowed  down  Indus,  Bactrus, 
Cboaspes,  Araxes,  and  other  rivers  of  the 
largest  size.  To  this  the  old  Parsi  traditions 
seem  to  point  as  the  origin  and  nucleus  of 
tie  Aryan  migrations.  And  to  this  day  it  is 
a  centre  round  which  cluster  in  a  very  re- 
markable manner  fragments  of  old  Aryan 
nations.  On  this  central  boss  of  Asia  the 
oldest  Mahommedan  invaders  would  seem, 
by  their  identification  with  Gihon  and  Phison 
of  the  great  rivers  which  descend  from  its 
sides,  to  have  believed  that  the  terrestrial 
paradise  was  to  be  sought  This  is  the 
northern  Imaus  of  Ptolemy,  over  which  cara- 
vans passed  to  Serica  for  silk.  And  our  most 
modem  geographers  concur  with  Ptolemy  in 
regarding  this  great  physical  and  political 
watershed  as  but  a  prolongation  of  the  great 
Himalya.  To  this  day,  thirty-five  years  after 
C^itain  Wood's  winter  journey  to  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  the  Oxus  on  the  Pisimir  pla- 
teau, no  second  European  has  stood  upon 
that  upper  story  of  the  world ;  and  though 
lative  explorers  have  rounded  his  data  and 
extended  route-measurements  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  great  watershed,  it  is 
^  to  that  oflBcer  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  core  and  spine  of  our  geography  of  the 
Upper  Oxus.  Wc  regret  that  Captain  Alex- 
ander Wood,  in  republishing  his  father's 
narrative,  did  not  give  us  a  regular  biography 
of  the  author.*  The  slight  sketch  that  he 
does  present  of  his  history,  the  charm  of 
character  which  shines  from  the  narrative 
itself,  and  the  high  importance  and  interest 
of  his  exploration  mark  him  as  one  entitled 
to  a  permanent  place  among  English  wor- 
thies. 

If  we  look  to  the  Pamir  plateau,  properly 
w  called,  the  whole  drainage  of  its  surface 
flows  by  various  branches  either  to  the  Oxus, 
or  to  that  great  central  drain  of  Eastern 
TuAcstan  which  our  maps  call  Tarim  Gol, 
tenninating  in  Lake  Lob,  a  basin  without 
outlet,  of  which  we  know  but  the   name. 

*  And  sarely  a  portrait  of  him  In  the  good  old 
fashion  woald  lutve  formed  an  apter  and  more 
valiiable  frontispiece  than  the  horrid  crocodiles 
that  uBorp  that  place. 


The  old  tradition  of  the  Chinese,  based  per- 
haps upon  the  apparent  disproportion  of  this 
recipient  to  the  vast  amount  of  drainage 
directed  towards  it,  has  always  reg^arded  the 
Tarim  as  the  veritable  origin  of  the  Hoang- 
ho,  which  was  supposed  to  dive  underground 
like  a  colossal  Arethusa,  and  to  reappear 
near  the  Chinese  frontier.  Neither  Indus 
nor  Jaxartes  draws  any  supplies  from  the 
proper  surface  of  the  plateau,  though  the 
former  is  fed  from  its  southern  spurs,  and 
the  latter  also  may  be  regarded  as  receiving 
contributions  from  its  northern  counterfort« 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  Khokand. 

Strictly  speaking,  however,  Pamir  is 
divided  from  the  Khokand  mountains  by 
another  and  lower  plateau,  called  the  Steppe 
of  Alai.  A  vast  sierra  runs  like  a  barrier 
wall  from  east  to  west  between  these  two 
Steppes,  rising  in  some  glorious  peaks  to 
25,000  feet  above  the  sea.  To  this  the  emi- 
nent traveller  Fedchenko,  who  first  descried 
it  from  the  north,  has  given  from  the  Rus- 
sian standpoint  the  name  of  Trans- Alai, 
To  us,  looking  from  India,  it  would  be  Cis- 
Alai  or  Trans-Pamir^  and  it  seems  better 
to  retain  the  neutral  name  which  our  Indian 
travellers  had  already  given  it  of  Kizil  Yari, 

Taking  this  sierra  as  the  northern  limit, 
the  Pamir  Steppe  may  be  reckoned  to  have 
a  length  of  about  180  miles  from  north  to 
soutl^  with  a  breadth  of  about  half.  It  rises 
at  the  highest  part  to  16,600  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  seems  to  consist  in  the  main  of 
stretches  of  tolerably  level  ground,  broken 
and  divided  by  low  rounded  hills,  and  in 
many  places  whitened  with  salts,  but  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  willow  and  thorny 
shrubs,  and  in  summer  with  tracts  of  luxuriant 
grass,  the  fattening  properties  of  which  have 
been  extolled  by  vanous  travellers  from 
Marco  Polo  downwards.  Many  lakes,  ap- 
parently shallow  and  varying  in  extent  with 
the  season,  are  scattered  over  the  surface. 
Deer  (or  some  animal  so  called  by  native 
travellers)  are  numerous  near  the  waters,  and 
the  great  sheep  to  which  Mr.  Blyth  gave  the 
name  of  Ovis  Foli,  after  the  traveller  who 
first  mentioned  it,  seems  to  be  found  all 
over  the  plateau.  According  to  one  native 
traveller  the  wild  yak,  a  characteristic  animal 
of  the  higher  Himalya,  is  al<^o  found  on 
Pamir. 

To  the  eastward  some  of  the  oflshoots  of 
Pamir  rise  high  into  the  regions  of  eternal 
snow  before  dropping  into  the  plains  of 
Kashgar  or  the  valleys  of  the  Yarkand  river 
and  its  tributaries.  On  these  upper  waters  a 
small  secluded  State,  spoken  of  already  as 
ancient  in  the  seventh  century,  had  main- 
tained itself  in  essential  independence  from 
time  immemorial.     Latterly  it  bore  the  name  r 
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of  Sarikol,  or  of  Tashkurghan  (« Stone  Fort ') 
from  the  wall  of  massiye  stone  that  girds  its 
old  capital.  Much  interest  attaches  to  it  as 
having  been  till  the  other  day  the  one  surviv- 
ing community  of  Aryan  race  to  the  eastward 
of  Imaus.  In  1869  it  was  annexed  by  the 
present  ruler  of  Eash^ ;  the  representative 
of  its  ancient  Tajik  lords  was  driven  out,* 
and  the  whole  of  his  people  were  swept  away 
to  be  replaced  by  Kirghiz  herdsmen. 

Below  this  is  Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country 
which  till  very  recently  had  been  for 
centuries  rigidly  inaccessible.  It  forms  a 
great  elevated  basin,  encircled,  except  on 
uie  east,  where  the  Great  Qtoh\  ^hnts  it  m,  by 
mountains  among  the  highest  in  the  world. 
The  southern'  and  western  parts  of  the  basin, 
where  the  cities  of  Khotan,  Yarkand,  and 
Kashgar,  have  existed  from  unknown  dates, 
stand  at  a  level  of  upwards  of  4000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  its  lowest  part,  where 
Lake  Lob  lies,  is  supposed  to  stand  about 
1200.  The  populated  country  consists  of  a 
chain  of  oases  forming  an  open  necklace  of 
rich  cultivation,  girdhng  a  central  desert — 
the  Takla  Mak&n — ^whicn  is,  in  fact,  a  great 
inlet  of  the  Gobi.  A  constant  tradition  in 
the  country,  confirmed  by  notices  in  Chinese 
works,  alleges  the  great  encroachments  of 
this  desert,  and  spe^ucs  of  cities  buried  in  its 
sands,  of  which  the  sites  are  known.  That 
treasure  is  reputed  to  be  found  in  these  is  a 
matter  of  course,  but  that  tea  is  found,  in 
one  of  them  at  least,  is  a  more  uncommon 
circumstance,  and  appears  to  be  a  matter  of 
fact  The  climate  is  very  dry;  there  is 
little  rain  ;  cultivation  depends  on  irrigation 
from  the  rivers,  which  are  utilised  by  an  in- 
finity of  canals  and  watercourses.  Mr. 
Shaw,  the  first  Englishman  to  penetrate  this 
region,  and,  fortunately  for  us,  as  intelligent 
as  he  is  enterprising,  was  strongly  impressed 
by  the  cultivated  and  settled  aspect  of  the 
country,  and  by  the  prosperous,  brisk,  and 
intelligent  aspect  of  the  people.  He  believes 
that  though  they  have  long  been  Turks  in 
language,  there  is  in  the  race  a  deep  basis  of 
Aryan  blood.  The  long  faces,  well-formed 
noses,  and  full  beards  of  the  peasantry 
testify  to  this. 

From  the  second  century  before  Christ 
this  region  has  again  and  again  come  under 
Chinese  dominion.  It  did  so  on  the  last  oc- 
casion in  1759,  and  they  held  it,  not  without 
frequent  and  serious  revolts,  till  1863.  The 
spirit  of  insurrection  which  had  for  eight  or 
nine  years  been  rife  among  the  Mahomme- 
dan  subjects  of  China  then  n>read  to  these 
regions ;  the  eagles  gathered  nom  all  sides  to 

*  He  appears,  from  an  allusion  in  the  Rasnan 
papers,  to  have  found  his  way  to  Taahkand. 


the  prey,  and  the  mastery  of  the  country 
was  eventually  attained,  through  alteroate 
valour  and  treachery,  by  Mahomm^d  Tak6b 
Eushbegi.  This  man  is  said  to  be  by  de- 
scetit  a  Tajik  of  Shaghn&n^  but  bom  at  Pish- 
pek,  on  the  Ch(i  river  (now  in  the  Russian 
territory  of  Fort  V6mo6),  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  commanded  the  Kbokand 
garrison  of  Ak-masjid,  on  the  Jaxart^  wh^ 
they  repelled  the  first  tentative  attack  of  the 
Russians  in  1852.  For  the  last  six  years  he 
has  reigned  over  the  whole  basin  of  Eastern 
Turkestan  with  the  title  of  Atalik  Gh&zi; 
and  his  power  now  reaches  from  Pamir  east- 
ward to  Eomul,  a  distance  of  some  1100 
miles.  Should  Russia  covet  this  territory, 
she  would  probably  not  find  the  first  con- 
quest difiScult,  now  that  Khokand  is  prac- 
tically a  tributary.  It  is,  indeed,  alleged  that 
the  chief  pass  between  Khokand  and  Kasb- 
gar  has  been  already  made  practicable  for 
artillery.  But  it  is  not  prooable  that  the 
Russian  Government  will  at  any  early  date 
be  desirous  so  far  to  extend  its  cares ;  nor, 
if  it  did,  would  the  occupation  be  so  serious 
to  us  as  the  establishment  of  Russian  power 
on  the  Oxus. 

During  the  period  of  the  Chinese  rule,  up 
to  the  murder  of  Adolphus  Schlagintweit  at 
Kashgar  in  1857,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  as  little  rumour  of  what 
passed  in  Eastern  Turkestan  reached  India 
across  the  high  Tibetan  tracts  as  there  reached 
Europe  in  the  middle  ages  of  what  was  pass- 
ing among  the  Aztecs.  Many  EnglishnieD 
now  living  must  have  spent  thirty  years  in 
the  upper  provinces  of  India  without  ever 
having  heanl  a  word  of  events  in  Kashgar  or 
Khotan.  About  the  years  1 834-35  some  ob- 
stacles in  the  route  usually  followed  by  pil- 
frims  from  Chinese  Turkestan,  bound  for  the 
oly  places  of  Arabia,  led  them  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  travelling  to  Bombay  for  ship- 
ment to  Jedda.  Mr.  Wathen,  then  Secretary 
to  the  Bombav  Government,  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  circumstance  to  collect  from 
them  a  number  of  particulars  regarding  the 
modem  history  and  geography  of  their  conn- 
try,  the  publication  of  these  was  regarded  as 
a  contribution  to  knowledge  of  extreme 
novelty  and  value.*  And  justly  so,  seeing 
how  completely  closed  to  modem  exploration 
the  country  was.  This  entire  absence  of 
communication  was  due,  no  doubt,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  to  the  old  Chinese  cus- 
tom of  hermetically  sealing  a  f  rontier.f     But, 


*  See '  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal/ 
vol.  iv.  p.  653. 

t  The  anchanpfed  conservative  custom  of  tbe 
ancient  Seres :  '  Mites  quidem  sed  et  ipeis  feris 
persimiles,  coetam  reliquorum  mortaliom  fugi* 
unt.*— Pliny,  vi.  20.        ^  j 
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in  a  great  degree  also,  it  was  owing  to  the 
Bfltnre  of  the  routes  between  the  two  coun- 
friee.  A  few  figures  will  best  show  what 
tktk 

Amritsar,  the  comraeroial  centre  of  the 
Paoj&b,  lies  about  60  miles  from  the  foot  of 
tke  mountains,  and  its  distance  in  a  straight 
fine  to  Yarkand  is,  roundly  speaking,  460 
Bitles.  But  the  actual  distance  as  travelled 
\fj  the  principal  routes  is — 

1.  By  Kashmir,  Laddk,  Karakorum  Passes, 
tod  Shadulla,  to  Yarkand,  70  marches,  or 
H6  miles ; 

2.  By  the  more  easterly  routes,  via  E616, 
Lsdiik,  Changchenmo,  and  Shadiilla,  to  Yar- 
bmd,  77  marches,  or  1069  miles. 

On  the  first  of  these  two  lines,  and  in  the 
section  between  Laddk  and  ShaduUa,  the 
frontier  station  of  the  Kashgar  government, 
in  interval  which  occupies  20  marches,  four 
pssees  have  to  be  crossed  that  are  higher  than 
17,500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  for  ten  suc- 
e«8dve  marches  the  halting-ground  is  never 
below  15,000  feet,  say  the  height  of  Mont 
Blanc. 

On  the  second  route,  the  interval  between 
Ladik and  Shadulla  occupies  25  marches.  On 
this  also  four  passes  have  to  be  crossed  that 
ire  higher  than  17,500  feet,  and  three  of  the 
fonr  are  over  18,350  feet.  Moreover  during 
these  25  marches  the  encampment  is  never 
below  11,000  feet;  three  times  only  it  is 
below  12,000,  and  in  eleven  cases  it  is  at 
15,000  feet  and  upwards.  This  surely  is  the 
tree  Roof  of  the  World !  Pamir  is  but  an 
enbresol. 

The  intervention  of  such  a  region  as  these 
figores  characterize  not  only  renders  serious 
nienace  on  that  side  impracticable,  but  it  is 
such  a  barrier  to  communication,  and  such  a 
deadener  of  the  sense  of  neighbourhood,  that 
the  presence  even  of  a  Russian  force  upon 
the  plain  of  Yarkand  would  not  be  realised 
^th  anything  like  the  vivid  impressions  that 
would  be  produced  by  its  advent  on  the  Ox- 
na  oppoeite  Balkh  or  Kunduz. 

Great  as  these  obstacles  are,  they  are  not 
enough  to  prevent  trade.  The  year  after  our 
Government  persuaded  the  Maharaja  of  Kash- 
mir to  abolish  transit  duties  on  the  trade 
with  the  Kashgar  territories,  it  increased 
sevenfold.  The  demand,  by  that  well-to-do 
population  of  which  Mr.  Shaw  has  told  us, 
for  our  Indian  teas,  and  for  our  English 
woollens  and  piece  goods,  is  great.  Shawl- 
wool,  silk,  ana  gold  are  to  be  had  in  return. 
And  yet  we  have  all  but  let  these  advantages 
slip  turough  our  fingers : — 

*  The  trade  of  the  new  Russian  province  of 
Tashkend  was  in  1868  about  6,000,000?.«  in 

*Tlii8  figare  has  naturally  ^ven  rise  to  ques- 


value,  but  was  said  to  be  capable  of  vast  in- 
crease if  the  Eastern  Turkestan  market  could 
be  secured.  Since  then  Russia  has  made  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  Atalik  Ohazi,  Mo- 
hammed YakHb,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
access  to  this  market,  but  it  is  quite  open  to  us 
at  present  to  do  the  same.  The  moment,  how- 
ever, is  critical.  Russia,  in  the  exercise  of 
her  undoubted  rights,  has  chosen  to  protect  her 
own  manufacturers  by  establishing  a  prohibi- 
tive tariff  against  English  goods  in  her  newly 
conquered  provinces.  Even  in  the  semi-inde- 
pendent State  of  Bokhara,  her  influence  has 
secured  the  imposition  of  crushing  differential 
duties  to  the  detriment  of  English  trade.  We 
thus  see  what  we  have  to  expect  in  the  vastly 
more  important  market  of  Eastern  Turkestan, 
now  that  she  has  once  put  her  foot  there.  And 
surely  we  shall  not  be  able  to  blame  the  native 
ruler  if  he  grants  to  Russia  exclusively  those 
commercial  advantages  which  we  do  not  take 
the  trouble  to  ask  for  a  share  in.'* 

The  chain  of  lofty  Himalyan  peaks  strik- 
ing off  from  the  south-east  point  of  Pamir, 
to  which  our  maps  give  the  Turki  names  of 
MiSztagh  and  Karakorum,  divides  the  high- 
est valleys  of  Sarikol  and  the  Yarkand  river 
from  the  basin  of  the  Indus,  which  draws, 
from  those  mountains  and  the  southern  but- 
tresses of  Pamir,  the  tribute  of  the  River 
of  Gilghit  and  its  confluents.  This  Gilghit 
valley,  with  the  valley-states  ramifyingfrom 
it  of  Hunza  or  Kanj^t,  Nagri,  and  i  asin, 
and  others  to  the  south-west,  of  which  we 
barely  know  the  names,  constitute  Dardist&n, 
the  country  of  the  Daradas  of  old  Sanskrit 
literature,  the  Daradrce  and  Dardce  of 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  still  bearing  the  same 
generic  name  as  Dardus,  Of  the  Gilghit 
valleys  we  know  little  yet,  and  from  the  Gil- 
ghit confluence,  for  a  course  of  many  miles 
down  the  main  stream,  no  European  has  ever 
passed.  The  Raja  of  Kashmir  is  gradually 
annexing  the  Dard  valleys.  In  Yasin,  one 
of  the  highest  of  them,  poor  Hayward  was 
so  cruelly  murdered  two  years  ago,  whep 
about  to  ascend  to  Pamir  by  the  Pass  of 
Darkotf  His  last  letters  give  a  few  parti- 
culars regarding'  the  people,  and  speak 
of  their  brown  hair,  occasional  hazel  and 
blue  eyes,  and  the  (comparatively)  English 
aspect  of  the  women.  Though  the  people 
of  all  the  districts  we  have  named  are  reck- 
oned as  Dardus,  at  least  two  languages  arc 

tion^but  the  amount  is  not  essential  to  the  object 
ur^ed. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw  in  the  '  Times/  Jan. 
25, 1873. — We  are  glad  to  see  by  recent  accounts 
from  Calcutta  that  an  envoy  has  arrived  from 
Kashgar,  that  a  commercial  treaty  is  likely  to  be 
concluded,  and  that  Mr.  Forsyth  will  conduct  a 
return  mission. 

f  We  have  a  report  of  this  pass  by  one  Ibrahim 
Khan.    It  runs  for  about  six  miles^ver  sno; 
and  a  glacier  has  to  be  crossed. 
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spoken  among  tbejn,  having  absolutely  noth- 
ing in  common.  The  Kkajuna^  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Ilunza  and  Nagri,  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  Mtiztagh  glaciers  (the  greatest  gla- 
ciers in  the  world  out  of  the  Polar  circles),  is 
a  non-Aryan  tongue,  whose  relationship  has 
not  yet  been  traced  to  any  language.  Little 
has  been  told  us  of  these  people.  TlieKan- 
j  litis  of  Hunza  are  described  as  *tall  skele- 
tons ;*  they  are  by  habit  and  repute  despe- 
rate brigands  and  man -stealers,  and  are  the 
terror  of  the  northern  valleys.  The  Shind, 
again,  or  language  of  the  south-western 
Dards,  is  evidently  a  dialect  of  Sanskrit  kin.* 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Dard  tribes  now 
profess  Mahommedanisra,  but,  like  others  of 
the  rude  converts  around  Pamir,  they  have 
not  abandoned  their  love  of  the  grape-juice, 
which  abounds  in  these  purlieus  of  the  Ny- 
saean  Mount.f  And  Islam  having  but  re- 
cently penetrated  those  regions,  there  is  natu- 
rally a  lack  of  those  venerable  shrines  of  an- 
cient saints  in  which  Mahommedan  devotees 
rejoice.  Hence,  it  is  alleged,  the  Dardu  Mos- 
lem, when  they  catch  a  promising  saint,  are 
apt  to  make  a  martyr  of  him,  in  order  to  haVe 
a  holy  shrine  at  hand,  as  an  aid  in  '  making 
their  souls.' 

In  that  unknown  tract  of  the  Indus  valley 
to  the  south,  the  Dard  comes  in  contact  with 
tribes  of  Afghan  race,  or,  at  least,  of  tribes 
AfglwMised  by  long  contact  and  subjection, 
and  these  extend  down  to  our  own  Afghan 
province  Of  Peshdwar.  The  name  of  Yaghi- 
sdtn,  applied  to  the  tract,  exactly  describes 
the  malandrinesco  character  which  the  peo- 
ple have  borne  ever  since  the  region  was 
colonised  by  the  turbulent  Afghan.  A  large 
part  of  the  country  derives  a  more  courteous 
name  from  the  great  Afghan  clan  of  Y6suf- 
zai,  who  are  its  predominant  occupants,  and 
who  also  inhabit  the  northern  half  of  our 
Peshawar  plain.  But  the  less  complimentar 
ry  name  is  thoroughly  deserved.  Their  poli- 
ty is,  probably,  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
realisation  of  the  French  Commune,  in  its 
most  modern  sense,  that  exists  on  earth. 
Each  petty  tribe  forms  an  independent  com- 
monwealth, and  each  such  community  is  the 
rival,  if  not  the  foe,  of  every  other.  When 
undisturbed  by  a  common  external  enemy, 
the  several  tribes  are  always  opposed ;  feuds, 
estrangements,  and  affrays  are  of  constant  oc- 
currence ;  the  public  roads  and  private  prop- 
erty are  alike  insecure.     The  traveller  inva- 

*  A  work  now  bein^  published  by  Dr.  Leitner, 
of  Lahore,  may  be  expected  to  give  information 
of  high  interest  on  Dardistan. 

f  Nothing  seems  clear  as  to  the  position  of  that 
city  and  Mount  of  Bacchus,  which  was  visited  by 
Alexander,  except  tliat  it  was  somewhere  in  the 
angle  between  tlie  K&bul  river  and  the  Indus. 


riably  conceals  and  misrepresents  the  time 
and  direction  of  his  journey.  Vendetta^  un- 
surpassed by  anything  in  Corsican  story,  is  a 
law  imbibed  by  children  with  ttie  mother  ^ 
milk ;  and  the  women  are  often  the  first  to 
urge  their  men  to  deeds  of  blood.  The  men^ 
though  wearing  arms  as  regularly  as  other 
men  wear  clothes,  seldom  or  never  venture 
from  their  own  lands,  unless  disguised  as 
priests  or  beggars.  On  the  Peshawar  plain, 
previous  to  the  British  occupation,  men 
ploughed  with  rifle  slung  and  sword  girt ; 
growing  crops  and  grazing  cattle  were  watch- 
ed by  armed  pickets.  All  this  is  changed 
now  within  the  red  line ;  and  the  Y(isufzai 
plain,  of  which  great  part  was  dreary  waste, , 
is  becoming  rapidly  covered  with  cultivation. , 
But  the  plain  alone  is  within  our  boundary, 
and  the  old  characteristics  prevail  beyond  it 

Of  our  Pesh&war  valley  itself  some  parts  j 
have  an  aspect  of  savage  sterility ;  but  from  i 
the  slight  elevation  on  which  the  British 
camp  stands,  the  impression,  especially  in 
spring,  is  very  different.  A  vast  sheet  of  | 
luxuriant  wheat  is  at  your  feet,  broken  by 
groves  of  fruit-trees  rich  in  blossom ;  the , 
clear  bold  outline  of  the  mountains  encircles 
you  on  all  sides ;  snowy  peaks,  the  outliers  of 
Hindu  K^sh,  rise  to  the  north-west ;  to  the 
south-west  open  the  dark  jaws  of  Khyber, 
breathing  painful  memories ;  far  to  the 
north-east  you  almost  certainly  behold  Aor- 
nos,  if  you  but  knew  which  of  those  heights 
it  crowned!  Yonder  cairn  of  tumbled 
stones  on  the  plain  was  once  a  great  Buddhist 
dagoba,  rising  in  golden  splendour  to  a 
height  of  700  feet  (so  say  the  Chinese  tra- 
vellers), the  work  of  the  great  Scythian  con- 
queror Kanishka,  The  valley  was  studded 
with  the  cities  and  temples  of  an  Indian 
people.  But  after  the  Mahommedan  inva- 
sions began,  and  the  Mongol  raids  that  fol- 
lowed them,  year  after  year,  the  fertile  and 
prosperous  plain  became  desolate ;  man  al- 
most disappeared,  and  the  rhinoceros  haunt- 
ed the  marshy  thickets  of  the  valley.  Then 
came  tlie  Afghan  immigration.  The  marshy 
thickets  exist  no  longer,  and  the  very  memo- 
ry of  the  rhinoceros,  which  Sultan  Baber 
hunted  here  little  more  than  350  years  ago, 
has  perished  as  utterly  as  the  mammoth's  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dordogne ;  nor  does  the 
animal  exist  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Pc- 
shdwar. 

In  the  Yiisufzai  country,  near  our  border, 
there  has  existed  for  many  years  the  seat  of 
a  fanatical  Mahommedan  zealotry,  founded 
originally  some  fifty  years  ago,  and  which 
has  long  derived  recruits  and  remittaDces 
from  the  bigoted  and  malcontent  in  India. 
The  troubles  stirred  by  this  nest  of  sedition 
and  fanaticism  led  to  the  somewhat  serious 
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operations  of  1863  known  as  the  Sitana  or 
Ambeyla  Campaign.  A  name  often  roeu- 
tioned  in  connection  with  those  troubles  was 
that  of  the  Akhund  of  Swdt  This  person- 
am, Abdul  Ghaftir,  was  originally  a  herds- 
man, whose  austerities  and  hermit  life  gradu- 
tHj  won  him  an  immense  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  miraculous  power.  His  history 
» singularly  like  that  of  some  of  the  ascetic 
saints  in  the  Roman  Calendar.  Though  not 
a  man  of  literary  or  theological  education, 
be  became  a  potent  authority  in  all  religious 
questions,  and  issued  his  rescripts  to  the  sur- 
roandiiig  regions.  It  was  commonly  be- 
liered  that  he  daily  entertained  hundreds  of 
visitors,  cured  them  of  all  diseases,  granted 
their  diversity  of  desires,  and  fed  them  as 
his  guests,  without  the  aid  of  visible  means. 
Probably  the  Akhund  was  by  no  means  him- 
self the  active  and  indefatigable  intriguer 
that  the  Anglo-Indian  press  conceived,  but 
he  and  his  najne  were  used  as  tools  by  the 
Sitana  gang. 

Swat  is  the  greatest  of  the  Y{isufzai  val- 
leys.    In    old  times,  when   yet  an   Indian 
country,  it  was  known  as  Udydna,  or  *  The 
Garden.*     Its  river,  Suvastu,  appears  by  that 
name  {Soastus)  in  the  Greek  writers,  and 
the  remains  of  old  Indian  cities  and  Budd- 
hist temples  still  exist  in  the  valley.     It  has 
never  been  entered  by  any  European,  nor  is 
that  easy  for  any  stranger,  even  a  Mahom- 
medan.     The  vaUey,  70  miles  in  length,  is 
crowded  with  villages,  hidden  among  groves 
of  plane  and  other  stately  trees ;  the  cultiva- 
tion nins  in  an  almost  unbroken  chain  of 
terraces  beside  the  noisy  and  sparkling  river ; 
and  the  mountains  above  are  crowned  with 
forests  of  the  edible  pine,  the  Deodar  cedar, 
and  the  wild  olive.     But  this  secluded  para- 
disc  has  its  drawbacks.     It  is  frightfully  un- 
healthy; the  filth  and  vermin  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  even  beyond  other  Afghan  wont ; 
and  feuds  are  at  such  a  pitch  in  the  upper 
valley   that  hardly   any   intercourse    takes 
place  between  village  and  village.     Some  of 
the  Swat  customs  are  very  peculiar.  Among 
others  is  that  of  a  periodical  redistribution 
of  lands  by  lot,  after  intervals  varying  from 
ten  to  thirty  years.     Another  is  that  when 
two  proprietors  fall   out,  both  are  expelled 
from  the  community  (like  the  *  rogue  ele- 
pbants'  of  Ceylon)  with  the  loss  of  all  civil 
and  domestic  rights,  until  they  can  make  it 
np  again.     The  women  have  great  freedom, 
and  go  out  on  visiting  excursions  30  or  40 
miles  from  home,   in   bevies  of  fifteen   or 
twenty  together,  with  no  male  escort     The 
Bw&tis  also,  strange  in  Mahommedans,  are 
said,  after  a  few  years,  to  drive  the  plough 
through  their  own  cemeteries,  prefacing  the 
operation  merely  by  an  apostrophe  to  their 


dead  kith  and  kin,  *  Look  out !  tuck  up 
your  legs!  the  plough  is  coming.'*  The 
men  are  dark  and  lean,  having  little  resem- 
blance to  the  typical  Afghan,  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  strong  mixture  of  aboriginal  blood, 
as  well  as  seclusion,  has  tended  to  fashion 
their  peculiarities. 

Near  Jalalabad — a  name  still  heard  with 
pride  by  an  Englishman, — ^the  Kabul  river  is 
]oined  by  a  large  tributary,  descending  from 
the  lofty  mountain  country  to  the  north,  and 
generally  called  in  our  maps  by  the  local 
names  of  K^ner  or  Eamer.  It  is  the 
Ckoaspes,  and  perhaps  the  Malamantus,  of 
the  ancients.  As  far  as  the  first  lofty  chain 
of  heights  through  which  the  river  breaks, 
the  country  is  inhabited  by  Afghanised 
tribes;  after  a  rugged  ascent  the  upper 
valley  is  reached,  extending,  it  is  said,  in 
comparatively  easy  slope  to  the  borders  of 
Pamir,  and  forming  the  kingdom  called 
Chitrdl,  or  as  often  EdshkAr.  Elaproth, 
whose  knowledge  was  large,  but  not  the 
omniscience  which  he  supposed,  decided  that 
the  mention  of  a  Kashkar  in  this  quarter 
was  a  blunder  of  Elphinstone's ;  but  he  was 
rash  and  wrong.f 

Our  knowledge  of  this  country  is  scanty. 
The  people  make  an  ignorant  profession  of 
Shiah  Mahommedanism.  Their  language, 
from  the  vocabularies  that  have  been  pub- 
lished, is  evidently  of  Sanskrit  aflSnity.  A  ' 
telegram  from  Russia  recently  announced 
that  the  Mir  of  Badakhshan  had  *  concluded 
an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  the 
Badshah  of  Chitral.'  The  chief  of  Kashk&r 
does  in  fact  give  himself  the  high-sounding 
title  of  Bddshdh,  but  it  is  about  as  appro- 
priate as  that  of  the  quondam  Emperor 
Soulouque.  The  country  is  said  to  be  fertile 
and  well  peopled;  but  at  heights  varying 
from  6000  to  12,000  feet,  these  are  relative 
terms ;  and  probably  80,000  souls  would  be 
a  liberal  guess-estimate  at  the  population  of 
his  territory.  The  country  is  said  to  produce 
some  silk  and  shawl-wool,  with  abundance 
of  fruit,  including  fine  grapes,  from  which 
wine  is  made,  and  used  freely.  Man-selling 
is  very  rife  in  Chitral.  The  usual  victims  are 
the  neighbouring  Kafir  tribes;  but,  failing 
them,  the  King  is  said  to  seize  on  slight  pre- 
tence and  sell  his  own  subjects.     Badakh- 

*  Captain  Raverty,  in  B.  A.  S.  Journal,  xxxi. 
p.  265. 

t  ....  *  Un  am  as  d'absurdites  re<;ue8  a  bras 
ouverts  par  les  compilateurs,  et  entre  lesquelles 
le  double  Kachghar  occupe  le  premier  rang. 
Le  voyageur  anglais.  M.  Elphinstone,  ayant 
entendu  parier  de  la  ville  de  Kachghar.  .  .  .  et 
da  pays  du  meme  nom  .  .  .  n'a  pas  su  combiner 
ces  notions,  que  de  supposer  deux  Kachghar.  11 
est  cependant  bien  clair/  &c. — Memoire$  rdatifB 
d  VAsie,  ii.  293.  ^  j 
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shan  is  the  usual  mart  The  Chief  of  Upper 
Eashkdr,  which  recently  formed  a  separate 
State,  is  alleged  to  hare  sent  an  annual  tri- 
bute of  slaves  to  the  Prince  of  Badakh- 
8h4n.* 

The  road  by  Chitrai  to  Wakhan  and 
Pamir  (and  so  to  Yarkand  or  Kashgar)  is 
said  to  present  less  natural  difficulty  than  any 
other  from  India ;  but  this  is  not  sajdng  a 
great  deal.  The  usual  route  leads  from 
Peshdwar  to  Dir,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  Yusufzai  hill-country,  through  the  Bajaur 
highlands,  between  the  Euner  and  the  Panj^ 
kora  rivers,  that  is  to  say  the  tract  between 
the  Choaspes  find  the  GurcBus,  which  Alex- 
ander traversed,  and  in  which  he  captured 
the  city  AripcBum^  Dfr  is  mentioned  by 
Marco  Polo  as  on  the  route  taken  by  Mongol 
banditti  in  an  inroad  on  Kashmir  and  the 
Panjab,  from  the  side  of  Badakhshin.  From 
Dfr  the  road  norUiward  crosses  the  moun- 
tains which  form  the  western  wall  of  the 
Chitr&l  Valley^  by  a  pass  having  a  probable 
height  of  12,000  or  18,000  feet  In  winter 
this  pass  is  impracticable  on  account  of  the 
snow,  and  in  summer  it  is  much  beset  by 
Kafir  robbers,  who  keep  up  an  incessant  fire 
upon  travellers.  Many  are  killed  in  the  pass, 
and  the  graves  of  those  who  have  fallen  are 
marked  by  cairns  and  flags,  and  designated 

*  The  tombs  of  the  martyrs.'  Hundreds  of 
these  dismal  memorials  line  the  road  and 
damp  the  traveller's  spirits  on  the  way  be- 
tween Dfr  and  Chitr&l.  Besides  the  pass  at 
the  head  of  the  Chitrdl  Valley,  leading  to 
Pamir,  there  are  more  direct  but  more  diffi- 
cult passes  from  Chitrdl  direct  across  the 
Hindu  K&sh  to  Badakhshdn.  On  that  called 
Nuks&n^  glaciers  and  laige  beds  of  snow 
are  passed.  In  descending  towards  Chitrdl 
the  traveller  is  girt  with  a  leathern  kilt,  and 
slides  down  the  snow  slope.  Ponies  have 
their  feet  tied  together  and  are  rolled  down. 

*  By  these  processes,'  says  the  native  author- 
ity, *  both  men  and  beasts  generally  reach 
the  base  of  the  pass  safely.' 

The  learned  but  errant  Wilford,  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  century,  sent  one  Moghul 
Beg,  a  forerunner  of  Major  Montgomerie's 

*  Pundits,'  to  explore  these  regions,  and  was 
informed  by  him  that  Chitrai  was  then  '  in 
great  measure  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.'  This  is  a  very  curious  circumstance, 
and,  combined  with  other  information,  col- 
lected by  our  eminent  traveller,  Mr.  8haw, 
identifies  Chitrdl  with  that  Bohr  of  the 
modem  Chinese  Tables  which  has  been  ren 


*  The  same  cbar^  of  selling  his  subjects  was 
formerly  alleged  against  the  Mir  of  Badakkshin. 
Bee  Timkowski's  '  Travels/  i.  428. 


dered,  by  a  combination  of  accidents,  sac 
a  Will-o'-the-Wisp  in  fijeography. 

The  people  of  K&shl^r  are  said  to  be  vei 
handsome,  like  their  immediate  neighbou 
to  the  westward,  the  Kafirs  or  Pagans ;  i 
deed,  they  are  in  all  probability  merely 
converted  section  of  the  same  race. 

The  land  of  the  independent  Kafirs- 
land  of  lofty  mountains,  dizzy  paths,  an 
narrow  bridges  swinging  over  roaring  to 
rents,  of  narrow,  terraced  valleys,  of  umbn 

geous  forest  trees,  of  wine  and  milk  as 
oney,  remains,  as  when  Elphinstone  fin 
collected  particulars  regarding  the  peopli 
untrodden  by  any  European  foot.  The  bei 
chance  that  has  ever  occurred  of  explorini 
this  country  presented  itself  during  the  Br 
tbh  occupation  of  Kdbul,  and  was,  in 
melancholy  manner,  despised  and  neglected 
The  story  is  thus  told  by  Captain  Ravertj 
in  the  words  of  an  officer  who  witnessed  tb 
circumstances  : — 

*  In  the  end  of  1889  ....  when  tb 
Shah  (Shtijah)  and  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  hat 
gone  down  to  Jelalabad  for  winter  quarters,  i 
deputation  of  the  Siahposh  Kafirs  came  in  froo 
Nurgil  to  pay  their  respects,  and,  as  it  appeared, 
to  welcome  us  as  their  relatives.  If  I  recoiled 
right  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  of  them, 
and  they  made  their  entry  into  our  lines  witii 
bagpipes  playing.  An  Afghan  Peon,  sitting 
outside  Edward  Conolly's  tent,  on  seeing  these 
savages,  rushed  into  his  master's  presence,  ex- 
claiming, '  Here  they  are.  Sir  t  They  are  til 
come !  Here  are  all  your  relations.'  GonoUj, 
amazed,  looked  up  from  his  writing,  and  asked 
what  on  earth  he  meant;  when  the  Peon,  with 
a  very  innocent  face,  pointed  out  the  skin-clad 
men  of  the  mountains,  saying,  'There!  don*t 
you  see  them?  Your  relatives  the  Kafirs!' 
.  .  .  .  The  Kafirs  themselves  certainly 
claimed  relationship ;  but  I  fear  their  receptioo 
by  poor  Sir  William  was  not  such  as  pleased 
them  ;  and  they  returned  to  the  hills  regarding 
us  as  a  set  of  purse-proud  people,  ashamed  to 
own  our  country  cousins.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  our  sojourn  in  Afghanistan  nothing 
more  was  seen  or  heard  of  this  singular  race 
.  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  most 
unfortunate  that  when  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity presented  itself  of  becoming  acquamted 
with  these  tribes,  and  the  country  Siey  inhabit, 
they  should  have  been  allowed  to  depart  on' 
conciliated,  and  no  advantage  have  been  taken 
of  their  visit.** 

The  narrator  himself  does  not  say  what 
manner  of  men  our  supposed  cousins  were, 
except  that  they  were  *  skin-clad.'  Bat  un- 
less they  were  fair,  we  scarcely  see  how  the 
story  of  their  kinship  to  us  should  have  anseo. 
Bumes,  Atkinson,  Wood,  and  Masson,  ^ 
speak  of  their  blue  eyes,  nearly  all  of  ibeir 
brown    hair.     Beliew    describes    Faramod  i 


♦  *  Joarnal  of  Asiatic  Society  ol  Bengal,'  to^* 
xxviii.  p.  845. 
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Khan,  an  officer  of  Kafir  birth  in  Afghan 
serrice,  as  of  fair,  aknost  florid  complexion, 
and  light  brown  hair,  hardly  to  be  distin- 
gniAhcd  from  an  Englishman.  Elphinstone, 
who  saw  so  accnrately  through  a  telescope 
what  others  have  missed  with  the  objects  un- 
der their  eyes,*  says  that  the  Kafirs  are  re- 
markable for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their 
ecmiplexions.  All  these  indications  point  to 
Earopean  complexion  at  least,  but  we  are 
^lled  to  abandon  this  as  delusion  by  Dr. 
Trampp,  a  learned  German  missionary,  who 
made  acquaintance  with  three  Kafirs  at  Pe- 
shawar. He  declares  them  to  have  been  in 
all  respects  like  natives  of  the  Upper  Provin- 
ces of  India,  of  swarthy  colour,  with  dark 
liair  and  dark  eyes ;  only  with  a  ruddiness 
doe  to  wine.  Furtiier,  Dr.  Trumpp  asserts 
that  tJie  Kafir  words  given  by  Bumes  *  are 
not  Kafir  words  at  all,  but  belong  to  one  of 
the  numerous  dialects  which  are  spoken  in 
the  Kohifitan  of  E^bul.'  But  in  fact,  all  the 
Kanty  vocabularies  professing  to  represent 
the  languages  of  the  Kafirs,  Kohist^nis,  P^ 
shais,  and  other  pre-Afghan  tribes  of  that 
mountain  country,  show  a  good  deal  in  com- 
mon with  a  good  deal  of  divergence.  After 
all,  Kafir  is  as  vague  a  term  as  liberal  theo- 
logian ;  and  even  among  the  Kafirs  of  that 
ilk — ^the  Kafirs  of  Kafiristan,  whose  typical 
kimess  we  cannot  doubt — ^there  are  eighteen 
tribes,  and,  may  be,  varieties  of  dialect 
Bear  again  the  accurate  Elphinstone : — 
'There  are  several  languages  [dialects?] 
among  the  Kafirs,  but  they  have  all  many 
words  in  common,  and  all  have  a  near  con- 
nection with  the  Shanskrit.  They  have  all 
one  peculiarity,  which  is,  that  they  count  by 
scores  instead  of  hundreds,  •and  that  their 
thousand  (which  they  call  by  the  Persian  or 
Pushtoo  name)  consists  of  400,  or  20  score.' 
The  reckoning  by  scores  instead  of  hundreds 
appears  in  the  grammar  of  a  Kafir  dialect 
collected  ty  Dr.  Trumpp. 

Among  the  notable  customs  of  the  people, 
hesides  their  large  and  constant  use  of  wine 
(which  they  boil,  says  Sultan  Baber,  a  con- 
noisseur in  that  matter),  they  always  sit  on 
chairs  or  stools,  and  find  it  as  difficult  as  we 
<io  to  adopt  the  cramped  postures  usual 
among  Asiatics ;  they  use  slips  of  pine  for 
candles ;  they  employ  with  dexterity  leaping 
poles  for  crossing  tho  smaller  streams ;  the 
dead  are  placed  .in  coffins,  and,  after  much 
waking,  are  carried  to  some  lofty  spot,  and 
there  deposited,  but  not  buried.  Their 
winter  is  severe,  and  arable  land  scanty ; 
hence  they  depend  much  on  dairy  produce. 

'  The  Afghans  believed  that  he  had  a  tele- 
scope wiiU  wliich  he  could  see  what  passed  on 
the  other  side  of  a  mountain.  As  a  parable  it 
Was  true. 
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Their  houses  are  lofty,  at  least  on  tlie  down- 
ward side  of  the  hill,  and  much  embellished 
with  wood-carving. 

Surrounded  by  people  professing  Mahom- 
medanism  they  are  natural  objects  of  kid- 
napping forays,  and  these  they  retort  on  their 
neighbours  by  sallies  from  their  mountain 
fastnesses  to  plunder  and  kill.  Wood,  in 
1838,  found  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Kokcha 
in  Badakhsh&n  deserted  on  account  of  the 
Kafir  incursions.  Raverty  mentions  a  savage 
invasion  of  Kafiristan,  ;nade  twenty  years 
ago  from  the  south-east  side  by  the  chief  of 
Bajaur,  in  which  villages  were  sacked  and 
burned,  and  the  people  carried  off"  and  sold. 
Faiz  Bakhsh  speaks  of  a  like  invasion  from 
the  north  in  18'70  by  the  reigning  Mfr  of 
Badakhshdn,  which  penetrated  through  the 
Dozakh  Darah,  or  Hell-glen,  to  Kalar,  which 
he  calls  *  the  capital  of  Kafiristan,'  bringing 
back  a  large  number  of  captives,  whom  he 
saw  at  Fyzabad.  Whatever  difficulty  from 
within  the  Kafir  country  exists  as  to  its  ex- 
ploration is  due  apparently  to  this  atrocious 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  their  Mahommedan 
neighbours. 

It  is  pretty  certain  that  the  Afghans 
were  not  wrong  in  calling  them  our  cousins, 
though  more  than  *  once  removed.'  Per^ 
haps  when  we  come  really  to  know  them  we 
shall  find  in  them  the  nearest  existing  type 
of  what  the  Aryan  Hindu  was  when  he  first 
entered  that  sacred  land  of  the  Hapiu 
Rendu,  or  Seven  Rivers,  from  which  he  has 
acquired  a  name,  and  when  the  blue-eyed 
Brahmans  drove  their  white  oxen  a-field  in 
the  forests  of  Gandhara. 

The  Kamoz  tribe  of  Kafirs  are  fairly 
supposed  to  be  the  surviving  representatives 
of  the  Kamhqjas  of  primeval  Indian  litera* 
ture,  a  name  with  which  scholars  have  con- 
nected that  of  Cambyses,  and  from  which 
was  borrowed,  by  a  practice  frequent  among 
Buddhist  colonists,  or  converts,  the  name  of 
that  region  in  the  far  East  in  whose  forest 
depths  such  weird  and  stupendous  masses  of 
architecture  have  lately  come  to  light.  In 
two  other  Kafir  tribes — the  Ashpins  and 
Ashkins — one  is  tempted  to  trace  remnants 
of  the  Aspasii  and  Assaceni  of  Alexander' >5 
historians. 

Passing  westward  from  Kafiristan  we  find 
the  valleys  of  Tagao,  Nijrao,  and  Panjshir, 
scarcely  better  known,  and  lai^ely  inhabited 
by  a  people — the  Pashais — who  appear  to 
be  of  kindred  race  to  the  Kafirs.  It  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  the  improvement 
of  our  maps  of  northern  Afghanistan  should 
be  seriously  taken  in  hand  by  our  official 
Indian  geographers.  It  is  not  merely  north 
of  Hindu  K(ish  where  our  rulers  have  been 
discus 8iDg  the  limits  of  Afghan  dominion. 
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that  we  need  additional  ligbt;  it  is  even 
more  seriously  wanted  on  the  south  of  the 
mountains.  Our  maps  agree  in  presenting 
blanks  greatly  to  be  lamented,  and  they  dis- 
agree in  other  respects  to  a  startling  extent ; 
especially  in  that  important  field  that  inter- 
venes between  Kabul  and  the  passes  of  the 
Hindu  Kiish.  The  most  diligent  surveyor 
during  our  occupation  of  Kabul  was  the 
gallant  Sturt,  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  the 
son-in-law  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lady  Sale, 
and  whose  name  is  worthy  to  be  remember- 
ed with  their  own.  It  seems  probable  that 
bis  work  perished  with  him  in  the  fatal 
passes,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found  by 
recent  search,  either  at  Calcutta  or  at  West- 
minster ;  and  the  only  professed  record  of 
all  his  precious  labours  that  is  known  to 
survive  is  a  meagre  map  in  a  very  poor 
book,*  stated  therein  to  nave  been  *  chiefly 
derived '  from  a  map  by  Sturt,  who  was  the 
author's  companion  on  a  journey  into  the 
Oxus  valley. 

We  can  dwell  no  longer  on  the  tracts 
south  of  Hindu  Kush,  but  before  passing 
beyond  it  to  the  ground  dealt  with  in  Lord 
Granville's  late  correspondence  with  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the 
chief  facts  regarding  the  dominion  of  the 
Afghans  north  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  Russian  Minister  speaks  of  Dost 
Mahommed  as  the  founder  of  the  Afghan 
State ;  but  this  is  not  accurate. 

The  modem  Afghan  State  was  formed 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Empire  of  Nadir 
Shah,  that  last  specimen  of  the  typical 
Asiatic  conqueror  on  a  great  scale.  Among 
the  many  Afghans  in  his  army  was  a  young 
soldier  of  distinction,  Ahmed  Khan  Abdali, 
who,  on  the  assassination  of  his  leader 
(1747),  hastened  to  snatch  the  government 
of  his  native  province.  This  he  shortly 
afterwards  converted  into  kingly  authority, 
assuming  the  style  of  Dur4'l){irdn — *The 
Pearl  of  the  Age ' — and  bestowing  that  of 
Durani  upon  his  tribe,  the  Abdalis.  During 
the  twenty-six  restless  years  that  he  surviv- 
ed he  carried  his  victorious  expeditions  far 
and  wide.  Westward  they  extended  nearly 
to  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  ;  eastward  he 
repeatedly  entered  Delhi  as  a  conqueror; 
and  at  his  death  he  bequeathed  to  his  son 
Hmour  an  empire  which  embraced,  not  only 
Afghanistan  to  its  utmost  limits,  but  Sind, 
the  Panj&b,  Kashmir,  and  the  territory  north 
of  Hindu  Kfish  to  the  Oxus.  This,  we 
apprehend,  is  the  original  foxmdation  of  the 
Afghan  claim  to  the  provinces  north  of  the 
mountains. 

Badakhshin  also  was  overrun  by  the  arms 

*  Borslein's  *  Peep  into  Turkestan/  1846. 


of  Ahmed  Shah  about  the  year  1765.  The 
pretext  of  that  invasion  was  to  obtain  po»* 
session  of  a  certain  holy  relic, — ^the  Shirt  of 
the  Prophet  It  was  carried  off  in  triumph, 
and  sent  by  Ahmed  Shah  to  Kandahar. 
We  know  not  if  it  be  there  still,  but  if  so 
Kandahar  may  make  the  unique  boast  of 

g>ssessing  the  Shirt  of  Mahommed  and  tb« 
egging-pot  of  Sakya  Muni.* 

ft  is  needless  to  enter  into  the  barbarous 
dissensions  among  the  grandsons  of  Ahmed 
Shah,  which  brought  to  the  ground  the 
short-lived  Dur&ni  empire,  and  ended  (1 81 8- 
1826)  in  the  division  of  all  A^hanistan, 
except  Herat,  among  the  many  brothers  of 
the  ambitious  and  able  Fatteh  Khan  Barak- 
zai,  who  had  been  the  Yazir  of  one  of  the 
rivals,  and  whom  his  master  Mahmiid  Shah, 
with  odious  cruelty,  treachen^,  and  ingrati- 
tude, had  first  blinded  and  then  murdered. 
Dost  Mahommed  was  one  of  those  Barakxai 
brothers,  and  to  him  K&bul  feU.  We  need 
not  dwell  upon  the  history  of  our  dealings 
with  him,  our  re-establishment  of  the  Dura- 
nis  in  the  person  of  Shah  Shiijah,  and  the 
dark  days  of  1841.  Those  of  us  who  had 
then  come  to  man's  estate,  or  near  it,  cannot 
forget ;  the  later  generation,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
read  the  tragic  story  in  Sir  John  Kayo's 
book,  once  justly  characterized  in  strilong 
words  by  Lord  Strangford  in  the  pages  erf 
this  Review.f 

During  their  fratricide  wars  the  Durinis 
lost  all  their  external  conquests,  and  among 
them  the  Oxus  provinces,  which  fell  back  un- 
der the  independent  rule  of  various  Uzb^ 
families.  Among  these  were  the  Katagban 
Uzbegs  ruling  at  Kunduz.  Mufid  Beg 
Kataghan,  who*  succeeded  ^in  1815,  greatly 
aggrandized  his  dominion,  and  in  1838  it 
extended  from  near  Baikh  to  the  h^hlands 
of  Pamir.  This  chief  was  ruling  when 
Moorcroft,  Burnes,  and  Wood,  successively 
visited  the  Oxus  valley. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  army  of  the  Manchu  Enrperor  had  con- 
quered Kashgar,  two  of  the  Khojas,  as  the 
chiefs  were  called,  who  had  for  some  genera- 
tions been  ruling  that  region  with  both  ^iri- 
tual  and  temporal  authority,  sought  sbdter 
in  the  lofty  wilds  of  Pamir.  The  Chmese 
generals  pursued  them  even  thither,  and  when 
the  Khojas  escaped  again  into  Badakhshiin 
territory  they  descended  into  that  kingdom 
and  demanded  the  refugees.  The  King  of 
Badakhsh4n  quailed  before  the  Great  J^n 
of  Cathay;  one  of  the  fugitives  was  dead, 


*  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  remark  in  the '  Joar. 
Roy.  As.  See.,'  vol.  xi.  p.  127. 

t  *  A  work  as  awful,  as  simply  artistic,  and  as 
clear  and  lolly  in  its  moral  as  an  iBacbjlean 
trilogy.'  ^  T 
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bnt  a  paltry  pretext  was  found  for  the  exe- 
eolioQ  of  the  other ;  and  eventually  his  head 
vas  given  up  for  transmission  to  Peking. 
As  the  story  was  told  to  Captain  Wood  on 
tiie  spot,  the  treacherous  inhospitality  of  Sul- 
tiD  Shah  was  ascribed  not  to  fear  of  China, 
botto  the  attractions  of  wealth  and  beauty 
which  had  accompanied  the  fugitive  in  his 
flight 

*  He  sued  for  life,  but  in  vain  ;  on  which 
the  holy  man  cursed  Badakhshan,  and  prayed 
that  it  might  be  three  times  depopulated, — 
that  not  even  a  dog  might  be  left  in  it  alive. 
Already  has  the  countiy  been  twice  bereft  of 
inhabitants  ;  first  by  Kokan  Beg  of  Kunduz, 
forty  years  ago,  and  again  by  Murad  Beg  in 
im:—WooS,  p.  162. 

The  march  of  the  Chinese  into  Badakh- 
than  18  notable  as  marking  the  highest  flood- 
tide  of  Chinese  advance  to  the  West  in  these 
later  ages — the  last  such  flood-mark,  one  is 
tempt^  to  say,  in  the  world^s  history.  But 
who  can  venture  to  predict  the  history  of  a 
nation  of  400,000,000  ?  It  is  difficult  to  as- 
certiun  what  was  the  real  extent  or  duration 
of  their  intervention  in  Badakhsh&n.  The 
meet  distinct  record  of  the  movement  (in  the 
*  Lettres  ^difiantes ')  makes  no  mention  of 
a  military  occupation,  though  such  an  occu- 
pation is  assumed  in  the  apocryphal  German 
Baron's  travels.  It  is  certainly  the  case  that 
Wilford,  in  a  {(assage  already  referred  to, 
states  the  Chinese  to  have  been  then  (in 
the  latter  part  of  last  century)  in  possession 
of  Badakhshan.  Yet  if  the  subjection  were 
more  than  acknowledgment  of  vassalage, 
sorely  some  memory  of  the  fact  would  have 
come  to  light  in  the  writings  of  Elphinstone 
or  Wood. 

Ere  Murad's  death  (some  time  before 
1845)  his  power  had  waned,  and  it  then 
paned  not  to  his  son  but  to  the  TJzbeg  chief 
of  Khulm,  who  for  some  years  exercised 
considerable  power  in  that  region.  About 
the  time  of  General  Ferrier's  visit  (1 845)  he 
had  got  embroiled  with  the  Afghans,  and  the 
latter  began  to  make  conquests  north  of  the 
passes.  In  the  end  of  1849,  after  the  epi- 
sode of  Bost  Mahommed's  infelicitous  at- 
teropt)  ostensibly  to  assist  the  Sikhs  against 
oa,  but  really  to  recover  Pesh4war,  the  ad- 
vance into  Turkestan  was  renewed,  and  in 
February  1850  Balkh  was  taken.  In  the 
end  of  the  same  year  another  of  the  Afghan 
princes  succeeded  in  taking  Khulm,  and  early 
in  1851  marched  westward  against  Akcha, 
which,  after  a  sanguinary  resbtance,  fell  and 
was  given  up  to  plunder.  Siripdl  surrender- 
ed soon  after  ;  Shibrgh&n,  Maimana,  and 
Andkhoi,in  1855.  Kunduz  was  conquered 
after  some  fighting,  in  1859,  by  Mahommed 


Afzal  Khan,  who  was  then 
carry  out  the  annexation  of  Badakhshan, 
when  the  Mir,  who  seems  to  have  recovered 
his  territory  at  the  death  of  Murdd  Beg,  af- 
ter some  parley  agreed  to  submit  and  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  Afghans  of  2  rupees  for 
every  house  in  his  province. 

In  1863  (9th  June)  old  Dost  Mahommed 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sher  Ali  Ekan. 
When  the  latter,  after  many  vicissitudes,  was 
firmly  seated  on  the  Kabul  throne,  Jahan- 
dar  Shah,  the  Mir  of  Badakhshan,  who  had 
been  in  intimate  relations  with  his  rivals, 
could  no  longer  hold  his  ground,  and  was 
superseded  by  Mfr  Madmiid  Shah,  another  of 
the  royal  family,  supported  by  the  Afghans. 
The  Afghan  refugee.  Prince  Abdarrahman, 
seems  to  have  informed  General  Kaufman n 
thatMahmdd  Shah,  and  his  brother,  who  is 
in  possession  of  the  district  of  Rustak,  pay  to 
Sher  Ali  Khan,  a  tribute  of  only  16,000  ru- 
pees. Faiz  Bakhsh,  however,  states  the 
amount  to  be  60,000  rupees,  including  10,- 
000  for  Rustak,  and  800  for  Wakh&n.  And 
another  account,  by  one  of  Major  Montgome- 
rie^s  emissaries,  and  probably  representing 
the  bazaar-talk  of  Fyzabad,  says  that  he  paid 
in  the  first  year  80,000  rupees  and  500 
horses. 

Very  recent  accounts  mention  that  Jahan- 
dar  Shah  was  getting  together  a  force  of  all 
kinds  for  a  new  attempt  to  recover  his 
throne.  We  now  turn  again  to  our  geogra- 
phical review. 

On  the  establishment  of  Ahmed  Shah  as 
King  of  Afghanistan,  the  province  of  Balkh 
with  the  small  Khanates  of  SiripAl,  Maimana, 
Andkhol  and  Shibrghdn,  commonly  known 
as  the  Chihdr  Vild^at,  or  Four  Domains, 
were  formed  by  that  prince  into  a  govern- 
ment in  favour  of  an  U zbeg  comrade,  Hajji 
Khan.  In  the  beginning  of  the  century  this 
territory  fell  to  pieces,  and  was  generally  un- 
der TJzbeg  chiefs,  whose  allegiance  wavered, 
accoi-ding  to  the  force  applied  or  their  own 
immediate  objects,  between  Bokhara  and 
Afghanistan.  Of  their  conquest  by  the  lat- 
ter we  have  just  spoken. 

The  ancient  fame  and  productive  soil  of 
Balkh,  as  well  as  its  position,  preserve  to  it 
the  headship  of  the  Afghan  provinces  north 
of  the  mountains.  If  we  except  the  bricks 
with  cuneiform  letters  seen  by  Ferrier,  no 
trace  has  been  recovered  of  the  ancient  splen- 
dours of  Bactra.  The  remains  that  exist 
are  scattered  over  some  twenty  miles  of  cir- 
cuit, but  consist  mainly  of  sun-dried  brick. 
Balkh  seems  never  to  have  thoroughly  reqov- 
ered  from  the  horrors  of  its  destruction  by 
Chinghiz  Khan.  Though  often  partially  re- 
established,  it  has  almost  ever  since  been  a 
frontier  city  exposed  to  Tartar  ravages ;  audi 
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the  account  given  of  its  ruins  by  Ibn  Batuta, 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is 
very  much  like  that  given  by  Bumes  five 
hundred  years  later.  Indeed  Vambery  men- 
tions in  his  history  that  the  citadel  of  Balkh, 
between  its  erection  in  the  fifteenth  century 
and  its  restoration  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  later,  had  been  destroyed  twenty- two 
times.  The  seat  of  Afghan  government,  and 
the  chief  collection  of  population,  is  now  at 
Takhtap(il,  some  eight  miles  east  of  the  old 
city.  A  little  further,  on  the  road  to  Khulm, 
is  Mazar  Sharff  or  *  the  Noble  Shrine,'  where 
a  whimsical  fiction  has  located  the  body  of  Ali 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet.  Vamb6ry 
himself  has  visited  Mazar,  and  mentions  the 
roses,  matchless  for  colour  and  fragrance, 
that  grow  upon  the  pretended  tomb. 

Kunduz  is  the  heart  of  the  region  called 
in  old  days  Tokhdristan,  f rom  those  Tochari, 
whoever  they  really  were,  whose  movements 
overthrew  the  Greek  dominion  in  Bactiia. 
The  province  embraces  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, from  the  secluded  valley  of  Andarab, 
close  under  the  snows  of  Hindu  K{ish,  once 
famous  for  the  silver  that  was  mined  hard 
by,  to  the  hot  swamp,  not  more  than  600  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  in  which  the  paltry  capital 
of  the  Kataghans  stands.  So  low  is  the  coun- 
try round  Kunduz  that  the  roads  approach- 
ing the  town  have  to  pass  over  piles  amid 
the  swampy  vegetation.  The  plain  adjacent 
is  in  the  main  richly  cultivated  and  thickly 
peopled,  but  it  is  interspersed  with  extensive 
tracts  of  jungly  grass,  and  is  extremely  and 
proverbially  unhealthy.  The  people  of  the 
upper  country  call  it  *  the  Badakhshi's  grave.' 

Fifty  miles  east  of  Kunduz  is  the  bound- 
ary of  Badakhshan.  This  is  a  country  that 
seems  always  to  have  'mpressed  the  Oriental 
mind  as  one  possessing  some  peculiar  and 
charming  quality.  It  is  a  kind  of  monar- 
chical Switzerland,  consisting  of  an  aggrega- 
tion of  Daraks  or  glens,  forming  a  number 
of  small  principalities,  generally  divided  by 
mountain  barriers  of  considerable  height,  but 
bound  together  by  a  kind  of  feudal  alle- 
giance to  the  Mir  living  at  Fyzabad,  who 
rules  immediately  over  the  central  provinces 
of  Fyzabad  and  Jerm.  These  may  be  regard- 
ed as  constituting  Badakhshan  Proper. 
Some  of  the  other  provinces  most  under  the 
Mtr's  infiuence  are  also  held  by  members  of 
his  family ;  the  others  are  under  their  own 
hereditary  rulers.  All  these  alike  bear  the 
title  of  Mir  as  well  as  the  king  of  Badakh- 
shan himself.  Their  tenure,  according  to 
Pandit  Manphiil,  a  Hindu  gentleman,  who 
resided  some  time  at  Fyzabad  as  the  agent  of 
the  Panjub  government,  and  who  is  as  yet 
our  best  authority  on  the  subject,  is  one 
purely  of  fidelity  and  military  aid  in  time  of 


need,  and  involves  little  or  no  tribute  to  the 
king. 

Unfortunately  our  means  of  forming  cor- 
rect ideas  of  Badakhshan  are  very  limited. 
Captain  Wood  remains  the  only  European 
who  has  visited  it,  but  his  visit  was  in  winter; 
and  it  was  only  as  he  was  departing  that  the 
land  began  to  doff  her  mantle  of  snow.  Still 
we  can  gather  that  the  chief  elements  of  its 
charms  are  to  be  found  in  soft  green  sward, 
and  the  music  of  sparkling  brooks,  strong  in 
contrast  alike  to  the  sterile  and  dreary  plains 
which  expand  to  the  westward,  and  to  the 
rugged  aridity  of  the  mountains  on  the  south, 
which  often  look  like  the  outposts  of  Pande- 
monium. Add  fertile  bottoms,  rich  orchards 
nestling  in  the  dells,  walnut-trees,  stately 
planes,  and  poplars  festooned  with  vines, 
slopes  gay  with  a  wealth  of  almond  and  pis- 
tachio blossom,  and  snowy  peaks  that  form 
the  background  to  every  picture,  and  send 
cool  breezes  down  the  gorges  to  freshen  the 
summer  nights.  Nor  are  there  wanting  vast 
plateaus  of  highland  pasture,  where  the  air  re- 
vives the  fevered  frame  and  exhilarates  like 
wine.  Even  the  staid  and  reticent  Marco  Polo, 
as  his  latest  editor  notices,  is  moved  to  un- 
wonted enthusiasm  when  he  recalls  the  charms 
of  those  glorious  uplands  of  *  Balashan.'  Sul- 
tan Baber,  a  keener  lover  of  nature,  great  as 
was  his  affection  for  Kdbul,  contrasts  tbe 
barren  and  stony  highlands,  and  sparse  her- 
bage of  Afghanistan  with  the  pine-clad 
heights,  the  soft  turf  covering  hill  and  vale 
alike,  and  the  abundant  springs  of  Badakh- 
shdn  and  Khost :  — 

*Burnes  relates  how  natives  and  foreigners 
alike  spoke  with  rapture  of  the  vales  of  that 
country ;  its  rivulets,  romantic  scenes,  and 
glens  ;  its  fruits,  flowers,  and  nightingales.  The 
brief  notices  of  Manphtil  and  Wood's  few  words 
on  descending  into  the  lower  valley  of  the  Kok- 
cha,  where  the  snow  had  disappeared,  delight- 
fully corroborate  these  charms.* — Introductory 
Bssay  to  Wood^s  Journey^  p.  Ixxx. 

This  is  the  beautiful  country  which  that 
petty  chinghiz,  Murad  Beg,  had  ground 
beneath  his  brutal  XJzbeg  heel,  sweeping 
away  thousands  of  families  from  their  plea- 
sant vales  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  or  set 
down  to  perish  among  the  pestilent  swamps 
of  Kunduz. 

Fyzabad,  the  capital,  which  Wood,  in 
1838,  found  desert  and  almost  annihilated, 
has  now  for  a  good  many  years  been  reoccu- 
pied,  and  shows  reviving  life;  though,  un- 
fortunately, one  chief  business  carried  on  is 
that  of  the  slave  market. 

This  business  of  kidnapping  and  roan- 
selling  has  indeed  for  a  long  time  been  the 
great  scourge  of  the  whole  line  of  frontiers 
from  the  Caspian  to  Kashmir;   Turkmans 
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sdling  Persians,  Uzbegs  selling  Haz&ras, 
Haz&ras  selling  Herdtis,  Badakhshis  selling 
CMtralis  or  Kafirs,  Chitrdlis  selling  each 
other,  people  of  Wakban  selling  those  of 
Sbaglin&n,  and  vice  vers&y  Kanjiitis  stealing 
and  selling  all  men  on  whom  they  can  lay 
their  hands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
abomination  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
Atalik  Ghazi,  according  to -Mr.  Shaw,  has 
abeady  shut  the  market  in  Eastern  Turke- 
stan. And  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the,  day  which  sees  Khiva  under  Russian 
power  will  do  more  towards  the  blessed 
consummation  than  any  other  measure. 

Badakhshan  is  believed  to  have  much 
mineral  wealth,  especially  in  the  distncts  of 
the  Upper  Kokcha,  known  by  the  old  name 
of  Yamg4nj  which  the  popular  etymology 
interprets  as  *  All-Mines.'  Here  are  said  to 
be  copper,  lead,  alum,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
salphur,  though  few  of  them  are  worked. 
Here,  too,  in  the  high  valley-district  of 
Kor4n,  are  the  famous  mines  of  Idjwurd, 
or  \B,\>i&4azuli,  which  were  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Wood.  Koran  is  a  wild  glen  near  the 
border  of  Kafir-land,  coupled  in  a  local 
rhyme  with  the  jaws  of  hell,  but  which 
ODce  constituted  a  quasi-independent  state, 
which  in  the  eighth  century  was  of  sub- 
stance enough  to  send  a  mission  of  homage 
and  tribute  to  the  court  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror. The  disproportionate  pretensions  of 
»ach  a  district  may  have  depended  on  the 
qoarries  of  lazuli,  the  trade  in  which  is  pro- 
bably of  great  antiquity.  It  is  most  likely 
the  sapphire  of  the  Periplus,  mentioned 
ftmong  exports  from  the  poits  of  the  Indus 
delta  m  the  early  years  of  the  Christian  era. 
iron  is  obtained  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
Fyzabad,  and  rock-salt  is  mined  largely  now, 
as  it  was  in  Marco  Polo's  time,  on  the  west- 
em  border  of  Badakhshan. 

As  regards  the  population  of  Badakhshan, 
we  have  no  basis  for  an  estimate.  In 
Wood's  time,  after  the  Uzbeg  raids,  it  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  but  it  has  since  doubtless 
revived  to  some  extent  The  only  facts  in 
the  least  resembling  data  on  this  point  that 
we  know  of  are  a  Chinese  report  of  last 
century,  that  it  contained  100,000  families ; 
and  the  amount  of  the  tribute  settled  to  be 
paid  by  the  Mfr  to  Kabul,  which  was  put  at 
50,000  rupees,  and  said  to  be  at  the  rate  of 
3  rupees  for  each  house.  This  last  reckon- 
ing would  give  only  26,000  houses.  But 
we  are  ignorant  what  definite  extent  of  terri- 
tory was  included  in  either  estimate,  whilst 
Wood's  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
families  cluster  together  shows  that  the  very 
word  hotise  is  of  ambiguous  meaning.  Fy- 
labad,  the  capital,  in  1866-67,  did  not  con- 
tarn  more  than  400  houses.     Mashhad,  the 


largest  town  in  the  province  of  Kishm 
(Marco  Polo's  'very  great  province  of  Ca- 
sern'), once  the  residence  of  HumayCin,  the 
son  and  father  of  two  great  kings,  had  at 
the  same  time  only  150  houses.  Jerm, 
which  did  duty  for  capital  in  Captain 
Wood's  time,  had  then  at  the  outside  1600 
inhabitants. 

One  of  the  most  famous  among  the  high- 
land fiefs  of  Badakhshan  is  Wakhan,  a  state 
lying  along  the  highest  waters  of  the  Panja, 
as  this  main  branch  of  the  Oxus  is  termed. 
The  inhabited  part  of  Wakhan  is  about  140 
miles  in  length;  the  lowest  part  is  about 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  highest. 
kisklak  or  village  about  11,000  or  11,600. 
The  climate,  as  may  be  guessed,  is  rough, 
and  the  bitter  blasts  that  blow  from  Pamir 
down  the  valley,  and  across  the  higher  tracts 
of  Badakhshan,  are  recognised  with  a  shud- 
der as  the  *  wind-o'-Wakhdn ' — the  Borra 
of  the  Upper  Oxus.  A  few  willow  and 
poplar  trees  alone  can  stand  against  it. 

At  Panja,  the  chief  place  of  Wakh&n, 
the  river  bearing  that  name  is  formed  by 
the  confluence  of  two  streams;  the  more 
northerly  descending  through  a  wild  un- 
tenanted valley  from  the  lake  which  Wood 
discovered  (Lake  Sarikol  or  Victoria),  lying 
at  15,600  feet  above  the  sea,  in  a  hollow  of 
Great  Pamir;  the  other,  issuing  from  a 
smaller  lake  on  Little  Pamir,  at  an  altitude 
some  2000  feet  lower,  flows  through  the 
valley  called  that  of  the  Wakhdn  Sarhad  or 
MarcheSj  bordering  on  Chitral;  and  hero 
the  hamlets  appear  to  be  more  thickly  scat- 
tered than  elsewhere  in  the  principality. 
Even  at  such  a  height  the  people  have  some 
agriculture,  but  their  chief  wealth  is  in  live- 
stock, sheep,  goats,  kine,  ponies,  and  yaks  ; 
for  here  we  are  bordering  on  Tibetan  ground. 
The  houses  are  built  contiguous  (as  com- 
monly in  a  Scotch  clackan),  of  stone  and 
mud,  flat-roofed,  and  warmed  by  largo 
stoves  of  masonry.  The  vent/-hole  in  the 
roof  serves  as  a  sun-dial.  The  housewife 
recognises  the  dinner  hour  when  a  particular 
spot  is  gilded  by  the  sun's  rays  shining 
throuffh  that  orifice,  and  an  analogous  ob- 
servation determines  the  seed-time. 

The  Wakhis  are  by  profession  Shiahs ;  but 
when  a  slave-raid  upon  brother  Shiahs  is  hi 
hand,  they  are  ready  to  curse  Ali  and  all  his 
belongings. 

At  the  lower  end  of  Wakhan  the  Panja 
turns  sharp  to  the  north,  and  quits  the  field 
of  anything  like  precise  knowledge.  Just 
here,  on  the*  right  bank,  and  in  the  fief  of 
Ishkashm,  are  the  mines  of  those  rubies 
which  under  the  form  of  JBalas  made  the 
name  of  Badakhshan  a  household  word  in 
the   fftr  West,   in   the   days  of  Dante  and 
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Chancer.  They  have  not  beien  worked  for 
many  years. 

The  river  next  reaches  Shaghn&n  (or  Shigh- 
n&n*)  and  Rosh&n,  two  other  secluded  states 
owning  aUegiance,  at  least  nominally,  to  the 
Mfr  of  Badakhsh&n.  The  Shighnis  grow 
crops  of  wheat  and  bariey,  and  abundant 
stone-fruit,  and  have  flocks  and  herds  and 
two-humped  shaggy  camels.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  the  distnct  preserves  in  its  name  a 
memory  of  the  ancient  Sacoe,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly forms  a  part  of  the  region  that  they 
once  occupied.  Next  comes  Darw&z,  a  king- 
dom lying  still  in  deep  obscurity.  No  Euro- 
pean has  been  near  it ;  nor  has  Badakhshan 
apparently  ever  claimed  its  allegiance.f  The 
name  calls  up  imaginations  of  dark  goi^es, 
perilous  rocky  paths  over  abysses,  the  roar  of 
white  Oxus  surging  up  faintly  from  a  thou- 
sand yards  below  ;  and,  back  through  the 
ages,  of  the  Seric  caravans  picking  their  toil- 
some way  upward  to  Pamir  along  the  wild 
valley  of  the  Comedse  ;  in  later  days,  of 
Moslem  warriors  raising  a  barrier  across  the 
glen  to  bar  the  Turk  forays ;  whence  thcTal- 
ley  got  the  name  of  Ali&h^  Persianised  to 
Darah'i'DarwdZy  the  *  Glen  of  the  Gateway.' 

Darwdz  stretches  well  to  the  north,  and 
there  borders  on  Ear&tegin — ^the  Karata- 
guinea  of  the  Russian  despatches  ;  another 
country  shrouded  in  obscurity  which  just 
begins  to  break.  It  forms  a  valley-state  on 
the  great  northern  tributjiry  of  the  Oxus,  the 
Surkhab  or  Redwater,  which  comes  down 
from  the  Alai  Steppe  north  of  Pamir,  visited 
recently  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Fedchenko ; 
nor  before  him  had  any  European  seen  the 
stream  in  any  part  of  its  course.  Russian 
enquiry  begins  to  afford  us  a  little  informa- 
tion about  Kar&tegln,  and  their  rough  esti- 
mates of  population  give  it  100,000  souls, 
likely  enough  to  be  in  excess  of  the  truth. 
The  people  are  a  Persian- speaking  race,  call- 
ed GalchaSj  living  secluded,  without  foreign 
traffic,  under  a  Kh&n  or  Mfr,  who,  like  ms 
neighbours,  claims,  or  used  to  claim,  descent 
from  Alexander.  They  practise  some  slender 
tillage,  with  cattle-  and  horse-breeding,  gold- 
washing,  salt-mining,  and  a  manufacture  of 
excellent  iron. 

In  Karategfn,  or  immediately  below  it, 
must  have  been  the  country  of  Wakhsh,  fa- 
mous in  old  Arabian  geographies,  and  in  the 
name  of  which  we  trace  that  form  of  the 
great  river's  name  which  the  Greeks  made 
Oxos,     Here  some  of  those  old  geographers 

*  Written  Chaugnan  in  tlie  Russian  Corre- 
spondence. 

f  Some  Russian  documents  have  spoken  of 
Darw/lz  as  owning^  allegiance  to  Kliokand.  If 
ibis  is  true,  it  is  recent ;  but  we  doubt  its  accu- 
racy. 


represent  the  river  as  planging  undei^round, 
like  '  Alph  the  Sacred  River,'  and  in  terras  a 
good  deal  resembling  those  which  Poly  bio* 
uses  in  speaking  of  the  Oxus  in  a  lower  part 
of  its  course.*  The  Arab  story  is  more  coin 
ceivable  than  that  of  Polybius  ;  for  great  m 
are  the  changes  indicated  in  the  lower  coune 
of  Oxus,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  such  a  sub- 
terranean passage  of  its  waters  in  the  Turk- 
man Desert. 

Below  Ear&tegfn  and  Wakhsh  we  have 
KCildb,  extending  to  the  Oxus,  a  province 
that  was  subject  to  Eunduz  in  Murad  Reg's 
time,  but  has  never,  that  we  know  of,  been 
inraded  by  the  Afghans.  At  present  the 
local  chief  seems  to  call  himself,  when  hard 
pressed,  a  liegeman  of  Bokhara.  Eulab  is 
nearly  coincident  with  the  region  which  was 
known  from  the  earliest  Mahommedan  times, 
and  eariier,  as  Khotl  or  Khotlin,  a  name  even 
now  not  entirely  obsolete.  As  regards  thfe 
and  the  adjoining  province  of  Hiss&r,  also 
owning  spasmodical  allegiance  to  Bokhara, 
we  stand  grievously  in  want  of  information. 
Chaghdnidn,  Hissdr,  Eobddian,  Termedb, 
the  Iron-gate,  are  all  names  once  famous  in 
Eastern  history,  and  all,  we  believe,  still  sur- 
viving, but  that  is  nearly  as  much  as  we  can 
venture  to  say.  The  famous  pass  of  the  Iron- 
gate — ^the  second  so  called,  another,  still 
more  celebrated,  being  Derbend  on  the  Cas- 
pian— has  been  seen  by  no  European  that  we 
wot  of  since  Ruy  Gonzalez  do  Clarijo  passed 
through  it  in  1403  on  his  way  to  the  court 
of  the  great  Tim  our  as  one  of  the  envoys 
from  Henry  HI.  of  Castile.f 

These  states  of  the  Oxus  basin  north  of 
the  great  river  are  cut  off  from  the  Russian 
territory  in  the  valley  of  Zarafshan  by  aloftv 
and  rugged  ch^n  of  mountains,  known  as 
the  Earatau,  Fantau,  and  what  not,  rising  far 
into  the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  and  pre- 
senting great  difficulties  to  passage.  Young 
Sultan  Baber  had  once,  when  in  evil  fortune, 
to  make  the  transit  from  Hissdr  into  the  val- 
ley above  Samarkand,  and  this  is  what  he  says 
of  it  :— 

'Having  entered  the  valley  of  Eamrud,  wc 
went  up  the  river.  In  these  roads,  which  are 
extremely  dangerous,  often  overhanging  preci- 
pices, and  in  the  steep  and  narrow  hill-passes 
and  straits  which  we  were  obliged  to  ascend, 
numbers  of  our  horses  and  camels  failed,  and 
were  unable  to  proceed  After  four  or  five  days* 
march  we  reached  the  mountain  pass  Sir-e-tik. 
It  is  a  pass,  and  such  a  pass  !  Never  did  I  see 
one  80  narrow  and  steep  ;  never  were  paths  so 
narrow  and  precipitous  traversed  by  me.     Wc 


•  X.  48. 

t  The  translation  hy  Mr.  Markham  forms  one 
of  the  most  interesting  volumes  of  the  Haldajt 
Society's  series. 
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tzayelled  on  with  incredible  fatigue  and  diffi- 
culty, amid  dangerous  na^ows  and  tremendous 
riil&.  Having,  after  a  hundred  suffeHngs  and 
fosses,  at  length  surmounted  these  muMerous 
«teep  and  narrow  defiles,  we  came  down  on  the 
confines  of  Fan.  Among  the  mountains  of  Fan 
there  18  a  large  lake.' — Autobiography^  p.  85. 

It  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  route 
that  Fedchenko  tells  us : — 

*  The  road  from  the  lake  (Iskander  Kll)  to 
Hissar  is  described  as  being  very  difficult ;  the 
itatiTes  affirm  that  the  watershed  can  onlj  be 
traversed  on  foot,  for  which  reason  travellers 
dispose  of  their  horses  in  the  villages  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  procure  fresh  ani- 
nals  on  the  other  side.*-*-«An/n  Boycd  Qeog. 
&C.  xL  p.  450. 

We  need  inflict  no  more  geography  upon 
oar  readers.  Our  object  has  been  the  hum- 
ble one  of  elucidating  the  late  correspon- 
dence with  Russia,  and  not  of  adding  to  the 
masK  of  military  and  political  speculation  re- 
garding the  possible  collbion  of  the  two 
empires;  so  our  closing  remarks  shall  be 
very  brief. 

First,  a  few  words  as  to  objections  raised 
by  some  membere  of  both  Houses,  in  con- 
Becdon  with  the  boundary  of  Wakh4n. 
Here,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  Government 
bad  reason  on  its  side. 

Wakh4n  is,  indeed,  a  valley ;  and  though 
tbe  usual  road  through  it  happens  to  lie  on 
the  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  therefore  only 
to  pass  through  villages  on  that  side,  a  val- 
ley, like  a  frigate  or  a  soup-tureen,  must 
have  two  sides,  and  the  Oxus,  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  Wakhan,  cannot  be 
its  boundary.  The  true  boundary  of  Wak- 
han is,  no  doubt,  the  watershed  which  di- 
vides it  from  the  next  great  valley  to  the 
north,  %,e,  from  Shaghn4n.  But  Shaghnan 
is  a  dependency  of  Badakhshan,  at  least  in 
theory,  as  much  as  Wakh4n.  We  ought, 
therefore,  to  take  the  northern  boundary  of 
Shaghnan.  What  that  is,  who  can  tell? 
Probably  for  the  best  approximation  to  a 
definition  we  should  have  to  go  to  Ptolemy 
and  the  Chinese  pilgrims — say,  e,g.^  a  lino 
drawn  from  the  Oxus  60  sckosni  up  the 
^oLpoyi  of  the  Comedae  to  the  Turris  La- 
pidea^  and  thence  to  the  Dragon-Lake  and 
the  middle  point  between  Ileaven  and  Earth ! 
The  thing  is  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdum. 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  few  words  put  the  matter 
on  its  right  basis.  But  some  of  his  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses,  by  seeming  to  evade 
the  real  point,  had  provoked  suspicion  of 
some  conscious  error.  In  certain  cases  we 
believe  this  was  simply  because  high  officials 
had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  understand  the 
questions  involved.  We  cannot^  indeed, 
»lonl»t  that  the  Under  Secretary  for  India 
understood  the  matter  thoroughly ;  but  his 


recommendation  to  members  interested  to 
study  Lord  Strangford's  writings,  though 
excellent  in  the  abstract,  was  a  little  beside 
the  purpose.  No  one  can  drink  too  copious- 
ly from  that  well  of  patriotic  wit  and  wis- 
dom, filled  from  a  source  too  early  sealed,  so 
sorely  missed.  But  in  reference  to  the  point 
at  issue,  it  was  like  advising  a  friend  exer- 
cised by  Mr.  Fergusson's  theories  about  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  to  re^d  *  Robertson's 
Sermons.' 

The  tribute  to  Kdbul  for  Wakhan  we 
saw  lately  was  reckoned  at  only  800  rupees, 
or  80/.  a  year  I  Surely  the  goddess,  whose 
rites  ai'e  celebrated  at  No.  1  Savile  Row, 
plays  stran<:je  freaks  in  her  distribution  of 
fame.  Wakhan  was  estimated  by  Wood  in 
1838  actually  to  contain  1000  souls,  exclud- 
ing temporary  nomad  immigrants,  and  he 
judged  it  might  be  capable  of  supporting 
5000  !  *  Yet  this  barren  and  inaccessible 
upland,  with  its  scanty  handful  of  wild  peo- 
ple, finds  a  place  in  Eastern  history  and 
geography  from  an  early  period,  and  has 
now  become  the  subject  of  serious  corre- 
spondence between  two  great  European  Gov- 
ernments, and  its  name,  for  a  few  weeks  at 
least,  a  household  word  in  London. 

Indeed  this  is  a  striking  accident  of  the 
course  of  modem  history.  We  see  the  Slav 
and  the  Englishman — representatives  of  two 
great  branches  of  the  Aryan  race,  but  divi- 
ded by  such  vast  intervals  of  space  and 
time  from  the  original  common  starting- 
point  of  their  miration — ^thus  brought  back 
to  the  lap  of  Pamir,  to  which  so  many 
quivering  lines  point  as  the  centre  of  their 
earliest  seats,  there  by  common  consent  to 
lay  down  limits  to  mutual  encroachment 

All  this  matter  of  WakhAn  is,  however, 
trivial,  and  beside  the  real  question,  which 
has  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  fecial  pleading 
about  the  Afglian  frontier.  The  importance 
of  that  particular  affair  has  been  overrated 
in  England,  and  the  recent  correspondence 
has  produced  an  unfortunate  and  utterly  un- 
founded feeling,  not  here  only,  but  to  some 
extent  in  Russia,  that  we  have  somehow  got 
an  advantage  over  the  latter.f 


*  A  paragraph  quoted  in  the  '  Times '  of  29th 
March,  from  the  *  Cologne  Gazette/  as  giving 
new  particulars  about  these  regions,  furnished 
by  Herr  Schlagintweit,  says  that  Punja  (therein 
miscalled  Punya)  has  a  garrison  of  2000  men. 
This  is  Donsensft.  Wlien  Ibrahim  Khan  was 
there  in  1870,  there  were  in  Panja  *ten  or 
twelve  horsemen/  It  is  perhaps  a  misprint  for 
200,  the  estimate  (probably  in  exeess)  of  Major 
Montgomerie's  Mirza,  from  whose  report  all 
these  '  new  particulars '  seem  to  be  derived. 

f  Sir  H.  Rawlineoo,  in  his  discourse  at  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  24th  Febru- 
ary, suggested  that  Prince  GortchakolFs  objec- 
tions to  the  inclusion  of  Wakh4n  within  the! 
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The  best  encouragement  to  be  derived 
from  the  correspondence  is  the  sense  it  gives 
us  that  our  Ministers  have  not  partaken  of 
the  ordinary  apathy  of  the  country  in  pros- 
pect of  very  serious,  though  contingent, 
dangers.  Wc  have  entire  faith  in  the  mode- 
rate views  and  sincerity  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander;  we  recognise  that  Russia  has 
had  justification  for  some,  though  not  for 
all,  of  her  forward  movements.  Though 
we  cannot,  with  the  late  beloved  and  vene- 
rated patriarch  of  English  geography,  see 
only  flowers  of  Order  and  Science  spring 
beneath  her  advancing  steps,  we  admit  the 
benefit  to  the  world  of  her  displacement  of 
the  barbarous  Uzbeg  tyrannies,  the  suppres- 
sion of  chronic  outrage,  and  the  opening  of 
Central  Asia  to  the  research  at  least  of  her 
own  scientific  servants.  But  facts  remain, 
stronger  than  the  individual  will  of  any 
passing  mortal  however  exalted,  too  strong 
for  cosmopolitan  logic  and  sympathies. 
We  should  gladly  recognise  that  it  were 
otherwise,  but,  as  things  are  still,  both  in 
policy  and  commerce  there  exist  standing 
menaces  of  discord  between  Russia's  interests 
and  ours.  The  vessel  of  Russian  power  in 
Asia  has  shoals  ahead,  no  doubt,  but  at  pre- 
sent she  has  all  the  prestige  and  momentum 
of  advance,  whilst  ours  rides  at  anchor  and 
refits,  as  all  our  words  and  acts  are  pro- 
claiming. Our  position  in  India,  strong  as 
it  is,  and  capable  of  crushing  any  direct 
attack,  may,  under  certain  contingencies  not 
hard  to  suggest, — contingencies  which  draw 
our  eyes  to  the  Caspian  and  the  Atrek  rather 
than  to  the  Oxus — become  a  very  costly 
and  harassing  one.*  Spasmodic  excite- 
ments like  this  last  are  mischievous,  only 
less  mischievous,  as  being  ihore  genuine, 
than  that  sham  optimism  which  so  surely 
leads  to  them.     We  do  need  in  lieu  of  both 

Afjrhnn  houndary  were  connected  with  wrong 
impressions  of  its  position,  derived  from  the 
fictitious  ffeojin^phy  which  it  has  been  so  diffi- 
cult to  extirpate.  This  becomes  certain  from  the 
expressions  of  Mr.  Stremooukoff,  now  published 
(see  B.  pp.  12  and  64).  And  Prince  Qortchakoff 
might  not  unnaturally  see  in  the  map  which  ac- 
companies Trench's  '  Russo-Indian  Question/  an 
expression  of  English  acceptance  of  that  geo- 
graphy. It  is  surprising  to  find  an  English  map 
published  so  recently  (1869)  adhere  to  these 
enora. 

*  In  India  some  alarm  seems  to  be  expressed 
at  the  concessions  granted  recently  by  the  King 
of  Persia  to  parties  of  whom  Baron  Reuter  is  the 
representative.  We  know  too  little  of  the  mat- 
ter as  yet  to  say  more  than  a  word  on  the  subject. 
But  whatever  enriches  and  strengthens  Persia  is 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  England ;  aud  that 
can  only  be  attained  by  inducements  to  foreign 
capital  to  turn  to  account  her  natural  resources, 
as  yet  the  most  neglected  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  i 


a  well-informed  and  steadfast  public  opinion, 
recognising  the  danger,  far  from  provoking 
it,  but  determined  to  meet  it;  and  which 
would  not  embarrass  the  Government,  as 
these  hot  and  cold  fits  do,  but  would  back 
and  help  it  in  developing  a  policy  of  vigi- 
lant defence  as  steadfast,  and  as  capable  of 
action  when  need  arises,  as  Russia's  instinct 
of  advance. 

As  regards  the  establishment  of  an  '  inter- 
mediary zone/  there  is  something  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  is  undoubtedly  most  desirable 
to  keep  our  dominions  as  long  as  possible 
from  the  strain  and  restlessness  that  would 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  actual  or 
approximate  contact  with  those  of  Russia. 
Such  a  zone  might  be  of  service  in  preventing 
those  impulsive  movements  of  Russian  gen- 
erals which  have  on  several  occasions  in- 
volved their  government  in  premature  an- 
nexations. •  And  as  long  as  the  formal 
advance  of  the  Russian  boundaries  or  Rus- 
sian predominance  (as  now  in  Bokhara) — in 
spite  of  all  assurances  of  moderation  given 
to  Lord  Clarendon  and  Mr.  Forsyth  by 
Prince  Gortchakoflf  and  his  colleagues^ 
means  the  advance  of  a  barrier  of  monopoly 
and  prohibitory  tarifife,  every  measure  seems 
desirable  that  keeps  a  portion  of  (Central 
Asia  longer  outside  that  barrier.  And  had 
both  parties  been  equally  and  sincerely  desi- 
rous for  the  establishment  of  such  a  zone  on 
equitable  terms,  nature  presents  one  admira- 
bly fitted  for  the  purpose  in  the  Oxus  basin 
itself,  as  defined  on  the  north  and  north-west 
by  that  scarcely  penetrable  barrier  consti- 
tuted by  the  Earatau  and  the  mountains  of 
the  Iron-gate,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Uinda 
Kush.  For  it  is  almost  impossible  that  Rus- 
sia should  experience  provocation  from  the 
native  States  south  of  the  Karatau  barrier,* 
or  for  us  to  experience  it  from  those  north  of 
the  Hindu  Eiish ;  and  any  movement  by  one 
or  the  other  beyond  those  barriers  must  be 
of  the  nature  of  a  voluntary  as^gression. 

We  cannot  discover  from  the  publiahed 
correspondence  who  really  suggested  Afgha- 
nistan as  the  intermediate  zone.'  For 
though  Prince  GortchakofF  ascribes  the 
suggestion  to  Lord  Clarendon  (B.  p.  4),  this 
derives  no  confirmation  from  the  papers, 
whilst  Lord  Clarendon  distinctly  says,  in  the 
earliest  of  the  published  letters,  that  he  was 
not  sufficiently  informed  to  express  an  opinion 
whether  Afghanistan  would  answer,  and,  at 
his  Heidelberg  interview  with  the  Prince,  it 
is  for  the  Oxus  as  a  line^  not  for  Afghan- 
istan or  any  other  territory  as  a  zone^  that  he 


♦  The  authority  of  Bokhara  over  the  provinces 
south  of  that  barrier  is  of  a  very  unsubstantial 
nature,  as    Mr.   Stremooukoff   recognises  (sec 

B.  p.  29).  r^ 
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argues  (p.  10).  The  Indian  Government 
and  the  Council  at  Westminster  reject  or 
ignore  the  notion  of  adopting  Afghanis- 
tan or  any  other  zone  (see  pp.  4  and  46). 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  Prince  himself 
and  his  colleagues,  MM.  Miiiutine  and  Stre- 
mooukoff,  who  hold  so  tenaciously  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Afghan  zone, — and  no 
wonder. 

On  the  secondary  question  as  to  certain 
details  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Afghan 
dominion,  the  whole  of  the  more  recent  cor- 
respondence turns.  And  on  these  details 
alone  has  any  serious  remark  yet  been  made 
rn  Parliament  In  fact,  the  nature  of  that 
part  of  the  correspondence  whi<>h  alone  was 
fint  published  seems  in  a  mei4bure  to  have 
confused  the  minds  of  public  men,  and  to 
have  distracted  their  attention  from  the  es- 
sential question  involved. 

Wild  oflScers  of  the  Panjab  frontier  have 
been  found,  during  the  late  discussions,  to 
urge  on  England  a  new  and  prompt  advance 
to  Kabul.  There  is  no  fear  of  that.  But 
wiser  men  have  thought  that  under  certain 
contingencies  we  should  be  ready  to  push 
forward  outworks  to  our  empire  *  in  advance 
of  our  present  territorial  border,  and  on  the 
most  accessible  line  of  ettack.'  * 

But  if  the  whole  of  Afghanistan  is  con- 
stituted an  *  intermediary  zone '  in  the  sense 
pointed  out  by  Prince  Gortchakoff,  it  seems 
to  follow  as  a  corollary  that  Russia  may 
advance  to  the  Oxns,  may  cover  it  with  her 
steamers  and  line  it  with  her  arsenals,  whilst 
we  have  no  right  to  take  umbrage  or  to  make 
a  single  counter-step  in  advance  of  our 
present  frontier — at  least  none  beyond 
Quetta — without  ourselves  assuming  the  onus 
of  breaking  the  agreement  We  tie  our 
hands ;  we  set  hers  free  even  from  remon- 
strance. This,  most  assuredly,  was  never  in- 
tended nor  assented  to  by  any  Govemoi^ 
General  of  India.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is 
this  which  Lord  Granville  has  conceded? 
Is  it  this  that  has  passed  without  a  serious 
word  in  Parliament,  wbilst  questions  on 
trivial  incidents  of  detail  have  been  pressed 
cf^erly  ?  It  is  hard  to  believe  it ;  and  yet 
this  is  the  sense  that  lies  upon  the  surface  of 
the  published  correspondence;  it  has  been 
fead  (we  see)  in  this  sense  at  St  Petersburg ; 
and  surely,  at  the  least,  there  is  a  doubt 
obvious  enough  to  have  been  worthy  of  a 
question,  serious  enough  to  be  worthy  of 
being  set  at  rest  at  once  and  for  ever. 

Here  we  must  close ;  but  we  cannot  do 
so  without  pressing  on  the  Government  the 
iiecessity  of  giving  distinct  and  strong  en- 

*  See  '  Quarterly  Review '  for  October,  1865, 
p.  680. 


couragement  to  the  study  of  the   Russian 
language. 

A  few  years  ago  an  Englishman  requiring, 
whilst  in  Italy,  the  aid  of  a  Russian  transla- 
tor, found  that  on  the  staflf  of  one  college  at 
Naples  there  were  three  Italian  gentlemen 
well  acquainted  with  Russian.  We  will  not 
ask  if  any  college  in  any  city  of  Great 
Britain  could  present  a  parallel — but  are 
there  three  teachers  in  all  England,  being 
Englishmen,  of  whom  the  same  could  be 
said?  Practically,  at  present,  the  English 
people,  who  have  such  deep  reason  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  movements  of  Russia,  are  de- 
pendent for  the  whole  of  their  information 
regarding  these  on  the  Berlin  letters  in  the 
'Times,'  and  on  the  papers  translated  at 
long  intervals  by  the  Messrs.  Michell.  The 
spirit  of  linguistic  study  •is  at  a  low  ebb  in 
England,  and  needs  direct  and  palpable 
stimulus.  Why  should  not  an  exceptionally 
high  number  of  marks  be  assigned  to  Rus- 
sian in  examination  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  ?  Why  should  not  the  same  stimulus 
be  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Afghan  and 
Oriental  Turkish  languages  ?  There  would  be 
a  difficulty  about  examiners  at  first,  but  in 
a  few  years  the  demand  would  produce 
them. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Speech  on  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  relating  to  University 
Education  in  Ireland,  By  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladst;one,  M.P.,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.     London,  1873. 

2.  Speech  delivered  hy  the  Right  Hon.  John 
T,  Ball,  M,P.y  in  the  Debate  on  the  mo- 
tion for  the  Second  Beading  of  the  Uni- 
versity Education  (^Ireland)  Billy  on  the 
10th  March,  1873.  (Corrected  and  re- 
vised.)    London,  1873. 

3.  University  Education  {^Ireland)  Bill, 
1873. 

4.  The  Ministerial  Explanation,  House  of 
Commons,  March  20,  \%^Z.  » 

*  We  have  had  a  fall,  and  we  have  had  a  re- 
covery, and  we  are  not  ashamed  of  either  one 
or  the  other.  We  fell  in  the  attempt  to 
emancipate  a  great  historic  University  in  a 
sister  country,  now  in  servitude  to  a  single 
though  distinguished  College,  connected  by 
long  tradition  with  a  particular  persuasion,  and 
we  had  sought  to  make  that  University  the 
proud  and  noble  inheritance  of  every  son  of 
Ireland,  without  the  smallest  reference  to  his 
politics,  to  his  party,  or  to  his  religious  persua- 
sion. Though  we  may  have  suffered  in  that 
enterprise,  1  believe,  my  Lord  Mayor,  that  the 
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priadple  apon  which  we  have  proceeded  i8  in- 
destructible, and  will  yet  make  itself  felt  in  the 
history  of  this  country.* 

So  spoke  the  Prime  Minister  at  a  Lord 
Mayor's  dinner  within  a  week  of  his  reluctant 
return  to  office.  Such  words  were  well 
calculated,  if  anything  could  do  so,  to  rally 
the  drooping  spirits  of  his  supporters ;  but 
considered  as  a  narrative  of  fstcts,  or  an  ex- 
j^nation  of  the  true  character  of  the  Uni- 
versity Education  (Ireland)  Bill,  they  ofifer 
an  amazing  instance  of  the  misuse  of  lan- 
guage. Either  Mr.  Gladstone  has  persuaded 
himself  into  a  totally  wrong  appreciation  of 
the  state  of  the  facts,  or  else  he  has  been 
scandalously  ill-treated  and  misunderstood  ; 
for  in  this  estimate  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  measure  of  which  he  was  at  least  the 
godfather,  he  statids,  we  believe,  absolutely 
alone.  The  Bill  was  so  thoroughly  bad,  was 
so  unanimously  condemned,  and  had  been 
so  utterly  abandoned  by  everybody  else,  that 
it  would  have  hardly  been  wortJi  while  to 
devote  time  to  a  careful  consideration  of  its 
principles  if  we  had  not  this  emphatic  assu- 
rance that  the  Prime  Minister  still  believes  in 
its  merits,  and  clings  to  the  hope  that  he 
may  yet  have  an  opportunity  of  recommend- 
ing it  for  the  approval  of  the  English  people. 

The  edifice  of  University  education  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  planned  and  put  together 
with  so  much  laborious  zeal  and  secret  la- 
bour has  fallen  to  pieces ;  but  it  is  useful  to 
grope  amongst  the  rains  that  we  may  see  what 
were  the  materials  with  which  this  clever 
architect  tried  to  work,  and  that  we  may 
know  them  again  if  we  should  find  them 
hereafter  employed  in  any  similar  building. 

Before  entering  into  an  analysis  of  the 
measure,  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
strange  sense  of  uneasiness  that  pervaded 
the  Liberal  party  as  soon  as  their  leader  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  paying  off  the  third 
and  last  instalment  of  his  Irish  policy,  and 
to  note  the  extraordinary  precautions  that 
were  taken  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  ope- 
ration. It  was  no  doubt  desirable  that  Par- 
liament should  at  its  convenience  deal  with 
the  University  of  Dublin,  in  order  to  bring 
its  constitution  more  into  harmony  with  the 
altered  circumstances  of  Ireland.  The  l^sla- 
tion  of  1869  having  secularized  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Church, 
it  seemed  inevitable  that  the  same  policy  must 
be  carried  out  to  its  bitter  end  in  the  Universi- 
ty founded  in  connection  with  that  Establish- 
ment But  the  friends  of  the  threatened  insti- 
tution had  already  recognised  the  necessities 
of  their  altered  position,  and  had,  in  fact,  in 
the  previous  session  obtained  a  second  read- 
ing for  a  Bill  which  dealt  with  this  subject. 
For  a  Minister  who  commanded  a  majority 


of  88  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  task 
seemed  easy  and  almost  inmgnificant;  yet  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  put  forward  the 
University  Education  (Ireland)  Bill  as  the 
most  important  Ministerial  measure  of  Uie 
Session,  and  in  an  ostentatious  manner  to 
stake  upon  its  success  the  existence  as  wc^ 
as  the  honour  of  the  Government 

Wlience  arose  this  misgiving  ?  Why 
was  the  victorious  leader  of  the  campaigns 
against  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  land- 
lords credited  beforehand  with  the  destiny 
of  breaking  up  his  party  in  the  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  Irish  University 
Education  ?  There  was  no  lack  of  time  for 
consideration,  there  was  no  lack  of  warning 
from  candid  i'riends,  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
task.  His  more  sanguine  admirers  boasted, 
and  boasted  with  trath,  that  he  had  a  larger 
experience  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  this  particular  class  of  subjects  than  any 
other  living  statesman.  He  had  taken  a 
leading  part  in  the  reforms  of  Oxford  and 
Cambndge.  He  had  also  an  Irish  Univer- 
sity experience  less  fortunate.  He  had 
served  under  Earl  Russell  in  1866,  when  the 
Liberal  Government,  through  Sir  Geoigc 
Grey,  negotiated  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishops,  and  afterwards  endeavored  to  break 
through  their  difficulties  by  promulgating 
the  notorious  Supplemental  Charter — proba- 
bly one  of  t^e  most  high-handed  exercises 
of  the  prerogative  and  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  least  creditable  manoeuvres  that  has  in 
modern  times  been  attempted  by  any  MiDis- 
try.  Yet  these  painful  recollections  of  his 
own  embarrassments  had  not  mitigated  hii 
indignation  or  lessened  his  reproaches  when, 
in  1868,  Lord  Mayo  had  attempte.^  a  diffe- 
rent solution  of  the  problem.  In  office  and 
out  of  office  he  had  watched  the  difficulties 
and  the  dangers  of  the  task.  Since  1868 
he  had  been  constantly  employed  in  foiling 
the  attempts  of  the  University  of  Dublin  to 
set  its  house  in  order.  He  had  again  and 
again  met  Mr.  Fawcett's  proposals  by  assur- 
ances that  he  was  himself  engaged  in  prepar 
ing,  if  he  had  not  already  matured,  a  large 
and  comprehensive  measure  which  would 
finally  set  at  rest  the  angry  controversy  in  a 
spirit  of  justice  and  enlightenment,  and  satis- 
fy every  party.  Nevertheless,  with  all  hi* 
advantc^es  of  delay,  experience,  and  special 
knowledge,  Mr.  Gladistone's  promises  had  not 
secured  the  full  confidence  of  either  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  or  the  Dissenting  elements  of 
his  supporters. 

The  distrust  of  the  English  Radicals  wai 
said  to  spring  from  the  previous  conduct  of 
the  Prime  Minister  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagues in  1866.  Jealous  Dissenters  watclsed 
closely  his  later  dealings  with  Mr.  Faw  ^% 
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Bill ;  the  J  coupled  his  extreme  relnctaDce  to 
disclose  his  own  policy  with  his  reiterated 
pledges  to  treat  the  questioQ  in  such  an  excep* 
tioniJ  manner  as  to  remove  the  special  grie- 
fance  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  drew 
snister  auguries  as  to  the  prohahle  result  ol 
the  enterprise.  At  the  same  time  the  Irish 
Prelates,  knowing  that  what  they  wanted — 
namely  a  State-endowed  University  under 
tiieir  exclusive  control — ^was  just  the  one  thing 
which  their  English  allies  could  never  he  in- 
duced to  concede,  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Government  measure  with 
mingled  feelings.  They  had  perfect  confi- 
dence, it  is  true,  in  the  f riendlv  intentions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  hut  grave  misgivings  whether 
Lis  ingenuity  and  resource  would  prove 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  were  the  hopes  and  fears  of  these 
two  sections  of  the  Prime  Minister's  incon- 
gruous party ;  such  were  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  as  their  leader  when 
ihe  time  came  for  him  to  lay  his  long  expect- 
ed explanation  hefore  the  country.  Hold- 
ing power  by  the  consent  of  both  he  could 
not  on  this  point  (vital  in  their  several  pro- 
grammes) safely  disappoint  either.  The  Dis- 
senting conscience  and  the  Catholic  con- 
flcience  being  at  a  dead-lock,  and  compromise 
bding  impossible  in  matters  of  conscience,  he 
would  have  done  wisely  to  avoid  the  subject 
The  more  we  look  into  the  facts  the  more 
▼e  see  that  for  him,  beyond  all  other  states- 
men, the  problem  was  insoluble.  Thus, 
while  we  recognise  the  difficulty  of  the  Pre- 
mier's peculiar  position  reflected  in  the  incon- 
Mfltencies  of  the  Ministerial  measure,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  higher  education  in  Ireland  to  the 
clamorous  demands  of  faction,  we  cannot 
bat  wonder  at  the  reckless  daring  and  admire 
the  matchless  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  Min- 
ister's effort  to  secure  success  for  his  last  dis- 
astrous venture. 

The  original  plan  of  the  measure  seems  to 
hav6  heen  to  establish  an  Examining  Board, 
usurping  the  name  and  as  far  as  possible  the 
prestige  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  but  in 
no  other  respect  resembling  or  continuing 
the  old  institution.  Such  a  simple  proposal 
would  have  calmed  the  suspicions  and  avert- 
^  the  wrath  of  the  Dissenters,  since  it  would 
not  have  established,  at  least  formally,  a  place 
of  denominational  teaching,  while  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  might  perhaps  have  accept- 
ed it  as  a  small  instalment  of  their  demands, 
*nd  without  prejudice  to  the  further  prose- 
cution of  their  alleged  grievance.  The  stu- 
dents of  theif  strictly  religious  Colleges  could 
bave  thus  obtained  Degrees  recognised  by 
tjie  State,  and  if  the  control  of  the  examina- 
tions and  the  examiners  were  entrusted  to  a 
Council  to  be  nominated  by  the  Gk)vem- 


ment,  they  might  count  upon  securing  at  no 
distant  date  preponderance  in  the  University, 
and  eventuaUy  its  entire  management 

But  to  a  scheme  seemingly  so  simple  there 
were  grave  objections :  Trinity  College  would 
still  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  national  en- 
dowment, to  which  the  Bishops  and  their  Col- 
leges could  indulge  no  hope  of  access.  Be- 
sides, it  was  certain  that  the  whole  body  of 
University  Reformers  and  others  interested 
in  higher  education  throughout  the  countir, 
would  have  risen  in  revolt  against  such  a  bald 
and  undisguised  attempt  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  single  centrsd  Examining  Board  for 
a  whole  country.  This  principle,  if  admit- 
ted in  the  case  of  Ireland,  might  soon  be  in- 
troduced into  England,  as  it  had  already  been 
pressed  upon  Scotland.  Hence  probably 
arose  the  very  ingenious  device  of  adding 
to  the  proposed  Examining  Board  a  large 
number  of  handsomely  endowed  Professoiv 
ships,  and  valuable  Fellowships,  Scholarships, 
and  Bursaries,  open  to  the  competition  of  all 
comers.  The  reproach  that  the  new  Univer- 
sity was  designed  to  be  a  mere  Examining 
Board  would  thus  have  been  avoided,  though, 
aa  we  shall  see,  the  real  mischief  in  this  re- 
spect would  have  remained  unabated.  As  to 
the  Endowments  (amounting  to  some  60,- 
000/.  a  year),  it  was  obvious  that  the  majori- 
ty in  the  Council  would  control  the  Profes- 
sors and  their  teaching,  and  further,  that  the 
share  of  the  prizes  won  by  the  H^ves  of  sec- 
tarian Colleges  would  be  as  complete  a  gift 
to  these  places  of  education  as  if  they  had 
been  originally  and  honestly  assigned  upon  a 
plan  of  Denominational  Endowment  It  is 
p!ain  that  this  was  the  intention  as  well  as  the 
necessary  result  of  these  proposals.  Mr. 
Gladstone  described  the  wealth  of  the  exist- 
ing University  of  Dublin  as  ample.  Refer- 
ring to  the  cost  to  the  State  of  each  graduate 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  he  spoke  of  these 
graduates  as  good  but  expensive  articles. 
But  if  the  places  of  mixed  education  were 
already  adequately  endowed,  for  whose  use 
was  the  25,000/.  a  year  required  which  he 
proposed  to  take  out  of  the  plunder  of  the 
Disestablished  Church  ?  Whether  the  poli- 
cy of  endowing  Denominational  Colleges  in 
Ireland  is  good  or  bad  is  a  question  upon 
which  differences  of  opinion  may  naturally 
exist;  but,  if  the  thing  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it 
would  be  more  wise,  as  well  as  more  honest, 
to  do  it  in  an  open  and  straightforward 
manner. 

And  here  we  cannot  help  being  struck  by 
the  complacency  with  which  some  English 
Liberalists  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a 
camel.  If  a  proposal  were  made  to  give  a 
moderate  sum  to  enable  provision  to  be  made 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  Roman  Catho^ 
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He  students  in  the  existing  University  of 
Dublin,  the  feeling  of  the  English  Noncon- 
formists, whether  Irish  Protestants  agreed  to 
it  or  not,  would  prevent  that  proposal  being 
entertained.  If  a  Tory  Ministry  had  sug- 
gested that  a  complete  provision  should  be 
made  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  Disestablish- 
ed Church  for  a  Roman  Catholic  University, 
the  worst  that  could  happen  in  a  financial 
point  of  view,  would  be  the  waste  of  some 
money  for  which  nobody  has  yet  been 
able  to  find  a  use.  No  injury  would  have 
been  done  to  the  general  cause  of  education. 
The  Roman  Catholic  University  would  have 
had  only  such  pupils  as  it  might  be  able  to 
attract.  But  the  liberal  party — always  so 
ready  with  the  shibboleth  of  Concurrent  En- 
dowment, and  so  horrified  at  the  notion  of 
Roman  Catholics  receiving  directly  a  small 
share  of  the  educational  funds  of  the  country 
— was  nothing  loth  to  support  a  proposal 
which  would  have  placed  those  endowments 
where  it  was  foreseen  and  even  intended  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  get  absolute  control 
over  them  :  a  machinery  being  invented  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  command  of  the  Coun- 
cil, and  instruments  provided  whereby  all 
freedom  of  thought  which  they  should  judge 
dangerous  might  be  suppressed.  One  is  re- 
minded of  the  device  by  which  Quaker  shop- 
keepers satisfied  their  conscientious  scruple 
against  paying  tithes.  They  would  on  no 
account  hand  the  cash  to  the  collector,  but 
they  submitted  quietly  while  he  went  to  the 
till  and  helped  himself.  In  the  present  case, 
if  we  were  to  give  anything,  we  would  pre- 
fer to  do  it  with  our  eyes  open.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  tempt  the  virtue  or  wise  to 
trust  to  the  moderation  of  those  whom  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  to  lead  to  the  till. 

It  was  plain  that  the  success  of  such  a 
compromise  must  depend  entirely  upon  the 
materials  of  which  the  governing  Council  of 
the  new  University  should  be  composed.  If 
it  had  not  the  confidence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  it  could  not  be  worked ; 
on  this  Council  everything  was  staked.  And 
here  we  arrive  at  the  pivot,  the  real  secret, 
the  great  ingenuity  of  this  scheme.  It  may 
be  well  to  recall  again  in  a  few  words  the 
difficulty  with  which  the  government  had  to 
deal. 

There  have  been  in  Ireland  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  past  two  conflicting  theo- 
ries of  University  Education.  The  one  ad- 
vocates the  union  of  Protestants  and  Catho- 
lics in  their  student  life  ;  the  other  demands 
their  separation.  The  former  throws  open 
to  the  student  the  whole  field  of  learning 
without  reserve,  and  encourages  him  to  ex- 
plore it ;  the  latter  tells  him  he  must  learn 
only  under  certain  conditions  and  restric- 


tions. The  one  refuses  to  admit  that  in  th^ 
teaching  of  secular  subjects  ecclesiastics  a 
such  should  have  any  special  influence,  tb 
other  insists  that  the  power  and  principles  o 
an  Infallible  Church  should  be  felt  througl 
every  channel  and  at  every  point  of  educa 
tion.  In  fact,  as  it  has  been  well  put  by  tbi 
Rector  of  Lincoln,  *•  the  Catholic  authoritie 
demand  a  separate  University,  not  that  thej 
may  conduct  education  in  it,  but  that  the] 
may  stop  education  at  a  certain  stage. 
These  are  obviously  two  different  ideals  whid 
cannot  both  prevail  in  the  same  University 
and  which  admit  of  no  compromise.  Upt< 
the  present  time  the  former  has  alone  beei 
recognised  by  the  English  Government  it 
the  State  Universities  of  Ireland.  The  lattej 
is  resolutely  demanded  by  the  Roman  Catho 
lie  Bishops.  The  whole  force  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone's  English  supporters  below  the  gangw^ 
are  irrevocably  pledged  to  maintain  the  odc 
the  body  of  Members  forming  the  Irish  con 
tingent  as  positively  insist  upon  the  othei 
The  Bill  of  this  session  proposed  to  combine 
these  opposing  theories  in  a  new  University 
of  Dublin.  It  was  plain  that  to  raise  such  i 
controversy  in  the  Commons  wo  aid  have  bed 
to  rend  the  Liberal  party  in  twain ;  but  i| 
the  settlement  of  all  these  questions  coulc 
have  been  transferred  from  the  floor  of  th( 
House  to  the  Council  room  in  Dublin,  froD^ 
the  debates  and  division  lobbies  of  Parii^ 
ment  to  the  debates  and  division  lobbies  o{ 
the  new  University,  it  might  have  been  ap 
ranged  quietly  and  safely  enough. 

Here  arose  a  grave  difficulty.  The  Primi 
Minister,  in  his  introductory  speech,  had  josj 
tified  the  appointment  of  twenty-eight  nomi 
nees  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  Govi 
eming  Body  of  the  new  University  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence,  on  the  plei 
that,  if  they  had  been  chosen  on  purely 
academical  grounds  by  the  Senate  of  the  ex- 
isting University  of  Dublin,  the  influence  d 
Trinity  College  would  have  been  too  strong, 
and  it  must  therefore  bo  *  balanced ' — ^no 
doubt  by  the  introduction  of  a  sufficient  force 
on  behdf  of  competing  influences.  He  had 
explained  that  those  whose  assistance  in  the 
Council  he  intended  to  invite  should  be 
chosen  from  among  all  those  persons  in  Ire- 
land *  who  from  their  special  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, abiUty,  character,  and  influence, 
might  be  best  qualified  at  once  to  guard  and 
promote  the  work  of  academic  education/ 

Fair  words !  But  where  were  the  men  to 
be  found  in  Ireland  whose  political  opinions 
were  of  neutral  tint,  and  whose  influence 
might  moderate  the  fury  of  contending  fac- 
tions ?  It  is  one  of  the  curses  of  Irehind  that 
nearly  all  her  distinguished  men  are  politi- 
cians almost  from  their  cradles,  and  in  Ire- 
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land  this  very  controversy  has  long  been  a 
*  burning  question'  of  party  politics.  It 
would,  we  believe,  be  difficult  to  point  out 
eigbt  men — not  to  say  eigbt-and-twenty — 
ba?ing  any  pretensions  to  sit  in  a  bigb  acade- 
mical Council  whose  opinions  were  not  al- 
ready perfectly  well  known,  and  their  poli- 
tics earmarked  by  the  fact  that  they  had  al- 
ready marshalled  themselves  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  battles  which  once  were 
fought  in  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, and  which  still  rage  at  the  Board  of 
National  Education  in  Dublin.  The  extent 
to  which  jobbery,  and  the  jealousy  of  con- 
tending cliques  have  prevailed  in  these  two 
bodies  was  well  exposed  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  by  Mr.  Bouverie  and  Dr.  Ball,  and  it 
is  easy  to  see  how  naturally  the  Council  of 
the  New  University  would  have  followed  in 
the  same  inevitable  course. 

The  Dublin  Officials,  owing  their  profes- 
sional appointments  to  the  favour  of  Clerics 
who  enjoy  a  certain  electioneering  influence, 
would  have  supplied  a  goodly  contingent, 
quite  as  available  for  the  work  of  the  Bishops 
as  any  direct  nominees  of  theirs  could  have 
been.  These  guardians  of  the  Cardinal's 
interests  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  care- 
folly  chosen  from  a  class  of  men  always  re- 
siding in  Dublin,  and,  therefore,  able  to  make 
it  their  business  to  be  present  at  all  meetings 
of  the  Council,  while  the  interests  of  the 
modem  system  of  education  might  have  been 
represented  by  persons  of  great  social  emi- 
nence, but  whose  habits  and  occupations 
would  have  prevented  their  constant  *atten- 
dance.  The  acting  contingent  would  have 
contrived  to  monopolise  the  working  of  the 
whole  system,  by  a  judicious  manipulation 
of  the  machinery  of  sub-committees,  by  the 
grafting  of  general  resolutions,  and  by  timely 
adjournments.  The  officers  of  the  Council 
would  have  become  their  officers,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  modifying 
courses  of  study  so  as  to  exclude  one  book 
after  another,  or  in  preparing  pitfalls  for 
obnoxious  Professors.  From  time  to  time 
some  new  demand  would  have  been  made, 
some  more  stringent  rule  reg^yding  the  ap- 
pointment of  teachers,  which  would  practi- 
cally have  conceded  to  the  Bishops  that  veto 
upon  the  appointment  and  tenure  of  their 
oflBces  by  Professors  in  the  National  Univer- 
sity of  Ireland,  which,  in  1868,  they  had  de- 
manded and  failed  to  exact  for  their  own 
University  from  Lord  Mayo.  Later  the 
Council  might  come  to  argue,  when  further 
proposals  should  be  made  to  them,  as  the 
Board  of  National  Education  seem  to  have 
argued  in  the  case  of  Mr.  O'Keefe.  *  We 
do  not  like  this  business,  but  we  have  no 
choice.     Were  we  to  disobey,  the  Bishops 


might  withdraw  from  us  their  confidence  and 
Colleges.  They  would  lay  an  interdict  on 
our  work,  they  would  empty  our  halls,  and 
the  whole  system  would  then  collapse.  It  is 
our  business  to  keep  that  system  going  rather 
than  to  enter  on  a  great  educational  struggle, 
which,  however  it  might  end,  would  first  of 
all  paralyse  our  University." 

Mr.  Gladstone  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
choosing  the  *  ordinary  members '  of  the 
Council  as  the  representatives  of  religious 
bodies.  This  was  a  wise  as  well  as  a  Chris 
tian  resolve,  because,  even  for  its  fatal  pur- 
pose, such  a  principle  of  selection  would 
nave  proved  illusory.  For  as  there  are  in 
Ireland  distinguished  Roman  Catholics  more 
bitterly  opposed  to  Ultramontane  usurpation 
than  any  Protestant,  so  there  are  many  Pro- 
testants of  high  social  position  and  private 
character  who  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of 
loyalty  to  their  political  party  to  be  the  obe- 
dient servants  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the 
humble  instruments  for  working  out  his 
plans.  However  chosen,  the  Council  was  to 
be  *  balanced,'  though  it  was  not  stated  to 
which  side  or  in  what  direction — were  it  but 
by  a  casting  vote — the  balance  should  incline. 
It  was  obvious  that  whichever  party  could 
obtain  the  preponderance  must  soon  become 
paramount*     The   decision  of   the  contro- 


*  It  would  Lave  been  impossible,  even  for  the 
shortest  period,  to  preserve  a  political  eqnipoise 
in  such  a  Council.  But  if  it  had  been  poFsible. 
what  would  have  been  the  result?  The  men 
who  had  been  thus  selected  would  understand 
perfectly  why  they  had )  been  selected.  They 
would  understand  that  they  were  intended  to 
guard  the  interests  of  Eklucation  in  the  second 
place — to  pfuard  the  interests  of  their  respective 
parties  in  the  first  place.  When  the  merabecs  of 
such  a  Council  came  together  the  result  would 
be  not  a  united  effort  for  a  common  purpose,  but 
a  struggle  between  advocates,  a  struggle  between 
men  who  know  why  they  had  been  sent  there, 
and  felt  it  to  be  their  main  duty  to  defend  loyally 
their  clients.  At  first  violent  altercations  would 
have  broken  out,  obstructing  progress  and  de- 
stroying discipline  amongst  the  students.  After 
a  time  perhaps  some  tacit  compact  would  have 
been  adopted,  according  to  which  the  members 
of  different  churches  would  have  been  practically 
governed  by  different  rules,  each  class  being 
placed  under  the  representatives  of  their  respec- 
tive creeds.  Thus,  for  example,  by  an  extensive 
application  of  the  principle  of  selection  among 
the  subjects  and  books  prescribed  for  a  degree 
examination,  it  might  be  possible  to  examine 
Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  wholly  dif- 
ferent  courses,  while  professing  to  subject  them 
to  a  common  test.  If  this  were  the  object,  it 
would  have  been  effected  more  consistently  and 
more  easily  by  two  Universities  than  by  the 
double-headed  monster  which  the  single  Univer- 
sity would  necessarily  become.  It  must  be  care- 
fully observed  that  this  disunion  does  not  result 
f  om  the  mere  presence  in  the  Council  of  men  of 
different  religions,  but  from  their  presence  as 
representatives  and  therefore  as  advocates.    Men 
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versy  became  tbus  less  a  question  of  the 
policy  of  the  measure  than  of  the  men  who 
were  to  carry  that  policy  into  practice  ;  but 
in  the  Bill,  when  it  was  submitted  for  a 
second  reading,  the  schedule  which  should 
have  contained  the  names  of  these  men  was 
a  blank.  Thus  the  fate  of  all  pending  dis- 
putes was  adjourned  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  Council  of  the  new  univer- 
sity, and  the  nomination  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  was  postponed  until  the  House 
had  pledged  itself  to  ^1  the  principles  of  the 
Bill. 

Parliament  was  merely  to  set  the  stone 
rolling,  and  conclusions  which  Nonconfor- 
mists could  not  bear  to  look  upon,  and 
which  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  so  earnestly 
desired,  might  be  brought  about  without 
any  trouble.  One  part  of  the  design  was 
skilfully  hidden  behind  the  other  parts. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
was  to  come  the  constitution  of  the  Council, 
and  after  the  Council  was  to  come,  as  we  shall 
next  see,  the  affiliation  of  Colleges.  In  this 
last  act  were  to  be  wholly  eflfected  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Cardinal  and  Bishops;  but 
a  certain  inteiTal  of  time  must  be  first  sup- 
posed to  elapse,  and  the  scene  was  to  be  laid 
in  Ireland.  It  was  possible  that,  before  the 
Bill  left  Parliament,  the  schedule  contidning 
the  names  of  the  twenty-eight  ordinary 
members  of  the  Council  might  have  been  fill- 
led  up,  so  that  not  more  than  one-half  would 
have  been  Ultramontane  partisans.  But 
means  were  provided  for  turning  this 
equality,  should  it  exist,  into  a  decisive  ma- 
jority. Besides  the  *  ordinary  members'  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance, 
there  were  also  *  collegiate  members '  of  the 
Council,  the  basis  of  whose  position  was  to 
be,  as  the  Prime  Minister  explained,  that 
*  any  college  of  the  University  which  had 
fifty  of  its  matriculated'  students  being  in 
statu  pupillari  matriculated  also  as  members 
of  the  University  might  send  one  member 
to  the  Council ;  and  if  it  had  one  hundred 
and  fifty  students,  two  members '-^and 
that  was  to  be  the  maximum.  Surely  this 
seems  a  whimsical  principle  on  which  to  re- 
gulate the  representation  of  collegiate  in- 
fluences !  With  what  other  object  can  it  have 
been  designed  than  to  increase  the  numbers 
and  magnify  the  influence  upon  the  Council 
of  the  representatives  of  provincial  seminaries 
as  contrasted  with  those  of  Trinity  and 
the  other  flourishing  State  Colleges  ?  Sjme 

who  had  gained  their  position  simply  as  the 
reward  of  intellectual  merit  might  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  regard  Protestants  and  Catholics 
with  strict  impartiality,  men  sent  to  the  Council 
as  representatives  wonld  feel  as  advocates  and 
would  act  as  such. 


of  these  Colleges  were  to  be  named  in  t 
schedule  to  the  Bill,  others  to  be  afterwardt 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  by  the  Council! 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  first,  ot 
each  proposal  to  affiliate  a  new  Collegej 
such  a  contest  would  take  place  as  used  tij 
be  waged  in  America  before  the  Civil  War, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  take  a  new  Stati 
into  the  Union,  and  when  it  was  eagerly  exJ 
amined  whether  the  new  State  would  vot^ 
on  the  side  of  freedom'  or  of  slavery.  Biri 
as  if  to  render  it  impossible  to  refuse  affilij 
ation  to  any  Roman  Catholic  seminary,  th^ 
Govertiment,  in  naming  Magee  College  a^ 
eligible  for  affiliation,  selected  an  institutioi^ 
whose  merits  were  entirely  theological,  but 
which  was  so  limited  in  the  number  of  \U 
students,  and  so  obscure  as  a  place  of  secula^ 
instruction,  that  it  would  have  been  impost 
sible  after  admitting  such  a  precedent,  to  den^ 
the  rights  of  affiliation  and  representatioil  t<J 
any  lioman  Catholic  Diocesan  seminary^ 
As  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  proceeds 
ed,  it  became  evident  that  Magee  College 
was  so  far  down  on  the  scale  tnat  it  could 
not  be  admitted  at  all  to  representation  in 
the  Council ;  but  its  original  selection  show- 
ed that  it  was  intended  to  reach  to  a  low 
level  Mr.  Gladstone,  no  doubt,  again  and 
again  explained  that  he  did  not  intend  oi 
expect  that  these  collegiate  members  should 
be  equal  in  point  of  numbers  to  the  ordinary 
members.  But  it  is  now  pretty  certain  thirt 
if  the  Act  had  passed  through  Parliament 
in  its  original  form,  this  expectation  might 
have  been  very  easily  disappointed. 

Trinity  College,  with  its  1000  students, 
would  return  two  members  to  the  Council ; 
but  Maynooth,  with  its  500,  would  return 
two  others  to  pair  with  them  for  all  time.  The 

*  Catholic  University  '  College,  on  one  side 
of  Stephen's  Green,  would  send  a  man  to 

*  face '  the  representative  from  the  *  College 
of  Science '  on  the  other.  The  two  dele- 
gates from  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionary 
College  of  All  Hallows,  at  Drumcondra,  with 
its  200  students,  would  neutralize  the  votes 
of  the  two  from  Queen's  College,  Belfast. 
The  Colleges  of  St.  Patrick  at  Carlo  w  and  at 
Thurles  would  take  care  to  preserve  upon  their 
books,  the  minimum  number  of  matriculates! 
students  which  would  entitle  them  to  vote 
down  the  Councillors  from  Queen's  College, 
Cork ;  and  the  enemy  being  up  to  this  point 
evenly  matched,  man  for  man,  there  would 
remain  a  reserve  battalion  to  be  raised,  re- 
cruited, and  drilled  in  such  academies  as 
those  of  Tuam,  Clongowes  Wood,  and 
Tullamore. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  careful  to  disclaim  the 
idea  that  these  Collegiate  representatives 
were  in  any  case  to  have  the  power  by  mutual 
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combination  of  overbearing  the  other  ele- 
ments in  the  Council ;  but  if  the  Act  had  been 
drawn  expressly  for  that  purpose,  it  could 
not  more  certainly  have  secured  such  a  re- 
sult. What  was  there  in  the  Bill  to  prevent 
every  candidate  studying  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland  from  passing 
the  matriculation  examination  ?  In  the  soli- 
tary University  of  Ireland  the  standard  of 
kaowledge  required  for  matriculation  must 
have  been  rudimentary.  Thus  the  ordinary 
student  of  a  Diocesan  seminary  would  easily 
have  been  put  forward  as  one  of  fifty  who, 
taken  together,  would  have  entitled  it  as  of 
right  to  send  a  representative  to  the  Council. 
He  might  not  have  the  most  remote  intention 
of  proceeding  to  a  Degree,  he  might  never 
again  in  any  way  come  in  contact  with  the 
new  University  of  Dublin ;  he  might  the 
next  day  sail  for  America  or  Australia,  as 
hundreds  of  young  priests  do  yearly,  there 
to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Irish 
emigrants ;  but  if  he  had  been  on  a  certain 
day,  together  with  forty *nine  others  who  had 
their  names  on  the  books  of  his  *  College,'  a 
matriculated  student  of  the  new  University 
of  Dublin,  he  would  have  completed  and 
made  indefeasible  the  claim  of  that  seminary 
to  return  a  member  to  the  Council  for  seven 

CJ.  How  far  this  process  might  have 
carried  is  a  mere  question  of  arith- 
metic ;  but  from  the  figures  we  have  ahready 
quoted,  it  is  plain  that  it  would  have  been 
eawrat  once  to  treble  the  six  representatives 
of  Trinity  and  the  Queen's  Colleges,  and  thus 
swamp  the  Council.  As  these  Collegiate 
members  were  to  be  returned  by  the  govern- 
ing body  of  «ach  College,  and  these  govern- 
ing bodies  are  in  almost  every  instance 
Bishops,  Priors,  Abbots,  or  members  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  or  of  some  other  religious 
order,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  repre- 
sentatives returned  would  have  been  general- 
ly Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics.  How  vain, 
then,  seems  the  care  with  which  it  was  pro- 
posed nicely  to  balance  the  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  so  as  to  prevent  the  un- 
due preponderance  of  any  party  I  For  after 
the  defenders  of  the  existing  University 
system  had  been  equally  matched  against 
its  assailants  one  by  one,  these  captains  of 
fifty  would  have  been  admitted  through  the 
postern -gate  of  affiliation  to  overpower  the 
garrison  and  decide  the  struggle.  We  can- 
not doubt  that  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  was 
fully  justified  in  pointing  out  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  party  that  the  measure  gave  them 
an  opportunity,  which,  if  vigorously  made 
use  of,  would  in  a  few  years'  time  peimit 
them  to  do  almost  all  they  wanted  to  do.' 

It  wa<  to  a  Council  thus  organized  and  in- 
fluencod  that  absolute  power  both  to  elect  and 


to  dismiss  all  the  Professors  and  to  regulate 
the  course  of  study  was  to  have  been  commit- 
ted. It  was  thus  that  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin was  to  be  liberated  from  the  oppression  of 
Trinity  College  !  It  is  true  that  the  arrange- 
ments for  providing  the  ordinary  members 
of  the  Council  was  put  forward  only  as  a 
provisional  arrangement  At  the  end  of  ten 
years  the  Government  nominees  were  to  re- 
tire by  a  ingenious  system  of  rotation,  by 
which  it  would  take  seven  years  more  be- 
fore the  original  twenty-eight  nominees  had 
been  exhausted,  and  their  places  supplied 
by  others  who  might  claim  to  be  repre- 
sentatives of  academical  interests.  But  a 
period  of  ten  years,  which  in  the  slow  de- 
velopment of  the  ordinary  life  of  a  Univer- 
sity produces  but  few  changes,  would,  under 
the  rule  of  the  Council,  have  fully  eflfected 
the  purpose — ^the  foregone  conclusion — of 
the  framers  of  the  Bill. 

We  turn  now  to  the  other  clauses,  which 
were  intended  from  the  outset  to  ^balance'  the 
influence  of  modem  ideas  and  mitigate  the 
evils  of  modem  thought  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin, — clauses  which,  as  Lord 
Hartington  bluntly  admitted,  *  were  put  for- 
ward as  an  inducement  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  accept  the  scheme.'  Wo  confess 
that  we  think  those  Liberal  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  voted  for  the 
•second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  thus  sanction- 
ed its  principle,  were  rather  hard  and  unjust 
in  their  criticisms  upon  what  they  called  its 
excrescences.  One  after  another  Whigs 
and  Radicals  of  the  most  enlightened  schools 
denounced  the  *  gagging  clauses,' — those 
which  proposed  to  send  Modern  History  and 
Philosophy  to  Coventry, — as  ridiculous  and 
shameful,  and  certain,  if  carried  into  prac- 
tice, to  make  the  Degree  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
University  the  scorn  of  Europe.  To  us  it 
seems  that  these  peculiarities  were  rather  the 
natural  first-frait  than  the  exceptional  blem- 
ishes of  the  measure.  Its  radical  vice  was 
that  it  attempted  .to  reconcile  the  irreconci- 
lable, to  combine  in  the  same  educational 
system  two  antagonistic  theories,  two  in- 
compatible schemes,  of  teaching.  Those 
who  had  to  administer  its  system  could  have 
but  few  objects  in  common,  while  from  the 
very  law  of  their  natures,  if  not  from  higher 
motives  of  conscience,  they  would  be  en- 
gaged in  a  continuous  struggle  to  thwait  and 
overthrow  each  the  plans  of  the  others.  It 
might  have  been  possible,  by  the  exclusion 
of  Philosophy  and  Modem  History,  to  avert 
collisions  over  these  particular  subjects  ;  but 
why  should  not  a  casus  belli  arise  at  once 
with  regard  to  Political  Economy,  Natural 
History,  the  sciences  of  Biology  and  Geology, 
and  even  the  practice  of  Surgery  ?     And  it 
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raust  be  remembered  that  every  such  dispute 
would  have  been  as  much  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and,  therefore,  as  incapable  of  com- 
promise, as  the  most  famous  controversies  of 
Theology. 

Such  were  the  proposals  in  their  political 
aspect  As  regards  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion, they  were  still  more  to  be  deprecat- 
ed, and  still  more  likely  to  prove  disas- 
trous. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  feature  of  the  whole 
case  was  the  conviction  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
seems  to  have  created  in  his  own  mind  that 
this  ingenious  compromise,  which  seemed  to 
afford  an  escape  from  his  political  difficulties, 
would  really  be  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  higher  education  in  Ireland.  In  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  the  promised  University  Bill 
was  described  as  one  which,  while  it  was 
framed  to  protect  the  rights  of  conscience, 
would  be  also  for  the  *  advancement  of  learn  - 
ing  *  in  Ireland.  Even  to  this  hour  th,e 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  cling  to  the  belief 
that  it  was  the  object,  and  would  have  been 
the  effect,  of  his  Bill  to  liberate  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  from  the  oppression  of  Trinity 
College.  The  notion  that  it  is  his  mission 
Ho  emancipate  a  great  historic  University 
now  in  servitude  to  a  single  College '  is  evi- 
dently his  idee  fixe  ;  and  so  far  as  he  is  ever 
likely  again  to  meddle  in  this  weary  contro- 
versy, it  is  sure  to  recur,  and  to  exercise  an 
important  influence  in  any  plan  in  which 
they  may  take  part.  It  is  therefore  worth 
while  to  examine  thoroughly  the  meaning  of 
these  words.  If  their  fallacy  be  once  ex- 
posed, they  will  never  be  worth  much  agaip, 
and  the  question  will  be  disembarrassed 
of  at  least  some  of  the  confusion  with  which 
it  has  been  surrounded. 

It  has  always  been  one  of  the  elements  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  great  successes  that  he  can 
rapidly  bring  himself  to  believe  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  cause  which  for  any  reason  he 
undertakes  to  advocate.  He  forthwith  pro- 
ceeds to  identify  with  it  high-minded  senti- 
ments, and  to  clothe  it  in  shining  raiment 
of  lofty  eloquence.  Rhetorical  sentences 
appear  to  assume  substance  and  reality,  and 
the  brilliant  metaphor  of  to-day  passes  into 
the  heroic  legislation  of  to-morrow.  The 
*  emancipation  of  a  University  from  subor- 
dination to  Colleges '  was  a  catch-phrase 
used  in  the  controversies  which  were  waged 
in  the  English  Universities  before  the  reform 
Bill  of  twenty  years  ago.  Even  for  the  pur- 
poses of  that  bygone  argument  it  was  but 
an  inaccurate  oratorical  expression,  but  when 
it  is  foisted  into  the  discussion  of  the  Irish 
educational  difficulty,  it  is  altogether  mis- 
leading. The  phrase,  no  doubt,  had  a  very  sub- 


stantial significance  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Prime  Minister  so  long  as  the  scheme  of  the 
affiliated  Colleges  could  be  considered  as  of 
the  essence  of  the  Bill.  So  long  as  he  regard- 
ed the  Univereity  of  Dublin  as  a  kind  of  cotj- 
geriei  of  Colleges,  most  of  which  should  be 
of  mediaeval  type,  it  would  have  been  ob- 
viously anomalous — ^however  advantageous 
to  the  real  interests  of  higher  education — 
that  its  policy  should  have  been  swayed,  and 
its  character  decided,  by  the  towering  in- 
fluence of  Trinity  College — ^a  place  of  united 
education  where  all  the  modem  theories  of 
learning  and  teaching  were  carried  out  in 
their  full  development.  Such  a  rule  would 
have  been  eminently  beneficial,  but  might 
have  seemed  oppressive  to  those  who  did  not 
like  it.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  still  clings  to 
his  determination  of  emancipating  the  Uni- 
versity, though  all  the  conditions  that  gave 
a  substantial  meaning  to  such  language  have 
vanished.  The  proposal  to  merge  the 
Queen's  University  and  its  Colleges  in  the 
older  foundation  of  Dublin  was  never  very 
seriously  pressed  by  the  Minister,  and,  hav-" 
ing  been  rejected  by  those  mainly  interested, 
may  be  left  out  of  the  question.  Cardinal 
Cullen  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
contemptuously  refused  to  admit  their  Col- 
leges into  the  system,  even  under  the  favour- 
able terms  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it 
is  certain  that  he  will  never  i^in  be  able  to 
propose  conditions  more  attractive ;  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  consider  the  affiliated 
Colleges  as  being  now  in  any  sense  a  practi- 
cable suggestion.  But  if  it  be  impossible 
so  to  rearrange  the  University  of  Dublin  as 
to  induce  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  to 
permit  their  Colleges  to  be  grafted  into  it, 
is  there  anything  practically  oppressive  or 
anomalous,  or  even  inconvenient,  in  the  rela- 
tions of  Trinity  College  to  the  University 
of  Dublin  as  they  exist  at  present  ?  To  aa 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  man.  who  has  not 
looked  at  the  question  in  its  wider  aspect, 
a  single  College  clothed  with  University 
powers  may  no  doubt  at  first  appear  a 
strange  anomaly.  It  may  seem  to  him  al- 
most a  law  of  nature  that  there  should  be 
several  Colleges  in  the  same  University,  but 
such  a  plurality  of  Colleges  is  really  peculiar 
to  England.  In  the  original  growth  of  the 
system  the  University  came  first ;  it  consist- 
ed of  a  staff  of  eminent  teachers.  The 
Colleges  were  places  of  residence  where 
Students  who  flocked  to  enjoy  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  University  Professors  were  lodged 
and  supervised.  Afterwards  the  Colleger 
came  to  provide  special  instructions  for  the 
students  who  resided  within  them.  Colleges 
are  therefore  to  be  considered  in  a  twofold 
aspect  as  places  of  residence  and  places  of 
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speeial  ins^nction.  Now,  from  the  latter  point 
ii  view,  it  is  far  from  an  advantage  to  have 
m  tiie  same  University  several  stoffs  of  in- 
stnictors,  each  going  over  the  same  ground. 
Tlie  multiplication  of  branches  of  study,  and 
tlie  extension  which  the  study  of  each 
branch  has  in  modem  times  received,  makes 
il  absolutely  necessary  that  the  instructors 
dioiild  avail  themselves  of  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labour.  In  Trinity  College, 
DaUin,  for  example,  some  fifty  years  ago, 
the  Students  were  distributed  among  di§e- 
rent  Tutors,  each  of  whom  was  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  his  own  pupils.  The 
new  life  of  the  College  dates  from  the  time 
when  this  arrangement  was  abandoned  for 
oue  in  which  the  Tutors  threw  their  earnings 
into  a  common  stock,  and  the  whole  body 
of  Tutors  made  itself  collectively  responsible 
for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  body  of 
Stadents.  Each  Tutor  was  enabled  to  de- 
vote himself  exclusively  to  the  department 
in  which  he  most  excelled  ;  a  classification 
of  the  Students  in  each  subject  according  to 
their  degree  of  proficiency  became  possible, 
^  more  advanced  were  no  longer  kept  back 
by  being  joined  with  the  backward,  and  by 
ihns  using  this  principle  of  the  division  of 
bbour  the  efficiency  of  the  College  lectures 
was  multiplied  tenfold.  Thus  the  Lecturers 
in  IVinity  College  do  not  correspond  to  the 
Lecturers  in  a  single  College  in  Oxford  or 
CamlHidge,  but  rather  to  the  Professors  in 
a  University. 

Considered  as  a  place  of  residence,  it  is 
Bottrue  that  Trinity  College  monopolizes 
the  Dublin  University.  Trinity  College  be- 
ing situated  in  a* large  town,  it  naturally 
happened  that  there  were  a  number  of 
parents  desirous  that  their  sons  should  have 
the  benefit  of  University  teaching,  but  who 
liad  no  need  of  College  discipline  for  them, 
preferring  to  keep  them  in  their  own  houses. 
Consequently,  of  the  Students  attending 
lectures  in  Trinity  College,  not  half  reside 
within  the  walls;  the  remainder  may  be 
said  to  be  the  very  class  of  ^unattached 
Students  of  the  University'  whom  Mr. 
OUdstone  is  anxious  to  introduce. 

Gbmcing,  again,  at  the  religious  grievance 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  it  is  worth  while  to 
nodce  the  terms  on  -  which  a  Student  of 
Trinity  College  belonging  to  that  religion 
can  proceed  to  a  Degree.  If  a  native  of 
DabHn,  he  may  reside  m  his  own  home ;  if 
he  come  from  the  Provinces,  he  may  dwell 
wherever  his  father  may  choose  to  place  him. 
He  may  take  up  his  abode  in  the  Catholic 
Univeraty  itseUF,  audreceive  all  the  religious 
initmction  it  can  give  for  him.  He  may 
sttend  the  lectures  provided  for  him  in 
Trinily  College,  with  a  certainty  that  no 
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word  will  be  spoken  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  that  no  attempt  will  be  made  to  un- 
dermine his  faith.  If,  however,  his  parents 
think  it  dangerous  that  he  should  come  into 
contact  with  an  heretical  Lecturer  on  secular 
subjects,  or  with  heretical  fellow-Students, 
he  may  receive  his  secular  instruction  also, 
if  he  pleases,  at  the  Catholic  University,  and 
it  wiU  suffice  that  he  should  pass  two  Ex- 
aminations annually  during  his  four  years' 
course  at  Trinity  College.  And  though 
these  Examinations  do  range  over  certain 
subjects  supposed  to  be  dangerous,  such  as 
Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Mr.  -  Gladstone's 
provision  ^if  we  gather  its  meaning  aright 
from  the  ^  less  accurate  language '  of  the 
Bill)  is  strictly  complied  with,  and  a  candi- 
date examined  in  such  a  book,  for  instance, 
as  Locke's  *'  Essay '  is  only  expected  to  be 
able  to  tell  what  Locke's  opinions  were,  and 
is  not  bound  to  profess  any  agreement  with 
them  on  his  own  part  By  attending  such 
Examinations  a  Roman  Catholic  Student 
can  proceed  to  the  highest  honours  of  the 
University.  Every  prize  or  place  of  emolu- 
ment may  be  won  by  him  except  Fellow- 
ships, and  these  will  be  open  also  if  Mr. 
Fawcett's  Bill  «hould  become  law.  It  is 
obvious  how  slight  is  the  connection  of  such 
Students  with  the  College  (in  the  English 
meaning  of  the  word),  and  now  easily  the 
rules  might  have  been  re-arranged  so  as  to 
remove  any  just  cause  of  conipTaint  on  this 
account  Here  then  is  a  peculiar,  but  ad- 
mittedly a  very  successful  system  of  Colle- 
giate and  University  arrangements.  We 
mamtain  that  it  was  a  mischievous  and 
officious  suggestion  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  that  the  principles,  upon  which  we 
had  reformed  the  very  different  relations  of 
the  Colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
should  be  forced  upon  the  reluctant  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin. 

The  best  Universities  that  the  world  has 
seen  have  been  of  slow  growth,  and  have 
attained  their  perfect  development  as  the 
people  who  designed  them  gradually  mould- 
ed them  to  suit  the  peculiar  educational 
wants,  and  the  special  social  circumstances 
of  their  country ;  and  when  it  is  found  that 
a  nation  has  succeeded  in  adoptmg  acade- 
mical arrangements  suited  to  its  wants,  it  is 
a  daring  and  dangerous  experiment  to  en- 
deavour to  substitute  for  it  another  system — 
however  admirable — ^transplanted  from  a 
different  soil. 

The  busy  and  successful  Universities  of 
Scotland  have  taken  their  stand  midway  be- 
tween the  High  School  and  the  finishing 
College,  and  have  thus  supplied  the  wants 
of  a  country  where,  though  the  general  level 
of  education  is  high,  in£?idual  ypnths  are 
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more  aided  by  their  ambition  than  their 
wealth,  and  the  system  of  teaching  is  mainly 
pointed  at  the  practical  purposes  of  a  strug- 
gling man^s  life.  The  Queen's  College  of 
Ireland,  and  especially  the  Belfast  College, 
though  unlike  them  in  their  arrangements 
for  gi"^ing  Degrees,  resemble  in  many  respects 
the  Scotch  models.  The  German  Univer- 
sities are  managed  on  wholly  different  prin- 
ciples. The  genius  of  the  people  is  studious, 
and  learning  is  really  loved  and  cultivated 
for  its  own  sake.  There  is  a  freedom  from 
anything  like  compulsory  instruction  at  the 
German  Univei-sities,  which  would  seem 
strangely  lax  to  the  Dons  of  our  own  Colleges. 
Tlie  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
are  the  most  singular  of  all,  and  are  evident- 
ly the  outcome  of  a  peculiar  social  condition 
shared  by  no  other  country.  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  founded  nearly  three  centuries 
ago  on  the  model  of  her  namesake  of  Cam- 
bridge, has  during  the  interval  in  many  re- 
spects travelled  in  a  somewhat  different 
groove  from  her  prototype.  Each  of  these 
systems  has  its  admirera ;  in  each  country 
those  who  have  had  experience  of  Univereity 
life  are  proud  of  .the  arrangements  which 
they  have  found  suitable  to  their  national 
wants  and  circumstances,  and  are  unwilling 
to  exchange  the  associations  of  their  own 
Alma  Mater  for  those  of  any  other.  But 
certainly  amongst  the  institutions  of  Ireland 
Dublin  University  has  acquired  a  position 
of  solitary  eminence.  It  seems  to  have 
secured  the  confidence  and  the  affection  fo 
the  people,  and  though  Protestants* are  on 
po^itlcal  grounds  assailed  for  having  so  long 
enjoyed  the  lion's  share  of  its  advantages, 
it  is  admitted  that  they  have  made  it  a  great 
success. 

Twice  in  modem  times  has  a  Government 
attempted  to  provide  for  its  people  a  ready- 
made  Academical  system.  The  University 
of  London  was  established  mainly  as  a  nu- 
cleus for  outlying  affiliated  Colleges ;  but 
this  project  was  found  not  to  work,  the 
University  advanced  into  a  different  path, 
and  now  supplies  most  happily  a  national 
want  in  a  manner  not  at  first  intended.  As 
a  mere  Examining  Board  conferring  Degrees 
on  a  limited  number  of  persons  wlio  find  it 
impossible  or  inconvenient  to  attend  the 
progressive  studies  of  teaching  Universities, 
it  is  an  admirable  and  useful  institution. 
Another  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  France,  which  Napoleon  created 
brand-new,  and  attempted  to.  set  up  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  is  the 
only  national  Univci-sity  which  is  decidedly 
unpopular  in  its  own  country ;  yet,  strangely 
enough,  it  was  after  the  model  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  France  more  than  tfcat  of  afiy  \ 


other  that  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  to  re- 
form the  University  of  Dublin,  a^inst  the 
will  of  its  own  Teachers,  Graduates,  and 
Students,  and  of  all  classes  of  Irishraen. 
This  single  University,  unchecked  by  com- 
petition, must  have  taken  one  of  two  shapes: 
either  the  scheme  of  affiliated  Colleges 
would  have  become  a  reality,  or  the  clause 
dispensing  with  attendance  on  lectures  or 
any  other  course  of  instruction  would  have 
supplied  the  main  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  first  case,  there  would  have  re- 
sulted a  University  similar  to  that  of  France, 
where  a  central  bureau  determines  the  work 
of  a  vast  body  of  cramming  establishments 
scattered  over  the  country.  In  the  other, 
the  new  University  would  have  become  a 
simple  Examining  Board  on  the  model  of  the 
University  of  London. 

In  Finance,  in  1808,  a  single  University 
was  established  by  poUtical  action  in  lieu  of 
the  twenty-three  Universities  of  the  Regal 
period.  It  is  governed  by  a  Minister  of  State 
and  a  Central  Board  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
determining  the  Examinations  and  the  course 
of  study  for  all  France.  Such  general  su- 
pervision would  have  been  the  function  of  the 
Council  of  the  new  University  at  Dubhn, 
It  must  have  framed  a  curriculum,  so  as  to 
make  the  attainment  of  Degrees  practicable 
for  a  certain  proportion  of  the  Students  of  the 
various  Colleges ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  have  become  the  business  of  the 
Seminaries  scattered  over  the  country,  no  less 
than  of  the  Dublin  Colleges,  to  devote  their 
whole  enei^es  to  preparing  their  pupils  for 
these  Examinations.  A  monopolist  Unive^ 
sity  cannot  maintain  a  high  standard,  as  thb 
University  of  London  does,  working  aa  an 
auxiliary  to  the  older  institutions  of  this 
country.  It  must  get  a  certain  number  of 
candidates  through  its  Examinations,  and 
must  see  that  the  Colleges  devote  them- 
selves to  drilling  the  Students  for  this  end. 
It  thus  becomes  the  duty  of  these  insti- 
tutions not  so  much  to  give  the  Students 
mental  training,  as  to  prepare  them  for  the 
central  Examinations.  It  is  to  such  a  system 
as  this  that  cveiy  French  writer  of  eminence 
attributes  the  intellectual  degradation  of  his 
country  in  later  years.  The  Students  are 
worked  very  hai'd,  but  always  along  a  beaten 
track,  leading  up  to  the  Examination  ap- 
pointed by  the  central  authority.  It  is  to 
such  a, system  that  the  University  of  Dublin 
would  have  been  degraded  if  the  elaborate 
machinery  provided  in  the  Government 
measure  for  the  affiliation  of  scattered  Col- 
leges had  worked,  and  had  been  the  only 
important  change  Introdueed  bjr  the  Bill. 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  mis- 
chievDUs  principles,  of  this  me4^nff  Bill. 
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The  ianguage  in  which  it  dealt  with  the 
scheme  of  the  affiliated  Colleges  filled  many 
clauses  and  covered  several  pages.  There 
was  also  this  provision  contained  in  two  lines 
and  a  half  (Clause  25,  Subsection  5) : 
*  Students  of  the  University  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  attend  lectures,  or  any  other 
eonr&e  of  instruction  given  by  the  Univer- 
Kty.'  These  words,  clear,  simple,  and  une- 
qoirocal,  are  probably  the  contribution  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Their 
eSecA  would  have  been  to  introduce  into  the 
Kew  University  of  Dubhn  all  the  worst  evils 
of  the  system  of  a  mere  Examining  Board. 

In  the  Januaiy  number  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Beview '  we  prepared  our  readers  for  some 
sach  disclosure  as  the  almost  inevitable  re- 
salt  of  the  addition  of  Mr.  Lowe  to  the 
Cabinet,  composed,  in  the  main,  of  the 
same  n^n,  and  governed  by  the  same  in- 
fluences, that  produced  the  Supplemental 
Charter  of  1866.  To  most  of  those  who 
were  opposed  to  such  a  notion,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's introductory  speech  gave  great  satis- 
faction,  because  it  seemed  to  propose  a 
University  which  should  teach  as  well  as 
examine.  Y^t,  when  his  scheme  came  to 
be  looked  into,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
Teachers  were  a  mere  excrescence  from  the 
pbn,  and  that  the  University  which  he 
founded  was,  in  truth,  no  more  than  an  Exa- 
nuning  Board.  The  scheme  would  have 
been  altered  only  in  name,  and  not  in  fact, 
it  it  had  announced  the  formation .  of  a 
huTth  Queen^s  College  in  Dublin,  together 
vith  a  University  whose  only  function 
should  be  to  examine.  For  there  was  not 
to  be  the  slightest  connexion  between  the 
work  of  these  University  Prof  essors  and  that 
of  the  Examiners,  not  one  of  the  Professors 
being  necessarily  an  Examiner,  not  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Examination  being  neces- 
sarily a  hearer  of  the  Professors.  Why  these 
teachers  were  introduced,  except  to  give  the 
University  the  appearance  of  being  a  teach - 
iflg  body,  it  is  not  easy  to  say»  For  thev 
vere  only  to  do  the  work  that  was  being  al- 
ready done  in  Trinity  College,  in  a  manner 
Vith  which  no  one  had  any  fault  to  find. 
One  conld  understand  the  scheme  if  it  un- 
dertook to  deal  with  the  prohibited  sub- 
jects, and  proposed  to  supplement  the.  Pro- 
testant teaching,  say  of  modem  history,  in 
Trinity  College,  by  the  lectures  of  a  Univer- 
sity Professor,  who  should  give  the  Roman 
Catholic  version  of  that  science.  But  the 
plan  ^d  not  comprehend  anv  subject  on 
which  any  student  could  object  to  avail 
himself  of  the  Trinity  College  Lectures. 
Thoa,  for  example,  when  already  a  set  of 
nwn  -frere  lecturing  in  Trinity  College  on 
Cdme  Sbcftidns  and  t^e  Difi^cntial  Calculus 


as  competent  as  can  bo  found  anywhere, 
what  need  to  apply  for  a  gi-ant  of  public 
money  to  pay  other  men  for  teaching  in 
Dublin  the  same  subjects?  Unless,  indeed, 
the  real  intention  was  that,  since  Parliament 
could  not  be  induced  to  make  a  grant  direct- 
ly to  the  Catholic  University,  that  institu- 
tion should  be  indirectly  provided  for  by 
having  its  staff  endowed  under  the  name  of 
University  Professors. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  thus 
giving  a  Student  the  option  of  obtaining 
his  Degree  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
without  requiring  any  guarantee  that  he  has 
gone  through  a  regular  course  of  Collegiate 
training,  wa6  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  not 
only  at  the  distinguished  teaching  Colleges 
then  in  existence,  but  also  at  the  cause  of 
systematic  education  in  general.  The  Dio- 
cesan Seminaries  and  the  other  Colleges  for 
the  Romish  Priesthood  would,  no  doubt, 
have  retained  the  Students  who  resort  to 
those  places  in  obedience  to  the  discipline 
of  their  Church,  and  some  few  provincial 
youths  might  as  laymen  have  shared  the 
Collegiate  training  there  provided.  But 
who  would  have  filled  the  lecture-rooms  and 
kept  up  the  vigorous,  social  life  of  Trinity 
and  the  Queen's  Colleges  ?  Not  the  sons  of 
wealthy  Irishmen.  Many  of  these  even  now 
prefer  the  more  congenial  habits  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  having  spent  their  boyhood 
at  English  public  schools ;  such  of  them  as 
still  do  attend  the  University  of  Dublin  and 
exercise  an  important  influence  there,  would 
no  longer  remain  in  order  to  win  the  spu- 
rious Degree  of  the  *  balanced '  University 
of  Dublin.  Not  the  humbler  men  who 
form  the  bulk  of  University  Students  in 
Ireland,  and  who  struggle  to  the  poital  of 
their  professional  life  at  an  age  which  in 
England  would  be  considered  immature. 
As  their  object  is  to  obtain  their  Arts  De- 
gree on  the  easiest  conditions,  whilst  they 
devote  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
their  professional  studies,  it  is  inevitable 
that  they  should  prefer  to  read  with  a 
*  coach ; '  he  would  undertake  in  a  few 
months,  and  at  small  expense,  to  get  them 
through  the  Examination,  to  prepare  for 
which  in  the  Colleges  would  require  a 
larger  outlay  of  money  aqd  the  sacrifice  of 
several  years  devoted  to  regular  and  con- 
tinuous study.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
such  a  competition  for  Students,  the  Col- 
lege Tutor  has  no  chance  against  the  profes- 
sional crammer.  In  this  way  the  finishing 
stroke  would  have  been  given  to  the  old 
creations  of  Elizabeth  and  the  later  founda- 
tions of  Sir  Robert  Poel.-  -No  Stiidenta 
wbtild  hicre  cb'ntintiVd  to  attfend  th)Bir  biilfs, 
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except  thosM  who  were  attracted  by  the 
hope  of  wiuninff  prizes;  and,  lon^  before 
the  thitxl  period  indicated  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  his  introductory  speech  had  been  reached, 
the  existing  Universities  of  Ireland  would 
have  experienced  the  fulfilment  of  his  pro- 
mises, as  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  in 
deserted  halls  and  degraded  Degrees. 

In  estimating  the  conduct  of  the  Minis- 
ters, it  is  wortn  considering  what  might 
have  happened  had  the  Bishops  taken  the 
course  which  it  was  cleariy  expected  by  the 
Ministry  they  would  take,  and  which  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  them- 
selves at  first  disposed  to  take.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  Bill  was  passed  with  a  sim- 
ple protest  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops,  and 
that  they  had  then  come  in  to  make  what 
they  could  of  it — ^they  might  clearly  have 
dealt  with  the  University  as  they  have  dealt 
with  the  National  Board,  where  they  did 
not  start  with  anything  like  the  same  ad- 
vantages; they  might,  as  we  have  abread'y 
seen,  have  gradually  acquired  possession  of 
the  whole  system,  overborne  their  oppo- 
nents, and  made  the  University  their  own. 
It  is  true  that  such  an  institution  is  not  so 
easily  controlled  by  an  external  power,  but 
the  Bishops  would  have  entered  on  the 
straggle  with  the  advantage  of  having  a 
governing  body  nominated  on  political, 
instead  of  academical,  grounds ;  appointed, 
in  fact,  for  the  express  purpose  of  balancing 
the  independence  which  is  to  be  expected  in 
a  fdl-grown  University,  and,  in  addition, 
tiiey  would  have  had  as  a  reserve  force  the 
representatives  of  afiiliated  Colleges  capable 
of  being  indefinitely  increased.  As  the 
clerical  preponderance  became  established, 
its  existence  would  have  been  made  an  ex- 
cuse for  continuing  and  extending  it.  The 
Professors,  having  gradually  lost  all  power 
of  resistance,  would  degenerate  into  syco- 
phants of  the  Bishops.  The  standard  of 
the  Degree  having  been  lowered,  and  the 
number  of  Protestants  having  dwindled,  a 
growing  proportion  of  Students  would  come 
from  the  Bishops'  Colleges  until  the  priestly 
power  would  underlie  every  portion  of  the 
system. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Council 
should  at  some  time  arouse  itself  to  a  sud- 
den assertion  of  self-respect,  the  Bishops, 
after  such  lengthened  engrossment  of 
power,  would  not  hesitate  about  their  course 
of  action,  they  would  have  lost  nothing  in 
the  interval  In  ten  years  they  would  have 
trained  a  couple  of  generations  of  University 
Students  to  a  sense  of  their  predominance 
in  the  work  of  education.  They  would 
have  moulded  the  public  opithion-of  the 
country  to  be"  accustomed  to  the  assertion 


of  their  authority,  and  if  at  last  they  had 
decided  to  secede  from  the  University,  they 
might  appeal  to  the  pubKc  as  its  rightful 
owners,  as  the  people  for  whom  it  was 
created,  who,  after  long  sendee  in  its  work, 
were  being  ousted  by  revolutionary  violence. 
If  the  Ultramontanes  should  thus  renew  the 
struggle  of  the  present  time,  what  would  be 
the  condition  of  that  fragment  of  indepen* 
dent  men  who,  having  stiH  clung  to  the 
University,  might  be  called  on  to  take  up 
the  challenge  in  defence  of  the  cause  of 
education  ?  The  vigorous  young  life  of  the 
Queen's  University,  the  matured  strength 
and  popularity  which  in  three  hundred 
years  of  useful  work  the  old  foundation  of 
Elizabeth  has  earned,  would  have  ceased  to 
exist,  and  their  colleges  would  be  repre- 
sented bv  smart  professional  men  produced 
principally  by  cramming  for  ExamiiiatioiM, 
and  wanting  in  that  intellectual  sympatiiy, 
that  healthy  mental  activity,  which  grows 
from  true  academic  life. 

All  such  speculation^  have  now  only  an 
historical  interest  Unless  the  Bishops 
came  in  to  work  in  the  scheme  cordially,  it 
had  obviously  no  raison  (Titre,  When  the 
Bishops  had  denounced  it  in  unmeasurod 
terms,  it  would  have  been  a  gratuitous  piece 
of  folly  to  press  it  further.  Even  had  a 
second  reading  been  obtained  for  it  in  order 
to  save  the  existence  of  the  Ministry,  the 
Bill  must  have  been  immediately  aban- 
doned. It  is  now  more  interesting  to  ana- 
lyse, or  rather  to  speculate  upon,  the  hidden 
motives  of  this  treason,  which  at  the  critical 
moment  of  the  battle  transferred  the  whole 
Roman  cohort  from  Mr.  Gladstone's  camp 
to  that  of  his  political  antagonists.  The 
change  of  front  was  effactea  with  perfect 
order  and  discipline.  As  one  man,  five-«nd- 
thirty  Irish  Members  marched  into  the  Knes 
of  the  enemy  and  fraternised  with  the  foe. 

Perhaps  the  secret  <^  this  disappointment 
will  never  be  accurately  known.  No  pub- 
lication of  posthumous  correspondence  is 
likely  to  reveal  it.  ♦  If  there  were  any  writ- 
ten pledges  or  interchanges  of  opinion,  they 
were  not  official  If  there  was  any  private 
correspondence,  the  working  of  the  Komaa 
Catholic  discipline  will  not  leave  behind 
any  traces.  The  Prime  Minister  assured 
Parliament  that  he  had  not  had  the  advan- 
tage of  holding  direct  communication  be- 
forehand with  the  Ultramontane  party  be- 
cause— ^the  reason  does  not  seem  quite  logi- 
cal— ^he  did  not  deem  it  respectful  to  £e 
University  of  Dublin  to  approach  ^em  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  policy  after  they  had 
identified  themselves  with  Uie  rival  project 
of  Mr.  Fawcett  No  ^nbt  there  %ere  also 
other  reasons.    Mr.  Gladstonef  had  alreadTy 
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'burnt  his  fingers/  and  the  Fariiamentarj 
p^r,  which  contains  the  correspondence 
between  Sir  Greorge  Grey  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  BishoiMi  in  1865-66,  lay  like  a 
vteck  to  warn  him  away  from  that  dange- 
rous shoal  But  although  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  in  a  position  to  state  that  he  had  not 
eonsolted  these  influential  persons  ofScially 
or  directly,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
Episcopal  mind  was  carefully  gauged  as  to 
di  the  importantr  provisions  which  should 
command  the  confidence  of  those  without 
whose  hearty  support  it  was  impossible  to 
Tork  the  measure  f  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
tint  on  such  a  question  evcir  possible 
means  should  not  have  been  exhausted  to 
ttcnre  success.  'We  are  sure  that  we  do  no 
iBJostice,  and  offer  no  offence  to  the  present 
ifistinguished  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland  or 
to  the  Postmaster-General,  when  we  say  that 
they.possess  the  confidence,  and  are  honour- 
ed l^  the  intimacy,  of  Cardinal  Cullen  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
fieChorclL 

To  aay  that  the  valuable  services  of 
sach  men  were  not  used  in  this  difficult 
and  delicate  matter,  is  to  say  that  thfe 
present  Government  declined  to  avail  them- 
lehres  of  advantages  of  which  as  a  political 
vsatf  th^  have  a  monopoly.  The  Irish 
Liberal  Members  were  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Glidstone.  The  Bishops  have  been  his 
allies  for  years.  They  have  shown  willing- 
ma  to  suit  his  convenience,  and  not  to  em- 
barrass him  either  by  direct  demands  or, 
what  might  have  proved  more  dangerous,  by 
ti^ir  direct  i^provaL  Contrary  to  their 
ordinary  custom  observed  for  many  years, 
they  abstained  during  the  autumn  and  win- 
ter of  187^  from  issuing  their  annual  mani- 
festoes on  the  subject  of  education.  Up  to 
the  bst,  everything  seemed  to  be  well  under- 
stood and  likely  to  run  smoothly.  But  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  such  diplomacy  was 
orried,  and  the  causes  of  its  failure,  we  can 
bat  guess.  Was  it  that  over-zealous  go-be- 
tweens exaggerated  on  one  side  the  extent 
of  tiie  concessions  to  be  hoped  for,  and  on 
the  other  the  moderation  of  the  Episcopal 
eipeotationsY  Was  it  that  the  Bill,  how- 
ever perfect  as  it  was  laid  upon  the  table  of 
&e  House  of  Commons,  became  worthless 
so  soon  as  scrutinizing  eyes  had  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  and  sighted  beyond  the 
screen  of  the  *  balanced  *  Council,  the  serried 
nmks  of  monastic  seminaries  capable  of 
easy  affiliation  ?  Was  it  that  astute  church- 
men foresaw  that  the  Bill,  which  issued 
Itom  the  Cabinet  a  weapon  well  fitted  to 
their  hands,  would,  if  it  ever  received  the 
Koyal  AssMt,  be  ^received  in  a  state  so  al- 
tered that  it  might  make  only  more  power- 


ful than  ever  the  system  of  Education  which ' 
they  dreaded  ?  Was  it  that  £Nr.  M'Hale, 
the  sturdy  old  Lion  of  St  Jarlath's,  and 
others  who  had  not  been  consulted  or  could 
not  be  conciliated,  were  not  loth  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these  embarrassments,  to  rouse 
the  spirit  of  the  Nationalist  party,  and  over- 
throw the  temporizing  and  tortuous  policy 
of  their  brother  Bishops?  Certainly,  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  had  proceeded 
far  before  Cardinal .  Cullen  abandoned  his 
policy  of  qualified  disapproval  It  had  then 
become  manifest  that  the  inherent  difScnlties 
of  his  position  would  oblige  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
make  many  concessions  m  a  sense  directly 
contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Ultraroon- 
tanes;  and  when,  on  the  ni^t  preceding 
the  last  of  the  debate,  Mr*  Cardweil  threw 
over  all  thdr  most  cherished  claoses  as  not 
being  *  of  the  essence  of  the  Bill,'  they  pro- 
bably felt  that  they  must  either  strike  at 
once  a  decisive  blow,  or  admit  that  as  a 
political  party  their  power  was  effaced. 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter for  the  Englirii  Minister  to  have  taken 
from  the  outset  a  bold  and  straightforward 
line,  and  to  hare  spoken  in  plain  and  un- 
exaggerated  language,  dealxi^  openly  and 
officially  with  all  parties  interested  m  the 
question.  The  Ultramontane  Hierarchy 
would  not  then  have  been  buoyed  up  with 
vain  hopes  impossible  of  fulfilment.  There 
might  even  have  been  a  chance  of  some  settle- 
ment of  this  weary  controversy.  But  whether 
he  had  succeeded  or  not  in  this,  he  would 
have  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  English 
people,  and,  we  believe,  of  the  best  part  of 
the  Irish  people,  in  resisting  unreasonable 
demands.  The  catastrophe  that  has  hiq[>pen- 
ed  tends  directly  to  ma«iif}r  the  mystery  and 
seeming  power  of  the  Komish  system.  Fo- 
reigners^ looking  on  at  the  sudden  overthrow 
of  the  strongest  English  Gk>vemment  of  mo- 
dem times,  wrote  in  their  newspapers  sensa- 
tional announcements  that  the  Pope,  though 
imprisoned  in  the  Vatican,  had  proved  his. 
power  in  England — had  issued  his  secret 
orders,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  Govern- 
ment There  is  probably  not  a  grain  of  troth 
in  such  stories.  It  is  ver^  unlikely  that  his 
Holiness  exercised  any  direct  or  immediate 
infiuence  upon  the  ultimate  resolve  of  the 
Irish  Bishops,  that  those  whose  conduct  they 
could  infiuence  in  the  House  of  Commons 
should  vote  against  the  Government  It 
would  be  nearer  the  fact  to  say   that  the 

Seculiar  policy  and  position  of  the  Prime 
[inister  on  this  subject  compeUed  him,  while 
endeavouring  to  make  large  concessions  to 
the  demands  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  to  seem 
to  do  so  as  little  as  possible  atiheir  dictation. 
He  was  therefore  ooliged  to  put  himself  to 
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some  extent  in  their  power,  depending  pro- 
bably on  hints  and  messages  and-  slippeiy 
informal  agreements.  He  knew  that  without 
their  co-operation  his  elaborate  proposals 
could  not  practicably  be  carried  out,  but  he 
went  on  his  way  as  if  confident  of  finding 
on  their  part  a  degree  of  moderation  for 
which  previous  experience  had  given  no  war- 
rant. These  Ecclesiastics  own  loyalty  to  no 
political  party,  and  sacrificed  him  readily  for 
the  sake  of  their  system. 

It  is  probable  that  the  more  cool  and  far- 
sighted  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  Bi- 
shops now  bitterly  regret  the  result*  of  their 
hasty  and  overbearing  decision.  They  must 
by  this  time  see  pUinly  that  no  future  Minis- 
ter is  likely  to  offer  them  a  measure  nearly 
so  well  arranged  for  the  promotion  of  their 
policy.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
shown  no  resentment  at  their  desertion. 
Since  his  return  to  office,  he  seems  still  to 
consider  that  the  Ultramontane  members  are 
under  his  personal  patronage  ;  and  he  availed 
himself  of  the  earliest  public  opportunity  of 
declaring  that  the  principle  of  nis  policy  on 
the  Iiish  University  question  is  indestructi- 
ble^  and  will  still  make  itself  felt  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country.  Tnat  principle,  if  we 
have  read  the  measure  aright,  was  to  be 
carried  out  by  giving  to  Ultramontane  Col- 
leges power,  and  ultimately  endowments, 
through  the  machinery  of  a  professedly  un- 
denominational University^  The  plan  was 
very  cleverly  contrived,  but  it  has  been  found 
out,  and  so  thoroughly  exposed  that  no  kin- 
dred project  is  likely  to  be  floated  for  many 
a  day  to  come. 

So,  in  disappointment  and  disaster,  the 
famous  drama  of  *  Irish  ideas '  draws  to  its 
close.  In  this,  as  in  other  departments  of 
their  policy,  the  Liberal  party  seem  to  have 
exhausted  their  programme,  and  the  public 
are  heartily  tired  of  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
upon  the  promise  that  by  measures  of  gene- 
rous concession  they  would  pacify  Ireland 
that  they  obtained  their  vast  majority.  The 
Fenian  panic  had  stirred  the  English  Libe- 
ral into  an  intense  desire  to  be  just  The 
united  demands  of  thrlrish  Roman  Catholics 
and  English  Disestablishers  had  found  an 
echo  and  encouragement  in  the  heroic 
speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister,  leading  his 
party  directly  to  office.  The  measures  he 
proposed,  though  they  fell  far  short  of  the 
expectations  he  had  aroused  in  Ireland,  were 
so  bold  and  so  elaborate  in  their  scope  and 
management,  that  they  dazzled  and  amazed 
his  followers.  As  no  one  immediately  suf- 
fered except  the  helpless  Irish  Protestants, 
who  neither  would  nor  could  become  disloyal, 
thero  was  nothing  to  break  the  oontiaued 


chorus  of  praise  and  gratitude  with  which  the 
Liberal  journals  accompanied  each  fresh  act 
of  spoliation.  How  scornfully  they  denounc- 
ed the  bigotry  of  the  Irish  Loyalists,  how 
gently  they  reproached  their  own  tardy  inte^ 
ference,  thanking  God,  with  Pharisaical  cant, 
that  now,  at  least,  they  were  not  as  other 
men,  and  especially  their  fathers,  who  were 
abettors  of  oppression,  while,  with  gushing 
enthusiasm,  they  proceeded  to  reward  the 
violence  of  the  enemies  of  England  by  the 
wholesale  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  her 
most  faithful  friends ! 

Little  more  than  three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  triumph  of  the  great  Liberal  party 
over  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland  was 
completed,  and  what  reward  has  been  reaped  I 
It  was  indeed  impossible  at  that  time  to 
point  out  what  substantial  advantage  anyone 
would  gain  from  the  measure ;  but  we  were 
told  that  we  should,  have  patience — that  we 
were  clearing  the  ground,  and  that  when  ttie 
old  institutions  were  out  of  the  way  we  should 
see  a  harvest  of  content  and  gratitude  spread- 
ing over  the  land.  The  ground  has  been 
cleared  with  a  vengeance ;  but  what  is  the 
change  of  scene  ?  In  considerable  portions 
of  Ireland  the  Constitution  is  suspended — 
the  press  is  conducted  under  a  surveillance 
of  a  rigorous  and  exceptional  character. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  such  restrictions,  journals  of 
every  shade  of  politics  in  Ireland  continoalfy 
denounce  the  English  Government,  and  to 
day  the  old  weary  clamour  for  Repeal  of  the 
Union  rings  more  loudly  in  our  ears  than  we 
have  heard  it  since  the  evil  days  that  preced- 
ed and  accompanied  the  great  famine.  By 
a  singular  coincidence,  as  a  general  election 
is  about  to  take  place  under  the  Ballot,  we 
find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood, 
balked  of  their  dearest  ambition,  are  left  in 
a  condition  of  soreness,  disappointment,  and 
hopelessness.  Will  they  not  now  heartily 
throw  in  their  lot  with  the  advocates  of  Home 
Rule  I  Can  Mr.  Gladstone  blame  th  em  if  they 
do  f  He  has  assured  them  that  their  treat- 
ment as  regards  education  is  ^  scandalously 
bad,*  But  they  have  learned  that  he  has  no 
means  of  giving  them  the  only  redress  in  the 
matter  that  they  are  willing  to  accept.  It 
is  thus  that  all  the  reckless  concessions  that 
the  Liberal  party  has  made  within  a  few  years 
to  Irish  sentiment — all  the  exceptional  Il- 
lation it  has  carried  for  that  part  of  the  king^ 
dom,  have  fallen  far  short  of  their  mm. 
Wild  exaggeration  of  the  real  grievances, 
bombastic  promises  of  redress,  have  in  every 
instance  been  discounted  beforehand  for  more 
than  tlie  full  value  of  any  benefit  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  England  to  confer.  We  have 
spent  two  whole  sessions  and  the  best  part 
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of  a  third  OTcr  these  Irish  Bills,  and  at  the 
end  we  are  left  in  apparently  a  worse  position 
in  Ireland  than  we  were  before  we  began. 

The  Irish  University  Bill  had  been  de- 
clared by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  vital  to  the 
honour  and  existence  of  his  Cabinet.  Its 
rejection  was  of  course  followed  by  the  im- 
mediate resignation,  of  their  oflBces  by  him 
and  his  colleagues.  Was  Mr.  Disraeli  justi- 
fied in  thus  displacing  the  existing  Govern- 
ment and  in  immediately  afterwards  refusing 
to  undertake  the  formation  of  a  Ministry  ? 

If  the  measure  proposed  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  solution  of  this  awkward  problem 
had  been  a  good  one,  or  could  have  been 
made  a  good  one,  it  would  have  been  clearly 
the  interest,  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  the  Con- 
servative party  to  give  it  a  candid  and  gene- 
rous support,  and  thus  achieve  the  happy 
settlement  of  a  most  troublesome  question. 
But  when  it  turned  out  to  be,  as  we  have 
seen,  insincere  in  its  pretensions,  false  in  its 
principles,  fatal  in  its  consequences,  and  in- 
tolerable to  every  party  in  Ireland,  it  became 
the  bounden  duty  of  the  Opposition  to  re- 
sist it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  large  concessions  pro- 
mised by  Mr.  Cardwell  should  have  been  ac- 
cepted, and  that  the  Bill  should  have  been 
read  a  second  time,  with  a  view  to  subse- 
quent alterations.  But  if  this  course  had 
been  adopted  in  order  to  avert  one  Ministe- 
rial crisis,  what  guarantee  was  there  that  the 
threat  of  another  would  not  have  been  re- 
peated at  each  subsequent  stage,  when  an  in- 
jnrious  clause  came  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  ?  If  all  the  constructive 
clauses  of  the  Bill  had  been  rejected,  no- 
thing would  have  remained  but  those  which 
destroyed  the  valuable  Universities  now 
existing  in  Ireland.  It  was  therefore  the 
duty  of  Mr.  Disraeli  as  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition to  resist,  with  all  the  force  at  his  com- 
mand, this  mischievous  measure,  without  any 
regard  to  the  consequences  to  his  party. 

On  sound  principles  of  party  Government, 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  his  poHtical  fol- 
lowers, Mr.  Disraeli  was  also  fully  justified 
in  declining  to  be  forced  into  office.  The 
explanations  made  on  the  20th  of  March,  by 
the  leader  of  the  present  Government  and 
by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  long  offer  a  curious 
and  instructive  lesson  to  the  student  of  con- 
stitutional law  and  history.  They  afford, 
also,  conclusive  proof  that  the  Conservatives 
have  chosen  on  this  occasion  the  line  of  con- 
duct which  was  best  in  the  interest  of  their 
party  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  country.  We 
need  not  repeat  the  reasons  urged  by  Mr. 
Disraeli  in  vindication  of  the  course  he 
adopted :  they  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 


approval  of  public  opinion*  The  wisdom  of 
his  conduct  receives  still  more  striking  con- 
firmation from  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. The  ailments  by  which  the  latter 
endeavoured  to  fix  upon  the  Conservative 
party  the  duty  of  assuming  office  are  the 
most  weak  and  frivolous  that  have  perhaps 
over  been  nsed  on  an  important  occasion  by 
a  distinguished  public  man.  But  the  force 
of  the  reasons  which  he  gave  for  his  own 
unwillingness  to  become  again  Prime  Minis- 
ter cannot  be  denied : — 

*  I  do  not  think,'  he  said,  *  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  experience  we  have  had  in  former 
years  of  what  may  be  called  returning  or  re- 
suming Governments  has  been  very  favourable 
in  its  character.' 

And  he  added — 

*  I  think  that  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  such 
Government  lead  to  the  nelief  that,  upon  the 
whole,  though  such  a  return  may  be  the  lesser 
of  two  evils,  yet  it  is  not  a  thing  in  itself  to  bo 
desired.  It  reminds  me  of  that  which  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Roman  general,  according  to  a 
noble  ode  of  Horace : — 

**  Neque  amiFSOS  colores 
Lana  refert,  medicata  fuco ; 
Nee  vera  virtus,  cum  semel  ezcidit, 
Curat  reponi  deterioribus.'' ' 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  pathos  and  truth 
of  this  description  of  the  return  to  office  of 
a  defeated  and  discredited  Administration. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  has  been  reprieved 
from  immediate  execution,  but  the  day  of  its 
fate  is  not  distant,  and  meantime  the  Minis- 
ters are  living  in  the  *  condemned  cell.'  We 
fully  believe  that  many  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Liberal  party  would  gladly  terminate 
this  melancholy  and  humiliating  existence. 
But  they  dare  not  dissolve.  The  Ministerial 
mourners  go  about  the  streets,  and  the  vete- 
ran chiefs  of  the  Whigs  wag  their  heads 
with  responding  augury.  An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  take  advantage  of  a  year  of 
unexampled  financial  prosperity  by  the  pro- 
duction of  what  is  called  a  popular  budget ; 
but  no  appreciable  effect  has  been  produced 
by  the  effort  in  rallying  the  confidence  of 
the  public,  while  the  sacrifice  of  consistency 
on  the  part  of  the  Ministers,  who,  for  this 
purpose,  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  most 
cherished  and  boasted  principles  of  their 
financial  policy,  is  in  itself  a  striking  con- 
fession of  weakness.  In  the  short  penod  of 
the  session  that  has  already  elapsed  the  Li- 
berals have  been  guilty  of  a  series  of  acts 
which,  if  committed  by  a  Conservative  Go- 
vernment, they  would  have  denounced  with 
all  the  scorn  of  indignant  political  virtue. 
There  are  many  questions  still  before  them 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  danger.  The 
waterlo^ed  ship  of    their  Administratipn 
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t&n  hardly  float  in  the  tranquil  weather 
which  they  now  enjoy :  let  the  least  breeze 
t>e  stirred,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  it  must 
immediately  founder. 

How  long  the  many  distinguished  men 
who  are  connected  with  the  present  Oovem- 
ment  will  consent  to  serve  in  it,  whilst  they 
see  their  party  every  day  disintegrating  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  becoming  more 
unpopular  in  the  country,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
say.  We  believe  it  is  not  the  true  policy  of 
the  Conservatives  in  any  way  to  precipitate 
a  crisis ;  and  we  trust  that  the  leaders  of  the 
party  will  remain  firm  in  their  present  reso^ 
Jution  not  to  take  office,  under  any  circum- 
stances, unless  they  have  a  majority  in  their 
favour  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
impossible  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabmet  can 
in  any  appreciable  decree  recover  the  pres- 
tige that  nas  departed  from  it  Whether 
an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which  can- 
not now  be  long  delayed,  will  give  the  Con- 
servatives a  majority,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
predict ;  but  it  is  ha^ly  denied  by  anyone 
that  the  Parliament,  which  was  returned  in 
the  great  political  excitement  that  marked 
the  autumn  of  1868,  does  not  truly  reflect 
the  opinions  and'  wishes  of  the  neople  as 
they  are  found  to  exist  in  1873.    Mr.  Glad- 


stone still  reluctantly  holds  the  reins  oj 
office ;  but  his  Government  is  reaHy  only  i 
provisional  Administration  pending  the  re 
turn  of  a  new  House  of  Commons. 


Note  to  the  AicncLB  on  '  Baron  Sto^anar '  in 
No.  2C6,  p.  218. 

'  Reasonable  as  the  King's  stipnlatioDS  were, 
there  were  not  wanting  cavillers,  headed  by  ^ 
certain  Sir  Samael  Whalley,  a  retired  mad-doctor« 
wbo  tried  to  get  up  a  Parliamentary  inquiry  on 
the  subject.' 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Sam- 
uel Whalley,  saying  that  this  is  the  revival 
of  an  election-squib,  that  he  was  nerer  in 
the  medical  profession,  and  that  he  had  at  the 
time  only  just  taken  his  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge.  We  willingly  gire  inser- 
tion to  Sir  Samuel  Whallejr's  contradiction  of 
the  story,  though  in  justice  to  ourselves  we 
may  add,  that  w^  did  not  make  the  statement 
upon  our  own  authority,  but  were  only  copy- 
ine  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston  written 
to  naron  Stockmar. 
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Vbiflaerafl,  tlie  ori^ria  of  XerxM(—  Ehgluiy&r- 
8h4)andShab,127. 

^ngoa,  the  most  powerfal  king  of  tbe  Hcts,  48. 

intiqiuries,  two  oUsses  of  Seottigh,  88. 

IrtiiaiM,  political  designs  avowed  by  tbem  in 
En^^d  and  France,  288 ;  nniemUtliig  vigi- 
lanee  to  accomplisb  tbe  triampb  of  labour 
trm  capital,  289;  sharp  division  separating 
Franoe  into  two  camps,  tbe  employers  and  the 
employed,  ib. ;  deep  fimatkism  of  hatred 
tgundt  employers,  808. 

itbdam,  a  Parisian  bidrdresser's  boast  of,  195. 

Uhens,  early  accounts  of  its  ruins,  87 ;  the  lions 
t^fU  and  cotiehant,  88 ;  Norweg^  runes  on 
we  sitting  lion,  ib. ;  ingenious  researches  of 
M.  Rafii,  ib. ;  he  deciphers  the  inscrip^kions, 
69;  copies  of  the  inscriptions  irom  the  lion's 
right  and  left  shoulders,  ib. 

Jetumtrcbais'  masterpiece,  'The  Marriage  of 
Figaro,'  106;  his  oriffinal  name  Oaron,  ib. ; 
inventions  in  his  business  as  a  watchmaker, 
108 ;  attractive  person  and  manners,  lb.  ;  by 
the  influence  of  a  married  woman  enters  on 
the  ladder  of  court  preferment,  ib. ;  marries 
her,  ib. ;  assumes  the  name  of  Beaumarchais 
hi  right  of  his  wife's  fief,  ib. ;  favoured  by 
Mesdames  de  France,  the  daughters  of  Louis 
XV.,  109 ;  kiUs  his  adversary  in  a  duel,  lb. ; 
introduced  to  financial  aflkirs  by  Du  Vemey, 
110 ;  tppohdted  to  a  deputy-rangership  which 
associated  him  with  nobles.  111 ;  residence  in 
Madrid,  ib. :  numerous  love  affUrs,  111,  112 ; 
fidlure  of  his  first  two  dramatic  works,  112 ; 
quarrel  with  the  Duo  de  Chaulnes,  118 ;  pun- 
ished for  having  been  insulted  and  assaulted 
by  a  duke,  114 ;  Indomitable  elasticity  of  his 
fortunes  and  character,  ib.  ;  prosecuted  by 
Madame  Qo§zman  as  a  suborner  and  calum- 
niator, 115 ;  his  9nirm4re8  or  pleadings  mas- 
terpieces, ib, ;  Voltaire's  eulofr  ":»  oi  hid  style, 
lb. ;  his  trial  and  sentence,  116 ;  condemned  to 
Udme,  equivalent  to  civil  defi^radation,  117  ; 
adventures  in  the  suppression  of  a  libellous 
publication  against  Louis  Seize  and  Marie- 
Antoinette,  ib. ;  negotiation  with  the  Ghe- 
▼alier  d^Eon,  118;  the  'Barbler  de  Seville' 
first  acted,  ib.t;  hissed  at  first,  and  next  day  its 
extravagant  success,  ib. ;  transmission  of  war- 
like stores  to  America,  119  ;  thanked  bv  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  120 ;  his  edition 
ef  Voltaire's  works,  ib. ;  curious  history  of  the 
'Mariage  de  Figaro,'  ib. ;  difficulties  in  getting 
it  acted,  121 ;  its  first  representation,  122 ; 
prodigious  success^  ib.;  tlie  'Barber/  the 
'Marriage,'  and  '  La  Mdre  coupable '  a  comic 
trilogy,  123 ;  arrested  by  order  of  Louis  XVI., 
124 ;  ;oontest  with  Mirabeau,  126 ;  first  ad- 
vance t«  reconciliation  with  Miral)eatt,  ib. ; 
sompelled  to  take  refuge  in  London  to  escape 
prosecnUon  as  an  aristocrat,  ib. ;  return  to 
nois  and  death,  126 ;  compared  with  Sheridan 
•ad  Wilkes,  ib. 

)«aedietine  orders  (restored)  established  in  the 
Abbey  of  Saint^ermain-dee-Pr^s,  85. 


Beni  Hamidah,  their  open-handed  profuseness, 
especially  In  the  matter  of  butter,  265. 

BentiKim's  (Jeremy)  love  affair  with  Miss  Fox, 
226. 

Bossuet,  splendour  of  his  style,  82 ;  comi)ared 
with  Bourdaloue  and  Massillon,  S8. 

Bright,  (Mr.)  on  the  cumulative  vote,  94. 

Bronze,  manufacture  of,  77. 

Browning's  (Mr.)  'Fifine  at  the  Fair,'  9;  'Dra- 
matis PersoniB,'  10 ;  '  Monologue  of  Lippo 
Lippi/  lb. ;  his  method  of  conceiving  character 
D^tner  poetical  nor  Just,  ib. ;  'The  Ring  and 
the  Book,'  11 ;  a  failure,  18 ;  his  genius  not 
realtr  dramatic,  ib. ;  'The  Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country,'  14. 

Buchanan  (O.),  historian  of  Scotland,  87. 

Buri»n's  (Hill)  <  History  of  Scotland,'  86,  88. 

Bute's  (Lord) '  pious  fraud,'  221. 

Butler*s  discourses  on  Human  Nature,  168. 

Calas  (John),  justification  of,  187 ;  his  undar^- 
ed  demeanour  under  torture,  190.  ^ 

Camelford's  (Lord)  fatal  duel  with  Captain  Best, 
228. 

Chamberlain's  '  Liberal  Party  and  its  Leaders,' 
284. 

Church  of  France,  21 ;  Clotilda  the  first  of  the 
line  of  illustrious  women  who  swayed  the  re- 
ligious pasdons  of  France,  22 ;  the  principles 
of  GaUicanism,  ib. ;  the  Appd  eomme  d'abus 
subjecting  acts  of  the  Church  to  secular  law, 
24;  De  rHdpital's  'Peace  of  Monsieur'  and 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  almost  heal  the  scars  of 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  26 ;  Galil- 
ean principles,  in  English  called  Erastian^  ib. ; 
defiance  of  the  PaiMJ  power  by  the  French 
clergy,  27;  France's  deepest  darkness  the 
reiffu  of  the  League,  constituting  the  triumph 
of  me  clerical  party,  28  ;  prosecution  and  sup- 
presnon  of  Port  Royal,  29 ;  Dubois  the  last 
great  ecdesiftBtical  minister  of  France,  80; 
ktent  Protestantism  of  the  GalUcan  Church, 
80,  84 ;  the  great  preachers  Bossuet,  F6n^lon, 
Massillon,  and  Flechier,  82 ;  De  Sacy's  trans- 
latlon  of  the  Vulgate  into  French,  84 ;  the 
two  main  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  French 
Church  fh>m  its  ancient  prestige,  36 ;  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  ib. ;  destruction  of 
the  Church  by  the  Revolution,  ib. ;  Montalem- 
bert,  Darbo^,  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Hyadnthe  Loyson,  ib. ;  the  Church's  power 
now  greater  than  it  was  a  century  ago,  802. 

Clergy  (Roman  Catholic) 'stake  their  hopes  on 
the  restoration  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power, 
290. 

Club  (The),  its  foundation  and  history  to  the 
present  day,  64,  65. 

Columba  (St.)  belonged  to  the  Dalriad  race,  47 ; 
his  inauguration  of  Aidan  as  King  of  Dalriada 
memorable,  lb. ;  patron  saint  of  South  Pict- 
land,  60. 

Ckmipounds  OSagiish),  tematk  on,  $. 

Comte's  Positive  Astronomy  exposed  in  relation 
to  the  solar  n»ectrum>  102 ;  his  narrow  exdu- 
dveness  and  ignorant  dogmatism,  ib.       t 
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Cornisli  peninsula,  its  geology,  75. 
Crabbe's  defects  and  virtues  as  a  poet,  8 ;  com- 
pared with  Tennyson,  lb. 

Dalriada  (kingdom  oO  nearly  coextensive  witb 
the  county  of  Argyll,  46 ;  Alpln  the  last  king 
of  the  Dalriads,  48. 

Dartmoor,  its  peculiar  charm,  78 ;  origin  of  the 
name,  74  ;  its  geological  character,  75,  76 ; 
Tors  of  Dartmoor  retaining  their  British 
names,  76  ;  its  tin  mines,  77 ;  the  great  cir- 
cles, rude-stone  monuments,  ib. ;  enumeration 
of  Dartmoor  remains,  78 ;  cairns,  tolmens,  ib. ; 
rude  bridges  belonging  to  a  very  early  period, 
ib. ;  hut-circles  mapp^  by  Mr.  Ormerod,  ib.  ,* 
his  geological  researches,  79 ;  the  circle  call- 
led  the  Longstones,  ib. ;  cromlech  at  Drew- 
steignton,  called  the  Spinsters'  Rock,  and  its 
legend,  80 ;  bronze  weapons  found  in  ancient 
tombs  on  the  moor,  ib. ;  rude  stone-chambers 
and  remains  found  in  it,  ib. ;  ancient  (peram- 
bulations of  the  royal  forest,  '81 ;  the  tbi  of 
Dartmoor,  82 ;  the  forest  united  to  the  duchy 
of  Cornwall,  ib. ;  the  castle  of  Dartmoor,  ib. ; 
the  tower  of  Lidford  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
Judge  Jeffreys,  ib. ;  red  deer,  83 ;  Mr.  Davies's 
'  Dartmoor  Days,'  ib. ;  Wistman's  Wood 
hjiuiit^  by  the  derricks  or  'wild  hunters,'  88, 
84  ;  Crammere  Pool  a  place  of  punishment  for 
unhappy  .spirits,  84 ;  legends  of  endless  labour 
common  on  Dartmoor,  ib. ;  legends  of  a  spec- 

>«.  tral  Ijady  Howard,  ib.  ;  apparition  of  the  Devil 
M  the  great  storm  of  1638, 85 ;  Childe  the  hun- 
ter, lb.  ',,the  Oubl;>ln8e8  and  Roger  Rowle,  ib. ; 
Venville  o.  ^enfield  ^iistrict,  ib. ;  the  convict 
prisons  built  for  prisoners  of  war,  86 ;  10,000 
prisoners  detained  there,  chiefly  French  and 
Americans,  ib. ;  tillage  of  the  prison  lands,  ib. 

Depaul  (Vincent),  founder  of  the  *  Servantes  des 
Pauvres,'  afterwanls  called  the  J^urs  de 
Charity,  31. 

Dr  population  as  frequent  a  phenomenon  in  hu- 
man history  as  over-population,  104. 

Dictionaries  (English),  old,  236  ;  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary, ib. ;  Johnson's  plan  in  writing  his 
Dictionary,  238 ;  Dictionary  projected  by  tho 
Philological  Society,  248 ;  now  etymology 
should  be  treated,  245  ;  it  should  reach  down 
even  to  Aryan  roots,  246 ;  Wedgwood's  and 
Milller's  Etymological  Dictionaries,  248  r  de- 
velopment of  the  senses  of  a  word^  ib. ;  neces- 
sity of  a  chronological  series  of  passages  mark- 
ing the  changes  of  words  from  period, to 
period,  250 ;  treatment  of  the  definition  of 
words,  251 ;  synonymous  terms,  258. 

Dissenters  and  Mr.  Miall,  their  distinct  object  to 
strip   the   Church   of  its  endowments,  292 ; 

-   union  of  Dissenters  and  infidels,  299. 

Dulcarnon,  an  Arabic  name  for  the  Pythagorean 
theorem,  236. 

Education  of  the  masses,  events  which  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  it  on  the  Continent,  198; 
growth  of  State  subsidies  in  England,  ib. ;  ex- 
penditure for  schools  at  the  cost  of  Churchmen, 
200 ;  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  census  of 
what  is  done  for  educating  the  people  of 
England,  200 ;  statistics  of  school  accommoda- 
tion and  the  attendance  of  children,  201, 202 ; 
prodigious  increase  of  schools,  202;  expendi- 
ture of  school  l>oards,  208 ;  principle  of  main- 
taining Cexisting  schools  while  establishing 
new,  204 ;  objects  of  the  National  Education 
League,  205 ;  controversy  on  the  25th  Clause 
discr^itable  to  the  Dissenters,  206 ;  disputed 
point  at  Nottingham,  206 ;  at  Key  worth  and 


Salford,  |207 ;  constitution  of  the  Londv 
School  Board,  208;  rooms  for  temporar. 
schools  hired  from  Dissenting  chapels,  209; 
difficulties  respecting  sites,  ib. ;  cases  of  Lam 
beth  and  other  districts,  210;  cost  of  main- 
taining schools,  212;  the  Cowp  r  Templo 
dause,  ib.;  secular  education  the  primary  ob- 
j  ject  of  the  act,  213 ;  tbo  League  party's  aim  at 
swallowing  up  existing  schools,  214. 

F^n^lon's  works,  character  of,  38. 

Forman  on  our  living  poets,  1 ;  on  the  origin  of 

schools  of  poetry,  16. 
Fox's  (C.  J.)  boyhood,  anecdotes  of,  223 ;  Lord 

North's  well-known  note  of  dismissal  to  hhn, 

228. 
Freedom,  its  source  and  indispensable  condition, 

97. 
Freeman's  *  History  of  the  Norman  Conquest,'  8^. 
French  nation — ^Bourbons,  Orleanists.  Oonstitu- 

tionalists.  Republicans — as  one  man,  equally 

forget  nothing  and  learn  nothing,  151 

Gael,  huts  of  the,  78. 

6kelic  language,  cultivation  of  it,  51; 

Qalllcan  Church,  its  Catholic  and  liberal  spirit. 
85. 

Qambetta's  (M.)  prospect  of  being  the  c^  xt  oc- 
cupant of  power,  290. 

Qeometrical  axioms,  Helmholtz  and  Cilff  ^rd  ozx, 
275. 

George  IIL's  attachment  to  Lady  Sarah  Len- 
nox, 231. 

Gibbon's  profit  on  the  firstVolume  of  the '  De- 
cline and  FaU.'  65. 

Greg's  (W.  R.)  *  Enigmas  of  Life,'  101 :  contest  t» 
the  Population  Theory  of  Malthus,  102. 

Grievances,  twofold  character  of,  295. 

Grote's(G.)  Life  by  Mrs.  Grote,  52 ;  origin  of  the 
work,  ib. ;  a  gentleman  of  the  old  sch<x>l,  io. ; 
his  opus  magnum  the  *  History  of  Greece,'  53-, 
,  his ,* Trilogy,'  the  'History,*  the  'Phito.'  and 
the '  Aristotle,'  ib. ;  establishment  of  the  bank- 
ing-house of  Grote,  Prescott,  and  Co.,  ib. ;  akin 
to.Comeille,  ib.;  his  distinguished  schoolfel- 
lows, 54;  undergoes  severe  discipline  at  tlie 
Cliarterhouse,  ib. ;  destined  by  his  father  to  'i 
commercial  life,  ib. ;  determination  to  '  /vate 
learning  in  his  Insure  hours,  5o ;  in  .>  ^  •  -jf 
James  Mill  on  Lis  mind,  ib.  ;  hu  ^a*  i.^ 
warped  b^  Mill's  fanatical  antipathy  against 
onr  j>o!itMr**^' •au  religious  institnt-  -^.q,  56: 
marriage,  ib.;  liis  independent  Okocalism,  57 ; 
the  Grecian  History  suggested  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Grote,  lb.;  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for 
the  City  of  London,  58;  declines  a  peerage, 
59,  67 ;  preparation  of  his  maiden  speech  on 
the  Ballot,  59 ;  retirement  from  Parliament, 
61 ;  visit  to  Rome,  ib. ;  arrangements  with 
Mr.  Murray  for  the  publication  of  the  '  His- 
tory,' 62;  its  early  success,  ib.;  congratula- 
tions from  his  friends  G.  C.  Lewis  and  Biishop 
Thirlwall,  64 ;  the  University  of  Oxford  con- 
fere  on  him  the  decree  of  D.C.L.,  ib. ;  elected  a 
member  of  *  The  Club/  so  called,  par  exctXUnce^ 
ib. ;  never  deviated  from  his  system  of  daily 
labour,  65 ;  accepts  the  Vice-Chancellorship  <h 
the  University  of  London,  66  ;  publicadon  of 
the  Plato,  ib. ;  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
67 ;  character  as  an  historian,  ib. ;  succesrive 
displacement  of  historians  of  Greece  by  their 
saccessora,  ib. ;  compared  with  Curtins  and 
Thirlwall,  67,  68;  the  key  to  his  greatest 
merits,  68 ;  his  phllosophiciBd  views,  69 ;  un- 
finished work  on  Aristotle,  69,  70 ;  declared 
that  he  had  outlived  three  great  political  ilia- 
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sfODB,  70  ;  a  republican  to  tlie  cldse  of  liia  life, 
ib.:  memorable  declaration  on  tbe  government 
«f  Ireland,  71 ;  profound  knowledge  of  French 
bistory,  72  ;_8trong  and  accurate  memory,  ib. 

Harold  Hardrada  or  Harfager— tbe  severe,  87  ; 
^iJb  connection  with  one  of  tbe  monuments  of 
ancient  Greece,  ib. ;  connection  with  tbe  revolt 
of  the  Athenians,  89  ;  heroic  sndrit  in  his  boy- 
hood, ib. ;  campaigns  with  the  Varangians,  91 ; 
overcomes  the  Athenian  insurgents^  ib. ;  res- 
cues the  Empress  Zoe,  ib. ;  marries  the  Rus- 
dan  Princess  Elizabeth,  92;  displaces  Mag- 
•  nuB  as  King  of  Norway,  ib. ;  the  harshness  of 
his  rule  indicated  bv  his  surname,  93 ;  lands 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  defeats  the 
great  Earls  Edwin  and  Mercer,  ib. ;  Harold 
and  Tosti  slain  at  the  battle  of  Stamford 
Bridge,  ib. 

Henry  rv.  of  France  becomes  a  Catholic,  but  re- 
mains a  Protestant,  26 ;  his  simulated  conver- 
sion, ib. ;  builds  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  ib. 

Holland  House,  the  pearl  of  metropolitan  or 
suburban  houses,  214;  originally  Cope  Cas- 
tle, 215;  HeniT  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland, 
executed  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  216 ;  the 
Countess  of  Warwick's  marriage  with  Addi- 
son, 2171;    Walpole's  cynical  olMiervation  on 

[  Addison's  wish  that  Warwick  should  be  pre- 
ient  at  a  Christian's  death,  ib. ;  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  founder  of  the  Fox  family,  218 ;  charac- 
ter of  Henry  Fox,  first  Lord  Holland,  219 ;  his 
marriage  with  Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  220; 
Lady  Holland's  dinners  and  anecdotes  of  her 
guests,  225 ;  Lady  Holland's  maxim  on  hear- 
ing of  the  alleged  unkindness  of  a  friend,  227 ; 
portraits  at  Holland  House,  229 ;  ghost  haunt- 
hig  the  'Gilt  Room,'  234. 

R^lmes  (Wendell),  specimen  of  his  Latinised 
English  verse,  245. 

Home's  scepticism,  resurrection  of,  269. 

Idyllic  poetry,  aim  of,  3. 
Ingelow's  (Miss)  poetry,  3. 
Innes  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  87. 
Irish  Land  Act  and  clamour  for  Fixity  of  Ten- 
ure, 297. 

Jervis's  *  History  of  the  Church  of  France,'  21. 
Joimson's  Dictionary,  quotations  in,  250. 

Kerak,  extortions  fix>m  travellers  by  its  inhabi- 
tants, 260. 
Kils  or  burial-places,  Highlands,  51. 

Langrishe  (Sir  H.),  witticism  of,  217. 

Utham's  (Dr.)  Todd's  Johnson,  239. 

Lavergne  (L4once  de),  character  of  his  writings, 
147. 

Uatham  (Mr.),  avowal  of  the  hopes  of  his  sec- 
tion, 301. 

Iildfordlaw,82. 

Liechtenstein's  (Princess) '  Holland  House,'  214 ; 
cradled  there,  215 ;  eulogium  on  the  fourth 
Lord  Holland,  227. 

Uaduerus  (fortress  of),  where  John  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded,  265. 

Malcolm's  (Sir  J.)  interview  with  Shah  Futteh 
Ali.  138. 

Malebranche's  originality  and  force,  35. 

Malthus's  Population  theory,  102;  examined,  104 

Mesha,  discovery  of  the  stele  of  (the  Moabite 
stone),  262. 

Metaphysical  philosophy  now  in  vogue,  a  pas- 
sionate hatred  of  ^religion  at  the  bottom  of  it. 


Mill's  (J.  S.)  advice  to  Land  Reformers,  101 ; 
*  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Work,  '94;  the  doc- 
trine maintained  in  his  tractate  on  Lil)erty, 
96 ;  his  gospel  Bentliam's  axiom  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  lOO ;  his 
recognition  of  Christianity  as  fulfilling  his 
idea  of  moral  perfection,  106. 

Mill's  (James)  shameless  propaganda  of  prescrip- 
tions for  artificially  checking  population,  105. 

Ministerial  prospects,  284 ;  contrast  between  the 
despotism  of  1869  and  the  impotence  of  1873, 
285 ;  retrospect  of  the  government  of  the  last 
two  years,  286 ;  great  commotions  abroad  and 
sympathetic  perturbations  of  public  opinion 
here,  287 ;  efEbcts  upon  England  of  continen- 
tal vicissitudes  from  the  Revolution  of  1880, 
ib. ;  analogv  between  our  condition  and  that 
of  France,  290 ;  respite  from  our  half-century 
of  breathless  change,  ib. ;  the  policy  of  the  Li- 
berals during  their  half-century's  campaign 
of  enfranchisement,  291. 

Moab  (the  Land  o^i  its  districts  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  its  plains,  256 ;  the  Bedaween  and 
Fellaheen,  ib. ;  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  257 ;  pillar 
of  rock-salt  on  the  Salt  Mountain  of  Usdum 
pointed  out  as  Lot's  wife,  258 ;  Eerak,  ib. ; 
Moabite  Stone,  or  stele  of  Mesha,  260,  262. 

Moabite  Stone,  or  stele,  its  restoration  by  M. 
Ganneau,  263. 

Morley's  (J.)  *  Voltaire,'  175, 190;  examination  oK 
his  opinion  on  literary  and  professional  m^g, 

Murilio's '  Vision  of  St.  Antony,'  232.^^" 

Napoleon  the  real  child  of  thQ.S^vo]ution,  147  ; 
his  saying  that  Necker  was  responsible  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  Revolution  in  consenting  to 
the  double  vote  of  the  Tiers-Etat,  148. 

Necker,  mistakes  of  his  attempts  at  leforms,  148. 

Odger  (Mr.)  founds  the  International  and  con- 
verts Mr.  Gladstone,  288. 

Oratorians  (French),  foundation  of  the,  31 ;  their 
rules  Protestant  and  latitudinarian,  32. 

Ormathwaite's  (Lord)  '  Lessons  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  147. 

Ormerod's  (Mr.) '  Geological  Researches,'  79. 

Papal  indefectibility  and  in&llibility  disUnguish- 
ed,  24. 

Paris  (Abb6),  miracles  at  his  tomb,  177 ;  defenu 
a  Dieu  defaire  miracle  en  ee  HeUy  ib. 

Pascal  (Blaise)  the  greatest  name  in  the  French 
Church,  34 ;  his  *  Thoughts '  and  *  Provincial 
Letters,'  ib. 

Patmore's  (Mr.  Coventry)  poetry,  14. 

Persia,  retrospect  of  its  ancient  and  modem  his- 
tory, 127 ;  the  origin  of  the  Aryan  (the  noble) 
race  the  common  ancestors  of  the  chief  na- 
tions of  Europe,  128 ;  its  name  Iran,  ib. ;  Ar- 
deshir  the  new  founder  of  the  Persian  State, 
called  Shahinshah,  'king  of  kings,'  129 ;  the 
chief  executioner,  and  description  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  the  fellek,  ib. ;  Shapoor  fIL,  or  Sa- 
por the  Great,  180 ;  tradition  respecting  King 
Bahram  Gour  and  his  wife,  ib. ;  the  Persian 
power  overthrown  by  the  Mahometans,  131 ; 
persecution  of  the  remnant  of  the  Zoroastrians, 
ib. ;  analogy  between  the  Mahometan  and  our 
own  Norman  conquest,  ib. ;  the  Penman  lan- 
guage '  the  French  of  the  East,  'ib. ;  twelve 
centuries  of  Mahometan  dominion,  ib. ;  the  ri- 
val.  sects,  the  Sunnis  and  the  Shiahs,  ib. ;  the 
Shiah  doctrines  the  national  faith  of  Persia, 
132 ;  reign  of  Aga  Mohammed  the  eunuch,  ib. ; 
description  of  his  person,  ib. ;  succeeded  by  his 
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nephew  Shah  Fatteli  All,  183 ;  aeeession  of.  his 

great-prandson  the  present  Shah  Kasr-ed- 
een,  ib. ;  extent,  physical  character,  and  pop- 
uUtion  of  Persia,  ib. ;  ports  of  Bushire  and  Mo- 
hamrah,  184 ;  the  Achflemenid  capital  of  Sosa, 
the  Shosan  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  ib. ;  ap- 
proach to  Persia  by  way  of  Rnssia,  ib. ;  simile 
explaining  the  telegfraph  to  a  Persian  govern- 
or, 186 ;  Teheran  the  capital  described,  ib. ;  the 
Shah's  practical  Jokes,  187 ;  description  of  an 
audience  |3n*anted  by  him  seren  years  ago,  188 ; 
the  Shah's  want  of  punctuality,  ib. ;  mendacity 
of  the  Persian  character,  189 ;  decline  of  Per- 
sia, ib. 

Picts  (the),  Gaels  by  race  and  tongue,  48 ;  north- 
ern and  southern,  ib. ;  seven  Plctish  provinces, 
44 ;  governed  by  seven  Mormaers,  ib. ;  Picts 
and  Britons  overthrown  at  the  battle  of  Deg- 
sa's  [Stone,  45 ;  Nechtan  and  Angus  conspicu- 
ous among  Pictish  kings,  46,  47 ;  Kenneth 
M'Alpin  king  of  the  Picts  or  of  Alba,  48 ;  dis- 
appearance c?  the  Pictish  people  and  language 
from  history,  49  ;  extirpation  of  the  entire  na- 
tion by  the  Scots  a  groundless  fiction,  51. 

Plnkerton's  *  Inquiry  Into  the  History  of  Scot- 
land,' 87. 

Pisgah,  whence  Moses  viewed  the  promised  land, 
its  top  Nebo  identified,  ^67. 

Pixies,  or  mischievous  elves,  in  Ck)mwall  and 
other  southern  counties,  84. 

f^ry,  four  canons  the  test  of  sound  and  endnr- 
ing.  2;  Idvllic,  Psychological,  and  pre-Ra- 
phaelito  scfiools  of,  ib. ;  aim  of  the  Idyllic 
school,  8 ;  spread  of  a  new  phase  of  Arcadian- 
ism  in,  jb. ;  n.*f^  effect  on  the  imagination  of  the 
mere  s^Mnd  of  words  exemplifi^  in  *  forlorn ' 
and '  nevenuore,'  5 ;  the  English  rhymed  coup- 
let contrasted  with  blank  Verse,  6, 7 ;  writers  of 
the  Psychological  school,  8;  principles  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  style,  14.;  technicalism  the  pe- 
culiar character  of  modem  poetry,  15 ;  Mr. 
Swinburne's  and  Mr.  Forman^s  versus  inopes 
rerum,  lb.  ;  modem  poets  distinguished  into 
philosophers  and  artists,  17 ;  spread  of  techni- 
calism in  poetry,  exalting  langaage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thought,  18 ;  Eomanticism  in  all  mo- 
dem poetry,  19;  its  original  representative 
Rousseau,  20. 

Port  Royal  a  link  between  the  Church  of  France 
and  the  Protestant  tendencies  of  Christianity, 
84 ;  its  historical  position,  ib. ;  Araauld,  Ni- 
cole, Fleury,  and  'nllemont,  ib. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  ascribed  to  St.  Louis,  anti- 
Papal,  28. 

Protestantism,  effects  of  continental  persecutions 
on  English,  287. 

(French),  its  romantic  and  elevating  histo- 
ry, 35. 

Pulpit  (the),  its  function  and  decay,  157 ;  Its  in- 
tnnsio  power  proved  from  history,  ib.  ;  present 
condition,  158 ;  former  8way  over  the  popular 
mind,  159 ;  the  national  Church  not  at  the 
summit  of  its  vocation,  ib. ;  two  kinds  of  defi- 
ciency, the  manner  of  delivery,  and  structure 
and  composition  of  the  sermon,  160 ;  what 
pulpit  elioqu^nce  ought  to  be,  ib. ;  comparative 
merits  of  extempore  and  written  sermons,  161; 
the  religious  office  of  the  pulpit,  lb.;  its  sleepy 
dialectics  and  stagnating  platitudes,  162 ;  does 
not  condemn  the  shortcomings  of  the  time 
with  commensurate  force,  lb. ;  prominent  evils 
of  our  time  as  subjects  of  pulpit  discourses, 
ib. ;  inordinate  desire  of  wealth,  ib. ;  perfunc- 
tory performance  of  business  and  workman- 
ship, 168  ;  religious  wants  and  requirements, 
164 ;  the  pulpit  not  called  on  to  settle  all  the 


difficult  questions  of  the  age,  165 ;  it  shoold 
make  allowance  for  social,  scientific,  and  poli- 
tical progress,  ib. ;  defect  in  not  enforcing  oou- 
mon  rules  for  the  government  of  life,  166 ;  and 
in  not  inculcating  self-dependence  and  self-re- 
spect, lb. ;  Chrlstlanltv  robbed  of  Its  proper  at- 
tractiveness In  our  pulpits,  167 :  Its  faint  recog- 
nition  of  the  moral  law  as  the  bade  element  of 
the  Christian  religion,  lb. ;  energy  thrown 
away  on  the  errors  of  other  denomlnatioBS, 
168 ;  Jeremy  Taylor's  '  Rules  and  Advices  to 
his  Clergy  concerning  Peaching,'  169 ;  the  re- 
ligion of  speculation  finds  no  place  in  the  Qoer 
pel,  ib. ;  want  of  special  application  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  ib. ;  the  pulpit  shoii^d  be 
united  in  a  common  purpose  for  great  social 
Improvements,  170 ;  reasons  for  Its  inefficien- 
cy, 171 ;  necesrity  in  the  pulpit  for  the  warm 
human  sympathy  which  is  the  supereminent 
characteristic  of  Christianity,  ib. ;  for  freedom 
from  petty  iealousies.  Social  and  ecclesiastical, 
lb. ;  difficulty  of  establishing  a  probatlonaiT 
standard  for  appointments  to  the  ministry,  178; 
obstacle  from  the  number  of  sermons  required 
fh)m  each  Individual,  lb. ;  hints  for  a  right 
mode  of  preaching,  178 ;  it  should  be  confined 
to  the  exposition  Of  sound  and  earnest  practi- 
cal Christian  truth,  lb. 

Radical  programme  of  the' future,  298 ;  the  '  free 
breakfast  table,'  294:  the  Qame-laws,  or  more 
ptoperiy  the  Hare-laws,  lb. ;  laws  of  primoge- 
niture and  entail,  296 ;  the  new  platform,  Free 
Church,  Free  Schools,  Free  Labour,  and  Free 
Land,  298 ;  its  true  meaning,  299. 

Rafh  deciphers  ancient  Runic  inscriptions  at  Ath- 
ens, 89. 

RawUnson's  (Sir  H.)  papers  on  Central  Asia,  185. 

Reeves's  (Dr.)  edition  of  Adamnan's  '  Life  of  St. 
Columba,'88. 

Regent's  the  (afterwards  George  IV.),  repartee 
to  Sydney  Smith,  226. 

Revolution'(French),  its  three  great  principles  all 
now  directly  reversed,  140 ;  equality  of  man, 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  abolition  of  the 
Church,  ib. ;  Paris,  as  the  Queen  and  Empress  of 
France,  described  by  Mirabeau,  142 ;  the  com- 
pulsory division  of  property  the  worst  legacy  of 
the  Revolution,  143 ;  evils  of  the  subdivisioa 
of  property,  ib. ;  the  army  a  yoke  from  which 
there  is  no  escape,  ib. ;  the  Conscription  be- 
queathed by  the  Revolution,  lb. ;  Sodalism 
powerless  86  long  a^  an  army  exists,  144 ;  ad- 
vantage of  an  organized  army,  ib. ;  identity 
between  the  s^^rif  of  1789  and  1870,  ib. ;  ob- 
jects of  the  Commune,  146 ;  frantic  ravings 
against  man  and  God,  lb. ;  French  provinces 
before  the  Revolution,  149  ;  opinions  and  con- 
dition of  the  classes  of  artisan  and  peasant. 
152;  England's  exemption  from  continental 
disturbance  only  partial,  158 ;  English  politi- 
cal changes,  ib. ;  the  future  of  France,  154; 
lessons  of  the  Revolution,  lb. 

Richardson's  Dictionary,  242. 

Richmond's  (second  Duke  oQ  marriage  with 
Lady  Sarah  Cadogan,  and  Its  romantic  conse- 
quence, 280. 

Robertson's  (E.  W.)  '  Scotland  under  her  Early 
Kings,'  49. 

Rowe's  (Rev.  Mr.) '  Perambulatibn  of  Dartmoor,' 
77. 

Sales  (Francis  de),  his  career,  80, 

Scothmd  (Celtic),  origin  of  the  great  Scottish 
historical  fable,  87 ;  Chronicle  of  Huntingdon, 
40 ;  the  Latinised  form  of  Scotia  transferred 
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from  Ireland  to  Scotland  under  Malcolm  II., 
^;iBdependence  of,  bartered  by  William  the 
Lion  and  repurchased  from  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land, 40;  Letter  of  Bruce  and  his  barons  to 
tliePope,41. 

hmm^  its  only  livinjor  species  the  Califomian 
y(Mn^Umia  gigantea,  75. 

8hah=:Aba8ueru8,  127  note. 

June's  (Dr.)  *  Chronicles  of  the  Picts  and  Scots/ 
uid'Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales/  89,50; 
analysis  of  the  contents  of  his  Scottish  history, 
89. 

f  peneer's  (Herbert)  reputation  as  a  great  philo- 
flopber,  209  ;  his  works  the  philosophical  em- 
bodiment of  modem  physical  science,  ib. ;  his 
demonstration  that  every  idea  is  made  up 
of  transformed  sensations,  270 ;  the  doctrines 
of  evolution  and  natural  selection,  ib. ;  two 
objections  to  his  system,  ib. ;  the  assertion, 
that  all  our  knowledge  is  merely  phenomenal, 
Boiddal,  271 ;  analysis  of  his  *  Psychology/ 
ib. ;  his  conceptions  of  the  ultimate  test  of  all 
truth  inadequate  and  false,  274 ;  four  kinds  of 
propotttions  in  consciousness,  ib. ;  propositions 
negatively  inconceivable  and  positive  proposi- 
tions of  inconceivability,  275 ;  controversy  be- 
tween Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Mill,  277 ;  four 
incontrovertible  propositions,  278 ;  relation  of 
bis  philosophy  to  morality,  279  ;  defects  of  his 
moml  system,  ib. ;  assumption  pervading  his 
'Pnndplee  of  Biology/  281 ;  enumeration  of 
frave  defects  in  his  philosophy,  282 ;  the 
tbeory  of  evolntion  its  very  essence,  ib. ;  his 
^stem,  like  Locke's,  ambiguous,  capable  of 
two  distinct  interpretations,  284. 

8«pben'8  (J.  F.,  Q.C.)  'Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraterity,'  94 ;  his  critique  on  Mill's  book  on 
liberty,  05 ;  on  marriage  contracts,  99. 

S*owe,  condensed  descriptions  of  character  in- 
Kribed  on  the  busts  in  the  temple  of  British 
worthies  at,  224. 

Strana's '  Voltaire,'  175. 

Stnart  (Dr.  J.)  on  the  'Sculptured  Stones  of 
Scotland,'  38. 

Swinbnme  (Mr.),  splendid  but  meaningless  mu- 
sic of  his  poetry,  21. 

Tennjson's  '  Princess*  and  *  Idylls  of  the  King/ 
4 ;  the  ' Idylls'  compared  with  Mallonr's  repre- 
sentation of  Arthur,  ib. ;  examples  of  his  word- 
painting,  5 ;  his  technical  skill,  6 ;  painful  dis- 
crepancy between  his  subject  and  style,  7 ; 
want'of  pauses  in  the  '  In  Memoriam'  stanza  16. 

Theatrical  pieces,  three-crown,  118. 

Thornton's  (W.  T.)  'Old-fashioned  Ethics  and 
Common-sense  Metaphysics,'  94 

Tjers-Etat,  double  vote  of  the,  150. 

Tiw,  an  old  English  deity,  whence  Tuesday,  85. 

Tor,  etymology  of  the  word,  74. 

Trench  (Archbishop)  on  deficiencies  in  English 
dictionaries,  244. 

Tristram's  (Dr.)  *  Land  of  Moab,'  264 ;  discovery 
of  Urn  Shita,  or  Mashita,  a  unique  ruin,  ib. 

Tytler's  and  Lord  Hailes's  histories  of  Scotland, 


Utopia,  the  Qodwiman,  103. 

Varangians  of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople, 
90.  y 


Vega's  (Lope  de)  average  remuneration  for  his 
theatricafpieces,  118  note. 

Yenddme  (Chevalier  de)  respected  by  the  Regent 
for  his  vigour  in  vice,  17o.    ^ 

Voltaire's  Life,  by  Desnoiresterres,  175 ;  taken 
into  the  Soei^tfi  du  Temple,  176 ;  his  father 
Arouet,  and  his  brother  Armand,  177 ;  resi- 
dence in  England,  ib.  ;'  outrage  on  him  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Rohan-Cliabot,  178 ;  the  naye 
Voltaire  assumed  by  him  supposed  to  be  an 
anagram,  ib. ;  imprisonment  in  the  Bastille, 
179 ;  his  Hegira  for  three  years  in  England, 
ib. ; '  Letters  on  England '  burnt  by  the  public 
executioner,  ib. ;  his  sixteen  years'  liaison  with 
Marquis  de  Ch&telet,  180 ;  her  talents,  ib-.  ; 
eclipse  of  Voltaire  by  Rousseau,  ib. ;  un- 
bounded license  of  his  pen  against  all  assail- 
ants, 181 ;  insatiable  and  irrepressible  activity 
the  leading  trait  in  his  character,  ib. ;  obtru- 
siveness  of  his  courtiership  distasteful  to 
Louis  XV.,  182;  quarrel  with  Frederick  of 
Prussia,  183 ;  his  vindictive  rancour  against 
the  king  smouldered  in  his  breast  till  his 
death,  l&i;  earth-hunger  for  landed  property, 
185;  opposition  to  the  suppression  of  the 
theatre  at  Geneva,  185, 186 ;  Gibbon's  visits  to 
Voltaire's  theatre  at  Femey,  186 ;  Voltaire's 
niece,  Madame  Denis,  186 ;  literary  activity, 
187 ;  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Jean  Calas,  ib. ; 
conjectures  on  the  meaning  of  Voltaire's  mys- 
tic formula,  icrasez  Pinf&me,  191 ;  that  watch- 
word of  the  Voltairean  circle  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  Christian  Church,  ib. ;  lured  to  Paris, 
193 ;  excitement  created  in  him  by  his  enthu- 
siastic reception,  ib. ;  illness  and  death,  ib. ; 
terrible  excitement  of  his  dying  moments,  194 ; 
Christian  burial  obtained  for  him  by  a  last 
trick  on  the  clergy,  ib. ;  epigrammatic  epi- 
taph on  him,  Ci-git  Vmfant  gdti  du  monde 
qu'U  gdta,  ib. ;  his  condensation  and  concen- 
tration of  the  irreligious  ideas  of  his  age,  195 ; 
exdamation  of  an  Atheistic  philosopher  in 
petticoats, '  Ne  me  parlez  pas  de  ee  bigot  Id,  il 
est  Deiste  / '  ib. ;  his  earnest  eflTorts  to  save  Ad- 
miral Byng  from  being  executed  pour  encou- 
rager  les  autres,  196 ;  permanent  influence  on 
French  literature  for  half  a  century,  ib. ;  the 
representative  writer  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  called  by  Goethe  the  representa- 
tivei  writer  of  France,  197. 


Way's  (Albert)  contribution  to  English  philo- 
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241. 
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Aet.  L — Our  Living  Poets.      By  IL  Bux- 
ton Forman.     Loudon,  1872. 

The  condition  of  poetry  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic concern.  Above  the  other  arts,  poetry 
stands  pre-eminent  in  its  power  to  influence 
the  mind  of  society  ;  for  while,  like  the  rest 
of  them,  it  seeks  to  give  an  outward  form  to 
the  inner  experience  of  our  nature,  it  ex- 
presses itself  not  in  marble,  colour,  or  sound, 
but  in  language,  which,  of  all  means  of  com- 
m.uiicating  human  thought  and  feeling,  is 
the  most  rationally  intelligible.  No  more 
subtle  power  can  be  conceived  for  the  direc- 
tion of  those  feelings  and  perceptions 
which  we  call  taste,  whether  it  invigorate 
thera,  by  giving  a  living  body  to  manly 
thought,  or  corrupt  them,  by  throwing  the 
lustre  of  fancy  over  objects  that  are  by  na- 
ture debasing  and  unsound.  The  poetry  of 
an  age  is  the  monument  of  its  character  ; 
the  virtues  and  the  weaknesses  of  our  ancestors 
are  perpetuated  in  their  verse;  and  in  the 
same  manner  we  shall  ourselves  be  exposed 
to  the  clear  judgment  of  posterity.  Over 
language  also  the  poets  exercise  a  great 
modifying  power,  and  as  they  have  strength- 
ened it  in  its  infancy,  and  directed  its 
growth,  so  in  its  matunty  it  should  be  their 
endeavour  to  preserve  it  from  decay. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  is  of  importance 
that  society  should  have  a  settled  opinion  of 
what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and  that  the  critic 
should  not  content  himself  with  simply  ap- 
preciating the  intention  of  a  poem,  but 
should  determine  whether  the  motive  of  its 
composition  be  just  and  the  language  pure. 
Half  a  century  ago,  when  the  taste  of  socie- 
ty was  fixed  by  a  fairly  definite  standard,  the 
general  principles  from  which  a  critic  started 
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were  commonly  understood.  But  in  the 
present  day  we  have  no  such  agreement  of 
opinion.  Modem  poetry  is  certainly  not 
wanting  in  character ;  it  displays  strong  and 
well-defined  tendencies  of  thought  and  lan- 
guage, which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  pow- 
erful effect  for  good  or  ill  upon  the  public 
taste.  Unfortunately  these  characteristics 
are  of  a  kind  to  excite  the  most  opposite 
feelings  ;  and  while  one  party  hails  them  as 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  poetry,  another  re- 
gards them  as  the  mere  trickery  of  charla- 
tans. Both  sides  are  equally  positive  ; 
neither  seeks  to  refer  the  decision  to  princi- 
ples beyond  their  own  private  taste.  For 
mstance,  the  critic,  whose  book  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  our  article,  embraces 
with  ardour  the  cause  of  the  modem  poets. 
It  is  enough  for  him  that  they  exist,  and  are 
men  of  marked  genius  ;  he  does  not  venture 
to  define  their  prerogative.  *  By  close 
holding  to  real '  (that  is,  modem)  *  poetry,' 
he  makes  himself  master  of  its  peculiarities ; 
and  then,  by  aid  of  what  he  calls  *  the  logic 
of  admiration,'  invents  principles  to  explain 
them.  It  is  plain  that,  with  such  prelimina- 
ries, argument  is  out  of  the  question,  in  the 
event  of  a  difference  of  opinion.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  objected  to  a  poem  that  is  unin- 
telligible, the  retort  from  a  person  of  Mr. 
Forman's  persuasion  immediately  is,  *  I  un- 
derstand and  admire  ;  you  do  not  under- 
stand.' The  question  thus  becomes  purely 
personal ;  hard  names  are  called  on  each 
side,  and  the  most  violent  animosities  are  of 
course  excited.  Fervid  panegyric  is  met  by 
flat  contempt,  while  the  basest  motives  are 
imputed  to  explain  an  adverse  opinion  on  a 
poem,  even  when  the  criticism  is  delivered 
with  strict  moderation.    This  state  of  things 
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is*  in  every  way  mischievous.  So  far  from 
invigorating  taste,  it  produces  nothing  but 
anarchy  and  scepticism.  Now  for  ourselves 
we  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  judge  with 
perfect  coolness  of  anything  so  intmiately 
connected  with  our  own  feelings  as  modern 
poetry.  We  have  decided  opinions  on  this 
subject,  and  we  shall  do  our  best  to  defend 
thera.  Wherever  the  practice  of  our  living 
poets  seems  to  us  prejudicial  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  taste  and  the  purity  of  language,  we 
shall  not  be  deterred  by  genius  or  reputation 
from  condemning  it  in  the  plainest  terms, 
more  especially  in  the  case  of  anything  that 
strikes  us  as  literary  imposture.  But  we 
shall  examine  the  subject  by  principles 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  make  as  plain  as 
possible,  and  which,  whether  true  or  false, 
have  at  least  the  advantage  of  placing  the 
controversy  in  a  position  which  is  open  to 
argument. 

Poetry  is  the  art  of  producing  pleasure 
for  the  imagination,  the  reason,  and  the  feel- 
ings, by  means  of  metrical  language.  The 
faculties  to  which  the  poet  appeals  are  of 
common  constitution.  Language,  the  ma- 
terial of  his  art,  is  the  common  vehicle  of 
:tbought  for  his  reader  as  well  as  for  himself. 
4)1.  Bound  and  enduring  poetry  must  there- 
fore be  able  to  submit  to  the  test  of  four 
canons  relating  to  conception  and  expres- 
;  sion  ::-"• 

(1)  ft  roust  be  representative  ;  that  is, 
,it  must  deal  with  intelligible  subjects  in  a 
manner  that  can  be  commonly  understood. 

(2)  The  subject  selected  for  representa- 
tion must  be  suitable  to  verse. 

(3)  The  form  of  poetry  employed  must  be 
snch  as  to  represent  the  true  nature  of  the 
subject 

(4)  The  language  must  be  of  a  kind  to 
heighten  and  vivify  the  thought  without  at- 
tracting undo  attention  to  itself. 

By  these  principles  every  surviving  poem 
may  be  examined,  and,  so  far  as  it  satisfies 
the  test,  it  will  continue  to  afford  men 
pleasure,  so  long  as  they  care  to  read.  Nor, 
unless  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  has  altered, 
.  and  poetry  is  therefore  bound  to  seek  out  a 
new  track,  can  any  critic  claim  for  a  modem 
poet  exemption  from  the  general  law.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour,  in  a  rapid  sur\'ey, 
to  consider  the  principles  of  contemporary 
poetry  by  means  of  the  test  which  we  have 
proposed. 

Such  a  survey  is  rendered  comparatively 
easy  by  the  tendency  of  our  modem  poets 
to  separate  themselves  into  certain  well-de- 
fined groups.  The  names,  for  instance,  of 
Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Browning,  Mr.  Swinburne, 
.at  once  suggest  particular  subjects  of  poetry. 


as  well  as  particular  manners  of  writing, 
each  differing  alike  from  the  other,  and 
from  the  forms  of  expression  in  general  use. 
Round  each  of  these  master-poets,  again,  a 
number  of  imitators  have  grouped  them- 
selves, so  that  the  entire  surface  of  modern 
poetry  is  broken  up  into  a  variety  of  styles, 
distinguished  by  technical  differences,  almost 
as  marked  as  those  which  separated  the  schools 
of  painting  in  Italy.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Forman,  these  divisions  appear  a  sign  of 
richness  and  vigour,  and  he  tells  us  that  the 
prospects  of  English  poetry  are  mainly  de- 
pendent on  the  existence  of  .three  *  schools,' 
which  he  calls  *  the  Idyllic,'  '  the  Psycho- 
logical,' *  the  Preraphaelite.'  We  leave  these 
marvellous  names  to  speak  for  themselves  ; 
the  grouping  which  they  denote  we  follow 
as  a  classification  convenient  for  a  review  of 
the  subject. 

By  far  the  most  popular  form  of  modern 
poetry  is  the  Idyll,  for,  unlike  the  generality 
of  contemporary  poems,  it  treats  of  subjects 
which  are  readily  appreciated  by  the  public 
mind.  The  Idyfl  is  a  short  poem  containing 
a  picture  of  life,  and  the  subjects  chiefly  se- 
lected for  representation  in  the  present  day 
are  of  two  classes,  the  modem  and  the  ro- 
mantic. Now,  with  regard  to  the  former, 
the  poet  who  treats  of  contemporary  themes 
has,  at  the  outset,  to  face  a  considerable 
diflSculty.  Poetry  will  not  tolerate  anythmg 
trite  or  mean,  yet  from  its  very  familiarity 
the  ordinaiy  aspect  of  life  presents  httle  to 
excite  the  imagination.  There  have  doubt- 
less been  idyllic  poets  peculiariy  fortunate 
in  their  outward  circumstances.  The  name 
which  at  once  occurs  as  that  of  the  great 
representative  of  this  kind  of  composition  is 
Theocritus.  The  Sicilian  poet  found  his 
subjects  ready-made.  Everything  in  his 
verse  is  purely  representative.  The  out-of- 
door  pastoral  images  of  his  idylls,  goatfi  and 
cattle,  com,  honey,  and  wine,  shepherds  and 
fishei-men,  rastic  humour  and  bucolic  love, 
however  refined  of  their  rodeness  to  suit  po- 
lite taste,  are  peculiar  to  a  dry,  fertile,  and 
sunny  climate,  and  are  even  now  suggested 
to  the  fancy  by  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Theocritus  spoke  with  the  voice  of 
nature.  But  his  literary  imitators,  even 
Virgil  himself,  have  not  been  equally  happy ; 
and  in  England  every  poet,  who  has  tried  to 
play  on  the  Doric  pipe,  has  sounded  a  false 
note.  There  is  nothing  in  our  damp  island 
atmosphere,  or  in  our  own  character,  to  favour 
that  easy,  contented,  grasshopper  life  which 
still  macks  the  peoples  of  the  South. 

England  has,  however,  a  rostic  poetry  of 
its  own,  which  has  been  expressed  by  one 
who  deserves  far  more  admiration  from  his 
countrymen  than  in  the  present  day  he  is 
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likely  to  obtain.  It  is  but  seldom  we  hear 
aoy  mention  of  the  name  of  Crabbe,  yet  it 
was  once-  familiar  to  every  reader  of  taste 
and  reflection.  Bom  in  a  low  station,  and 
familiar  with  every  form  of  humble  English 
life,  in  town  and  country,  this  true  poet  has 
not  hesitated  to  represent  its  sordidness  and 
its  vices,  together  with  its  humours  and  its 
virtnes.  His  style,  though  full  of  native 
strength,  is  entirely  without  grace  or  orna- 
ment. He  is  often  careless,  frequently  pro- 
^ic,  and  sometimes  even  offensively  mean. 
These  are  grave  defects,  but  they  are  bal- 
anced by  greater  virtues.  Crabbe's  genius 
did  not  love  the  level  because  it  was  unable 
to  lise,  and,  when  the  occasion  requires,  he 
lifts  his  subject  into  greatness  by  his  astonish- 
ing delineation  of  those  passions  whose  effects 
are  the  same  in  all  conditions  of  life.  He 
can  pass  from  homely  shrewdness  to  heights 
of  tragedy ;  he  seems  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  6very  motive,  and  to  have  fathom- 
ed the  deepest  affections  of  the  heart.  We 
know  of  no  writer  who,  with  such  apparent- 
ly common  materials,  can  exercise  such 
power  over  the  feelings  ;  and  if  we  were 
reqaired  to  name  the  most  tragic  English 
poem  outside  the  drama,  we  should  at  once 
name  '  Resentment.' 

The  modem  idyll  of  rastic  life  which  ap- 
proaches most  closely  to  Crabbe  in  the  great 
virtue  of  tmthfuhiess  is  *  Enoch  Arden.'  The 
characters  in  this  poem  are  natural,  the  inci- 
dents are  stirring,  the  story  is  told  very  par 
thetically,  and  for  the  most  part  without  af- 
fectation. Throaghout  it,  in  spite  of  the 
different  styles  of  the  two  poets,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Crabbe's  *  Parting  Hour.*  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  superior  to  Crabbe  in  the  dramatic 
construction  of  his  tale  ;  he  is  inferior  to 
him  in  power,  and  in  knowledge  of  charac- 
ter. Again,  in  the  '  Northern  Farmer  '  and 
*The  Grandmother,'  Mr.  Tennyson  has 
caught  with  great  felicity,  and  has  embodied 
in  admirably  representative  verse,  natural 
traits  of  English  humour  and  feeling. 

There  is,  however,  in  modem  idyllic  poe- 
try a  wide-spread  tendency  to  emulate  the 
manner  of  Theocritus,  and  to  reflect  the 
mere  surface  of  English  society.  *  The  aim 
of  the  idyllic  school,'  Mr.  Form  an  tells  us, 
*isto  make  tfxywm^tf  narrative  pictures  of 
our  middle-class  life.'  Now  a  Dutch  paint- 
ing may,  doubtless,  be  valuable  as  a  work  of 
art  But  it  is  plain  that  poems  composed 
on  the  principle  described  above  will,  if  they 
are  really  representative,  deal  with  subjecte 
which  are  unsuitable  for  verse.  There  is 
nothing  to  excite  the  imagination  in  the 
well-fed,  humdrum,  respectable  existence  of 
the  English  middle  classes.  When,  there- 
fore, Miss  Ingelow,  to  take  for  instance  one 


of  the  most  popular  of  contemporary  poets, 
describes  the  conversation  which  took  place 
at  a  supper  in  a  mill,  or  at  afternoon  tea  in 
a  country  parsonage,  she  is  attempting  to 
make  that  poetical  which  is  by  nature  pro- 
saic. Attempts  of  this  kind  infallibly  lead 
to  misrepresentation.  The  associations  of 
our  landscape  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
our  imagination,  and  the  poet,  in  describing 
external  nature,  is  tempted  to  people  it  with 
inhabitants,  not  such  as  we  actually  find 
there,  but  such  as  seem  best  to  harmonize 
with  the  delightful  ideas  which  the  scenery 
excites.  Thus  when,  aft^r  the  beautiful  de- 
scription of  the  cathedral  town  in  *The  Gar- 
dener's Daughter ' — a  description  in  which 
the  fidelity  of  the  landscape  painter  is  joined 
to  the  skill  of  a  great  master  of  words — we 
are  introduced  to  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
we  find  her  a  nymph  no  more  like  life  than 
one  of  the  shepherdesses,  in  those  *  mecha- 
nic echoes  of  the  Mantuan  line,'  which  used 
to  entertain  the  court  ladies  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. The  episode  is  described  as  one  of 
real  life.  A  gardener's  daughter  should, 
therefore,  be  represented  as  what  she  is, 
honest  bucolic  flesh  and  blood,  especially  as 
she  is  known  occasionally  to  condescend  to 

*  fruits  and  cream, 
Served  in  the  weeping  elm.' 

But  as  it  is,  she  is  evidently  an  idea  arising 
out  of  the  poet's  contemplation  of  the  town, 
with  its  low-lying  meadows,  its  grazing  cat- 
tle, and  its  chiming  clocks.  This  is  the  re- 
presentation of  a  painter,  not  of  a  poet  The 
imagination  is  directed  to  the  external  form, 
rather  than  to  the  human  life  that  lies  be- 
neath. 

Much  in  the  same  spirit  Miss  Ingelow  re- 
presents a  discontented  *  scholar '  taking  a 
morning  walk  in  the  country,  and  feeling 
himself  out  of  tune  with  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. The  sound  of  running  streams,  the 
green  of  the  leaves,  the  singing  of  the  birds, 
and  the  movements  of  the  wild  animals,  are 
all  described  with  much  grace  and  amiability. 
As  the  climax  and  epitome  of  these  natural 
beauties,  the  scholar  at  last  lights  on  a  melo- 
diously moral  carpenter,  who,  after  rehears- 
ing a  chapter  of  his  own  biography,  advises 
him 

*  to  wage  no  useless  strife 
With  feelings  blithe  and  debonair.' 

We  venture  to  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bucolics  of  the  last  century  more  unlike  na- 
ture than  this ;  yet  a  thousand  kindred  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  to  exemplify  the 
spread  of  a  new  phase  of  Arcadianism, 
which  appears  to  us  far  more  disastrous,  in 
its  effects  upon  taste,  than  the  pastoral  affec- 
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tations  of  earlier  times.  No  sane  person 
ever  supposed  the  Streplions  and  Delias  of 
Pope  to  resemble  nature.  But  the  exaltation 
of  common  objects  into  a  position  which 
they  have  no  right  to  occupy  is  actually 
mischievous,  because,  under  the  fidelity  with 
which  the  poet  paints  external  circumstan- 
ces, he  disguises  a  misrepresentation  of  hu- 
man life.  We  turn  with  relief  from  the 
sickly  pastoralism  of  '  the  Titianic  Flora  *  to 
that  true  and  manly  genius  which  cares  not 
to  look  for  *  the  exquisite  '  where  it  knows  it 
will  never  be  found,  but  which  discovers  real 
poetry  under  the  sordid  crust  of  life,  and  be- 
neath the  mean  names  of  '  Roger  Cufi^'  and 

*  Peter  Grimes.' 

Precisely  the  same  tendency  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  poetry  to  that  of  painting 
is  visible  in  our  idylls  professedly  dealing 
with  romantic  themes.  We  are  far  from 
desiring  to  confine  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  to  contemporary  subjects.  Let  him,  if 
he  can,  tell  us  of  knights,  dragons,  anthropo- 
phagi, and  men  whose  heads  do  grow  be- 
neath their  shoulders;  all  we  demand  of  him 
is,  that  he  make  us  believe  for  the  while  in 
the  truth  of  his  fictions.  The  true  poet  is 
he  who  can  make  the  most  of  the  means 
"which  the  general  state  of  fancy  and  belief 
affords. 

*  'Tis  he  can  pre  my  heart  a  thousand  pains, 
Can  make  me  feel  the  passion  that  he  feigns. 
Enrage,  compose,  with  more  than  magic  art, 
With  pity  and  with  terror  rend  my  heart, 
And  snatch  me  through  the  earth  or  in  the 

air, 
To    Thebes   or   Athens,  when  he  will   and 
where.' 

A  poet  of  this  sort  may  use  the  utmost  li- 
berty with  his  readers.  It  matters  little  to 
us  that  Shakespem^'s  Romans  speak  with  an 
unmistakable  English  accent ;  it  is  enough 
that  they  are  true  men.  Scott's  moss-troop- 
ers may  not,  perhaps,  be  acceptable  to  the 
historian,  but  so  faithful  are  they  to  nature, 
and  to  the  general  spirit  of  rude  times,  that 
we  gladly  surrender  our  imagination  to  the 
guidance  of  the  poet.  But  a  purely  fanci- 
ful representation  must  not  offend  against 
our  fixed  habits  of  conception.  If  a  poet  re- 
present a  knight,  we  require  the  latter  to  be 
a  man  of  those  qualities  which  his  name  im- 
plies, 

*  Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer.' 

We  shall  not  be  satisfied  with  a  philosopher 
in  armour.  A  painter  might  of  course  take 
a  philosopher  for  his  model  of  a  knight,  and 
the  spectators  would  be  none  the  wiser,  as  a 
picture  presents  to  us  nothing  but  the  out- 
ward form.  But  in  the  domain  of  language 
the  union  of  the  two  objects  produces  an  in- 


evitable confusion  of  ideas.  When,  there- 
fore, in  *  The  Princess,'  Mr.  Tennyson  works 
out  the  essentially  modem  problem  of  the 
Rights  of  Women  by  the  help  of  knightly 
actors,  he  misrepresents  character,  and  ob- 
scures the  issue.  Except  that  the  ordinary 
associations  with  his  subject  are  vulgar,  while 
the  knight  is  a  picturesque  figure,  we  see  no 
reason  why  the  tale  should  be  thrown  back 
into  bygone  times.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  very  good  reasons  why  it  should  not. 
The  story  is  incredible,  for  had  Ida  chartered 
her  university  in  the  extremely  masculine 
times  which  are  supposed,  she  would  have 
met  with  very  different  lovers  from  a  prince 
apparentiy  bom  for  petticoats,  being  whisked 
off  in  the  saddle  in  front  of  a  De  Bracy  or  a 
Bois  Guilbert,  who  would  have  been  too 
rude  to  understand  her  logic,  and  too  deter- 
mined to  melt  at  her  prayers.  The  problem, 
again,  proposed  in  the  poem  is  left  unsolved, 
for  all  actual  modem  difficulties  are  ignored, 
and  how  can  we  be  serious  and  believing  in 
the  midst  of  a  palpable  masquerade  ? 

The  same  result  follows  in  the  remarkable 
cycle  of  poems,  *  The  Idylls  of  the  King.' 
The  actors  in  these  idylls  are  knights  of  ro- 
mance, figures  with  which  the  reader  has 
absolutely  no  vital  associations.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  always  so.  The  fabled  paladin  was 
once  an  object  of  affection  and  belief  to  the 
majority  of  readers  in  Europe.  It  is  related 
that  a  Spanish  gentieman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  going  out  to  hunt,  left  his  wife  and 
daughters  engaged  in  reading  a  romance. 
When  he  returned,  he  found  them  in  tears, 
and  on  his  enquiring  the  cause  of  their  grief, 
*  Sir,'  they  replied,  *  Amadis  is  dead.'  They 
had  read  so  far  in  the  story.  Such  were  the 
images  that  tumed  the  brain  of  Don  Qui- 
xote. Such  are  the  characters  who  afford  the 
reader  so  much  merriment  and  melancholy 
in  the  bright  cantos  of  Ariosto — ^heroes  who 
love  the  fight,  the  chase,  and  the  banquet, 
equally  well,  win  enchanted  spears,  deliver 
fair  ladies  from  foul  monsters,  and  soar  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  on  docile  hippo- 
griffs.  Such,  again,  are  the  knights  of  Mai- 
lory,  whose  *  History  of  King  Arthur '  forms 
the  basis  of  *  The  Idylls  of  the  King.'  Te- 
dious  as  Mallory's  narrative  becomes  from  its 
monotonous  prolixity,  it  is  full  of  quaintness, 
humour,  and  marvel,  and  not  without  touch- 
es of  greatness.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  fragment  of 
the  literary  architecture  of  another  age,  and 
that  this  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  mo- 
dem restorer  is  to  our  mind  as  bad  as  the 
late  painting  and  gilding  of  Temple  Bar. 

But  how  IS  the  romantic  life  oi  an  ancient 
dreamland  made  interesting  to  the  modem 
reader  ?  Little  change  is  perceptible  in  the 
outward  form  of  the  narrative.    The  various 
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episodes  in  *  The  Idylls  of  the  King*'  are  al- 
most all  to  be  found  in  the  origind  history. 
Bnt,  treated  as  the  select  subjects  of  separate 
poems,  their  entire  complexion  is  altered. 
The  wild  religious  legends  of  the  *  History ' 
inercly  serve  to  increase  the  atmosphere  of 
marvel  proper  to  a  romantic  story  ;  in  the 
jreneral  scheme  of  adventure  the  incidents  of 
iovo  form  but  a  variation  on  the  feats  of 
arras.  Under  the  romantic  surface  of  the 
modern  poems,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inte- 
rest lies  in  questions  of  the  relation  between 
the  sexes,  in  subtleties  arising  out  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  religious  feeling,  and  in 
problems  connected  with  morals  and  poli- 
tics. Hence,  while  in  Mallory's  romance  we 
always  feel  the  air  open,  sylvan,  and  free,  in 
'The  Idylls  of  the  King'  we  are  continually 
in  the  close  atmosphere  of  a  secret  casuistry 
resembling  that  of  Euripides.  What  is  pro- 
minent in  Mallory's  representation  of  Arthur 
is  his  adventures,  as  ford  of  a  company  of 
knights ;  what  is  chiefly  of  interest  to  Mr. 
Tennyson  is  the  state  of  the  king's  marriage 
elations  with  Guinevere,  To  the  romance- 
writer  this  was  little ;  but  so  much  is  it  to 
the  poet  that  he  does  not  scruple  for  his  own 
pnrpose  to  alter  the  original  story.  A  sin- 
gle significant  sentence  from  the  *  History  ' 
will  show  the  gulf  between  the  two  repre- 
sentations. "When  the  queen's  adultery  is 
discovered,  Mallory  makes  no  mention  of 
any  meeting  between  her  and  Arthur.  She 
is  carried  off  by  Lancelot  to  his  castle,  an  act 
on  which  the  king  comments  in  the  foUow- 
ing  refreshingly  plain  speech :  *  Much  more 
am  I  sorrier  for  my  good  knights'  loss  than 
for  the  loss  of  my  queen,  for  queens  might 
I  have  enough,  but  such  a  fellowship  of  good 
tnights  shall  never  be  together  in  no  com- 
pany.' Merlin,  again,  in  the  original,  with 
his  frequent  disappearances  and  his  strange 
disguises,  makes  an  imposing  and  romantic 
figure,  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  for  trans- 
muting him  into  an  aged  casuist,  who  surren- 
ders the  secret  of  his  power  out  of  complai- 
sance to  the  blandishments  of  a  courtesan. 

All  this  poetical  alchemy  has  its  inevita- 
ble effect  upon  the  character  of  the  Arthuri- 
an cycle  of  poems.  Throughout  *  The  Idylls 
of  the  King '  a  double  motive  seems  to  have 
been  operating  in  the  mind  of  the  poet,  and 
the  result  is  a  violation  of  Horace's  excellent 
rule,  *  sit  quidvis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum.' 
The  part  of  these  poems  which  impresses 
the  imagination  is  the  external  form.  In  all 
his  pictures  of  the  knight,  his  armour,  his 
horse,  the  romantic  scenery  through  which 
he  rides,  and  the  Gothic  halls  in  which  he 
feasts,  Mr.  Tennyson  as  usual  displays  the 
genins  of  a  great  painter.  But  the  inner 
life,  the  human  interest^  whatever  in   the 


idylls  appeals  to  our  intellect  and  our  feel- 
ings, comes,  as  we  have  said,  from  questions 
that  are  purely  modem.  We  do  not  say 
that  these  questions  cannot  be  treated  in 
poetry ;  we  only  maintain  that  to  associate 
them  with  the  life  of  a  rude  age  produces 
the  same  effect  as  to  combine  *  a  human 
head,  a  horse's  neck,  a  woman's  body,  and  a 
fish's  tail.'  *  King  Arthur  is  a  modem  gen- 
tleman.' Possibly,  but  at  any  rate  he  is  not 
the  least  in  the  world  like  our  conception  of 
a  true  knight.  Equally  remote  Is  the  true 
knight,  the  offspring  of  romantic  honour  and 
personal  prowess,  from  the  ordinary  repre- 
sentative of  the  *  modem  gentleman,'  whose 
wildest  deeds  of  daring  are  done  on.  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  whose  most  deadly 
quarrels  are  settled  in  the  Queen's  Bench. 
The  ideas  associated  with  the  two  states  of 
society  are  incompatible ;  allegory  is  there- 
fore out  of  the  question,  and  the  romantic 
idyll  is  open  to  the  charge  which  we  have 
brought  against  the  pastoral  idyll,  of  misre 
presenting  the  true  nature  of  its  subject. 

The  principles  of  conception  followed  by 
our  modem  idyUic  poets  have  had  a  remark- 
able and  interesting  influence  on  their  style. 
As  it  is  their  aim  to  impress  the  mind  by  the 
representation  rather  of  extemal  forms  than 
of  human  nature,  they  not  unnaturally  employ 
language  much  in  the  same  way  as  a  painter 
employs  colour.  The  trae  use  of  language 
is  clearly  to  convey  thought,  and  the  poet 
should  therefore  use  it  to  express  in  the 
plainest  and  noblest  manner  the  conception  of 
his  mind.  Words  however  have,  bv  their 
mere  sound,  a  subtle  influence  upon  the  ima- 
gination. The  word  'forlorn,'  which  ap- 
peared so  full  of  meaning  to  Keats,  the 
word  *  nevermore,'  which  suggested  to  Edgar 
Poe  the  poem  of  *  The  Raven,'  both  exem- 
plify the  results  that  can  be  produced  by 
that  purely  sensuous  side  of  poetry  which  i=* 
related  to  music.  Nothing  is  more  remarka- 
ble in  modem  English  poetry  than  those 
curiosities  of  language,  and  novelties  of  me- 
tre, which  attest  the  progress  of  this  princi- 
ple of  composition.  We  doubt  whether  any 
poet  has  ever  so  thoroughly  comprehended 
the  value  of  words  in  metrical  writing  as 
Mr.  Tennyson.  His  earliest  poems,  such  as 
*  Mariana,'  'Recollections  of  the  Arabian 
Knights,' *  The  Lotos  Eaters,"  The  Palace 
of  Art,'  and  many  others,  are  excellent  ex- 
amples of  *  word-painting '  in  poetry.  They 
resemble  cabinet  pictures  full  of  delicacy, 
feeling,  and  finish.  The  pleasure  which 
they  afford  arises  from  the  distinctness  of 
form,  and  the  glow  of  colour,  with  which 
remote  objects  are  brought  before  the  ima- 
'gination.  The  required  effect  is  produced, 
partly  because  the  subJQCts  of  these  poems 
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are  small,  partly  because  tbey  are  purely  fan- 
ciful. Habit  has,  however,  grown  upon  Mr. 
Tennyson,  and  has  led  him  to  introduce  the 
same  principle  into  subjects  of  larger  range, 
while  in  themes  dealing  with  human  life  and 

Eassion  he  often,  as  we  have  shown,  selects 
is  subject,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  its 
inherent  elements  of  poetry,  as  to  the  capa- 
city it  possesses  of  taking  a  picturesque  form 
and  colour.  Whatever  the  nature  of  his 
theme,  he  determines  to  raise  it  by  mere  dis- 
tinction of  style,  and  he  therefore  frequently 
makes  the  most  familiar  objects  pass  through 
a  coloured  medium  of  language  which  gives 
them  a  perfectly  novel  appearance  to  the  ge- 
neral mind. 

In  this  purpose  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been 
greatly  aided  by  his  powers  of  metrical  con- 
struction, Ue  can  compel  the  stubborn 
English  into  the  most  ingenious  imitation  of 
the  quantitative  classical  metres.  He  has 
reproduced  the  trochaic  in  its  classical  form, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  make  that  familiar  use 
of  the  anapaest  which  has  since  been  so  much 
extended  by  Mr.  Swinburne.  We  should  be 
the  last  to  depreciate  these  great  accomplisb- 
raents.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  his  technical  skill, 
Mr.  Tennyson  constantly  violates  the  old  and 
sound  principle  that  art  lies  in  concealing 
art.  His  style  is  frequently  too  good  for  his 
subject.  Nowhere  is  this  fault  more  appa- 
rent than  in  a  poem  which  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  remai-kablc  that  its  author 
has  produced ;  we  allude  to  '  Maud.'  The 
versification  in  this  piece  is  admirable,  and 
were  *  Maud '  nothing  but  the  study  of  a 
madman  or  a  hypochondriac  in  love,  it  would 
be  impossible,  whatever  we  might  think  of 
the  selection  of  the  subject,  to  deny  the  pro- 
priety of  the  anapaest  as  a  representative 
measure.  Though  they  are  not  exactly  ob- 
jects which  we  expect  to  find  in  lyric  verse, 
we  might  even  admire  the  skill  with  which 
the  burglar's  tool,  the  adulterator  of  food, 
and  the  linendraper's  drudge,  are  made  to 
assume  colossal  proportions  in  a  distempered 
brain.  But  by  a  flagrant  defect  of  judg- 
ment, and  a  curious  deficiency  of  humour, 
the  morbid  and  querulous  recluse,  with 
whom,  as  the  speaker  throughout  the  poem, 
we  are  evidently  intended  to  sympathize,  is 
made  to  be  the  critic  of  a  national  policy. 
We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  being  in  the 
pay  of  Manchester,  but  we  confess  that, 
when  we  come  to  the  vigorous  anapaests  in 
which  the  recluse  denounces  those  terrible 
curses  of  peace,  *  the  grind  of  the  villainous 
centre-bit,'  the  wretch  who  *  pestles  his  poi- 
soned poison,'  and  above  all  *  the  smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed  rogue,'  with  his  *  cheating 
yardwand,'  we  are  afflicted  with  an  intole- 


rable desire  to  laugh.  The  reason  is  plain, 
for  the  elevation  of  trivial  objects  into  hero- 
ic importance  is  the  very  essence  of  bur- 
lesque. 

It  is,  however,  with  blank  verse,  as  the 
metre  in  which  dmost  all  modem  idylls  are 
written,  that  we  desire  particularly  to  deaL 
And  by  way  of  premise  we  take  it  for 
granted,  in  spite  of  all  that  metaphysicians 
may  say  as  to  the  essence  of  poetry,  and  in 
spite  of  all  such  loose  phrases  as  *  prose- 
poetry,'  that  the  vehicle  of  poetry,  and  that 
which  distinguishes  it  from  prose-writing,  is 
metre.  The  basis  of  ancient  metre  was 
quantity;  that  of  modem  metre  is  accent 
and  rhyme.  Rhyme  may  be  the  product  of 
barbarism,  yet  it  seems  at  any  rate  to  be  the 
method  by  which,  in  all  European  countries, 
the  ear  is  most  capable  of  deriving  pleasure. 
Of  the  rhymed  measures  of  England  the 
national  metre  par  excellence  is  the  heroic 
couplet.  Blank  verse  in  its  original  is  mere- 
ly this  measure  with  the  rhyme  cut  off. 
As  used  by  its  inventor,  Surrey,  it  differs 
from  prose  only  in  the  accentuation,  and  the 
syllabic  division  of  the  lines,  and  so  far  it  is 
a  process  of  decomposition.  It  is  clearly 
the  best  vehicle  of  expression  for  the  stage, 
where  the  actors  ought  to  speak  in  the  man- 
ner most  like  life  that  is  possible  in  metre. 
It  possesses  again  an  advantage  over  the 
couplet  in  its  greater  liberty.  It  would,  for 
instance,  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  sub- 
ject, with  the  vastness  and  sublimity  of 
*  Paradise  Lost,'  fitly  expressed  in  a  metre 
where  the  periods  are  always  checked,  and 
often  terminated,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
line.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  few 
themes  which  could  bear  the  mingled  gran- 
deur, complexity,  and  strangeness  of  Milton  s 
peculiar  style.  The  couplet,  by  its  natural 
constitution,  can  be  bitter,  dignified,  humo- 
rous, or  pathetic,  according  to  the  mood 
which  is  desired.  Blank  verse,  on  the  con- 
trary, depends  for  its  effect  entirely  upon 
the  individual  artifice  of  the  poet,  and  hence 
the  chief  danger  in  employing  it  is,  lest  the 
writer,  wishing  to  separate  his  style  sharply 
from  the  region  of  prose,  should  faU  into 
mannerism. 

Now  the  blank  verse  of  our  time,  at  any 
rate  as  used  by  the  group  of  poets  whom 
we  are  discussing,  is  the  creation  of  Mr. 
Tennyson.  It  has  entirely  superseded  the 
heroic  couplet  It  has  acquired  a  prestige 
which  mav  be  compared  to  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  verse  of  Pope.  We  can- 
not open  a  magazine  or  a  volume  of  poetry 
without  encountering  the  well-known  man- 
ner. We  propose,  therefore,  to  select  typi- 
cal passages  of  blank  verse  from  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's poems,  to  try  how  far  the  style  con- 
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forms  to  the  fourth  canon  on  which  our 
criticbm  is  based.  The  first  shall  be  taken 
from  the  modem  idyll,  *  Enoch  Arden.' 
Id  this  poem  the  author  has  justly  felt  that 
it  k  his  business  to  be  simple,  and  simple, 
and  even  colloquial,  he  accordingly  is.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  rhyme,  his 
style  dififers  imperceptibly  from  that  of  a 
good  novelist.  The  ear  discerns  (and  this  is 
partly  by  the  assistance  of  the  eye)  no  more 
than  that  the  story  is  being  told  in  well- 
connected  periods  of  a  particular  accentua- 
tion. Take,  for  instance,  the  following 
printed  as  a  paragraph : — 

*  For  more  than  once,  in  days  of  difficulty 
ind  pressure,  had  she  sold  her  wares  for  less 
thin  what  she  gave  in  buying  what  she  sold. 
She  failed,  and  saddened  knowing  it,  and  so, 
expectant  of  a  day  that  never  came,  gained  for 
hff  own  a  scanty  sustenance,  and  Uved  a  life 
of  silent  melancholy.' 

It  would  be  difficult  here  to  recover  the 
'disjecta  membra  poetdB.'  The  passage  is 
in  fact  mere  prose,  and  not  good  prose,  for 
the  involved  construction  in  the  first  two 
lines  merely  means  that  she  sold  at  a  loss. 
But  such  is  the  result  of  that  art,  which,  in 
a  conscious  effort  to  reach  extreme  simpli- 
city, overshoots  itself  and  falls  into  manner- 
ism. The  most  successful  passage  in  the 
poem  appears  to  us  the  dramatic  climax  in 
which  Enoch  discovers  himself  to  Miriam 
Lane: — 

*Then  Enoch,  rolling  his  gray  eyes  upon  her : 
"  Did  you  know  Enoch  Arden  of  this  town  V^ 
"Know  him,"   she  said,  "I  knew  him  far 

away ; 
Held  his  head  high,  and  cared  for  no  man, 

he." 
Slowly  and  sadly  Enoch  answered  her : 
'"  His  head  is  low,  and  no  man  cares  for  him. 
I  am  the  man." ' 

There  is  artifice  here ;  but  the  moment  is 
one  of  highly  wrought  expectation,  and  the 
artifice  serves  to  heighten  the  feeling,  with- 
out attracting  attention  to  itself.  This  is 
true  art. 

In  *  Aylmer's  Field,'  on  the  contrary,  we 
are  constantly  pained  by  the  disproportion 
between  the  language  and  the  thought  Is 
there  any  lover  of  vigorous  sense  and  of  his 
native  language  who  is  not  offended  by  the 
gross  mannerism  of  the  following  represen- 
tative passage  \ 

*  He,  like  an  Aylmer  in  his  Aylmerism, 
Would  care  no  more  for  Leolin's   walking 

with  her. 
Than  for  his  old  Newfoundland's,  when  they 

ran 
To  loose  him  at  the  stables ;  for  he  rose 
Two-footed  at  the  b'mit  of  his  chain. 


Roaring  to  make  a  thurd;  and  how  should 
lS)ve, 

Whom  the  cross-lightnings  of  four  chance- 
met  eyes 

Flash  into  fiery  life  from  nothing,  follow 

Such  dear  familiarities  of  dawn  1 

Seldom,  but  when  he  does.  Master  of  All.' 

Here  is  the  same  thought  in  Crabbe : — 

'  To  either  parent  not  a  day  appeared 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  inter- 
fered. 
Childish  at  first,  thev  cared  not  to  restrain. 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  know  they  how  that  passion  to  reprove. 
Now  idle  foncmess,  now  resistless  love.' 

These  lines  are  not  very  memorable  7  and 
they  might,  we  think,  have  been  better 
finished.  But  between  the  two  passages 
there  appears  to  us  all  the  difference  that 
lies  between  good  English  and  the  most 
celestial  Chinese. 

In  the  romantic  idylls  there  is,  of  course, 
not  the  same  painful  discrepancy  between 
subject  and  style.  But  whether  it  bo  the 
remoteness  of  the  theme,  or  the  extreme 
elaboration  of  the  verse,  our  attention  is 
constantly  drawn  to  the  poet's  peculiar  man- 
ner. The  stvle  is  so  full  of  curious  and 
careful*  selection  that,  as  in  modem  architec- 
ture, the  mind  is  rather  attracted  to  the 
separate  details,  than  to  the  general  thought 
which  these  ought  to  express.  The  lan- 
guage is  more  distant  than  dignified,  more 
choice  than  pure.  Mr.  Tennyson's  aim 
seems  to  be  to  make  as  sharp  a  distinction 
as  possible  between  his  own  and  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Instead  of  good  English,  we  seem 
to  be  Ustening  to  a  translation  from  the 
Greek.  He  delights  in  the  use  of  obsolete 
words,  which  send  the  reader  to  his  dictio- 
nary, too  frequently  in  vain.  Old  words 
may,  doubtless,  obtain  a  fresh  currency  after 
long  disuse,  but  on  what  terms  ? 

*  Multa  renascentur  quae  jam  cecidere,  cadent- 

que 
Qu8B  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  n  volet 

V8US, 

Quem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  jus  et  norma  lo- 
quendL' 

Again,  there  is  an  issue  of  new  coinage 
which  is  not  pure.  Compound  epithets  are 
modelled  after  the  Greek,  or  revived  from 
the  uncritical  Elizabethan  era.  Thus,  where 
we  should  naturally  say,  *  the  bee  is  cradled 
in  the  lily,'  Mr.  Tennyson  writes,  *  the  bee 
is  lily-cradled.'  When  a  man's  nose  is 
broken  at  the  bridge,  or  a  lady's  turns  up 
at  the  tip,  the  one  is  said  to  be  ^  a  nose 
bridge-broken ;'  and  the  other  ^with  much 
gallantry)  to  be  *  tip-tilted,  like  tne  petal  of 
a  flower.'     This  is  clearly,  we  think,  false 
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English.  We  sball  hear  next  of  a  *  knee- 
broken  horse,'  or  a  *  head-shock  boy.'* 

The  movement  of  the  metre  again  is  very 
peculiar.  Discarding  Milton's  long  and  com- 
plex periods,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  restored 
blank  verse  to  an  apparently  simple  rhythm. 
But  this  simplicity  is  in  fact  the  result  of 
artifice,  and,  under  every  variety  of  move- 
ment, the  ear  detects  the  recurrence  of  a 
set  type.  One  of  the  poet's  favourite  de- 
vices is  to  pause  on  a  monosyllable  at  the 
beginning  of  a  line,  and  this  effect  is  repeated 
so  often  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  Euripi- 
des and  his  unhappy  *  oil-flask'  in  *Tne 
Frogs.'  The  following  instances  occur  with- 
in two  or  three  pages : — 

^  Sin  against  Arthur  and  the  Table  Round, 
And  tiie  strange  sound  of  an  adulterous  race, 
Against  the  iron  grating  of  her  cell 
Beat' 

*  A  sound 

As  of  a  silver  horn  across  the  hills 

Blown. 

And  then  the  music  faded,  and  the  grail 

Passed. 

His  eyes  became  so  like  her  own  they  seemed 

Hers.' 

Artifices  like  these,  no  doubt,  render  Mr. 
Tennyson's  blank  verse  striking  and  easy  of 
imitation ;  but  we  regard  them  as  fatal  to 
the  purity  of  the  language.  The  double- 
distilled  exquisitcness  of  the  style  is  oppres- 
sive to  liberty  and  fresh  English  air;  its 
insidious  fetters  cramp  the  free  play  of 
English  verse.  In  all  that  is  said  of  the 
masterly  workmanship  (using  the  word  in  a 
goldsmith's  sense)  of  modern  blank  verse 
we  concur,  but  where  any  longer  is 

*  the  varying  line, 

The  long  majestic  march,  and  energy  divine,' 

which  was  once  thought  to  be  the  crown  of 
our  language?  We  challenge  any  votary 
of  the  modem  muse  to  produce  a  passage  of 
contemporary  blank  verse  which  for  nobility, 
swiftness,  and  strength  can  match  the  fol- 
lowing specimen  of  the  old  heroic  style : — 

*  With  Palamon,  above  the  rest  in  place,        *] 

Lycurgus  came,  the  surly  king  of  Thrace,    I 

Black  was  his  beard  and  manly  was  his  | 

face.  J 


*  We  take  it  that  an  English  compound  is 
only  admissible  when  the  first  of  the  two  words 
joined  qualifies  the  second,  as'  star-brigbt/ '  rose- 
red/  *  shock-headed.'  We  should  not  object  to 
the  compound  *  lily-cradle ;'  but  in  the  phrase 
we  have  quoted  the  second  part  of  the  compound 
is  clearly  the  more  important,  as  it  contains  the 
essential  predicate  of  the  sentence.  We  might 
as  well  say,  *  The  Queen  is  feather-bedded/  in- 
stead of,  •  The  Queen  is  sleeping  in  a  feather- 
bed.' 


The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  rolled  in  his  head, 
And  glared  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red. 
He  looked  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  oW  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 
Big-boned,  and  large  of  limb,  with  sinews 

strong, 
Broad-shouldered,  and  his  arms  were  round 

and  long. 
Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of 

old, 
Were  yoked  to  draw  his  car  of  burnished 

gold. 
Upright  he  stood,  and  bore  aloft  his  shield. 
Conspicuous  from  afar,  and  overlooked  the 

field. 
His  ample  forehead  bore  a  coronet, 
With  sparkling  diamonds  and  with  rubies  set 
His  surcoat  was  a«bearskin  on  his  back; 
His  hair  hung  down  behind  of  glossy  raven 

black. 
Ten  brace  and  more  of  greyhounds,  snowy 

fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  t$lti  loose  and  coursed 

about  his  chair, 
A  match  for  pards  in  fight,  in  grappling  for 

the  bear. 


To  sum  up  our  indictment  against  the 
modem  idyll  concisely,  we  find  in  it  an 
attempt  to  confound  the  *  representation'  of 
poetry  with  the  *  representation '  of  paint- 
ing, and,  in  pursuance  of  this  design,  &  ten- 
dency to  treat  language,  which  ought  to  be 
the  living  vehicle  of  thought^  as  the  mere 
inanimate  material  of  style. 

We  turn  now  to  the  'school'  of  writers 
whom  Mr.  Forman  distinguishes  by  the  ter- 
rible name  'Psychological.'  The  poetical 
drama  in  England  has  long  ceased  to  flourish. 
Great  actors  played,  and  excellent  prose- 
comedies  were  written,  down  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date;  but  since  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stage  in  the  period  broadly 
called  Elizabethan,  no  tragedy  has  been  pro- 
duced of  a  higher  stamp  than  *  Cato,'  and 
no  poetical  comedy  at  a11.  We  still  how- 
ever read  the  productions  of  that  great  age 
with  pleasure,  and  hence  poets  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  supposing  that  dramas  may 
be  written  to  be  read,  which  it  would  be 
quite  impossible  to  play.  The  works  of 
these  poets,  as  they  are  never  meant  to  be 
seen  in  action,  are  almost  always  either 
coldly  conceived,  or  unnaturally  and  spasmo- 
dically expressed.  Hence  it  is  that  writers 
of  a  more  ardent  and  original  genius,  per- 
ceiving this  defect,  yet  desiring  to  preserve 
the  dramatic  form  of  expression,  have 
sought  to  invent  some  new  species  of  poetry, 
which,  though  unfitted  for  the  stage,  may 
still  afford  pleasure  to  the  reader.  The  aim 
of  the  group  of  poets  headed  by  Mr.  Brown- 
ing appears  to  be  to  represent  character 
apart  from   action.     If    vigour,   ingenuity, 
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and  a  determination  to  overcome  diflSculties 
by  sheer  force  of  intellect,  could  achieve 
this  object,  Mr.  Browning  would  have  been 
fully  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  speak 
without  respect  of  such  qualities ;  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  for  us  not  to  perceive 
that  Mr.  Browning's  aim  is  chimerical,  and 
that  by  his  practice  he  has  helped  to  con- 
fuse the  sound  popular  notions  of  the  nature 
of  poetry.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  obtained 
entire  mastery  over  the  public  ear.  In  the 
prologue  to  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book,'  he 
addresses  the  *  British  public '  as  *  ye  who 
lite  me  not,'  in  the  half  resentful,  hsdf  con- 
temptuous tone  of  one  who  knows  his 
worth,  and  finds  it  unappreciated.  At  the 
same  time  lie  has  that  kmd  of  power  which 
subdues  critics  like  Mr.  Forman,  who  are 
ready  to  surrender  their  judgment  at  the 
first  summons  from  anything  that  strikes 
them  as  original  or  profound. 

Now,  as  part  of  the  Britifth  public,  we  are 
naturally  anxious  to  clear  ourselves  from  the 
charge  of  obtuseness  which  Mr.  Browning 
brings  against  us.  We  hold,  for  our  part, 
that  his  manner  of  conceiving  character  is 
not  poetical,  and  his  manner  of  expressing 
his  conceptions  is  not  dramatic.  And,  first, 
what  is  his  method  of  conceiving  character  ? 
We  cannot  answer  this  question  better  than 
by  an  extract  from  Mr.  Browning's  last 
work,  *  Fifine  at  the  Fair,'  which  we  take  to 
be  a  kind  of  poetical  pamphlet,  containing 
the  author's  views  of  life  and  composition. 
We  have  no  space  to  consider  at  length  this 
curious  and  rambling  production,  which 
rather  reminds  us  of  the  philosopher  who 
constructed  a  system  by  following  out  the 
natural  sequence  of  his  thoughts  on  a  flea. 
The  following,  however,  is  the  passage, 
which  appears  to  us  to  illustrate  the  poet's 
mode  of  estimating  character : — 

'And  the    delight  wherewith    I  watch    this 

crowd  must  be 
Akin  to  that  which  crowns  the  chemist,  when 

he  winds 
Thread  up  and  up,  till  clue  be  be  fairly  clutch- 
ed, unbinds 
The  composite,  ties  fast  the  simple  to  his 

mate, 
And  tracing  each  efiTect  back  to  its  cause, 

elate, 
Constructs  in  fancy  from  the  fewest  primitives 
The  complex  and  complete,  all  diverse  life 

that  lives 
Not  only  in  beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  reptile, 

but 
The  very  plants,  and  earths,  and  ores.    Just 

so  I  glut 
My  himger  both  to  be,  and  know  the  thing 

lam, 
By  contrast  with  the  thing  I  am  not ;    so 

through  sham 


And  outside,  I  arrive  at  inraostjeal,  probe. 
And  prove  how  the  nude  form  obtained  the 
chequered  robe.' 

This  is  a  very  apt  illustration  of  Mr. 
Browning's  place  in  poetry.  lie  is  a  dra- 
matic chemist  He  aims  at  showing  the 
inward  realities  of  character,  not  its  outward 
effects  ;  his  method  therefore  is  not  fictitious 
representation,  but  mental  analysis.  We 
need  hardly  say  this  principle  exactly  re- 
verses the  ordinary  conception  of  the  dra- 
matic art.  *  The  purpose  of  playing,''  says 
Shakespeare,  *  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was 
and  is,  to  hold  as  Uwere  the  mirror  up  to 
nature,  to  show  virtue  her  own  feature, 
scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure.' 
The  drama  was,  according  to  his  view,  to 
deal  with  fictions  representing  the  experience 
of  life ;  his  characters  are  therefore  always 
seen  in  action,  and  their  conduct  is  judged 
by  those  principles  of  right  and  wrong 
which  are  universally  received.  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, on  the  other  hand,  professes,  not  to 
people  the  fancy  with  fictitious  personages, 
but  to  reveal  to  the  reader  the  actual  life  of 
the  soul,  to*  which  the  poet's  eye  can  pene- 
trate, through  all  'the  sham  and  outside,' 
wherewith  custom  and  society  have  overlaid 
it.  His  characters  are'  all  real  types,  and  are 
presented  to  us  merely  for  the  sake  of  exhi- 
biting the  working  of  their  minds.  Thus 
we  are  shown  the  mental  processes  of  a  rude 
savage,  a  Eoman  Catholic  bishop,  or  a 
painter  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  instead  of 
having  our  fancy  enriched  with  life-like  fic- 
tions, we  are  promised  for  once  a  peep-show 
of  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Browning  can  really  do  what 
he  says,  and  if  words  are  to  retain  their 
meaning,  it  is  manifest  that  imagination 
must  be  excluded  from  his  method ;  and  he 
is  working  in  a  sphere,  not  of  Poetry,  but  of 
Science.  But  how  are  these  positive  rcsuRs 
to  be  achieved,  and  what  is  this  mystical 
power  of  analysis,  which  enables  the  poet  to 
reduce  the  human  heart  to  its  first  elements, 
as  a  chemist  resolves  water  into  gas  ?  Not 
a  process  of  observation,  but  a  mere  freak  of 
the  fancy. 

*  Fancy  with  fact  is  just  one  fact  the  more,'  " 

says  Mr.  Browning,  explaining  to  the  reader, 
in  the  prologue  to  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book,' 
how  he  was  enabled  to  recover  all  that  was 
said  and  thought  about  an  action  that  had  fall- 
en out  of  men's  memories  for  two  centuries. 
Amazing  scepticism,  prodigious  dogmatism  I 
For  this  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  there  is  no 
real  fact  but  in  thought,  and  therefore  that 
whatever  Mr.  Browning  thinks  concerning- 
things   and  persons  must  be  true.     With^ 
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sQch  reasoning  it  is  idle  to  deal  seriously ; 
but,  as  far  ^  dramatic  representation  is 
concerned,  we  think  that  on  this  principle 
two  things  are  plain.  First,  Mr.  Browning's 
revelations  of  cuaracter  will  really  begin  and 
end  with  himself ;  and,  secondly,  they  will 
depend  for  their  effect,  not  on  the  amount 
of  their  truthfulness,  but  of  their  paradox. 

Ilis  *  dramatis  personae  *  are  all  odd  speci- 
mens or  extinct  species :  they  remind  us 
more  of  what  might  be  than  of  what  is, 
more  of  ideas  than  of  men.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  character  of  Bishop  Blougram. 
The  motives  assigned  to  this  speaker  are  no 
doubt  intelligible  in  themselves,  but  it  is 
extremely  unlikely  that  a  man  of  the  world 
would  have  openly  avowed  them  ;  the  charac- 
ter, in  fact,  seems  rather  to  have  been  thought 
out  of  a  theory  than  to  be  a  portrait  drawn 
from  life.  The  Bishop  is  not  a  representative 
man.  Take,  again,  tjie  monologue  of  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi.  Vasari,  in  his  gossipping 
manner,   relates   several  anecdotes   of  this 

Sainter  to  prove  the  grossness  of  his  morals. 
[r.  Browning's  object  is  not  to  question  the 
accuracy  of  the  biographer's  facts,  but  to  give 
them  a  new  colour.  From  the  instances  he 
quotes,  Vasari  not  unnaturally  concludes 
that  Lippi  was  a  man  of  violent  animal  pas- 
sions (*spinto  di  furore  amoroso  anzi  bes- 
tiale ').  'A  judgment  based  on  "  sham  and 
outside,"'  says  Mr.  Browning;  *you  must 
get  back  to  the  "fewest  primitives,"  and 
interpret  the  man's  actions  by  the  **  spirit" 
you  find  in  his  works.'  Accordingly,  he 
plants  himself  in  front  of  one  of  Lippi's 
pictures,  and  following  the  advice  of  Soc- 
rates in  '  The  Clouds,'  he  lets  his  fancy  fly 
out  like  a  cockchafer  on  a  string,  and  pre- 
sently comes  back  with  quite  a  new  portrait 
of  the  monk,  after  the  manner  of  the  German 
philosopher,  who  evolved  the  anatomy  of  a 
camel  out  of  his  own  consciousness.  Lippi's 
moral  principles,  we  are  to  believe,  as  well 
as  his  artistic  style,  were  based  on  a  robust 
feeling  for  material  beauty.  *  For  me,'  says 
the  metaphysical  ne'er-do-well,  showing  the 

*  inmost  real '  of  his  character, 

*  For  me  I  think  I  speak  as  I  am  taught ; 
'  I  always  see  the  Garden,  and  God  there 

A-making  man's  wife ;  and  my  lesson  learned, 

The  value  and  significance  offiaih^ 

I  can't  unlearn  ten  minutes  i^terwards.' 

This  is  *  taste  in  morals '  with  a  vengeance. 
Nor  is  the  confident  self-assertion  of  Lippi's 
^candid  friend'  without  its  influence  on 
certain  minds.  *  It  is  impossible,'  says  Mr. 
Forman,  *  not  to  feel  (%ic)  that  the  monk's 
character,  for  which  Browning  has  reached 
across  the  centuries,  is  absolutely  true  in 
essentials.'     So  great  is  the  power  of  para- 


dox !  George  de  Barnwell  would  doubtless 
have  convinced  our  critic  that  his  motives  in 
murdering  his  uncle  were  perfectly  pure. 
For  ourselves,  we  are  quite  ready  to  believe 
with  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  that 
the  charge  against  Lippi  is  at  least  not  proven. 
But  taking  Vasari's  facts  for  granted,  as  Mr. 
Browning  has  done,  the  biographer's  rough 
and  ready  way  of  accounting  for  them  is, 
we  believe,  far  truer  to  history  and  haman 
nature  than  the  poet's.  In  the  first  place, 
Lippi's  self-conscious  estimate  of  his  own 
principles  of  composition  is  a  critical  ana- 
chronism. And,  as  for  his  moral  stand-point, 
we  take  it  that  a  more  genuine  reflection  of 
medisBval  sentiment  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  than  the  Life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
Let  any  one,  then,  compare  the  style  of  this 
autobiography  with  the  speech  which  is  put 
into  the  mouth  of  the  painter,  and  he  will 
see  how  foreign  the  latter  is  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  minds  which  it  is  meant 
to  reveal.  Delightful  and  entertaining  as  is 
the  narrative  of  Cellini,  it  is  the  utterancc/of 
a  man  who  had  nothing  to  fear,  either 
from  his  own  conscience  or  from  public 
opinion,  who  describes  with  the  same 
frank  artlessness  the  miurder  of  an  enemy 
and  the  casting  of  a  statue,  and  whose  men^ 
tal  anxieties  in  prison  seem  to  have  beeni 
solely  occasioned  by  the  fear  of  poison  in 
his  food.  Here  speaks  the  representative 
Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  The  speech  of 
Lippi,  on  the  other  hand,  could  only  have 
been  uttered  in  an  age  full  of  archaeolog}', 
self-consciousness,  and  metaphysics — in  al 
word,  in  the  age  of  Mr.  Browning.  I 

^  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  consider  Mr. 
Browi^ing's  method  of  conceiving  character 
to  be  neither  poetical  nor  just.  But  assum- 
ing it  to  be  both,  and  granting  the  poet  the 
peculiar  powers  that  are  claimed  for  him, 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  conception 
can  clothe  itself  in  such  a  form  as  to  makel 
his  characters  appear  to  the  reader,  what 
they  are  styled  in  the  titles  of  his  books, 
*  Dramatis  Person  re,'  and  *  Men  and  Women/ 
The  invariable  form  of  Mr.  Browning's  dra- 
matic pieces  is  monologue.  Now  the  essence 
of  the  old  drama  is  action.  We  are  pleased 
with  a  play  when  a  number  of  persons,  whoi 
appear  to  resemble  nature,  work  out  upon 
the  stage  a  plot,  which  seems  to  follow  pro- 
bability. We  are  interested  to  kn  o w  whether 
Macbeth  will  murder  his  king,  Othello  kill 
his  wife,  or  Hamlet  avenge  his  father. 
The  motives  of  the  actors  interest  us,  as  the 
forces  which  produce  the  action  in  which 
the  drama  culminates.  Hence  the  regular 
dramatist  with  reason  makes  his  play  pro- 
ceed through  a  progressive  series  of  scenes 
and  acts.     But,  from  Mr.  Browning's  point 
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)i  vieTf,  the  action  is  only  of  interest  in  so 
iar  as  it  suggests  the  inner  thought,  and  each 
if  his  characters  accordingly  discovers  him- 
elf  to  the  reader  in  a  monologue.  His 
wioos  poems  resemble  soliloquies,  extracted 
lom  dramas,  to  the  earlier  acts  of  which  the 
^er  is  supposed  to  have  had  private  access. 
iVe  are  assumed  to  know  that  Andrea  del 
Jarto  had  a  bad  wife,  and  that  Lippi  painted 
lictares  in  a  particular  manner,  or,  if  the 
peakers  are  less  well  known,  they  are  at 
ms>  to  discover  to  us  their  relation  to  the 
Bitter  about  which  they  talk.  Thus,  instead 
i  a  perfect  whole,  which  can  be  easily  sur- 
rered  from  beginning  to  end,  we  have  an 
cbitrary  imputation  of  motive,  which  prac- 
h&s  puts  our  judgment  out  of  court. 

Mr.  Browning  himself  seems  to  have  felt 
ha  this  was  a  defect,  and  to  have  resolved 
D  show  in  a  *  magnum  opus '  that  his  method 
ns  capable  of  completeness  and  unity, 
i^e  wiU,  thei-efore,  examine  his  principle  as 
^wwn  undoubtedly  at  best  advantage,  in 
lb  very  remarkable  poem,  '  The  Ring  and 
itt  Book.'  The  poet  has  here,  with  great 
ngenuity,  produced  an  extraordinary  ap- 
learance  of  completeness,  by  himself  telling 
I  story,  and  then  representing  the  incidents 
s  discussed  by  a  number  of  speakers,  so  as 
0  show  the  various  lights  in  which  one 
icdon  may  present  itself  to  different  minds, 
iomoch  does  this  apparent  unity  impress  Mr. 
Fonnan  that  he  exclaims,  *  The  dramatic  art 
bs  received  a  distinctly  epic  magnificence 
rfstracturo  I '  *  The  logic  of  admiration '  has 
i«re  betrayed  our  author  into  nonsense. 
Fe  know  not  why  the  drama  should  have 
ay  need  to  borrow  from  the  epic,  but  we 
b  know  that  the  purpose,  both  of  the 
tgnlar  drama  and  of  the  epic,  is  to  exiiibit 
a  action,  and  that  in  *  The  Ring  and  the 
Book*  there  is  no  action  at  all,  for  the  very 
^A  reason  that  the  action  discussed  is 
wcipleted  before  the  poem  begins.  The 
;oliowiDg  is  the  story,  which  in  an  old-fash- 
oned  drama  would  be  the  plot  of  the  play. 

Count  Guido  Franceschini,  a  poor  noble- 
oan  of  Arezzo,  marries  Pompilia,  the  puta- 
ire  daughter  of  two  wealthy  Roman  citizens, 
»f  the  middle-class,  for  the  purpose  of 
>ecoming  heir  to  their  property,  as  well  as 
0  repair  his  present  fortunes  by  Pompilia's 
[owry.  After  the  marriage  the  parents, 
bding  that  Guido,  besides  being  an  ex- 
'tancly  disagreeable  person,  does  not  stand 
»  weU  socially  as  they  had  been  led  to 
>elieve,  disclose  the  actual  truth  as  to 
Pompilia's  birth  in  a  court  of  law,  and  so 
li^ppoint  the  Count  of  his  prospects, 
l^pon  this  Guido  treats  his  wife  with  such 
cruelty  that  she  is  at  last  constrained,  in  all 
food  faith,  to  put  herself  under  the  protec- 


tion of  a  young  priest,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi, 
in  whose  company  she  flies  to  Rome.  Paus- 
ing to  rest  on  the  way,  the  pair  are  overtaken 
by  the  Count,  who  at  first  endeavours  to 
obtain  a  remedy  at  law.  The  court,  how- 
ever, take  a  light  view  of  the  matter,  send 
Pompilia  into  retreat  for  a  twelvemonth,  and 
banish  the  priest  from  the  territory  for  the 
same  space.  Pompilia  leaves  her  retreat 
before  her  term  is  expired,  and  joins  her 
parents  at  a  villa  near  Rome,  where  she  is 
delivered  of  a  son.  Guido  hearing  of  this, 
tracks  her  to  her  refuge,  and  murders  her 
together  with  the  two  old  people. 

Here,  doubtless,  are  the  materials  for  a 
tragedy,  and  had  the  story  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Webster  he  might  have  produced 
a  drama  marked  with  the  same  gloomy 
pathos  as  *  The  Duchess  of  Malfi.'  The 
innocence  of  Pompilia  and  the  wickedness 
of  Guido  would  in  such  a  representation 
have  aroused  the  pity  and  terror  of  the 
spectators.  But  these  are  not  the  feelings 
which  Mr.  Browning  is  anxious  to  excite. 
As  we  have  said,  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
murder  in  the  prologue,  and  the  body  of 
the  poem  is  intended  to  represent  what  was 
said  and  thought  during  the  trial.  Here, 
he  argues,  are  facts  which  were  once  the 
talk  of  Europe ;  they  have  fallen  into  obli- 
vion ;  the  poet's  art  shall  revive  them  and 
show,  by  force  of  mental  analysis,  the  exact 
manner  in  which  they  impressed  contempo- 
rary minds.  Now,  to  begin  with,  this  is  no 
business  for  the  poet.  The  purpose  of 
poetry  is  to  satisfy  the  imagination  and  the 
feelings.  The  spectator  of  a  play  only 
cares  for  a  fact,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  good 
basis  for  fiction ;  he  desires  a  representation 
so  vivid  as  to  make  him  believe  that  his 
emotions  are  being  excited  by  the  fact  itself. 
But  what  Mr.  Browning  is  interested  in  is 
the  actual  fact,  partly  on  account  of  the 
complication  of  the  incidents,  partly  on 
account  of  its  antiquity.  From  his  belief 
in  the  fixity  of  the  laws  of  mind,  he  feels 
sure  that  the  action  described  would  have 
impressed  various  characters  in  a  particular 
way,  and  would  have  given  rise  to  the  same 
innuendo,  debate,  and  casuistry,  in  the 
seventeenth  as  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
For  each  possible  point  of  view  from  which 
it  could  have  been  regarded  he  provides  a 
spokesman,  and  endeavours  to  persuade 
us  that  fancy,  aided  by  archaeology,  can 
thus  recover  the  thoughts  of  persons  two 
centuries  dead.  Allowing  that  this  feat 
could  be  performed,  it  is  plain  that  the 
imagination  would  only  be  impressed  in  the 
same  way  as  at  an  exhibition  of  optical 
illusion,  or  a  spiritualistic  *  s^*ance.'  Our 
admiration  would  be  excited  not  by  the 
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justice  and  nobility  of  the  tboughts  which 
are  uttered,  but  by  the  belief  that  we  are 
listening  to  the  *  ipsissima  verba '  of  persons 
once  alive. 

Besides,  the  delight  which  the  poet  him- 
self experiences  in  tracking  the  intricacies 
of  thought  has  caused  him  to  overlook  the 
most  obvious  rules  of  art,  and  is  the  cause 
of  the  enormous  length  of  *  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.*  All  the  characters  are  analysed 
with  the  sajne  minuteness.  Thus,  besides 
having  to  listen  to  the  Count,  Caponsacchi, 
and  Pompilia,  the  chief  actors  in  the  story, 
we  are  obliged  to  hear,  at  equal  length,  the 
version  of  one  half  Rome,  who  believed 
Guido ;  of  the  other  half,  who  believed  his 
wife;  of  a  certain  logical  *Tertium  Quid,' 
who  believed  partly  in  neither,  partly  in 
both ;  of  the  Count's  advocate,  of  Pompi- 
lia's  advocate,  of  her  confessor,  and  finally 
of  the  Pope.  The  same  story  is,  in  fact, 
told  ten  times  over,  and  a  subject  which 
might  have  been  properly  extended  to  five 
acts  is  swelled  into  four  volumes.  And  this, 
though  the  question  debated  is  the  right  of 
a  husband,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
kill  his  wife,  and  though  Mr.  Browning  has 
himself  told  us  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
before  the  debate  begins  ! 

But  is  the  poet's  own  object  attained  ? 
Do  we  really  seem  to  be  listening  to  the 
*  dramatis  personaa'  of  a  previous  age  of 
existence?  In  spite  of  the  ingenuity  and 
real  insight  which  is  often  displayed  in  the 
various  monologues,  the  speakers  do  not 
appear  to  us  in  the  very  least  to  resemble 
natural  men  and  women.  They  remind  us 
rather  of  fossil  bones  skilfully  constructed 
with  human  shapes,  into  which  Mr.  Brown- 
ing throws  his  voice  like  a  ventriloquist. 
Not  one  of  them  speaks,  as  we  imagine  the 
man  he  is  meant  for  would  have  spoken 
under  the  circumstances.  This  is  partly  the 
fault  of  the  monologue,  for  there  are  few 
positions  in  society  in  which  one  man  is 
allowed  to  monopolise  conversation.  Be- 
sides some  of  the  speakers  are  only  in  a 
position  to  soliloquise,  the  lawyers  not  being 
allowed  to  plead  vivd  voce,  and  the  Pope 
merely  thinking  to  himself.  To  such  straits 
is  Mr.  Browning  reduced  in  this  respect, 
that  when  he  comes  to  the  Fisk,  Pompilia's 
advocate,  he  represents  him  as  a  man  so 
self-conscious  as  to  stand  before  a  glass,  and 
try  the  effect  of  his  speech  when  recited 
aloud.  This  is  surely  a  wanton  misrepre- 
sentation of  character,  for  such  a  piece  of 
vanity  would  only  be  natural  in  the  case  of 
one  who  was  really  expecting  an  audiepce. 

But  throughout  every  speech  wo  are 
always  aware  of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing.    Each  speaker  (even  Pompilia,  who 


cannot  read  or  write)  is  a  master  of  ment 
analysis,  employs  the  most  grotesque  figur 
of  speech,  reports  every  observation  th; 
anybody  ever  made  to  him  verbatim,  ar 
wearies  his  audience  with  intolerable  detail 
If  Mr.  Browning  had  had  to  tell  the  stoi 
of  the  Trojan  war,  he  would  have  begu 
with  Leda's  eggs,  and  would  probably  h^i 
analysed  the  shells.  Never  were  speake 
so  tedious  as  his.  Does  the  Roman  gos?i 
mention  the  dagger  with  which  the  murd< 
was  committed,  he  will  be  at  once  remindt: 
of  the  ingenious  master  who  made  tl 
handle,  and  so  of  the  town  where  the  latt 
lived,  upon  the  climate  of  which  he  wi 
pass  a  few  criticisms  before  he  returns  to  tl 
point  from  which  he  digressed.  Coui 
Gruido  occupies  forty  lines  in  describing  \ 
the  judges  every  incident  connected  wit 
his  engagement  as  gentleman-in- waiting  1 
a  certain  cardinal,  who  has  absolutely  n< 
thing  to  do  with  the  story.  The  prisoner 
advocate,  by  way  of  showing  his  own  d^ 
mestic  and  playful  disposition,  opens  h 
monologue  with  the  following  pleasing  a< 
dress  to  his  son  • — 

*  Ah  my  Giactnto  !  he*s  no  ruddy  rogue. 

Is  not  Cinone  1  What !  to-day  we're  eight ! 
Seven  and  one's  eight  I  hope,  old  curly-pate 
Branches  me  out  his  verb-tree  on  his  slate 
Amo  -as  -avi  -atum  -are  -ans 
Up  to  aturus, — person,  tense,  and  mood, 
Quies  me  cum  suhjunctioo  (1  could  cry) 
And  chews  Corderius  with  his  morning  crusi 

Dogberry  and  Verges  are  very  excellei 
comical  characters,  but  were  there  no  oth< 
speakers  in  *  Much  Ado  about  Nothing '  m 
might  have  too  much  of  them.  Does  M 
Browning  really  think  we  can  endure  1  SO 
lines  of  the  same  kind  from  thb  insuflfcrabl 
old  chatterbox,  just  because  he  thinks  hii 
an  amusing  specimen  of  human  nature  i 
the  seventeenth  century  ?  But  perhaps  tl 
most  thoroughly  unnatural  piece  of  portrai 
painting  occurs  in  the  speech  of  Capor 
sacchi  at  the  trial,  who,  though  speaking  j 
white  heat  from  indignation,  yet  havin 
occasion  to  mention  a  speech  made  to  hii 
by  Conti,  a  fat  canon,  mimics  the  very  ton( 
and  gestures  that  the  latter  used : — 

*  At  vespers  Conti  leaned  beside  my  seat 

r  the  choir,  part  said,  part  sung,  *^  In  ex 

eel  -  ifw,'^ —  • 
All's  to  no  purpose ;  I  have  louted  low  ; 
But  he   saw  you  staring, — quia   «uJ---don 

incline — 
To  know  you  further  .... 
So  be  you  rational,  and  make  amends 
To  little  Light-skirts  yonder — in  %ecula 
Seculo  '  0  '0  '  orum,^ 

Any  one  can  see  here  that  Mr.  Brownin 
has  noticed  the  way  in  which  Roman  Cath< 
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ic  eccJesiastics  occasionally  perform  the  ser- 
Sce,  aDd  has  introduced  the   passage  to 

E3  the  figure  of  the  canon  as  life-luce  as 
ble;  but  to  suppose  that  Caponsacchi, 
I  so  deeply  moved,  would  have  tried  to 
sake  his  judges  laugh  by  such  mimicry,  is 
b  violate  alSce  propriety  and  nature.  A 
Iwch  like  this  shows  that  the  genius  of  the 
bthor  of  *  The  Ring  and  the  Book '  is  not 
jsaDy  dramatic.     He  regards  his  characters 

Lso  many  mental  phenomena,  and  as  a 
iral  consequence    he  speaks  for  them 
kmself. 

'  Mr.  Browning's  language  naturally  adapts 
l^lf  to  the  bent  of  his  thought  As  it 
ibis  object  to  show  ordinary  things  from 
k  extraordinary  point  of  view,  the  style 
lliich  he  employs  is  almost  always  the  gro- 
The   thought   which  he  expresses 


bque. 
loften 


often  commonplace,  but  it  is  so  tossed  and 

feted  about  by  the  poet's  ingenuity,  that 
reader  at  first  sight  fails  to  decipher  the 
R&DlDg,  and  when  he  masters  it  he  natu- 
%  enough  doubts  whether  it  can  be  so 
bple  as  he  had  hitherto  supposed.  We 
k  in  fact,  only  account  for  the  admiration 
iiich  many  readers  profess  to  feel  for  Mr. 
bwning's  difficult  style  by  referring  it  to 
^  self-complacency  which  is  felt  after  the 
Iccessfal  solution  of  a  puzzle.  The  most 
Bticeable  feature  in  this  poet's  manner  is, 
^  think,  his  abundant  use  of  metaphor,  a 

^1  by  which  he  contrives  ingeniously  to 
ise  and  enliven  the  frequent  homeli- 
tes  of  his  thought.  *  Fifine  at  the  Fair' 
Nsts  of  a  number  of  clever  paradoxes, 
pcidated  by  an  equal  number  of  those 
^Btrations  which  Plato  calls  *  myths.'  For 
Nance,  the  speaker  in  the  monologue  hav- 
^  exhibited  great  delight  at  the  charms  of 
I  strolling  dancer,  his  wife  not  unnaturally 
kests;  but  her  husband,  after  complain- 
C  with  a  shrug,  that  women  never  can 
wmprehend  mental  analysis,'  explains,  with 
fcite  tact,  in  a  parable  which  extends 
per  some  sixty  or  seventy  hues,  that  his  feel- 
%  for  his  wife,  as  compared  with  Fifine,  is 
this  relative  value  for  a  picture  of  Raphael 
id  a  sketch-book  of  Dor6.  The  compli- 
•wrt  is,  of  course,  irresistible,  and  the  lady 
pacified.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Browning's  own 
lind  metaphor  frequently  stands  for  argu- 
«nt.  Thus  he  seems  fully  to  have  satisfied 
f^lf  of  the  soundness  of  his  dramatic 
tinciples,  when  he  has  shown  how  exactly 
*»Ilel  they  are  to  the  work  of  a  goldsmith 
'  niaking  a  ring.  His  metaphors,  we  need 
^  say,  are  always  ingenious,  or  they  would 
>t  be  hift,  but  they  are  too  often  merely 
^h  and  extravagant  Take,  for  instance, 
^  figure  by  which  Caponsacchi  indicates 


the  universal  loathing  and  isolation  which 
will  be  Guido's  lot  if  he  be  acquitted. 

*  And  thus  I  see  him  slowly  and  surely  edged 
Off  all  the  table-land  whence  life  up-springs, 
Aspiring  to  be  immortality, 

As  the  snake  hatched  on  hill- top  by  mis- 

chance, 
Despite  his  wriggling,  slips,' slides,  slidders 

down 
Hill -side,  lies  low  and  prostrate  in  the  smooth 
Level  of  the  outer-place,  lapsed  in  the  vale.' 

This  is  meant,  of  course,  to  be  the  vivid 
rhetoric  of  an  indignant  man,  but  there  is 
nothing  impressive  in  the  figure.  We  see 
little  in  common  between  the  snake's  posi- 
tion and  Guido's  except  their  discomfort; 
the  simile  is,  in  short,  not  forcible,  but  sim- 
ply violent 

With  regard  to  his  idiom  and  versifica- 
tion, all  Mr.  Browning's  tendencies  are  to- 
wards— decomposition.  War  is  declared 
with  the  definite  article  and  the  relative  pro- 
noun, and  any  preposition  is  liable  to  lose 
its  final  letter  on  the  shghtest  provocation. 
We  should  Hko  to  know  Mr.  Browning's 
authority  for  cutting  ofi*  the  final  *  n '  in 

*  on.'  Shakespeare  has,  of  course,  familiar- 
ised us  with  such  abbreviations  as  *  i'the ' 
for  *in  the,'  and  <o'the'  for  'of  the,'  but 
the  practice  is  not  sufficiently  euphonious  to 
be  frequently  admitted  in  modem  poetry, 
much  less  extended.  As  the  most  far- 
fetched metaphors  are  employed  to  illustrate 
the  most  common  thoughts,  so  the  most 
out-of-the-way  words  are  in  favour  simply 
because  they  are  strange,  and  the  mere 
jingle  of  sound  is  sometimes  the  sole  ex- 
cuse for  an  entire  line,  as — 

*Thus    wrangled,   brangled,   jangled,   they   a 
month.' 

Mr.  Browning's  metre  is  blank  verse,  but 
of  a  kind  which  is  only  distinguished  from 
prose  by  its  jerks  and  spasms.  The  sober 
iambic  road  of  the  normsd  metre  is  not  suffi- 
ciently adventurous  for  one  who  loves  to 
make  poetical  travel  accessible  only  to  the 
Livingstones  of  literature.  At  every  third 
line  we  are  tripped  up  on  a  point  of  emphasis, 
or  are  brought  to  a  halt  before  a  yawning 
chasm,  which  can  only  be  cleared  by  a  fly- 
ing anapajst  In  short,  throughout  a  com- 
position so  bulky  as* The  Kin^  and  the 
Book,'  we  fear  we  should  find  it  hard  to 
select  one  paragra]^  which  might  serve  as 
a  model  of  good  English,  or,  indeed,  one 
which  is  free  from  flie  marks  of  violence 
and  eccentricity. 

The  failure  of  so  remarkable  a  work  as 

*  The  Ring  and  the  Book,' — for,  in  spite  of 
its  ingenuity  and  power,  a  failure  it  certainly 
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is, — should  be  a  warning  to  all  who  think 
that  by  mere  force  of  intellect  they  can  alter 
the  law8  of  poetry.  Genius,  insight,  and  wit 
strive  in  vain  against  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind.  The  old  dramatists  were 
right.  Shakespeare,  with  his  wide  and  prac- 
tical intelligence,  knew  that  action  was  the 
test  of  character.  His  purpose  was  there- 
fore to  represent  an  action,  in  which  the 
actors  should  express  themselves  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  spectators  might  feel  was  just 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Browning,  on 
the  other  hand,  brimful  of  modem  scepticism, 
asks,  *  What  is  action  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  a  fact  in  itself?  How  many  pros  and 
cons  there  are  for  everything  that  is  done  ! 
Admitting  that  a  thing  can  only  be  true  in 
one  way,  in  how  many  different  ways  will  it 
present  itself  to  different  minds,  and  who 
shall  determine  which  is  the  truth  \  Again, 
how  perishable  is  action  !  llie  great  Roman 
murder  case  was  once  known  over  the  world, 
and  where  is  the  memory  of  it  now  ?  There 
is  nothing  real  but  the  soul  of  man,  whose 
laws,  discoverable  by  mental  analysis,  are  so 
unchanging,  that,  by  an  h,  priori  construction 
of  motives,  the  past  can  be  recovered  in 
it  reality.'  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  could  this  be  done  it  would  not  be 
worth  doing  in  poetry.  Poetry,  when 
serious,  seeks  only  wliat  is  really  great  or  per- 
manent, and  the  thoughts  of  any  characters, 
however  curious,  on  a  murder  however  cele- 
brated, are  not  equal  to  the  dignity  of  verse. 
But,  in  any  case,  the  effect  which  we  are 
promised  does  not  follow ;  the  poetical 
illusion  is  not  created ;  for  the  characters 
represented  are  not  living  creatures,  but 
phases  of  the  writer's  own  mind,  dressed  in 
antique  costume.  The  work,  whatever 
admiration  we  may  feel  for  its  ingenuity 
and  daring,  is  not  the  work  of  a  poet,  but 
of  a  metaphysician,  or,  if  Mr.  Forman  will, 
of  a  psychologist* 

*  This  article  was  in  type  before  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Browning's  last  poem,  *  Red  Cotton  Night- 
cap Country/  There  is,  however,  nothing  in 
this  poem  to  make  us  modify  our  remarks  on  the 
analytical  method.  Given  certain  tragic  facts,  a 
man  induced  to  hum  off  his  hands,  and  finally 
to  throw  himself  headlong  from  a  tower,  to  find 
the  mental  forces  that  produced  these  terrible 
results.  Such  is  the  poet's  scheme.  A  conflict 
between  animal  passion  and  superstitious  belief 
might  of  course  be  represented  in  a  French  patho- 
logical drama,  nor  are  there  wanting  in  Mr. 
Browning's  poem  passages  which,  occurring  in 
such  a  play,  would  be  powerfully  effective.  But 
for  a  poet  to  conduct  us  as  commentator  through 
the  whole  history  of  a  suicide.^rom  his  birth  to 
his  death,  giving  paradoxical  keys  to  his  most 
ordinary  actions,  disguising  commonplace  under 
misty  metaphors,  rambling  into  endless  trains  of 
grotesque  reflection,  and  finally,  after  several 


We  have  so  lately  discussed  the  merits  of 
the  last  *  school '  of  poetry  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Forman,  has  any  *  prospects,'  that  we 
shall  now  only  examine  briefly  its  theory  of 
composition.  *  The  Preraphaelites,'  as  we 
learn  from  our  critic,  were  originally  a 
brotherhood,  banded  together  for  the  main 
tenance  and  propagation  of  two  cardinal 
principles.  By  the  first  of  these,  we  are 
told  *  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  simplicity  of 
nature  was  to  be  enforced  (sic)  in  writing 
poetry.'  By  all  means.  We  nave  not  a 
word  to  say  against  such  an  excellent  piece 
of  despotism,  though  we  find  something 
slightly  comical  in  these  brethren,  thrice 
sworn  to  die  in  defence  of  what  we  should 
have  thought  a  self-evident  truth.  But  when 
we  come  to  examine  what  the  Preraphaelites 
mean  by  *  Nature '  the  entire  aspect  of  the 
question  changes.  Nature,  in  their  voca- 
bulary, signifies  a  violent  hatred  of  custom 
in  every  form,  customary  action,  customary 
thought,  customary  feeling ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  an  equally  strong  persuasion 
of  their  own  personal  infallibility.  We  arc 
accustomed,  for  instance,  to  consider  that 
the  everyday  matters  of  life,  being  of 
trivial  importance,  can  find  no  place  in 
serious  poetry.  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  persuade  us  that  there 
is  real  poetry  in  tea- cups,  nosegays,  gloves, 
and  pap-boats,  because  these  arc  the  acces- 
sories of  Domestic  Love,  who  makes  all 
things  beautiful.  We  are  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate love  in  poetry  with  ideas  of  romance. 
A  sin  against  Nature,  says  Mr.  Woolner ;  the 
enlightened  reader  ought  to  interest  himself 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  courtship,  provided 
the  lover  be  a  metaphysician,  and  his  mistress 
die  in  the  course  of  the  poem.  He  accord- 
ingly, in  *  My  Beautiful  Lady,'  chronicles  for 
us  every  incident — and  these  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  varied, — in  a  course  of  true 
love — and  this  seems  to  have  run  exceed- 
ingly smooth, — which  extends  itself  over  a 
hundred  and  seventy  pages.  We  are  told 
how  the  lady  walked  in  a  wood ;  how  she 
picked  a  flower ;  bow  she  heard  a  bell  toll ; 
we  are  even  informed  of  the  topics  of  the 
lovers'  conversation : — 

thousand  lines,  to  land  us  in  the  conclusion  that 
the  man  put  an  end  to  himself,  not  because  he  was 
mad  but  because  he  was  distracted — all  this  re- 
minds us  of  nothing  so  much  as  Tony  Lumpkin's 
famous  midnight  drive  of  five-and-twenty  miles 
'round  the  house,  and  round  the  house,  and 
never  touching  the  house.'  *  I  first  took  them 
down  Feather  Bed  Lane,  we  where  stuck  fast 
in  the  mud :  I  then  rattled  them  crack  over  the 
stones  of  Up-and-Down  Hill :  I  then  introduced 
them  to  the  gibbet  on  Heavy-Tree  Heatji:  and 
from  that  by  a  circumbendibus  I  fairly  lodged 
them  in  the  hor8e-pomi>,.at  the  bottom  (k  the 
fifa^^en/  Digitized  by  CjOOglC  / 
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'  I  recollect  her,  puzzled,  asking  me 
What  that  strange  tapping  in  the  wood  might 
be. 
I  told  of  gourmand  thrushes,  which, 
To  feast  on  morsels  oozy  rich, 
Cracked  poor  snails*  curling  niche.* 

TVe  know  not  whether  to  wonder  most 
at  the  audacity  of  poets  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  poetry  can  exist  in  petty  ob- 
jects, which  become  ridiculous  when  treated 
IS  of  importance,  or  at  the  credulity  of 
those  readers  who  accept  this  ungrammati* 
cal  doggerel  as  poetry,  simply  because  they 
are  assured  it  is  composed  on  true  princi- 
ples of  art  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
the  most  efficacious  method  of  imposing  on 
that  scepticism  which  springs  from  igno- 
Mce  is  dogmatism.  Throughout  the  poe- 
try of  the  I*reraphaelites  the  personal  pro- 
■Doan  *I*  is  almost  always  present.  They 
write  like  solitaries,  to  whom  everything  in 
the  external  world  appears  in  a  private  and 
particular  light,  and  everything  in  their  own 
minds  seems  of  public  importance.  They 
I  forget  the  character  attributed  to  those  who 
^measure  themselves  by  themselves,  and  com- 
|pare  themselves  with  themselves,  and  hence 
j  their  style  is  full  of  that  ill-concealed  ego- 
Ltism,  which  can  only  be  checked  by  an  in- 
^lohi  sense  of  humour,  or  by  contact  with 
I  tie  actual  world.  We  cannot  account  for 
.the  publication  of  the  following  poem,  en- 
L^tled  *  The  Woodspurge,'  by  Mr.  Rossetti, 
;the  founder  of  the  school,  except  by  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  the  work  of  one  whose  every 
l^tought  appears  to  him  worth  recording  : — 

'  The  wind  was  dead,  the  wind  was  still, 
Shaken  out  loose  from  tree  and  hill ; 

'     I  had  walked  on  at  the  wind*s  will ; 

i     I  sat  now  for  the  wind  was  stilL 

I     Between  my  knees  my  forehead  was ; 
My  lips  drawn  in  said  not  Alas  I 
My  hair  was  over  in  the  grass ; 
My  nake4  ears  heard  the  day  pass. 

My  eyes  wide  open  had  the  run 

Of  some  ten  weeds  to  rest  upon ; 

Among  those  ten,  out  of  the  sun, 

The  woodspurge  flowered  three  cups  in  one. 

From  perfect  grief  there  need  not  be 
Wisdom  or  even  memory. 
One  thing  then  learned  remains  to  me ; 
The  woodspurge  has  a  cup  of  three.* 

We  are  not  so  matter  of  fact  as  to  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Rossetti  simply  intended  the 
pablic  to  be  informed  how  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  fact  in  botany.  Nor  do 
^^  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  profundity 
of  the  conclusion  in  the  two  first  lines  of 
the  last  stanza,  though  we  venture  to  doubt 
whether  a  man  absorbed  in  *  perfect  grief  * 


would  have  been  so  conscious  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance.  But  one  thing  is  plain. 
Mr.  Rossetti  does  not  understand  that  what 
chiefly  strikes  the  reader's  fancy  in  these 
lines  is  the  very  distinct  portrait  of  a  gentle- 
man, seated  on  the  grass,  with  his  head  be- 
tweeh  his  knees,  and  a  prodigiously  fine 
growth  of  hair.  Would  Mr.  Rossetti  think 
it  fitting  for  any  man  so  to  expose  his  pri- 
vate grief  in  real  life  ?  If  not,  why  should 
it  be  permissible  in  poetry  ? 

The  second  principle  of  the  Preraphae- 
lites  is  that  *  poetry  should  be  conceived  in 
the  spirit,  or  with  the  intent,  of  exhibiting 
a  pure  unaffected  style.'  This  is  marvellous 
enough.  Imagine  the  *  Iliad,'  *  Paradise 
Lost,'  a  satire  of  Dryden,  or  a  lyric  of  Ilcr- 
rick,  conceived  for  the  purpose  of  *  exhibit- 
ing a  style ! '  But  we  have  here  a  symptom 
of  the  growth  of  that  technicalism,  which  is 
the  peculiar  characteristic  of  modem  poetry. 
Almost  all  contemporary  verse-writers  seem 
to  form  their  style  first  and  to  insert  their 
thought  afterwards.  In  the  work  of  the 
Preraphaelites  the  tendency  manifests  itself 
in  two  ways.  One  is  the  reproduction  of 
those  special  and  well-defined  external  forms, 
which  poets  in  other  ages  have  used  to  em- 
body the  particular  thoughts  of  their  own 
day.  In  a  recent  article  we  pointed  out 
how  Mr.  Rossetti  dresses  ji  K  Dante,  and 
comes  abroad  crowned  ^ith  aureoles,  and 
beset  with  Loves,  in  the  midst  of  railways, 
newspapers,  mechanics'  institutes,  and  credit 
niobiliers.  This  incongruity  to  plain  minds 
produces  an  absurd  effect,  but  the  extreme 
elaboration  of  Mr,  Rossetti's  style  provokes 
the  warmest  admiration  from  critics  like 
Mr.  Forman.  *  In  these  translations '  (says 
our  author,  descanting,  in  his  usual  dithy- 
rambic  manner,  on  a  work  of  Mr.  Rossetti's) 

*  we  constantly  meet  passages  which,  setting 
aside  the  thought  or  sentiment  conveyed^  are 
beautiful,  musical,  aromatic  («ic),  whatever  , 
you  like  to  call  it,  of  their  own  nature,  by 
virtue  that  is  of  their  combination  of  sound.' 
A  good  line  in  poetry  is  one  which  expresses 
a  just  thought,  in  the  best  way  possible  in 
metre.  Byron's  lines  on  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, for  instance,  are  extremely  poetical, 
because  they  convey  noble  and  masculine 
sentiment  in  language  of  appropriate  har- 
mony. In  the  works  of  Mr.  Rossetti,  and 
still  more  in'^Mr.  Swinburne's,  we  often  meet 
with  passages,  as  Mr.  Forman  says,  of  per- 
fect vocal  narmony,  but  they  are  generally 

*  versus  inopes  rerum,'  the  thought  or  feel- 
ing expressed  being  so  meagre,  that  we  de- 
rive little  pleasure  from  them  beyond  the  , 
mere  jingle  of  the  words.     The  ear  is  pleased 
at  the  eipense  of  the  reason. 

The   other  manner    in  whiQ]^C^@^mC 
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rapbaelitcs  *  exhibit  simplicity  of  style ' 
amounts  to  nothing  else  than  the  'Art  of 
Sinking  in  Poetry/  The  delicate  percep- 
tion which  Mr.  Rossetti  often  displays  of  the 
ralue  of  sound,  does  not  save  him  from  in- 
tolerable meanness  of  style  where  he  means 
to  be  particularly  simple.  In  a  poem  called 
*  My  Sister's  Sleep,'  he  revives  the  old  Eng- 
lish metre  to  which  Mr.  Tennyson  has  given 
celebrity  in  '  In  Memoriam.'  Now,  as  the 
feeling  of  this  piece  is  meant  to  be  Common, 
we  should  have  thought  it  would  rather 
have  found  expression  in  one  of  the  standard 
national  metres  than  in  a  measure  which, 
even  in  its  original,  is  clearly  the  result  of 
experiment  and  adaptation.  The  *  In  Me- 
moriam '  stanza  has  no  natural  pauses  like 
the  eights  and  sixes  of  the  ballad  metre,  so 
that  me  rhetorical  artifices  of  the  poet  are 
perceptible,  and  when  he  writes,  as  he  sup- 
poses, simply,  he  writes  quasi-prose.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  a  specimen  stanza : — 

'  I  had  been  sitting  up  some  nights, 

And  my  tired  mind  felt  weak  and  blank ; 
Like  a  sharp  strengthening  wine  it  drank 
The  stillness  and  the  broken  lights.' 

In  this  stanza,  the  first  two  lines  are  only 
simple  because  they  are  mean.  The  two 
last  are  not  simple  at  all,  but  full  of  affecta- 
tion. The  passage  has  none  of  that  pathos 
of  memory  which  constitutes  the  charm  of 
Cowper's  lines  on  his  mother's  picture ;  the 
minuteness  of  the  recollection  is  felt  to  bo 
so  much  unnecessary  personality.  Here  is 
another  stanza  in  the  same  poem,  absolute 
prose  from  first  to  last,  with  the  exception 
of  the  single  rhyme,  which  is^  consequently 
entirely  out  of  place : — 

*  Just  then  in  the  room  over  us 

There  was  a  pushing  back  of  chairs ; 
As  some,  who  had  sat  unawares 
So  late,  now  heard  tlje  hour,  and  rose.'' 

We  should  have  thought  it  impossible  to 
praise  writing  of  this  kind.  Mr.  Forman, 
however,  finds  a  subtle  touch  of  poetry  in 
the  second  line,  which,  instead  of  sinking 
to  the  lowest  depth  of  meanness,  appears 
to  express  *an  incident  of  muffled  sound,' 
intended  to  help  Hhe  dead-still  action  of 
the  poem.'  So  hopelessly  do  men  lose 
themselves  when  they  leave  the  light  of 
their  natural  taste  to  follow  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  of  metaphysics  I 

We  have  t«ien  a  rapid  survey  of  the 
chief  forms  of  contemporary  poetry,  and 
have  pointed  out  what  we  consider  its  radi- 
cal faults.  We  make  no  apolo^  for  not 
dwelling  on  its  beauties,  or  for  challenging 
poetical  reputations  of  long  standing.  For 
the  first  there  b  no  need,  and  for  the  second, 


it  is  not  the  fame  of  this  or  that  poet,  but 
the  interests  of  English  poetrv  itself,  which 
are  involved  in  the  issue.  Sound  Englbh 
poetry  must,  as  we  believe,  be  the  expression 
of  vigorous  native  thought  in  the  most  suit- 
able native  idiom.  Our  contemporary  poe- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  has  ceased  to  be 
representative;  it  no  longer  expresses  the 
common  experience  of  men,  but  su^ests 
only  the  private  views  of  the  poet  on  the 
subject  he  selects.  The  poet  is  therefore 
prone  to  two  grave  errors  in  the  conception 
of  his  poems;  he  either  selects  subjects 
which  in  themselves  are  incapable  of  poetical 
expression,  or,  if  the  subject  chosen  be  pro- 
per, he  presents  it  in  an  unnatural  and  dia- 
proportioned  form.  He  is  also  chargeable 
with  serious  faults  of  expression,  in  so  far  as 
by  his  technical  devices  he  makes  language, 
which  is  the  vehicle  of  thought,  more  note- 
worthy than  the  thought  which  is  conveyed. 
It  remains  to  consider  the  cause  of  the  pri- 
vate position  which  the  poets  occupy,  and 
of  the  sects  into  which  they  are  divided. 

And  first  let  us  hear  Mr.  Forman's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  those  *  schools '  which 
he  has  so  ingeniously  classified,  and  which 
he  admires  so  much. 

*  Poetry,'  he  says,  *  does  not  it  is  true  pre- 
sent that  compact  appearance,  which  the 
Elizabethan  drama  got  from  a  national  cohe- 
rence of  sentiment  and  habit  Still  the 
esthetic  in  Man  is  probably  as  strong  now  in 
this  country  as  it  was  in  any  other  age  and 
place,  though,  from  the  lack  of  a  universal 
ideal  of  life,  the  ideal  in  art  is  special  to  each 
great  artist.  This  comes  from  tne  disintegra- 
tion of  society,  which  has  gone  on  for  a  long 
while,  breaking  and  breaking  old  ideas,  and 
institutions,  and  forms  of  thought ;  and  the  so- 
cial upbuilding  is  still  to  do.' 

Mr.  Forman,  therefore,  maintains  that  the 
divisions  of  poetry  reflect  faithfully  the 
divisions  of  society.  Let  us  assume,  for  the 
sake  of  aigument,  that  his  description  of  the 
time  is  correct,  and  that  England  is  strug- 
gling to  emerge  from  a  condition  of  anarchy 
resembling  that  of  a  South  American  Re- 
public ;  this  would  in  no  way  explain  the 
poetical  phenomena  which  he  describes.  A 
nation  does  not  change  its  character  and 
language  with  its  laws.  We  do  not  find 
that  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  poets  under 
the  CsBsars,  aired  new  ideals  of  life,  or  re* 
vived  aboriginal  metres;  we  know,  on  the 
contrary,  that  they  accepted  the  circum- 
stances of  their  time,  and  developed  the  hex- 
ameter handed  down  to  them  by  Lucretius, 
Lucilius,  and  Catullus,  their  republican  pre- 
decessors. Nor,  except  in  poetry,  is  there 
any  trace  in  our  own  country  of  those  radical 
divisions  of  feeling  and  language  which  Mr. 
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Forman  suggests.  In  Parliament,  Bar,  and 
Pulpit  our  tongue  is  still  used  with  purity, 
and  sometimes  even  with  eloquence.  The 
daily  newspapers  do  not  resort  to  dialects  to 
express  their  political  differences ;  indeed, 
we  doubt — proh  pudori — whether  there  is 
better  representative  English  to  be  read  than 
in  the  leading  articles  of  the  *  Times  *  during 
the  Session  of  Parliament. 

If,  then,  we  must  explain  the  existence  of 
oar  poetical  sects  otherwise  than  by  the 
change  in  the  constitution  of  society,  we 
know  of  no  cause  to  which  we  can  so  naturally 
refer  it  as  to  the  change  of  principle  in  the 
poets  themselves.  Poetry  is  by  nature  the 
most  social  and  the  least  technical  of  the 
arts.  It  is  local,  patriotic,  it  may  even  be 
provincial,  but  it  is  nowhere  private.  There 
is  neither  mystery  nor  monopoly  in  its 
themes.  Its  noblest  forms  have  had  a  po- 
pular origin.  It  has  afforded  materials  for 
the  genius  of  the  dramatist  in  the  religious 
holiday  show,  and  in  the  rude  horseplay  of 
a  coQntry  feast.  "When  the  epic  poet  opens 
his  subject,  he  announces  it  to  his  audience 
as  a  matter  with  which  they  are  all  acquaint- 
ed, and  invokes  the  aid  of  the  Muse  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  worthy  form.  The  feelings  to 
which  the  old  lyric  poets  appeal  with  im- 
perishable freshness  are  simple  and  few,  be- 
cause they  are  common.  The  satirist  takes 
his  theme  from  the  vices  or  follies  of  his 
countrymen.  Nay,  the  very  artificialities  of 
society  are  the  poet's  opportunity,  and  true 
genius  has  created  a  form  of  immortal  verse 
to  preserve  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet,  the 
fortunes  of  the  card-table,  and  the  '  conduct 
of  a  clouded  cane.' 

Modem  poetry  has  changed  all  this. 
Instead  of  a  genial  companionship  in  thought 
and  feeling  with  his  fellow  men,  the  poet 
now  starts  from  a  basis  of  solitude  and  separa- 
tion. When  Wordsworth,  the  great  herald 
of  the  *  new  departure '  was  meditating  *  The 
Excursion,'  he  retired,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
preface,  into  his  native  mountains  to  com- 
pose '  a  philosophical  poem,  containing  views 
of  Man,  Nature,  and  Society,  and  to  oe  en- 
titled "  The  Recluse,"  as  having  for  its  sub- 
ject the  sensations  and  opinions  of  a  poet 
living  in  solitude.'  In  this  seclusion  the 
modem  poet  himself  becomes  the  centre  of 
the  universe;  he  treats  his  subjects  not  as 
they  are  presented  to  the  common  intel- 
ligence, but  as  they  appear  to  his  own  reflec- 
tion. He  leaves  the  world  of  men  for  a 
world  of  ideas,  in  which  hiB  every  thought 
appears  valuable,  and  hiz  feelings  alone  seem 
to  be  true.  To  minds  wrapped  in  self-con- 
templation, even  the  necessity  of  external 
themes  disappears,  and  the  poets,  like  the 
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stars, — ^to  use  the  image  of  Wordsworth's 
most  distinguished  disciple, — 

'  Demand  not  that  the  things  without  them 
Yield  them  love,  amusement,  sympathy.* 

Such  philosophic  apathy  is  indeed  attainable 
by  few,  but  elsewhere  the  attitude  of  the 
poet  towards  society  is  one  of  contempt  and 
antagonism.  The  unenlightened  body  of 
their  countrymen  is  dubbed  by  them  Philis- 
tine; a  name  the  more  terrible  because,  in 
its  English  application,  we  have  never  yet 
found  the  man  who  knew,  precisely  what  it 
meant  *Go  hang  yourselves  all,'  says  the 
modem  poet  with  Malvolio,  *you  are  idle 
shallow  knaves ;  I  am  not  of  your  element ; 
you  shall  know  more  hereafter.' 

Now,  the  poet  having  taken  up  this  isolated 
position,  what  effect  will  his  principles  have 
upon  his  work  ?  Where  will  he  select  his 
subjects,  and  what  will  be  the  character  of 
his  style?  This  question  is  answered  in  a 
very  different  manner  by  two  distinct  sets  of 
modem  poets,  whom,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, we  will  call  Philosophers  and  Ar- 
tists. Let  Wordsworth  speak  for  the 
first: — 

*  The  sum  of  what  was  said  is,  that  the  poet 
is  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  men  by  a 
greater  promptness  to  think  and  feel  without 
immediate  external  excitement,  and  a  greater 
power  in  expressing  such  thoughts  and  feelings 
as  are  produced  in  that  manner.  But  these 
passions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  are  the  general 
passions,  thoughts,  and  feelings  of  men.  And 
with  what  are  they  connected  ?  Undoubtedly 
with  our  moral  sentiments  and  animal  sensa- 
tions, and  with  the  cause  which  excites  them, 
with  the  operations  of  the  elements,  and  the 
appearances  of  the  visible  universe,  with  storm 
and  sunshine,  with  the  revolutions  of  the 
seasons,  with  cold  and  heat,  vnth  loss  of  friends 
and  kindred,  with  injuries  and  resentments, 
gratitude  and  hope,  fear  and  sorrow.  These 
are  the  sensations  of  other  men,  and  the  objects 
which  interest  them.  The  poet  thinks  and 
feels  in  the  spirit  of  human  passions.  How 
then  can  his  language  differ  in  any  material 
degree  from  that  of  all  other  men,  who  feel 
vividly  and  think  clearly  ?  It  might  be  praned 
that  it  is  impossible.'   ' 

Here,  then,  is  a  distinct  theory  of  what 
poetical  conception  and  expression  ought  to 
be.  Now,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  defini- 
tion, we  entirely  agree  with  the  principle 
there  stated,  but  we  think  it  is  evident  that 
Wordsworth's  application  of  the  principle  is 
quite  different  from  what  his  words  naturally 
imply.  Though  the  subjects  which  he 
enumerates  are  doubtless  treated  in  his  verse, 
they  are  to  him  subjects  not  for  representa- 
tion, but  reflection.  Throughout  the  whole 
range  of  his  poetry,  we  fail  to  recall  any 
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single  figure  resembling,  in  its  action  and 
passion,  the  person  of  a  social  being.  He 
treats  not  of  things,  but  of  their  causes. 
Nothing  in  his  ver^  is  presented  to  us 
directly;  everything  is  seen  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  philosophical  thought 
Poetry  with  him  meant  Philosophy  in  metre. 

With  regard  to  Wordsworth's  theory  of 
style,  it  should  be  remembered  that  his  pre- 
face, from  which  we  quote,  is  directed  as  an 
attack  against  those  poets  who,  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  had  reduced  the 
English  classical  style  to  mere  verbiage.  So 
far  as  his  criticism  is  aggressive  it  is  telling 
and  true.  But  his  hatred  of  artificiality  led 
him  into  extreme  principles,  which,  if  fully 
applied,  would  destroy  all  the  pretensions  of 
Poetry  to  be  called  an  art.  As  conceived 
by  Wordsworth,  poetry  is,  in  its  expression, 
separated  from  prose  by  the  faintest  line  of 
demarcation.  Yet  it  is  plain  that  the  mere 
use  of  metre  makes  the  language  of  the  poet 
differ,  in  a  very  '  material  degree,'  from  the 
language  of  other  men.  There  are  certain 
subjects  and  thoughts  which  can  be  express- 
ed in  verse  far  better  than  in  prose  :  there 
are,  again,  other  themes  which  no  amount 
of  metrical  artifice  could  render  poetical. 
But  of  the  use  of  rhetoric  in  verse,  Words- 
worth seems  to  have  had  no  conception,  and 
though  he  professes  to  observe  in  his  lan- 
guage the  laws  of  metre,  we  can  remember 
few  passages  in  his  poems  where  he  impress- 
es us  by  the  music  of  his  numbers.  Assured 
of  the  poetical  nature  of  his  own  thoughts, 
he  believed  that  they  would  spontaneously 
take  a  fit  form  of  words.  His  influence  on 
the  course  of  poetry  was  therefore  entirely 
democratic,  and  tended  to  level  those  natural 
distinctions  which  separate  verse  from  prolse. 
In  his  poetical  style  he  often  reminds  us  of 
Eolanji's  appearance  at  court  in  woollen 
stockings  and  shoe-strings.  He  is  always 
truly  simple ;  we  need  not  say  he  is  often 
eminently  noble;  but  he  is  not  seldom 
merely  rustic.  Ilis  solitary  habits  led  him 
to  form  an  exa^erated  estimate  of  his  most 
c&ual  thoughts ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  re- 
member that  he  composed  a  poem  in  fourteen 
books  on  the  development  of  hi^  own  mind, 
that* we  can  possibly  understand  how  the 
author  of  *  Laodamia '  can  also  have  been 
the  author  of  *  Peter  Bell'  and  *  The  Idiot 
Boy.' 

Now  as  in  the  mind  of  Wordsworth  the 
whole  value  of  poetry  lay  in  the  thought,  so 
our  living  poets,  running  into  exactly  the  op- 
posite extreme,  hold  that  all  which  is  impor- 
tant is  the  expression.  Society  is,  generally 
speaking,  as  essential  to  men's  intellectual 
health  as  to  their  material  prosperity.  The 
ordinary  mind  which  seeks  to  exist  upon  it- 


self wDl  starve.  The  principles  of  Words- 
worth could  only  have  maintained  them- 
selves in  times,  when  the  greatness  of  ex- 
ternal action  had  stimulated  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  the  powers  of  individual  thought 
and  feeling.  But  the  magnitude  and 
novelty  of  the  events  which  marked  the  great 
Revolutionary  era  have  disappeared  in  our 
time,  and  the  thoughts  *  of  a  recluse  on  Man, 
Nature,  and  Society,'  are  not  now  likely  to 
be  very  memorable.  Our  poets,  indeed,  still 
speak  as  philosophers,  but  the  fuel  for  their 
fire  has  gone,  and  they  do  but  cover  the 
want  of  the  inner  glow,  by  the  splendour  of 
their  language  and  verse.  Poetry  in  the 
view  of  the  second  great  class  of  poets, 
whom  we  have  called  Artists,  has  come  to 
be  identical  with  the  creation  of  Form.  We 
are  for  ever  hearing  the  hackneyed  phrase, 
*  Art  for  the  sake  of  art,'  applied  to  poetry, 
and  throughout  his  book  'bli.  Forman  speaks 
of  the  poet  as  an  artist,  classifying  him 
directly  with  the  painter,  the  musician,  and 
the  sculptor,  as  if  the  other  arts  were  precisely 
the  same  as  the  poet's  in  their  nature  and 
function.  Phrases  and  theories  of  this  kind 
all  point  to  the  spread  of  technicalism  in 
poetry;  to  the  tendency,  that  is,  to  exalt 
language  at  the  expense  of  thought  Look 
where  we  may,  we  find  little  besides  word- 
painting,  alliteration,  the  revival  of  old  forms, 
the  construction  of  new  metres^  and  it  seems 
to  be  generally  believed  that  any  thought, 
however  mean,  can  be  transmuted  into  po^rv 
in  the  crucible  of  style.  The  ambition  of 
every  poet  is,  not  to  express  a  good  thought 
in  the  most  appropriate  manner,  but  to  put 
a  thought  into  such  a  curious  form  of  words, 
as  no  poet  has  conceived  before.  Hence 
Mr.  Forman's  schools. 

Now  this  tendency  of  modem  poetry,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  is  a  palpable  ill 
Poetry  is  catholic,  and  has  neither  sects  nor 
schools.  The  *  individuality '  of  the  modem 
poet,  as  his  flatterers  call  it,  is  not  a  sign  of 
vigour,  but  of  corruption  and  decline,  fatal 
alike  to  the  manliness  of  our  thought  and 
the  purity  of  our  language.  As  far  as 
poetry  is  concerned,  we  may  adapt  the  words 
of  Norfolk  :— 

*The  language  we  have  learned  these  thousand 

years, 
Our  native  English,  now  we  must  forego ; 
For  now  our  tongue's  use  is  to  us  no  moT^ 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  lute, 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cased  up, 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hand, 
"Who  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony.' 

For  this  evil  there  will  be  no  cure  but  the 
restoration  of  a  sound  standard  of  national 
taste.  It  must  be  once  more  acknowledged 
that  it  shows  ignorance  and  bad  taste  to  be 
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carried  away  by  the  mere  sound  of  words ; 
tliat  it  is  the  right  of  every  reader  to  reason 
on  what  he  reads  with  severity,  and  his  duty 
to  understaiid  before  he  admires.  It  must 
be  understood  that  poetry  does  not  lie  in 
mere  curiosities  of  language;  that,  for  in- 
stance, champagne  does  not  become  poetical 
when  described  as  'the  foaming  grape  of 
eastern  France,'  and  that  to  call  the  sacra- 
mental cup  Hhe  chalice  of  the  grapes  of 
God,*  is  an  impurity  both  of  taste  and  of 
English.  On  this  matter  every  reader,  who 
has  studied  the  literature  of  his  country, 
ought  to  be  a  judge.  *  There  are  many,'  says 
Diyden,  '  who  understand  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  yet  are  ignorant  of  their  mother  tongue. 
The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English 
arc  known  to  few  ;  'tis  impossible  even  for  a 
good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them 
without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education,  long 
reading  and  digesting  of  those  few  good 
anthors  we  have  among  us,  the  knowledge  of 
men  and  manners,  the  freedom  of  habitude 
and  conversation  with  the  best  company  of 
both  sexes ;  and,  in  short,  without  wearing 
off  the  rust  he  has  acquired  while  laying  in 
a  stock  of  learning.'  Since  Dryden's  time 
the  number  of  good  authors  has  largely  in- 
creased, and  our  language  is  still  used  with 
parity  in  society.  It  ought  not,  therefore, 
to  be  so  *  difficult  to  understand  the  purity 
of  English,  and  critically  to  discern  not  only 
good  writers  from  bad,  but  also  to  distinguish 
that  which  is  pure  in  a  good  author  from 
that  which  is  vicious  and  corrupt  in  him.' 

Above  all  it  should  be  jequired  that  the 
subjects  chosen  be  of  a  kind  to  appeal  to  the 
bead  and  the  heart  of  every  educated 
Englishman.  We  might  learn  a  lesson  on 
tbis  point  from  our  forefathers,  whom  the 
modern  «  dilettanti'  affect  to  despise.  Noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  to  hear  ignorant 
depreciation  of  what  is  broadly  called 
eighteenth-century  taste  and  poetry,  and  that 
both  were  limited,  and  in  some  respects  ar- 
tificial, we  readily  admit  But  the  men  of 
the  Restoration  and  of  Queen  Anne's  time 
knew  the  kind  of  poetry  of  which  their  age 
was  capable,  and  the  form  in  which  it  could 
^t  be  expressed,  and  in  consequence  their 
writing  is  intelligible  and  readable  at  the 
present  day.  As  for  ourselves  we  are  so 
doubtful  of  our  own  taste — nay,  so  sceptical 
pf  our  own  feelings — ^that  we  are  liable  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  every  species  of  literary 
Diasquerade  and  mumming.  Our  poets  seek 
to  reflect  for  us  the  feehng  of  every  age  ex- 
cept our  own.  We  have  nothing  really  in 
common  with  the  reUgious  sentiments  of 
^reek  tragedy.  There  is  little  of  any  kind 
left  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  it  is 
senseless  to  try  to  recover  what  is  gone. 


We    cannot,    like    the    Elizabethan   poets, 

*  warble  a  native  woodnote  wild '  in  an  age 
which  is  already  over-civilised ;  and  when 
Mr.  Tennyson  says  that  he  *  sings  but  as 
the  linnet  sings,'  it  is  plain  that  he  deceives 
himself.  If  poetry  is  to  live,  we  must  have 
a  poetry  reflecting  our  own  life  and  thought. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  Do  the 
materials  for  such  poetry  exist  ?  Mr.  Morris 
unhesitatingly  answers  there  are  none ;  we 
live  in  *  an  empty  day.'  So  long  as  society 
is  active  and  language  pure,  we  shall  refuse 
to  believe  in  the  justice  of  this  taunt ;  but 
until  a  poet  arises  to  '  show  the  very  age  and 
body  of  the  time  his  form  and  pressure,'  we 
shall  have  to  endure  it  Meantime  we  are 
led  to  ask  how  it  is  that  a  poet  can  affirm 
that  there  is  nothing  worth  writing  of  in 

*  the  actions  of  men,  their  hope,  their  fear, 
their  pleasure.'  Undoubtedly  there  are  ob- 
vious difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  poet  iu 
search  of  living  themes.  In  an  age  of  paper, 
when  public  opinion  embodies  itself  in  an 
outward  form,  the  realities  of  individual  life 
and  feeling  are  apt  to  disguise  themselves, 
while  the  facilities  of  travel  help  to  level 
those  local  features  which  give  such  character 
to  our  earlier  poetry.  But  these  are  only 
modifying  causes.  They  deprive  life  of  its 
outer  garb  of  picturesquencss  and  romance, 
but  they  cannot  destroy  poetry,  whose  abode 
is  in  the  human  heart. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  production  of 
plain  and  direct  poetry  is  the  almost  invinci- 
ble prejudice  that  all  poetry  must  be  neces- 
sarily embodied  in  a  romantic  form.  All 
modem  poetry  has  doubtless  taken  this  fonn. 
Now  by  the  term  Romanticism  we  mean  to 
denote,  not  so  much  the  love  of  purely  fanciful 
images  of  liberty  and  marvel,  as  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  imagination  on  the  domain  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  application  to  established 
society  of  ideas  springing  out  of  a  sentimental 
desire  for  a  lawless  and  primitive  freedom. 
Sur  Walter  Scott  has  described  with  his  usual 
felicity  the  effects  of  this  habit  upon  a  cha- 
racter like  Waverley,  secluded  by  circum- 
stances from  society,  and  weakened  in  judg- 
ment by  indiscriminate  excursions  through- 
out the  whole  field  of  literature.  But  to 
such  an  extent  has  this  spirit  now  spread 
that,  so  far  from  being  recognised  and  de- 
plored as  a  disease  prejudicial  alike  to  tast6 
and  common  sense,  it  is  regarded  as  part  of 
the  poetical  temperament.  A  person  of  a 
visionary  and  abstracted  turn  is  now  called 
at  choice  *  romantic'  or  *  poeticaL'  In  the 
summary  of  last  year's  events  we  find  Mazzi- 
ni's  character  described  by  a  writer  in  the 

*  Times'  as  that  of  *  a  poet  or  a  prophet 
rather  than  of  a  statesman.'  We  know  not 
why  these  should  be  considered  distinct  and  > 
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incompatible  varieties  of  mind.  Milton,  the 
greatest  of  English  poets,  was  a  statesman 
and  controversialist,  and  the  practical  wisdom 
running  through  Shakespeare's  plays  gives 
evidence  of  an  intelligence  not  inferior  to 
Bacon's  own.  Again,  how  small  a  portion  of 
great  English  poetry  can  be  called  romantic 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  word! 
The  reason  of  this  is  plain.  Romanticism 
expresses  the  aspiration  of  natural  as  opposed 
to  civil  liberty.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the  mind, 
which  cannot  find  room  for  its  energies  to 
expand  in  active  life,  and  which  therefore 
turns  its  gaze  inward,  or  transforms  itself  in 
a  world  of  books.  It  takes  no  root  in  a  com- 
munity whose  action  is  at  once  great  and 
free.  No  symptoms  of  the  temper  are  visi- 
ble in  the  commonwealths  of  Athens  and 
Rome,  where  it  was  open  to  the  best  intellects 
to  find  free  expression  in  public  aflOiirs ;  nor 
for  the  same  reason  are  there  before  this  cen- 
tury any  traces  of  it  in  England.  Such  ap- 
parent indications  as  exist  in  the  shape  of 
the  amatory  sonnets  and  conventional  pasto- 
ralism  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  or  the  conceits 
of  Cowley's  school,  merely  represent  a  tem- 
porary taste  for  fashionable  exotics;  they 
are  not  the  growth  of  the  English  mind. 

Romanticism  in  England  is  an  importation 
from  the  continent.  The  true  cradle  of  the 
spirit  was  despotic  France ;  its  great  original 
representative  is  Rousseau ;  its  typical  works 
are,  in  France,  *  La  Nouvelle  H^loise,'  and  in 
Germany  '  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  both  of 
which  sprang  out  of  that  introspective  mood 
which  is  reflected  in  Rousseau's  own  filthy 
*  Confessions.'  The  spirit  of  individual 
liberty,  here  first  apparent,  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  that  vast  body  of  philosophy,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  sentiment  which  grew  in  France 
during  the  eighteenth  century.  When  finally 
the  energy  of  all  this  brooding  thought,  ope- 
rating on  an  oppressed  people,  found  deli- 
very m  the  French  Revolution,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  pent  up  forces  of  centuries  had  dis- 
charged themselves  upon  a  single  age.  The 
huge  battles  that  followed,  the  overthrow  of 
so  many  thrones,  the  sudden  elevation  of  so 
many  individuals  before  obscure,  thesplendid 
courage,  and  the  wild  adventure  of  the  period, 
seemed  indeed  to  have  introduced  a  new  era 
of  Romance.  It  was  the  dramatic  aspect  of 
the  Revolution  which  struck  the  imagination 
of  the  energetic  and  adventurous  English 
race,  and  expressed  itself  with  true  national 
force  in  the  roving  genius  of  Byron  and  the 
patriotic  chivalry  of  Scott  But  the  dreamy 
and  altogether  unpractical  pretensions  of 
French  idealism  found  no  favour  with  the 
English  mind.  To  the  clear  and  sceptical 
intelligence  of  Byron,  curiously  introspective 
as  he  was  and  open  to  the  power  of  romantic 


passion,  the  prophecies  of  the  infinite  im- 
provement of  the  human  race  sounded  like 
idle  tales.  The  English  aristocracy,  long 
used  to  the  art  of  government,  braced  by 
real  liberty,  and  schooled  in  the  style  of  tii'e 
great  classical  authors,  rejected  with  con- 
tempt the  products  of  French  and  German 
sentimentalism.  There  is  no  better  reflection 
of  the  national  mind  of  the  period  than  in 
the  pages  of  *  The  Anti-Jacobin,'  particularly 
the  excellent  parodies  of  *  The  Knife-grinder' 
and  'The  Rovers.'  This  strong  national 
antipathy  serves  to  explain  the  ferocity  with 
which  the  critics  of  that  day  attacked  the 
writings  of  those  poets  who  were  most  influ- 
enced by  French  ideas. 

Time,  however,  has  avenged  the  poets. 
It  has  required  but  the  lapse  of  a  generation 
to  naturalise  habits  of  thought  once  so  un- 
congenial, and  to  set  up  as  the  sole  standard 
of  poetry  writings  upon  which  the  criUcs 
had  laid  their  ban.  The  doctrine  of  the 
moral  progress  and  ultimate  perfection  of 
man  is  now  the  first  article  of  faith  with  Eng- 
lish Liberalism.  Of  the  early  nineteenth- 
century  poets  those  who  are  most  in  favour 
with  our  contemporary  critics  are  Words- 
worth and  Shelley,  rather  than  Byron,  the 
poets  of  ideas,  not  the  poet  of  action.  The 
causes  of  this  great  revolution  in  taste  it  is 
difiScult  at  present  to  explain.  Much  of  it 
may  doubtless  be  referroa  to  the  transfer  of 
power  from  the  upper  to  the  middle  classes. 
The  poets  of  the  last  century  were  the  repre- 
sentatives, or  the  clients,  of  a  body  bom  and 
bred  to  government;  tiey  wrote  in  times 
when  England,  with  an  imperial  policy, 
played  a  great  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world,  and  the  atmosphere  of  their  poetry  is 
therefore  public  and  social  But  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  when  the  foreign  politics  of  England 
are  expressed  in  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention, when  at  home  society  itself  acknow- 
ledges no  standard  but  that  of  competitioD, 
it  is  hard  for  the  individual  to  recognise  any 
interests  which  are  higher  and  wider  than 
his  own.  In  such  a  community  the  eager 
and  imaginative  mind  is  inclined  to  take  re- 
fuge in  its  own  ideas,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
that  ominous  abstention  from  politics  which 
is  beginning  to  mark  the  professors  of 
modem  *  Culture.' 

But  the  historian  will  understand  the  pro- 
gress of  events  better  than  ourselves.  He 
will  have  to  determine  why  the  most  unro- 
mantic  society  that  ever  existed  pleases  itself 
with  likening  its  own  feelings  to  those  of  the 
knight-errant ;  he  will  explain  why  the  lite- 
rary portion  of  a  nation,  whose  genius  lies  in 
practical  thought  and  action,  has  given  itself 
over  to  the  study  of  poetical  metaphysics ; 
and  he  will  perhaps  oe  able  to  anderstand 
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why  we  have  rejected  the  masculine  standard 
of  classical  simplicity  for  the  caprices  of 
French  idealism,  and  like  Democritas  have 
^cxclttded  sane  poets  from  Helicon.'  Mean- 
time we  can  see  for  ourselves  that,  though 
the  spirit  of  romance  has  extended  its  area, 
it  has  lost  its  inspiration*  The  revival  of 
cMvalric  poetry  has  indeed  outlasted  the  age 
of  modem  adventure,  but  in  a  literary,  no 
longer  in  a  living  form.  Marmion  and  Wil- 
liam of  Delorame  are  replaced  by  King 
Arthur.  The  poetical  creed,  which  carried 
along  many  minds  with  the  force  of  religion, 
has  petrified  into  ritualism.  Instead  of  the 
enthosiastic  rhapsodies  of  Shelley, -we  have 
the  splendid  but  meaningless  music  of  Mr. 
Swinburne,  with  his  Herthas,  his  Hymns,  his 
litanies,  and  his  Lamentations.  Other 
writers,  failing  any  longer  to  find  in  modern 
society  the  images  of  romance,  have  turned 
back  to  the  forms  of  the  past,  and  have  re- 
duced poetry  to  such  mere  furniture  and  cos- 
tume, as  picturesque  sonnets  h,  la  Dante,  or 
sta^  *  properties '  after  the  Early  English. 
Truly  to  those  who  look  on  life  and  poetry 
with  these  eyes,  the  present  must  indeed  be 
*an  empty  day.' 

Nothing  is  so  likely  to  recruit  the  ex- 
hansted  powers  of  our  poets  as  the  admis- 
sion of  fresh  air  from  the  outer  world. 
There  is  no  lack  of  fit  subjects.  Human 
nature  as  viewed,  not  indeed  by  the  kaleido- 
scope of  ideas,  but  by  the  standard  of  ex- 
perience and  religion,  affords  a  field  as  rich 
now  as  it  proved  to  the  Roman  satirist. 
The  authors  of  '  Adam  Bede '  and  *  Mai-tin 
Chnzdewit'  have  not  found  the  present  a 
barren  age.  The  aspect  of  men  and  things, 
^e  are  told  by  modern  exquisites,  is  vulgar 
and  prosaic : — 

*  Sed  quid  magis  Heracleas, 
Aut  Diomedeas,  aut  mugitum  labyrinthi  V 

^Vhy  should  we  turn  in  preference  to  the 
legends  of  the  Round  Table,  or  the  dreams 
of  an  Earthly  Paradise?  Themes  of  public 
interest  are  certainly  not  wanting.  It  is  in- 
conceivable that  Englishmen,  with  feeling 
^d  imagination,  should  continue  to  regard 
themselves  as  mere  material  atoms,  and  not 
as  actors  in  the  history  of  a  country,  the 
love  of  which  moved  Milton,  Republican  as 
he  was,  to  celebrate  the  feudal  glories  of 

An  old  and  haughty  nation,  proud  in  arms.* 

The  political  and  religious  issues  of  our 
time  are  not  less  momentous  then  when  Dry. 
den  wrote  <  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  and 
'.The  Hind  and  the  Panther.'  Or  if  it  be 
jaid  that  the  interests  of  men  have  extended 
beyond  the  bounds  of  country,  why  cannot 
the  poet  look  on  life  with  the  same  clear 


sense  that  manifests  itself  through  the  force 
and  passion  of  *  Childe  Harold '  ?  It  is  not, 
however,  for  the  critic  to  dictate  subjects  to 
the  poet ;  the  duty  of  the  former  is  to  re- 
quire that  whatever  subject  be  represented 
in  poetry,  its  treatment  shall  be  generally  in- 
telligible, and  that  the  poet's  language  be 
plain  and  pure.  Let  only  this  much  be  accom- 
plished, and  poetry,  instead  of  an  enervating 
article  of  luxury,  will  again  become  a  na- 
tional power. 


Art.  IL — History  of  ike  Church  of  France, 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Henley  Jervis,  M.A.  ^ 
voK     London,  1872. 

In  the  wide  undulating  plains  between  Treves 
and  Cologne,  on  the  rising  ground  across 
which  ran  the  ancient  Roman  road  joining 
those  two  great  outposts  of  the  Empire, 
may  stiU  be  seen  the  old  fortress  of  Zulpich, 
on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of  Tolbia- 
cum.  In  the  plain  which  lies  between  this 
hill  and  the  range  of  the  Eifel  was  fought 
the  battle  between  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
which  determined  the  dominion  and  the 
faith  of  the  mighty  country  which  from  the 
victorious  tribe  received  the  glorious  name 
of  France.  In  the  crypt  of  the  small  parish 
church  is  shown  the  spot  where  Clovis,  ac- 
cording to  the  promise  made  to  Clotilda, 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  and  in  the 
church*  itself  are  preserved  two  tablets, 
sent  there  by  the  First  Napoleon,  of  which 
one  records  the  sacred,  one  the  secular,  char- 
acter of  the  great  event : — 

*  Tolbiacum,  CIodovfiBi  victoria  insigne,  Fran- 
coriim  fortuna,  et  Imperi  incunabula.' 

*Hic,  ut  fama  loci  est,  sacris  primum  in- 
stinctust  undis,  Clodovaeus  de  Germanis  victor 
votum  solvit  merito  a.d.  496.' 

So  it  was.  On  the  one  hand  in  that  early 
conflict  was  seen  the  beginning  of  the  long 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany  which 
from  Tolbiac  through  the  glories  of  Rocroy 
and  Fontenoy,  through  the  shades  of  Blen- 
heim and  Sedan,  has  been  the  main  thread 
of  the  military  history  of  the  French  mon- 
archy ;  was  seen  also  the  foundation  of  that 
magnificent  aristocracy  which,  as  has  been 
well  said,  came  in  with  Clovis  in  the  fifth 


*  This  lower  church  is  in  a  very  rude  Norman 
Btvle,  and  is  described  bj  an  abbot  of  Prun  in 
840  as  then  existing  with  two  altars,  one  of  St. 
Peter,  the  other  of  St.  Denys.  Now  there  are 
only  two  vacant  niches. 

f  The  scene  of  the  baptism  is  contested  be- 
tween Tolbiac  and  Rheims.  The  spot  alleged  at 
Tolbiac  is  in  the  niche  now  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  Z 
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ccDtory,  and  went  out  with  the  Emigrants  in 
the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  that  first  conversion*  was  shadowed 
forth  the  future  history  of  the  Church  of 
France.  There  was  already  manifest  in  the 
female  influeuce  of  Clotilda  the  origin  of  the 
long  line  of  illustrious  women  who,  for  good 
or  evil,  have  swayed  Jhe  religious  passions 
of  France  through  Fredcgonde,  through 
Blanche,  through  Joan  of  Arc,  through 
Chantal  and  Guyon  and  Maintenon,  down  to 
the  Empress  Eugenie.  There  was  already 
heard  in  the  cry  of  Clovis,  as  he  listened  to 
the  story  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  outburst  of 
French  chivalry — *Had  I  been  there  with 
my  valiant  Franks,  would  I  not  have  avenged 
Him  I '  There  was  already  witnessed,  in  the 
ready  response  to  th6  address  of  Remigius, 
the  rapid  reaction  of  French  sentiment  from 
paganism  to  Christianity,  from  Christianity 
to  infidelity.  *Bow  thy  head,  Sicambrian 
chief  —  bum  what  thou  hast  adored,  and 
adore  what  thou  hast  burned.^  There  was, 
combined  with  this  submissive  acceptance 
of  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  ecclesiastic, 
the  intimate  union  of  French  religion  with 
French  patriotism  and  nationality,  which 
formed  the  basis  of  Gallicanism,  and  which 
still,  after  the  death  of  Gallicanism,  shows 
itself  in  the  endeavour  throughout  the  world 
to  identify  the  interests  of  Catholicism, 
worldly  or  spiritual,  with  the  advancement 
of  French  dominion. 

The  secular  results  of  this  great  event  we 
leave  on  one  side — *  the  Kingdom  of  France,' 
which,  according  to  the  saying  whether  of 
Maximilian  or  of  Grotius,  'was  the  finest 
tiling  under  the  sun,  next  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.'  But  the  theological,  the  ecclesi- 
astical aspect  of  that  kingdom,  which  gave 
to  its  Princes  the  titlef  of  the  *Mo8t  Chris- 
tian King,'  and  of  the  *  Eldest  Son  of  Chris- 
tendom '  —  which  gave  them  a  canonical 
stall  in  the  Cathedral  of  St  John  Lateran, 
which  claims  the  Redeemer  for  its  Dean, 
and  for  itself  the  title  of  Mother  and  Mis- 
tress of  all  Churches — is  in  itself  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  a  separate  consideration. 

The  Church  of  France — with  Charlemagne 
for  its  protector  at  one  end  of  its  history, 
and  Napoleon  at  the  other  end,  and  the 
Grand  Monarque  between  them,  with  Louis 
IX.  for  its  saint  and  Louis  XL  for  its  hypo- 
crite, with  its  Abelard  and  its  Bernard  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  with  its  mighty  preachers 

*  A  carious  indication  of  the  ecclesiastical 
character  of  the  place  remains  in  the  institution 
of  a  rural  chapter  in  one  of  the  side  chapels, 
called  '  Christianity/  as  being  the  oriji^iDal 
Christendom  of  the  country,  of  which  the  head 
is  Decanus  Christianitatis  (as  at  Exeter). 

t  Not,  however,  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. 


in  the  seventeenth  century ;  a  C*hurch  which 
can  boast  of  having  prodnced  the  greatest 
theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  most 
philosophic  theologian  of  Catholicism ;  a 
Church  illustrated  by  the  splendid  virtues  of 
St  Francois  de  Sales  and  of  St.  Vincent  Dc- 
paul,  and  darkened  by  the  ambition  of  Riche- 
lieu and  the  vices  of  Dubois;  a  Church 
which  has  embodied  itself  in  the  majesty  of 
Rheims,  the  soaring  height  of  Amiens,  the 
glory  of  Chartres ;  a  Church  which  has  pro- 
voked the  heroic  endurance  of  the  Hugue- 
nots under  the  persecution  of  the  Dragon- 
nades,  and  sustained  the  spirit  of  the  Royal- 
ist clergy  under  the  Reign  of  Terror— this 
is  a  theme  which  might  well  fire  any  eccle- 
siastical historian  who  would  endeavour  to 
give  to  so  vast  and  varied  a  story  its  proper 
place  in  Christendom. 

Yet  we  believe  that  the  first  English  book 
on  the  subject  that  has  appeared  is  that 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of  oor 
pages.  We  shall  have  occasion  frequently 
to  diflfer  from  Mr.  Jervis  in  the  rapid  survey 
which,  taking  advantage  of  its  opportune 
publication,  we  intend  to  give  the  Gallican 
Church.  But  he  has  the  singular  merit  of 
having  studied  in  original  sources  the  whole 
of  this  tangled  tissue  of  grandeur  and  of  ruin, 
and  having  ably  presented  in  one  compact 
outline  the  frame-work  of  the  history  which 
each  reader  can  fill  up  for  himself  by  follow- 
ing out  the  many  lines  of  thought  which 
are  indicated  through  these  condensed  and 
carefully  written  annals. 

I.  We  will  first  give  a  brief  account  of 
what  is  technically  called  "  GralUcanism," 
which,  whilst  it  stamps  a  peculiar  character 
on  the  Church  of  France,  is  full  of  lessons 
for  all  Churches.* 

The  principle  of  Gallicanism  (in  other 
words  of  the  liberty  of  a  National  Church), 
'amidst  whatever  contradictions  and  ambigui- 
ties, was  exhibited  in  France  in  forms  which, 
though  coloured  by  its  local  circumstances, 
are  clear  and  unmistakable. 

The  most  general  shape  which  it  assumed 
was  the  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  Gen- 
eral Councils  to  Popes.  Although  it  was 
quite  open  for  Councils,  no  less  than  Popes, 
to  override  the  national  distinctions  of  par- 
ticular Churches,  yet  they  afforded  a  chanw 
of  the  representation  of  different  nationali- 
ties which  would  be  almost  entirely  lost  un- 
der the  sole  government  of  an  individual 


*  In  this  review  we  have  thought  it  morepro- 
fitable  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  agreeable  to  tlie 
author,  to  use  his  facts  and, even  his  language 
freely,  without  stopping  at  every  turn  to  expr<*« 
our  disagreement  on  the  points  where  we  tbin^ 
his  views  erroneous.  ^Ip 
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Pontiff.  This  was  the  fixed  opinion  of  Ger- 
8on  and  his  colleagues. 

*  "The  Church  is  better  than  the  Pope;  be- 
aase  the  Pope  is  made  for  the  Church ;  now, 
ts  Aristotle  teaches,  the  end  is  superior  to  the 
means.  The  Church  is  more  honourable  than 
the  Pope;  for  Christ  multiplies  upon  her  gifts 
and  graces  without  number,  which  cannot  be 
said  of  the  Pope.  The  Church  is  stronger  than 
the  Pope ;  since  the  gates  of  hell,  that  is,  the 
vices  and  heresies  of  mankind,  have  never  pre- 
vailed against  her;  whereas  they  have  often 
prevailed  against  the  Pope.  The  Church  is 
more  steadfast  in  the  faith  than  the  Pope ;  for 
the  Pope  has  sometimes  departed  from  the 
feith,  which  can  never  be  the  case  with  the  uni- 
versal Church.  The  Church  lawfully  assembled 
can  in  certain  cases  arraign,  condemn,  and  even 
depose  the  Pope ;  because,  since  the  Pope  ac- 
quires his  power  from  the  Church,  the  Church 
can  deprive  him  of  it,  should  it  be  abused.  The 
Church,  represented  by  a  General  Council,  has 
more  authority  than  the  Pope,  because  the 
Coancil  can  frame  decrees  which  the  Pope  is 
bound  to  observe."  ** 

It  was  from  this  determination  to  uphold 
the  authority  of  General  Councils  against 
1  the  Pope  that  even  the  great  concessions  to 
:  the  French  Church  granted  by  the  Concordat 
'  of  Bologna,  were  for  a  time  repudiated  by 
f  the  Parliament  of  France,  because  it  omitted 
t  all  mention  of  the  decrees  of  Constance  and 
r  Basle,  hy  which  that  authority  had  been 

established. 
I     But  this  protest  against  the  See  of  Rome 
i  —though  until  the  fatal  submission  of  the 
French  Bishops  in  1871,  it  lingered  as  the 
last  remnant  of  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  true 
I  French  Church — ^was  but  a  small  portion  of 
the  Galilean  liberties. 
Even   the  very  Council  of  Bourges,  in 
!  which  the  decrees  of  Constance  were  ac- 
cepted, insisted  on  the  right  of  the  French 
Church  to 

'"adapt  those  deci'ees  to  the  usages,  circum- 
stances, and  requirements  of  the  French  realm 
and  nation."  So  that  it  appears,  on  the  whole, 
that  while  the  French  professed  great  zeal  on 
this  occasion  for  the  dogma  of  the  superiority 
of  a  General  Council  over  the  Pope,  the  princi- 
ple practically  illustrated  at  Bourges  was  that 
of  the  supremacy  of  a  Natwnal  Council  over 
every  other  ecclesiastical  authority. 't 

It  was  not  merely  the  authority  of  the  Epis- 
copate, but  of  the  French  nation,  which  the 
Kings  of  France  maintained  against  the 
Court  of  Rome.  It.  is  reported  that  on  oc- 
casion of  one  of  the  recent  manifestoes  of 
the  Comte  de  Chambord,  another  disting-uish- 
ed  Prince  of  the  same  House  observed, 
*The  Comte  de  Chambord,  like  his  ances- 
tors, has  his  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  Va- 


*  Jervig,  L  90. 


t  I.  98. 


tican ;  but  whereas  he  looks  at  the  Court  of 
Rome  only  to  admire  its  excesses,  they  looked 
at  it  to  guard  against  its  invasions.'  This  is 
perfectly  true.  The  reign  of  St.  Louis  was 
distinguished  for  his  strong  opposition  to 
the  assumptions  of  Rome,  the  more  remark- 
able in  a  Prince  so  eminently  religious.* 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction — which  is  common- 
ly ascribed  to  his  reign — although  it  con- 
tained but  one  direct  attack  on  Roman  ex- 
actions, is  in  it^  whole  tone  antipapal,  and 
accords  with  the  declaration  in  the  King's 
establishments,  *the  King  of  France  holds 
of  no  one  save  God  and  his  own  sword.' 
Henry  IV.,  even  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
zeal  as  a  convert,  was  urged  by  some  of  his 
ablest  counsellors  to  establish  the  Gallican 
Church  upon  the  footing  of  national  inde- 
pendence, under  the  presidency  of  a  patri- 
arch, nominated  by  himsclf.f  Richelieu 
supported  the  convocation  of  a  National 
Council,  to  settle  by  its  own  authority  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  Gallican  Church. 
Canonical  appointments  might  be  made,  it 
was  urged,  without  the  formality  of  institu- 
tion by  the  Pope ;  and  his  Holiness  ought 
to  be  plainly  informed  that,  if  the  bulls  for 
the  vacant  sees  were  not  at  once  forthcoming, 
France  would  dispense  with  them  altogether. 
And  it  was  even  believed  that  such  a  Council 
might  go  as  far  as  to  nominate  a  Patriarchate, 
which  should  be  filled  by  Richelieu  himself. 
An  TJltramontaneJ  attack  on  this  scheme 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  authorities 
of  Church  and  State.  The  Parliament  or- 
dered it  to  be  burnt  by  the  public  hangman ; 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  his  com  provin- 
cials branded  it  with  unanimous  censure,  as 
'false,  scandalous,  malicious,  and  injurious 
to  the  peace  of  the  realm.'§  Even  a  Jesuit 
writer,  under  Richelieu's  dictation,  maintain- 
ed that  the  appointment  of  a  Patriarch  by  a 
national  Church  is  by  no  means  a  schismati- 
cal  act ;  and  that  the  consent  of  the  Pope 
was  not  more  necessary  for  such  a  step  in 
France  than  it  had  been  in  ancient  times  for 
the  creation  of  the  patriarchates  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  Constantinople.  The  struggle  was 
continued,  even  against  the  Crown  and  Pope 


*  Robertson's  '  History  of  the  Church/  I.  444 
We  quote  Canon  Robertson's  history  with  a 
mingled  feeling  of  satisfaction  and  regret — with 
satisfaction  that  he  has  brought  so  interesting, 
careful,  and  impartial  a  work  down  to  the  peri^ 
of  the  Reformation  ;  with  regret  that  he  can  no 
longer  give  us  his  valuable  guidance. 

f  I.  202,  848. 

I  This  word,  as  is  well  known,  originally  was 
applied  to  the  northern  by  the  southern  nations  ; 
but,  in  the  present  times,  it  is  always  used  to 
designate  the  southern  or  Papal  views. 
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nnited,*  when  the  Parliament  contested  the 
Bull  TJnigenitus,  and  yet  more  when  it  re- 
pudiated the  attempt  of  Benedict  XIIL  to 
exalt  into  a  place  in  the  Breviary  the  legend 
of  S.  Hildehrand.t 

The  Bishop  of  Tournay,  who,  with  Bos- 
suet,  was  charged  with  drawing  up  the  official 
*  declaration  of  the  clergy  of  France '  on  ec- 
clesiastical authority,  maintained  that  not 
merely  individual  Popes,  but  the  Papal  see 
itself,  might  fall  into  heresy.  And  Bossuet, 
even  whilst  denying  this,  maintained  it  only 
by  the  adoption  of  the  fictitious  distinction 
between  indefectibility  and  infallibility,  and 
thus  alleged  that  whilst  the  see  of  Rome  be- 
ing always  Catholic  in  intention  can  never 
be  heretical,  each  individual  Pope  might  be 
in  error.J  In  this  spirit  the  declaration, 
which  was  ultimately  left  to  his  exposition, 
whilst  guardedly  cautious,  maintained  the  hi- 
dependence  of  sovereigns,  the  authority  of 
the  decrees  of  Constance,  and  the  depen- 
dence of  Papal  judgments  on  the  consent  of 
the  Church,  in  terms  which  alike  in  form 
and  spirit  are  entirely  contrary  to  the  recent 
decrees  of  the  Vatican. 

But  it  was  not  only  against  foreign  intru- 
sion that  GalUcanism  strove  to  guard  itself. 
The  rulers  of  the  French  State  and  Church 
were  too  far-sighted  to  think  that  the  only 
danger  to  the  peace  and  progress  of  a  coun- 
try arose  from  a  clerical  power  beyond  the 
Alps.  They  had  no  belief  in  the  modem*' 
doctrine  of  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State. 
Tliey  knew  that  the  Papacy  was  but  an  ex- 
aggerated form  of  the  ecclesiastical  preten- 
sions which  are  equally  perilous  everywhere. 
Accordingly,  from  the  very  first,  the  Kings 
of  France  adopted  the  same  independent 
position  towards  their  own  clergy  as  they 
adopted  towards  the  Roman  Pontiff.  "When 
the  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  in  the  name  of  the 
clergy,  desired  that  absolution  and  excom- 
munication should  be  enforced  by  civil  pen- 
alties. Saint  Louis  replied  that  it  was  for  the 
secular  courts  to  judge  whether  such  spiri- 
toal  sentences  were  just.§  Philip  the  lair, 
in  his  struggle  with  Boniface  VIIL,  based 
his  contention  on  grounds  much  larger  than 
the  particular  conflict  with  the  Pope,  which 
he  expressed  with  an  energy  of  expression 
and  breadth  of  scope  such  as  almost  antici- 
pated the  Statutes  of  Henry  VIIL  or  Eliza- 
beth. 

*  "  The  kings  of  France,"  he  said,  "  have  al- 
ways possessed  the  power  of  taking  necessary 
measures  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of 
the  realm  against  its  enemies.     The  Church 
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does  not  consist  of  the  clergy  only,  but  of    ^ 
laity  also.     Christ  purchased  freedom  ivouxj^k. 
and  from  the  yoke  of  the  ancient  law  for  clcT^  | 
and  laity  alike ;  and  therefore  the  clergy  lii    ve 
no  right  to  appropriate  to  themselves  cxcIuKj 
sively  that  liberty  which  belongs  to  the  whole  ^ 
Christian  body.'  "* 

The  decisive  blow  against  clerical  jurisdic- 
tion was  struck  by  the  institution  of  the  •  ap- 
pel  comme  d^abus,^  which  subjected  all  judi- 
cial acts  of  the  officers  of  the  Church  to  the 
revision  and  correction  of  secular  law.  The 
invention  of  this  expedient  has  been  attribu- 
ted to  the  redoubtable  Pierre  de  Cugni(^res ; 
at  all  events  it  originated  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  though  a  considerable  time 
elapsed  before  it  became  general.f  The  ap- 
pel  comme  (Tabus,  in  its  most  common  ac- 
ceptation, was  a  complaint  preferred  against 
the  ecclesiastical  judge,  on  the  plea  that  he 
had  exceeded  or  abused  his  legitimate  pow- 
ers.J  The  appeal  lay  to  the  Grande  Cham- 
bre  of  the  Parliament  in  civil,  and  to  the 
Chambre  de  la  Toumelle  in  criminal  actions ; 
its  effect  was  that,  when  admitted  by  the 
court,  the  case  was  thereupon  heard  and  ad- 
judged afresh,  such  adjudication  being 
final.§  The  clergy  in  their  assemblies  made 
repeated  remonstrances  on  this  subject  to  the 
Crown,  representing  that  the  practice  led  to 
contempt  and  hatred  of  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction, encouraged  vice,  shackled  and 
thwarted  the  administration  of  things  sacred, 
and  overburdened  the  consciences  of  the 
secular  judges.  At  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
appel  comme  (Tabus  was  vehemently  attacked 
by  theologians  of  various  nations,  and  was 
as  pertinaciously  defended  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Charles  IX.  of  France.  The  result 
was  that  it  was  maintained  in  full  vigour ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Crown,  having  once  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing so  effectual  an  engine  for  neutralising 
the  judicial  action  of  the  Church,  should  af- 
terwards be  induced  to  relinquish  it  Ac- 
cordingly, although  the  ancient  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  in  France,  like  the  rest  of  the 
mediaeval  organisation,  has  been  long  swept 
away,  the  usage  of  the  appel  comm^  d^abus 
has  survived  to  our  own  times.  The  Coun- 
cil of  State,  like  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  England,  has  still, 
though  not  so  consistently  or  firmly,  main- 
tained through  all  the  revolutions  of  France 
its  supremacy  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 

This  brings  us  to  another  example  of  the 
determined  attitude  of  the  Church  of  France 
towards  the  demands  of  the  clergy.  The 
Council  of  Trent  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
like  the  Council  of  the  Vatican,  we  may  add 
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I  like  tbe  numerous  clerical  synods  of  all 
I  Churches  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  the 
stroDghold  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  It 
was  on  this  very  account  the  stumoling-stone 
and  rock  of  offence  to  the  true  supporters  of 
the  Galilean  Church.  Not  Jortin,  in  his  fa- 
mous satire  on  the  General  Councils  of  the 
early  ages,  saw  more  clearly  into  the  secret 
springs  which  guide  such  assemblies,  or  de- 
nounced them  more  vigorously  than  the 
French  Ambassador,  whose  plain  language 
is  too  strong  for  our  modem  Anglican  eccle- 
siologists.     Pibrac,  we  are  told, 

*  enlarged  on  the  manifold  snares  and  artifices 
by  which  the  great  Tempter  would  seek  to 
blind  the  understanding  and  corrupt  the  hearts 
of  those  then  assembled  in  consultation  on  the 
aflBiirs  of  the  Church.  Self-interest,  servility, 
sloth,  worldly-mindedness,  duplicity — such, 
according  to  this  unceremonious  monitor,  were 
the  special  dangers  which  beset  them."^ 

He  warned  the  fathers  to  remember  that 
they  were  individually  responsible  as  judges 
of  aJl  the  questions  which  might  be  brought 
before  them.  His  colleague,  De  Lansac, 
was  reported  to  have  begged  that  no  ground 
might  be  given  for  a  rumour  which  he  had 
heard,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  despatched 
from  Rome  to  Trent  in  the  courier's  port- 
manteau. The  Galilean  Bishops — with  that 
timidity  which  has  so  often  destroyed  their 
rnfluence  in  later  times — expressed  their  hos- 
tility not  by  action,  but  by  absence  from  ac- 
tion. But  the  ambassadors  still  contended, 
and  in  at  least  one  essential  point  of  disci- 
pline, that  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds, 
they  succeeded  in  retaining  the  witness  to  its 
ose  by  entering  a  special  plea  for  the  preser- 
vation of  one  of  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
kings  of  France,  who  were  accustomed,  from 
ttme  immemorial,  to  receive  the  cup  on  the 
day  of  their  coronation.f 

When  the  extreme  clerical  party  in  the 
same  Council  put  forward  the  extravagant 
pretensions  *  for  the  reformation  [in  other 
words  for  the  control]  of  secular  princes,' 
the  proceeding  was  keenly  resented  by  the 
Court  of  France.     The  young  king  Charles 

'  denounced  it  to  his  ambassadors  as  an  attempt 
to  "pare  the  nails  of  sovereigns,  while  it 
lengthened  those  of  the  priests."  He  ordered 
them  to  protest  against  it  with  the  utmost  vi- 
gour, and  to  retire  from  the  Coimcil  if  it  were 
not  withdrawn.  Upon  this,  Du  Ferrier  put 
forth  all  his  energies  in  a  spirited  effort  of 
r^nonstrance.  He  recounted  the  exertions 
made  by  the  kings  of  France  for  ages  past  to 
obtain  a  real  reform  of  the  Church  and  its 
niinisters,  and  showed  how  that  work  had 
hitherto  been  systematically  eluded.   His  mas- 
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ter  was  amazed,  he  said,  that  the  fathers  should 
suggest  measures  which  manifestly  tended  to 
subvert  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Gallician 
Church,  and  to  injure  the  authority  of  the 
Most  Christian  kings,  who  had  made  laws  for 
the  government  of  eclesiastics  within  their  own 
dominions,  which  laws  had  been  approved  by 
successive  popes,  and  were  in  accordance  with 
the  decrees  of  (Ecumenical  Councils.  No  such 
mighty  progress  had  as  yet  been  made  at  Trent 
in  the  work  of  reforming  the  Church,  that  the 
Council  should  overstep  its  proper  province, 
and  undertake  the  correction  of  secular  magis- 
trates.'* 

Du  Ferrier's  protest  was  successful.  The 
French  Bishops,  according  to  their  usual 
policy,  fled,  but  the  ambassadors  of  all  the 
nations  remained,  and  insisted,  and  the 
scheme  was  dropped. 

When  at  last  tiie  Decrees  of  Trent  were 
promulgated,  only  seven  French  Bishops  were 
there  to  sign  them  ;  and  the  King  and  the 
Parliament  at  once  declared  it  contrary  to 
the  Galilean  liberties  to  allow  their  publica- 
tion in  Franccf 

To  secure  their  publication  was  indeed  ah 
object  which  the  more  ecclesiastically  mind- 
ed of  the  French  clergy  {yjQ  quote  the  plain- 
tive words  of  Mr.  Jervis) 

*  pursued  through  many  generations  with  inde- 
fatigable zeal ;  but  invariably  without  success. 
The  "  remonstrances''  of  the  Assemblies  of  the 
clergy,  in  1667,  1677,  1679,  1682,  1685,  1588, 
and  1596'  [1614^  1624,  1629],  *  and  on  other 
occasions,  were  met  with  the  stereotyped  reply, 
that  it  was  judged  inexpedient,  for  reasons  of 
State  which  had  been  often  cited,  to  proceed  to 
any  official  publication  of  the  CounciL  Nor 
has  any  such  ratification  of  its  authority  by  the 
civil  power  been  granted  in  France  from  that 
day  to  the  present  In  regard  to  doctrine,  the 
definitions  of  Trent  constitute  the  law  of  the 
Church  as  in  all  other  branches  of  the  Roman 
obedience ;  many  of  its  decrees  of  discipline, 
moreover,  have  been  carried  into  execution 
by  the  Galilean  prelates,  as  salutary  in  them- 
selves and  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  ancient  canons  ;  but  neither  its  doctrine 
nor  its  discipline  has  ever  been  incorporated 
by  the  State  with  the  body  of  national  law.' 

The  bold  attitude  of  France,  in  the  face  of 
such  a  display  of  clerical  influence,  was 
mainly  due,  in  the  first  instance,  to  that  no- 
ble body  of  Catholic  laymen,  who  had  not 
then,  as  since,  condescended  to  ensconce 
themselves  behind  the  thin  veil  of  reticence 
or  indifference. 

*  There  existed  in  France,  from  the  earliest 
days  of  the  Reforming  movement,  a  party  dis- 
posed to  moderate  counsels  ;  averse  to  perse- 
cution, anxious  for  practical  improvements  on 
a  broad  and  safe  basis,  attached  generally  to 
the  ancient  Church,   but  at  the  same  time 
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strongly  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  Papal 
absolutism.  This  was  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "  Tiers-partl"  It  was  the  same  which  de- 
veloped afterwards  into  the  famous  faction  of 
the  "  Politiques,"  and  played  so  decisive  a  part 
in  the  struggles  of  the  ^*  League.*'  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Charles  IX.,  the  Tiers-parti  found 
itself  suddenly  in  the  ascendant  At  its  head 
was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  disinte- 
rested men  of  the  time,  Michel  de  THdpital, 
who,  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen-Mother,  and 
without  opposition  from  the  Guises,  had  just 
been  created  Chancellor  of  France.** 

The  whole  attitude  of  De  rilopital  to- 
wards the  Protestants  was  such  that,  had 
there  been  a  few  more  like  himself  in  France, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  even  if  the 
union  between  the  two  Churches  in  France 
was  impossible,  their  separation,  their  inter- 
necine warfare,  dragging  with  it  the  ruin  of 
their  common  country  and  their  common 
Christianity,  would  have  been  altogether 
avoided.  No  spirit  equally  noble  and  en- 
lightened succeeded  to  this  great  and  good 
man.  But  his  policy  did  not  pass  away  with 
him.  It  led  directly  to  the  Toleration  Act 
as  we  should  call  it — the  *  Peace  of  Mon- 
sieur'— which,  in  1576,  almost  healed  the 
scars  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
and  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  with  its  beneficent 
and  pacific  action  on  the  State  and  on  the 
Church,  was  but  the  extension  of  De  THo 
pitaFs  views,  which  indeed  had  actually 
mounted  to  the  throne  of  France  in  the 
person  of  Henry  TV.  That  great  king — 
great  with  alibis  faults — was  in  his  opinions 
the  very  incarnation  of  the  moderate  and  en- 
lightened Catholicism  which  still  lingers  in 
Germany,  and  of  which  in  those  days  Gulli- 
canism  was  the  French  exponent.  Whether 
Henry's  conversion  was  sincere,  may  be 
questioned ;  but  probablv  much  as  Leighton 
and  Baxter  deemed  the  adoption  of  Episco- 
pacy to  be  a  matter  in  itself  indifferent,  so, 
m  the  judgment  of  llenry,  the  exchange  of 
one  form  of  Christianity  for  another,  for  a 
high  national  object,  far  outweighed  in  value 
the  peculiarities  which  divided  them.  *  Your 
really  great  man,'  said  the  late  President  of 
the  French  Republic  to  an  eminent  Protes- 
tant minister,  *  was  Henry  IV.  To  have  be- 
come a  Catholic,  and  yet  to  have  remained 
a  Protestant — that  was  the  master-piece  of 
religious  policy.' 

Of  the  moderate  and  conciliatory  charac- 
ter of  the  faith  which  he  adopted — of  its 
utter  nncongeniality  to  the  iJltraraontane 
form  of  Catholicism — ^the  best  proof  is  found 
in  the  '  rancorous  hatred  borne  to  him  by 
the  fanatical  priesthood,  even  after  his  res- 
toration to  Catholic  communion.'     This  f  eel- 
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ing  is  strongly  expressed  in  tiie  series  of  nine 
sermons,  *  Sur  la  simulee  Conversion  de  Henri 
de  Bourbon,'  preached  by  Jean  Boucher  in 
the  church  of  St  Merry,  and  published  with 
the  official  approbation  of  the  Sorbonne  aa 
an  able  exposure  of  false  Catholicbm  and  im- 
pious *  Politicism.' *  It  was  yet  more 
strongly  expressed  by  the  dagger  of  Ravail- 
lac,  which  wrought  one  of  the  few  great  mur- 
ders that  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.f 

And  when  in  modem  times  we  are  told  on 
all  sides  that  religion  can  only  flourish  in 
connection  with  excessive  and  extravagant 
dogmatism,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  to  the  re- 
sults which  Mr.  Jarvis — in  spite  of  his  natu- 
ral predilections  —  cites  as  the  fruits  of 
Henry's  rational  and  tolerant  policy : — 

*  In  all  directions  religion  was  now  invoked 
as  the  true  source  and  most  certain  pled^  of 
tranquillity  and  happiness,  public  and  private. 
France  was  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  spirit 
of  religious  enterprise.  Men  of  all  ranks  and 
professions  vied  with  each  other  in  forming  as- 
sociations for  various  purposes  of  beneficent  ex- 
ertion, spiritual  and  temporaL  Colleges,  schools, 
hospitals,  missions  at  hojne  and  abroad,  congre- 
gations for  the  systematic  training  of  the  clergy, 
diocesan  seminaries,  the  reformation  of  many 
monastic  orders  and  conventual  houses,  socie- 
ties devoted  to  the  education  of  the  young,  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  to  the  support  and  conso- 
lation of  the  ag^,  to  the  visitation  of  prisoners, 
to  the  redemption  of  captives — such  are  some  of 
the  characteristic  undertakings  of  the  times  of 
Henry  IV.t 

One  splendid  architectural  monument,  and 
one  only,  has  been  produced  by  the  Koraan 
Church  since  its  final  separation  from  Pro- 
testantism. That  is  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Cathedral  of  Orleans,  erected  by 
Henry  of  Navarre,  commemorates  the  tri- 
umph of  that  generous  and  statesmanlike  lati- 
tude, which  zealots  of  all  parties  would  now 
agree  in  condemning. 

By  the  end  of  his  reign,  what  in  France 
were  called  Galilean,  what  in  English  were 
called  Erastian,  principles  had  obtained  an 
almost  complete  victory  : — 

*  The  royal  courts  reigned  supreme  in  causes 
which  once  belonged  to  the  unquestioned  cog- 
nisance of  the  ecclesiastical  judge.  The  Crown 
had  acquired  the  vast  privU^e  of  nominating 

*  I.  201. 

f  It  is  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  fonniliffln 
of  modem  French  religion  that  the  biograpber 
of  St.  Fran<joi8  de  Sales,  cure  of  St.  Solpice, 
thinks  it  worth  relating  (p.  352),  with  great  em- 
phasis, not  that  Henry  IV.  had  abandoned  liis 
vices  or  expressed  his  repentance,  but  that  after 
he  had  received  his  death-blow,  before  the  icarmtk 
and  movement  of  Ufe  liad  aUogeUier  ^ft  him,  a 
cardinal  arrived  in  time  to  give  absolution. 
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directly  the  bishops  and  other  chief  dignitaries 
throughout  the  realm.  All  official  acts  proceed- 
ing from  the  Roman  curia  required  to  be  *'  veri- 
fied" by  the  Parliament,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Council  of  State,  before  they  could  be  legally 
put  in  execution.  No  bull  or  rescript  could  be 
published,  no  canons  of  a  Council  received  as 
binding,  no  legate  admitted  to  discharge  his 
mission  as  the  Pope's  representative,  without 
undergoing  this  test  of  conformity  with  the  max- 
ims of  the  civil  constitution.  Added  to  which, 
all  the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  authorities 
were  kept  in  strict  control  by  the  oppressive 
expedient  of  the  **appel  comme  d*abus."  '* 

The  treatise  of  Suarez,  in  1614,  in  behalf  of 
high  clerical  pretensions,  was  equally  con- 
demned in  England  and  in  France — burnt  by 
the  public  hangman  before  St  Paul's  at  the 
order  of  James  L,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
executioner  at  the  order  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris.t  The  determined  resistance  of  the 
Tiers-Etat,  in  the  States-General  of  1614,  to 
the  Papal  doctrine  of  deposing  princes, 
shows  the  depth  of  popular  religious  feeling 
at  that  time  capable  of  being  raised  against 
a  principle  for  which  the  French  clergy  pro- 
fessed their  willingness  to  suffer  martyrdom, 
but  which,  as  often  happens  in  the  mutability 
of  clerical  opinion,  they  themselves,  twelve 
years  later,  under  the  influence  of  Richelieu, 
were  not  unwilling  to  accepij  The  Decla- 
ration of  1682  was  a  step  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  though  its  own  ambiguity,  and  the 
ambiguous  expressions  of  some  of  the  French 
prelates  concerning  it  in  1692,  somewhat  di- 
minished its  importance,  yet  the  decided  at- 
titude of  Louis  XrV.  shows  how  fully  he 
could  count  on  the  support  of  the  general 
religious  sentiment. 

These  doctrines  were  not  only  floating  tra- 
ditions, they  were  incorporated  in  laborious 
treatises  of  jurisprudence.  Grotius,  whose 
connection  with  tlie  French  Court  renders 
him  almost  a  French  authority,  in  his  work, 
*De  Imperio  Summarum  Potestatum  circa 
sacra,'  went  almost  to  the  same  lengths  of 
Erastianism  as  Cranmer  or  Hooker.§  Rich- 
er's  treatise,  *De  Ecclesiastical  et  Politick 
Potestate,'  advocating  like  principles,  which 
came  out  with  the  authority  of  the  Sorbonne, 
though  fiercely  attcked,  and  at  last  with- 
drawn, was  yet  resolutely  defended. |l  Even 
the  extreme  form  of  those  views  in  the  work 
of  De  Dominis  met  with  a  partial  reception.T[ 
The  treatise  of  Pierre  Pithou,  on  *  The  Li- 
berties of  the  Gallican  Church,'  contains  the 
eighty-three  Articles  of  those  liberties  in  a 
shape  which  *  manifestly  intrudes  the  secular 
jurisdiction  into  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.'** 

The  *  Preuves  des  Libert^s  de  Tifiglise  gal 
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licane,'  by  the  brothers  Dupuy,  which  are  in 
reality  *  proofs  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
Erastianism,'  though  nominally  suppressed, 
were  sold  '  with*  scarcely  an  affectation  of  se- 
cresy,  both  in  Paris  and  the  provinces,'  and 
the  same  principles,  though  in  a  more  mode- 
rate form,  were  incorporated  in  the  celebra- 
ted work  of  De  Marca  *  De  Concordifi.  Sacer- 
dotii  et  Imperii.'* 

It  is  needless  to  follow  these  general  max- 
ims into  detail.  The  assent  of  the  whole 
Assembly  of  the  French  clergy,  with  one  ex- 
ception, in  defiance  of  Papal  remonstrance, 
to  the  religious  validity  of  civil  marriagef— 
the  right  of  the  State  to  tax  the  Clergy,  en- 
forced by  Richelieu  Jiimself  J — ^the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  right  of  royal  appointment 
of  bishops§  by  all  the  French  prelates,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  Jansenist  Bishops 
of  Alet  and  PamiersJ — the  proceedings 
against  Archbishop  Beaumont,  *  whose  con- 
science,' said  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  *  was  a 
dark  lantern  that  enlightened  nobody  but 
himself ' — are  all  proofs  of  the  immense  su- 
periority of  the  French  Church  in  those  days 
to  the  narrow  Puritanism  and  Ultramontane 
superstition  of  later  times. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  maintenance 
of  these  Gallican  'lliberties'  was  from  time 
to  time  united  with  despotic  and  reactionar}' 
tendencies,  as  when  they  were  used,  with  the 
full  concurrence  of  the  Jesuits,  as  a  means  of 
crushing  their  Jansenist  enemies.  It  is  also 
true  that  there  was  a  party  which  endea- 
voured to  put  another  meaning  on  the  phrase, 
to  interpret  them,  not  as  the  liberties  of  the 
whole  Church  against  the  usurpations  of  the 
clergy,  but  as  the  liberties  of  the  clergy 
against  the  crown.  This  party,  with  the  dif- 
ferent shades  which  ecclesiastical  ^faction  al- 
ways contains,  maintained  a  policy  exactly 
similar  to  that  pursued  by  the  modem  Ultra- 
montanes,  whetner  of  Catholic  or  Protestant 
Churches.  They  clamoured  for  what  was 
called  *  the  free  election'  of  bishops  by  the 
chapters^ — a  mode  of  appointment,  which, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  it  in  theory,  had 
been  self-condenmed  in  practice  in  the  few 
cases  where  its  monstrous  abases  had  not  led 
to  its  extinction.**  They  were  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  those  extravagant  ecclesias- 

*  I.  350,  352.    t  L  359.    %  I-  362.    §  11.22. 
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*ir  I.  17, 191.  It  was  sanctioned  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  i.  98,  but  aboliehed  in  favour  of 
royal  appointments  by  the  Concordat  of  Bologna, 
i.  166. 

**  For  the  general  abuses  see  i.  24.  The  exem- 
plification of  its  failure  in  a  particular  case  may 
be  seen  in  the  see  of  Metz  at  the  time  that  Bos- 
suet  was  canon  ;  Metz,  with  Toul  and  Verdun, 
having  remained  exceptions  to  the  general  system 
of  royal  nominations. 
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tics  who  invented  the  interpretation  hy  which 
the  two  swords  in  St.  Peter's  hands  gave 
over  both  temporal  and  spiritual  power  to 
the  Pope  and  the  clergy.*  It  was  they  who 
constantly  complained  of  the  refusal  to  pub- 
lish the  decrees  of  Trent  in  France.f 

The  hour  of  their  chief  triumph  was  the 
hour  of  France's  deepest  darkness,  the  reign 
of  the  League.  The  League  was  emphatic- 
ally the  cause  of  the  extreme  clerical  party.} 
Of  all  the  parochial  benefices,  all  but  three 
were  held  by  declared  adherents  of  the  fac- 
tion.§  One  of  their  projects  was  to  raise 
the  Cai^inal  de  Baluz  to  the  throne,  with  a 
dispensation  to  marry  the  fanatical  Duchess 
of  Montpensier,  who  went  about  with  her 
bevy  of  preachers  and  her  golden  scissors 

*  destined,'  as  she  boasted,  *  to  perform  the 
ceremony  of  tonsure  upon  Henry  IIL  when 
he  exchanged  his  throne  for  a  cloister  :' — 1| 

*  the  heir  of  the  Carlovingians  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed King  of  France ;  and,  on  assuming  the 
crown,  was  to  make  such  arrangements  with 
his  Holiness  as  would  secure  the  complete 7re- 
cognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  by  abrogating  for  ever  the  so-called 
"liberties  of  the  Galilean  Church."  '1" 

Claude  de  Saintes  and  Genebrard  are  the 
Laud  and  Bancroft  of  this  Hi^h  Church 
school  of  Gailicanism.  It  continued  with 
more  or  less  variation  even  after  the  League 
had  disappeared  before,  the  snow-white 
plume  at  Ivry.  It  infected  with  its  baneful 
sectarian  animosity  the  spirit  even  of  Bos- 
suet,  of  Fenelon,  and  of  Amauld.**  It  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  aid  of  the  Jesuits,  in  over- 
turning the  policy  which  had  raised  France 
from  the  ruin  of  the  Civil  Wars,  and  by  re- 
voking the  Edict  of  Nantes  prepared  the  way 
for  the  rum  of  the  Revolution. 

But,  nevertheless,  until  that  crowning 
catastrophe,  it  was  kept  at  bay  by  the  nobler 
genius  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  French  magistracy,  which, 
through  the  close  connexion  which  then 
happily  subsisted  between  the  Church  and 
the  State,  penetrated  the  French  clergy  also. 
The  more  eminent  of  the  clergy  and  the 
more  eminent  of  the  lawyers  sprang  from 
the  same  class  of  society;  they  lived  in 
friendly  intercourse ;  and  thus  the  political 
and  ecclesiastical  equilibrium  was  sustained 
by  the  equality  and  ease  of  social  life. 

In  short,  Gailicanism,  in  its  larger  and 
more  exalted  form,  was  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  the  whole  French  nation,  or  of  its 
more  intelligent  portion,  so  long  as  there  was 
a  religious  national  sentiment  and  an  intelli- 
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gent  religious  spirit  in  France ;  whilst  Gralli- 
canism,  in  its  narrower  and  fiercer  form,  was 
the  sentiment  of  the  French  clergy  only  in 
its  moods  of  intermittent  fanaticism  or  in  the 
breasts  of  its  darker  and  baser  leaders.  And 
when  the  French  Revolution  brqke  the  French 
Church  to  pieces  and  rent  asunder  the  subtle 
bands  which  bound  the  nation  together, 
Gailicanism  in  its  higher  national  form  ex- 
pired, whilst  Gailicanism  in  its  lower  clerical 
form  revived ;  just  as,  if  in  like  circumstances 
the  Church  of  England  were  to  perish,  the 
result  would  probably  be  that  the  fanaticism 
or  the  zeal  of  the  diflFerent  parties  which 
compose  it,  or  of  the  dominant  party  at  the 
moment,  would  remain,  but  the  sober,  whole- 
some, liberal  religion  of  England  would  be 
overshadowed  or  would  disappear  altogether. 

A  venerable  commentator*  of  our  own 
day  endeavoured  to  find  in  the  clergy  and  the 
lilies  of  France  the  likeness  of  the  Beast  and 
the  Three  Frogs,  which  in  the  Apocalypse 
symbolize  the  False  Prophet  of  superstition. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which  (we  do  not,  of 
course,  speak  of  the  value  of  his  exegesis) 
he  was  completely  wrong — there  is  a  sense 
unfortunately  now  only  too  true,  in  which  he 
was  almost  completely  right 

We  have  been  careful  to  make  this  dis- 
tinction, both  because  in  this  useful  work 
it  is  constantly  obscured,  and  because  the 
facts  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  establish 
the  distinction  are  faithfully  preserved  by 
the  candour  of  the  author,  in  spite  of  his 
own  habitual  inclination  in  favour  of  the 
clerical,  at  times  even  the  Ultramontane, 
view  of  the  struggle. 

II.  This  conflict  between  the  reasonable 
and  unreasonable  elements  of  Gailicanism 
insensibly  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the 
more  directly  theological  of  the  controversies 
which  have  raged  within  the  French  Church. 

It  is  a  melancholy  conclusion,  though  per- 
haps to  some  humbler  churches  consolatory, 
that  the  Eldest  Daughter  of  Christendom 
should  present  a  series  of  such  miserable  pic- 
tures of  '  variance,  emulations,  wrath,  strife, 
seditions,  factions,  envyings,'  as  that  which, 
certainly  with  no  hostile  intention,  is  set  be- 
fore us  by  this  faithful  chronicler.  It  is  a 
collision  from  first  to  last,  not  of  principles, 
but  persons,  not  of  truths,  but  watchwords. 
We  are  accustomed  to  see  this  kind  of  com- 
bat nearer  home ;  it  is  instructive  to  watch 
it  among  our  neighbours. 

We  can  truly  say  that  no  record  of  Par- 
liamentary conflicts,  no  record  even  of  Eng- 
lish Convocations  or  Scottish  Assemblies, 
has  filled  us  with  such  a  sense  of  the  vanity 
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of  haman  contentions,  as  the  narrative  of 
the  ecclesiastical  straggles  of  this  mighty 
Church.  We  put  aside  for  the  moment  the 
terrible  duel  oetween  Protestantism  and 
Catholicism,  the  wars  of  the  League,  the' 
Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  Dragon- 
Dades.  Although  even  in  these  there  was 
mnch  of  personal  animosity  mingled,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  actors  were  moved  by  those 
gigantic  passions  which  fanaticism  stirs,  and 
which,  if  more  destructive,  are  more  pure 
and  more  respectable.  But  we  speak  of  the 
internal  struggles  in  the  Church  itself. 

There  was  the  series  of  quarrels  raised  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Jesuits  aganstthe  Orator- 
ians.  *  These  things,'  saidrthe  Cardinal  de 
B^rule,  *  are  more  worthy  of  tears  than  of 
words.'  He  might  well  say  so.  Friend  and 
protector  of  the  Order,  as  he  once  had  been, 
no  sooner  did  he  venture  on  plans  which 
were  likely  to  compete  for  the  occupation  of 
ground  which  they  considered  exclusively 
their  own,  than  the  Jesuits  became  his  bitter 
opponents.  They  strained  every  nerve  to 
thwart  his  undertaking,  descending  for  this 
purpose  to  the  meanest  practices — to  unblush- 
ing detraction  and  vulgar  libels.* 

The  whole  conduct  of  the  French  clergy 
and  their  leaders  towards  the  Abb6  of  St. 
Cyran,  aflBrming  first,  condemning  after- 
wards,! ^s  *  deplorable  instance  of  the  vacil- 
lations with  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
mere  changes  of  fashion,  or  party  spirit,  the 
clergy  so  often  abandon  a  leader  once  popu- 
lar at  the  expense  of  their  own  consistency, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  complicity  (we  use  Mr. 
Jervis's  significant  words)  with  one  who, 
however  learned,  however  meritorious  in 
days  gone  by,  was  now  to  be  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  dangerous  innovator  and 
propagator  of  heresy. 

The  evasions  of  the  Papal  Bull  *In  Emi- 
nenti,'  by  the  Jansenists,  on  the  superficial 
pretext  that  the  difference  of  the  old  and 
new  style  destroyed  the  proof  of  its  gen- 
tiineness;!  the  arts  by  which  the  Jesuits 
procured  from  the  Pope  a  condemnation  of 
Arnauld's  opinions,  which,  forty  years  be- 
fore, had  been  pronounced  by  the  Roman 
Court  to  be  irreprehensible  ;S  the  gross  im- 
posture Jwhich  rere  la  ChaiseJ  excused*  as 
nothing  more  than  a^  stratagem  of  war;| 
the  refined  distinctions  drawn  between  Au- 
gostine  and  Jansenius,  so  as  to  brand  the 
Sisciple  with  heresy,  whilst  the  fame  of  the 
master  was  left  intact  ;^  the  sudden  adop- 
tion of  Erastian  views  by  the  Jesuits,  in 
order  to  annoy  the  Jansenist  Puritans** — 
these  are  amongst  the  trivial  arts  by  which 
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partisans  have  always  striven  to  circumvent 
their  adversaries ;  but  it  is  important  both 
for  Protestants  and  Catholics  to  contemplate 
them  on  the  large  scale  of  the  Court  and 
Church  of  the  first  of  Christian  kingdoms. 
What  was  said  of  one  of  these  intrigues, 
through  which  an  excellent  bishop  h^  in 
the  provincial  Council  of  Embrun  been  con- 
demned by  the  profligate  Tencin,  applies  to 
many  Synodical  condemnations  throughout 
the  world.*  *  Quel  a  ^t6  le  motif  du  con- 
cile  assemble  danB  cette  ville  m^tropoli- 
taine  ?  £cho,  "  Haine."  Sur  les  dogmes, 
les  moeurs,  la  discipline,  s'agissoii-il  de 
quelque  point  ?  ficho,  "  Point" '  The  dia- 
logue is  carried  on  in  this  strain  for  many 
lines. 

Yet  more  instructive,  asyshowmg  the 
littleness  and  holloi^ess  of  these  disputes, 
is  the  whole  controversy  between  Bossuet 
and  F6nelon.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the 
account  of  this  wretched  quarrel,  even  in 
the  pages  of  a  narrator  so  favourable  to 
both  prelates,  without  being  humbled  by 
the  sight  of  the  weakness  and  want  of  gene- 
rosity in  the  assailed  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  and  the  bitterness  and  persevering 
personal  animosity  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux. 
There  would  be  something  ludicrous,  were 
it  not  serious,  in  the  intrigues  which  were 
set  on  foot  to  obtain,  and  which  succeeded 
in  procuring  from  the  Roman  Court  a  con- 
demnation from  the  authority,  since '  if  not 
then  believed  to  be  infallible,  of  the  doc- 
trine which  even  if  false  is  not  likely  to  be 
very  dangerous,  and  which,  whether  dan- 
gerous or  not,  is  unquestionably  that  of  St, 
Paul — viz.  that  for  the  sake  of  God's  love, 
it  is  lawful  to  acquiesce  in  one's  own  dam- 
nation.f 

A  yet  more  miserable  and  more  famous 
story  IS  that  of  the  persecution  and  suppres- 
sion of  Port  RoyaLf  Granting  to  the  full 
the  excesses  of  austerity,  of  puritanism,  and 
of  mysticism  with  which  that  wonderful 
society  was  infected,  yet  considering  also 
the  heroism,  the  genius,  the  learning  with 
which  it  was  sanctified,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  read  in  its  overthrow  the  triumph  of 
malignant  and  petty  intrigue  over  piety  and 
enlightenment.  Even  Fonelon  cannot  be 
acquitted,  and  where  he  failed,  what  is  to 
be  thought  of  the  meaner  agents?  One 
man  in  that  despicable  transaction  seems  to 
have  retained  a  sense  of  what  is  required  of 
a  Christian  minister — the  Cardinal  de  Noa- 
illes: — 

* "  I  consider  myself  bound,"  he  said,  **  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  theologians ;  I  cannot 
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allow  them  to  be  oppressed  by  a  yoke  which 
even  General  Councils  have  never  pretended  to 
impose ;  and  I  will  never  depart  from  the  wise 
maxim  of  antiquity,  *  In  necessariis  unitas,  in 
dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  caritas.*  In  a  word, 
if  to  be'a  Jansenist,  or  an  abettor  of  Jansenism, 
signifies  to  follow  literally  and  exactly  the 
doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  and  St  Thomas,  I 
declare  that,  whatever  may  happen  to  me,  I 
shall  be  in  that  sense  a  Jansenist,  or  an  abet- 
tor of  Jansenism,  just  as  they  please  to  call 
it,  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life ;  and  I  main- 
tain the  hope  that  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ  I  shall  find,  with  regard  to  that  parti- 
cular, as  well  as  upon  the  other  articles  enjoin- 
ed by  religion,  the  reward  which  is  promised  to 
true  faith.  The  sheep,  as  St  Augustine  says, 
must  not  abandon  their  skin  because  the  wolves 
usurp  it  as  a  disguise."  '* 

But  he  at  last,  under  the  pressure  of  de- 
clining years  and  failing  strength,  was 
goaded  by  his  adversaries  to  an  abject  sub- 
mission and  a  distracted  end.  And,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  infamous  rival,  the  last 
great  ecclesiastical  Minister  of  France,  Du- 
bois— although  '  the  most  impudently  vi- 
cious of  mankind'! — was,  from  the  party 
spirit  of  the  time,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  See  of  Rome  and  the  hierarchy  of 
France,  elected  to  the  rank  of  Roman  Car- 
dinal and  French  Archbishop.  Let  those 
admirers  of  the  Roman  Church  who  are 
always  carping  at  their  own  Church  of  Eng- 
land read  the  narrative  in  the  brilliant  pages 
of  the  Due  de  St  Simon,  and  ask  them- 
seves  whether  any  Protestant  Premier  or 
Primate,  in  the  most  corrupt  times,  ever  so 
degraded  the  offices  of  the  Church  as  did 
the  Pope,  the  King,  the  Cardinal- Arch- 
bishop and,  alas !  the  excellent  Massillon, 
who  carried  out  the  consecration  of  Dubois. 

III.  From  these  discreditable  personal 
conflicts  we  turn  to  what  is  the  real  interest 
of  the  history  of  every  Church ;  the  con- 
sideration of  those  characters  or  works 
within  it,  which  have  a  pledge  of  immor- 
tality— a  savour  of  that  common  fragrance 
which  belongs  to  all  Churches  alike — a 
touch  of  that  true  Catholic  spirit,  which  is 
the  best  protest  against  all  the  assumptions 
of  particular  Churches  whether  Roman  or 
Puritan.  Some  of  these  are  well  given  by 
Mr.  Jervis,  of  others  we  will  venture  to 
speak  for  ourselves.  We  pass  over  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  Galilean  Church  in 
which  its  latent  Protestantism  (if  we  may 
use  that  word  in  its  best  sense)  found  its 
vent  ill  the  words  and  acts  of  St  Louis,  of 
St  Bernard,  and  of  Gerson.  The  vision  of 
St.  Louis,  in  which  was  seen  the  figure  of 
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Religion  extinguishing  the  fires  of  hell  and 
drying  up  the  waters  of  Paradise,  in  order 
that  God  that  might  be  served  for  Ilimself 
alone ;  the  toleration  exhibited  by  St  Ber- 
nard to  the  persecuted  Jews ;  the  boldness 
with  which  Gerson  protested  against  the 
vices  and  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy, 
rose  80  far  above  the  whole  region  of 
thought  in  which  they  and  their  contem- 
poraries lived  that,  when  combined  with 
their  saintly  lives,  they  present  a  force  of 
Christian  heroism  that  places  them  really 
amongst  the  lights  of  the  Universal  Chiurch 
— as  far  beyond  the  fanaticism  of  modem 
zealots  as  beyond  the  infirmity  of  mediaeval 
schoolmen. 

But  even  after  the  convulsion  of  the  Re- 
formation which  took  away  from  the  Ro- 
man, and  therefore  from  the  GalHcan, 
Church  some  of  its  choicest  spirits,  there 
were  individual  examples  of  sanctity  and 
genius  which  even  Protestant  nations  have 
not  been  slow  to  acknowledge,  and  which 
the  Church  of  France  may  fairly  claim  as 
its  own. 

When  the  greatest  French  theologian  of 
the  sixteenth  century  took  ]>08session  of 
Geneva,  and  when  Bishops  and  Canons 
and  Catholic  Church  fled  before  him  into 
Savoy,  they  found  a  resting-place  in  the 
charming  little  town  of  Annecy,  a  natural 
refuge  for  Genevese^  exiles — ^its  lake,  its 
castle,  its  mountains,  repeating  on  a  small 
scale  the  city  of  Calvin.  One,  or  rather 
two  sacred  memories  in  one,  have  sanctified 
the  recollection  of  Annecy.  Side  by  side, 
in  one  of  the  conventual  churches,  lie  St 
Fran9ois  de  Sales,  Bishop  of  Geneva,  and 
Madame  de  Chantal,  his  saintly  and  Plato- 
nic love.  We  can  but  touch  on  the  main 
features  of  his  career.  As  in  almost  all  the 
French  theologians  of  that  epoch,  it  pre- 
sents a  very  dark  and  a  very  bright  side. 
Nothing  can  be  more  disheartening  than 
the  admiring  accounts  which  his  biogra- 
phers give  of  his  raids  into  the  Chablaia, 
and  his  *  conversions'  of  the  Protestant 
herdsmen  with  the  aid  of  the  soldiers  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  who  describe  as  a 
devout  sentiment  the  dreadful  doctrine—  , 
once,  no  doubt,  received  by  the  whole  of 
Christendom,  but  now  almost  discarded  ex- 
cept by  the  extremest  zealots  of  Rome  or 
England — *  I  have  more  pleasure  in  the 
conversion  of  heretics  than  of  profligates, 
because  the  chance  of  profligates  for  hea- 
ven is  greater  than  the  chance  of  heretics.'* 
But  these  are  not  the  traits  which  most 
won  the  aflfection  of  the  Church  of  his  own 
age,  still  less  that  of  posterity.     When  he 
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went  to  Paris  he  preached  not  a  word 
against  heresy.  'He  who  preaches  with 
loTB  preaches  enough  against  heretics.'* 
That  is  the  orthodoxy  of  a  Catholic  in  the 
tnie  sense  of  the  word.  When  he  came  to 
Annecy,  he  with  his  friend  Favre  formed  a 
union  rare  in  all  ages  of  the  Church,  al- 
ways commendable  when  it  is  found,  be- 
tween religion  and  science,  and  founded  the 
Academia  Florimontana — the  Academy  of 
the  Flowers  of  the  Savoy  mountains.  That 
is  the  true  genius  of  free  inquiry.  When 
he  went  to  Paris  the  natural  shrewdness  of 
Henry  IV.  discerned  the  honest  and  gen- 
uine saint  beneath  the  bishop.  *  M.  de 
Geneve,'  he  said,t  *  is  the  phoenix  of  pre- 
I  lates.  Of  others,  one  has  good  birth,  an- 
I  other  learning,  another  piety.  M.  de  Ge- 
neve has  them  all  in  perfection.' — *I  love 
M.  de  Geneve  because  he  knows  not  how  to 
flatter.' — '  M.  de  Geneve,'  he  said  (on  find- 
ing that,  like  Fisher  and  Wilson,  De  Sales 
refused  to  abandon  *the  poor  wife'  which 
he  had  married  in  his  Savoyard  see  for  a 
richer  one  in  France),  '  you  place  yourself 
I  above  me.  I  feel  myself  above  those  who 
ask  for  my  favours — ^below  those  who  re- 
fuse them.'  In  his  dealings  with  the  sister- 
hood of  Madame  de  Chantal,  with  a  spirit 
yet  more  beyond  his  time  and  his  order,  his 
deliberate  wish  was  not  to  form  them  into 
a  religious  community,  but  to  leave  them 
free.  This  design  he  subsequently  aban- 
doned under  the  pressure  of  the  Archbish- 
op of  Lyons. J  *They  call  me,'  he  said 
with  a  gentle  irony,  *  the  Founder  of  the 
Community  ;  nothing  can  be  more  absurd. 
I  have  done  what  I  did  not  wish  to  do,  and 
have  undone  what  I  wished  to  do-'§  It  is 
not  surprising  that  with  these  larger  senti- 
ments of  religion  he  should  have  been  sus- 
pected of  favouring  heresy ;  once  he  was 
formally  assured  that  his  blamable  laxity 
was  laid  to  his  charge  in  a  complaint  to  the 
Pope,  and,  on  his  deathbed,  he  was  pressed 
by  the  surrounding  clergy  to  adopt,  one 
after  another,  the  usual  formalities  of  de- 
votion, which,  one  after  another,  with  a 
spirit  as  elevated  as  it  was  humble,  he  gra- 
ciously evaded. 

One  who  was  bound  by  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  Fran9ois  de  Saies  was  Vincent 
I)epaul.||  *We  passed,'  says  Arnold,  in 
his  last  journey  through  France,  *  the  church 
spire  of  Pouy,  the  native-place  of  Vincen- 
tius  of    Paula,   a  man  worthy  of   all  me- 

*  '  Vie  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales/  p.  282. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  238,  241.  %  Ihid.,  p.  329. 

I  Ibid.,  p.  377. 

1  Of  the  three  modes  of  representing  the 
name— i)e  Paule,  De  Paul,  and  JDepaul—tho 
laat  seems  to  b©  the  most  authentic. 


mory.'  Worthy  of  all  memory,  because  he 
left  two  institutions  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  are  at  least  as  much  Protes- 
tant and  Christian,  as  they  are  Roman  or 
Catholic  ;  parochial  *  missions,'  or  *  revivals,' 
and  the  *  Servantes  des  Pauvres,'  or  religi- 
ous sisterhoods,  afterwards  known  as  *  Soeurs 
de  Charit6.'  *  These  foundations  were 
doubly  remarkable,  both  as  exhibiting  the 
chief  practical  charm  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  as  being 
in  themselves  such  complete  innovations,  as 
to  indicate  that  they  are,  properly  speaking, 
the  beneficent  outgrowths  of  a  sin^larly 
powerful  and  gifted  mind,  falling  in  with 
the  wants  of  a  more  civilised  and  enlight- 
ened age.  What  was  unknown  to  the  Pat- 
ristic period,  and  to  all  the  long  tract  of  the 
middle  ages ;  what  is  still  unknown  in  the 
Eastern  Church,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be- 
long by  exclusive  right  to  the  pre-Reforma- 
tion  system.  *  Place  the  institution  of  St. 
Vincent  Depaul  before  Athanasius,  before 
Basil,  before  Jerome'  (if  we  may  use  the 
language  in  which  Dr.  Newman  in  a  well- 
known  passage  endeavours  to  exalt  the  Ro- 
man at  the  expense  of  the  Protestant 
Church),  *  and  all  alike  would  confess  that 
it  was  wholly  out  of  place  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical constitution  of  their  time.  Place  it 
before  the  Protestants  of  England  or  Ame- 
rica, before  the  pastors  of  Kaiserswerth  or 
of  Basle,  they  would  at  once  recognise  in  it 
an  object  of  reverence  and  admiration.'  St 
Vincent,  Uke  St  Fran9ois,  had  his  Madame 
de  ChantaL  It  was  Madame  Louise  Legras. 
He,  like  St.  Fran9ois,  was  also  the  favourite 
of  the  men  of  the  world.  *  I  have  ahvays,' 
said  Richelieu,  *  had  a  very  high  opinion  of 
M.  Vincent ;  but  since  my  last  interview 
with  him,  I  regard  him  as  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character  from  what  I  first  ima- 
gined.' 

A  contemporary  and  co-operator  with 
Vincent  Depaul  in  his  Galilean  reforms  was 
less  known  to  the  outer  world,  but  of  singu- 
larly attractive  character — Pierre  de  Benille.f 
'  If  you  wish,'  said  Cardinal  Du  Perron,  *  to 
convince  the  heretics,  bring  them  to  me; 
if  you  desire  to  convert  them,  take  them  to 
the  Bishop  of  Geneva ;  but  if  the  object  is 
both  to  convince  and  to  convert  them,  you 
must  go  to  the  Abbe  de  B^rulle.'  lie  was 
the  founder  of  the  French  Oratorians — the 
society  which,  owing  its  existence  to  St 
Philip  Neri,  was  in  its  origin,  of  all  the  re- 
ligious orders  of  the  Roman  Church,  the 
most  liberal  in  its  spirit  and  its  rules.  This 
freedom  of  system  was  carried  on  with  even 
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increased  enthusiasm  and  breadth  by  De 
B6rulle  :— * 

*  '*  The  spirit  of  this  congregation,"  says 
Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  for  F.  Bourgo- 
ing,  **  is  none  other  than  that  of  the  Church 
herself ;  it  acknowledges  no  other  rules  than 
her  sacred  canons,  no  other  superiors  than  her 
bishops,  no  other  vows  than  those  of  baptism 
and  the  priesthood.  With  them  a  holy  liberty 
constitutes  a  holy  engagement ;  here  we  find 
obedience  without  dependence,  government 
without  command;  all  authority  consists  in 
gentleness,  and  penitence  is  maintained  with- 
out the  aid  of  fear.  Here,  in  order  to  form 
true  priests,  they  are  conducted  to  the  source 
of  all  truth  ;  the^  have  the  Inspired  Writings 
constantly  in  theur  hands,  that  they  may  seek 
unceasingly  the  interpretation  of  them  by  stu- 
dy, their  spirit  by  prayer,  their  depth  by  medi- 
tation, their  power  by  experience,  their  end  by 
charity,  in  which  grace  everything  is  summed 
up — ^which  is  the  sole  essential  treasure  of 
Christianity. " 

^Tabaraud  mentions  that  certain  prelates 
summoned  De  B6rulle  before  them  to  give  an 
explanation  of  his  views  in  instituting  the  Ora- 
tory. "Although,"  says  the  biographer,  "he 
might  have  dedined  their  jurisdiction,  the 
pious  founder  replied  modestly  that  he  had 
only  acted  according  to  the  orders  of  his  eccle- 
siastical superior ;  and  when  they  proceeded  to 
inquire  what  were  the  statutes  of  his  Congre- 
gation, he  contented  himself  with  quoting  a 
passage  from  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Phihp- 
pians :  "  Let  your  moderation  be  known  unto 
all  men.  The  Lord  is  at  hand.  Be  careful  for 
nothing ;  but  in  everything  by  prayer  and  sup- 

Elication,  with  thanksgiving,  let  your  requests 
e  made  known  unto  God.''  "This,"  said  De 
B^rulle,  "  is  my  rule."  The  bishops  were  so 
much  struck  by  this  response  that  they  fore- 
bore  to  trouble  him  with  any  further  ques- 
tions.' 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  rules  more 
Protestant,  we  may  say  (in  the  Christian 
sense  of  the  word),  more  latitudinarian,  than 
principles  such  as  these.  They  strike  direct- 
ly at  the  dogmatic  exclusive  system  of  the 
ordinary  Raman  Church,  and  as  such  they 
might  well  expose  him  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Ultramontane  party  of  his  day.  The  Church 
in  which  he  ministered,  and  m  which  he  was 
buried,  still  bears  the  name  of  *  the  Oratory.' 
It  has  passed  away  into  the  hands  of  another 
communion,  and  is  well  known  as  the  chief 
Protestant  Church  of  Paris.  But  the  spirit 
of  De  B^rulle  would  have  no  cause  to  be 
offended  by  the  eloquent  discourses  with 
which  its  waUs  have  resounded  in  our  time, 
whether  from  the  Monods  or  the  Coquerels, 
and  when,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  Father 
Hyacinthe  delivered  his  address  on  the  com- 
mon glories  and  respective  defects  of  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism,  he  was  fully  justi- 

*  I.  253 


fied  in  his  opening  appeal  to  the  memory  of 
De  Bundle. 

From  the  practical  saints  of  the  French 
Church  we  pass  to  its  great  preachers,  of 
whom  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  at  least 
in  fame,  they  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
orators  of  the  European  pulpit.  Round  the 
fountain  in  the  square  in  front  of  the  church 
of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  there  sit  four  statues, 
like  the  statues  so  often  seen  in  Italy  of  the 
four  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.  They  are 
Bossuet,  F^n^lon,  MassiUon,  and  Ftechier. 
But  for  his  not  having  attmned  the  episco- 
pal rank,  we  cannot  doubt  that  a  fifth,  not 
then  commemorated,  would  have  been  seated 
amongst  them — Bourdaloue.  To  each  of 
these  we  must  devote  a  few  words.  Alone 
of  all  the  five — ^perhaps  we  may  say,  alone 
of  all  preachers  of  a  former  age, — ^Bossuet 
maintains  still  his  living  force  and  influence. 
Not  for  his  power  as  a  controversialist,  *  the 
Eagle  of  Meaux,  lordly  of  beak,  and  terrible 
of  claw,'  not  for  his  character,  commanding 
and  worthy  of  command,  as  in  many  re- 
spects it  wto,  but  for  his  magnificent  and 
still  classic  style.  Ask  any  educated  French- 
man whom  he  considers  the  chief  master  of 
the  mighty  language  which  has  been  for  so 
many  generations  the  language  of  civilized 
society  ;  he  will  answer  Bossuet.  Go  to  the 
home  of  the  venerable  statesman,  who  is  also 
the  Patriarch  of  French  Protestantism,  and 
listen  to  the  discoilrse  which  he  reads,  with 
the  fire  of  an  orator,  and  the  devotion  of  a 
saint,  to  his  listening  family  in  their  meetings 
of  domestic  worship.  It  is  from  Bossuet, 
It  is  in  fact  in  his  sermons,  more  than  in 
any  of  his  other  works,  that  Bossuet  still 
reigns  supreme.  The  value  of  his  *  Histoire 
universelle'  is  vitiated  by  his  total  absence  of 
criticism.  The  value  of  his  *  Variations'  is 
destroyed  by  his  bitter  animosity  towards 
Protestantism,  and  by  his  affected  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  '  Variations'  in  his  own 
Church.  But  in  his  discourses  he  often 
soars,  by  the  force  of  genius  and  piety, 
above  the  trammels  of  his  age  and  creed, 
and  Christianity  itself  gains  from  the  splen- 
dour of  the  language  m  which  he  enforces 
its  precepts  and  its  doctrines.  The  peroraf 
tion  of  his  sermon  on  Louis  de  Bourbon  will 
always  rank  amongst  the  masterpieces  of  pa- 
thetic oratory.  The  sermon  on  Anne  de 
Gonzague  is  full  of  profound  appreciation  of 
human  character.  We  have  had  occasion 
before,  and  shall  have  occasion  again,  to  re- 
fer to  the  miserable  intrigues  and  persecn- 
tions  in  which  he  played  so  prominent  and 
so  discreditable  a  part.  But  this  only  en- 
hances the  value  of  the  protestations  which 
he  made  on  behalf  of  more  liberal  princijples. 
He  well  expressed  his  sense  of  the  hoDow- 
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ness  of  ecclesiastical  synods.  *You  know 
what  the  Assemblies  of  the  clergy  are,  and 
the  sort  of  temper  which  usually  prevails  in 
them.'*  The  sermon  on  *  the  Unity  of  the 
Church'  is  indeed  filled  with  worthless  and 
inflated  flattery  of  the  Papal  See,  But  it  is 
evident  to  the  discerning  reader  that  this  is 
the  mere  scaflfolding  from  which  to  discharge 
his  thunderbolts  at  the  extravagance  of  the 
Papal  pretensions.  The  true  point  of  the 
argument  is  in  such  withering  sentences  as 
these : — 

'Humility  is  the  most  indispensable  orna- 
ment of  exalted  rank ;  there  is  something  more 
worthy  of  respect  in  modesty  than  in  all  other 
gifts ;  the  world  is  better  disposed  to  submit 
when  he  who  demands  submission  is  the  first 
to  yield  to  sound  reason ;  and  Peter,  in  amend- 
ing his  error,  is  greater,  if  that  be  possible,  than 
Paul,  who  reprehends  it 

*  **  The  ocean  itself  has  its  appointed  bounds, 
and  were  it  to  break  through  those  limits,  its 
plenitude  would  become  a  cataclysm  which 
would  engulf  the  universe."! 

*  **  Woe  to  the  Church  when  the  two  juris- 
dictions began  to  regard  each  other  with  jeal- 
ous eyes  !  Why  should  division  spring  up  be- 
tween the  ministers  of  the  Church  and  the 
ministers  of  Sovereigns,  when  both  are  alike 
ministers  of  the  King  of  Kings,  though  consti- 
tuted in  a  different  manner  ?  How.  can  they 
forget  that  their  functions  are,  in  fact,  identi- 
cal ;  that  to  serve  God  is  to  serve  the  State, 
and  that  to  serve  the  State  is  to  serve  God  ? 
But  authority  is  blind  ;  authority  is  ever  seek- 
ing self-aggrandisement ;  authority  thinks  it- 
self degraded  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  fix 
its  limits."  'X 

*"  Goodness  of  intention,  combined  with 
small  enlightenment,  is  a  great  evil  in  such  an 
exalted  position.     Let  us  pray,  let  us  weep." ' 

* "  Is  the  ChurchJ  which  up  to  this  time  has 
stopped  the  mouths  of  heretics  with  irrefutable 
arguments,  now  to  be  reduced  to  defend  herself 
by  such  pitiful  equivocations  ?    God  forbid."  '§ 

If  Pension  is  a  less  dominant  figure  in 
French  theology  than  Bossuet,  he  is  compen- 
sated by  his  superior  fame  in  Protestant 
countries.  Telemaque  is  famiUar  in  hun- 
dreds of  households,  where  the  Oraisons 
funhhres  are  unknown ;  and  the  gentle, 
common  sense,  combined  with  a  genuine 
love  of  liberty  which  breathes  through  this 
and  all  his  works,  has  an  accent  of  deeper 
force  than  that  which  resounded  from  Con- 
dom or  Meaux. 

/  "Thankful  shall  I  be,"  said  the  mild  Arch- 
bishop,  "  with  the  great  Augustine,  to  him  who 
will  correct  me  in  matters  wherein  he  knows 
himself  to  be  right ;  thankful  for  the  friendly 
offices  of  one  whose  doctrines,  nevertheless,  I 
am  compelled  to  oppose."  '1 

I        *  11.  37,  38.     t  n.  41.     4  II.  43.     §  II.  53. 
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Happy  would  it  have  been  for  hin^  had 
this  moderation,  which  no  doubt  was  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  his  genial  disposition, 
been  the  habitual  rule  of  his  conduct.  There 
are  few  more  instructive  and  tragical  con- 
trasts than  that  presented  by  two  little 
French  works  recently  published — one  by 
the  excellent  lay  preacher  of  Geneva,  Ernest 
Naville,  *  Le  Christianisme  de  Fenelon,*  con- 
sisting of  sentiments,  often  as  deep  as  they 
are  pious,  and  striking  at  the  very  root  of 
the  casuistry  and  formaUty  of  the  Roman 
Church  ;  the  other,  *  L'lntoK^rance  de  Fene- 
lon,'  pubHshed  by  the  Protestant  I^astor  M. 
Douen,*  who  has  been  provoked  by  the  per- 
sistent misrepresentations  of  the  Roman 
party  in  France,  to  draw  out  this  unamiable 
side  of  the  character  even  of  the  most  amia- 
ble of  the  French  divines  of  that  age.  Yet 
still  there  remains  supreme  that  charming 
ideal  character  which  the  Catholic  sovereign 
described  from  the  worldly  point  of  viewf— 
*  lie  is  a  genius,  but  he  has  the  most  chime- 
rical mind  in  the  kingdom' — and  which  the 
most  Protestant  of  Protestants — William 
Channing — in  his  striking  Essay  on  the  wri- 
tings of  F6n61on,  described  from  the  reli- 
gious point  of  view :  *  If  not  a  profound,  he 
was  an  original  writer ;  though  a  Catholic, 
he  was  essentially  free,  llis  words  came 
fresh  from  the  soul.  His  misapprehensions 
are  but  the  misapprehensions  of  the  inspired 
prophet,  who  hopes  to  see  in  his  own  day 
what  he  was  appointed  to  promise  for  fu- 
ture days.' J 

It  was  said  by  Vinet  that  whilst  Bossuet 
took  the  fortress  of  the  soul  by  storm,  Bour- 
daloue  approached  it  by  the  rules  of  war, 
and  Massillon  by  a  secret  understanding 
with  the  garrison.  This  is  not  an  incorrect 
estimate  of  the  manner  of  these  gneat  ora- 
tors. But  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
*the  lilies  of  war'  which  Bourdaloue  ob- 
served, were  not  the  polemics  of  worn-out 
casuistry,  but  the  practical  'experiences  of  a 
Christian  heart ;  and  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  nothing  shows  more  strongly  the  force 
of  the  humane  and  liberal  tendencies  of  the 
Galilean  Church  than  that  he,  a  Jesuit, 
should  in  his  discourses  show  so  much  of  the 
true  Catholicity  of  Christianity,  so  little  of 
the  Order  of  Loyola.  Even  in  the  judgment 
of  Voltaire  he  was  the  first  model  of  good 
preachers  in  Europe;  one  of  the  first, 
through  whom  the  voice  of  reason  was  al- 
lowed to  speak  in  the  pulpit.  Burnet  was 
taken  to  hear  him — *  as  one  of  the  greatest 


*  *  Intolerance  de  Fenelon/  par  O.  Donen,  pp. 
175-194.  He  contrasts  it  with  the  noble  lan- 
guapre  of  the  layman  Vauban,  177.  ^ 
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preachers  of  the  age,  and  one  of  the  honours 
of  his  Order.  He  was  a  man  of  sweet 
temper,  and  not  at  all  violent  against  Pro- 
testants ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  good 
ones*  amongst  them  might  be  saved.'  Mas- 
sillon's  *  secret  understanding '  with  the  gar- 
rison of  the  soul  was  founded  on  those 
generous  moral  affinities  which  unite  the 
just  and  good  of  all  Churches — and  his 
career  has  been  chosen  by  Mr.  Lecky  as 
marking  the  point  at  which  the  differences 
between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  Churches 
reached  their  minimum  ;  so  entirely  practi- 
cal was  his  tone,  so  slightly  imbued  with  the 
controversial  spirit  of  his  own  communion. 
Of  F16chier,  we  will  only  say  that  to  those 
who  wish  to  see  how,  in  those  days,  the 
ecclesiastic  and  the  man  of  the  world  could 
be  gracefully  united — and  in  combinations 
as  opposite  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
from  the  fantastic  piety  of  modem  French 
Prelates,  the  diary  of  the  future  Bishop  of 
Nismes  in  the  *  Grands  Jours  d'Auvergne ' 
will  form  a  study  as  instructive  as  it  is 
amusing. 

'there  is  another  school  of  divines  which 
will  always  have  an  important  interest^  as 
well  by  their  intrinsic  merits  as  because  they 
furnish  another  connecting  link  between  the 
Church  of  France  and  the  Protestant  ten- 
dencies of  Christianity,  namely,  the  inmates 
and  associates  of  the  Abbey  of  Port  Royal. 
It  would  be  impertinent,  after  the  eloquent 
sketch  of  this  school  by  Sainte-Beuve  in 
France,  and  Sir  James  Stephen  in  England, 
to  do  more  than  indicate  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  the  peculiarity  of  their  historical 
position.  We  leave  on  one  side  the  tedious 
intrigues  of  which  they  were  the  victims, 
the  wearisome  defences  of  their  ecclesiastical 
position,  which  have  .long  ceased  to  have 
any  living  importance  to  any  one.  But  in 
these  days,  when  the  passion  for  a  dead 
level  of  uniformity  has  again  begun  to  per- 
vade all  churches,  it  is  striking  to  observe 
how  for  a  time  this  galaxy  of  *  Noncon- 
forming members'  of  the  Koman  Church 
flourbhed  in  its  midst,  and  that  however 
sUght  the  traces  left  on  their  own  commu- 
nion, they  are  still  hailed  as  fellow-citizens 
of  the  Christian  commonwealth  by  the  good 
and  true  of  every  other. 

Amauld  and  Nicole  are  perhaps  familiar 
only  to  Frenchmen.  But  Fleury  and  Tillemont 
will  never  cease  to  claim  the  respect  of  all 
students  of  ecclesiastical  history  for  the 
fairness  and  accuracy  of  their  vast  labours. 


*  '  Life  and  Times/  i.  568.  The  whole  account 
of  Burnet's  visit  to  France  is  instructive,  as 
showing  the  true  Protestantism  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 


*  The  discourses  of  Fleury,'  says  Arnold,* 

*  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  his  history, 
can  hardly  be  recommended  too  strongly, 
I  know  of  nothing  that  at  all  approaches 
to  them  in  excellence  on  the  subjects  to 
which  they  relate.'  Tillemont !  Who  doee 
not  remember  the  regret  with  which  Gibbon 
parts  from  the  patient  and  sure-footed 
animal  which  has  borne  him  to  the  fifiU 
century  along  his  perilous  road  ?  De  Sacj 
has  the  pecmiar  honour  of  having  done  foi 
the  French  Church  what  Wycliff  bad  foui 
centuries  before  done  for  the  English  Churcl 
— in  providing  a  translation  of  the  Vulgat? 
into  his  native  language. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  names  in  iM 
society  of  Port  Royal,  the  greatest  name  iii 
the  French  Church — some  may  even  thinkj 
the  greatest  in  French  literature — ^is  Blais^ 
Pascal.  Of  his  scientific  fame  we  do  noi 
here  speak.  It  need  not  be  enhanced  in  ou^ 
days  by  the  strange  delusion  of  an  amiable 
antiquary,  and  the  clever  forgeries  of  i 
daringimpostor.  The  Tower  of  St.  Jacquei 
de  la  Boucherie,  standing  out  amidst  the  de 
molition  of  so  many  venerable  monumeoti 
in  Paris,  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  imperishabl^ 
memory  of  him  with  whose  discoveries  it  isa^ 
sociated.  Nor  is  this  the  place  to  do  mor^ 
than  glance  at  the  merits  of  his  two  im 
mortal  works  of  theology.  The  *  Thought^ 
of  Pascal,  though  deeply  tinged  with  th^ 
melancholy  of  his  temperament,  and  slightlj 
coloured  by  the  superstition  of  his  age,  y^ 
still  remain,  with  words  and  ideas  fruitful 
for  our  altered  time.  Of  all  the  writings  ol 
the  most  eminent  French  Protestant  dirin^ 
of  this  century,  none,  it  has  been  said,  mor^ 
reflects  Vinet's  mind  than  that  in  which  h^ 
attempts  to  analyse  the  mind  of  Pascal  in 
this  remarkable  book.  Of  the  'Provincial 
Letters,'  Macaulay  is  reported  to  have  saiq 
that  this,  with  two  other  works,  was  thti 
most  perfect  which  he  knew  in  the  whok 
range  of  literature.  Its  value  far  transcend^ 
the  interest  of  its  trenchant  satire  on  the 
Jansenist  controversy.  Its  merit  lies  in  th^ 
fact  that  it  is  the  most  subtle  and  exact 
description  of  the  theological  controversy  o< 
all  churches.  Read  for  the  pouvoir  prochain 
of  the  Jesuits  any  one  of  the  watchword^ 
which  have  distracted  Christendom,  fron^ 
Alexander  and  Arius  down  to  our  own  time^ 
and  we  find  the  story  of  each  successive  con^ 
flict  reduced  to  its  proper  proportion.  Sapj 
ply  in  the  place  of  Amauld  the  name  of 
any  persecuted  heretic,  from  Pelagius  to  th^ 
latest  victim  of  the  latest  theological  invec^ 
tive  of  the  most  modem  of  partisans,  an(l 
the  well-known  satire  applies : — 
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^  It  was  not  Arnauld^s  opinions  that  were  de- 
dared  heretical,  but  his  person ;  it  was  a  per- 
sonal heresy.  He  was  a  heretic,  not  On  account 
of  what  he  had  written,  but  solely  because  he 
was  M.  Amauld-  St  Augustine's  doctrine  of 
grace  would  never  be  the  true  one,  so  long  as 
it  was  defended  by  Amauld,  It  would  at  once 
become  true  if  he  happened  to  oppose  it* 

Besides  these  more  brilliant  representa- 
tiyes  of  the  theology  of  France,  we  must 
advert  for  a  moment  to  the  labourers  in 
more  retired  fields,  but  whose  works  are  yet 
more  deeply  penetrated  by  the  truly  Catho- 
lic, the  truly  liberal,  spirit  of  the  Galilean 
Chorch.  The  restored  Benedictine  Order, 
the  congregation  of  St  Maur,  was  planted 
in  the  great  Abbey  of  St-Germain-des-Pres, 
the  most  splendid  ecclesiastical  fabric  in 
Paris,  afterwards  acquiring  a  tragical  noto- 
riety as  the  scene  of  the  September  massa- 
cres, and  now  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Here  arose  that  band  of  Benedictine  scholars 
who  still  stand  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquaries — ^D*Achery,  Mabillon,  and  Mont- 
faucon.  Their  exact  and  painstaking  la- 
boriousness,  their  love  of  truth,  their  critical 
discrimination,  justify  the  true  *  Galilean 
liberty '  of  spirit  which  pervaded  their  Order, 
and  of  which  traces  still  linger  in  their 
Italian  brothers  of  Monte  Cassino,  but  which 
in  France  has  perished  as  completely  as  the 
noble  abbey  where  they  dwelt,  or  the  fresh 
green  meadows  whence  it  took  its  name. 

Allied  with  this  antiquarian  criticism  was 
opened  another  vein,  a^n  to  that  of  Fleury 
and  miemont,  the  historical  criticism  of 
Baillet  and  Launoy,  who,  with  a  laudable 
uprightness,  set  themselves  to  purge  the  Ha- 
giology  and  the  Liturgy  of  their  Church 
irom  their  vast  supefetation  of  legendary 
matter  which  at  once  discredited  and  dis- 
%nred  their  real  excellence.  The  Parisian 
Breviary  remains — ^perhaps  we  ought  rather 
to  say  did  till  a  few  years  ago  remain— a 
•Ending  monument  of  this  more  than  Pro- 
testant purification.  And  yet  another  breath 
of  freedom  revealed  for  a  moment  the  path- 
way which  has  since  opened  the  way  to  so 
^^  an  expansion  of  tne  theological  vista. 
Haet,  Bishop  of  Avranches,  if  a  timid,  was 
yet  a  genuine  scholar.  Of  his  curious  life 
so  elaborate  an  account  was  once  given  in 
the  pages  of  this  Journal,*  that  we  need  not 
fnrtber  enlarge  upon  his  merits.  Richard 
Simon  is  one  of  the  very  few  who  in 
France  ventured  to  treat  the  sacred  writings 
with  that  critical  research  which  can  alone 
bring  out  the  true  value  of  these  researches. 
It  18  enough  to  say,f  in  the  words  of  one 


*  'Qaart.  Rev.'  vol.  xcvii. 
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whose  judgment  in  this  respect  will  not  be 
disputed,  uiat  had  his  studies  been  encour- 
aged, instead  of  repelled,  the  chief  weapons 
against  religion  would  have  been  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  Voltaire,  and  the  calami- 
ties of  the  French  Church  might  have  been 
averted. 

One  other  name  occurs  that  cannot  be 
passed  over-^r-the  pure  and  peaceful  Male- 
branche,  attacked  alike  by  F^n^lon,  Bossuet, 
and  Arnauld,  but  whose  speculations,  even 
in  the  fragmentary  form  and  with  the  dis- 
paraging remarks  with  which  they  are  intro- 
duced in  the  pages  of  the  work  we  are  re- 
viewing, at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  the- 
reader  by  the  originality  and  force  with 
which  they  soar  above  the  scholastic  and 
fanciful  controversies  of  his  assailants.  In 
him  the  great  Descartes  found  a  worthy  dis- 
ciple. In  him  our  own  Berkeley  would 
have  found  a  worthy  fellow-worker. 

We  have  thus  rapidly,  too  rapidly,  run 
through  this  vast  field.  Yet,  when  we  have 
reached  its  limits,  another  field  opens  before 
us— on  which  Mr.  Jervis's  interesting  vo- 
lumes hardly  touch,  but  which  can  neither 
be  omitted  in  the  history  of  French  religion 
nor  in  its  bearings  on  the  fortunes  of  French 
Catholicism.  It  is  the  romantic,  the  heart- 
stirring,  the  elevating  history  of  French 
Protestantism.  Throughout  the  period  of 
which  we  are  writing,  there  was  a  parallel 
stream  of  thought  and  action  in  the  Pro- 
testants of  France,  which  again  and  again 
awakens  the  painful  reflection  of  what  France 
might  not  have  become — what  might  the 
French  Protestant  Church  not  have  become 
— if,  when  so  often  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  two  religions  were 
equally balanced,Protestantism  and  not  Catho- 
licbm  had  been  adopted  as  the  national  reli- 
gion ?  And  even  if  this  was  not  to  be,  we 
have  but  to  judge  by  the  new  life  which  the 
Protestant  refugees  carried  from  France  into 
Holland,  Germany,  and  England,  what  would 
have  been  the  condition  of  French  religious 
life,  had  the  wise  policy  of  De  rH6pitaT  and 
Sully  and  D' Aguesseau  been  followed,  instead 
of  the  miserable  folly  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  supported  by  the 
weight  of  Bossuet  and  Fefl^lon.  But  on 
this  we  may  not  enter:  the  war  of  the 
League,  the  war  of  the  Cevennes,  the  tardy 
justice  of  Louis  XVL,  the  revival  of  French 
Protestantism  under  the  Concordat,  the 
growth  of  a  theological  school  far  exceeding 
in  fruitfulness  and  fame  any  names  that  the 
French  Catholic  Church  of  modem  days  has 
produced — ^Vinet  at  Lausanne,  Reuss  at 
Strasburg,  Rillier  at  Geneva,  Qodet  at  Neuf- 
chatel,  Monod,  Pressens^,  Bersier,  Coquerel, 
at  Paris — are  subjects  too  wide  to  be  dis- 
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cussed  at  the  close  of  a  survey  like  the 
present 

We  can  but  briefly  touch  in  conclusion  on 
the  two  main  causes  of  the  fall  of  the  French 
Church  from  its  ancient  prestige.  Both  are 
full  of  warnings.  First  (as  was  well  obser- 
ved by  Robert  Hall),  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  was  the  prelude  to  the 
deep  stagnation  and  corruption  into  which, 
in  the  next  generation,  the  church  of  Bos- 
suet  and  Pascal  descended.  From  that 
time  French  Catholicism  declined.  Intoler- 
ance and  exclusiveness  had  done  their  fatal 
work.  No  doubt  the  liberal  policy  of  such 
.  men  as  those  who  encircled  the  throne  of 
Louis  XVI.  might  have  done  much  to  re- 
vive the  genuine  national  spirit  of  the 
French  Church.  The  sacrifices  of  the  cler- 
gy on  the  4th  of  August,  1789,  showed  that 
they  were  still  capable  of  considering  the 
calls  of  their  time.  But  then  followed  the 
reckless  violence  of  the  great  Revolution. 
That  whirlwind  swept  away  these  last  golden 
opportunities.  Heroic  constancy  in  adversity, 
the  sufferings  of  the  Royalist  clergy  in  1793, 
the  archiepiscopal  throne  of  Paris  in  our  own 
time  thrice  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  oc- 
cupants— ^the  pastoral  devotion  of  which  the 
Cure  d'Ars  is  a  signal  though  perhaps 
a  rare  example — still  give  to  the  French 
Church  of  our  day  the  life  which  courage 
and  faith,  even  in  the  cause  of  fanaticism, 
cannot  fail  to  bestow.  But  the  intellectual,- 
the  national  glory,  the  high  moral  signifi- 
cance of  the  Grallican  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion perished,  and  revived  not.  The  Con- 
cordat of  Pius  VIL  and  the  First  Consul 
were  not  able  to  consolidate  again  the 
ruined  edifice.  The  neglect  and  destruction  to 
which  the  clergy  and  the  Grovemment  of  the 
Restoration  consigned  some  of  the  noblest 
ecclesiastical  builings  of  France — Clugny, 
Citeaux,  Clairvaux — was  a  likeness  of  the  in- 
difference or  the  antipathy  even  of  the  de- 
vout Frencb  Catholics  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  true  greatness  of  Gallicanism. 
Individuals,  indeed,  have  since  arisen,  who 
have  recalled  something  of  those  better  days. 
There  has  been  the  chivalrous  energy  of 
Montalembert,  the  calm  statesmanship  of 
Darboy,  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  La- 
mennais,  of  Lacordaire,  and  of  Hyacinthe 
Loyson.  But  the  moment  that  any  of  these 
rose  above  the  narrow  orthodoxy  of  mod- 
em Catholicism  into  the  purer  and  freer  at- 
mosphere of  earlier  days,  they  were  cast 
out  by  the  church  which  should  have  been 
their  liome  and  refuge.  Montalembert  died 
under  the  bitter  malediction  of  the  Pope ; 
Darboy's  tragical  fate  was  regarded  by  the 
dominant  party  as  a  judgment  on  his  liberal 
.tendencies ;  of  the  three  great  ecclesiastical 


orators  we  have  named,  one  was  driven  from 
the  Church  altogether ;  the  second  was  able 
to  retain  but  a  thin  shadow  of  his  nobler 
self ;  and  the  third  has  been  obliged  to  seek 
at  Geneva  the  opening  which  the  older 
Church  of  France  would  have  at  least  en- 
deavoured to  find  for  him  in  his  own  Notre 
Dame,  May  the  spirit  of  these,  or  such  as 
these,  return,  revive,  and  reform,  that 
Church — which  equally  belongs  to  St  Louis 
and  to  Coligny — for  on  this,  more  than  any 
political  restoration,  depends  the  future  re- 
generation of  France.  May  the  warnings 
which  its  previous  history  supplies  be  laid  to 
heart  by  the  other  Churches  of  Christendom, 
and  by  none  so  much  as  by  our  own  Church 
of  England,  whose  Anglicanism  has  been  as 
like  Gallicanism  as  the  different  genius  of 
the  two  countries  permitted,  and  which 
therefore  can,  above  all  other  Churches, 
profit  by  the  grandeur  and  decay  of  so 
mighty  a  neighbour,  and  so  august  a  likeness 
of  itself. 


Art.    III. — 1.     Chronicles    of    the    Picts, 

Chronicles  of  the  Scots,  and  Early  Me- 

'  morials  of  Scottish  History.     Edited  by 

William   F.  Skene,   LL.D.      Edinbui^, 

1867. 

2.  The  Four  Ancient  Books  of  Wales,  con- 
taining the  Cymric  Poems  attributed  to 
the  Bards  of  the  Sixth  Century.  By 
William  F.  Skene.  2  vols.  Edinbunjh, 
1868. 

3.  Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings.  By 
E.  W.  Robertson.  2  vols.  Edinburgh, 
1862. 

4.  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland.  Edited 
for  the    Spalding  Club,      By  Dr.  John 

Stuart,  LL.D.     2  vols.     1856-1867. 

5.  The  Book  of  Deer.  Edited  for  the 
Spalding  Club.  By  Dr.  John  Stuart, 
LL.D.,  Secretary.     1869. 

6.  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Dovnij  Con- 
nor, and  Dromore.  By  the  Rev.  William 
Reeves,  D.D.     Dublin,  1847. 

7.  'Adamnan^s  Life  of  St.  Columba.  Edited 
by  the  same. 

8.  Statuta  Ecclesice  Scoticance,  With 
Editor^s  Preface.  By  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph  Robertson,  LL.D. 

9.  Kalendars  of  Scottish  Saints,  with  Per- 
sonal Notices  of  those  of  Alba,  Laudonia, 
and  Strathclyde.  By  Alexander  Penrose 
Forbes,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  Brechin. 

10.  History  of  Scotland.  By  Dr.  John  Hill 
Burton,  LL.D.   Vol.  I.   Edinburgh,  1867. 

11.  The  Poems  of  Ossian,  He-translated 
Literally,    with    Dissertation.     "By    the 
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Rev.  Archibald  Clerk,  LLD.,  Minister  of 
the  Parish  of  Kilmallie.  Edinburgh, 
1870. 
12.  Goidelica^  Old  and  Early-Middle  Irish 
Glosses,  Prose  and  Verse,  Edited  by 
Whitley  Stokes.    1872. 

Dr. 'Arnold,  in  a  striking  passage  of  his 
Roman  History,  has  compared  Livy's  le- 
gendary kings  of  Rome  to  those  *  phantom 
tings*  whose  portraits  adorn  the  walls  of 
Holyrood.  There  they  stand,  an  unbroken 
line  of  monarchs,  ranging  from  Fergus,  the 
first  King  of  Scotland,  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  Stuart  dynasty.  •  In  Livy's 
legends,  and  in  the  Holyrood  portraits  alike, 
Arnold  sees  an  illustration  of  the  instinctive 
desire  of  a  nation  to  people  with  forms 
of  the  imagination  the  void  of  their  pre- 
historic past.  However  mythic  those  early 
Scottish  Kings  may  be,  there  is  nothing  my- 
thic either  in  the  pictures  or  the  painter  who 
eiecuted  them.  His  name  is  known — 
James  de  Witt ;  he  lived  and  worked  in  the 
year  1684  ;  the  portraits  were  done  to  order ; 
the  sum  paid  for  them  is  on  record ;  the 
contract  and  the  accounts  which  passed  be- 
tween De  Witt  and  the  Government  are  still 
extant.  In  executing  hts  portraits,  DeWitt 
did  not  draw  wholly  on  imagination;  he 
had  before  him  the  lists  of  Scottish  kings 
which  were  accepted  in  his  time,  and  for 
centuries  before,  as  authentic,  and  to  each 
name  in  these  lists  he  sought  to  give  a  bodily 
fonn.  The  earliest  writer  of  a  formal  Scot- 
tish history,  John  of  Fordun,  who  composed 
his  work  between  the  years  1381  and  1389, 
?ives  a  detailed  list  of  kings,  beginning  with 
Fergus  of  famous  memory,  contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  A  little  later,  be- 
tween the  years  1420  and  1424,  Wyntoun 
composed  his  *  CronyHl,'  in  which  he  seems 
to  have  drawn  on  the  same  sources,  but  to 
have  worked  them  into  a  narrative,  indepen- 
dent of  Fordun,  whose  work  he  appears  not 
to  have  known.  Fordun's  book  begins  from 
the  time  of  Moses,  with  Scota,  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  the  progenitor  of  the  Scots. 
Wyntoun  starts  still  further  back,  with  the 
Creation  and  the  death  of  Abel.  To  those 
legendary  lists,  first  worked  into  shape  by 
Fordun  and  Wyntoun,  each  succeeding  age 
added  its  contribution,  till  the  mythical  nar- 
rative reached  its  maturity  in  *the  full- 
blown romance'  of  Hector  Boece,  which  ap- 
peared early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  By  his 
extravagant  and  unblushing  fictions,  he  laid 
a  wonderful  hold  on  the  imagination  of  his 
countrymen.  George  Buchanan,  scholar 
though  he  was,  did  not  criticise,  but  only 
adorned  by  his  Latinity,  the  inventions  of 


Boece,  and  gave  them  still  wider  circulation. 
These  highly-coloured  romances  suited,  bet- 
ter th^n  the  sober  narrative  of  Fordun,  the 
republican  bias  under  which  Buchanan 
wrote.  His  purpose  was  to  justify  his  own 
party  for  having  dethroned  his  own  first 
patroness  and  benefactress,  Queen  Mary,  and 
Boece  rather  than  Fordun  served  this  turn  by 
the  instances  he  cites  in  which  the  early  Scots 
curbed  and  deposed  their  kings.  Such  is 
the  unhistoric  bias  with  which  the  learned 
Thomas  Innes  taxes  Buchanan. 

It  was  during  the  interval  when  Boece 
and  Buchanan  were  still  received  as  trust- 
worthy historians  that  the  Holyrood  pictures 
were  painted,  and  they  hang  there  in  the 
old  palace,  a  memorial  to  this  day,  if  of 
nothing  else,  at  least  of  what  Scotland  once 
accepted  as  the  truth  regarding  her  own  his- 
tory. But  the  day  of  criticism  was  at  hand. 
The  first  to  attempt  it  was  the  Roman 
Catholic  priest  of  the  Scotch  College  in 
Paris,  Thomas  Innes,  just  referred  to,  who 
in  1729  published  his  valuable  Essay  on  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  Before 
his  touch,  the  whole  body  of  fiction  which 
had  hitherto  passed  for  the  history  of  Scot- 
land disappeared,  as  some  long-buried  corpse 
disappears  as  soon  as  the  air  is  let  in  upon 
it.  As  unsubstantial  as  a  vapour  was  now 
seen  to  be  Fordun's  whole  account  of  the 
history  of  Scotland  prior  to  the  era  of  Ken- 
neth MacAlpin.  Innes'  method  was  to  com- 
pare Fordun's  narrative  with  such  fragments 
of  more  ancient  chronicles  as  remained,  and 
the  inconsistency  between  these  and  Fordun 
was  at  once  apparent  In  doing  so  Innes, 
in  the  appendix  to  his  first  volume,  for  the 
first  time  gave  to  the  public  six  ancient 
pieces,  among  which  were  the  *  Pictish  Chro- 
nicle,' the  *  Chronicle  of  the  Scots,'  and  the 
*  Chronicle  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,'  the 
latter  contained  in  the  Register  of  the  Priory 
of  St.  Andrew's. 

The  work  of  demolition  was  carried  on 
with  characteristic  relish  by  John  Pinkerton, 
that  painstaking  though  acrid  antiquary 
who,  in  1789,  published  his  *  Inquiry  into 
the  History  of  Scotland.'  While  the  strength 
of  his  prejudices  and  the  violence  of  his 
language  rather  dispose  the  reader  to  side 
with  the  opponents  whom  he  so  vituperates, 
and  while  we  would  be  slow  to  accept  his 
favourite  theory  of  the  Scythian  origin  of 
the  Picts,  yet  much  praise  is  due  to  him  for 
the  careful  research  with  which  he  sought 
out  ancient  and  unheeded  documents.  In 
the  appendix  to  his  first  volume  he  printed 
collections  of  the  first  four  pieces  which 
Innes  had  published,  and  added  to  them 
several  valuable  documents  which  he  dug 
out  of  the  Register  of  St.  Andrew's  P^oj-^ 
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— ^that  rich  quarry  of  antiquarian  fossils, 
which  Pinkeilon  seems  first  thoroughly  to 
have  explored.  For  those  who  seemed  to 
him  to  deal  carelessly  or  falsely  with  history, 
Pinkerton  knew  no  hounds  in  his  contempt. 
Bocce  he  calls  the  most  egregious  historical 
impostor  that  ever  lived.  And  even  those 
who  opposed  ^ith  solid  arguments  his  fierce 
anti-Celtic  prejudices  came  in  for  a  large 
share  of  his  abuse. 

So  thoroughly  had  historic  criticism  done 
—  we  might  perhaps  say  overdone  —  its 
woric,  that  before  the  end  of  last  century, 
the  whole  long  line  of  Scottish  kings  before 
Malcolm  Canmore,  a.d.  834,  had  entirely 
disappeared  from  history,  and  even  the  two 
centuries  between  his  reign  and  the  Norman 
Conquest  had  been  so  discredited,  that 
honest  historians  feared  to  set  foot  on  it. 
Such  was  the  result  of  the  fables  which  first 
took  historic  shape  under  the  hands  of  For- 
dun,  were  perfected  by  Boece,  and  propa- 
gated by  Buchanan.  Lord  Hailes,  that 
patient  weigher  of  evidence,  and  scrupu- 
lously honest  historian,  who  published  his 
*  Annals  of  Scotland'  in  IV 76,  begins  them 
only  with  the  accession  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
ia  105V,  and  gives  as  his  reason  for 'doing 
so  that  *  the  history  of  Scotland  previous  to 
that  period  is  involved  in  obscurity  and 
fable.'  Tytler,  whose  history  appeared  in 
1838,  is  still  more  cautious,  not  venturing  to 
open  his  story  till  the  accession  of  Alexander 
IIL  in  1242. 

For  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  time 
of  Thomas  Innes,  the  old  Celtic  Period  of 
Scotland's  history  had  been  abandoned  by 
historians,  and  left  either  to  neglect  or  to 
be  the  battle-field  of  antiquamn  disputes. 
But  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Hill  Burton's 
History,  five  years  ago,  marked  a  new  era. 
That  he,  no  favourer  of  Celtic  claims,  no 
dreamer  of  antiquarian  dreams,  but  hard- 
headed,  and  prone  rather  to  sneer  at  and 
exaggerate  the  uncertainties  of  remote  ages, 
should  have  devoted  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
first  volume  to,  we  shall  not  say,  the  history, 
but  to  the  discussion  of  those  abandoned 
centuries  before  Malcolm  Canmore, — this 
fact  of  itself  shows  that  the  tide  had  turned. 
It  proves  that  in  that  dim  and  unstable  fore- 
time some  ground  had  been  made  good, 
some  facts  reclaimed  which  could  not  be 
gainsaid.  This  result  is  the  well-won  reward 
of  the  labours  of  more  than  one  generation 
of  Scottish  antiquarians — a  patient,  much- 
toiling  race,  who,  more  than  any  set  of  men, 
have  maintained  the  northern  country's 
claim  to  scholarship.  Among  these  anti- 
quaries, mostly  resident  in  Edinburgh,  there 
is  a  marked  line  of  distinction.  Some  of 
the  ablest  have  been,  and  still  are,  ignorant 


of  the  Celtic  language,  and  disposed  to  re- 
ceive with  suspicion  whatever  comes  from 
the  Celtic  quarter.  Others  are  Celtic  sclio- 
lars,  acquainted  with  the  language  of  the 
Scottish  Grael,  and  with  the  cognate  diidects 
more  or  less,  and  have  employed  this  know- 
ledge in  illustrating  the  few  Gaelic  records 
that  survive,  and  throwing  from  them  some 
light  on  the  early  centuries.  And  surely 
this  is  but  a  reasonable  method.  If  the 
country  now  called  Scotland,  the  Alba  of 
those  remote  ages,  continued  to  be  entirely 
or  predominantly  Celtic  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  if  till  that  date  Gaelic 
was  the  language  of  her  Kings  and  the 
Court, — if  the  people,  the  usages,  and  cus- 
toms, even  the  laws,  such  as  they  were  up 
to  that  date,  were  of  Celtic  origin — if,  in 
fact,  the  first  groundwork  of  Scottish  his- 
tory was  Celtic,  and  all  the  other  elements 
were  additions  intruded  or  inwrought  at  a 
later  era,  is  it  not  irrational  to  suppose  that 
we  can  understand  the  first  beginnings  of 
Scottish  history,  if  we  turn  from  all  that  is 
Celtic  in  language,  usage,  or  tradition  with 
disdain  ?  It  is  strange  that  Saxon  prejudice 
or  oversight  should  have  led  so  many  other- 
wise well-qualified  explorers  to  neglect  this 
the  only  rational  mode  of  inquiry  into  the 
beginnings  of  Scottish  history. 

Those  who  in  recent  times  have  adopted 
this  method  have  been  either  native  Cehs 
or  have  by  study  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
Celtic,  and  turned  their  knowledge  to  ac- 
comit  by  venturing  back  into  the  pre-Saxon 
or  Celtic  ages  which  lie  behind  Malcolm 
Canmore's  era.  First  of  these  may  be 
named  one,  not  a  native  Scot,  but  an  Irish 
antiquary,  Dr.  Reeves,  who  in  his  now 
famous  edition  of  Adamnan's  '  Life  of  St. 
Columbaj'  and  in  his  tract  on  the  Culdees, 
has  reflected  on  the  origin  of  Scottish  Chris- 
tianity some  portion  of  that  light  which  he 
has  shed  still  more  abundantly  on  the 
Church  history  of  his  native  Ireland.  Of 
native  Scots  there  is  Dr.  John  Stuart,  author 
of  the  splendid  work  on  the  *  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,'  and  more  recently  edi- 
tor of  the  long-lost  and  lately-recovered 
*,Book  of  Deer.'  In  this  last  work  he  has 
given  to  the  world  by  far  the  earliest  speci- 
mens of  the  language  of  the  Scottish  Gael 
which  we  possess.  He  himself  in  his  intro- 
duction says :  *  The  Gaelic  entries  in  the 
*  Book  of  Deer,"  are  of  the  highest  interest 
and  value,  as  the  only  specimens  left  us  of 
the  language  and  records  of  our  forefathers 
— that  is,  of  the  vernacular  Gaelic  of  Alba, 
in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  when 
the  people  and  polity  were  still  Celtic,  bat 
on  the  eve  of  decisive  change.'  Mr.  R 
William  Robertson  has,  in  his  work  entitled 
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'Scotland  under  her  Early  Kings,'  laid  some 
firm  stepping-stones  across  ground  that  was 
l>efore  an  uncertain  quagmire.  By  piercing 
together  gleanings  from  the  earliest  Scottish 
Chronicles,  and  supplementing  these  by 
details  gathered  from  authentic  Irish  annals, 
he  has  woven  together  a  narrative  which,  if 
not  sparkling  or  sensational,  is,  what  is  far 
better,  faithful,  full  of  research,  and  accurate 
beyond  all  question.  Last  and  chief  of  the  ex- 
plorers into  the  Celtic  field  that  shall  be  here 
named  is  Mr.  William  F.  Skene.  Thirty-five 
1  vears  ago,  in  his  *  Highlanders  of  Scotland,'  he 
I  made  a  bold  venture  into  that  then  neglected 
region.  Thirty  more  years  of  continued  re- 
jearch  into  Celtic  language  and  antiquities 
ba?e  no  doubt  modified  many  of  his  views, 
while  leaving  their  main  outlines  unchanged. 
After  a  long  interval  of  silence,  Mr.  Skene, 
in  1867  and  1868,  brought  out  two  works 
which  have  greatly  illumined  the  whole  of 
the  dim  Celtic  foretime.  The  latest  pub- 
labed  of  these  two  works,  *  The  Four  An- 
dent  Books  of  Wales,'  contains  the  poems 
attributed  to  the  Cymric  Bards  of  the  sixth 
century,  Taliessin,  Aneurin,  and  others.  The 
.  poems  are  introduced  by  a  long  and  learned 
preface,  in  which  Mr.  Skene  discusses,  among 
other  topics,  the  several  Celtic  dialects,  the 
native  races  of  Britain,  and  the  place- of  the 
Picta  among  them.  That  he  should  do  so, 
will  not  appear  out  of  place,  when  we  re- 
member that  the  Welsh  race  of  those  early 
a^  embraced,  not  merely  the  inhabitants 
of  what  is  now  called .  Wales,  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  the  West  of  Britain,  the 
peoples  of  Cumbria  and  of  Strath-clyde  as 
far  as  Loch  Lomond. 

The  other  work  of  Mr.  Skene,  which  ap- 
peared one  year  earlier,  is  his  edition  bf  the 
'  Chronicles  of  the  Picts,  Chronicles  of  the 
Scots,  and  other  early  Memorials  of  Scottish 
History.'  TTiis  forms  the  first  volume  of  the 
dries' now  being  published  at  the  Scottish 
Register  House,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Lord  Clerk  Register  of  Scotland.  The  work 
contains  forty-nine  pieces  in  all,  newly  and 
more  correctly  edited.  Among  these  are 
the  Pictish  Chronicle,  written  in  the  tenth 
century,  in  LatiD,  and  two  other  pieces  of 
the  same  age.  Of  the  eleventh  century 
there  is  the  famous  *  Duan  Albanach,'  and 
other  Gaelic  documents,  with  some  pieces  in 
Latin.  Of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Scots,  written  in  Latin, 
newly  revised,  the  legend  of  St.  Andrew  in 
Latb,  and  other  documents  of  the  same 
date,  some  in  Latin  some  in  Gaelic.  The 
vhole  collection  is  introduced  by  a  most 
searching  and  elaborate  preface,  in  which 
the  relation  of  the  Picts  to  the  Scots,  and 
the  alleged  conquest  of  the  former  by  the 


latter  race  is  rehandled,  the  oldest  records 
are  resifted,  and  the  earliest  lists  of  Scottish 
kings  compared  with  much  patience  and 
penetration. 

In  this  preface  Mr.  Skene  has  traced  for  tlio 
first  time,  step  by  step,  the  growth  of  the 
great  Scottish  fable,  has  noted  clearly  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  grew,  the  dates 
and  the  place  at  which  its  several  part«  were 
concocted,  and  in  one  instance,  at  least,  har> 
laid  his  hand  on  the  very  name  of  the  fabri- 
cator. The  question  out  of  which  it  grew 
was  the  controversy  regarding  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Scottish  Church  and  the  claim 
of  St.  Andrews  to  be  its  primal  see.  This, 
no  doubt,  involved  the  other  question  of  the 
independence  of  the  Scottish  nation,  but  the 
ecclesiastical  side  of  the  controversy  took 
precedence  of  the  civil  by  a  century  and 
more.  The  ecclesiastical  question  arose  in 
this  way.  In  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, A.D.  1072,  an  agreement  had  been 
come  to  between  the  sees  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  by  which  Archbishop  Lanfranc  made 
over  to  his  Brother  Thomas  of  York  the  ju- 
risdiction of  all  the  British  churches,  from 
the  Humber  northwards.  But  Scotland  was 
no  party  to  the  bargain,  for  she  had  no  re- 
presentative present  in  the  Council  at  which 
it  was  made.  The  collision  first  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Alexander  L,  a.d.  1115, 
when  that  ling  withstood  the  claim  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York  to  consecrate  the  Bi- 
shop of  St.  Andrews  as  his  sufiVagan.  Al- 
exander maintained  that  the  Bishop  of  St. 
Andrews  was,  as  the  *  Episcopus  Albania?,' 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  Church,  indepen- 
dent of  every  other  Bishop,  and  vicar  of  the 
Pope  alone.  The  controversy  thus  aroused 
went  on  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and 
was  not  finally  settled  till  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
created  St  Andrews  into  an  archiepiscopal 
and  metropolitan  see,  and  granted  the  ho- 
nours of  the  Pall  and  the  Cross  tS  Patrick 
Graham  as  its  first  Arch-Bishop. 

During  the  long  interval  of  moi'e  than  SOO 
years,  the  Bishops  of  St  Andrews  received 
consecration  sometimes  from  the  Pope's  Le- 
gate, sometimes  from  the  other  Bishops  of 
Scotland, — in  a  few  instances  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  but  then  always  with  pro- 
test against  the  claims  of  York,  and  with  the 
rights  of  the  Scottish  Church  reserved.  At 
each  successive  election  and  consecration  of 
a  Bishop  of  St  Andrews  the  controversy 
was  renewed,  and  it  may  be  readily  believed 
that  the  monastic  scribes  on  either  side  were 
not  slack  to  support  their  respective  Church- 
es with  documents  and  arguments  founded 
thereon.  In  1166,  exactly  fifty  years  after 
the  dispute  first  began,  Richard  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of  St  Andrews  by  the  native> 
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clergy,  and  in  that  very  year  appeared  the 
first  series  of  Chronicles,  in  which  the  an- 
cient history'  was  tampered  with,  and  fable 
consciously    introduced.      These    are,    the 

*  Chronicles  of  the  Scots,'  the  *  Description 
of  Scotland,'  and  the  '  Legend  of  St  An- 
drew,' all  three  in  Latin,  and  bearing  the 
date  1165.  In  these,  for  the  first  time,  oc- 
cur distinct  traces  of  conscious  fiction.  The 
brief  chronicles  of  an  earlier  date,  such  as 
the  *  Pictish  Chronicle '  of  the  tenth,  and  the 

*  Duan  Albanach  *  of  the  eleventh  century, 
contain  elements  of  simple  and  unconscious 
myth,  which  grew  up  naturally  in  the  popu- 
lar mind,  and  preserve  the  genuine  and  most 
ancient  traditions  of  the  people  concerning 
their  own  origin.  Between  these  and  the 
fabricated  chronicles  of  the  twelfth  and  fol- 
lowing centuries,  forged  for  ecclesiastical  or 
national  purposes,  there  is  a  great  gulf.  In 
these  concocted  chronicles  of  the  twelfth 
century,  the  foundation  of  St.  Andrews  is 
transferred  from  the  eighth  century,  to  which 
it  really  belonged,  back  to  the  fourth,  and 
bound  up  with  the  story  of  the  removal  of 
the  bones  of  St  Andrew  from  Constantino- 
ple to  Patras,  which  took  place  in  the  reign 
of  Constantino.  Thus  at  one  stroke,  to  out- 
do the  antiquity  both  of  York  and  of  lona, 
two  events,  placed  four  centuries  apart,  are 
welded  together  into   one.     Moreover,  the 

*  Chronicle  of  the  Scots '  wipes  odl  the  whole 
of  the  Pictish  history,  ignores  all  the  Pictish 
kings,  and  traces  WiUiam  the  Lion,  the 
reigning  monarch,  back  to  Kenneth  MacAl- 
pine,  and  Kenneth  back  to  the  Dalriadic 
kings,  as  if  these,  who  first  appeared  in  Ar- 
gyll in  the  sixth  century,  had  been  the  only 
kings  of  Scotland. 

The  fable  received  its  next  addition  after 
William  the  Lion  had  been  taken  prisoner 
by  the  King  of  England.  For  the  recovery 
of  his  freedom,  William,  with  the  consent  of 
his  barons  and  clergy,  bartered  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  and  church.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  II.  the  Scots,  in  1189, 
bought  it  back  from  Richard  I.  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Before  it  was  thus  regained,  the 
right  of  England  to  treat  Scotland  as  a  fief, 
must  have  been  warmly  debated.  Legen- 
dary arguments  were  rife  on  both  sides. 
England  appealed  to  her  first  colonist, 
Brutus,  and  his  three  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom  founded  the  line  of  English  kings,  the 
youngest  the  Scottish  line,  Scotland  had 
to  meet  this  fable  with  another  as  good. 
Accordingly,  in  1187,  appeared  a  new  form 
of  the  Chronicle,  in  which  the  list  of  Pictish 
kings  is  not  this  time  expunged,  but  intro- 
duced immediately  before  Kenneth  Mat 
Alpin,  and    the  list   of    Scottish  kings  is 


placed  bodily  before  the  Pictish  line,  thus 
carrying  the  beginning  of  the  Scottish  king- 
dom back  to  443  before  the  Christian  era. 

A  century  later,  when,  in  1249,  Alexander 
ni.  began  to  reign,  the  controversy  between 
the  two  kingdoms  grew  still  hotter.  But 
now  it  was  the  civil  claim  to  feudal  superior- 
ity that  was  prominently  urged.  The 
ecclesiastical  claim,  although  so  far  from 
being  abandoned  that  it  was  revived  once 
again  during  this  reign,  yet  on  the  whole  fell 
comparatively  into  the  background.  The 
Plantagenet  kings,  who  were  the  contem- 
poraries of  Alexander,  pressed  him  more 
than  ever  had  beeifi  done  before,  to  swear  I 
fealty  not  only  for  his  English  possessions, 
but  also  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  If 
England  produced  ancient  chronicles  on 
which  she  grounded  her  claim,  Scotland  met 
them  with  others  still  more  ancient  One  of 
these,  the  'Chronicle  of  the  Picts  and  Scots,' 
of  date  1251,  found  in  the  Register  of  St 
Andrew's  Priory  gives  a  new  version  of  the 
Scottish  legend,  lengthens  the  list  of  kings, 
and  carries  it  back  to  still  remoter  antiquity. 

At  last,  seven  years  before  his  death,  that 
is,  in  1278,  Alexander  swore  fealty  to 
Edward  I.  in  general  terms,  reserving  the 
whole  question  of  the  independence  of  I 
Scotland.  Each  new  demand  for  homage  | 
called  forth  a  new  Chronicle,  and  this  last 
demand  gave  birth  to  the  most  elaborate 
form  which  the  fable  had  yet  assumed.  In 
1280  a  Chronicle  appeared  in  which  is  told, 
more  circumstantially  than  ever  before,  the 
origin  of  the  Scots  from  the  Egyptian  Prin- 
cess Scota,  their  migration  from  Egypt  to 
Spain,  from  Spain  to  Ireland,  from  Ireland 
to  Scotland  under  Furgus,  the  son  of 
Ferthard,  and  so  on  through  a  most  intricate 
maze  of  fiction. 

In  1290,  as  the  dispute  waxed  fiercer, 
Edward  I.  issued  a  mandate  to  all  the  Cathe- 
drals and  chief  monasteries  of  England  to 
search  their  chronicles  and  archives  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  Scotland,  and  to  trans- 
mit them  to  the  King.  Among  the  numerous 
extracts  and  frs^ments  which  this  search 
produced,  was  one,  the  *  Chronicle  of  Ilon- 
tingdon,'  important  for  \he  'apparently  au- 
thentic notices  it  contains  of  the  contest 
between  Picts  and  Scots  which  placed  on 
the  throne  the  Mac  Alpin  dynasty.  This 
Chronicle  Mr.  Skene  thinks  so  important, 
that  he  has  republished  it  among  the  other 
early  documents  bearing  on  Scottish  histonr. 

To  the  products  of  this  search,  which  are 
still  extant,  the  Scots  do  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  counter  statement  till,  in  1300, 
Pope  Boniface  interposed,  and  addressed 
one  bull  to  the  King  of  England  and  another 
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to  the  Bishops   of  Scotland ;   to   each  of 
which  bulls  the  respective  countries  returned 
[    formal  and  elaborate  replies. 

Mr.  Skene   has  p^ven  these   documents, 

four  in   aU,    at  full  length.     Of    the   two 

Scottish    arguments,   one  was  written    by 

Baldred  Bisset,  Rector  of  Kinghom,  in  the 

1    diocese   of   St   Andrews,  and   one   of  the 

j    Commissioners  sent  by  the  Scots  to  plead 

their  cause  at  lE^me.     This  last  document  is 

styled  *  The  Process  of  Baldred  against  the 

]    Figments  of  the  King  of  England/     In  the 

I    Scotch  documents  the  statement  for  the  first 

i    time  appears  that  the  Scots  were  converted 

j    to  Christianity  by  the  clerics  who  brought 

to  Fife  the  relics  of  St  Andrew,  thus  at  one 

stroke  extinguishing  Golumba  and  lona,  and 

cliuming  for  the  Scofs  precedence  in  the 

Faith  over  the  Angles  by  300  years. 

After  Bruce  had  fairly  made  good  his 
coantry's  independence,  and  established  him- 
self on  the  throne,  the  Pope,  in  131 Y,  again 
interfered,  but  this  time  entirely  in  the  Eng- 
lish interest.  Bruce  met  hira  with  a  high- 
spirited  reply,  in  which  he  asserted  his  own 
and  his  country's  independence.  At  the  same 
time  a  new  Chronicle  appeared,  in  which 
the  lists  of  kings  are  again  manipulated  and 
reversed,  the  Pictish  kings  being  this  time 
placed  first,  followed  by  the  Scottish  kings 
of  Dalriada,  who  are  placed  in  immediate 
precedence  to  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin. 

Last  of  all  came  the  famous  letter  which 
Brace  and  his  barons,  assembled  in  the  Mon- 
astery of  Aberbrothoc  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  1320,  addressed  to  the  Pope.  It  is 
sealed  and  signed  by  the  King  and  his  nobles 
with  their  own  signatures  and  seals  attached. 
The  original,  or  duplicate,  of  this  noble 
document  is  still  dimly  legible,  and  may  be 
seen  in  the  Register  House  in  Edinburgh. 
After  asserting  that  the  Scots  had  been  con- 
verted by  St  Andrew  himself,  and  that  from 
the  time  the  Scots  had  arrived  in  Britain 
113  kings  ,had  reigned,  it  goes  on  to  enu- 
merate the  wrongs  the  Scots  had  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  the  first  Edward,  their  deliver- 
ance wrought  by  Bruce,  like  another  Maca- 
beus,  and  concludes  by  asserting  that  were 
the  King  to  desist  from  his  patriotic  purpose 
his  barons  would  drive  him  from  the  throne, 
and  that,  as  long  as  a  hundred  Scots  remain- 
ed alive,  Scotland  would  never  yield  to  the 
tyranny  of  England.  This  noble  letter  gives 
the  Scottish  legend  in  the  last  shape,  which, 
under  the  pressure  of  controversy,  it  had 
assumed  before  Fordun,  sixty  years  later, 
set  to  work  to  mould  the  mass  of  Chronicles 
which  he  found  extant  into  a  harmonious 
narrative. 

Mr.  Skene  has  shown  that  the  Scottish 
Chronicle,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  con- 


sciously tampered  with,  assumed  two  distinct 
forms — one,  when  it  was  framed  to  repel 
the  claim  of  ecclesiastical,  the  other  when 
resisting  the  claim  of  feudal  superiority. 
When  used  to  meet  the  former  exigency,  the 
Scottish  kings  of  Argyll,  who  really  reigned 
from  A.D.  498  to  V41,  and  ceased  in  the 
latter  year,  are  extended  over  the  century 
which  elapsed  between  741  and  the  year  843 
— ^the  date  at  which  Kenneth  began  to  reign 
over  the  united  Picts  and  Scots.  This  gap 
is  filled  up  by  fictitious  kings,  invented  to 
bring  the  Dalriad  kings  of  Argyll  into  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  the  first  king  of 
the  united  Picts  and  Scots.  Again,  the 
foundation  of  St  Andrews,  which  really 
took  place  in  the  interval  between  A.p.  741 
and  843,  while  the  Scottish  race  of  kings 
was  in  abeyance,  is  thrown  back  to  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, so  as  to  antedate  the  foundation  of  the 
first  Scottish  kingdom  in  Argyll,  and  to  out- 
do Columba  and  lona  in  antiquity. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  Chronicle,  when 
it  was  shaped  to  support  the  civil  indepen- 
dence of  Scotland,  the  long  list  of  Pictish 
kings  is  placed  immediately  before  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin,  and  the  whole  of  the  Scottish 
Dalriad  kings  arc  made  to  precede  the  Pict- 
ish line,  thus  making  the  Scottish  kings 
begin  to  reign  443  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

The  latter  and  fabricated  Chronicles  exist- 
ed in  this  two-fold  «hape,  when  Fordun, 
about  sixty  years  after  the  appearance  of 
the  last,  set  himself  to  weave  them  into  one. 
As  Mr.  Skene  shows,  *  the  leading  feature  of 
his  scheme  of  history  is  the  combination  of 
the  two  series  of  chronicles  into  one  consis- 
tent system,'  With  this  view,  he  makes  the 
Une  of  Scottish  kings  of  Dalriad  a  last  for  a 
century  after  it  had  ceased,  and  brings  them 
into  immediate  precedence  to  Kenneth  Mac 
Alpin ;  and  he  also  extends  them  back  for 
a  century  before  their  actual  arrival  in  Argyll, 
making  them  begin  to  reign  in  a.d.  403. 

Then,  taking  the  hint  from  the  other 
scheme  of  Chronicle,  he  places  an  older 
Scottish  kingdom  before  the  Dalriadic  one, 
and  carries  it  back  to  443  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

In  his  preface  to  the  *  Chronicles  of  the 
Picts'  and  *  Chronicles  of  the  Scots,'  Mr. 
Skene  has  traced  Fordun's  hand  in  his  work 
of  manipulation,  showing  how  he  dealt  with 
the  materials  he  possessed,  and  dovetailed 
them  into  each  other,  and  giving  a  striking 
specimen -of  his  ingenuity  in  filling  up  gaps 
by  pure  interpolation.  Within  this  last  year 
Mr.  Skene  has  laid  students  of  Scottish  his- 
tory under  a  farther  obligation  by  his  careful 
and  scholarlikc  edition  of  Fordun's  work,  in 
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the  purest  form  it  has  ever  appeared,  from 
the  Wolfenbiittel  MS.  He  has  prefixed  a 
preface  in  which  he  tells  all  that  can  be 
known  of  Fordun's  history,  and  describes 
with  minute  knowledge  each  of  the  several 
MSS.  of  the  work  which  are  still  extant,  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  Wolfen- 
btlttel  MS.  as  the  purest  in  existence.  It 
contains,  he  believes,  the  original  text  of  For- 
dun  as  he  compiled  it,  without  any  of  the  ad- 
ditions and  interpolations  of  Bower  and  the 
other  continuators  which  have  hitherto  been 
incorporated  in  the  common  editions. 

When  Mr.  Skene  shall  have  completed 
the  volume  of  translation  with  critical  appa- 
ratus which  is  to  follow  his  edition  of  the 
pure  text,  he  will  have  crowned  his  claim  to 
be  more  than  the  Nicbuhr  of  Scottish  his- 
tory.* For,  more  fortunate  than  Niebuhr, 
in  having  at  least  some  early  and  authentic 
documents  to  work  on,  and  aided  by  the 
contemporary  light  thrown  on  Scottish  story 
by  early  Irish  Annals  and  Norse  Sagas,  he 
has  laid  a  line  of  stable  stepping-stones  into 
the  dim  centuries  when  Scots  and  Picts  were 
still  struggling  together — stepping-stones 
which  we  venture  to  think  no  after  hand  will 
remove.  But  while  thus  acknowledging  the 
debt  we  owe  to  Mr.  Skene,  we  must  not  pass 
over  the  confirmation  his  work  is  receiving 
from  the  independent  labours  of  those  two 
most  accurate  explorers,  Mr,  E.  W.  Robert- 
son and  Dr.  Stuart. 

Mr.  Skene  has  noticed  how  strangely  the 
whole  history  of  the  Scottish  fable  is  asso- 
ciated from  first  to  last  with  St.  Andrews. 
It  was  there,  when,  with  the  opening  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  contest  with  York  began, 
that  Columba  was  disowned  as  the  Apostle 
of  the  Picts,  and  lona  as  the  chief  seat  of 
Scottish  Christianity,  in  order  that  St.  Re- 
g'ulus  might  take  his  place,  and  that  to  Kiby- 
mont  a  fictions  antiquity  might  be  assigned. 
When  the  dispute  about  civil  independence 
became  prominent,  and  threw  the  church 
question  into  the  shade,  it  was  still  at  St.  An- 
drews, probably  in  the  Priory  there,  that  the 
needed  Chronicles  were  forged.  When  the 
question  had  to  be  argued  before  the  Pope, 
it  was  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews, 
Baldred  Bisset,  who  put  the  Scottish  argu- 
ment into  shape,  and  appeared  at  Rome  as 
one  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners  to  defend 
it  *  Every  exponent  of  the  Scottish  fable,' 
Mr.  Skene  tells  us,  *  as  it  assumed,  period 
after  period,  larger  dimensions,  was  con- 
nected with  this  diocese,  until  at  last  John 
of  Fordun,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  St  An- 

*  While  these  pages  were  passipg  through  the 
press,  this  volume  has  appeared — a  worthy  cope- 
stone  to  his  former  labours. 


drews,  undertook  the  task  of  weaving  th^ 
whole  into  a  formal  history  of  the  kiDgdom^ 
And,  last  of  all,  this  Wolf enbUttel  MS.,  8m< 
to  contain  the  purest  text  of  of  his  worl^ 
which,  by  some  strange  fatality,  has  strayed 
away  to  a  distant  German  library,  seems  t^ 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  Priory  oj 
the  primal  Scottish  See ;  for  in  the  first  pag^ 
there  is  still  legible  in  an  old  hand,  '  Libej 
Monasterii  Sancti  Andre®  in  Scotia.' 

Having  now  shown  by  what  steps,  an^ 
under  what  influences,  the  Scottish  fabl< 
grew,  and  by  what  criticism  it  has  been  di^ 
sipated,  it  remains  that  we  look  back  an^ 
see  what  residuum  of  fact  survives.  | 

Looking,  then,  to  the  time  antecedent  t(\ 
Kenneth  Mac  Alpin's  reign,  843,  we  fiD(| 
that  the  country  now  called  Scotland  ha<| 
not  yet  received  that  name.  Before  th< 
tenth  century,  Scotia,  as  is  well  known,  wa 
a  name  applied  to  Erin  alone,  and  it  waj 
not  till  the  middle'  of  that  century  that  i^ 
lost  hold  of  its  original  territory,  and  jjoj 
gradually  transferred  to  the  northern  portioi 
of  Britain.  A  reference  to  the  Saxon  Chi 
nicle  shows  that  the  name  under  its  Sax< 
form  of  Scotland  was  for  the  first  time  a[ 
plied  by  Saxon  historians  to  the  countr^ 
north  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  between  thi 
years  900  and  940.  The  Latinised  form  o^ 
Scotia  was  transferred  from  Ireland  to  thd 
present  Scotland  for  the  first  time  in  th^ 
reign  of  Malcolm  II.,  who  reigned  froB^ 
1004  to  1034. 

Till  the  tenth  ^nd  eleventh  centuries  ihi 
country  north  of  the  Friths  was  knowi 
solely  by  the  Celtic  name  of  Alba  or  Alban 
and  the  name  Scotland  when  first  impoi 
was  applied  only  to  a  restricted  portion  ol 
this  Alba.  Thence  it  gradually  spread,  ' 
over  all  Alba,  afterwards  across  the  Firth 
Clyde  and  Forth  as  far  as  the  Tweed,  \h^ 
Cheviots,  and  Sol  way  Firth.  It  was  withii^ 
this  Alba  that  the  nucleus  lay  which,  com^ 
bining  with  itself  other  elements,  afterwards 
became  the  Scottish  kingdom.  From  th^ 
earliest  times  to  which  any  record  reached 
back,  two,  and  only  two,  distinct  peoples 
were  known  as  the  occupiers  of  Alba.  On^ 
was  the  small  band  of  Irish  or  Dalriadio 
Scots  who  appeared  on  the  shores  of  Argyll 
as  a  colony  led  by  the  three  sons  of  Ere,  in 
the  year  602  or  503.  The  other,  namely, 
the  Picts,  greatly  outnumbered  the  Scots, 
and  possessed  by  far  the  larger  portion  of 
Alba.  So  small  was  the  country  covered  by 
the  Scots  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  a 
mere  province.  Reaching  from  the  Mull  of 
Kan  tyre,  it  stretched  only  a  very  little  north 
of  Loch  Etive,  and  was  never  co-extensive 
with  the  modem  county  of  Ai^lL  People 
known  as  Picts  occupied  during  these  early 
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centuries  all  the  rest  of  the  cotratry  now 
known  as  the  Highlands,  together  with  the 
Lowhmd  countries  bordering  on  the  northern 
shore  of  tho  Forth.  Pict  is  a  name  which  is 
apt  to  make  readers  versed  in  antiquarian 
warfare  stand  aghast  They  remember  the 
endless  battles  waged  by  Pinkerton,  Chal- 
mers, Ritf  on,  and  others  about  their  race  and 
origin ;  while  every  one  recalls  the  humour- 
oas  scene  in  '  The  Antiquary,'  where  Scott 
makes  Monkbaras  and  Sir  Arthur  Ward  our 
fall  out  as  soon  as  the  subject  is  tabled  for 
discusision.  <  "  Pikar,  Pihar,  Pioghter,  Piagh- 
ter,  Peughtar,"  vociferated  Oldbuck ;  "  they 
spoke  a  Gothic  dialect."  **  Genuine  Celtic,*' 
asseverated  the  knight.  "  Gothic  !  Gothic  I 
m  go  to  the  death  upon  it,"  counter-asseverat- 
ed the  squire.'  It  was  over  the  one  Pictish 
word  which  had  then  been  rescued  from  obli- 
vion that  these  worthies  wrangled,  the  knight 
claiming  the  first  syllable  as  Celtic,  the  laird 
asserting  the  second  to  be  Saxon. 

Undeterred  by  the  ridicule./4nto  which 
such  questions  can  so  easily  be  turned,  Mr. 
Skene  hasj  ventured  once  more  to  explore 
this  desperate  subject  The  battle  is  now 
no  longer^confined  to  one  word,  *  Paenfahel ' 
— for  that,  not  Benval,  is  the  word  of  Bede 
—around  which  the  combatants  used  to  do 
battle.  Mr.  Skene  has  fished  up  four  other 
distinct  words,  besides  a  number  of  syllables 
entering  into  proper  names,  and,  applying  to 
these  all  the  light  of  modem  philology,  de- 
duces the  opinion  that  Pictish  is  not  Welsh, 
neither  is  it  Gaelic ;  *but  it  is  a  Gaelic  dia- 
lect, intermingled  largely  with  Welsh  or 
Cymiic  words.'  He  holds,  moreover,  that 
tbeTictish  is  a  low,  as  contrasted  with  what 
tnay  be  called  a  high,  Gaelic  dialect,  as  seen 
in  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  word  *  saoibher'  (rich), 
wbich  is  represented  by  the  Pictish  equiva- 
lent *  duiper.'  In  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
we  can  but  give  conclusions.  Those  who 
wish  to  know  the  ai^iments  by  which  they 
are  reduced,  must  turn  to  Mr.  Skene's  most 
learned  and  interesting  preface  to  the  *  Four 
Books  of  Wales.' 

Using  the  philological  test  to  reach  an  eth- 
nological result,  Mr.  Skene  comes  to  this 
conclusion.  *So  far  as  race  is  concerned, 
the  Pictish  nation  presents  itself  to  us  in  the 
following  aspect.  The  main  body  and  cen- 
^e  of  the  nation,  pure  Albanic  or  old  Gael 
(Gwyddyl),  with  the  outlying  parts  mixed 
with  other  races — Saxons  the  east  coast, 
Scots  in  Afgyle,  and  Britons  south  of  the 
'^^y-*  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury the  whole  of  Alba  or  Scotland  beyond 
the  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  the  small 
portion  occupied  by  the  Irish  Scots,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Picts,  who  were  Gaels  by 
racCf  and  spoke  a  Gaelic  tongue. 


Whence  came  this  Pictish  race,  whether 
from  Scandinavia,  as  some  have  held,  or 
from  Scythia,  whatever  that  name  means,  as 
others  have  maintained,  or  whether,  having 
first  crossed  by  the  Straits  of  Dover,  they 
were  driven  northwards  by  Britons  pressing 
on  behind  them,  it  avails  not  ask.  To  an- 
swer the  question  we  have  no  data,  and  it  is 
useless  to  waste  time  on  mere  conjecture. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  are  the 
same  people  whom  Tacitus  speaks  of  as 
*  Caledoniam  habitantes '  in  the  first  century. 
The  name  Picti,  as  is  well  known,  first 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  third  century, 
A.D.  296,  when  it  is  used  by  a  Roman  rheto- 
rician, Eumenius.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
writing  about  A.n.  870,  mentions  the  Picts 
and  Scots  together  as  fierce  nations.  And 
from  that  time  onward  the  name  of  Pict 
commonly  occurs  whenever  these  northern 
regions  are  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Skene,  trusting  to  a  calculation  found- 
ed on  data  supplied  by  an  Irish  annal,  gives 
some  year  between  a.d.  442  and  4Y2  as  the 
probable  commencement  of  the  Pictish  mon- 
archy. But  the  first  time  that  anything  like 
historical  light  falls  upon  the  race  is  when 
Christianity  finds  them  out,  and  then  they 
are  divided  into  two  main  branches  or  sepa- 
rate kingdoms.  We  hear  of  the  Southern 
Picts  having  been  converted  early  in  the 
fifth  century  by  St.  Ninian,  the  apostle  of 
Whithem,  in  Galjpway.  But  it  was  not  till 
near  the  close  of  the  sixth  that  Columba  set 
out  from  lona  and,  crossing  the  Drum-Alban, 
converted  Bruidi,  the  king  of  the  Northern 
Picts,  whom  he  found  in  his  hill-fort  of 
Craig-Phadrick,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Inverness.  The  territory  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  or  Piccardachs,'  as  they  were  called, 
covered  most  of  the  lowland  country  north 
of  the  Forth,  including  the  modem  counties 
of  Forfar,  Fife,  with  the  lowland  parts  of 
Perthshire.  Their  royal  seat  was  at  Forte- 
viot,  in  Stratheam.  The  Northern  Picts,  or 
Cruithne,  occupied  all  of  what  are  now  called 
the  Highlands,  except  the  portion  of  Argyll 
to  the  south  of  Locn  Etive,  and  their  royal 
seat  was  Craig  Phadrick.  The  fact  that 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  intervened 
between  the  conversion  of  the  Southern  and 
the  Northern  Picts  seem  to  prove  that  in 
the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  the  two  branches 
of  the  race  dwelt  apart,  without  much  union 
or  intercourse.  The  division  of  the  Picts 
into  these  two  branches,  each  ruled  by  its 
own  leader  or  king,  is  clearly  historical. 
But  there  is  a  shadowy  legend  belonging  to 
an  earlier  pre-historic  age,  which  divides  the 
whole  of  Craithintuaith,  or  Pictavia — ^that 
is,  Pict-land — into  seven  provinces.  This 
old    legend  is  embodied   in   that    earliest^ 
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record,  the  *Pictish  Chronicle,'  and  runs 
thus : — *  Cruithne,  the  eponymus  of  the  race, 
had  seven  sons :  Fib,  Fidach,  Fodla,  Fortren, 
Gait,  Ce,  Ciric,  and  they  divided  the  country 
into  seven  portions.'  This  means  simply 
that  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Cruithne 
in  Scotland  consisted  of  seven  provinces 
bearing  these  names.  Five  of  them  can  be 
identined.  Fib  is  obviously  Fife.  Fortren 
can  be  identified  with  the  western  parts  of  the 
county  of  Perth,  including  thei  vale  of  Strath- 
earn,  of  which  district  Forteviot  was  the* 
capital.  *  Fodla  appears  in  the  name  At- 
fodla,  now  corrupted  into  Athole ;  Ciric  or 
Circin,  as  he  is  called  in  the  "  Pictish  Chroni- 
cle," is  found  in  the  name  Maghcircin,  now 
corrupted  into  Mearns;  Cait  is  Caithness; 
and  the  only  two  names  unidentified  are 
Fidach  and  Ce.'  Each  of  these  seven  Pictish 
provinces  seems  to  have  contained  two  or 
more  tribes,  from  which  tribes  have  descend- 
ed the  oldest  and  most  genuine  of  the  High- 
land clans.  Each  province  was  ruled  by  a 
Mormaer,  or  great  chief,  a  title  peculiar  to 
the  Picts ;  and  these  seven  great  chiefs 
appear  to  have  met  in  a  sort  of  national 
council,  which  judged  of  the  right  of  the  king 
to  the  throne.  Some  remembrance  of  these 
seven  provinces,  with  their  seven  Mormaers, 
seems  to  have  survived  the  transference  of 
the  throne  from  the  Pictish  to  the  Scottish 
line.  And  even  in  the  greater  revolution 
brought  in  by  the  sons  of  Malcolm  Canmore 
its  influence  was  not  wholly  effaced.  Even 
after  the  introduction  of  Saxon  laws,  usages, 
and  titles,  the  old  tribes  of  the  north  con- 
tinued under  the  rule  of  their  hereditary 
Monnaers ;  and  though  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury these  exchanged  their  ancient  title  for 
the  new  one  of  earl,  and  took  their  place 
along  with  the  young  earls  newly  created  by 
the  Scoto-Saxon  kings  in  the  Parliament,  or 
*Communitas  regni,'  yet  those  who  were 
descendants  of  the  old  Mormaers  appear 
from  time  to  time  as  claiming  something  of 
their  old  prerogatives.  On  the  death  of 
David  I.  the  six  ancient  earls  (comites)  stood 
out  against  young  Malcolm  I V.  in  support  of 
the  claims  of  the  Boy  of  Egremont,  the  son 
of  the  only  purely  Celtic  son  of  Malcolm 
Canmore,  *  whom  all  the  Scots  wished  to 
have  for  their  king.' 

And  among  the  documents  brought  to 
light  by  Sir  F.  Palgrave  relating  to  the  con- 
test between  England  and  Scotland  at  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  con- 
taining an  appeal  to  Edward  L :  *  Septem 
Comitum  Regni  Scotise  super  jure  quidem 
Regni  ad  eosdem  Comites  pertinente,'  show- 
ing that  down  to  that  late  period  there  sur- 
vived a  remembrance  of  a  constitutional 
body,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  dawn  of 


Pictish  history.  On  this  sevenfold  divisioi 
of  Pictland  imder  seven  Monnaers  we  can 
not  now  dwell.  But  any  one  who  wishes  t 
investigate  it  further  will  find  it  discussed  ij 
the  works  of  Mr.  Skene  and  Colonel  Robert 
son,  and  also  in  the  preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  the  *  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scot 
land,'  where  Dr.  Stuart  enumerates  the  refei 
ences  to  the  Pictish  provinces  in  the  '  His 
tory  of  Bede,'  the  *  Pictish  Chronicle,'  tb 
*  Book  of  Bally  mote,'  and  other  of  the  earii 
est  extant  records. 

In  the  same  works  will  be  found  most  o 
what  is  yet  known  of  the  early  Pictish  polity 
arranged  under  its  peculiar  officers,  Monna 
ers,  Mairs,  Tosachs,  and  Brehons. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  Mormaers,  th 
greatest  of  these  officers,  existed  as  in  depend 
ent  rulers  of  separate  provinces  before  eithe 
Northern  or  Southern  Picts  were  united  ur 
der  kings.  For  the  Pictish  race,  at  th 
earliest  point  where  history  catches  a  glirops 
of  it,  seems  i^ot  yet  to  have  acknowledge* 
any  one  supreme  ruler,  either  hereditary  o 
elective.  When  they  were  forced  to  com 
bine  against  foreign  invaders,  they  woul« 
probably  elect  one  powerful  chief  to  be  thei 
temporary  leader  in  war.  Such  a  chiej 
though  elected  only  for  the  occasion,  migh 
if  successful  or  ambitious,  establish  himself  a 
Ardrigh  or  supreme  king.  After  the  estal 
lishment  of  kings  in  Pictland,  the  Monnaei 
continued  to  preside  as  kings'  deputies,  o 
lord  high  stewards,  over  the  provinces  whicj 
they  had  formerly  ruled  as  independeii 
chiefs.  In  their  new  capacity  they  exactc" 
tribute  from .  their  province  in  the  king^ 
name,  and  retained  a  third  of  their  exaction 
as  their  own,  in  addition  to  what  they  de 
rived  from  their  own  possessions.  The  titl 
and  office  of  Mormaer  is,  we  have  sai^j 
peculiar  to  the  Picts  among  all  the  Celti 
races,  and  the  existence  of  Mormaers  unde 
the  Pictish  kings  seems  to  imply  greatc 
compactness  and  consolidation  in  that  m<3 
narchy  than  was  ever  attained  in  Irelan 
or  Wales. 

When  the  first  light  of  history  falls  on  \\^ 
Pictish  people,  it  fends  the  seven  shadowr; 
provinces  combined  into  two  main  groups  cj 
kingdoms.  The  dim  legend  of  St  Ninil 
represents  him  as  converting  the  Southed 
Picts,  or  Piccardach,  who  occupied  all  tli 
country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Highlan 
mountains.  But  though  we  have  \^^{ 
authority  for  the  fact  that  Ninian  visited, 
was  said  to  have  converted,  the  South 
Picts,  nothing  is  told  of  the  condition 
which  he  found  them.  With  greater  cj 
tainty  we  can  speak  of  the  Northern  Pi 
or  Cruithne,  at  the  time  when  Columba, 
the  close  of  the  sixth  centurvj  came  am 
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them  preaching  Christ.  He  found  their 
King  Bniidi  in  his  capital  at  Ctaig  Phadrick. 
These  two  divisions  of  the  race  were  sepa- 
rated by  the.  great  and  intricate  chain  of 
mountains  which  runs  from  Ben  Nevis,  in 
the  west,  to  the  Cairngorm  group  and  Dee- 
jide  on  the  east  Th  is  continuously  unbroken 
riifje,  known  vernacularly  as  the  Mounth, 
called  the  Grampians  only  in  geographical 
books,  must  in  those  ages  have  formed  a 
TfiiT  decided  barrier  between  the  Northern 
and  the  Southern  kingdom,  and,  accordingly, 
Ibej  seem  ^  have  lived  very  independent  of 
each  other.  Besides  the  records  of  the  mia- 
lionary  visits  of  Ninian  and  Columba,'the 
!oIe  record  of  the  Pictish  people  before  the 
k^ning  of  the  seventh  century  is  a  meagre, 
pit  singularly  accurate,  list  of  uncouth  names 
«f  their  kings.  Early  in  the  seventh  century 
I  clear  light  of  history  falls  on  the  kingdom 
^  the  Southern  Picts.  This  light  breaks  on 
iiem  from  the  Anglic  kingdom  of  North- 
imbria,  from  which  they  were  separated  only 
y  the  Forth,  and  into  contact  with  which 

y  were  brought  by  the  following  series 

events. 
I  The  Anglic  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  if 
iot  founded  by  Ida,  first  rose  into  power 
then,  in  647,  he  appeared  on  its  shores. 
Whether  be  then  landed  at  Flamborough 
Head  *  with  forty  vessels,  all  manned  by  cho- 
sen warriors,'  or  whether  he  only  raised  him- 
Jelf  above  his  fellow-chiefs,  and  subdued 
«Teral  independent  caldormen  under  his. 
Jway,  he  ruled  Northumbria  with  a  powerful 
land,  and  beat  down  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
dTde,  with  XJrien,  their  Pendragon,  who,  till 
to  time,  had  maintained  a  not  unequal  con- 
M  with  the  Anglic  invaders.  At  the 
ginning  of  the  seventh  century,  603,  the 
Angles  of  Northumbria  came  in  contact  with 
the  Picts,  when,  at  the  great  battle  of  Deg- 
^'s  Stone,  in  Liddisdjde,  the  Anglic  king 
whelfrid,  overthrew  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
ciyde,  who  were  aided  by  the  Picts,  as  well 
«shythe  Scots  of  Argyll  under  their  king 
Aidan,  Edwyn  of  Deira  raised  the  Anglic 
™gdom  to  still  greater  power  when,  having 
sl^n  Ethelfrid  in  617,  he  obtained  the  throne 
^  a  defendant  of  Ida,  and,  combining  Dei- 
ra with  Bemicia,  ruled  the  whole  land-  from 
iJie  Forth  to  the  Humber.  This  Edwin,  the 
fii^t  Christian  king  of  Northumbria,  the 
ttme  who  has  left  his  name  to  survive  to  this 
%in  Eadwinesbuhr  (Edinburgh),  having 
^in  Ethelfrid,  drove  out  his  sons — Eanfrid 
'^'iwald,  Oslac,  and  Oswin — though  their  mo- 
^er  was  his  own  sister  Acca.  These  exiled 
youths,  flying  northward  to  the  land  of  the 
Southern  Picts,  found  kindly  shelter  *  for  fif- 
teen years  beyond  the  protecting  barrier  of 
wie  Forth,'    The  intercourse  thus  begun  be- 


tween the  Anglic  princes  and  the  Picts  con- 
tinued under  various  forms,  and  deeply  aff'ect- 
ed  the  whole  Pictish  history.  So  kindly  at 
first  were  the  ties  which  bound  these  exiles 
to  the  Picts  that  one  of  them,  Eanfrid,  mar- 
ried a  Pictish  princess,  and  their  son  Tolar- 
gan,  according  to  a  Pictish  custom,  succeed- 
ed to  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother,  and 
was  numbered  among  the  kings  of  the  Picts. 
Not  loiag  after,  Edwin,  the  Northumbrian 
king,  was  slain,  in  634,  by  Penda,  the  pagan 
king  of  Mercia,  in  the  battle  of  Haeth-felth, 
and  Oswald  returned  from  South  Pictland 
and  reigned  over  his  father's  kingdom.  Re- 
stored from  the  land  of  his  banishment,  Os- 
wald brought  with  him  Christian  teachers  to 
instruct  his  Angles  in  that  faith  which  he 
himself  had  learnt  during  his  exile.  In  fact, 
Oswald  seems  to  have  passed  from  Pictland 
westward  to  the  land  of  the  Scots,  for  we 
know  that  he  visited  the  monastery  of  lona, 
dwelt  there  for  a  time,  and  was  instructed  by 
its  monks.  And  this  would  serve  to  indicate 
what  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Bede,  that 
the  Columban  Church  had,  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  century,  advanced  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  the  Northern  Picts,  and 
completely  superseded  the  Church  of  Ninian 
throughout  Southern  Pictland,  indeed 
throughout  all  Alba  north  of  the  Clyde  and 
Forth.  When  Oswald,  on  his  retuni  to 
Northumbria,  found  the  infant  Church  at 
York,  which  had  been  planted  by  Edwin, 
entirely  trampled  out  by  the  pagan  Penda, 
it  was  to  lona  he  turned  for  missionaries  to 
rekindle  the  extinguished  embers.  Under 
his  patronage  the  Columban  Bishop  Aidan 
founded  a  monastery  on  the  small  island  of 
Lindisfame  on  the  exact  model  of  lona,  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  North- 
umbrian ^^Christianity  for  more  than  thirty 
vears,  till  the  Columban  monks,  vanquished 
m  debate  at  the  Council  of  Whitby,  were 
compelled  to  retire  from  Northumbria.  Low- 
ly-minded and  pious,  Oswald  lived  on  terms 
of  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  and  espe- 
cially in  good-will  towards  the  people  who 
had  sheltered  himself  and  his  brothers  in 
their  adversity.  He  was  called  during  his 
life,  by  his  neighbours,  the  Britons  of  Strath- 
clyde,  *  Llain-guin,'  or  the  Bountiful  Hand. 
On  the  death  of  Oswald,  who  fell  as  Ed- 
win had  done  in  battle  with  Penda  and  his 
Mercians,  his  brother  Oswy  succeeded  him 
in  the  Anglic  kingdom,  a  man  of  another 
mind.  Oswy  (whose  name  is  written  with 
various  terminations)  not  only  overthrew  and 
slew  Penda,  the  terror  of  the  Northern  An- 
gles, but,  carrying  his  arms  northward,  sub- 
jugated the  Britons  of  Strathclyde,  the  Scots 
of  Dalriada,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Picts. 
This  great  part  of  the  Picts,  which,  according 
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to  Bede,  Oswy  subdued,  was  probably  the 
kingdom  of  the  Southern  Picts.  Ho  may 
have  been  led  to  intermeddle  with  Pictish 
affairs  through  his  connection  with  the  Pic- 
tish king  ToTargan,  son  of  his  brother  Ean- 
frid,  or  Ainfrid.  Tolargan,  as  has  been  said, 
obtained  the  throne  in  right  of  his  mother, 
according  to  the  Pictish  law  of  succession, 
and  it  was  probably  on  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  667  or  658,  that  his  uncle  Oswy  may 
have  found  a  pretext  for  invading  Pictland. 
All  his  jiorthem  conquests,  and  among  them 
his  rule  of  Pictland,  Oswy  maintained  till 
his  death,  in  670,  when  these  possessions 
passed  with  the  Anglic  kingdom  to  his  son 
Ecgfrid.  On  Ecgfnd's  accession  the  Picts 
made  a  premature  attempt  to  throw  off  the 
Anglic  yoke,  the  only  effect  of  which  was 
to  rivet  it  more  firmly  on  their  neck.  As  a 
mark  of  their  subjection  we  find  that  ten 
years  afterwards,  in  680,  Ecgfrid  established 
a  bishopric  of  the  Picts,  and  fixed  the  seat  of 
its  bishop  Trumwine  at  Abercumig  (Aber- 
com),  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Forth. 
But  neither  the  bishopric  nor  the  domination 
of  the  Angles  lasted  long  after  the  erection 
of  the  see  of  Abercom.  In  685  Ecgfrid 
poured  a  great  force  across  the  Forth,  to  lay 
waste  the  lands  of  the  Picts,  and,  burning 
their  *  raths'  or  castles,  penetrated  to  the  east 
of  the  Tay,  where  he  was  inveigled  by  his 
Pictish  enemies  into  a  narrow  defile  between 
the  Sidlaw  Hills  and  Strathmore.  There,  at 
a  place  called  Nechtan's  Mere,  or  Dunnech- 
tan,  the  modem  Dunnichen,  the  king  and 
leader  of  the  Picts,  Bruidi,  who  was  Ecg- 
frid's  cousin,  fell  on  him  and  his  host,  and 
inflicted  such  an  overthrow,  that  the  Anglic 
king  and  a  large  part  of  his  army  were  left 
dead  on  the  field,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped 
across  the  Forth  to  tell  the  fate  of  their  king. 
Trumwine  and  his  monks  fled  in  haste  from 
Abercorn,  and  stayed  not  till  they  were  safe 
within  the  cloisters  of  Whitby.  It  was  a 
great  overthrow  that  took  place  at  Nechtan's 
Mere.  By  that  one  day  the  Angles  forfeited 
the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  conquest.  The 
race  of  Ida  lost  their  hold  not  only  of  Pict- 
land and  Dalriada,  but  never  again  regained 
their  former  pre-eminence  among  the  Saxon 
kingdoms.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  chief 
events  that  befell  South  Pictland  during  the 
seventh  century.  From  the  list  of  Pictish 
kings  who  filled  up  the  Eighth  century,  two 
names  stand  out  conspicuous — Nechtan  and 
Angus,  the  son  of  Fergus.  But,  as  their 
energy  brought  them  into  contact  as  much 
with  the  Scots  of  Ai^yll  as  with  their  North- 
umbrian neighbours,  we  must  cast  a  glance  at 
the  fortunes  of  these  Dalriad  Scots. 

Every    history    of    Scotland    that    has 
deigned  to  deal  with  so  early  and  barbarous 


a  time,  notices  the  foundation  of  the  vsai 
kingdom  on  %\q  shores  of  ArgvU  by  the  in 
migration  of  a  band  of  Irish  or  Dabift 
Scots,  A.D.  502.  These  Scots,  led  by  th 
three  sons  of  Ere — Lome,  Fergus,  and  Ai 
gus— came  to  Alba  or  Alban  from  a  ^ 
trict  of  Antrim,  then  known  as  Dalriadi 
This  name  it  bore  from  Cairbre  Righ-^ 
or  Riada,  Cairbre  the  loi^armed,  achk 
or  king  who  flourished  in  Ulster  about  u. 
220.  From  him  the  district  took  the  nam 
of  Dal-Riada  —  Dal  signifying,  primari]] 
descendants;  secondarily,  land  of  descefe 
dants — ^the  land  of  the  descendants  of  Riadi 
This  designation  lives  on  in  Ulster  to  th 
present  day  in  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  sti 
called,  by  a  corruption.  The  Route.  Probi 
bly  bands  of  these  Irish  Dahriads  had  bee 
coming  and  gping  to  the  shores  of  Alba  fo 
several  centuries  before  they  took  penai 
nent  possession  of  Argyll,  and  gave  tfa 
name  Dalriada  to  that  portion  of  Alba  i 
which  they  had  settled.  Such  predator 
tribes  of  Scots  it  must  have  been  which  ii 
hear  of  in  the  fourth  century  uniting  wit 
the  Picts  to  harass  the  enfeebled  Britons  i 
the  Roman  proyinces.  The  lines  of  tb 
last  Roman  poet  ai^  well  known,  in  whid 
he  celebrates  in  the  old  familiar  strain  otj 
of  the  latest  triumphs  of  a  Roman  emperoj 
when  Theodosius  for  a  brief  while  droi 
back  the  inroads  of  the  Northern  baAi 
rians —  I 

*  Maduerunt  Saxone  fuse  ^ 
Orcades,  incaluit  Pictorum  sanguine  Thole,  ^ 
Scotorum  cumulos  flevit  glaciaha  lerae.'       I 

Scottish  Dalriada,  when  it  became  a  pi^ 
manent  settlement,  at  the  beginning  of  d 
sixth  century,  was  nearly  co-extensive  wii 
the  present  county  of  Argyll,  reaching  in  l 
northem  boundary-line  a  little  beyond  LoJ 
Etive.  It  was  divided  among  four  tribfl 
and  the  names  of  two  of  the  descendaDts  i 
Ere,  then  given  to  the  district  occupied  \ 
their  own  tribe,  still  survive  in  Lome  a« 
Cowall,  the  latter  so  named  from  Comgal 
grandson  of  Fergus.  The  chiefdom  < 
kingship  of  the  Dalriad  Scots  passed  now  \ 
one,  then  to  another,  of  the  families  of  til 
original  immigrant  leaders.  Each  faori 
had  a  chief  stronghold  of  its  own,  and  ll 
of  the  tribe  of  Lome  was  Dumolly.  Bl 
the  capital  of  the  whole  little  kingdom  vi 
Dunad,  the  Dun  of  Add,  the  streami 
which  it  stood.  Traces  of  the  old  fortifii^ 
tions  of  Dunad  are  still  to  be  seen  oi 
isolated  rocky  hill  rising  in  the  centre  of 
Moss  of  Criuan,  which  lies  at  the  headj 
the  well-sheltered  sea-beach  bearing 
same  name  as  the  Moss. 

Of  the  small  kingdom  of  Dalriada,  w 
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endured  about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
iDcidents  that  have  reached  us  are  few  and 
oUcure.  One  personage  of  this  Dahiad 
^ce  alone  stands  out  clear  or  prominent, 
and  concentrates  in  himself  all  the  glory  of 
Ms  people  and  the  interest  of  posterity. 
To  this  race  it  was  that  St.  Columba  be- 
longed ;  to  his  kinsman,  Conall,  great  grand- 
son of  Fergus,  he  came.  Whether  it  was 
from  this  Dalriadic  kbg,  or  from  the  king 
of  the  Northern  Picts,  l£at  he  received  the 
gift  of  his  island  of  lona,  Columba  received 
from  the  kings  of  his  own  race  protection 
and  friendship.  This  temporal  aid  he  re- 
quited by  spiritual  benediction.  On  the 
death  of  Conall  Columba  consecrated  his 
nephew  Aidan  as  king.  It  was  a  great 
solemnity,  looked  back  to  for  many  an  age 
as  the  first  authentic  inauguration  of  a  king 
by  a  Christian  priest  which  ever  took  place 
in  Western  Christendom.  Columba,  as  his 
biographer  tells,  had  received  in  a  vision  the 
divine  command  to  ordain  Aidan  king.  On 
the  sunomons  of  the  saint,  Aidan  repairs  to 
the  sacred  island,, and  there  Columba  lays 
his  hand  on  the  royal  youth,  blesses  him, 
and  pronounces  words  of  ordination.  Adam- 
nan  says  that  Columba  *■  ordained '  Aidan, 
by  which  expression  must  be  meant,  not 
that  he  gave  Aidan  his  title  to  the  kingdom, 
bat  that  he  added  to  that  title  the  sanction 
of  priestly  consecration,  which  among  the 
Celtic  tribes,  was  indispensable  to  all  civil 
authority.  Soon  after,  in  590,  the  King 
and  the  saint  together  cross  the  sea,  to  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  great  Convention  or 
Synod  of  Drumceat,  in  Ireland.  One  of 
the  chief  objects  for  which  this  assembly 
vas  convened  was  to  determine  what  was 
to  be  the  standing  of  Dahiada  in  Scotland 
in  relation  to  the  mother  country.  It  was 
decided,  mainly  by  Columba's  influence, 
that  Irish  Dalriada  should  continue  under 
the  Kings  of  Ireland — its  sister  in  Scotland 
should  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
most  prosperous  era  of  these  Dalriad  Scots 
was  during  the  lifetime  of  Columba  and 
Aidan.  Columba's  unwearied  energy  spread 
the  faith  he  himself  possessed,  not  only 
aoaong  his  Scottish  kinsmen,  but  far  into 
the  mountains  of  Alba  peopled  by  tho  Picts. 
Wherever  he  planted  a  monastery,  or  even 
a  cell  with  a  few  monks,  there  was  kindled, 
not  only  the  warmth  of  the  new  faith,  but 
some  light  of- knowledge  contained  in  the 
Scriptures  and  other  books,  which  the 
CJohmban  monks  spent  much  of  their  time 
111  transcribing.  If  we  may  trust  the  names 
of  the  numerous  battles  preserved  in  the 
annals  of  the  time,  Aidan  was  as  busy  with 
his  arms  as  his  kinsman  was  in  better  work. 
His  last  battle  was  fought  at  Degsa's  Stone, 


Dawston,  m  Liddisdale,  where,  having 
marched  his  host  to  the  help  of  tlie  Strath- 
clyde  Britons,  he  was  defeated  by  the  North- 
umbrian king  Ethelfrith,  and  forced  to  fly 
in  haste  to  his  dominions  beyond  the  Frith 
of  Clyde.  The  Scots,  after  this  time,  were 
pf  small  account  in  arms  till,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century,  they  fell,  as  we  shall 
see,  beneath  a  victorious  Pictish  king,  and 
their  dynasty  all  but  disappeared.  The 
chief  work  which  their  race  had  to  do  in 
Scotland  was  to  spre&d  Christianity  among 
the  Celtic  tribes,  and  with  it  civilization  and 
letters,  and  this  they  did  so  vigorously,  that 
within  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of 
Columba  the  lona  monks  had  made  all  Alba 
their  own,  penetrated  into  Northumberland, 
and  kindled  in  Lindisfame  for  a  time  the 
light  of  a  second  lona. 

To  return  now  to  the  two  conspicuous 
kings  of  South  Pictland  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, the  first,  Nechtan,  figures  in  history 
mainly  as  a  Church  Reformer.  We  have 
seen  that  by  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  Columban  Monks  had,  by  their 
zeal  and  energy,  won  the  Southern  Picts. 
During  the  occupation  of  South  Pictland 
by  the  Northumbrian  kings,  when  that 
kingdom  was  placed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Anglic  Bishop  established  at  Aber- 
com,  the  power  of  the  Church  of  lona  must 
have  been  in  abeyance,  if  not  wholly  cast 
out,  from  South  Pictland.  After  the  de- 
feat at  Nechtan's  Mere,  in  which  the  whole 
Northumbrian  power  was  swept  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Forth,  the  Columban 
clergy  seem  once  more  to  have  resumed 
their  place  and  functions  among  the  south- 
em  Pictish  people.  But  some  leaven  of 
the  Anghc  Church  and  clergy  must  have  re- 
mained still  to  work  among  the  Picts ;  for 
in  7 10  we  find  Nechtan  the  king  writing  to 
Ceolfrid,  Abbot  of  Jarrow,  the  monastery 
of  Bede,  asking  the  abbot's  advice,  and  re- 
ceiving from  him  a  long  letter  in  reply, 
which  Bede  has  preserved.  Acting  on  the 
abbot's  counsel,  Nechtan  renounces  the 
lona  time  of  observing  Easter  and  the  lona 
form  of  the  tonsure,  and  in  both  of  these 
matters,  which  in  that  age  were  regarded  as 
fundamental,  he  resolved  to  conform  to  the 
Anglic  usage,  which  was  the  Roman  one. 
But  his  clergy  stood  firm  in  their  allegiance  to 
lona,  and  Nechtan,  as  we  are  told,  drove  the 
whole  family  of  Hi  out  of  his  dominion  across 
Dmmalban  to  the  land  of  the  Scots,  They 
probably  would  seek  refuge  in  the  mother 
church  of  lona,  to  tell  how  they  had  fared  at 
the  hands  of  the  Pictish  king.  He  trans- 
ferred the  supremacy  which  lona  had,  up  to 
this  time,  held  among  the  northern  monaste- 
ries, to  a  foundation  which  he  himself  had^ 
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lately'made  at  Abernethy.  Besides  his  letter, 
Abbot  Ceolfrid  sent,  at  the  Kiag's  request, 
Anglic  masons  to  build  a  stone  church  after 
the  approved  Roman  model — ^the  first  stone 
church  which  had  arisen  in  Scotland.  With 
the  departure  of  the  Columban  clergy,  the 
veneration  of  St  Columba  seems  to  have 
departed  also,  and  St.  Peter  took  his  place 
for  a  time  as  Patron  Saint  of  the  Southern 
Picts,  but  speedily  to  be  superseded,  as  we 
shall  see,  by  his  brother  St.  Andrew.  Nech- 
tan  built  and  dedicated  to  St  Peter  several 
churches,  in  which,  as  in  all  his  dominions, 
he  placed  Anglic  clergy  and  the  Roman 
usage.  After  a  reign  of  eighteen  years,  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  by  Angus  MacFer- 
gus,  at  Cairn  o'  Mount,  went  on  a  pilgrimage, 
and  died  in  a  cloister. 

To  Nechtan,  Angus,  the  son  of  Fergus, 
succeeded,  after  a  contest  for  the  throne  be- 
tween four  Pictish  Chiefs  or  Mormaers. 
His  name  stands  out  conspicuous  as  the 
greatest  in  the  long  but  obscure  list  of  Pict- 
ish kings,  and  to  his  achievements  may  be 
traced,  as  Mr.  Robertson  remarks,  the  first 
foundations  of  the  future  compacted  king- 
dom of  Scotland. 

At  first  only  Chief  or  King  of  the  South- 
em  Picts,  that  is,  of  the  Province  of  For- 
trenn,  which  comprehended  only  Strathearn 
and  Menteith,  he  had  to  subdue  to  some- 
thing like  allegiance  the  chiefs  of  Fife,  An- 
gus, and  Atholl,  and  to  extort  from  the  King 
of  the  Northern  Picts  the  acknowledgment 
of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  king  or 
leader  of  the  whole  Pictish  race.  He  next 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Scots  of  Argyll, 
and  laid  waste  Dunad  their  capital,  overran 
their  whole  country,  drove  out  their  native 
kings,  and  established  in  Argyll  a  line  of 
Pictish  princes  who  reigned  there  for  a  cen- 
tury. Angus  died  in  761,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Skene,  *  certainly  the  most  powerful 
king  the  Picts  ever  had.  He  raised  the 
southern  Picts  to  a  great  superiority  in 
Scotland.  He  defeated  the  northern  Picts, 
and  brought  these  turbulent  tribes  under 
his  subjection.  He  almost  annihilated  the 
Scots  of  Dalriada.'  A  great  warrior,  and  a 
powerful  king — the  first  who  can  be  said  to 
have  ruled  all  Alba  north  of  the  Firths, — his 
influence  was  felt  beyond  them ;  and  the 
Kings  of  Northumbria  and  Mercia  courted  his 
alliance. 

From  his  death  in  Y61  till  843  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  the  Picts  \s  once  more 
lost  in  darkness.  At  the  latter  date,  when 
some  light  again  falls  on  it,  Kenneth  M*A1- 
pin,  a  Dalriad  Scot,  is  seated  on  the  Pictish 
throne.  This  last  is  an  undoubted  fact,  but 
of  no  fact  in  all  history  are  the  nature  and 
the  causes  more  obscure.     Chroniclers  and 


so-called  historians  have  magnified  this 
event  into  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Picts, 
and  their  entire  annihilation  by  the  Argyll 
Scots.  Now,  against  this  fable,  we  have  to 
place,  not  only  the  great  antecedent  impro- 
bability that  a  race  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant in  numbers,  and  broken  to  pieces  in 
Y61,  should,  in  less  than  a  century,  have 
grown  to  such  strength  and  prowess,  as  to 
rise  and  crush  their  vastly  more  numerous 
conquerors,  but  also  the  other  fact  that  this 
total  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  the  Picts 
is  entirely  passed  over  by  the  only  con- 
temporary authorities,  the  faithful  Irish  anna- 
lists. These  notice  from  time  to  time  the 
most  important  events  in  Scotland,  but  about 
this  one  they  arc  wholly  3ilent  It  was  not 
till  more  than  a  century  later  that  the  first 
hint  of  the  extirpation  of  the  Picts  appears 
in  a  Scottish  Chronicle.  The  Pictish  Chron- 
icle, indeed,  ovhich  is  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled  at  Brechin  between  the  years  977 
and  995,  speaks  incidentally  of  Kenneth  as 
the  destroyer  of  the  Picts.  The  words  are, 
'  The  Picts  whom,  as  we  afore  said,  Kenneth 
destroyed.'  In  order,  however,  to  see  how 
it  stands  with  regard  to  this  obscure  revolu- 
tion, let  us,  by  the  help  of  the  scattered 
notices  of  the  Irish  Annals,  put  together  the 
few  events  that  are  known  to  have  takcD 
place  between  761,  the  date  of  the  death  of 
Angus,  the  great  Pict,  and  -843,  when  Ken- 
neth, the  Scot,  appears  as  reigning  in  the 
land  of  the  so-called  subjugated  or  exter- 
minated Picts. 

Even  during  the  reign  of  Angus  tlie  nor- 
thern Picts  seem  not  to  have  submitted 
without  a  murmur  to  his  pre-eminence,  and 
to  have  joined,  whenever  they  could,  with  the 
Dalriad  Scots,  in  ineffectual  efforts  to  over- 
throw him.  Although  Angus  left  his  throne 
to  his  brother,  yet  his  race  could  not  maintain 
permanent  possession  of  it  From  the  names 
of  the  Pictish  kings  which  follow  Bruidi, 
the  brother  of  Angus,  we  gather  that  a  con- 
stant struggle  for*  the  throne  was  kept  up 
between  the  southern  and  the  northern 
Picts,  and  that  the  two  races  were  almost  al- 
ternately successful  in  obtaining  the  king- 
ship. This  continued  till  789,  when  Con- 
stantine  M*Fergus,  of  the  line  of  Angus,  se- 
cured the  throne,  reigned  vigorously  for 
thirty  years,  and  transmitted  the  crown  to 
his  own  family. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century 
the  broken  Dalriads  seem  to  have  some- 
what revived.  Their  last  king,  Alpin,  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  Argyll  in  741  by 
the  great  Pict,  Angus,  is  said  to  have  fled 
into  Galloway,  and  there,  after  seizing  on 
some  Pictish  territory,  to  have  been  slain. 
His  memorial  stone,  called  Laicht  Alpin,  is 
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said  to  be  standing  at  tbis  day  near  the 
shore  of  Loch  Ryan. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century 
we  have  a  half  legendanr  notice  of  a  colony 
of  Scots  settled  in  Galloway,  where  they 
had  mixed  with  Picts,  spreading  from  that 
coantry  into  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  and 
thence  moving  eastward,  where  they  des- 
troyed the  Picts,  by  inviting  them  to  a  ge- 
neral conncil  and  slaying  their  king  and  his 
chief  nobles.  This  is  the  account  of  several 
of  the  later  chronicles,  which,  however,  in 
tills  part,  seem  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
same  source  as  the  Pictish  Chronicle  with 
its  afore-mentioned  elliptical  passage  about 
the  destruction  of  the  Picts.  But  what  is 
more  certain  is  the  statement  of  the  trustwor- 
thy Irish  annals,  that,  in  the  year  839,  the 
Pictish  men  of  Fortrenn  were  defeated  by  the 
Danes  in  a  great  battle,  in  which  their  king, 
Eaganan,  son  of  Angus,  Bran,  his  brother, 
and  other  nobles,  were  slain.  As  this  was 
the  era  when  the  power  and  ravages  of  the 
Danes  and  the  Northmen  were  at  iheir 
I  height,  when  their  hardy  pirates  were 
swarming  on  all  the  coasts  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  as  well  as  on  the  west  of  Europe, 
«nd  leaving  their  tracks  behind  in  fallen 
thrones  and  wasted  shores, — nothing  can  be 
more  likely  than  that  their  onslaughts  may 
ha?e  made  that  break  in  the  kingdom  of 
Sonth  Pictland  through  which  the  tide  of 
Scottish  influence,  if  not  conquest,  entered  in. 

The  one  clear  fact  is  that  Kenneth  M*A1- 
pin,  of  the  line  of  the  Dalriad  Scots,  is 
found  in  possession  of  the  Pictish  throne 
tithia  four  years  after  this  recorded  Danish 
▼ictory,  that  is  in  843. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  this  revolu- 
tion, which  has  figured  for  centuries  in  his- 
tory as  the  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  the 
Rets  by  the  Scots,  we  are  mainly  left  to 
conjecture.  The  unwearied  patience  of  our 
Celtic  antiquaries  has,  however,  enabled  us 
to  see  pretty  clearly  that  for  its  supposed 
inagnitude  this  event  has  owed  more,  either 
to  the  natural  working  of  the  mythic  ten- 
dency, or  to  the  conscious  fictions  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  century  Chronicles, 
intent  on  magnifying  the  antiquity  and 
power  of  the  Scots,  than  to  any  real  ground 
of  fact  So  early,  however,  had  this  belief 
g'wned  a  hold  of  men's  minds  from  what- 
ever cause,  that  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  writ- 
ing m  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  re- 
vmka  that  so  entirely  had  both  *  the  Pictish 
people  and  their  language  vanished  from 
the  face  of  earth  that  the  very  mention  of 
them  by  ancient  writers  seems  like  a  fable.' 

Of  those  who  in  recent  times  have  iteally 
investigated  this  difficult  subject,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  give  the  theories  proposed 
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6y  two  of  the  most  competent  Of  these, 
Mr.  Robertson,  in  his  most  painstaking  an 4 
accurate  history,  'Scotland  under  her  Early 
Kings,'  is  disposed  to  treat  very  lightly,  if 
not  wholly  to  discredit,  what  he  calls  *  the 
apocryphal  conquest  of  the  Irish  Scots  over 
the  Picts.' 

He  shows  that  the  so-called  annihilation 
of  the  Picts  is  entirely  unnoticed  either  by 
the  contemporary  Irish  Annals  or  by  the 
Anglo-Saxon  or  Welsh  Chronicles ;  and  that 
Nennius,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century,  assigns  about  one-third  of 
Britain  in  his  day  to  this  very  Pictish  race 
who  were  according  to  the  extirpation  theo- 
ry then  extinct.  He  points  out  that  Kenneth 
and  his  immediate  successors  are  spoken  of 
by  the  Irish  Annals  as  Bangs  of  the  Picts — 
a  title  which  only  gradually  merges  in  that 
of  Kings  of  Alba.  He  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  every  one  of  their  previous  bat- 
tles the  Picts  had  invariably  defeated  the 
Scots  ;  and  he  argues  that  it  is  a  thing  in- 
credible that  the  insignificant  and  broken 
tribe  of  Kintjrre,  occupying  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  modem  county  of  Argyll, 
should  all  at  once  have  risen  to  such  power 
as  to  conquer  and  exterminate  the  whole  re- 
maining population  of  Alba  north  of  the 
Forth  and  Clyde.  Equally  improbable  is  it 
that  such  a  conquest,  if  it  had  taken  place, 
should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by 
every  contemporary  writer,  and  have  for  the 
first  time  found  its  way  into  the  chronicles  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  event  He  al- 
lows that  a  few  generations  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Kenneth  the  Pictish  name  generally 
disappears,  being  gradually  supplanted  by 
the  Scottish.  But  the  Pictish  people  and 
their  language  he  maintains,  remained  as 
little  affected  by  the  accession  of  Kenneth 
as  they  would  have  been  by  any  other  change 
of  dynasty.  Even  if  the  accession  of  Ken- 
neth was  the  result  of  a  partial  conquest, 
which  he  does  not  wholly  deny,  that  con- 
quest was  confined  to  Fortrenn,  or  the  cen- 
tral region  of  the  Southern  Picts.  The 
eastern  and  northern  provinces  remained  for 
a  time  unaffected  by  it  The  progress  of 
the  royal  power  of  Scone  over  them  was  very 
gradual.  Many  generations  passed  away  be- 
fore the  Moraymen  or  the  clans  of  the  north 
and  west  yielded  more  than  nominal  obe- 
dience to  the  Scottish  line  who  ruled  from  ^ 
Scone. 

How,  then,  does  Mr.  Robertson  account 
for  this  ancient  deep-rooted  belief  ?  It  will 
not  do  to  assign  its  origin  to  the  fabling 
chroniclers  of  the  twelfm  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  for  though  these  may  have  magni- 
fied its  dimensions  and  exaggerated  its  im- 
portance, the  belief  itself  had    taken    its  > 
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place  in  history  as  early  as  the  latter  end  of 
the  tenth  century, — witness  the  already  cited 
passage  from  the  Pictish  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Robertson  acknowledges  that  the  tradition 
of  a  conquest  is  far  too  strong  to  allow  it  to 
be  looked  on  as  an  entire  fable.  Accord- 
ingly, accepting  the  very  ancient,  and  quite 
credible,  tradition  that  Kenneth  the  Scot  had 
Pictish  blood  in  his  veins,  through  the  mo- 
tl^er  of  his  father  Alpin,  who  was  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Fergus,  and  sister  of  the 
Pictish  king  Constantine,  he  supposes  that 
Kenneth,  in  right  of  his  grandmother,  may 
have  succeeded  peacefully  to  the  Pictish 
throne.  If  the  Picts  had  been  weakened  by 
the  onslaught  of  the  Danes^  and  lost,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done,  several  of  the  heirs  of 
their  throne  in  the  male  line,  this  would  ex- 
actly accord  with  the  old  Pictish  custom 
mentioned  by  Bede,  that,  *  in  cases  of  diffi- 
culty,' the  female  line  was  preferred  to  the 
male, — that  is,  a  near  connection  in  the  fe- 
male line  to  a  distant  male  heir.  But  then, 
supposing  Kenneth's  accession  to  have  taken 
place  thus  peacefully,  how  account  for  this 
widespread  and  ancient  belief  in  it  as  having 
been  a  great  conquest?  This  he  does  by 
pointing  to  the  tendency  in  early  and  half- 
traditionary  periods  of  history  to  misplace 
real  events  and  transfer  them  to  a  wrong 
epoch,  owing  to  a  wish  to  majgnify  some  fa- 
vourite hero  by  gathering  round  him  all  the 
great  actions  of  several  diflferent  ages.  The 
reign  of  Angus  was  the  most  heroic  era  of 
all  Pictish  history,  and  the  achievements  of 
this  king  were  transferred  to  Kenneth,  the 
earhest  lang  of  the  Dalriad  race  who  ruled 
all  Alba,  as  soon  as  the  various  tribes  united 
under  the  new  dynasty  had  identified  their 
own  origin  and  history  with  the  fortunes  of 
these  Dalriad  kings.  A  smaller  instance  of 
such  historical  displacement  is  the  confound- 
ing by  all  the  chronicles  of  Alpin,  the  father 
of  Kenneth,  with  the  Dalriad  King  Alpin, 
who,  a  century  before,  had  been  driven  from 
Argyll  by  Angus  the  Pict 

Such,  then,  is  Mr.  Robertson's  view  of 
these  obscure  passages  in  Scottish  history, 
and  the  argument  on  which  he  grounds  it. 

The  theory  which  Mr.  Skene  offers  to  ex- 
plain the  so-called  conquest  by  Kenneth 
Mac  Alpin  differs  considerably  from  that  of 
Mr.  Robertson.  In  his  early  work  on  *  The 
Scottish  Highlanders,'  he  remarks  that  the 
supremacy  over  the  Celtic  race  which  the 
great  Angus  achieved  and  handed  down  to  his 
own  people,  had  been  grudgingly  submitted 
to  by  the  northern  Picts  and  by  their  Mor- 
maers,  from  among  whom  kings  had,,  in  old 
time,  often  been  elected.  iSese  northern 
Picts  had,  in  Y30,  made  common  cause  with 
the  Dalriad  Scots,  to  resist  the  extension 


of  the  power  of  Angus — ^but  in  vain!  When, 
early  in  the  ninth  century  the  broken  Dal- 
ria(k,  returning  from  Galloway,  regained 
somewhat  of  their  old  power,  it  is  possible, 
according  to  Mr.  Skene,  that  they  fouud  in 
the  northern  Picts  willing  coadjutors  in  any 
aggression  they  might  make  against  the 
Picts  of  the  south. 

In  his  latest  handling  of  this  subject,  in 
the  preface  to  *  The  Chronicles,'  Mr.  Skene 
draws  attention  to  some  facts  not  noticed  in 
his  earlier  work.  In  the  first  place,  he  re- 
gards as  historical  those  notices  in  the 
*  Irish  Annals '  which  tell  how  *  the  men  of 
Fortrenji,'  or  southern  Picts,  sustained  a  great 
defeat  and  the  loss  of  their  king  and  two 
Pictish  princes,  in  a  conflict  with  the  Danish 
pirates.  It  was  through  the  breach  thus 
made  in  the  Pictish  power  that  the  Dalriad 
clement  came  in.  Then  he  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  Kenneth  was  not  altogether  a  stran- 
ger, but  had  some  claim  to  the  throne  in 
right  of  his  Pictish  mother.  Whence  then 
did  he  lead  his  Scots  with  whom  he  founded 
his  Scottish  kingom  at  Scone  ?  In  answer 
to  this  question  Mr.  Skene  turns  to  legends 
preserved  in  some  of  the  earliest  chronicles, 
which  make  the  Scots  under  Kenneth  to 
emerge,  not  from  Argyll,  but  from  Galloway, 
the  very  region  to  which  Alpin,  the  last  Dal- 
riad king,  fled,  when,  a  century  before,  he 
was  driven  out  of  Kyntire  by  tho  victorious 
Angus.  The  Danes  were  at  this  time  sweep- 
ing ^l  the  Scottish  shores,  east  and  west, 
and  the  Gallwegians  appear  in  the  annals  as 
a  body  of  Celtic  pirates  taking  part  in  their 
ravages.  It  is  probable  enough  that  against 
the  southern  Picts  Danish  invaders  and  tot- 
iug  Gallwegian  Scots  may  have  combined 
their  arms. 

To  these  another  powerful  influence,  Mr. 
Skene  thinks,  was  added — that  of  the  Colam- 
ban  clergy.  They  had  been  driven  out  of 
Pictland  across  Drumalban,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  Pictish  King  Nechtan  as  early  as  7lV. 
Columba  then  ceased  to  be  the  patron  saint 
of  South  Pictland,  and  for  a  short  inten^al 
St  Peter  was  revered  in  his  stead.  Twenty 
years  later  Peter  was  superseded  by  his  bro- 
ther St.  Andrew,  whom  the  great  Angus  in- 
stalled as  the  patron  saint  of  his  kingdona, 
and  in  whose  honour  he  founded  the  churcb 
of  St.  Andrews  on  the  eastern  sea,  which  was 
destined  soon  to  supersede  the  western  and  re- 
mote lona.  But  the  Columban  clergy,  still 
strong  in  the  north  and  west,  must  hare 
longed  to  recover  their  former  supremacy  and 
repossess  the  churches  they  had  lost  in  South 
Pictland.  They  appear,  in  the  time  of  Ken- 
neth|  to  have  made  a  great  effort  for  this  ob- 
ject And  doubtless  the  accession  of  a  kiog 
of  their  own  race  favoured  their  endeavour, 
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and  they  would  naturally  throw  all  their 
weight  into  the  support  of  his  claim.  These 
facts,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  clearly  in- 
dicated in  the  Irish  annals,  probably  com- 
bined to  bring  about  the  revolution.  The 
defeat  and  weakening  of  the  southern  Picts 
by  the  Danes,  the  emergence  of  the  remnant 
ofDalriad  Scots,  in  renewed  vigour,  from 
Galloway,  and  the  longing  of  the  Columban 
monks  to  return  to  their  old  seats  from 
which  King  Nechtan  had  expelled  them — 
this  theory  Mr.  Skene  offers,  but  rather  as  a 
not  improbable  speculation,  than  as  a  certain 
deduction  from  historic  facts.  On  a  subject 
90  important  to  Scottish  history,  and  yet 
where  definite  historic  evidence  so  fails  us, 
it  13  allowable,  if  anywhere,  to  put  forward 
conjecture.  It  is  a  subject  which,  the  more 
it  has  hitherto  baffled  the  antiquary  and  the 
historian,  is,  from  its  importance  and  obscu- 
rity combined,  the  more  provocative  of 
intere-st. 

In  the  whole  question,  one  thing  only  is 
clear,  that  the  fiction  of  the  extirpation  of 
the  entire  Pictish  nation  by  the  Scots,  and 
the  obliteration  of  their  language,  is  one  of 
the  most  groundless  that  has  ever  offered  it- 
self for  history.  Even  the  Pictish  Royal 
line  was  not  destroyed.  In  Kenneth  it  lived 
on  and  continued  to  reign  as  truly  as  the  old 
English  line  of  kings  continued  in  James  L 
Nather  were  the  Pictish  people  extirpated. 
They  dwelt  still  in  their  own  land,  their  capi- 
tal continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king- 
^m.  Pictavia,  not  Scotia,  continued  to  be 
spoken  of  more  than  a  century  after  Ken- 
neth's accession.  The  Pictish  language  was 
not  obliterated,  but  was  no  doubt  spoken  tiU 
it  gradually  gave  way  before  the  Saxon  in 
the  south  and  east ;  and  in  tlie  northern  and 
western  Highlands,  blended,  before  the  lite- 
rary era  arrived,  with  the  dialect  of  the 
Scottish  Gael  of  Argyll. 

On  the  whole,  the  Pictish  question,  which 
is  the  fundamental  one  in  early  Scottish  his- 
tory, has  made  some  advance  since  the  days 
of  Pinkerton  and  of  Monkbams.  The  able 
men  to  whose  researches  we  are  indebted  for 
thb  advance,  have  not  shared  in  the  con- 
tempt, so  common  among  the  learned,  for 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  Grael.  They 
have  not  turned  from  the  Gaelic  language  as 
a  barbarous  jargon,  nor  looked  down  upon 
Celtic  traditions,  customs,  laws,  as  unworthy 
of  the  notice  of  dignified  historians.  Where 
tile  early  chronicles  have  been  meagre- or 
contradictory,  they  have  turned  to  the  fuller 
and  more  careful  Annals  of  Ireland,  and 
from  these  have  supplemented  the  deficien- 
cies of  those  of  their  native  country.  They 
have  edited,  with  the  utmost  care  and  learn- 
ing, old  Celtic  manuscripts,  hitherto  neglect- 


ed, and  republished,  with  greater"^accuracy 
and  fuller  erudition,  those  already  known. 
They  have  rubbed  the  lichens  of  a  thousand 
years  from  the  old  sculptured  stones  of  Pict- 
land,  and  let  in  the  light  of  day  on  their 
strange  and  elaborate  symbols,  which  tell  of 
an  advanced  and  refined  art  among  that  Pict- 
ish race  mingled  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
endless  broils  and  wars  which  fill  their  mea- 
gre annals.  They  have  traced  the  first  faint 
dawnings  of  Christianity  over  the  mountains 
of  Albyn,  streaking  like  Unes  of  silver  light 
the  darkness  of  Celtic  heathendom  and  lend- 
ing to  the  obscure  movements  of  savage 
clans  a  hitherto  undreamt-of  interest.  They 
have  tracked  the  journey ings  by  sea  and 
land  of  those  first  missionaries,  who  reared 
their  poor  monasteries  of  wattled  huts  on 
islands  in  the  midst  of  hill-lochs  or  of  the 
stormy  Atlantic,  and  who  have  left  their 
names  to  consecrate  those  solitary  caves  on 
headlands  or  mountains,  and  those  seques- 
tered kils  or  burying-places  which  meet  the 
traveller  all  over  the  Highlands.  Those  de- 
voted priests,  to  whom  Scotland  owes  so 
much,  but  whom  she  has  requited  by  three 
centuries  of  undeserved  oblivion,  are  at  last^ 
thanks  to  the  patient  toil  of  our  recent  anti- 
quaries, being  restored  to  that  place  which 
is  their  just  due  in  their  countries  remem- 
brance. 

The  men  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted 
for  these  things,  are  those  whose  names  we 
have  often  already  mentioned — ^Drs.  Reeves 
and  Stuart,  Mr.  Skene,  and  Mr.  Robertson. 
The  results  won  by  these  pioneers  have  been 
turned  to  good  account  by  Bishop  Forbes  in 
his  laborious  and  very  interesting  work  on 
the  early  Saints  of  Alha,  Laudonia,  and 
Strath-Clyde.  These  have  penetrated  no  in- 
considerable way  into  the  darkness  of  that 
great  Celtic  background,  out  of  which  Scot- 
tish history  has  come.  The  ground  they 
have  made  good  must  form  the  starting-point 
for  any  future  explorers.  And  that  younger 
explorers  will  take  up  and  carry  on  this 
work  there  is  good  reason  to  hope.  The  last 
decade  has  seen  a  decided  recoil  from  the 
undiscriminating  panegyric  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  formerly  so  fashionable,  and  an 
awakening  to  the  conviction  that  the  Celt  too 
has  his  virtues,  his  characteristics,  and  his 
traditions,  which  are  worthy  of  our  regard. 
Among  the  well-educated  of  the  Gael  them- 
selves— ^the  clergy  and  others  to  whom  Gael- 
ic is  the  mother  tongue — there  is  an  increas- 
ing number  who,  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic  vernacular,  are  adding  a  serious  study 
of  its  sister  dialects,  and  of  the  affinitiea 
which  connect  it  with  the  other  languages  of 
the  great  Aryan  family.  Let  these  younger 
explorers  set  themselves  to  their  task  with. 
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good  heart,  and  bring  the  latest  lights  of 
philological  and  archseological  science  to 
bear  on  the  language  and  the  early  history 
of  their  own  people.  The  men  who  for 
nearly  a  generation  have  wrought  in  this 
field,  have  done  much,  but  they  have  by  no 
means  exhausted  its  contents.  A  rich  har- 
vest still  remains  for  those  who  shall  bring 
the  requisite  skill  and  perseverance  to  the 
task  of  reaping  it.  There  are  Gaelic  manu- 
scripts not  a  few,  lying  still  untouched  in 
the  Advocates'  Library  of  Edinburgh  and 
elsewhere  in  Scotland,  waiting  only  for  com- 
petent hands  to  edit  them.  Great  libraries 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  Italy, 
are  understood  to  be  rich  in  Celtic  treasures 
that  have  there  lain  buried  for  ages.  It 
were  surely  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  Celtic 
scholarship  to  disinter  and  illustrate  these 
hidden  monuments  of  a  once  powerful  but 
now  dwindled  race.  If  only  the  now  rising 
interest  in  things  Celtic  were  directed  to 
wise  ends,  and  not  allowed  to  spend  itself  on 
trifles, — ^if  Celtic  scholars,  to  whom  Gaelic  is 
the  mother  tongue,  will  but  concentrate  on 
important  subjects  the  fervor  and  acuteness 
which  belong  to  their  race,  with  the  method 
and  sustained  effort  which  these  subjects  de- 
mand,— who  can  say  how  much  further  the 
veil  may  not  be  lifted,  before  the  present 
century  closes,  from  the  dark  Celtic  past, 
what  hffht  may  not  be  let  in  on  the  migra- 
tions which  first  brought  the  Celts  to  these 
shores  ?  Even  the  Fingalian  mystery  itself 
might  at  last  be  made  plain,  and  Ossian  and 
Oscar  cease  to  be  unsubstantial  shadows. " 


Art.  rV. — The  Personal  Life  of  George 
Grote.  Compiled  from  Family  Docu- 
menu,  Private  Memoranda,  and  Original 
Letters  to  and  from  various  Friends,  By 
Mrs.  Grote.    London,  1873.    2nd  edition. 

Wb  are  under  deep  obligations  'to  Mrs. 
Grote  for  this  life  of  her  illustrious  husband. 
She  has  unfolded  to  us  the  history  of  a  man 
in  whom  uprightness,  honour,  and  the  love 
of  truth  and  knowledge  gave  a  li^-ing  spirit 
to  his  historic  labours.  Nor  do  we  complain 
that  she  has  introduced  so  much  that  is  per- 
sonal to  herself.  The  lives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grote  were  so  closely  intertwined  that  the 
omission  of  the  autobiographical  element 
would  have  been  not  only  a  real  affectation, 
but  would  have  deprived  the  memoir  of  its 
reality.  The  mental  union  which  pervades 
the  whole  work  is  seen  in  the  account  of  its 
origin,  which  at  once  sets  Grote  before  us  in 


the  simple  consciousness  of  his  own  aim  in 
life  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  consents 
to  its  record : — 

'  The  following  work  owes  its  origin  to  the 
entreaties  addressed  to  me  in  1864-1865,  by 
more  than  one  of  our  intimate  friends,  that  I 
would  furnish  some  account  of  Mr.  Grote's 
early  history.  Reluctant  as  I  felt  to  enter 
upon  new  literary  labours,  at  an  advanced  pe- 
riod of  life  and  with  very  infirm  health,  I  at 
last  yielded  to  their  importunity,  and  began  (in 
1866)  to  collect  such  old  letters  and  journals 
as  I  had  preserved,  in  the  view  of  weaving  them 
into  a  biographical  form. 

*  Being  thus  occupied  on  one  morning  of  (I 
think)  the  year  1867,  Mr.  Grote  came  into  the 
room. 

* "  What  are  you  so  busy  over,  there,  H.  V 
enquired  he. 

*  **  Well,  I  am  arranging  some  materials  for 
a  sketch  of  your  life,  which  I  have  been  ur- 
gently invited  to  write  by  several  of  our  best 
friends.'' 

'"'Afy  life,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Grote,  "why, 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  tell  !'* 

*"Not  in  the  way  of  adventures,  I  grant; 
but  there  is  something,  nevertheless — ^yoor 
Life  is  the  history  of  a  mind." 

*  "  That  is  it !"  he  rejoined,  with  animation. 
"  But  can  you  tell  it  ?" 

'  **  It  is  what  I  intend  to  try.  You  see,  un- 
less I  give  some  account  of  your  youth  and 
early  manhood,  no  other  hand  can  furnish  the 
least  information  concerning  it" 

*  **  Nothing  can  be  more  certain — ^you  are  the 
only  person  living  who  knows  anything  about 
me  during  the  first  half  of  my  existence." 

*  This  short  colloquy  ended,  the  subject  was 
never  renewed  between  us ;  the  Historian 
feeling,  as  I  believe,  content  to  leave  his  lifers 
story  in  my  hands.' — Preface, 

Mrs.  Grote  has  performed  the  delicate 
duty  thus  bequeathed  to  her  with  the  affec- 
tion of  a  devoted  wife,  and  with  the  same 
courageous  love  of  truth  as  characterised 
her  husband  ;  and  has  succeeded  in  placing 
before  us  a  true  and  living  picture  of  one  of 
the  great  men  of  the  present  generation. 

Mr.  Grote  was  not  only  an  historian  and 
a  philosopher,  but  also  a  banker  and  a  poli- 
tician, wno  pursued  his  business  with  in- 
dustry and  skill  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  his  life,  and  who  engaged  in  politics 
as  no  mere  fashion  or  amusement,  but  with 
the  earnestness  of  deep  conviction.  How 
these  occupations  were  blended ;  how  they 
were  all  pursued  in  that  spirit  of  truth  and 
duty  which  marked '  the  just  man,*  as  he  was 
most  truly  called  by  his  attached  friend  over 
his  grave  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  how  they 
were  adorned  with  the  gentlest  simplicity, 
and  with  that  gracious  dignity  of  a  gentle- 
man of  the  old  school,  which  struck  any  one 
who  saw  him  even  but  once; — ^is  a  study 
alike  for  men  of  business,  scholars,  politi- 
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cians,  and,  we  will  venture  to  add,  an  ex- 
ample most  needful  for  all  in  a  time  which 
Grote  himself,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his 
fiieod  Lewis,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  ^  this 
age  of  steam  and  cant.'  The  last  word  has 
a  wider  application  than  that  in  which  he 
nsed  it,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  show 
how  even  such  a  man  was  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  political  and  religious  intolerance. 
Indiscriminate  eulogy  and  partiality  to  his 
faults  would  be  an  outrage  on  his  own  spirit 
of  truth  and  honesty. 

The  central  object  of  the  *Life'  is,  of 
course  the  *  opus  magnum'  on  which  Grote's 
fame  will  chiefly  rest  The  *  History  of 
Greece,'  though  begun  in  1823,  was  laid 
aside  for  several  years,  while  the  author  was 
in  Parliament;  it  was  resumed  in  1843,  and 
was  finished  in  1855,  when  his  sixty-first 
year  was  just  completed,  thus  occupying  the 
best  years  of  the  seventy-seven  to  which  his 
life  was  prolonged.  The  fifteen  last  years 
of  that  life  were  given  to  the  two  great 
works  on  Greek  philosophy,  which  Grote 
deemed  indispensable  to  the  completion  of 
his  *  History,'  forming  what  he  used  to  call 
his  *  Trilogy.'  The  record  of  his  first  thirty 
years  reveals  the  course  of  life  and  studies 
which  bore  such  fruit  as  the  *  History,'  the 

*  Plato,'  and  the  *  Aristotle.' 

His  name,  indeed,  suggests  an  intellectual 
pedigree  to  which  the  Grote  family  have 
dung  with  more  fondness  than  certainty. 
Of  a  proposed  visit  to  Holland,  Mrs.  Grote 
says,  *  We  had  long  desired  to  see  the  curious 
cities  of  that  country,  associated  as  they 
were  with  his  own  paternal  ancesti^;  it 
having  been  a  favourite  notion  with  the 
Grotes,  that  "  Hugo "  was  of  their  blood, 
though  this  was  never  established  to  our 
satisfaction,  I  must  confess.'  At  all  events 
there  was  the  un  degenerate  kindred  of  that 
real  greatness  which  is  the  meaning  of  the 
'Low  German  name.  That  branch  of  the 
stock  from  which  George  Grote  descended 
had  long  resided  in  the  condition  of  burghers 
at  Bremen,  when  Mr.  Andreas  (or  Anirew) 
Grote  the  historian's  grandfather,  came  to 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
and  founded  an  agency  business  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  His  prosperity  as  a  merchant  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  banking-house  of 

*  Grote,  Prescott,  and  Company,'^  in  1766, 
just  ninety  years  before  the  publication  of 
his  grandson's  completed  *3^istory  of  Greece.' 
A  passage  in  one  of  the  letters  of  the  grand- 
father is  well  woil-h  notice,  as  a  sign  of  that 
high  sense  of  parental  authority,  the  sub- 
mission to  which,  though  out  of  fashion  now, 
was  handed  on  to  the  next  generation  and 
accepted  even  by  the  youthful  radical  under 
trying  circumstances.     Mr.   Andrew  Grote 


writes  thus  to  *  My  dear  Son,  Joseph  Grote,' 
at  Bremen : — 

*  I  had  a  letter  last  post  from  my  Brother,  in 
which  he  begs  hard  that  you  might  stay  till 
Winter,  because  they  seem  to  like  your  Com- 
pany, and  that  you  was  young  enough  forsooth ! 
all  which  I  take  to  be  meant  for  a  Bremen  com- 
pliment ;  but  surely  I  must  know  better  what 
is  proper  to  be  done  for  you  than  they,  and  I 
must  insist  on  your  coming  away  and  not  to 
mind  their  foolish  compliments.' 

Joseph  Grote  was  the  only  son  of  Andrew 
Grote  by  his  first  marriage.  George  Grote, 
a  son  by  the  second  marriage  and  the  father 
of  the  historian,  married  Selina,  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peckwell,  one  of  Lady 
Huntingdon's  chaplains.  She  was  descended 
on  her  mother's  side  from  a  French  family 
named  De  Blosset,  who  had  migrated  from 
the  Touraine  in  consequence  of  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  had  pur- 
chased part  of  the  estates  in  MeatK  forfeited 
by  the  Earl  of  Fingal  after  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  Thus  the  historian  of  Greece  is  to 
be  added  to  the  roll  of  illustrious  English 
names  which  claim  a  share  of  the  best  blood 
of  France,  the  loss  of  which  has  been  a  chief 
source  of  her  calamities.  Through  the  De 
Blosset  family,  George  Grote  had  a  claim  of 
kindred  with  Comeille. 

On  the  lYth  of  November,  1794,  the  fu- 
ture historian,  George  Grote,  was  born  at 
Clay  Hill,  near  Beckenham,  in  Kent  He, 
like  so  many  other  distinguished  men,  owed 
to  a  mother's  culture  his  first  steps  towards 
greatness.  Mrs.  Grote,  *  having  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  her  own  son  excel  in  learning,' 
had  already  carried  his  education  as  far  as 
the  rudiments  of  Latin,  when,  at  the  age  of 
^VQ  and  a  half,  he  was  sent  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  Sevenoaks  and  remained  there 
four  years.  *  He  evinced  a  decided  aptitude 
for  study,  ranking  habitually  above  boys  of 
his  age  in  the  class  to  which  he  belong- 
ed. In  the  holidays  his  mother  caused  him 
to  devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  his  lessons, 
to  which  habit,  however,  he  never  showed, 
or  indeed  felt,  any  reluctance.'  Thus  were 
formed  the  habits  which  were  never  relaxed 
during  seventy  years.  Mrs.  Grote  seems  to 
have  had  little  aid  or  sympathy  from  her 
husband  in  this  care  for  their  son's  intellec- 
tual progress.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
father  had  been  educated  at  Charterhouse, 
and,  as  the  ingenious  invention  of  'high- 
class  schools,'  in  which  *  modem  knowledge ' 
should  be  divorced  from  ancient  culture,  had 
not  been  made,  the  young  George  was  sent 
to  Charterhouse  at  the  age  of  ten  (1804).^ 
Here  he  spent  six  years  more  under  the  able 
tuition  and  stern  discipline  of  Dr.  Raine: 
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and,  if  teaching  is  to  be  tested  by  *  results,' 
we  need  only  cite  the  names  of  some  of 
Grote's  intimate  schoolfellows  for  the  va- 
riety, as  well  as  the  worth,  of  the  fruit  borne 
by  the  school,  which  afterwards  won  the  life- 
long love  of  Thackeray.  The  names  of 
Dean  Waddington  and  his  brother  Horace, 
Sir  Creswell  Creswell,  and  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock,  are  crowned  by  that  of  the  sole'survi- 
vor,  the  Bishop  of  St  David's.  The  two 
great  *  brothers  in  Hellenism '  (it  is  Grote's 
own  phrase)  are  linked  together  not  more  by 
their  common  labours  than  by  the  freedom 
from  all  envy  with  which  Connop  Thirlwall 
congratulates  his  old  schoolfellow  on  a  work 
which  eclipsed  his  own.  We  are  persuaded 
that  Grote  would  have  been  equally  generous 
in  acknowledging,  on  any  fit  occasion,  the 
Bishop's  superiority  in  accurate  Greek  scho- 
larship. 

The  studious  schoolboy  was  no  *prig,' 
and  the  vivacity  that  never  grew  dull  in  the 
old  man  broke  out  in  peccadUloes,  bringing 
him  under  the  rod,  which  he  never  felt  for 
shortcomings  in  his  work : — 

'  Indeed  he  actually  underwent  this  punish- 
ment along  with  his  friends  Waddington  and 
others,  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the  school,  and 
when  he  was  almost  at  the  head  of  it,  viz.  in 
1810;  the  occasion  being  that  Grote  had  given 
a  farewell  supper  to  his  schoolmates  at  the 
**  Albion  Tavern"  in  Aldersgate  Street,  where 
(as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances)  they 
had  all  indulged  in  somewhat  ample  potations. 
Such  was  school  discipline  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.' 

Those  who  enjoyed  Mr.  Grote's  intimacy 
knew  how  rarely  he  spoke  of  an)rthing  re- 
lating to  himself  or  his  early  life ;  but  we 
well  remember  his  relating  the  above  story 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  conversation 
turned  upon  the  practice  of  flogging  in  the 
public  schools.  An  eminent  Frenchman, 
who  was  present,  denounced,  according  to 
the  usual  Continental  notions,  the  *  degrada- 
tion '  of  such  a  punishment,  and  its  evil  con- 
sequences upon  a  boy's  character.  Grote 
took  the  opposite  view,  maintained  that 
flogging  was  a  sharp  and  quick  punishment 
sufficiently  answering  its  purpose,  without 
interfering  with  a  boy's  health  or  producing 
a  dislike  to  study,  objections  which  strongly 
applied  to  the  other  usual  modes  of  punish- 
ment, such  as  detaining  a  boy  in  school  during 
play-hours,  or  giving  him  lessons  to  learn 
by  heart  *  As  to  the  degradation,'  added 
Grote,  '  I  am  sure  that  it  never  occurred  to 
me  or  my  schoolfellows  that  we  had  suffered 
any  degradation  when  we  received  from  Dr. 
.  Raine  the  sound  flogging  which  we  had  all 
richly  deserved.' 

George  Grote  left  Charterhouse  when  he 


was  not  quite  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  was 
immediately  *  required  by  his  father  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  banking  business  in 
Threadneedle  Street'  Those  who  may  have 
taken  it  for  granted  that  the  future  scholar 
was  encouraged  to  indulge  his  tastes  by 
parents  proud  of  his  abilities,  in  a  wealthy 
and  happy  home,  will  find  here  a  more  in- 
stiTictive  picture : — 

*  Mr.  Grote's  family  growing  in  numbers,  he 
had  placed  his  eldest  son  in  business,  in  order 
that  he  might  begin  to  win  his  own  way  in  the 
world  early,  and  at  the  same  time  might  take 
"  the  labouring  oar"  at  the  banking-house,  and 
familiarise  himself  with  the  commercial  world- 
Add  to  this,  that  he  had  no  sympathy  with 
learning,  and  that  although  people  spoke  of  his 
son  as  being  forward  in  it,  he  felt  no  inclination 
to  promote  the  young  George's  intellectual  turn 
of  mind  at  the  expense  of  giving  him  a  college 
training;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was 
glad  to  obtain  the  services  of  his  son  in  the 
business.' 

Seldom  had  there  been  a  more  strik- 
ing practical  case  to  expose  the  modem 
fallacy  of  adapting  a  child's  education  to 
his  intended  calling  in  life.  The  boy 
devoted  by  his  practical  father  to  busi- 
ness at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  debarred 
from  an  University  career,  would  have  been 
exactly  the  subject  for  *  a  modem  school  of 
the  second  grade,'  had  there  been  Commis- 
sioners or  educational  theorists  to  found 
such.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been 
deemed  useless  for  him  to  acquire  that 
*  modicum  of  Greek'  which  would  hare 
been  *  inadequate  for  any  purpose  of  intel- 
lectual culture,'  and  would  have  been  *  sure 
to  be  soon  forgotten.'  The  love  for  self-cul^ 
ture  would  probably  have  prevented  Grote 
from  being  only  a  banker;  but  the  worid 
would  have  lost  his  *  History  of  Greece '  and 
the  exposition  of  its  philosophy,  as  well  as 
his  example  and  influence  in  fostering  the 
highest  culture  in  many  a  youthful  admirer, 
and  maintaining  it  in  the  new  University, 
which  has  given  the  measure  of  his  loss  by 
falling  oflf  from  his  standard  of  knowled<re. 
We  have  seen  it  assumed,  from  Grote  never 
having  been  at  a  University,  that  eariy 
training  had  little  to  do  with  self-devotion 
to  scholarship.  But  his  case  is  the  most 
perfect  illustration  of  the  value  of  high  cul- 
ture at  school,  when  it  is  not  the  step  to  a 
University ;  for  *  he  had  contracted,'  we  are 
told,  *a  strong  taste  for  the  classics  at 
Charterhouse,  and  felt  prompted  to  cuitiratc 
them  on  quiting  the  scene  of  his  boyl^ 
training.'  Not  less  strikingly  instructive  is 
the  motive  which  converted  this  *  proroptinir' 
into  a  fixed  resolution  for  the  plan  of  hi? 
whole   life.     *  Xookinp  forwafd  to  a  cotn- 
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sMTcial  course  of  U/Bj  certain  to  prove  unin- 
teresting in  itself,  he  resolved  to  provide  for 
limself  the  higher  resources  of  intellectital 
occupation.''  It  is  unnecessary  to  draw  in- 
?idioa8  comparisons  as  to  the  pursuits  which 
fill  up  the  void,  when  such  resources  are 
wantmg:  we  only  wish  to  point  out  that 
tLe  very  inclination  to  make  such  a  use  of 
intellectual  occupations  must  be  fostered  in 
the  early  training  of  boys  at  school. 

The  persevering  eflforts  of  young  Grote  in 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  form  one  of  the 
most  instructive  lessons  of  the  biography. 
He  was  brought  up  in  an  age  of  strict  com- 
mercial discipline,  and  had  to  render  full 
cenrice  in  the  bank,  going  the  rounds  to  the 
bankers  and  locking  up  the  safe  at  night 
The  evenings  furnished  the  few  hours  of 
leisure  for  study ;  history,  metaphysics,  and 
political  economy  being  the  subjects  that  in. 
terested  him  most  With  the  aid  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman  he  learnt  German,  then  a 
very  rare  acquisition.  The  chief  relaxation 
of  his  evenings  was  in  music,  his  fondness 
for  which  lasted  through  life ;  and  the  hours 
given  to  the  violoncello,  which  he  had  learnt 
at  this  time,  are  often  noted  in  his  Diary, 
side  by  side  with  those  devoted  to  study. 
It  was  in  the  year  1815  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Miss  Harriet  Lewin,  the  future 
partner  of  his  life ;  but  we  must  pass  over 
the  story  of  his  temporary  disappointment 
in  love,  caused  by  the  treacherous  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  rival  suitor.  "When  the  mis- 
nnderstanding  was  cleared  up,  a  new  diflS- 
culty  arose  from  a  promise  he  had  given  to 
las  father;  and  all  intercourse  was  broken 
off  for  three  years. 

During  that  trying  interval,  and  amidst 
his  cares  as  a  working  partner  of  the  bank- 
incf-house  at  the  crisis  of  the  currency  which 
led  to  Peel's  Act,  we  find  Grote  pursuing  his 
stndiea  with  Lucretius  and  Aristotle,  Sismondi 
and  Montesquieu.  Lucretius  seems  to  have 
been  an  especial  favourite  with  the  youthful 
student ;  and  we  have  lying  before  us  now 
a  long  and  careful  essay  upon  the  poet  which 
he  wrote  about  this  time,  and  which,  as  his 
earliest  literary  composition,  we  hope  to  find 
among  his  Minor  Works  announced  for  pub- 
lication. The  account,  which  Grote  gives, 
in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  of  his  study  of  Sis- 
mondi is  particularly  interesting,  as  showing 
the  unconscious  preparation  for  his  great  fu- 
ture work,  and  his  care  to  secure  accurate 
mastery  of  each  subject,  by  a  method  to 
which  he  adhered  throughout  life : — 

'The  steps  by  which  the  Italian  cities  ac- 
quired independence,  while  those  in  other  coun- 
tries were  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation, 
appeared  to  me  a  subject  so  curious  and  inter- 
esting, that  I  determined  to  study  it  attentively ; 


for  I  have  always  found  that,  in  order  to  make 
myself  master  of  a  subject,  the  best  mode  was 
to  sit  down  and  give  an  account  of  it  to  mysel£* 

The  young .  banker's  deep  interest  in  the 
science  of  political  economy  led  him  to 
seek  the  society  of  Mr.  David  Ricardo ;  and 
through  that  eminent  economist  he  formed 
an  acquaintance,  which  influenced  his  whole 
habits  of  thought  throughout  life.  The  na- 
ture of  that  influence  will  be  best  shown  in 
Grote's  own  first  impressions  of  James 
Mill,  as  told  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  May, 
1819:— 

*I  have  breakfasted  and  dined  several  times 
with  Ricardo,  who  has  been  uncommonly  civil 
and  kind  to  me.  I  have  met  Mill  often  at  his 
house,  an4  hope  to  derive  great  pleasure  and 
instruction  from  his  acquaintance,  as  he  is  a 
very  profound  thinking  man,  and  seems  well 
disposed  to  communicate,  as  well  as  clear  and 
intelligible  in  his  manner.  Ilis  mind  has,  in- 
deed, all  that  cynicism  and  asperity  which  be- 
long to  the  Benthamian  school,  and  what  I 
chiefly  dislike  in  him  is,  the  readiness  and 
seeming  preference  with  which  he  dwells  on  the 
faults  and  drfects  of  others — even  of  the  great- 
est of  men !  But  it  is  so  very  rarely  that  a  man 
of  any  depth  comes  across  my  path,  that  I 
shall  almost  assuredly  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance a  good  deal  farther.' 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  accurately 
the  young  scholar  noted  the  capital  defect 
in  James  Mill's  character  before  he  became 
completely  subject  to  his  influence.  Grote's 
taste  for  philosophic  study  was  rapidly  grow- 
ing just  at  the  time  when  Mill  was  engaged 
upon  his  '  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind ; ' 
and  the  teacher  rapidly  moulded  the  learner's 
whole  cast  of  feeling,  as  well  as  of  thought, 
in  relation  not  only  to  mental  science  but  to 
political  philosophy,  theology,  and  morals. 
How  the  process  went  on  must  be  told  in 
Mrs.  Grote's  own  words  : — 

*  Before  many  months,  the  ascendency  of 
James  Mill's  powerful  mind  over  his  younger 
companion  made  itself  apparent  George  Grote 
began  by  admiring  the  wisdom,  the  acuteness, 
the  depths  of  MilPs  intellectual  character.  Pre- 
sently he  found  himself  enthralled  in  the  circle 
of  Mill's  speculations,  and  after  a  year  or  two 
of  intimate  commerce  there  existed  but  little 
difference,  in  point  of  opinion,  between  master 
and  pupil.  Mr.  Mill  had  the  strongest  convic- 
tions as  to  the  superior  advantages  of  demo- 
cratic government  over  the  monarchical  or  the 
aristocratic ;  and  with  these  he  mingled  a  scorn 
and  hatred  of  the  ruling  classes  which  amounted 
to  positive  fanaticism.  Coupled  with  this  aver- 
sion to  aristocratic  influence  (to  which  influence 
he  invariably  ascribed  most  of  the  defects  and 
abuses  prevalent  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs),  Mr.  Mill  entertained  a  profound  preju- 
dice against  the  Established  Church,  and,  of 
course,  a  corresponding  dislike  to  its  ministers. 

'  These  two  vehement  currents  of  antipathy 
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came  to  be  gradually  shared  by  George  Grote, 
in  proportion  as  his  veneration  of  Mr.  Mill  took 
deeper  and  deeper  root  Although  his  own  na- 
ture was  of  a  gentle,  charitable,  humane  quality, 
his  fine  intellect  was  worked  upon  by  the  in- 
exorable teacher  with  so  much  persuasive 
power,  that  George  Grote  found  himself  inocu- 
lated, as  it  were,  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
former,  almost  without  a  choice ;  since  the  sub- 
tle reasonings  of  Mr.  Mill  appeared  to  his  logi- 
od  mind  to  admit  of  no  refutation. 

*  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  starting  from 
acquired  convictions,  €^eorge  Grote  adopted  the 
next  phase,  viz.  the  antipathies  of  his  teacher — 
antipathies  which  coloured  his  mind  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  ripe  meridian  age,  and 
may  be  said  to  have  inspired  and  directed  many 
of  the  important  actions  of  life.  Originating  in  an 
earnest  feeling  for  the  public  good,  these  currents 
gradually  assumed  the  force  and  sanction  of 
duties ;  prompting  George  Grote  to  a  systematic 
course  both  of  study,  opinion,  action,  and  self- 
denial,  in  which  he  was  urgently  encouraged  by 
the  master  spirit  of  James  Mill,  to  that  gentle- 
man*s  latest  breath  in  1836. 

*Thi8  able  dogmatist  exercised  considerable 
influence  over  other  young  men  of  that  day,  as 
well  as  over  Grote.  lie  wai?,  indeed,  a  propagan- 
dist of  a  high  order,  equally  master  of  the  pen 
and  of  speech.  Moreover,  he  possessed  the 
faculty  of  kindling  in  his  auditors  the  generous 
impulses  towards  the  popular  side,  both  in 
politics  and  social  theories;  leading  them,  at 
the  same  time,  to  regard  the  cultivation  of  in- 
dividual affections  and  sympathies  as  destruc- 
tive of  lofty  aims,  and  indubitably  hurtful  to 
the  mental  character.* 

Such  was  the  overpowering  influence  to 
which  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Grote  suc- 
cumbed at  the  very  age  when  both  are  apt 
to  be  moulded  and  fixed  for  life.  How  per- 
manent was  the  impression  is  testified  by  a 
letter  written  forty-six  years  later  to  the 
younger  Mill : — 

*  I  am  still  more  glad  to  get  (or  perhaps  to 
make)  an  opportunity  of  saying  something 
about  your  father.  It  has  always  rankled  in 
my  thoughts,  that  so  grand  and  powerful  a 
mind  as  his  left  behind  it  such  insufficient 
traces  in  the  estimation  of  successors.* 

We  honour  Mrs.  Grote  for  the  courage 
and  unflinching  truthfulness  with  which  she 
points  out  the  one  great  fault  in  her  hus- 
band's character.  His  gentle  and  generous 
nature  was  warped  and  distorted  by  James 
Mill's  fanatic  antipathy  against  the  political 
and  religious  institutions  of  his  country. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Grote  was  swayed 
on  many  important  subjects  by  a  permanent 
bias  of  antipathy,  and,  the  more  direct  his 
aim,  the  surer  was  the  ball  to  swerve  from 
it,  in  obedience  to  the  force  of  which  he 
was  unconscious — so  unconscious  as  to  make 
the  fault  past  correction.  His  fine  and  lov- 
ing temper  was  constantly  struggling  against 


the  imperious  dictates  of  his  master,  -who 
taught  nim  to  regard,  as  Mrs.  Grote  tells  us, 
the  cultivation  of  individual  affections  and 
sympathies  as  destructive  of  lofty  aims  and 
hurtful  to  the  mental  character.  James  Mill 
was  a  harsh  husband  and  a  stem  father;  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  Grote  that  a  naturally 
kind  and  loving  nature  could  not  be  trained, 
notwithstanding  all  his  'efforts,  into  stoical 
indifference.  How  he  tried  to  school  him- 
self into  this  feeling,  and  bow,  notwith- 
standing, he  was  conscious  of  failure,  peeps 
out  more  than  once  in  his  letters.  *  'AvaA- 
yrjaia,  such  as  you  predicate  of  Lady  G., 
is  a  very  valuable  quality,  let  me  tell  you' 
(so  he  writes  to  his  friend  Lewis).  *  The  be- 
nevolence of  the  gods  makes  it  but  too 
rare.'  But  Grote's  nature  proved  too  strong 
for  his  stoicism  : — 

*  Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret,* 

We  have  followed  the  narrative  thus 
closely  up  to  Grote's  twenty-fifth  year,  to 
show  the  formation  of  that  *  mind'  of  wrhich 
his  life  is  truly  described  as  the  history. 
The  first  third  of  his  career  was  just  com- 
pleted when  his  mind  was  linked  for  life  to 
another  congenial  to  his  own.  He  was 
married  to  Miss  Lewin  in  1 820.  It  might 
easily  be  assumed  that  the  happy  young 
banker  and  his  charming  bride  entered  on  a 
life  of  ease  and  comfort,  with  freedom  to 
gratify  their  common  intellectual  tastes. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  learned  la- 
bours of  the  historian  would  be  the  natural 
fruit  of  the  competence  and  leisure  which 
the  literary  toiler  for  daily  bread  is  so  ready 
to  envy.  The  reality  furnishes  an  instructive 
contrast  both  to  this  ideal  and  to  the  general 
habits  of  the  like  class  at  the  present  day. 
Grote's  wealthy  father  restricted  his  eldest 
son  to  a  small  allowance,  just  suflicient  to 
enable  him  and  his  wife  to  live  in  decent 
comfort,  and  that  only  by  both  of  them 
practising  self-denial  and  observing  frugal 
habits :  moreover,  he  required  them  to  re- 
side at  the  house  adjoining  the  bank  in 
Threadneedle  Street.  Their  outdoor  exer- 
cise was  taken  on  horseback  in  a  riding- 
school  at  Finsbury  or  by  walking  *  either 
over  Southwark  Bridge,  or  in  the  Drapers' 
Hall  Gardens,  Throgmorton  Street,  amidst  a 
grove  of  trees  black  with  the  soot  of  the 
City,' — a  remarkable  contrast  to  Rotten  Row 
and  the  Ring,  not  to  speak  of  the  drag  and 
Hurlingham.  The  want  of  pure  air  and  of 
the  means  of  exercise  and  recreation  had  an 
injurious  effect  upon  Mrs.  Grote's  health, 
and  caused  the  death  of  the  only  child  they 
ever  had,  a  week  after  its  birth,  followed  by 
an  illness  in  which  Mrs,  Grote's  life  long 
trembled  in  the  balance|<^It  was  at  the  beiJ 
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side  of  his  wife,  daring  her  slow  convales- 
cence at  Hampstead,  that  Grote  wrote  his 
first  published  work,  an  *  Essay  on  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,'  directed  against  the  theory 
of  class  representation  as  advocated  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Re- 
view' (1821).  Thus  did  Grote  take  up  the 
position  of  independent  radicalism,  which 
ne  held  for  the  remaining  half-century  of 
his  life,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  not  without 
great  modification  of  bis  views. 

The  unabated  vigour  and  variety  of  Grote's 
studies  during  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding and  following  his  marriage  is  attest- 
ed by  bis  Diary,  a  few  extracts  from  which 
will  show  bow  carefully  he  was  preparing 
himself  for  bis  future  labours : — 

*  Rose  soon  after  6.  Read  Say's  chapter  on 
Commercial  Industry ;  wrote  a  few  remarks 
on  the  effect  of  machinery  on  the  condition  of 
the  labourers.  After  dinner  read  some  of 
Schiller's  "Don  Carlos,"  then  practised  on 
the  bass  from  ^  past  7  till  9 ;  at  9  I  drank 
tea,  then  read  some  more  of  Say,  on  the  mode 
in  which  capital  operates,  then  finished  my 
paper  on  machinery  by  about  11. 

*Rose  at  8.  Read  over  again  the  "Disser- 
tation on  Virtue"  which  is  subjoined  to  But- 
ler's "  Analogy,"  with  very  great  pleasure.  It 
is  equally  deep  and  accurate.  After  breakfast 
I  opened  the  second  volume  of  the  "  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  and  read  the  first  chapter  on  the  em- 
ployment ^d  accumulation  of  capital  stock. 

*  Rose  a  little  before  7.  Read  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  Pausanias,  being  about  40  pages.  After 
breakfast  b^an  to  take  down  my  rough  notes 
upon  these  40  pages ;  a  task  which  I  com- 
pleted in  the  evening:  Read  some  very  inte- 
resting matter  in  the  first  volume  of  Goguet 
respecting  the  early  arts,  agriculture,  baking, 
brewing,  oil,  drinks,  and  clothes. 

*  Rose  at  6.  Finished  Wolfs  Prolegomena; 
and  my  notes  on  them.  After  breakfast  set 
to  upon  Diodorus  Siculus,  having  previously 
cast  my  eye  over  Heyne's  Dissert,  prefixed  to 
the  sources  of  his  history,  I  reserve  this  until 
I  have  finisned  the  Historian  himself.  Read 
Diod.  until  2  o'clock — about  85  pages,  as  I 
found  it  necessary  to  take  down  notes  of  con- 
siderable length.' 

Amidst  these  studies  we  begin  to  see  the 
dawn  of  the  Greek  History.  Early  in  1823 
Grote  writes  to  a  friend,  *  I  am  at  present 
deeply  engaged  in  the  fabulous  ages  of 
Greece,  which  I  find  will  require  to  be  illus- 
trated  by  bringing  together  a  large  mass  of 
analogical  matter  from  other  early  histories, 
in  order  to  show  the  entire  uncertainty  and 
worthlessness  of  tales  to  which  early  associa- 
tions have  so  long  familiarized  all  classical 
^nds.'  Gibbon,  in  a  well-known  passage 
of  his  autobiography,  describes  the  first  con- 
ception of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Ro- 
n^an  Empire' :  *  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the  16th 
of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing  amidst 


the  ruins  of  the  capitol,  while  the  barefoot- 
ed friars  were  singinff  vespers  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  that  the  idea  of  writing  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  city  first  started  to  my 
mind.'  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the 
more  prosaic  record  of  the  birth  of  the 
History  of  Greece.  It  was  not  amidst  tho 
ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  nor  in  the  academic 
retreats  of  learned  leisure  that  the  idea 
first  occurred ;  but  it  was  suggested  by  a 
woman's  wit  to  a  busy  banker  in  Thread- 
needle  Street : — 

*  Towards  the  autumn  of  the  year  1828, 
Mrs.  Grote,  hearing  the  subject  of  Grecian 
History  frequently  discussed  at  their  house  in 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  being  well  aware 
how  attractive  the  study  was  in  her  husband's 
eyes,  thought  it  would  be  a  fitting  undertaking 
for  him  to  write  a  new  History  of  Greece  him- 
self ;  accordingly  she  propoimded  this  view  to 
George  Grote ;  "  You  are  always  studying  the 
ancient  authors  whenever  you  have  a  moment's 
leisiu*e ;  now  here  would  be  a  fine  subject  for 
you  to  treat     Suppose  you  try  your  hand  ?" 

'The  idea  seemed  acceptable  to  the  young 
student,  and,  after  reflecting  for  some  time,  he 
came  to  the  resolution  of  entering  upon  the 
work.  His  studies  became  chiefly  directed 
towards  it  from  that  time  forward.  The 
quantity  of  materials  which  he  accumulated 
in  the  form  of  **  Notes"  and  extracts  during 
his  preparation  for  the  History  (which  have 
been  preserved  by  the  care  of  his  wife),  give 
evidence  of  his  industry,  and  of  the  deep  inte- 
rest he  felt  in  his  self-appointed  task.' 

An  earnest  of  the  work,  thus  fairly  enter- 
ed on,  was  given  by  Grote  in  an  elaborate 
Review  on  Mitford*s  'History  of  Greece,' 
which  appeared  in  the  *  Westminster'  for 
April,  1826.  This  article  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  scholars,  and  among  others  of  Nie- 
buhr;  and  a  year  later,  when  Grote  was 
desirous  of  visiting  Bonn  for  the  sake  of 
converse  with  the  veteran  historian,  Niebuhr 
gave  a  remarkable. testimony  to  Grote's  mas- 
tery of  the  subject  and  qualifications  for  his 
work : — 

*  To  see  you,  Sir,  to  converse  with  you  on 
the  noble  subject  which  occupies  your  leisure 
hours,  and  to  which  you  have  already  shown 
yourself  so  eminently  qualified  to  do  justice, 
will  be  to  me  a  most  exquisite  gratification. 
We  both  may  be  conscious,  without  personal 
acquaintance,  that  there  exists  between  our 
principles  and  our  views  of  history  such  a 
congeniality,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come acquainted,  and  to  connect  our  labours. 

*  In  Greek  history,  with  perhaps  a  few  ex- 
ceptions of  such  points  as  I  have  been  led  to 
investigate,  I  have  only  to  learn  from  you.  If 
what  I  can  offer  you  of  the  results  of  my  re- 
searches about  the  later  periods  should  contain 
anything  worthy  of  your  attention,  I  would  feel 
happy  and  honoured.* 

Grote  did  not  allow  his  labours  upon  Gre» 
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cian  history  to  divert  him  from  his  other 
favourite  •  study  of  metaphysics  and  mental 
philosophy.  Several  young  men  devoted 
to  this  pursuit  were  accustomed  to  meet 
twice  a  week  at  Mr.  Grote's  house  in  the 
City,  at  half -past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, for  an  hour  or  two.'  Jeremy  Bentham 
was  regarded  by  them  as  a  kind  of  deity, 
whose  utterances  were  closely  watched  and 
reverently  received.  James  Mill  was  their 
prophet,  who  exercised  uncontrolled  sway 
over  their  minds, 

'They  read  Mr.  Mill's  last  work,  "The 
Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human 
Mind,"  Hartley  on  Man,  Dutrieux's  Logic, 
Whately's  works,  &c.,  discussing  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  Mr.  Charles 
Buller,  Mr.  Eyton  Tooke  (son  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Tooke),  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Graham,  Mr.  Grant,  and  Mr.  W.  (J.  Prescott, 
formed  part  of  this  class.' 

Every  one  who  had  not  come  under  the 
sway  of  Bentham  and  his  prophet  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  these  youthful  secta- 
ries with  a  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt. 
AVhat  they  thought  of  those  who  differed 
from  them  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  written  to  Mr.  Grote  nearly 
forty  years  afterwards:  *  There  was,  in  gene- 
ral, Kimmerian  darkness  then,  beyond  the 
region  to  which  the  Benthamic  influence, 
directly  or  indirectly,  extended.' 

The  death  of  Grote's  father  in  1830  placed 
the  son  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  for- 
tune, and  set  him  free  '  to  act  whatever  part 
his  choice  might  dictate.'  The  opportunity 
came  to  him  at  a  crisis  which  held  out  the 
strongest  temptation  to  a  political  career; 
and  one  of  the  first  uses  made  of  his  new 
freedom  and  fortune  was  to  open  a  credit 
with  his  bankers  at  Paris  for  600/.  for  the 
use  of  the  popular  Committee  of  the  Hdtel 
de  Ville  at  Paris,  who  took  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  the  Revolution  of  July.  This  gift 
was  announced  in  a  letter  written  on  one  of 
the  *  three  glorious  days  of  July,'  which 
raises  the  imaginary  picture  of  Grote  fight- 
ing behind  the  barricades  1  *  Si  je  croyais 
^tre  de  la  plus  petite  utility,  je  partirais  h, 
I'instant  pour  Paris,  quelque  inconvenient 
qui  en  ptit  resulter  pour  moi,  et  je  viendrais 
partager  les  dangers  et  les  efforts  d'une  si 
belle  cause.'  The  acknowledgment  ad- 
dressed by  Horace  Say  to  *  Mon  cher  M. 
Grote  1  ami  zel6  de  la  hbert6 1 '  shows  Jiow 
well  his  political  principles  were  already 
known  in  France,  as  well  as  in  England. 
The  opportunity  of  sharing  that  enthusiasm, 
but  only  to  have  it  chilled,  came  to  him  a 
score  of  years  later,  when  he  visited  his 
French  friends  in  1 849  :  *  To  find  himself 
actually   living  under  a  Republic^  caused 


Grote  to  feel  unwontedly  excited,  although 
he  could  not  help  entertaining  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  the  stability  of  "  the  concern."  ' 
We  cannot,  with  Mrs.  Grote,  regard  it  as 

*  unfortunate'  that  the  pressure  of  business 
prevented  Grote  from  taking  an  active  part 
m  *  the  fever,  out-of-doors,  of  anxiety  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill.'  He 
was  far  too  fine  an  instrument  for  the  sort 
of  work  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  such 
busybodies  as  Place,  Parkes,  and  Co.,  some 
of  whose  letters  Mrs.  Grote  prints.  So 
puffed  up  with  importance  was  Joseph 
Parkes,  that  he  actually  planned  *  making 
the  revolution,'  with  the  assistance  of  a  Pole 
and  one  or  two  other  officers.  Here  are  his 
own  words: — 

'  If  we  had  been  over-reached  this  week  by 
the  Boroughmongers,  I  and  two  friends  should 
have  made  the  Revolution,  whatever  the  cost 

I  had  written  to  General  J ,  and  had  got  a 

cover  to  CoL  N ^  and  wOuld  have  had  both 

in  Birmingham,  and  a  Count  Chopski  (a  Pole), 
by  Monday ;  and  I  think  we  could  have  pre- 
vented anarchy,  and  set  all  right  in  two  days.' 

Mrs.  Grote's  revelation  will  certainly  not 
raise  the  reputation  of  those  who  took  part 
in  the  agitation  connected  with  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  Grote  resisted  a  pressing  invitation  to 
stand  for  the  city  of  London  during  the 
crisis  of  1831,  and  near  the  end  of  that  year 
Mrs.  Grote's  Diary  records  that  *  the  History 
draws  ahead — Mr.  Grote  has  steadily  plied 
his  labours,  and  the  History  waxes  in  vo- 
lume,'— amidst  the  toils  and  cares  of  the 
commercial  uneasiness  and  losses  to  the 
Bank,  which  attended  the  Reform  crisis. 
But  when  the  Act  of  1832  was  passed, 
Grote  found  himself  unable  to  resist  longer 
the  force  of  events,  and  accordingly  an- 
nounced himself  a  candidate  for  the  City  of 
London.     Ho  stood   on  the  principles  of 

*  philosophic  Radicalism,'  keeping  free  from 
all  binding  allegiance  to  the  Whig  leaders, 
whom  he  always  distrusted.  He  was  re- 
turned at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  represent  the  City  of  London  from 
1833  to  1841,  in  the  three  successive  Parlia- 
ments which  witnessed  the  ascendancy,  the 
decline,  and  the  fall  of  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment under  Grey  and  Melbourne.  Of  his 
parliamentary  career  we  need  only  speak 
briefly.  It  formed  but  an  episode  in  his 
life — an  episode,  however,  enlarging  his 
practical  knowledge  of  politics,  and  adding 
to  his  many  other  qualiucations  for  writing 
the  history  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths. 
His  attendance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  addition  to  his  duties  as  the  chief  partner 
in  the  Bank,  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  the 
History  for  a  time,  a  necessity  which  no  one 
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can  now  regret,  as  he  returned  to  his  wort 
at  a  later  period  with  greater  experience  of 
life  and  maturer  views.  But  amidst  all  the 
turmoils  of  public  life  and  the  cares  of  busi- 
ness, he  never  relinquished  his  favourite  stu- 
dies. He  generally  carried  in  his  pocket 
some  Greek  book,  to  be  read  at  such  inter- 
rals  of  leisure  as  he  could  obtain.  We  re- 
member his  telling  us  that  he  read  through 
the  greater  part  of  Plato  in  a  coram itteer 
room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  while  wait- 
ing for  his  less  punctual  colleagues.  The 
copy  which  he  used  was  the  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tion; and  noticing  frequently  that  Philip 
Pusey,  who  was  as  punctual  as  himself  in 
attendance  at  the  Committee,  filled  up  the 
vacant  time  in  reading  a  work  of  a  similar 
form,  he  found,  upon* inquiry,  that  they  were 
both  studying  Plato.*  How  many  bankers 
and  country  gentlemen  can  be  found  thus 
occupied  in  the  present  House  of  Com- 
mons! 

Mr.  Grote  entered  Parliament  from  a 
sense  of  duty  rather  than  from  motives  of 
taste  or  ambition  ;  and,  near  the  close  of 
hfe  life,  one  of  his  reasons  for  declining  a 
pe^t  in  the  Upper  House,  was  his  keen  re- 
membrance of  'the  dissipation  of  intellec- 
tual energy'  which  the  business  of  legisla- 
tion had  occasioned  hira  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Mrs.  Grote's  pages  prove  that 
diligent  attendance  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  Grote's  character,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  spoke  on  various  sub- 
jects. But  the  chief  reminiscence  of  his 
parliamentary  career  is  his  special  advocacy 
of  the  Ballot,  to  which  he  was  the  more 
inclined  from  the  example  of  the  ancient 
republics  which  he  loved  so  heartily.  The 
precedent  was,  indeed,  involved  in  somewhat 
of  a  haze  from  the  common  confusion  be- 
tween the  lot  and  the  ballot  as  modes  of 
election  and  voting  at  Athens,  into  which 
Grote  himself  was  of  course  too  good  a 
scholar  to  fall ;  but  many  ignorant  people 
fancied  that  the  ballot  was  a  kind  of  lot. 
*  The  Reform  Bill  is  good  for  naught  (said 
a  would-be  legislator  in  1832)  without  the 
ballot.  Nothing  is  good  for  anything  with- 
out the  ballot.'  '  And  what  is  the  good  of 
the  ballot  ? '  *  Why  !  don't  you  know  that  ? 
You  quite  surprise  me  by  your  ignorance. 
The  good  of  the  ballot  is  this :  that  your 
name,  and  my  name,  and  all  our  names,  will 
be  written  on  pieces  of  paper  and  put  into  a 
box,  and  then  the  first  that  comes  out  is  to 
go  up  as  member  to  the  Parliament ;  and  so 


*  Philip  Posey  wrote  a  valuable  article  upon 
Plato  in  this  '  Review*  in  1838.  See  '  Quarterly 
Review,'  vol.  Ixi.  p.  462,  foil. 


I  shall  have  just  as  good  a  chance  of  being 
the  member  as  the  first  lord  in  all  the  land.'  * 

The  measure,  for  which  Grote  laboured 
so  hard  in  Parliament,  became  law  only  a 
a  year  after  his  death.  Hitherto  its  opera- 
tion has  falsified  the  hopes  of  its  friends 
and  the  fears  of  its  opponents.  Whether  it 
will  be  permanently  advantageous  to  the 
interests  of  the  Conservative  party,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  forecast ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  of  the  reason  why  it  has  at  present 
proved  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  property 
and  order.  The  electors  for  the  most  part 
now  need  protection,  not  against  the  influ- 
ence of  the  upper  classes,  but  against  the 
intimidation  of  the  mob  ;  and  many  persons, 
who  are  swayed  by  clamour,  and  do  not  like 
to  oppose  the  popular  current,  though  they 
disbelieve  in  their  hearts  the  truth  of  the 
popular  dogmas,  are  enabled  by  the  ballot 
to  give  expression  to  their  real  opinions. 

Grote  worked  hard,  between  his  election 
and  the  opening  of  Parliament  in  February, 
in  preparation  of  his  maiden  speech  on  the 
ballot,  which  at  once  established  his  reputa- 
tion. But  though  Grote  personally  was  well 
received,  the  *  philosophic  Radicals '  made  no 
way  in  either  the  House  or  the  country;  and 
Mrs.  Grote  was  obliged  to  confess  in  her 
Diary,  at  the  end  of  the  session,  that  the 
*  advanced  Liberals  found  themselves  deci- 
dedly less  powerful  than  they  had  expected, 
or  their  opponents  had  feared,  they  would 
become  in  a  reformed  House  of  Commons.' 
On  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  1836, 
Grote  felt  the  force  of  the  reaction  that  had 
begun  in  favour  of  Peel's  moderate  Conser- 
vatism. Instead  of  heading  the  poll,  as  be- 
fore, he  was  the  lowest  of  the  four  success- 
ful Liberals.  He  was,  indeed,  quite  unfitted 
to  play  the  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  his 
old  and  attached  friend  Jones  Lloyd  (now 
Lord  Overstone)  humorously  remarked  to 
Mrs.  Grote,  feeling  the  incongruity  of  Grote's 
position  amidst  the  tumult  of  the  election  at 
Guildhall  :— 

*  I  would  have  Grote  painted  as  he  stood  on 
the  rostrum  bawling,  unheard,  amid  the  din 
and  roar,  and  underneath  I  would  write,  "A 
Sage  and  Philosopher,  emerged  from  his  closet 
to  enlighten  his  fellow-citizens  upon  the  topics 
most  deeply  allied  to  their  social  welfare." ' 

Grote's  third  fight,  at  the  new  elections 
after  the  death  William  IV.,  was  still  harder 
than  the  last ;  and  he  was  only  returned  by 


*  This  anecdote  is  told  in  a  paper  by  Sir  (then 
Mr.)  George  Comewall  Lewis,  on  *  Vote  by  Bal- 
lot in  the  Athenian  State/  published  in  the 
'Philological  Museum/  vol.  i.  p.  426,  London, 
1832.  It  deserves  to  be  disinterred  from  its 
learned  repository  as  a  sample  of  the  wild  and> 
crude  notions  prevailing  at  the  Reform  era.^    ^ 
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a  bare  majority  of  six  over  Mr.  Horsley 
Palmer;  coming  in,  the  *  Times'  elegantly 
said,  as  *  boots  to  the  metropolitan  concern/ 
This  election  reduced  the  Radical  party  to 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  their  state  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  the  *  Diary' : — 

'  Mr.  Grote,  and  about  five  others,  find  them- 
selves left  to  sustain  the  Radical  opinions  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  One  evening,  afler  all 
other  guests  had  departed,  Sir  W.  Molesworth 
and  Charles  Buller  remained  late  at  our  house, 
talking  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs.  "  I  see 
what  we  are  coming  to,  Grote,'*  said  Charles 
Buller;  "in  no  very  long  time  from  this,  you 
and  I  shall  be  left  to  *  tell'  Molesworth  I" » 

Turning,  however,  from  politics  to  the 
*  mind '  of  which  these  pages  are  *  the  his- 
tory,' we  have  an  interesting  extract  from 
Mrs.  Grote's  Note-book  respecting  the  studies 
of  her  husband  in  one  of  the  vacations  of 
his  parliamentary  life  : — 

*  This  winter  Grote  has  indulged  in  all  man- 
ner of  promiscuous  reading,  and  has  written 
fewer  memoranda  in  connection  with  books  than 
I  ever  recollect  him  to  have  done  in  the  same 
period.  I  very  much  apprehend  that  he  will 
continue  this  desultory  habit  of  reading,  and  feel 
it  painful  to  resume  the  old  labours  to  which  he 
once  applied  himself  with  fond  attention  and 
sustained  energy.  I  see,  too,  a  growing  demand 
in  his  mind  for  the  acquisition  of  physical 
science,  geology  and  chemistry  in  particular.' 

If  we  trace  here  '  the  dissipation  of  intel- 
lectual energy,'  of  which  he  himself  com- 
plained, we  are  enabled,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  claim  Grote  as  an  example  of  the  many- 
sided  minds  who  do  not  cramp  themselves 
within  too  literal  a  construction  of  *Hoc 
unum  ago.'  His  unabated  interest  in  physi- 
cal science  continued  till  the  close  of  his  life ; 
and  he  pursued  with  especial  eagerness  the 
most  recent  discoveries  in  physiology.  In- 
deed, the  love  of  science,  in  its  true  sense, 
as  embracing  human  as  well  as  natural 
philosophy,  appears  in  a  living  stream 
through  his  whole  History,  as  well  as  his 
whole  intellectual  life.  And  this  it  is  which 
crowns  the  value  of  his  steadfast  witness  to 
the  great  cause  of  classical  culture,  not  pur- 
sued exclusively  and  for  itself  alone,  but 
harmonising,  as  it  did  in  his  own  mind,  with 
a  taste  for  all  the  knowledge  that  a  wide 
intellect  can  grasp.  He  always  returned  to 
the  great  masters  of  thought:  *A  Greek 
book  is  the  only  refuge,'  he  writes,  when 
snowed-up  in  the  country. 

The  ensuing  four  years'  struggle  of  Whig 
incompetence  against  the  growing  force  of 
the  Conservative  party — a  struggle  no  longer 
for  principles  but  for  place — weaned  Grote 
from  any  remaining  liking  for  parliamentary 


life;     In   an   interesting   letter,   clearly  de- 
scribing the  political  situation,  he  writes: — 

*The  degeneracy  of  the  Liberal  party  and 
their  passive  acquiescence  in  everything,  good 
or  bad,  which  emanates  firom  the  present 
Ministry,  puts  the  accomplishment  of  any  politi- 
cal good  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
worth  while  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  nightly 
attendance  in  Parliament  for  the  simple  purpose 
of  sustaining  Whig  Conservatism  against  Tory 
Conservatism.  I  now  look  wistfully  back  to 
my  unfinished  Greek  History.  I  hope  the  lime 
will  soon  arrive  when  I  can  resume  it' 

His  political  dbtaste  extended  even  to  his 
Radical  allies,  who  were  falling  below  his 
lofty  ideal,  and  gave  him  but  a  feeble  sap- 

Eort  in  the  Ballot  debate  when  he  again 
rought  forward  the  question.  '  The  flatsiess 
of  the  debate  itself,'  says  Mrs.  Grote,  *  was 
incontestable,  insomuch  that  scarcely  a  soul 
called  to  say  a  word  to  me  respecting  it ;  a 
melancholy  contrast  with  previous  occasions, 
when  the  whole  corps  of  Radicals  were  wont 
to  come  and  pour  out  their  congratulations 
in  Eccleston  Street.' 

The  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  'philo- 
sophical Radicals '  are  not  far  to  seek.  They 
never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  current 
opinions  of  the  English  people  in  any  class 
of  society.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  tells  na 
that  Hhe  motto  of  their  Radicalism  was, 
"  Enmity  to  the  aristocratic  principle." ' 
But  a  mere  negation  is  a  poor  watchword 
for  a  party ;  an,d  though  these  Radicals 
hated  doubtless  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  they 
formed  in  reality  a  narrow  aristocracy  of 
their  own,  looking  with  contempt  upon  the 
great  mass  of  their  countrymen,  as  steeped 
m  ignorance  and  prejudice.  They  wished  to 
regenerate  society  according  to  their  own 
views;  and  some  of  their  favourite  doctrines, 
to  which  they  clung  most  tenaciously,  were 
opposed  alike  to  the  principles  and  preju- 
dices of  mankind.  No  wonder  that  they 
ignominiously  failed.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill 
further  defines  *  philosophical  Radicals'  as 
*  those  who  in  politics  observe  the  common 
manner  of  philosophers — ^that  is,  when  they 
are  discussmg  means,  begin  by  considering 
the  end,  and,  when  they  desire  to  produce 
cfiects,  think  of  causes.'  But  the  English 
people,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  have  in 
politics  never  loved  *  the  common  manner  of 
philosophers,'  and  have  been  content  to 
meet  each  emergency  as  it  arose,  and  have 
made  such  changes  as  seemed  to  them  at  the 
time  necessary  to  accomplish  the  particular 
object  they  had  in  view,  without  troubling 
themselves  about  philosophic  causes. 

Grote's  social  nature  was  always  uncon- 
sciously expanding  itself    beyond  the  old 
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*  Our  hospitalities/  says  Mrs.  Grote,  *  became 
rather  more  comprehensive  in  their  scope,  as 
our  Radical  habitues  fell  out  of  favour  with  us 
both — we  even  went  so  far  as  to  accept  friendly 
overtures  from  Lord  and  L^dy  Holland,  and  to 
commence  intercourse  with  Holland  House; 
whither  Grote  would  never  have  consented  to 
ffo  in  past  times.  We  also  were  present  at  the 
Queen's  Ball  at  Buckingham  Palace,  and  this, 
too,  without  any  twinges  of  conscience  on  his 
part' 

Nor  was  there,  even  unconsciously,  any 
tampering  with  conscience.  His  republi- 
canism was  a  high-minded  theory,  never 
proclaimed  with  insulting  defiance,  nor 
flaunted  before  the  mob  as  a  bid  for  popn- 
lanty  ;  be  held  it  from  a  calm  sense  of  duty 
to  his  views  of  truth,  and  bore  it  with  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  the  perfect  gentleman. 
Such  are  the  men  whom  kings  may  well  de- 
light to  honour,  and  who  can  receive  honour 
with  perfect  honesty. 

At  this  point  of  the  biography  we  begm 
to  have  a  peculiar  insight  into  Grote's  mind, 
in  his  correspondence  with  George  Come- 
wall  Lewis.  Their  intimacy  had  begun 
about  1835,  and  soon  ripened  into  close 
friendship.  Lewis's  absence  on  his  mission 
to  Malta  invited  the  letters,  in  which  Grote 
—usually  averse  to  letter-writing — poured 
forth  his  thoughts  freely  to  a  spirit  con- 
genial to  his  own,  as  well  from  fellowship 
in  critical  scepticism  as  in  classic  learning. 
Lewis's  criticism  upon  Brougham's  transla- 
tion of  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  upon  the 
Crown  calls  forth  the  following  remarks 
upon  Brougham,  whom  Grote  always  mis- 
trusted and  disliked : — 

*Your  criticism  upon  that  Konic,  ydvXoyoc* 
^fioxapiaTTfC,  Brougham,  is  quite  just;  and  I 
dare  say  vou  will  find  materials  for  ample  anno- 
tation in  his  inaccuracies.  Speakers  are  privi- 
leged to  be  inaccurate ;  and  Brougham  seems 
to  me  to  have  abne^ted  his  peculiar  and 
appropriate  weapon  when  he  exchanged  the 
tongue  for  the  pen.  Ho  is  essentially  a  man  for 
the  moment — ic  rb  napaxpnf^'  Classical  litera- 
ture is  an  unfortunate  field  for  him :  no  man 
can  make  mistakes  in  it  without  being  tripped 
up  and  humiliate4.' 

The  same  letter,  which  is  too  long  for 
quotation,  contains  an  interesting  discussion 
of  the  old  distinction  between  Form  and 
Matter^  together  with  a  reference  to  Grote's 
studies  of  Kant's  Kritik,  as  well  as  of  Plato 
and  Locke. 

"When  tiie  defeat  of  the  tottering  Whig 
Cabinet,  with  the  consequence  of  a  general 
election,  became  imminent,  Grote  resolved 
not  to  offer  himself  again  as  a  candidate  for 
tlie  City  of  London,  being  unwilling,  as  he 
said  to  one  of  his  leading  supporters,  *  to  con- 
tinue an  unavailing  and  almost  solitary  strug- 


gle in  Parliament.'  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh 
year  when  he  was  set  free  from  Parliament 
in  June,  1841,  and  he  survived  exactly  thirty 
years  to  achieve  the  real  work  of  his  life. 
We  have  purposely  dwelt  at  some  length 
on  the  less  known  period,  in  order  to  show 
the  course  by  which  he  was  brought,  in  the 
full  maturity  of  his  mental  powers,  with 
experience  of  business  and  government,  to 
the  well-earned  leisure  of  which  he  made  so 
good  a  use.  His  release  from  Parliament 
was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  Lis  retire- 
ment from  the  banking-house,  in  which  he 
had  worked  for  thir£y  years.  Those  who 
knew  him  will  see  no  mere  compliment  in 
the  parting  testimony  of  the  clerks  to  *  the 
great  kindness  and  amiability  at  all  times 
shown  to  them.'  Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn 
of  1841,  he  had  secured  a  six  months'  holi- 
day for  the  long-cherished  purpose  of  visiting 
< Italy  the  blest,  the  paradise  of  sone,'  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  in  an  'Ode  to  the  Hiver 
Thames'  (1815);  for  Grote,  too,  had  tried 
the  lyre  with  his  youthful  hand.  We  must 
not  omit  the  record  of  that  first  sight  of  the 
Eternal  City,  which  has  formed  an  epoch  in 
the  lives  of  so  many  great  men : — 

'I  recollect  well  the  moment  when  the 
postilions  suddenly  halted  the  carriage,  with 
the  customary  exclamation  of  Ecco  la  eittd  di 
Roma  I  We  were  deeply  moved ;  Grote  kept 
straining  his  sight  at  the  landscape  for  miles, 
watching  for  a  nearer  view,  but  hardly  uttering 
a  word.  After  fixing  our  choice  of  apartments 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Russie,  close  to  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  Grote,  impatient  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  long-wished-for  scene,  proposed  a  walk. 
We  went  up  the  steps  of  the  "Trinitil  del 
Monte,"  from  whence  we  obtained  our  first  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Eternal  City.  The 
emotion  which  Grote  experienced  during  this 
first  impression  of  the  magnificence  of  Rome 
was  profound,  and  it  never  seemed  to  grow  less 
so,  as  days  rolled  by.' 

A  month  of  hard  work  at  Roman  topog- 
raphy was  followed  by  a  stay  at  Naples  and 
a  visit  to  the  majestic  ruins  of  Psestum : — 

*  This  visit  to  the  temples  of  Psestum  was  one 
which  afforded  the  deepest  interest  to  George 
Grote.  The  remote  past  of  Poseidonia  rose  to 
his  mind,  long  familiar  with  the  circumstances 
of  its  origin,  and  with  the  reverential  objects  of 
these  grand  edifices :  the  sight  of  these  awake- 
ning the  solemn  memories  of  the  people  whose 
early  history  had  formed  the  fevourite  subject 
of  his  studies  through  life.  He  strolled  through 
the  temple  of  Neptune  rapt  in  [thought,  speak- 
ing but  little,  and  moved  to  wonder  and  admi- 
ration by  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  archi- 
tecture, the  imposing  size  of  the  columns,  and 
the  harmonidlis  colours  of  the  marble,  mellowed 
by  the  effect  of  two  thousand  years  of  time. 

'  Before  we  finally  left  the  temples,  I  plucked 
a  handful  of  acanthus  leaves,  as  a  *^  souvenir'' 
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of  our  journey,  and,  taking  off  Grote's  hat 
gently,  as  he  sat  on  a  fallen  column,  I  placed 
the  leaves  within  its  crown,  carefully  restoring 
the  hat  to  its  former  position  in  silence. 

*  We  reached  Salerno  late  in  the  evening.  On 
taking  off  his  hat  in  our  inn  parlour,  Grote 
exclaimed,  **  Why,  bless  me !  how  could  these 
leaves  possibly  have  got  into  my  hat?"  He 
had  been  wholly  unconscious  of  the  incident, 
his  mind  being  abstracted  from  all  present 
facts.' 

It  was  after  returning  from  this  tour  that 
Grote  methodically  laid  out  the  scheme  of 
his  first  two  volumes  as  the  real  basis  of  his 
long  contemplated  *  History  of  Greece ;'  and 
a  foretaste  of  his  first  part,  *  Greece  Legen- 
dary,' was  given  in  his  review  of  ^  Niebuhr's 
'Griechische  Heroen-Geschichten,'  in  the 
*  Westminster/  for  1843.  It  was  written, 
we  are  told,  '  with  uncommon  zest,'  and  it 
certainly  unfolded  to  scholars  an  entirely 
new  view  of  the  Grecian  heroic  ages.  At 
the  beginning  of  1845  two  volumes  were 
ready  for  the  press,  and  now  arose  the  great 
anxiety  of  authorship,  the  question  of  how  to 
publish : — 

*  "  I  suppose,"  said  Grote  to  me  one  day,  "  I 
shall  have  to  print  my  History  at  my  own  ex- 
pense ;  for,  you  see,  having  little  or  no  literary 
reputation  as  yet,  no  bookseller  would  like  to 
face  the  risk  of  it"  I  replied,  **  I  am  not  quite 
so  sure  of  that,  seeing  how  creditably  you  ac- 
quitted yourself  of  your  parliamentary  duties, 
and  how  well  your  pamphlet  was  received." — 
**  Yes,  but  all  tiiat  is  forgotten  by  this  time." — 
"  Well,"  said  I,  **  we  must  shortly  go  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  will  then  inquire  among  our  learned 
acquaintance  who  are  the  booksellers  most  in 
repute." ' 

This  business  brings  out  one  habitual  fea- 
ture of  the  united  life  depicted  throughout 
the  volume : — 

*  Such  was  Grote's  habitual  aversion  to  any 
personal  trouble  about  business  matters — ex- 
cept where  obligations  towards  other  parties 
were  in  question,  when  he  was  scrupulous  in 
their  discharge — that  the  negotiation  fell  en- 
tirely to  my  share.  I  finally  decided  to  make 
the  offer  of  "  our  History"  to  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray, of  Albemarle  Street,  who  was  considered 
to  enjoy  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  au- 
thor class.' 

On  receiving  the  report  of  Mr.  Murray's 
willingness  to  publish  the  work  at  his  own 
risk,  Grote  said,  with  an  amusing  mixture  of 
modesty  and  kindness,  *  I  only  hope  that  the 
poor  man  will  not  be  a  loser  by  me,  and  then 
I  shall  be  content,  come  what  may.'  It  need 
hardly  be  said  now  that  the  c<inientment  was 
mutual. 

The  first  two  volumes  appeared  in  March, 
1846.  Grote,  we  are  told,  *  was  unusually 
agitated  and  anxious  as  to  the  result.'     But 


he  Lad  not  long  to  wait  The  work  awak- 
ened among  students  *  the  liveliest  impres- 
sion' : — 

*  From  all  sides  congratulation  and  eulogy 
flowed  in  upon  the  author,  insomuch  that  be 
himself  now  began  to  entertain  something  ]ik< 
confidence  in  the  success  of  his  long-cherished 
work.  Thus  I  became,  for  oncei,  witness  of  a 
state  of  feeling  on  his  part  approaching  to  gra- 
tified self-love,  which  at  times  would  pierce 
through  that  imperturbable  veil  of  modesty 
habitually  present  with  him.' 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  diverse 
reception  which  has  been  awarded  to  some 
of  the  greatest  historical  works  in  our  lan- 
guage. Hume  was  sanguine  in  his  expecta- 
tions of  the  success  of  his  '  History  of  Enir. 
land,'  but  was  miserably  disappointed.  His 
publisher  told  him,  that  in  a  twelvemonth  he 
sold  only  forty-five  copies  of  it;  and  Hume 
adds,  *  I  scarcely,  indeed,  heard  of  one  man 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank 
or  letters,  that  could  endure  the  book.'  The 
*  Decline  and  Fall,'  on  the  contrary,  met  with 
instantaneous  success.  *  I  am  at  a  loss,'  said 
Gibbon,  *  how  to  describe  the  success  of  the 
work  without  betraying  the  vanity  of  the 
writer.  The  first  impression  was  exhaustaJ 
in  a  few  days ;  a  second  and  a  third  edition 
were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and 
the  bookseller's  property  was  twice  invaded 
by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  was  on 
every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette/ 
The  reception  of  Mr.  Grote's  first  two  vo- 
Itimes  was  really  very  remarkable,  when  we 
consider  that  they  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  disquisitions  without  any  narrative  mat- 
ter, and  that  the  minute  account  of  the 
Greek  legends  in  the  opening  chapters  t<^nd- 
ed  to  repel  the  reader  at  the  very  threshold 
of  the  work.  Among  those  who  offered 
their  congratulations  was  the  veteran  histo- 
rian Ilallam,  whose  letter  upon  the  question 
of  Troy  and  Homer  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting in  the  book.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  find  space  for  the  whole  letter,  and 
can  give  only  the  most  salient  points  in 
it:— 

*  You  have  approfondi  so  thoroughly  the 
mythic  story  of  Greece  that  I  should  hesitate 
to  dissent  from  you  on  any  matter  of  detail 
The  propositions  to  which  you  would  assent 
as  well  as  myself,  with  some  little  limitation, 
seem  to  be  the  following: — 1.  As  Greece  wai 
peopled  and  had  some  sort  of  society  duri^ 
the  period  which  we  call  heroic,  or  from  13(1 
to  1000  B.C.  in  round  numbers,  there  raoa 
have  been  some  history,  some  events,  wars  anl 
chiefs  in  wars,  kings  and  their  successors.  2. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  some  fragm«its  i 
events,  as  well  as  names,  have  descended  ; 
become  incorporated  in  the  legendary  i 
But  3.  We  have  not  the  means  of  determin 
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iaany  insUnce,  what  portion  of  those  legends 
hs8  an  historical  basis^  even  of  the  narrowest 
kind.  With  respect  to  this  third  proposition, 
I  am  not,  as  7011,  quite  prepared  to  assent  to  it 
without  limitation.  AU  chronology  antecedent 
to  776  B.a  I  wholly  give  up,  and  I  do  not  like 
to  be  confident  about  any  events.  Neverthe- 
less, as  probability  admits  of  all  degrees,  I  am 
Aot  yet  sure  that  I  do  not  think  some  things 
are  worthy  of  being  accounted  probable,  leav- 
ing every  man  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
friction  which  expresses  it  Thus  I  adhere, 
subject  to  better  advice,  to  the  opinion  that 
there  was  a  Trojan  war  of  some  kind. 

'  But  it  is  of  most  importance  in  these  ques- 
tk»s  of  fact  to  fix  in'  our  minds  and  our  lan- 
guage a  precise  definition  of  what  we  mean  by 
assentiDg  to  an  historical  fact,  consisting  of 
many  circumstances.  Else  we  may  be  disput- 
ing without  knowing  the  point  on  which  we 
differ.  Every  fact — at  least,  every  complex 
fact— has  something  analogous  to  the  principle 
fif  individuality  in  substance,  something,  which 
cannot  be  taken  from  it,  leaving  us  at  liberty 
b  say  it  was  true ;  while  it  has  other  accessory 
circumstances, — pai-ts  of  the  narrative, — which 
we  may  strip  away,  and  yet  leave  untouched 
the  general  verity. 

'Thus,  in  the  war  of  Troy,  no  one^  by 
asserting  it,  is  pledged  to  the  Trojan  horse,  the 
ten  years*  duration,  or  even,  perhaps,  to  the 
tbduction  of  Helen.  On  the  other  hand,  a  pre- 
datory expedition  from  the  coasts  of  Thessaly 
•gainst  a  Phrygian  city — though,  as  we  see  by 
ttimple  of  some  mediaeval  legends,  it  might  be 
the  legendary  groundwork — could  not  be  call- 
fid  an  historical  basis.  Thus,  also,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Welsh  prince,  named  Arthur,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  lately  better  ascertained, 
would  not  authorize  us  to  say  that  there  is  an 
liistorical  basis  for  the  victories  ascribed  to 
him,  though,  as  they  contain,  as  a  general  fact, 
Mthing  inconsistent  with  history,  the  proof  of 
liis  existence  might  be  said  to  add  some  pre- 
Wmption  to  the  tradition.  But  though  it  be 
tnie  that  Attila  was  a  king  of  the  Huns,  that 
Theodoric  was  born  at  Rome,  and  that  there 
^as  a  Gunther  who  reigned  at  Worms,  these 
owe  names  cannot  be  said  to  furnish  the 
8%btest  basis  for  tiie  Niebelungenlied. 

*To  return  from  this  digression,  I  do  not 
quite  agree  with  you,  that  there  is  no  diffe- 
FKice  between  the  war  of  Troy  (the  essential 
principle  of  individuality  as  to  which  I  consider 
to  be  a  general  confederacy  of  Greeks  against 
the  city  of  Troy)  and  the  other  legends  of  the 
heroic  age,  such  as  the  Argcnautic  voyage.  It 
is  a  Pan-Hellenic  conception,  and  flattered  no 
city,  or  nation,  or  family,  or  divinity.  For 
though  the  "  Hiad  "  is  dedicated,  principally, 
to  the  glory  of  Achilles,  nothing  can  be  more 
wMent  than  that  the  whole  mass  of  legend  re- 
lative to  Greece  and  Troy  had  accumulated  be- 
fore the  time  of  Homer. 

*  Bryant  split  on  the  rock  of  fancying  that 
the  story  of  the  "  Iliad "  was  as  much  the 
creation  of  the  author  "as  that  of  the  "  Fairy 
Queen."  But  this  is  refuted  by  the  first  few 
hoes  (which  would  bo  unintelligible  'on  this 
hypothesis),  and,  indeed,  by  the  whole  poem. 


*  Again,  if  the  Trojan  war  were  the  invention 
of  one  poet,  he  must  have  been  a  pre-Homeric 
Homer,  as  to  the  magnitude  of  his  work,  if  not 
its  excellence.  And  as  the  story  in  itself  is  a 
single  one,  notwithstanding  its  immense  co- 
piousness of  detail,  we  cannot  ascribe  it  to  a 
series  of  unconnected  bards.  I  incline  also  to 
think  that  the  catalogue  of  ships — not  pretend- 
ing that  it  is  accurate  history — bears  something 
of  an  historical  character.  With  respect  to  other 
parts  of  the  myths,  I  think  Peloponnesus  could 
only  be  named  from  Pelops,  and  that,  as  no 
city  bore  that  appellation — nor  is  it  found  to 
express  anything  but  a  proper  name  of  man — 
we  have  a  fair  probability  that  such  a  person 
existed.  « 

*  *  ♦  jje  « 

*  There  is  one  point  of  importance  on  which 
I  do  not  share  all  your  opinions.  I  am  glad  to 
perceive  that  you  are  not  a  Wolfian.  Homer's 
body  is  not  to  be  torn  by  wolves,  like  those  of 
some  whom  he  describes.  Yet  you  go  too  far, 
in  my  judgment,  about  the  double  authorship. 
Like  the  German  critics,  you  hardly  assign 
enough  to  SBsthetic  considerations.  If  the 
"  Iliad  "  be  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  human 
genius — if,  moreover,  a  striking  unity  of  style 
is  manifest  in. the  two  portions  which  you  se- 
parate— is  it  agreeable  to  any  experience  that 
we  should  suppose  two  poets,  so  great  and  so 
similar  to  have  appeared  nearly  in  the  same 
age  ?  Nor  is  it  necessary,  even  on  your  hypo- 
thesis, since  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Homer 
may  have  enlarged  his  original  poem — ^an  alter- 
native which  you  put,  though  you  seem  to  fa- 
vour the  other.  And  a  reason  might  be  alleged 
for  his  doing  so.  The  Achilleis,  as  you  call  it, 
sacrifices,  in  some  measure,  the  national  glory 
to  that  of  one  man.  It  might  be  found  expe- 
dient to  soothe  the  Greek  hearer  by  exhibiting 
Diomed,  Ajax,  and  Agamemnon  in  their  due 
proportion.  It  has  always  struck  me  that  the 
early  books  were  designed  by  Homer  in  this 
Hellenic  spirit;  they  manifest  the  real  superi- 
ority of  the  Greeks  till  Zeus  threw  his  might 
into  the  scale. 

"SiKijv  fihf  Tpueaci  didoVy  k<^^rjae  (T  *Ax(dov£. 

But  whether  they  were  an  afterthought,  as  you 
suggest,  or  part  of  the  original  conception,  I  do 
not  determine.' 

Of  the  history  itself  Hallam  says,  *  I  am 
even  less  struck  by  the  copious  learning  it 
displays,  than  by  the  general  soundness  of 
the  thinking  department.'  And  soon  after- 
wards he  had  occasion  to  convey  to  Mrs. 
Grote  the  impression  made  upon  the  learned 
world  in  these  remarkable  words : — 

*  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  literary  world 
for  a  very  long  period,  and  I  can  safely  aflBi*m 
that  I  never  knew  a  book  take  so  rapid  a  flight 
to  the  highest  summits  of  fame  as  George's 
new  "  History  of  Greece:"  It  has  produced  a 
most  striking  sensation  among  scholars.' 

The  quiet  record  of  Mrs.  Grote's  own  part 
in  the  work  leads  to  a  striking  avowal -of  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  true  historian:—  t 
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*  I  may  be  billowed  to  mention  here  my  parti- 
cipation in  the  work,  in  so  far  as  helping  to 
correct  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Grote's  *'  History."  I 
was  a  diligent  and  conscientious  critic,  often 
suggesting  changes  (and  sometimes  excisions) 
in  the  text  of  the  work.  The  author  usually 
manifested  respect  for  my  remarks,  and  even- 
tually  came  to  regard  my  humble  assistance  as 
indispensable.  I  well  remember  exclaiming  to 
him  one  day,  when  going  through  his  account 
of  the  **  Works  and  Days,"  '*  Now  reallv, 
George,  are  you  obliged  to  publish  all  this  ab- 
surd and  incredible  stuff?" — "Certainly,  my 
]o7e.  An  historian  is  bound  to  produce  the 
materials  upon  which  he  builds,  be  they  never 
80  fantastic,  absurd,  or  incredible." 

On  this  point  George  Grote  was  in  perfect 
concord  with  Herodotus  of  Halicamassus. 

The  success  of  the  first  two  volumes  in- 
cited Grote  to  prosecute  his  work  with  re- 
doubled ardour ;  and  such  steady  progress 
had  he  already  made  that  the  third  and 
fourth  volumes  appeared  in  the  following 
year  (1847).  Two  years  more  suflSced  for 
the  completion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes, 
which  appeared  in  1849  ;  and  as  these  con- 
tained toe  history  of  a  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  work  rose  in  interest  and 
popularity.  Meanwhile  a  new  edition  of 
the  early  volumes  was  called  for,  which  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  historian's  time ;  but, 
such  was  his  diligence,  that  another  year  suf- 
ficed for  the  completion  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  volumes,  bringing  down  the  narrative  a 
little  beyond  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  containing  his  celebrated  chapters 
on  the  Sophists  and  Socrates.  These  volumes 
were  published  in  1860 ;  and  in  another  two 
years  came  forth  volumes  nine  and  ten  (1852). 
The  eleventh  volume  followed  in  1 853,  but 
the  composition  of  the  concluding  volume 
occupied  rather  a  longer  time.  The  last 
proof,  however,  was  returned  to  the  printer 
on  the  23rd  of  December,  1855,  and  Mrs. 
Grote  celebrated  the  completion  of  the  *  opus 
magnum,'  by  a  bowl  of  punch,  *  Grote 
himself  sippmg  the  delicious  mixture  with 
great  satisfaction  whilst  manifesting  little 
emotion  outwardly,  though  I  could  detect 
unmistakeable  signs  of  inward  complacency 
as  I  descanted  upon  *^  the  happiness  of  our 
living  to  see  this  day,"  and  so  forth.'  The 
twelfth  volume  came  out  early  in  March, 
1856.  Thus  in  ten  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volumes  was  this  great  un- 
dertaking brought  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion. 

Congratulations  and  honours  flowed  in 
from  all  sides ;  but  two  letters  were  peculiarly 
grateful  to  him.  The  first  was  from  his  in- 
timate friend  G.  C.  Lewis : — 

*You  have,  I  think,  every  reason  to  look 
back   with   satisfaction    upon   the  time  and 


labour  which  you  have  devoted  to  this  great 
enterprise. 

*  You  have  effectually  accomplished  the  object 
which  you  set  before  you,  and  your  success 
has  been  generally  recognised  by  competent 
and  impartial  judges,  and  indeed  by  the  general 
voice  of  the  public 

*  All  other  "  Histories"  of  Greece  are  super- 
seded by  your  work ;  and  those  who  treat  the 
subject  hereafter  must  take  your  treatment  of 
it  as  their  starting-point' 

The  second  was  from  his  old  schoolfellow, 
Bishop  Thirlwall  :— 

*I  have  just  received  your  kind  presents 
which  I  can  assure  you  most  sincerely,  will  be 
to  mo  the  most  precious  volume  in  my  library. 

*  While  I  thank  you  for  it,  let  me  offer  you 
my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  completion 
of  this  glorious  monument  of  learning,  genins, 
and  thought,  to  which  I  believe  no  other  litera- 
ture can  exhibit  a  paralleL' 

The  Bishop  had  previously,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  two  volumes,  written  a 
most  generous  and  charming  letter,  which 
deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length  : — 

*  !•  must  reproach  myself  for  having  allowed 
you  to  remain  so  long  in  any  degree  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  my  opinion  of  your  work ;  but  I 
have  found  it  easier  to  express  it  to  others  than 
to  yourself. 

*  I  will  now  only  say  that  my  expectations, 
though  they  had  been  raised  very  high,  were 
much  more  than  fulfilled  by  your  first  two 
volumes ;  and  in  its  progress  the  work  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  continually  risine,  not  per- 
haps in  merit,  but  in  value.  And  when  I  con- 
sider that  the  most  interesting  part  of  your 
subject  lies  still  before  you,  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  feelings  of  admiration  and  delight  with 
which  I  have  hitherto  accompanied  it,  will 
grow  stronger  and  stronger  as  it  proceeds. 

*  I  should  have  been  ashamed  of  myself  if 
those  feelings  could  have  been  stifled  or  abated 
by  my  necessary  consciousness  of  the  great 
inferiority  of  my  own  performance. 

*  When  I  reflect  on  the  very  unfavourable 
condition  of  a  gradually  enlarged  plan  and 
other  adverse  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  undertaken  and  prosecuted,  I  may  well  be 
satisfied  with  that  measure  of  temporary  suc- 
cess and  usefulness  which  has  attended  it,  and 
can  unfeignedly  rejoice  that  it  will,  for  aD 
highest  purposes,  be  so  superseded.' 

The  University  of  Oxford  had,  shortly 
before  the  termination  of  the  History,  con- 
ferred upon  Grote  the  honorary  degree  of 
D.C.L. ;  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  elected 
a  Trustee  of  the  British  Museum,  and  a  few 
years  later  a  Foreign  Member  of  the  French 
Institute  in  the  place  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
We  may  also  mention  his  election  to  *  The 
Club,'  as  it  is  now  called  par  excellence^  anti 
the  more  so  as  Gibbon  had  thought  his  own 
membership  worthy  of  record  in  his  Auto- 
biography.  *  From  the  mixed,  though  polite, 
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company  of  Boodle's,  White's,  and  Brook's,' 
says  Gibbon,  *  I  must  honourably  distinguish 
a  weekly  society,  which  was  instituted  in 
the  year  1764,  and  which  still  continues  to 
flourisli,  under  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club. 
The  names  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Tophara  Beauclerc,  Mr.  Garrick,  Br.  Gold- 
smith, Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Mr.  Colman, 
8ir  William  Jones,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. 
Sheridan,  Mr.  Adam  Smith,  Mr.  Steevens, 
Mr.  Donning,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  "Wart on 
and  his  brother  Mr.  Thomas  Warton,  Dr. 
Burney,  <fec.,  form  a  large  and  luminous 
constellation  of  British  stars.'  The  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Club,  which  has  con- 
tinued in  unabated  vigour  to  the  present  day, 
is  told  by  Lord  Stanhope  in  an  interesting 
episode  in  his  '  IJistory  of  England.'  Grote 
constantly  attended  the  meetings  of  the 
Club,  *with  more  and  more  interest  and 
relish,'  says  Mrs.  Grote,  *  as  years  rolled  on. 
On  returning  from  a  good  "  meet "  he  would 
sometimes  even  recount  the  conversation  to 
me,  confessing  that  "it  certainly  was  the 
best  literary  talk  to  be  had  in  London."  ' 

The  sale  of  the  work  was  large,  and  Mrs. 
Grote  records  with  natural  satisfaction  the 
erection  of  a  small  country-house  on  a  park 
at  East  Burnham,  *  to  which  she  gave  the 
name  of  *  History  Hut,'  because  *  the  cost  of 
erection  was  furnished  by  the  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  book.'  * 

On  the  completion  of  the  *  History  '  Grote 
enjoyed  a  well-earned  holiday  in  a  visit  to 


*  As  the  *  History  of  Greece '  has  led  us  to 
speak  more  than  once  of  the  *  Decline  and  Fall/ 
it  may  interest  our  literary  friends,  in  connexion 
with  the  Bade  of  G rote's  work,  to  learn,  from  Gib- 
bon's correspondence,  now  little  read,  .a  state- 
ment of  the  profits  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
'Decline  and  Fall/ 
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the  South  of  France  and  the  North  of  Italy  ; 
but  before  starting  he  wrote  an  article  for 
the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  upon  his  friend 
Lewis's  book,  *  An  Inquiry  into  the  credibility 
of  Early  Boman  History.'  In  his  journey 
southwards  he  wasparticularly  struck  with  the 
personal  beauty  of  the  women  of  Aries,  *  the 
ancient  Koman  type  being  unmistakeably 
present,  even  after  the  lapse  of  centuries.' 
He  was  keenly  sensitive  to  beauty  in  ever}^ 
form  ;  and  the  charms  of  early  spring  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps  gave  him  intense 
pleasure.  *  The  luxuriance  and  variety  of 
the  wild  flowers  on  the  way  stirred  Grote 
to  enthusiasm,  and  he  was  perpetually  halt- 
ing the  carriage  to  allow  of  his  leaping  out 
to  pluck  them  for  me.'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grote 
returned  home  through  Switzerland,  visiting, 
among  other  places,  the  rocky  chasms  of  the  ' 
baths  of  Pfeffers,  Grote  exclaiming,  laugh- 
ingly, *  I  do  believe  this  must  be  the  veritable 
Hades ! ' 

Immediately  on  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  weeks,  Grote  set  steadily  to 
work,  in  the  summer  of  1856,  upon  the  com- 
position of  his  *  Plato.'  It  occupied  him 
nearly  nine  years,  and  was  published  in  1865, 
in  three  thick  octavo  volumes.  Except  when 
interrupted  by  his  administrative  duties,  of 
which  more  presently,  Grote  never  deviated 
from  his  system  of  daily  labour : — 

*  He  rose  regularly  at  8  a.m.,  and  after  taking 
a  short  walk;  ate  a  slight  breakfast  of  coffee 
and  bread-and-butter,  with  now  and  then  an 
egg.  At  10  A.M.  I  usually  tpok  my  morning 
repast,  at  which  Grote  always  "  assisted,"  and 
then  (after  laying  out  our  plans  for  the  after- 
noon, and  looking  at  each  other^s  letters)  with- 
drew to  his  study,  followed  by  the  spitz-dog 
"Dora."  This  little  pet  of.  "the  Master^s" 
never  failed  to  establish  herself  on  his  lap  so 
soon  as  he  sat  down  to  work,  remaining  there 
for  hours — unless  when  George  had  occasion 
to  seek  for  a  book,  or  to  mend  his  fire,  when 
he  would  put  her  down  gently,  replacing 
"Dora"  on  his  knees  afterwards — ^and  I  can 
vouch  for  it,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volumes  of  his  "  Plato"  were  written  over  the 
back  of  this  little  favourite.  After  luncheon, 
at  2  P.M.,  she  returned  no  more  to  the  study, 
considering  herself  as  my  satellite  for  the  rest 
of  the  day.' 

His  guests,  as  Mrs.  Grote  rightly  says, 
*  always  respected  his  studious  ways,  and  ac- 
cepted the  pleasure  of  his  company  with  all 
the  more  relish,  since  it  was  limited  in  its 
mejasure.'  After  luncheon  he  took  a  walk  of 
considerable  length,  as  he  always  made  daily 
exercise  a  point  of  duty.  During  these  walks 
he  poured  out  to  his  friends  his  accumulated 
stores  of  intellectual  wealth ;  and  many  now 
alive  look  back  upon  these  rambles  in  Grote's 
company  in  Kent  and  Surrey  as  some  of  the^ 
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most  charming  and  instractive  incideDts  in 
their  lives.  Rain  seldom  prevented  him 
from  taking  his  nsnal  exercise;  bat,  when 
prevented  from  going  abroad,  he  generally 
played  a  game  or  two  at  billiards.  If  alone, 
be  devoted  his  evenings  as  well  as  mornings 
to  study ;  but  when  friends  were  stopping 
in  his  house,  he  gave  to  them  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  usually  played  after  dinner  a 
rubber  or  two  of  whist,  of  which  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond.  In  his  diet  he  was  very 
abstemious ;  he  ate  sparingly,  but  drank  a 
few  glasses  of  good  wine,  old  port  being  the 
wine  which  he  relished  most.  His  adminis- 
trative duties  occupied  much  of  his  time. 
Of  these  he  gives  an  account  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Lewis,  at  the  time  Home  Secretary, 
who  had  asked  him  to  serve  on  a  Oommis- 
•  sion  of  Inquiry  then  in  contemplation  : — 

*  The  Commission  of  Inquiry  to  which  you 
allude  in  your  note  is  one  of  importance,  and 
one  to  which  it  would  be  an  honour  to  belong ; 
but  I  regret  very  sincerely  to  say  that  I  cannot 
serve  on  it 

^  My  reason  is  simply  this:  I  am  already  a 
member  of  three  administrative  Boards,  which, 
taken  together,  absorb  quite  as  much  of  my 
time  as  I  can  possibly  abstract  from  study. 
On  all  of  them  I  attend  regularly,  and  perform 
an  active  part ;  for  I  have  always  had  strong 
objection  to  being  enrolled  on  a  Board  and  not 
attending  to  it  regularly ;  and,  in  point  of  fact 
(as  you  £iow  well),  members  who  do  not  attend 
regularly  might  as  well  not  attend  at  alL 

^  The  three  Boards  are :  the  British  Museum 
— the  University  of  London — University  Col- 
lege. The  two  last  of  the  three  I  cherish  es- 
pecially, because  they  openly  proclaim  and 
sincerely  carry  out  the  pnnciple  of  purely  se- 
cular instruction,  literary  and  scientific — ^with- 
out any  reference  to  religion.  In  the  British 
Museum  also  I  take  a  warm  interest,  partly 
from  the  same  absence  of  the  religious  element, 
partly  from  the  great  force  of  positive  associa- 
tion with  its  prodigious  treasures  of  art,  lite- 
rature, and  science.  Last  month,  when  the 
Standmg  Committee  were  re-elected,  and  when 
the  attendances  of  all  the  members  for  the  past 
year  were  numbered  and  laid  on  the  table,  my 
number  of  attendances  was  thirty-two,  exceed- 
ing that  of  any  other  trustee.' 

His  acceptance  at  a  later  period  of  the 
Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  University  of 
London  made  still  further  demands  upon  his 
time.  He  took  the  most  active  part  in  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  and  became,  in 
fact,  the  guiding  and  governing  spirit  of  the 
Institution. 

The  publication  of  the  *  Plato,'  we  have 
already  said,  took  place  in  1865,  but  even 
before  the  work  appeared,  Grote,  now  in  his 
seventy-first  year,  commenced  the  *Aristotle.' 
That  he  should  live  to  finish  this  gigantic 
undertaking,  which  would  have  taxed  the 


mature  powers  of  a  much  younger  man,  was 
hardly  to  be  expected ;  but  Grote  himself 
did  not  despair  of  completing  the  work,  and 
three  years  later  (in  1868^  h^  thus  speaks  of 
his  mental  powers  in  an  mteresting  letter  to 
Professor  Bain : — 

*  My  power  of  doing  work  is  sadly  diminish' 
ed  as  to  quantity,  as  my  physical  powers  in 
walking  are ;  but  as  to  quality  (both  perspica- 
city, memory,  and  su^g^tive  association  bring- 
ing up  new  commumcations),  I  am  sore  that 
my  intellect  is  as  good  as  ever  it  was  (I  shall 
be  74,  November  17th).' 

Those  who  enjoyed  his  intimacy  will  con- 
firm the  accuracy  of  this  statement.  Never 
did  his  intellect  shine  brighter  than  in  these 
later  years ;  and,  as  his  sfeneral  health  con- 
tinued good,  his  friends -looked  forward 
hopefully  to  the  future.  In  1869  he  pwd  a 
visit  to  the  Continent,  enjoying  his  stay  at 
Paris,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Grote  had  many 
friends.  It  was  the  time  at  which  the  re- 
strictions upon  the  press  had  been  relaxed, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  Emp^^r 
Napoleon's  health,  speculations  as  to  the  fa- 
ture  were  rife.  One  incident  recorded  by 
Mrs.  Grote  deserves  mention  on  account  of 
its  connection  with  subsequent  events : — 

*  On  one  afternoon  we  received  a  visit  at  our 
hotel  from  two  friends,  both  Frenchmen — the 
Count  A.  de  Circourt  and  the  Count  de  Belv^ze. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  visit,  M.  de  Belveze, 
amused  by  Grote's  seeming  to  doubt  the  chan- 
ces of  Prance  returning  to  Republicanism,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  two  friends  had  been  tell- 
ing him  of  its  probability,  said,  "  WeU,  now,  1 
will  recount  to  you  what  bef el  me  this  very 
day,  and  you  shidl  judge  whether  the  incident 
does  not  confirm  our  own  opinions.  I  was  on 
my  way  .to  call  on  my  physician,  when  I  met 
M.  Thiers.  *  Come  with  me,'  cries  he,  *  and  we 
will  have  a  talk, as  we  walk.* — 'I  cannot  do  so, 
for  I  must  go  and  see  Dr.  ♦  *  *  .' — '  Ah  I  never 
mind  your  doctor,  a  walk  with  me  will  do  j(m 
much  more  good  than  any  doctor  I'  "  Thus 
saying,  Thiers  tucked  his  arm  under  that  of  M. 
de  Belv^e,  and  off  they  went  together ;  natu- 
rally, since  I  never  knew  any  one  to  resist  the 
fascination  of  M.  Thiers*  company,  if  offered 
to  him.  M.  de  Belveze  certainly  could  not, 
anyhow.  They  plunged  at  once  into  the  **  situ- 
ation actuelle,"  of  course.  "  You  know,"  said 
M.  Thiers,  "  as  well  as  every  one  else,  that  / 
never  was  a  Republican :  my  whole  life  has 
been  passed  in  antagonism  with  Republican 
doctrines." — "  Certainly,"  rejoined  M.  de  Bel- 
veze, "we  know  it  enough." — " Well,"  replied 
M.  Thiers,  "for  all  that,  I  will  frankly  own  to 
you  that  I  have  of  late  come  to  think  different- 
ly. In  plain  terms,  I  am  now  profoundly  per- 
suaded quU  n'y  a  rien  de  pomhle  que  la  lU- 
puUiquey — "  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  con- 
fession de  foi  /"  said  M.  de  BelvSze,  smiling. 
We  aU  held  our  peace.  The  communicatioa 
seemed  to  take  all  three  of  us  by  surprise.* 
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Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  Mr. 
Grote  was  surprised  at  receiving  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Gladstone  containing  the  offer  of  a  peer- 

mlt  was  declined  for  the  same  reasons 
oh  Grote  gave  in  his  letter  to  Lewis  al- 
ready quoted.  All  his  most  intimate  friends 
agreed  that  he  had  acted  rightly,  and  that 
there  would  have  been  an  obvious  incongru- 
ity in  the  former  Radical  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  theoretical  Repub- 
lican taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Bat  Grote's  own  remarks  on  the  subject  are 
instructive,  as  showing  the  change  which  had 
come  over  many  of  his  old  opinions : — 

*  "To  be  sure"  (Grote  would  say),  "  it  is  on© 
of  the  most  unlooked-for  events  that  could 
have  overtaken  me  in  my  old  age,  to  have  the 
oflf«  of  a  peerage  I    I  am  never  tired  of  won- 
dering at  ^e  We  notion  of  my  passing  from 
the  *  Radical '  to  the  House  of  Lords,  at  this 
time  of  the  day." — "Well,  5you  see,  it  is  be- 
cause you  earned  the  confidence  of  the  *  Radi- 
cals *  through  your  House  of  Commons  period 
that  you  would  now  be  regarded  as  represent- 
mg  the  popular  interest  in  the  Lords,  and  so, 
your    voice  would    carry  the    more  weight 
with  the  country  when  you  gave  utterance  to 
yoor  sentiments,''-^"  Yes,  that  might  be  so. 
But  the  opinions  of  the  so-called  Radicals  of 
the  present  day  do  not  accurately  represent 
those  which  I  and  my  friends  held  thir^  years 
ago,  and  which  I  continue  to  hold,  substantive- 
ly.   Indeed,  I  do  not  think  that,  personally,  I 
should  have  found  myself  ill-assorted  with  the 
members  of  the  Upper  House,  in  which  there 
are  many  able  and  well-instructed  individuals, 
moved  by  the  purest  impulses  towards  good 
legislation :  and  I  dare  say  I  might  have  lent  a 
useful  support  to  a  Government  disposed  to 
Bomid  views,  on  many  subjects.     My  insuper- 
ahle  objection,  really,  is  to  the  altering  of  my 
framework  of  existence  in  any  way." ' 

Verily  a  great  change  from  the  *  aversion, 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  to  everything 
tiQctured  with  aristocratic  tastes  and  forms 
of  opinion '  (to  use  Mrs.  Grote's  own  words), 
I  which  James  Mill  had  instilled  into  the  mind 
of  his  youthful  disciple  I 

Towards  the  end  of  1870,  the  insidious 
malady,  which  terminated  fatally  next  year, 
made  its  appearance,  Grote,  however, 
would  not  give  up  his  usual  administrative 
duties,  and  continued  till  three  weeks  before 
Ws  death  in  the  undiminished  enjoyment  of 
Ms  btellectual  powers.  It  was  only  one  or 
two  evenings  before  the  fatal  change  took 
place  that  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
death  of  Condorcet  On  this  occasion  Grote 
showed  that  his  memory  was  as  keen  as  ever, 
lu  reply  to  a  question  that  had  been  put  to 
Wm,  Grote  gave  an  animated  account  of 
Condorcet's  apprehension,  specifying  the 
^te,  the  name  of  the  village,  and  of  the 
keeper  of  the  inn  where  he  was  seized,  with 


I 


many  other  particulars.  We  all  listened  with 
surprise,  well  knowing  what  progress  his  ma- 
lady had  made.  He  died  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1871,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  his  remains  being  followed  to  the 
grave  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  in  literature,  science,  and  art,  as  well  as 
by  some  of  the  greatest  nobles  and  statesmen 
of  the  land. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  upon  Mr. 
Grote  as  an  Historian,  a  Philosopher,  and 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  events  of  his 
own  time. 

Of  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Mr. 
Grote  from  all  the'  former  historians  of 
Greece,  we  spoke  on  the  occasion  of  review- 
ing his  completed  *  History.'*  We  recur  to 
a  topic  so  needful  to  a  complete  view  of  the 
historian's  life,  the  rather  as  it  can  now  be 
illustrated  by  comparison  with  a  rival  work 
of  later  date.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  but  the 
very  best  productions  of  human  thought,  to 
displace  works  of  lesser  merit,  only  to  be 
displaced  in  their  turn,  like  the  strong  man 
holding  his  house  till  a  mightier  than  he 
Cometh.  So,  among  the  historians  of  Greece, 
like  the  Titan,  Cronus,  and  Jove  of  her  my- 
thology, Mitford  was  hurled  down  to  Tarta- 
rus by  Thirlwall;  *  he  from  mightier  Grote* 
like  measure  found,'  and  was  banished  from 
the  Universities  to  the  Hesperian  regions  of 
his  own  diocese ;  but  the  third  ruler  is  doom- 
ed to  fall,  if  we  have  heard  aright  the  Pro- 
methean oracles  from  our  seats  of  learning, 
before  the  German  Curtius.  In  this  there  is 
much  of  the  mere  fashion  of  novelty,  as  if 
novelty  must  needs  be  progress,  and  perhaps 
something  of  the  affected  superiority  of  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  leammg,  which  leads 
many  to  suppose  that  the  best  books  are 
written  in  German,  and  that  the  last  German 
book  must  necessarily  be  the  best. 

This  changeful  method  of  giving  the 
highest  place  to  each  new  book  in  turn  is  un< 
just  to  all,  as  well  as  a  puerile  evasion  of  the 
duty  of  searching  criticism  and  decided 
judgment  Not  to  take  up  the  defence  of 
Mitford,  though  even  in  him  there  is  much 
that  deserves  to  live,  we  protest  in  toto 
against  the  idea  that  a  work  of  high  merit 
can  be  superseded  by  another,  the  merits  of 
which  are  sure  to  be  of  a  different  kind  ac- 
cording to  the  different  gifts  of  the  writers. 
Grote.has  no  more  superseded  Thirlwall,  than 
he  is  superseded  by  Curtius.  Each  contri- 
butes something  needful  to  the  full  concep- 
tion of  Hellenic  life,  and  its  place  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  ThirlwaU — the  most 
deeply  learned,  as  Hare  was  the  most  philo- 
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sophical  and  imaginative,  and  Lewis  the  most 
keenly  critical,  of  the  band  of  scholars  who 
taught  England  the  new  German  methods  of 
studying  philology  and  ancient  history — 
placed  the  early  history  of  the  Hellenic  race 
on  the  basis  of  ethnology,  substituted  for 
the  fables  of  the  heroic  age  a  vivid  picture 
of  her  social  state  drawn  from  Homer,  and 
embodied  in  his  narrative  of  the  historical 
age  the  soundest  conclusions  that  scholar- 
ship could  draw  from  the  original  authorities, 
while  combating  old-fashioned  errors  and 
modem  vagaries  with  an  irony  which  is  at 
times  almost  too  keen  to  be  detected.  Cur- 
tius,  coming  after  a  generation  of  continued 
criticism  on  questions  which  were  new  in 
Thirlwall's  time,  and  of  unwearied  study  of 
the  land  and  art  and  all  the  outward  acces- 
sories of  Hellenic  life,  propounds  views  of 
disputed  questions  which,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  are  always  well  worth  studying,  and 
sets  the  history  in  the  light  of  those  scenes, 
many  of  which  he  has  seen  as  a  traveller, 
and  of  the  surroundings  which  make  it  a 
living  picture. 

For  our  own  part,  if  a  definite  choice 
must  be  made,  we  should  prefer  the  work  of 
the  calm  critical  scholar  to  that  of  scholar- 
ship equally  sound,  but  striving  at  effect  by 
«an  effort  which  is  too  often  a  source  of  sub- 
jective delusion.  Our  point,  however,  is 
that  neither  Thirlwall  nor  Curtius  ought  to  be 
disparaged ;  but  that  neither  attains  to  that 
standard  of  the  true  historian,  which  marks 
a  work  as  the  first,  that  is  pre-eminent,  in  its 
kind,  and  therefore  sure  never  to  be  super- 
seded, but  to  remain  as  the  point  of  depar- 
ture of  all  that  may  come  after  it,  correcting 
doubtless  many  errors,  setting  many  things 
in  a  new  and  truer  light,  and  sifting  and  re- 
fining many  a  disputed  question  over  and 
over  again,  till  the  ore  left  unreduced  has 
yielded  its  pure  residuum  of  truth.  But  all 
such  work  will  be  performed  with  constant 
reference  to  the  great  authority,  who  first 
opened  the  true  path,  just  as  all  geometry 
4jHice  the  innovators  to  whom  nothing  is 
sacred)  begins  from  Euclid,  all  sciences  of 
observation  from  the  Novum  Organum^  all 
astronomy  from  the  Principia,  He  is  the 
destined  Onej  who  sounds  the  trumpet-call 
•of  truth,  at  which  the  defences  long  assailed 
by  the  pioneers  of  criticism  fall  down,  and 
the  sleeping  forms  of  a  past  age  rise  up  in- 
stinct with  life.  In  this  sense  and  not  mere- 
ly as  the  best  writer  of  Greek  History 
hitherto,  do  we  vindicate  for  Grote  the  title 
appUed  to  him,  through  his  biography,  pf 
THE  Historian — in  contrast  to  the  scholar 
or  the  picturesque  delineator — and  for  this 
reason  (putting  aside  the  question  of  su- 
periority or  inferiority  in  qualities  possessed 


in  common)  incomparable  in  kind  with  such 
writers  as  Curtius,  or  even  Thirlwall.  The 
venerable  scholar,  who  was  the  first  to  con- 
gratulate his  successful  rival,  will  best  know 
how  perfectly  consistent  this  judgment  is 
with  profound  respect,  nay,  we  will  say 
reverent  admiration,  for  his  unspeakable  ser- 
vices to  Greek  scholarship* 

Mr.  Grote  attained  this  supreme  distinc- 
tion of  opening  the  right  way  by  coining  to 
his  work  with  the  living  qualities  of  the  ac- 
tive politician  and  of  the  profound  philoso- 
pher, as  well  as  with  the  free  exercise  of  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  their  necessary  comple- 
ment, antipathies.  It  is  quite  a  secondary 
matter  whether  his  politics  were  right,  his 
philosophy  sound,  his  sympathies  generous, 
according  to  his  own  kindly  nature,  or  occa- 
sionally (in  the  phrase  of  his  biographer) 
somewhat  intolerant  The  excess  of  this 
living  interest,  which  has  often  converted 
the  historian  into  the  partisan,  was  in  him 
kept  under  the  control  of  a  most  conscien- 
tious love  of  truth.  Even  on  the  ground  of 
democratic  politics  it  may  seem  a  paradox 
to  some  to  aflBrm  that  Grote  is  less  of  a  par- 
tisan than  Thirlwall.  The  one — by  the 
fault  rather  of  his  predecessor's  errors  than 
his  own — seems  to  be  frequently  turning  his 
subjects  into  a  defence  of  liberal  principles 
against  the  toryism  of  Mitford,  with  whom 
he  thus  shares  the  error  of  importing  mo- 
dem party  contests  into  the  politics  of  states 
which  were  based  on  ideas  essentially  differ- 
ent from  ours.  Grote  takes  that  essential 
difference  for  the  ground  from  which  he 
contemplates  the  whole  policy  of  the  Greek 
republics,  and  opens  our  eyes  to  what  may 
be  said,  what  must  be  said,  for  their  ideas 
from  their  own  point  of  view.  "We  do  not 
say  that  he  omits  to  draw  inferences, 
whether  by  elaborate  argument  or  quiet  in- 
nuendo^ in  favour  of  his  own  views ;  but  he 
is  read  quite  amiss  by  those  who  think  this 
his  object,  or  who  set  to  work  to  discuss 
whether  his  politics  are  right  or  wrong. 
His  experience  as  a  politician  and  his  know- 
ledge of  human  nature  enabled  him  to 'see 
and  teach  what  like  all  great  lessons,  seems 
so  simple  when  once  learnt,  that  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  people  that  ever  lived 
could  form  and  govern  their  states  on  prin- 
ciples very  strange  to  us,  and  even  follow 
the  leadership  of  Cleon  and  the  teaching  of 
the  Sophists,  without  being  roadmen  or 
fools,  or,  at  the  least,  bugbears  to  all  of  sound 
faith  in  politics  or  philosophy. 

This  is  but  one  example  of  that  power  of 
placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the  peo- 
ple whose  life  he  is  describing,  which  is  the 
key  to  Grote's  greatest  merits.  The  same 
quality  enables  him  to  view  the  events  of 
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their  history  from  their  own  prevailing  be- 
lief in  the  constant  interposition  of  their 
gods,  without  spoiling  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  narrative  by  reflections  on  their  super- 
gtition,  or  rationalising  explanations.  The 
ethical  view  of  human  life,  which  was  the 
prevailing  habft  of  Grote's  mind,  imparts  its 
interest  to  all  the  actions  which  he  records 
as  those  of  men  who  were  moved  by  like 
passions  with  ourselves,  and  which  he  is 
able  to  explain  on  this  principle  when  they 
seem  most  extravagant,  whether  the  Persian 
monarch  vents  his  rage  on  the  impassive 
ocean  or  the  Athenian  people  violate  all  law 
to  take  vengeance  on  their  generals  for  their 
sons  and  brothers  drovraed  at  Arginusas,  or 
to  suffer  the  reaction  of  extreme  repentance 
the  moment  their  fury  has  found  vent  in  the 
mere  act  ofpassing  sentence  on  the  Mity- 
lenaeans.  We  recur  to  such  examples  in  or- 
der to  mark,  not  simply  the  inferiority  of 
Curtius,  but  his  apparent  insensibility  to  the 
ethical  element  which  gives  to  Grote's  nar- 
rative not  merely  its  charm,  but  the  charm 
of  truth.  On  this  ground,  at  least,  the  pre- 
ference of  Curtius  to  Grote  would  be  a  re- 
tarn  from  hght  to  darkness.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  preferring  insight  to  authori- 
ties, but  of  testing  the  authorities  by 
the  criterion  of  truth  itself.  The  keen 
mticism  and  sound  common  sense  of 
Bbhop  Thirlwall  rescued  the  History  of 
Greece  from  perversion  by  a  confusion  of 
all  sorts  of  authorities,  good  and  bad ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  Grote  to  bring  the  ori- 
ginal authorities  themselves  to  the  test  of 
troth  and  nature;  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  has  dared  to  apply  the  test  to 
Thucydides  himself  is  one  quality  which  will 
secure  for  his  work  the  honour  which  the 
contemporaiy  historian  claimed,  as  a  tCTTJfia 

Of  Grote's  philosophical  views  we  can 
pve  only  an  outline,  without  stopping  to 
dwell  upon  our  dissent  from  them,  which 
would  require  an  article  by  itself.  His  phi- 
losophy was  strongly  marked  and  thorough 
in  its  character.  No  man  has  gone  beyond 
him^  and  very  few  have  come  up  to  him,  in 
the  strength  of  his  adherence  to  the  Experi- 
ence School  of  Intellectual  Philosophy,  and 
to  the  principle  of  Utility  as  the  basis  of 
Ethics.  Never  for  one  moment  did  he  fal- 
ter in  his  avowal  of  these  views.  Logic  and 
Mental  Science  were  with  him  life-long 
studies,  the  interest  growing,  rather  than  di- 
minishing, with  his  years.  He  was  a  mas- 
ter of  ail  the  ancient  es  well  as  the  modem 
sources  of  both  departments.  .In  both  he 
made  many  original  and  felicitous  sugges- 
tions. 

He  embraced  with  ardour  the  extension 


of  the  province  of  Logic  from  the  scholastic 
or  syllogistic  field  to  the  inductive,  as  finally 
consummated  in  the  work  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  entered  with  avidity  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  inductive  methods  for  scientific 
enquiry.  He  had  a  keen  interest  in  physical 
science,  but  most  of  all  in  its  logical  side, 
and  acutely  criticised  the  shortcomings  of 
the  most  recent  treatises  as  regarded  logical 
method.  He  repudiated  innate  or  a  priori 
foundations  of  the  mathematical  and  physi- 
cal, as  well  as  the  metaphysical  sciences.  In 
the  alleged  instinctive  truths  he  saw  nothing 
but  a  pretext  for  giving  play  to  emotional 
bias,  and  expressed  his  astonishment  that 
a  man  with  the  erudition  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  could  admit  as  a  test  of  truth  the 
mind's  incapability  of  conceiving  anything 
different  from  this  or  that  particular  doc- 
trine. 

In  the  great  psychological  controvei-sy 
regarding  External  Perception  he  was  a 
thorough  Berkeleian.  He  commenced  the 
study  of  Berkeley  in  his  youth,  and,  in  a 
letter  written  at  the  time,  announced  him- 
self as  half-convinced,  but  yet  reluctant  to 
admit  the  conclusion.  In  later  life  he  exam- 
ined the  controversy  on  every  side,  and  de- 
liberately pronounced  in* favour  of  the  Berke- 
leian view  (when  modified  and  guarded). 
He  derived,  m  the  first  instance,  from  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  docrine  of  the  Relativity 
of  Knowledge,  which  had  been  conceived 
by  them  with  more  or  less  steadiness,  and  he 
followed  it  up  with  various  applications,  one 
of  which  was  the  mutual  implication  of  the 
Subject  and  Object  in  Perception. 

His  adhesion  to  the  principle  of  Utility  as 
the  basis  of  Morals  is  seen  in  many  discus- 
sions in  the  *  Plato ' ;  and  he  takes  occasion 
to  support  it  against  the  counter-arguments 
of  the  Platonic  speakers  in  the  Republic 
and  elsewhere.  He  also  adverted  strongly 
to  the  ditficulties  arising  out  of  the  different 
estimates  of  mankind  as  to  the  value  of 
pleasures;  in  consequence  of  which  the  most 
opposite  moral  mles  might  be  drawn  from 
the  utilitarian  creed. 

His  reflections  on  the  subject  of  Ethics 
were  very  wide  in  their  compass ;  and  it 
will  ever  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did 
not  overtake  the  Aristotelian  treatises,  which 
alone  would  have  suflSced  to  give  scope  for 
his  accumulated  observations.  His  account  of 
the  Cynics  and  Cyrenaics  in  the  *  Plato,'  and 
his  short  notices  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Epi- 
cureans, reprinted  in  the  *  Aristotle,'  afford 
valuable  indications  of  his  Ethical,  point  of 
view. 

He  finished  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
projected  work  on  Aristotle,  the  remains  of 
which  were  published  after  his  death,  under 
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the  superintendence  of  bis  friends  Professors 
Bain  and  Robertson.*  This  work  contains 
a  biography  of  Aristotle,  and  a  general  ac- 
count of  his  writings,  together  with  a  criti- 
cal analysis  of  all  the  treatises  included  un- 
der the  title  *  Organon.'  The  Editors  have 
also  reprinted  several  other  contributions, 
which  Grote  had  previously  made  to  the 
study  of  Aristotle.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  *De 
Anima,'  the  composition  of  which  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  1868.  He  took 
especial  pains  with  this  work,  respecting 
which  he  said  to  Mrs.  (Jrote  :  *  Should  I  not 
live  to  complete  my  Aristotle,  those  who  fol- 
low me  will  find,  in  my  paper  on  the  "  Da 
Anima,"  the  soul  and  essence  of  that  great 
Philosopher's  thoughts  and  speculations, 
and  they  will  be  assisted  to  work  out  the 
vein  for  future  students  by  what  I  have  done 
before  them.' 

Passing  from  the  consideration  of  Mr. 
Grote  as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher  to 
the  opinions  which  he  held  on  other  sub- 
jects, we  may  observe,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  that  many  of  his  views  under- 
went considerable  change  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  attri- 
bute this  change,  as  some  have  done,  mere- 
ly to  the  mellowing  effect  of  advancing 
years,  or  to  that  wholesome  dread  of  change 
which,  in  course  of  time,  insensibly  steals 
over  even  the  greatest  innovator.  Grote  never 
allowed  sentiment  to  prevail  over  reason; 
and  it  was  only  the?  inexorable  logic  of  facts, 
and  the  necessary  deductions  which  he  drew 
from  them,  which  led  him  to  abandon  his 
most  cherished  convictions,  *  Ever  alive  to 
the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom'  (says  Mrs. 
Grote),  *  as  gained  by  his  acute  observation  of 
men  and  things,  he  never  shrank  from  con- 
fessing to  such  changes  as^  they  might  hap- 
pen to  generate  in  his  mind.'  It  was  an  in- 
structive lesson  to  hear  the  wise  old  man 
imparting  the  results  of  his  matured  expe- 
rience, and  candidly  owning,  though  it  cost 
him  a  moral  wrench  to  make  the  confession, 
that  some  of  the  cardinal  articles  of  his 
political  faith  were  no  longer  tenable.  *  I 
have  outlived,'  he  said,  *  three  great  illusions. 
First,  I  always  held  that  if  supreme  power 
were  held  by  the  people,  it  would  be  exer- 
cised more  righteously  than  when  entrusted 
to  one  person  or  a  few.  But  this  I  have 
now  found  to  be  a  mistake.  Secondly,  I 
always  maintained  that  Ireland  might  be 
made  contented  and  loyal  by  governing  her 
in  the  same  way  as  England,  and  for  that 
reason  I  constantly  opposed,  when  in  Par- 
liament, the  enactment  of  Coercion  Bills, 
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and  all  exceptional  legislation  in  reference 
to  the  sister  kingdom.  But  I  grieve  to  say 
that  I  have  now  come  to  a  different  conclu* 
sion.  Thirdly,  I  cherished  the  persuasion 
that  as  the  people  advanced  in  intelligence 
and  material  prosperity,  they  would  esteem  it 
a  duty  and  a  privilege  to  educate  their  own 
children,  without  invoking  the  assistance  of 
the  State  or  any  other  body.  But  this  I 
find  to  be  the  greatest  delusion  of  all,  and  I 
must  add  that  the  rich  have  done  their  best 
to  instil  into  the  people  the  notion  that  the 
education  of  their  children  belongs  to 
others.' 

We  may  add  a  few  observations  in  illus- 
tration of  these  three  points,  partly  drawn 
from  Mrs.  Grote's  book,  and  partly  from  our 
own  recollections.  In  reference  to  the  first, 
Mrs.  Grote  correctly  remarks  that  he  wonld 
never  acknowledge  himself  other  than  re- 
^ publican  in  sentiment,  to  the  very  close. 
'  To  renounce  this  was  more  than  could  be 
expected  of  a  lifelong  partisan  and  eloquent 
panegyrist  of  that  form  of  government 
All  that  he  would  admit  in  its  disparage- 
ment was  that  republican  institutions  formed 
no  more  effectual  safeguard  against  the  abuse 
of  power  than  monarchy,  though  he  should 
prefer  the  former.'  She  adds  that  he  once 
said,  in  conversing  with  her  in  1867  about 
the  United  States : — 

'  I  have  outlived  myrfaith  in  the  eflScacy  of 
Republican  government  regarded  as  a  check 
upon  the  vulgar  passions  of  a  majority  in  a 
nation,  and  I  recognise  the  fact  that  supreme 
power  lodged  in  their  hands*  may  be  exercised 
quite  as  mischievously  as  by  a  despotic  ruler 
like  the  first  Napoleon.  The  conduct  of  the 
Northern  States,  in  the  late  conflict  with  the 
Southern  States,  has  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
though  it  costs  me  much  to  avow  it,  even  to 
mysel£' 

The  conduct  of  the  Northern  States  to- 
wards the  South  was  opposed  to  some  of 
Grote's  most  deeply-seated  convictions.  He 
had  admired  the  United  States  repubUc  as  a 
collection  of  autonomous  states ;  ne  always 
considered  that  each  State  had  the  right  to 
settle  its  own  internal  affairs ;  and  he  looked 
with  abhorrence  upon  the  attempt  of  the 
majority  to  impose  their  own  opinions, 
whether  on  slavery  or  any  other  subject, 
upon  the  dissentient  minority.  Moreover, 
the  attitude  which  the  United  States  as- 
sumed towards  England  seemed  to  him  pre- 
eminently unjust,  and  called  forth  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  expression  of  opinion  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend  Lewis,  written  in 
1862  :— 

*  I  quite  agree  in  the  remarks  contained  in 
your  last  note  about  the  unreasonable  and  in 
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sane  language  of  the  Americans  against  Eng- 
land. 

*  The  perfect  neutrality  of  England,  in  this 
destructive  civil  war  now  raging  in  America, 
appears  to  mc  almost  a  phenomenon  in  political 
history. 

*  Xo  such  forbearance  has  been  shown  during 
the  political  history  of  the  last  two  centuries. 
It  is  the  single  case  in  which  the  English  Go- 
vernment and  public,  generally  so  over-meddle- 
some, have  displayed  most  prudent  and  com- 
mendable forbearance,  in  spite  of  great  tempta- 
tions to  the  contrary.  And  the  way  in  which 
the  North  Americans  have  requited  such  for- 
bearance is  alike  silly  and  disgusting.  I  neyer 
expected  to  have  lived  to  think  of  them  so 
unfavourably  as  I  do  at  present.  Amidst  their 
very  difficult  present  circumstances,  they  have 
manifested  little  or  nothing  of  those  qualities 
which  inspire  sympathy  and  esteem,  and  very 
much  of  all  the  contrary  qualities ;  and  among 
the  worst  of  all  their  manifestations  is  their 
appetite  for  throwing  the  blame  of  their  mis- 
fortunes on  guiltless  England.' 

His  views  respecting  Ireland  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  firm  conviction  of  the 
cTi'luring  power  of  the  papacy,  and  of  the 
hold  wMcn  the  priests  have  over  the  Irish 
people.  *  The  papacy,'  he  said,  *  has  its 
roots  in  the  credulity  and  fears  of  mankind, 
and  is  likely  to  endure  for  a  long  day  :  be 
sure  of  that,  if  of  nothing  else.'  The  fruit- 
less results  of  all  concessions  to  Ireland 
called  from  him,  in  1870,  the  memorable 
declaration,  which  he  made  with  a  mournful 
tone  and  manner :  *  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
govern  Ireland  otherwise  than  as  a  conquer- 
ed country.'  *  Those,'  adds  Mrs.  Grote, 
*who  knew  George  Grote  will  appreciate 
the  homage  rendered  to  Reason,  when,  in 
deference  to  its  force,  he  could  bring  himself 
to  put  aside  the  long-cherished  impulses  of 
his  generous  nature.' 

Mr.  Grote  deprecated  the  growing  ten- 
dency of  Liberal  politicians  to  invoke  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  numerous  matters 
which  he  maintained  were  far  better  left  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons.  He  considered 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate 
their  own  children,  and  that  all  the  usual 
arguments  for  the  State  undertaking  this 
task  were  equally  valid  to  prove  that  the 
State  ought  to  clothe  and  feed  the  people. 
For  this  reason,  notwithstanding  hb  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  secularism  in  educa- 
tion, he  entirely  disapproved  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  school-boards,  as  throwing  upon 
the  rates  a  burden  properly  belonging  to  the 
parents  themselves. 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  the  favourite 
dogma  of  the  present  Radicals  that  the 
working  classes  are  more  enlightened  in 
their  political  ideas,   and  more  fit  to  be 


entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  political  power 
than  the  upper  and  the  middle  classes.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Sheffield  outrages,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  Trades  Unions  interfere 
with  the  right  of  the  individual  to  act  as  he 
pleases — a  principle  always  dear  to  him — 
caused  him  the  gravest  apprehensions.  Hence 
he  took  Uttle  interest  in  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  and  even  in  the  passing  of  his 
favourite  measure,  the  Ballot.  On  this 
point,  Mrs.  Grote  records  a  curious  and  inte- 
resting conversation : — 

*In  the  month  of  February  [1870],  a  member 
of  Parliament  had  moved  for  "  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  Ballot  at  Elections,^'  and  Lord  liar- 
tington  manifesting  no  intention  of  opposing 
the  measure  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
we  were  led  to  anticipate  its  being  at  no  distant 
day  accepted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Re- 
marking to  the  Historian,  at  my  breakfast, 
what  a  change  had  come  about,  in  relation  to 
this  question,  since  our  parliamentary  days,  he 
replied,  **Yes,  certainly,  the  Ballot  seems  to 
me,  now,  not  unlikely  to  be  ere  long  carried.'' 

*  "  Well,  then,  you  will  have  lived  to  see  your 
own  favourite  measure  triumph  over  all  ob- 
stacles, and  you  will  of  course  feel  great  satis- 
faction thereat  ?" 

*  "  I  should  have  done  so  had  it  nofbeen  for 
the  recent  alteration  in  the  suffrage.  Since  the 
wide  expansion  of  the  voting  element,  I  confess 
that  the  value  of  the  Ballot  has  sunk  in  my 
estimation.  I  do  not,  in  fact,  think  the  elec- 
tions will  be  affected  by  it,  one  way  or  another, 
as  far  as  party  interests  are  concerned." 

* "  Still,  you  will  at  all  events  get  at  the 
genuine  preference  of  the  constituency  in  choos- 
ing their  candidate." 

*  "No  doubt;  but  then,  again,  I  have  come 
to  perceive  that  the  choice  between  one  man 
and  another,  among  the  English  people,  signi- 
fies less  than  I  used  formerly  to  think  it  did. 
Take  a  section  of  society,  cut  it  through  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  examine  the  composition  of 
the  successive  layers.  They  are  much  alike 
throughout  the  scale.  The  opinions,  all  based 
upon  the  same  social  instincts :  never  upon  a 
clear  or  enlightened  perception  of  general  inte- 
rests. Every  particular  class  pursuing  its  own, 
the  result  is,  a  universal  struggle  for  the  advan- 
tages accruing  from  party  supremacy.  The 
English  mind  is  much  of  one  pattern,  take 
whatsoever  class  you  will.  The  same  favourite 
prejudices,  amiable  and  otherwise;  the  same 
anfipathies,  coupled  with  ill-regulated,  though 
benevolent  efforts  to  eradicate  human  evils,  are 
well-nigh  universal :  modified,  naturally,  by 
instruction,  among  the  highly  educated  few  ; 
but  they  hardly  afiect^  the  course  of  out-of- 
doors  sentiment  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
actual  composition  of  Parliament  represents 
with  tolerable  fidelity  the  British  people.  And 
it  will  never  be  better  than  it  is,  for  a  House 
of  Commons  cannot  afford  to  be  above  its  own 
constituencies,  in  intelligence,  knowledge,  or 
patriotisuL"  * 

On  no  point  was  his  divergence  from  the 
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advanced  Liberals  of  the  present  day  more 
mai'ked  than  in  the  estimate  which  they 
form  of  the  later  teaching  of  his  old  friend, 
John  Stuart  Mill.  Grote  was  entirely  op- 
posed to  almost  all  the  social  and  economical 
views  which  Mill  latterly  endeavoured  to 
promulgate.  We  remember  his  expressing 
on  one  occasion  his  entire  dissent  from  these 
views,  and  he  spoke  with  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness upon  the  subject  most  unusual  with 
him.  *  I  deeply  regret,'  he  said,  *  the  mis- 
chievous teaching  of  John  MilL  He  has 
abandoned  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy.  He  seems  to  me  to  have  a  fana- 
tical hatred  against  the  rich,  simply  because 
they  are  rich.  I  verily  beUeve  he  is  doing 
more  injury  than  any  man  in  the  present 
day  by  his  attempt  to  confiscate  property 
under  the  plea  of  the  "  unearned  increment" 
of  land,  and  by  his  other  sociaHstic  doc- 
trines.' This  testimony  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  Grote  continued  to  cherish  unabated 
personal  affection  for  Mill,  and  always  spoke 
of  his  System  of  Logic  in  terms  of  admi- 
ration. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
met  with  his  hearty  approval ;  and  in  con- 
versations with  ourselves,  he  frequently 
combated  the  opinion  expressed  in  this 
*  Review,'  in  favour  of  making  a  State  pro- 
vision for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ire- 
land. But>  on  the  other  hand,  he  entirely 
disapproved  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Land 
Bill,  as  violating  the  right  which  every  man 
ought  to  possess  of  making  such  contracts 
as  he  chooses  without  the  interference  of 
the  State  with  his  private  concerns.  On 
this  point  again  he  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  Mill's  favourite  views. 

We  have  already  said  enough  in  the 
course  of  this  article  to  convey  to  our  read- 
,ers  some  idea  of  Grote's  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities.  But  no  one,  except  those 
in  familiar  intercourse  with  him,  can  have  a 
just  conception  of  the  vast  extent  of  his 
Knowledge,  and  of  the  readiness  with  which 
it  was  produced  as  occasion  required.  With 
the  literature  of  his  own  country,  and  with 
that  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  he  was 
as  familiar  as  with  his  favourite  Greek  and 
Roman  authors.  He  possessed  in  particular 
an  unrivalled  acquaintance  with  the  French 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and, 
as  to  the  French  Revolution,  there  was  not 
a  single  book  or  fugitive  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  which  he  had  not  read.  It  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Grote  was 
unable  to  persuade  him,  upon  the  completion 
of  his  *  History  of  Greece,'  to  undertake- 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
of  the  French  Revolution,  instead  of  his 
works  on  Plato  and  Aristotle.    Others  might 


have  given  as  masterly  an  anal3'sis  as  he  has 
done  of  the  writings  of  Plato,  but  no  one, 
we  believe,  could  have  brought  to  the  treat- 
ment of  French  history  and  literature  the 
same  historical  and  philosophical  training, 
and  the  same  profound  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  he  possessed. 

His  memory  was  as  strong  and  accurate 
as  Macaulay's.  Ko  matter  what  the  subject 
of  conversation  might  be,  Grote  would  al- 
ways throw  light  upon  it  by  an  apt  quota- 
tion from  either  a  well-known  or  an  obscure 
author.  On  one  occasion  at  his  house  at 
Barrow  Green,  the  conversation  turned  on 
Dante,  and  one  of  the  party  present,  himself 
an  accomplished  scholar,  remarking  that  no 
English  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century 
mentions  Dante,  Grote  immediately  rejoined, 

*  don't  you  recollect  the  lines  of  Milton  ?— 

*  Dante  shall  give  fame  leave  to  set  thee  higher 
Than  his  Casella,  whom  he  woo'd  to  sing, 
Met  in  the  milder  shades  of  purgatory.^ 

*  On  another  occasion,  when  dining  with 
his  friend,  the  Dean  of  St  Paul's  (Mmnan), 
the  subject  of  modem  Latinity  was  intro- 
duced. *  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  mo- 
dern Latin,'  said  Grote,  *is  the  Preface  to 
Linnaeus's  "  System  of  Nature,'* '  of  which 
he  immediately  repeated  whole  paragraphs. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  similar  anec- 
dotes, but  space  warns  us  to  draw  our  re- 
marks to  a  close. 

Of  Mr.  Grote's  uprightness  and  love  of 
truth,  as  well  as  of  his  courtesy,  gentleness, 
and  respect  for  the  feelings  of  others,  we 
have  already  spoken ;  but  we  cannot  conclude 
without  bearing  our  own  testimony  to  his 
steadfastness  and  faithfulness  towards  his 
friends.  He  was  slow  in  admitting  any  one 
to  his  intimacy,  but  when  he  had  once  formed 
a  friendship,  there  was  hardly  any  thing  he 
would  not  do  to  serve  his  friend,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  of  his  favourite  studies,  and  of  his 
own  personal  comfort  and  inclinations.  To 
him,  indeed,  may  those  lines  of  Chaucer  be 
well  applied,  with  which  Mrs.  Grote  has  so 
appropriately  closed  the  *  Life ' : — 

*  And  though  that  he  was  worthy,  he  was  wise, 
And  in  his  port  as  meek  as  is  a  maid. 

He  never  yet  no  vilanie  ne  said. 

In  all  his  life,  unto  no  manner  wight 

He  was  a  very  parfitt  gentle  knight.* 
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Art.  V. — 1.  A  Peramhulcition  of  the  An- 
dent  and  JRoijal  Forest  of  Dartmoor  and 
(he  Venville  Precincts.  By  Samuel  Rowe, 
A.M.,  Vicar  of  Crediton.  Plymouth  and 
London,  1848. 

2.  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science^  Lite- 
rature^ and  Art,     Plymouth,  1 862-72. 

3.  Dartmoor :  a  Descriptive  Poem.  By  N. 
J.  Carrington.     London,  1826. 

4.  Dartmoor  Days;  or  Scenes  in  the  Forest, 
A  Poem.  By  the  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  Davies, 
M.A.      London,  1863. 

There  are  still  some  pleasant  comers'  of 
Eiigland,  in  which  it  is  possible  not  merely 
to  imagine  oneself  carried  back  into  a  re- 
mote country,  but  to  enjoy  practically  some 
of  its  picturesque  discomforts.  During  the 
snow-storm  of  the  past  winter  for  example, . 
a  coach  (for  that  vehicle,  in  its  true  ancient 
form,  has  not  quite  disappeared  in  the  west) 
passing  under  the  bastion  of  Dartmoor  which 
projects  between  Okehampton  and  Tavistock 
found  itfl  progress  entirely  stopped  by  the 
heavy  drift ;  and  the  passengers  were  com- 
pelled to  spend  the  night  round  the  fire  of  a 
moorland  hostelry,  where  it  is  to  be  presumed 
they  passed  the  time  in  the  manner  regarded 
as  most  appropriate  by  poets  and  novelists, 
and  communicated  the  stories  of  their  seve- 
ral lives.  This,  of  course,  was  an  exceptional 
piece  of  good  luck;  but  we  can  promise 
much  old-fashioned  roughness,  mixed  with  a 
good  deal  of  old-fashioned  simple  hospitality, 
to  all  who  care  to  explore  the  wild  forest  of 
Dartmoor,  and  the  stretch  of  romantic  coun- 
try which  forms  its  border.  That  the  an- 
cient speech  and  manners  of  this  district  will 
survive  much  longer  is  not  very  probable. 
We  lately  heard,  indeed,  an  honest  old  moor- 
man  thus  reprove  the  modern  refinement  of 
his  daughter, — *  Wa-asp  ! — why  can't  ee  zay , 
i^aps  Uke  any  Christin  ?  I  can't  abear  zich 
old  methodistical  ways ;'  but  it  may  be  feared 
that  the  younger  generation  will  have  its  will, 
and  that  as  the  country  becomes  more  acces- 
sible, it  will  cease  to  be  what  it  now  is, — ^the 
stronghold  of  old  Devonshire  speech  and 
tradition.  Yet  if  these  things  pass  away,  the 
land  itself  cannot  well  be  changed.  No  cul- 
tivation will  ever  climb  the  sides  of  the  tors. 
No  plough  will  ever  be  driven  through  the 
deep,  black  peat  soil  of  the  heaths  and  val- 
leys. Dartmoor  itself  will  always  rise  like  a 
huge  granite  fortress,  round  which  the  ride 
of  cultivation  surges  in  vain.  It  has  been 
frequented  at  various  times,  and,  perhaps  by 
various  races,  for  special  objects, — chie%  for 
the  sake  of  its  tin,  since  it  is,  or  was,  in  old 
Westcote's  words,  *  richer  in  the  bowels  than 
on  the  face  thereof ;'  but  in  all  its  main  fea- 


tures it  is  still  the  same  as  in  the  earliest  age 
of  history : — 

^Thus  did  the  waters  gleam,  the  mountains 

lower 
To  the  rude  Briton,  when  in  wolf-skin  vest, 
Here  roving  wild,  he  laid  him  down  to  rest 
On  the  bare  rock.'  ♦ 

Whilst  the  lowlands  of  England  have  un- 
dergone so  much  change,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  are  losing  more  and  more  of 
their  natural  beauty  under  the  operations  of 
*  scientific '  agriculture,  every  visit  to  such 
an  untouched,  unchanging  fastness  as  this  of 
Dartmoor,  where  nature  is  still  paramount 
and  the  works  of  man  count  for  very  little, 
seems  to  bring  new  delight  and  fresh 
strength,  like  a  touch  of  the  true  *  earth- 
mother.'  Even  the  manceuvres  of  the  com- 
ing autumn,  which  threaten  much  discom- 
posure to  the  pixies  and  other  old  inhabi- 
tants of  Dartmoor,  and  which  will  people  the 
solitude  almost  as  densely  as  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena  in  days  discoursed  by  Don  Quixote, 
when  there  was  a  hermit  behind  every  rock, 
and  a  disconsolate  knight  beside  every 
streamlet — will  in  no  way  afl^ct  the  primi- 
tive character  of  the  district,  although  they 
may  produce  some  novel  effects  of  colour. 

All  hilly  moorlands  have,  of  course,  a  cer- 
tain general  resemblance.  But  as,  in  spite 
of  Dr.  Johnson's  dictum,  no  green  field  is 
presisely  like  any  one  of  its  fellows,  so  there 
are  marked  points  of  difference  between  each 
mountainous  district,  which  it  is  the  delight 
of  the  true  lover  of  nature  to  discover  and  to 
dweU  upon,  and  which  make  themselves  felt 
even  while  they  remain  unnoticed.  As  far 
as  scale  and  grandeur  of  outline  are  concern- 
ed, it  would  be  idle  to  compare  Dartmoor 
with  North  Wales  or  with  Cumberland ;  yet 
we  have  returned  to  its  wastes  of  heather 
fresh  from  Cader  Idris  or  Helvellyn,  and 
even  from  the  most  impressive  scenery  of 
the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  have  found  that 
its  peculiar  charm  gained  rather  than  suf- 
fered by  the  contrast  The  secret  of  this 
charm  it  is  not  so  easy  to  put  into  words,  al- 
though it  has  been  recognised  by  strangers 
as  freely  as  by  natives ;  and  we  remember 
hearing  the  late  Sir  Henry  Delabeche  say, 
that  no  true  naturalist  or  lover  of  wild  scenery 
had  ever  visited  Dartmoor  without  wishing 
to  return  to  it  The  broad  lines  of  diffe- 
rence between  Dartmoor  and  other  English 
and  Welsh  wastes  are  plain  enough.  It  is 
not,  like  Wales  or  the  Lake  country,  a 
district  of  mountains,  but  is  rather  an  ele- 
vated plateau,  from  which  the  tors,  crested 
and  strewn,  with  granite,  break  upwards  at 
intervals.     Granite,  again,  difTers  altogether 

*  Wordsworth.     Sonnet  '  to  Twilight.'>g  IC 
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in  outline  and  in  the  forms  it  produces,  from 
the  slates  of  Wales  and  of  Cumberland,  or 
from  the  limestones  of  Yorkshire.  And  the 
rock  in  turn  influences  one  feature  which 
gives  an  especial  character  to  such  a  region 
— the  colouring  of  the  water.  The  nuniber- 
less  streams  of  Dartmoor  descend  *  from  the 
heathery  hill,'  dashing  and  sparkling^  along 
their  boulder-streWn  beds,  and  reflecting, 
where  they  lie  in  deep  hollows,  the  clear 
brown  of  the  moss  and  peat  soil  which  they 
gather  on  their  way.  Where  this  is  absent, 
and  where  they  flow  over  *  stickles,'  or  along 
smooth  masses  of  granite,  they  are  absolutely 
colourless.  That  exquisite  tinge  of  green,  so 
constantly  seen  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland, which  when  the  sun  falls  on  the 
trough  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  *  force ' 
seems  to  fill  it  with  shafts  of  emerald  light, 
is  due  to  reflection  from  the  slate  rock  over 
which  the  stream  passes,  and  is,  of  course,  un- 
known on  Dartmoor.  Other  points  of  diffe- 
rence may  be  traced  in  the  vegetation  which 
clothes  the  hills  and  ridges,  and  which  gives 
them,  like  the  waters,  their  peculiar  colour- 
ing. , 

Dartmoor  is  throughout  a  district  of  hea- 
ther ;  and  it  is  only  over  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  Lake  country  that  either  the  ling 
or  the  common  heath  is  to  be  found,  and 
then  only  in  patches.  The  many  lichens  that 
attach  themselves  to  the  granite,  staining  and 
marking  it,  and  often  hanging  from  it  in 
long  grey  beards ;  the  stretches  of  rush,  fern, 
and  bent  grass ;  the  beds  of  white,  fluttering 
cotton  reed  (the  *  cana  grass '  of  the  High- 
lands) ;  these,  with  the  broken  rocks  and  the 
tors  themselves,  supply  the  neutral  tints  of 
the  wild  landscape,  lighted  and  set  off  iij  due 
season  by  the  glow  of  heather,  the  golden  blaze 
of  furz,  and  along  the  streams  and  toward  the 
border  country,  by  regiments  and  squadrons 
of  tall  foxgloves.  Many  plants  common  in 
Wales  and  in  the  north  do  not  occur  here. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  give  a  special  char- 
acter to  the  colouring ;  and  no  doubt  there 
is  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  a  marked 
difference  between  Dartmoor  and  other  un- 
cultivated districts.  Yet  it  is  to  some  less 
easily  defined  characteristics  and  influences 
that  Dartmoor  owes  her  special  charm.  The 
deep  solitude,  contrasting  so  sharply  with  the 
*  busy  hum  of  men'  left  only  an  hour  or  two 
behind,  combines  to  affect  us  with  the  brisk 
mountain  breeze,  the  music  of  the  hill 
streams,  and,  above  aU,  a  thousand  varying 
effects  of  light  and  of  air,  the  result  of  a  pe- 
culiar climate.  And  besides  all  the  variety 
of  nature,  the  *  auncient  moore,'  as  Drayton 
calls  her,  has  her  own  store  of  local  and  his- 
torical associations  which  would  alone  suffice 
to  mark  her  out  among  the  crowd  of  distant 


heaths  and  mountains  she  so  nearly  reaem^ 
bles. 

Dartmoor — *the  Dartmoors,'*  <Darty^ 
more,'  in  the  native  Doric — is  named  froni 
the  principal  stream  or  streams  that  rise  oi^ 
it,  the  East  and  West  Dart,f  which,  baring 
their  sources,  one  in  the  north-east,  the  othd 
in  the  west,  unite  their  waters  at  the  pic^ 
turesque  *Dartmeet,'  under  the  heights  d 
Yar  Tor,  and  thence  flow  onward  mrougli 
the  grandest  scenery  in  the  county,  by  thd 
glen  of  Benjay  Tor,  the  woods  of  IIoluc 
Chase  and  Buckland,  toward  Totnes  and 
Dartmouth.  Dartmoor  contains  the  highest 
land  in  England  south  of  IngleboroughJ 
High  Wilhays  near  Okehampton,  the  loftiesl 
summit,  is  2052  feet  above  the  sea,  and  th^ 
mean  elevation  of  the  whole  district  is  abonl 
1700  feet  It  must  not  be  supposed  thai 
the  plateau  or  table-land  is  in  any  sense  i 
level  There  are,  of  course,  low-lying  bogj 
and  morasses,  and  here  and  there  are  broil 
heathy  plains ;  but  the  whole  is  best  chaJ 
racterised  as  a  rolling  country,  rising  vm 
ridges  and  long  rounded  hills,  which  are 
distinct  from  the  true  tor^ — a  word  founa 
here  more  frequently  than  in  other  parte  of 
England,  though  by  no  means  connned  td 
Devonshire.^  These  are  marked  by  masses 
of  weather-worn  granite  on  their  summit&-J 
huge  blocks  and  towers  of  rocks,  often  as- 
suming the  most  fantastic  shapes,  differing 
in  different  parts  of  the  moor  according  to 
the  character  of  the  granite,  but  apparentlr 


♦  So  the  whole  tract  is  called  in  some  old 
documents,  and  the  name  is  retained  in  that  of 
the  parish  of  *  Widdecombe  in  the  Dartmoors.' 

+  This  is  no  doubt  the  Celtic  '  dwr'— water, 
as  in  the  Kentish  and  Yorkshire^  Darente,  the 
Durance,  and  the  Douro.  What  the  terminal 
consonant  represents  is  not  so  clear.  It  does  not 
appear  in  the  name  of  the  Boman  station  'au 
Durium' — Totnes. 

X  It  occurs,  as  need  hardly  be  said,  in  Somenet- 
shire  and  in  Derbyshire.  The  root  is  one  com- 1 
mon  to  both  Celt  and  Teuton— (tor  in  Welsh 
signifies  a  swelling,  a  protuberance,— as' fiw'y 
mynydd ' — the  hreaM  of  the  hUl).  But  although 
the  word  is  found  in  England  only  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  were  latest  AngllciW  ^^  I 
does  not  occur  either  in  Wales  or  in  Brittany  i 
with  a  precisely  similar  application.  Dr.  Bos- 1 
worth  makes  'it  the  same  as  the  A.  S.  ^y^^J^  i 
tower.  Mr.  Earle  traces  it  from  the  East.  *The| 
Hebrew  word  for  rock  is  Zoor  or  Tsoor,  afw  j 
which  a  famous  Phoenician  city  seated  on  a  wj* 
was  called  Z5r  (as  it  is  always  called  in  the  m  \ 
Testament) ;  but  this  word  sounded  in  Greet  j 
ears  from  Phoenician  mouths  so  as  to  cause  theni 
to  write  it  Tv/w— Tyrus,  whence  we  have  tlje 
name  of  Tyre..  The  same  word  (probably)  p«** 
ing  with  an  early  migration  westward  is  foanji 
in  the  Dartmoor  Tors:  (Philol.  of  the  EnghaJ 
Tongue,'  p.  8.)  The  Turkish  dagh,  and  the  m 
of  the  Central  Caucasus,  are  used  in  precisely  tw 
same  sense  as  tor  on  Dstrtmoor. 
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at  least  tliis  is  the  most  recent  theory) 
trought  to  their  present  condition  by  dis- 
ategration  of  surface  and  of  veins,  the  result 
i  unnombered  ages  of  exposure.  The  sides 
I  the  tors,  like  the  valleys  and  deep  gorges 
bough  which  the  rivers  find  their  way,  are 
« the  most  part  strewn  with  granite  blocks, 
irine  in  grey  ruin  among  be<£  of  fern  and 
leiflier.  The  granite  itself — of  which  the 
rue  D^tmoor  consists — covers  an  area  of 
^t  130,000  acres;  but  in  considering  the 
rhole  district  the  border  country  must  be 
aken  into  account,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
tot  of  the  same  system,  since  it  has  been 
irerywhere  affected  by  the  upbreaking  of 
fee  igneous  rock.  Here  is  to  be  found  the 
la^  scenery  of  the  district  As  Lady 
hiv  Wortley  Montagu  long  ago  remarked, 
he  most  picturesque  and  interesting  por* 
bns  of  any  country  are  those  where  the 
fiomitains  sink  into  the  lower  lands;  and 
hese  Dartmoor  borders  not  a  little  resemble 
ie  heights  of  the  Yorkshire  Whamcliffe, 
i  which  Lady  Mary  was  writing,  where  the 
tagon  of  wantley  made  his  den,  and  to 
liiich  the  good  knight.  Sir  Thomas  Wortley, 
Kiired  *for  his  plesor  to  he^e  the  hartes 
ML'  The  slates  and  carboniferous  rocks 
ihroagh  which  the  granite  has  broken  are 
tiianselves  raised  and  bent  into  forms  hardly 
leas  wild  and  picturesque ;  and  here  the 
tirer  valleys  of  the  Dart,  the  T^ign,  the 
Plym,  and  their  many  tributaries,  are  clothed 
iritb  hanging  woods  and  coppices,  through 
tliich  spires  and  *  clatters*  of  grey  rock — as 
Hie  long  streams  of  shattered  stone  are 
locally  called — rise  and  project  at  intervals. 
In  all  this  broken  country  and  at  the  foot  of 
fte  moQrs  bits  of  quiet  landscape  are  per- 
petually unfolding — a  lichen-tinted  church 
tower,  with  the  hamlet  clustering  round  it, 
ttd  its  few  rocky  pastures  stealing  upward 
toward  the  encircling  wood  or  moorland — 
or  some  solitary  homestead,  shadowed  by 
huge  old  ash-trees  or  sycamores,  and  taking 
IB  back,  by  its  wide  granite  porch  and  its 
nffiUioned  windows  to  the  days  of  the 
Armada  at  the  very  latest.  The  contrast 
between  this  wooded  half-cultivated  re- 
ion  and  the  bare  moorland  itself,  where 
Johnson's  walking-stick  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  considerable  piece  of  timber, 
adds  not  a  little  to  the  charm  of  either. 
The  moor  is  unchanged  and  changeless.  If 
tbe  border  district  shows  signs  of  ancient 
habitation,  and  of  the  labour  of  men,  they  are 
of  a  kind  so  simple  and  so  little  disturbing, 
^  it  is  easy  to  picture  the  whole  country 
«  it  must  have  been  in  the  most  primitive 
days  covered  for  the  most  part  by  dense  oaken 
^oods  and  coppices  of  birch  and  holly,  and 
opposing  no  small  diflSculty  to  those  who 
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would  have  scaled  the  central  moorland — a 
great  natural  stronghold,  surrounded  by  its 
outworks. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor  is  the  highest 
and  most  important  of  a  chain  of  granitic 
bosses,  which  break  forth  at  irregular  intervals 
throughout  the  Cornish  peninsula,  and  ter- 
minate in  the  Islands  of  Scilly.  These 
bosses  are  connected  by  smaller  but  still 
isolated  patches,  and  the  height  gradually 
lessens  from  the  2050  feet  of  Yes  Tor  to 
the  highest  point  of  Scilly,  which  is  barely 
200  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  recent 
investigation  Of  the  Bovey  Heathfield  affords 
us  a  curious  glimpse  at  the  condition  of  the 
highlands  which  are  now  Dartmoor.  The 
so-called  Heathfield,  lying  under  Heytor 
and  the  eastern  edge  of  the  moor,  is  a  level 
expanse  of  considerable  extent,  covered  with 
furze  and  heather.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bed  of 
an  ancient  lake,  once  filled  by  the  Teign  and 
its  affluent,  the  little  Bovey  river.  This 
lake  existed  during  the  Lower  Miocene 
period ;  and  the  deposit  which  now  occupies 
the  Heathfield  (at  least  the  lower  beds  of  it), 
belongs  to  that  time — a  time  of  which,  al- 
though it  is  *  Tertiary,'  and  is  therefore  re- 
presented by  the  later  geological  strata,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  date  or 
duration.  The  deposit  consists  of  beds  of 
lignite,  clay,  and  sand,  and  has  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  beds 
of  lignite  have  yielded  an  enormous  number 
of  fossil  plants,  all  indicating  a  sub-tropical 
climate,  smce  among  them  are  a  species  of 
laurel,  cinnamons,  fig-trees,  and  a  climbing 
palm  allied  to  those  common  in  Brazilian 
forests.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
lignite  is  formed  by  the  remains  of  a  large 
coniferous  tree,  which  in  honour  of  Lady 
Burdett  Coutts,  who  supplied  means  for  the 
investigation,  has  been  named  Sequoia 
CouttsicB,  The  only  living  species  of  Se- 
quoia are  to  be  found  in  California,  the  best 
known  being  the  Wellingionia  gigantea. 
The  ancient  Sequoia  so  far  resembled  these 
that  it  was  of  great  size,  some  portions  of 
tmnks  having  been  found  which  measure 
six  feet  in  diameter;  and  great  lumps  of 
inspissated  turpentine,  the  resin  of  these 
huge  conifers,  occur  among  the  layers  of 
lignite.* 

The  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  banks  of  the  lake,  which  extended  from 
Bovey  Tracey  to  within  three  miles  of  Tor- 
quay, were  covered  with  a  dense,  sub-tropical 
vegetation ;  whilst  the  high  ground  at  the 
back,  the  region  of  the  granite,  instead  of 


♦  See  tlie  account  of  the  examination  by  Mr. 
Pengelly  (by  wliom  it  was  conducted),  in  the 
*  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association.' 
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being  treeless,  as  at  present,  was  a  true 
forest  of  enormous  fir-trees,  far  more  huge 
and  magnificent  than  any  which  now  exist 
in  the  pine  woods  of  Raiinoch,  or  the  soli- 
tudes of  Glenmore,  Yet  terfific  storms  and 
floods  must  have  swept  them  by  hundreds 
down  to  the  lake,  bringing  at  the  same  time 
from  the  granite  the  feldspathic  clay  and 
quartzose  sand  which  interlay  the  lignite. 
And  at  last  came  a  total  change  of  geologi- 
cal character  and  climate.  The  lignite  is 
covered  by  a  thick  heading  of  sand,  coarse 
clay,  and  stones,  of  very  much  later  date, 
and  containing  in  it  leaves  of  the  dwarf 
birch  and  of  three  distinct  species  of  willow, 
all  of  which  are  now  arctic  plants.  They 
indicate  a  glacial  period,  apparently  of  post- 
tertiary  date,  during  which  the  climate  of 
Devonshire  must  have  very  much  resembled 
that  of  Labrador  at  present  It  was  possibly 
during  this  period  that  Dartmoor,  losing  its 
old  forest  covering,  began  to  assume  some- 
thing of  the  appearance  which  it  now  offers. 
Many  of  the  existing  plants,  considered 
relatively  to  their  geographical  distribution, 
tend  to  prove  that  the  climate  of  Dartmoor 
was  at  one  time  thoroughly  arctic.  Among 
these  are  the  cowberry  (Vaccinium  Vitis- 
IdcBa)  and  the  crowberry  {Empetrum  ni- 
grum),  which  was  not  known  to  exist  on 
Dartmoor  until,  in  the  dry  summer  of  1867, 
small  patches  of  them  were  discovered  by 
Mr.  Wentworth  Buller  on  the  side  of  Fur 
Tor — a.  sort  of  island  of  firm  ground  in  the 
midst  of  a  sea  of  peat  bogs.  The  district 
in  which  Fur  Tor  rises  is  to  the  rest  of 
Dartmoor  much  that  Dartmoor  itself  is  to 
Devonshire.  It  is  the  very  heart  of  the 
wilderness  of  which  it  forms  the  highest 
ground — ^the  watershed  where  the  chief  rivers 
rise,  and  from  which  they  flow,  the  Dart  to 
the  south,  theTau  and  Torridgeto  the  north. 
The  region  is  one  of  flat-topped  summits, 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a  deposit  of 
peat,  varying  from  3  to  12  feel  in  thickness. 
Some  rocky  tors — ^Tes  Tor,  High  Wilhays, 
West  Mil  Tor — ^break  upward  here  and 
there ;  and  the  whole  is  tne  most  elevated 
tract  of  land  in  the  south  of  England.  Fur 
Tor  is  the  most  isolated  of  these  heights, 
and  to  signify  the  *  far '  tor,  is  appropriate 
enough  for  a  summit  and  its  name,  which 
seems  to  retain  the  old  English  *'feor^^  which 
is  the  most  remote  and  most  difficult  of 
access  of  any  on  Dartmoor.  The  peat 
moors  which  surround  it  represent  the  decay 
of  past  ages — silent,  dreary,  lifeless — rarely 
visited  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
but  by  a  wandering  hill  fox,  the  true  *  dev- 
sart  of  Dertymore,'  as  the  natives  call  it. 
The  climate,  owing  to  the  elevation  of  the 
district,  is  unusually  damp  even-  for  Dart- 


moor— so  damp,  that  filmy  ferns  grow  <\ 
the  open  summit  of  Fur  Tor.  The  erap^ 
ration  from  the  great  mass  of  peat  nevj 
allows  the  atmosphere  to  become  even  warn 
and  thus  plants  have  lingered  here,  survirol 
of  a  glacial  period,  the  distance  of  whic 
from  our  own  age  we  are  altogether  unabj 
to  measure.  Neither  the  cowberry  nor  tl 
crowberry  is  found  nearer  to  Dartmoor  tlia 
the  central  parts  of  Wales,  Shropshire,  an 
Derbyshire. 

A  tract  of  country  like  Dartmoor,  nevJ 
very  easy  of  access,  with  such  distinct  fej 
tures,  and  with  a  climate  differing  so  mat^ 
rially  from  that  of  the  lower  land,  ini 
always  have  influenced,  and  in  no  small 
gree,  the  settlement  and  history  of  the  entiJ 
district  The  broken,  hiUy  country  of  Deroij 
shire  and  Somersetshire,  the  great  wood 
which  covered  so  much  of  it,  and  tli 
absence  of  any  important  road  west  o 
Exeter,  were,  no  doubt,  among  the  caus^ 
which  enabled  the  British  kings  of  Daii| 
nonia,  the  English  'West  Wales,'  to  mai« 
tain  their  independence  for  so  Jonga  tim 
in  the  face  of  the  sovereigns  of  nessej 
But  the  limits  of  the  British  kingdom  weJ 
gradually  narrowed.  English  settlement 
were  affected  farther  and  farther  westward 
and,  but  for  the  great  bulwark  of  Dartmooj 
which  rendered  advance  diflficult,  it  is  pro 
bable  that  the  whole  of  the  western  peoiJ 
sula  would  have  been  conquered  and  Angu 
cised  not  only  long  before  it  really  was  a 
Anglicised,  but  far  more  completely.  TLei^ 
are  sufficient  proofs  that  Britons  continud 
to  inhabit  the  hgihland  long  after  Englis^ 
colonists  had  closed  up  round  them  in  th 
richer  country.  Some  of  the  tors,  and  somj 
other  parts  of  Dartmoor,  retain  their  Bri^ 
names ;  and  more  significant  than  these  ar^ 
the  many  *  Wallabrooks,'  *  Wallafords,'  M 
*  Walladowns,'  scattered  over  the  whole  dia 
trict  It  is  hardly  possible  to  donbt  tM 
these  names  were  bestowed  by  Engli?^ 
settlers  on  the  streams,  the  roads,  and  th< 
hills,  retained  and  frequented  by  the  *  ^^ 
has'— the  'Welshmen'  —  those  \vho  wcr^ 
not  English  ;  the  old  Britons,  whose  territoi^ 
the  English  were  invading.  There  is  n 
quarter  of  Dartmoor  without  its  Wallabrook^ 
and  if,  as  Dr.  Guest  has  shown,  we  are  to 
connect  this  and  similar  names  in  other  paij^ 
of  England  with  the  Wealhas,  there  issure'y 
every  reason  to  explain  it  in  the  same 
manner  here,  where  it  might  so  reasonablj 
be  looked  for.  There  are,  too,  near  roost 
of  the  Dartmoor  Wallabrooks,  f  oundationsj 
of  hut  circles  and  other  remams,  indicatintf 
large  and  long-continued  settlements.  Ana 
stream-works  and  traces  of  old  niwi^ 
operations  are  genendly  close  at  hand,  If*" 
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\ng  us  back  to  a  more  distant  day,  when 
Dartmoor  was  something  far  more  impor- 
tant than  a  British  stronghold. 

To  say  that  this  Devonshire  highland  is 
one  of  the  centres  which  have  largely  in- 
flaenced  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
civilisation,  may  seem  a  paradox  too  absurd 
for  discussion.  Yet  it  is  a  simple  truth. 
The  tin-mines  of  Dartmoor  were  anciently 
quite  as  famous,  and  at  one  time  far  more 
productive,  than  those  of  Cornwall.  The 
whole  of  this  granitic  district,  from  Dart- 
moor to  the  Scilly  Isles,  must  be  regarded 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  primitive 
Cassiterides.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  tin  which  en- 
tered into  the  composition  of  the  ancient 
bronze  was  procured  from  this  region,  and 
that  very  little,  if  any,  found  its  way  from 
the  East  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
advance  of    civilisation,  or  the  changes  in 

C,  in  war,  and  in  commerce,  which  fol- 
the  discovery  and  use  of  bronze,  the 
maintenance  of  which  depended  on  a  con- 
stant supply  of  tin  from  these  western  moor- 
lands.    The   manufacture  of    bronze  must 
have  raised  all  this  tin-producing  region  to  a 
position  of  the  very  first  importance.     Pro- 
bably the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
in  what  is  now  Devonshire  must  be  assigned 
to  this  period.     The  remarkable  mass  of  tin 
found  m  Falmouth  Harbour  proves,  as  Sir 
Henry  James  has  so  well  shown,  that  the 
gathering-place  for  the   Cornish   tin  must 
have  been  somewhere  on  that  shore,  and 
that  the  Ictis  of  Diodorus  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, St.  Michael's   Mount     But   there 
must  have  been  other  emporia  for  the  tin  of 
Dartmoor ;  and  perhaps  the  first  settlements 
on  the   sites  of  Exeter  and    Totnes — fixed 
where  the  chief  rivers  of  the  district,  the 
Exe  and  the  Dart,  cease  to  be  navigable — 
were  established  with  this  object,  and  served 
as  markets  where  the  tin  merchants,  who- 
ever they  were,  met  the  natives   who  col- 
lected the  metal     Coins  found  at  Exeter  go 
far  to  prove  this.     But,  wherever  the  em- 
poria were  placed,  it  is  certain   that  Dart- 
moor abounds  in  relics  and  traces  of  a  very 
numerous  population,  which,  it  is  only  fair 
to  presume,  found  its  chief  occupation  in 
streaming   for  tin — ^the   *goyles'    or    deep 
trenches  of  their  old  works  being  everywhere 
visible.      The  rude   stone   monuments,   of 
"which  these  relics  for  the  most  part  consist, 
can  hardly  be  called  *  megalithic,'  since,  if 
we  except  the  cromlech   at  Drewsteignton, 
they  are  nowhere  formed  by  granite  masses 
of  great  size :  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tors  themselves,  and  of  the  huge  natural 
blocks  strewn  in  all   directions,  even   such 


menhirs  as  those  in  the  Camac  stone-rows 
would  seem  dwarfed.  But  they  are  well 
and  distinctly  marked ;  and  there  is  no  part 
of  England,  hardly  excepting  the  extreme 
west  of  Cornwall,  where  they  are  found  in 
such  numbers,  and  (as  yet)  so  well  pre- 
served. 

It  is  curious  that  attention  has  only  been 
drawn  to  them  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  Westcote  and  Risdon,  the  old  his- 
torians of  Devon,  both  writing  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century, do  not  mention 
them,  and  have  little  to  say  about  Dartmoor 
at  all.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Plymouth 
Institution'  in  1830,  that  they  were  de- 
scribed with  any  care — some  members  of  the 
institution,  among  whom  was  the  late  Colonel 
Hamilton  Smith,  having  made  expeditions 
for  the  sake  of  examining  the  remains,  in 
the  summers  of  1827  and  1828.*  In  1848 
Mr.  Rowe,  Vicar  of  Crediton,  who  had  also 
been  one  of  the  'Institution'  party,  pub- 
lished his  •  Perambulation  of  Dartmoor,'  in 
which  the  rude  stone  monuments,  so  far  as 
they  were  then  known,  are  fully  described. 
But  since  that  date  far  more  careful  and  ac- 
curate investigations  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  G.  W.  Ormerod,  who  has  discovered 
much  which  has  escaped  his  predecessors. 
Valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  these 
remains  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  C. 
Spence  Bate,  of  Plymouth,  by  whom  some 
of  the  tumuli  have  been  explored  with  very 
interesting  results.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
cross  a  Dartmoor  hill  without  stumbling  on 
some  of  these  relics ;  yet  local  tradition  and 
folklore  seem  to  have  busied  themselves  very 
little  about  them,  and  it  is  but  rarely  that 
they  are  at  all  noticed  by  the  moormen.  Tli  ere 
is  an  old  saying  that  they  were  raised  *  when 
there  were  flying  serpents  on  the  hills,  and 
wolves  in  the  valleys ;'  and  one  of  them,  a 
so-called  'trackway,'  passing  quite  across 
the  moor,  still  serves  as  a  sort  of  boundary- 
line — all  the  country  on  one  side  of  it  being 
known  to  old  moormen  and  turf-cutters  as 
the  '  north,'  and  all  on  the  other  as  the 
*  south.'  The  great  circles,  such  as  that 
called  Grey  Wethers,  under  Sittaford  Tor, 
or  the  Longstones  on  Gidleigh  Common,  are 
so  impressive  at  all  times,  and  rise  with  such 
a  strange  *  eerie '  mystery  in  the  gathering 
twilight,  that  we  might  have  fully  expected 
to  find  some  fragments  of  folk  lore  and 
heathendom    lingering    about  them.      But 

♦  The  Rev.  R.  A.  Bray,  of  Tavistock  (as  we 
learn  from  Mrs.  Bray's  *  Traditions  of  the  Tamar 
and  Tavy'),  had  before  this  made  himself  well 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  principal  groups ; 
but  his  notes  were  not  published  until  1838, 
when  Mrs.  Bray's  '  Traditions '  appeared. 
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this  is  not  the  case ;  and,  indeed,  the  ahsence 
of  all  such  traditions  about  rude  stone 
monuments  in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  very 
noticeable.  The  hill  of  Batworthy,  again, 
above  Chagford,  is  covered  with  the  huts, 
enclosure-lines,  and  stone-rows,  of  a  very 
large  settlement;  but  the  neighbours  have 
no  tradition  and  no  kind  of  knowledge 
about  them.  All  this  seems  to  point  to  a 
very  great  antiquity,  and  such  discoveries  as 
have  been  made  in  the  cairns  and  tumuli  of 
Dartmoor  tend  in  the  same  direction. 

Almost  every  class  of  rude  stone  monu- 
ment is  represented  on  Dartmoor,  with  the 
exception  of  what  are  known  as  chambered 
cromlechs,  and  of  the  caves,  the  Cornish 
*  fogou,'  generally  found  in  Cornwall  and  in 
Ireland  in  connection  with  raths  or  forts. 
The  Dartmoor  remains  comprise  hut-circles, 
sometimes  gathered  into  villages,  sometimes 
enclosed  within  a  surrounding  wall,  and  then 
called  *  pounds,'  and  frequently  accompanied 
by  numerous  lines  of  stone  forming  small 
enclosures  or  divisions  of  land  ;  sacred  cir- 
cles (so  called)  ;  stone-rows  or  avenues  of 
considerable  extent,  and  in  great  numbers  ; 
kistvaens,  or  '  stone  chests,'  small  burial 
structures,  sometimes  standing  alone,  some- 
times within  a  ring  of  closely  joined  stones, 
but  having  been  at  first  it  would  seem,  in  all 
cases  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth  or  of 
stones ;  and  single  upright  shafts  of  granite, 
the  *  maenhirion '  of  Brittany,  always  on 
Dartmoor  of  greater  height  and  size  than 
any  stones  in  the  sacred  circles,  or  in  the 
avenaes.  Earthen  tumuli  are  rare  ;  cairns 
are  far  more  frequent  Logans  and  tolmens 
exist ;  and  rock  basins  abound  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  tors ;  but  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  these  are  of  natural  formation.  Bound- 
ary lines  run  for  considerable  distances  over 
the  moor  ;  and  there  are  some  rude  bridges 
(Post  Bridge,  on  the  East  Dart,  is  the  finest 
example)  which  may  possibly  belong  tp  a 
very  early  period,  and  at  any  rate  must  have 
been  constructed  by  men  accustomed  to  deal 
with  enormous  masses  of  unwrought  stone. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that,  although  there 
are  many  hill  fortresses  on  the  immediate 
border — as  at  Prestonbury,  on  the  Teign,  or 
Hembury,  on  the  Dart — ^not  one  exists  upon 
the  moor  itself.  Either  Dartmoor  was  re- 
garded as  in  itself  one  great  fastness  of  which 
Sie  approaches  alone  required  protection,  or 
the  methods  of  defence  within  the  granite 
district  were  of  a  different  nature  to  those 
adopted  in  the  lower  and  wooded  country. 

To  assume  that  all  these  remains  are  of 
one  age  is  of  course  unnecessary.  They  may 
represent  a  long-continued  occupation,  even 
perhaps  by  different  races.  Mr.  Ormerod, 
who    has    most    carefully     examined    and 


mapped  the  hut  circles,  and  the  relics  in 
connection  with  them,  along  the  whole  east- 
em  side  of  Dartmoor,  has  shown  that  in  that 
quarter  they  lie  in  four  distinct  groups,  sepa- 
rated by  natural  breaks  of  the  country  ;  and 
that  the  boundaries  of  these  groups  are  not 
governed  by  those  of  either  parishes  or 
manors,  nor  of  the  Roval  Forest.  Attached 
to  each  group  is  one  dwelling  of  a  character 
superior  to  the  rest  The  hut-circles,  as  a 
rule,  resemble  each  other  closely  in  all  four 
groups,  though  there  are  slight  varieties  in 
size  and  style.  The  interior  walls  hare 
always  consisted  of  long  slabs  of  granite  set 
on  end,  and  varying  in  height  from  two  to 
six  feet  These  slabs  touch  each  other  at 
the  base.  ^  In  the  interior  of  the  smaller 
and  most  numerous  class  of  huts,  the  earth 
comes  close  to  the  upright  stones ;  but  occa- 
sionally in  some  of  the  larger  huts,  a  row  of 
fiat  granite  slabs,  having  the  surface  level 
with  the  ground,  is  placed  against  them. 
The  exterior,  in  most  cases,  is  composed  of 
irregular  blocks  of  granite  placed  roughly 
against  the  upright  stones.  In  some  cases 
the  exterior  has  been  built  up  carefully,  the 
granite  being  laid  in  horizontal  coursesl  Up- 
right slabs,  the  jambs  of  the  former  entrances, 
often  remain  ;  and  the  opening  generally 
faces  from  south-east  to  south-west'*  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  a  depres^on  for 
the  hearth  is  constantly  found  in  the  centre. 
As  a  rule  the  huts  are  in  a  very  imperfect 
condition,  showing  little  more  than  the  lines 
of  foundation.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  dis- 
covered on  Dartmoor  at  all  approaching  to  the 
perfection  of  the  bee-hive  hut  at  Bosphren- 
nis,  near  Penzance ;  and  we  are  left  to  con- 
jecture the  manner  in  which  these  ancient 
dwellings  were  completed.  From  the  absence 
of  much  stone  about  some  of  the  groups*  it 
seems  probable  that  after  the  walls  had  risen 
to  a  certain  height  turf  and  heather  were  used 
for  closing  them  in,  as  is  still  the  case  in 
some  of  the  Hebrides.  These  Dartmoor 
circles  very  closely  resemble  the  foundations 
called  *  Cyttiau  'r  Gwyddelod'  (huts  of  the 
Gael)  on  St.  David's  Head,  in  Pembrokeshire, 
and  on  other  parts  of  the  Welsh  coast,  and 
may  also  be  compared  with  the  clusters  of 
hutis  at  Anglesea,  which  have  been  so  care* 
fully  examined  by  the  Hon.  W.  O.  Stanley .f 
That  the  form  is  of  vast  antiquity  is  indica- 
ted by  the  fact  that  groups  of  stone  houses, 
much  resembling  these  on  Dartmoor,  but  in 
a  far  more  perfect  condition,  exist  in  num- 


*  *  Journal  of  the  Archceolofi^cal  Association,' 
vol.  XX.  *  On  the  Hut-circles  or  the  Eastern  Side 
of  Dartmoor/  by  G.  W.  Ormerod. 

t ' ArchaBological  Journal'  (Institute),  vols, 
xxiv,  and  xxvi. 
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bets  on  the  crests  and  slopes  of  hills  in  the 
Sinaitic  Peninsula,  and  that  they  probably 
l>elong  to  the  days  of  the  Amalekites.*  But 
even  now  the  type  is  not  altogether  extinct. 
On  the  Cornish  hill  of  Garrah,  close  to 
Koughtor,  is  a  hut  which  has  only  been 
built  a  few  years,  but  which  might  be  a  *  re- 
storation *  of  one  of  those  on  Dartmoor.  The 
unhewn  blocks  of  granite  of  which  the  founda- 
tion is  constructed,  rise  to  about  five  feet 
The  roof  is  formed  of  overlapping  stones, 
and  is  covered  on  the  outside  by  sods  of 
turf. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  group  of 
these  remains  than  that  at  Batworthy, 
already  mentioned.  The  hill  on  which  the 
fami  of  Batworthy  stands  forms  one  side  of 
a  wild  gorge,  through  which  flows  the  North 
Teign  river.  The  enclosures  of  the  farm 
itseU  are  no  doubt  ancient,  as  the  name  tes- 
tifies ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  hill  re- 
mains in  its  natural  condition,  and  is  known 
as  Teigncombe  Conamon.  Here  the  ground 
is  scored  and  marked  by  track-lines  passing 
across  it  in  various  directions,  forming  the 
enclosures  of  what  has  clearly  been  a  laige 
village  or  settlement.  In  the  angles  of  some 
of  t£e3e  are  the  foundations  of  hut-circles. 
i  Two  distinct  roads  passing  between  the  en- 
I  closures  are  visible  ;  and  the  land  seems  to 
j  have  been  first  divided  by  walls  running 
\  parallel  to  the  roads,  and  then  subdivided  by 
cross-roads.  One  of  the  enclosures  is  called 
the  *  round  pound,'  and  probably  served  as 
the  dwelling  of  the  chief.  It  differs  not  only 
from  the  other  hut-circles,  but  from  any  sim- 
ilar relic  on  Dartmoor,  since  the  circle  of  the 
actual  dwelling  is  surrounded  by  an  outer 
wall,  and  the  space  between  the  two  is  divi- 
ded by  lines  of  stone  into  six  small  courts.! 
The  enclosure  lines  run  up  the  hill  to  Kestor, 
a  grand  mass  of  rock  overlooking  the  moor 
and  the  low  country  far  and  wide,  and  hav- 

•  *  Ordnance  Sarvey  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula/ 
1869. 

t  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  who  has  contributed 
some  important  papers  on  Uie  Dartmoor  remains 
to  the  *  Journal  of  the  Archffiological  Associa- 
tion,' remarks  that  *  the  division  of  walla  radi- 
ating towards  the  centre  is  similar  to  those  at 
Qreavesash  in  Northumberland,  at  ChtLn  Castle, 
and  other  places,  and  was  probably  intended  for 
seeoring  and  penning  sheep. '  An  occasional  hut 
with  an  inner  chamber  has  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  moor ;  and  a  circular  enclosure  con- 
taining a  hut-circle,  and  having  its  two  entracces 
protected  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  by  low 
walla  arranged  in  star  fashion,  so  that  only  one 
person  can  pass  at  a  time,  has  been  discovered 
at  Trowlaworthy  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate,  who  has 
examined  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  moor 
with  great  care,  (See  his  papers  on  *  The  Pre- 
historic Antiquities  of  Dartmoor '  in  the  '  Trans- 
actions of  the  Devonshire  Association*  for  1871.) 


ing  on  its  summit  an  enormous  rock  basin, 
81  inches  deep,  and  96  across  at  the  surface. 
It  had  been  filled  with  moss  and  peat,  in 
order  to  prevent  sheep,  which  are  fond  of 
congregating  about  the  rock,  from  falling 
into  it,  and  has  only  very  lately  been  discov- 
ered. Those  who  see  in  such  hollows  marks 
of  human  agency,  and  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard them  as  connected  with  old  religious 
rites,  look  of  course  on  this  grand  basin  as 
belonging  to  a  group  which  embraces  the 
tolmen  in  the  Teign  below,  the  stone-rows, 
and  the  large  sacred  circle,  all  within  sight, 
and  close  below  Kestor.  But  Mr,  Ormerod, 
a  skilled  geologist  as  well  as  an  antiquary, 
has  shown  that  the  granite  of  the  tors  in  this 
part  of  Dartmoor  is  of  a  character  that  dis- 
integrates very  easily  and  rapidly  ;*  and  as 
for  the  tolmdn,  Ijrinff  as  it  does  in  the  very 
bed  of  the  stream,  the  mode  in  which  it  has 
been  formed  is  not  only  clearly  visible,  but  rock 
basins  (in  this  case  the  tolmen  is  only 
a  pierced  rock  basin)  are  to  be  seen  on  the 
granite  about  it  of  all  sizes,  and  in  every 
stage  of  progress.  The  stone-rows  and  the 
circle  bring  us  to  more  certain  ground.  The 
first  are  five  in  number,  adjoining  each 
other,  but  breaking  off  at  distinct  angles,  and 
terminating,  one  in  a  small  triple  stone-circle, 
another  in  a  cairn.  The  end  of  the  fourth  is 
marked  by  a  menhir  about  12  feet  high,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth,  which  has  been  near- 
ly destroyed,  were  three  granite  blocks, 
called  the  *  Three  Boys,'  only  two  of  which 
remain.  All  these  avenues  are  from  3  to  4 
feet  wide,  and  the  stones  of  which  they  are 
formed  are  about  2  feet  high.  They  run 
altogether  to  a  length  of  nearly  600  yards. 
At  some  distance,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Teign,  which,  here  a  sm^  stream,  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  formed  of  one  huge 
block  of  granite,  is  the  circle  called  the 
*  Longstones,'  of  which  29  stones  are  stand- 
ing and  two  fallen  on  the  ground.  When 
complete  the  number  seems  to  have  been 
about  55.  The  diameter  of  the  circle  is  90 
feet,  and  the  highest  stone  is  nearly  8  feet 
from  the  ground. 

The  exploration  of  the  cairns  and  tumuli 
scattered  over  Dartmoor  may  be  expected  to 
throw  some  liffht  on  the  date  of  these  remains, 
or  at  least  to  indicate  the  degree  of  antiquity 
to  which  some  of  them  may  be  carried  back. 
Little  has  as  yet  been  done  in  this  way ;  but 
although  it  is  certain  that  many  of  the  graves 
have  been  rifled  by  treasure  seekers  at  un- 
known periods,  a  very  great  number  yet  re- 


*  *  Journal  of  the  G^logical  Society,'  August, 
'  On  some  of  the  results  arising  from  the 
Bedding,  Joints,  and  Spheroidal  Structure  of 
the  Granite  on  the  Eastern  side  otDartmoo^  * 
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main  nntouched.  The  most  improved 
sepulchral  monument  in  the  district  (for 
since  the  Druids  have  been  consigned  to  the 
mysterious  gloom  which  befits  them,  all 
antiquaries  are  agreed  in  regarding  cromlechs 
as  sepulchral)  is  the  cromlech  at  Drewsteign- 
ton  on  the  border  of  the  moor.  This  is  a 
three-pillared  cromlech,  the  table-stone  of 
which  is  about  15  feet  in  length  by  10  in 
breadth,  the  supporters  being  7  feet  high. 
It  is  known  as  the/  Spinsters'  Rock,'  ^''^^  is 
one  of  the  few  rude  monuments  about 
which  any  local  folklore  has  gathered.  Three 
spinsters — the  word  is  used  in  its  primary 
sense,  and  here  signifies  spinners — raised  it, 
say  the  natives,  in  a  single  morning.  Mr. 
Rowe  found  in  these  spinners  the  Valkyriur, 
the  *  fatal  sisters  *  of  the  North.  We  would 
rather  suggest  the  Fates  of  old  English 
heathendom,  'mighty  wives*  who,  like  the 
Valkjrriur,  were  spinners  and  weavers.  If 
these  are,  indeed,  the  Dartmoor  spinners, 
we  may  infer  that  when  the  first  English 
settlers  established  themselves  at  Drews- 
teignton,  they  found  no  record  of  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cromlech,  and  that  it  was  as 
mysterious  an  object  to  them  as  it  is  to  our- 
selves. The  Spinsters'  Rock  fell  during  the 
spring  of  1862,  but  was  most  carefully  re- 
placed in  the  same  year  at  the  expense  of 
the  then  rector  of  Drewsteignton.  Advan- 
tage was  taken  of  this  opportunity  to  examine 
the  ground  under  and  about  it,  but  no 
remains  were  found,  and  there  was,  indeed, 
no  trace  that  the  soil  had  ever  been  disturbed. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  monument 
may  be  of  far  more  ancient  date  than  other 
stone  remains  on  Dartmoor ;  but  the  graves 
which  Mr.  Spence  Bate  has  examined  on 
the  moor  itself  seem  also  to  suggest  a  con- 
siderable antiquity,  though  perhaps  not  the 
highest  Bronze  weapons  have  occurred  in 
what  we  must  call  considerable  numbers  on, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  the  moor.  At 
Plumley,  near  Moreton  Hampstead,  manv 
bronze  celts  were  found  in  1 840  under  a  block 
of  granite.  About  the  same  time  some  barbed 
spearheads  of  bronze  were  discovered  in 
*  Bloody  Pool,'  a  marshy  swamp  on  the  Avon 
near  South  Brent ;  and  in  1868  a  great  hoard 
of  bronze  implements — celts,  daggers,  and 
other  weapons — turned  up  at  Plymstock 
under  a  stone  which  had  been  placed  in  a 
leaning  position  against  a  limestone  rock. 
But  the  most  interesting  discovery  of  this 
sort  was  made  in  1872  by  Mr,  Spence  Bate, 
on  Hameldon,  a  long  ridge  rising  above 
Widdecombe  in  the  Dartmoors.  Here,  cover- 
ed by  a  tumulus  formed  of  peaty  earth,  sur- 
rounded by  a  *  layer '  or  outer  covering  of 
small  granite  stones,  a  rude  stone  chamber 
was  found,  among  the  earth  and  rubbish 


within  which  were  the  remains  of  a  bronze 
dagger  and  an  ornament  of  amber  inlaid 
with  minute  gold  pins,  evidently  the  hilt 
pommel  either  of  this  dagger  or  of  a  laige 
sword.*  No  relic  of  any  kind  has  as  yet 
been  found  in  any  of  the  hut-circles.  Bat 
this  may  be  for  want  of  close  observation ; 
and  names  given  to  some  of  these  remains, 
such  as  *  Guinea  Rock '  or  *  Grold  Stone,'  lead 
to  a  belief  that  *  finds '  may  have  occurred 
about  which  a  discreet  silence  has  been 
kept.  On  the  whole,  without  asserting  that 
the  huts  are  all  of  one  period,  we  believe  that 
many  of  them  actually,  and  that  the  type  in 
all  cases,  belong,  like  the  tumuli,  tx)  the  age 
of  Bronze.  The  small  enclosures  at  Bat- 
worthy  may  have  been  partly  intended  to 
serve  as  sheepfolds,  but  it  is  diffioalt  to  explain 
them  satisfactorily.  The  settlement  may  be 
later  than  others  which  are  without  such 
enclosures.  But  during  the  whole  time  that 
Dartmoor  was  a  peopled  country,  whilst  the 
races  who  occupied  it  were  no  doubt  hunters 
and  shepherds,  they  must  also  have  been 
much  occupied  in  streaming  for  tin  and 
preparing  the  metal  for  exportation. 

The  existing  names  of  places  on  Dartmoor 
may  throw  some  light  on  the  later  history 
of  the  district,  but  will  hardly  assist  our 
speculations  about  the  first  settlers,  or  the 
period  to  which  the  earliest  settlements  must 
be  carried  back.  There  is,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  a  greater  mixture  of  Celtic  and 
Teutonic  names  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
Devonshire.  The  river  names  are  all  Celtic ; 
but  this  is  only  what  is  found  elsewhere.  It 
is  noticeable  that  nearly  all  the  feeders  of 
the  larger  streams  are  known  as  *  brooks,' 
*  bums,'  or  *  lakes ' — the  last  a  good  old  Eng- 
lish word,  to  explain  which  there  is  not  the 
least  necessity  for  going  to  the  Icelandic 
Icckr^  as  has  been  done  by  those  who  find 
traces  of  a  Scandinavian  settlement  on  the 
moor.  For  this  there  is  not  the  smallest 
sound  argument.  The  names  in  which 
Northern  traces  have  been  found  and  North- 
em  heroes  discovered  are  in  almost  every 
case  explicable  in  Anglo-Saxon— old  Teutonic 
English.  There  is  no  record  whatever  of  a 
permanent  settlement  having  been  effected 
in  Devonshire,  as  was  the  case  in  Yorkshire 
or  on  the  Norfolk  coast ;  and  a  simple  com- 
parison of  the  names  in  these  counties  and 
on  Dartmoor  will  show  at  once  the  entire 
difference.  The  number  of  Teutonic  names 
on  the  moor,  however,  certainly  preponderat- 
ing over  those  of  Celtic  origin,  deserves 
attention.     Names  like   Fox  Tor,   Sheep's 


*  This  ornament  is  described  and  figured  In 
the  *  Transactions  of  the  Devonshire  Association ' 
for  1873.  r  -^ 
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Tor,  Hound  Tor,  Hey  Tor  ^the  *  high '  Tor 
— giying  name  to  the  English  hundred,  and 
probably  the  place  at  ^hich  the  Hundred 
Coart  was  at  first  held — ^it  is  the  most  con- 
gpicaons  tor  on  Dartmoor),  Mist  Tor ;  Blacka- 
brook,  Redbrook,  Wallaorook ;  Grimsgrave 
tod  GrimspouDd  (the  latter  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  walled  enclosures  on  the  moor, 
which  we  agree  with  Mr.  Ormerod  in  regard- 
ing as  rather  a  place  of  protection  for  cattle 
and  their  keepers  than  a  fortified  villaffe) ; 
all  seem  to  indicate  that,  if  the  Britons  long 
retained  possession  of  Dartmoor,  English 
colonists  followed  them  up  closely,  and  may 
have  occupied  portions  of  the  district  whilst 
Ae  Wealhas  were  still  holding  many  of  their 
aettlements  and  workings.  To  these  latter 
is  perhaps  due  the  retention  of  the  Celtic 
Dames,  including  the  word  *tor'  itself,  if 
that  is  to  be  regarded  as  rather  Celtic  than 
Teutonic  In  spite,  however,  of  what  has 
been  already  done  in  this  direction,  the 
local  names  on  and  around  Dartmoor  require, 
and  we  believe  would  repay,  a  thorough  ex- 
amination at  the  hands  of  some  competent 
etymologist  From  him  we  should  hear 
nothing  at  all  about  Baal  as  the  divinity 
fonnedy  worshipped  on  Bel  Tor  or  at  Bel- 
levor ;  Hesus,  or  the  god  of  battles,  invoked 
on  Hessary  Tor ;  or  Misor,  the  Moon,  in 
connection  with  Mist  Tor.  Nor  would  he 
think  it  at  all  necessary  to  call  up  the  ghosts 
of  Northmen  like  Hamil,  Grim,  Bulthar,  or 
Thomi  to  explain  such  names  as  Hamildon, 
Grimspound,  Buttern  Tor,  or  Thomworthy. 
These  fierce  old  personages,  like  the  Druids 
before  tham,  may  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace 
so  far  as  Dartmoor  is  concerned. 

Such  an  investigator  would  find  most  im- 
portant help  in  the  ancient  *  perambulations ' 
of  the  royal  forest,  the  bounds  of  which  are 
marked  in  a  most  curious  map  of  Dartmoor 
lately  unearthed  by  Mr.  Spence  Bate.  This 
map  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  very 
last  years  of  the  fifteenth  century,  though  it 
may,  possibly,  be  founded  on  a  much  older 
one.*  The  *  regards '  or  limits  of  the 
'foresta  regis'  are  indicated  by  a  circle 
mnning  from  point  to  point,  and  far  within 
the  region  of  the  granite.  In  fact,  the 
forest  is  but  the  central  portion  of  Dartmoor, 
all  without  it  lying  in  what  is  called 
*Venville,'  and  forming  the  purlieus  of  the 
roval  domain.     Neither  the  forest  itself  nor 


*  A  fSacsimlle  of  this  map  will  be  found  in  the 
•  Trans,  of  the  Devon  Assoc.'  for  1872.  From  the 
fact  that  a  copy  of  the  Perambulation  of  1240  is 
written  on  the  back  of  the  map,  Mr.  Spence 
Bite  infers  that  the  map  itself  is  of  that  date. 
Bat  this  is  beyond  all  doubt  an  error.  The  map, 
in  its  present  state,  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIL 
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the  tin-mines  of  Dartmoor  are  mentioned  in 
Domesday;  and  although  Lidford,  within 
which  parish  the  whole  of  the  actual  forest  is 
contained,  is  duly  entered,  only  the  borough 
is  noticed.  The  wild  land  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  King,  and  no  tax  could  be  raised  from 
it.  It  is,  indeed,  uncertain  at  what  time 
Dartmoor  became  a  royal  forest;  but  it 
seems  probable  that,  like  other  rough 
hlintin^-grounds  and  unenclosed  woodlands 
throughout  England,  it  had  been  regarded 
as  King's  land  at  least  from  the  time  of 
Canute,  although  the  full  force  of  the  forest 
law  did  not  fall  upon  it  until  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  by  whom  not  only  many  new 
forests  were  created^  but  those  already  exist- 
ing were  extended,  so  as  to  comprise  the 
purlieus  and  oflf-lying  woods  which  had 
hitherto  been  free.  The  earliest  charter  bear- 
ing at  all  on  Dartmoor  is  a  grant  by  John, 
then  Earl  of  Mortain  (the  year  is  uncertain, 
but  it  was,  of  course,  before  his  coronation 
in  1199),  to  the  free  tenants  of  Devonshire, 
of  certain  immunities  out  of  the  *  regards ' 
of  the  *  Forest  of  Devon,'  which  were  little 
more  than  their  common-law  rights,  but  the 
granting  of  which  sufficiently  shows  how  the 
forest  laws  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  whole  open  country.  Very  much  of 
Devonshire  had  by  that  time  been  afforested, 
apparently  by  Henry  I. ;  and  Earl  John's^ 
charter  allows  the  freeholders  to  carry  bows- 
and  arrows,  to  keep  their  dogs  unmutilated,^ 
and  to  take  the  roe,  the  fox,  the  wild  cat^ 
the  wolf,  the  hare,  and  the  otter,  outoido  the 
limits  of  the  Forest — by  which  word  is  here 
meant  the  whole  of  the  afforested  parts  of 
Devon.*  The  deprivation  of  these  old 
rights  must  have  been  grievous,  at  a  time 
when  hunting  was  as  much  an  affair  of  ne* 
cessity  as  of  pleasure,  and  when  the  fox  and 
the  wolf  were,  from  their  numbers,^  formid- 
able enemies  to  the  farm  and  sheepfold.  It 
was  certainly  so  felt  in  Devonshire;  and 
whatever  relief  the  grant  of  John  as  Earl 
may  have  afforded,  the  free  tenants,  imme- 
diately after  he  became  King,  procured,  by 
payment  of  a  large  fine,  the  disafforestation 
of  the  whole  county,  with  the  exception  of 
Dartmoor  and  ^Exmoor.f  The  *  regards'  of 
Dartmoor  were  to  remain  as  they  had  been 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  L     These  are  de- 


*  The  charter,  which  is  preserved  among  th 
archives  of  the  Cathedral  at  Exeter,  is  endorsed 
'  Carta  Johannis  Comitis  Moreton  de  Foresta 
DevonisB.'  In  the  same  manner  occur  the  '  forest 
of  Essex,'  the  *  forest  of  Yorkshire,'  and  of  other 
counties. 

f  The  charter  of  disafforestation  is  printed  in 
Rowe's '  Dartmoor,'  263.  The  fine  was  paid  in 
portions,  as  appears  from  several  entries  in  the 
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scribed  in  the  first  perambulation  of  tbe 
boundaries  extant,  made  under  a  commission 
of  Henry  IIL  in  1240.  They  have  never 
been  altered ;  and  nearly  eacb  one  of  the 
places  mentioned  is  still  to  be  recognised 
This  perambulation  was  probably  owing  to 
the  King's  grant,  in  1238,  to  bis  brother, 
Richard,  Earljof  Cornwall,  of  the  forest, 
with  the  stannary  rights  attached  to  it, 
and  with  the  *  Castle  of  Dartmoor'  or  of 
Lidford.  The  tin  of  Dartmoor,  equal  at 
that  time  to  that  produced  throughout 
all  Cornwall,  went  to  increase  the  enorm- 
ous wealth  of  Earl  Kichard,  and  aided 
in  procuring  for  him  his  election  as  King  of 
the  Romans  in  1257.  In  1337  the  forest 
was  permanently  united  to  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  to  which  rank,  in  the  year  before, 
the  ancient  Earldom  had  been  raised  by 
Edward  III.  in  favour  of  his  son,  the  Black 
Prince. 

The  *  Castle  of  Dartmoor'  now  consists 
of  a  single  square  tower,  of  very  late  char- 
acter, which,  rising  on  its  mound  above  the 
old  church  of  Lidford,  overlooks  a  w^ide 
extent  of  *  woodland  and  of  waste.'  It  can 
never  have  been  much  more  than  a  hunting- 
lodge  for  the  Princes  and  other  'great 
worthie  parsonages,'  who,  as  Man  wood  tells 
us,  were  alone  capable  of  holding  a  '  forest,' 
or  of  chasing  the  wild  deer  within  it.  But 
it  long  rejoiced  in  an  evil  reputation  as  con- 
taining the  prison  of  the  stannary  court 
(probably  the  existing  tower),  which  is  men- 
tioned as  '  one  of  the  most  heinous,  conta- 
gious, and  detestable  places  in  tbe  whole 
realm.'  It  is  thus  described  by  William 
Browne,  of  Tavistock,  whose  *  Britannia's 
Pastorals '  attained  so  great  a  reputation  in 
the  days  of  Spenser  and  of  Sidney : — 

*  They  have  a  castle  on  a  hill, 
I  took  it  for  an  old  wind-mill. 

The  vanes  blown  oflf  by  weather ; 
To  lie  therein  one  night,  'tis  guessed, 
'Twere  better  to  be  stonM  or  preset, 

Or  hangM,  ere  you  come  hither. 

*Two  men  less  room  within  this  cave  ' 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have : 

The  keepers,  too,  are  sly  ones : 
If  any  could  devise  by  art 
To  get  it  up  into  a  cart, 

'Twere  fit  to  carry  lions. 

*  When  I  beheld  it,  Lord  I  thought  I, 
What  justice  and  what  clemency 

Hath  Lidford  Castle's  high  hall  I 
I  know  none  gladly  there  would  stay, 
But  rather  hang  out  of  the  way 

Than  tarry  for  a  triaL'* 


♦  The  whole  poem,  of  19  verses,  is  inserted  by 
Westcote  in  his  '  Survey  of  Devon/  1630.  The 
■description  of  Lidford  is,  he  says,  *  very  exactly 
and  facetely  done  in  a  running  metre,  by  William 


This  tower  of  Lidford  is  appropriately 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  Judge  Jeffreys  in 
the  shape  of  a  black  pig.  The  place  was 
the  most  important  of  the  Devonshire 
stannary  towns,  and  the  ill-repute  of  *  Lidford 
law ' — an  expression  equivalent  to  the  *  Jed- 
dart  justice'  of  Scotland,  or  the  *  Lynch 
law'  of  America — 

*  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lidford  law. 
How  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after* — 

was  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  summary  and 
severe  punishments  of  both  forest  and 
stannary  courts.  The  earliest  known  refer- 
ence to  Lidford  law  occurs  in  a  contempor- 
ary poem  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  lU 
written   probably  by  a  monk   of   BristoL 

*  Now  by  the  lawe  of  Lydffbrd,'  exclaims  the 
poet,  who  is  discoursing  on  the  marvellous 
dress  of  the  young  lords — 

*  Thilke  lewde  ladde  ougte  evyll  to  thryve 
That  hangeth  on  his  hippis  irore  than  he 

wynneth.' 

The  saying,  it  is  clear,  was  then  well  known. 
It  may  be  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Con- 
fessor, when  Lidford  was  a  populous  borough, 
contributing  to  the  *  fyrd '  or  gathering  for 
war  in  the  same  proportion  as  Totnes  or 
Barnstaple.  The  prosperity  and  importance 
of  the  place  at  this  time  must  have  been  due 
to  the  Dartmoor  stannaries ;  and  the  tinners, 
always  a  fierce  race,  may  have  assisted 
townsmen  in  their  resistance  to  the  Con- 
queror's *host,'  when,  after  the  taking  of 
Exeter  in  1068,  he  passed  westward  into 
Cornwall.  '  That  such  a  struggle  occurred, 
and  that  it  was  a  severe  one,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  notice  of  the  borough  in  the 
Domesday  survey.  It  is  there  said  that  forty 
houses  were  *  wasted '  *  postquam  Willelmus 
rex  habuit  Angliam.'* 

References  to  the  Dartmoor  stannaries,  to 
the  working  of  the  tin,  and  to  the  cutting 
of  turf  for  smelting,  occur  frequently  in  the 
Close  Rolls  and  elsewhere ;  and  so  long  as 
the  mines  remained  at  all  profitable,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  working  of  them  was  at 
any  time  abandoned.      The   King's  Oven, 

*  Fumum  Regis,'  is  one  of  the  bounds  of  the 
perambulations.  It  is  still  traceable,  near 
the  source  of  a  *  Wallabrook '  that  runs  into 


Browne,  a  very  witty  gentleman,  pleasantly  dis- 
posed, that  was  employed  thither.' 

*  See  Freeman's  *  Norman  Conquest,'  iv.  1(53. 
William  most  have  passed  into  Cornwall  hy 
Okehampton  and  Lidford ;  and  the  castle  at  either 
place  may  have  been  founded  under  his  direction. 
The  road  on  which  these  fortreeses  stand  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  continued  to  be  the  chief 
^gate'  into  and  ^m  Cornwall  until  a  very 
recent  period.  r^^^^T 
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the  Dart,  and  is  a  circular  enclosure,  having 
within  it  what  has  been  a  small  quadrangular 
chamber,  paved  with  stone.  This  was,  no 
doubt,  a  very  ancient  smelting-house ;  and 
near  some  of  the  hut-circles  (as  at  Yealm 
Head)  are  square  enclosures  containing 
granite  slabs  with  small  hollows,  apparently 
moulds  for  casting  the  metal  Streaming 
must  have  been  the  method  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  tin  was  procured  up  to  a 
very  late  period.  *  Girts '  or  *  gulphs '  are 
names  given  by  the  moormen  to  the  long, 
and  sometimes  deep,  excavations  seaming 
the  hill-sides,  down  which  the  miners  led 
their  stream,  generally  known  as  the  *  yeo' — 
a  name  which  is,  probably,  true  old  English, 
representing  the  *ea'=* running  water' — 
of  our  forefathers.* 

But  if  tinners  were  still,  as  in  the  most 
primitive  days,  hard  at  work  on  Dartmoor, 
there  was  plenty  of  space  for  the  *  high  deer' 
to  wander  free,  and  excellent  lying  for  them 
by  the  river  sides  among  beds  of  tall  rushes 
and  bog-myrtle.  Grants  from  the  lord  of 
the  forest  to  *take  a  stag'  within  its  bounds 
are  frequent;  and  although  the  deer  were 
everywhere  protected,  there  must  have  been 
many  occasions  in  the  neighbouring  manors 
and  religious  houses  for  calling  to  mind  the 
old  monastic  rhyme — 

'  Non  est  inquirendum  imde  venit  venison     • 
Nam  si  forte  furtum  sit,  sola  fides  sufficit' 

The  red  deer  seem  to  have  disappeared  en- 
tffely  from  Dartmoor  toward  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  A  hundred  years  before, 
they  abounded;  and  the  vicar  of  Widde- 
combe  in  1638,  while  enlarging  in  rhyme  on 
the  delights  of  his  parish,  notes 

"  How  well  that  place  is  stored  with  deer  that 
brouze, 
Both  male  and  female,  on  the  tender  boughs.' 

Names  like  TIart  Hill,  Ilart's  Well,  Harter- 
combe,  indicate  their  ancient  haunts:  and 
just  as  Border  tradition  asserts  that 

*  Old  Buccleuch  the  name  did  gain 

When  in  the  cleuch  the  buck  was  ta'en ' — 

so,  according  to  a  picturesque  bit  of  local 
etymology  (which  the  learned  will  hardly 
endorse),  the  Cistercian  house  of  Buckfast, 
lying  under  Dartmoor,  was  named  from  the 
store  of  bucks  which  there  found  a  fastness 

*  Pearce  (*  Laws  of  the  Stannaries  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall/  1725)  asserts  that  the  tinners' 
stream  was  called  the  'Yeo/  Among  unusual 
local  terms  on  Dartmoor  are  'beam'=a  long 
slraijrht  division,  as '  Caters  beam ; '  and  '  hall  *= 
the  *  hollow'  of  the  hill.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a 
form  of  the  old  English  *  hoi  '=a  hollow ;  but  it 
is  liere  used  la  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the 
Icelandic '  hi  Mia '  to  signify  the  shelter,  or  fold, 
of  the  hiU. 


by  the  river  side.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  no 
doubt  that  their  numbers  were  considerable ; 
and  the  spoils  which  adorn  many  an  old  hall 
on  the  Dartmoor  borders  prove  that,  in  size 
and  stateliness  of  front,  the  red  deer  of  the 
forest  were  no  unworthy  cousins  of  those  in 
the  far-off  Highlands.  Other  wild  animals 
existing  on  and  about  Dartmoor  in  the  days 
of  Earl  John  are  mentioned  in  the  charter 
already  quoted.  The  roe  and  the  wild  cat, 
like  the  wolf,  have  entirely  disappeared. 
The  fox  remains,' and  has  succeeded,  as  of 
right,  to  the  dignity  once  held  here  by  the 
red  deer  as  beasts  of  chase.  A  modern  run 
over  the  forest,  calling  for  no  small  skill  of 
hand  and  quickness  of  eye,  contrasts  curi- 
ously enough  with  such  a  twelfth-century 
fox-hunt  as  is  graphically  described  in  Laya- 
raon's  *  Brut'  Then  the  object  was  to  des- 
troy a  mischievous  enemy.  What  the  ex- 
isting *  chase '  is  like  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Davies's  very  pleasant  little  volume  en- 
titled 'Dartmoor  Days,'  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  In  a  note 
to  his  poem,  however,  he  records  the  doings 
of  a  certain  Tom  French,  a  well-known  old 
moorman,  who  seems  to  have  looked  on  the 
whole  matter  from  such  a  twelfth-century 
point  of  view  as  we  might  expect  to  find 
still  lingering  on  Dartmoor.  He  was  a  great 
destroyer  of  foxes;  pursuing  them  with  a 
handful  of  rough  hounds  and  a  few  terriers 
— irregular  it  may  be,  but  as  *  weel  entered 
wr  the  vermin '  as  ever  were  Dandie  Din- 
mont's  at  Charlieshope.  *  A  vox,'  said  Tom 
French,  *  is  a  nasty  varmint,'  and  aufght  to 
be  killed  on  the  Sabbath  as  on  the  week 
day ' — a  frightful  sentiment,  which  can  only 
be  excused  by  the  fact  that  a  cargo  of 
foreign  foxes  had  been  turned  loose  on  the 
moor,  and  had  fluttered  the  neighbouring 
yards  and  hen-roosts  to  an  extent  altogether 
unbearable.  They  were  gradually  subdued ; 
and  the  skill  displayed  by  Tom  in  the  cam- 
paign induced  even  the  members  of  the 
Dartmoor  hunt  to  overlook  his  delinquencie?. 
He  was  an  inbred  sportsman — *  knowing 
every  bog  and  tor  from  Bellivor  to  Dewer- 
stone,  and  every  holt  and  hover  which  could 
harbour  a  fox  or  an  otter  between  Heytor 
and  Tolchmoor  Gate.'  He  was  at  home  on 
Dartmoor,  and  nowhere  else ;  and  declared 
that  he*'  would  rather  live  in  the  hollow  rocks 
of  Blackytor  than  in  the  finest  house  in 
Plymouth.' 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  within 
the  historical  period  Dartmoor  has  ever  been 
a  wooded  region.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
curious  exception — if  it  is  to  be  so  reckoned 
— for  the  trees  at  Wistraan's  Wood  sufficient- 
ly indicate  the  difficulties  through  which 
they  straggled  to  their  present  condition. 
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This  is  a  very  remarkable  patch  of  oak  wood 
in  the  valley  of  the  West  Dart,  between 
Crockem  Tor  and  Bairdown.  Here,  accord- 
ing to  the  local  saying,  may  be  seen  *  600 
oaks  600  feet  bigh ;'  a  wonder  which  is  ex- 
plained as  meaning  that  eacb  tree  averages 
no  more  than  one  foot  in  height.  This  is 
something  of  an  exaggeration,  although  it  is 
true  that  a  man  of  ordinary  stature  will  be 
able  'to  place  his  hand  without  difficulty  on 
the  top  of  the  tallest  oak.  The  trees  lise 
from  a  ruin  of  granite  blocks.  They  are  of 
an  age  which  it  is  imposssble  to  ascertain, 
although,  if  it  can  be  said  of  any  oaks  in 
Great  Britain  that  their  '  limbs  a  thousand 
years  have  worn,'  these  on  Dartmoor  seem 
to  have  fair  claim  to  such  an  antiquity.  The 
scene  i^  one  of  great  singularity  and  of  great 
beauty.  *  The  limbs  of  the  trees  spread  far 
over  tiie  granite,  and  are  twisted  and  contort- 
ed in  the  most  grotesque  fashion.  Mosses 
and  silver  lichens  hang  from  them  in  long 
streamers;  and  about  and  among  the  oak- 
trees  rise  magnincent  foxgloves,  frequently 
overtopping  the  wood  itself.  It  swaims 
with  vipers,  and  is,  in  Dartmoor  phrase,  *  a 
whisht  old  place,'  which  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
visit  in  the  stillness  of  noonday  or  in  the 
gathering  twilight.  It  is  haunted  by  the 
'  derricks,'  or  dwarfs  (dweorges,  the  medi»- 
val  d%Derk)—eTL\  beings,  who  seem  of  darkei^ 
nature  than  the  'pixies.'  But  the  name  of 
the  wood  connects  it  with  the  form  in  whicb 
the  widely  spread  belief  in  the  *  wild  hunter ' 
is  known  on  Dartmoor.  The  cry  of  the 
'  whish  '  or  *  whished '  hounds  is  heard  occa- 
sionally in  the  loneliest  recesses  of  the  hills, 
whilst  neither  dogs  nor  huntsmen  are  any- 
where visible.  At  other  times  (generally  on 
a  Sunday)  they  show  themselves — jet  black, 
breathing  flames,  and  followed  by  a  tall 
swart  figure,  who  carries  a  hunting-pole. 
*  Wise,'  or  *  wish,'  according  to  Koroble,  was 
a  name  of  Woden,  the  lord  of  the  *  wish,' 
who  is  probably  represented  by  the  'master'* 
of  these  dogs  of  darkness.  *  Whislitness ' 
is  still  used  in  Devonshire  for  anything  su- 
pernatural or  not  easily  understood;  and 
there  are  few  Dartmoor  turf-cutters  who 
have  not '  zeed  a  whishtness'  whilst  labour^ 
ing  in  the  solitary  *  ties,'  as  the  turf-trenches 
are  called,  the  best  of  which  lie  among  the 
dreary  wildernesses  which  surround  Cran- 
mere  Pool 

This,  like  Wistman's  Wood,  is,  to  use 
once  more  a  local  phrase,  a  very  *  spreety ' 
place.  It  is  situated  in  that  highest  and 
wildest  part  of  Dartmoor  which  has  already 
been  described,  where  the  chief  rivers  rise, 
and  from  which  they  flow  in  different  direc- 
tions. In  summer,  Cranmere  is  now  little 
more  than  a  half-dry  morass ;  but  its  name, 


which  marks  it  as  a  haunt  of  herons  (still 
called  '  cranes '  in  Devonshire^,  suggests  that 
it  must  have  been  at  one  tmie  a  mere  of 
some  extent  Like  so  many  other  lakes  go 
high  ground,  it  is  regarded  as  a  place  of 
punishment  for  unhappy  spirits,  who  may 
be  heard  wailing  in  the  morasses  about  it-^ 
certainly  much  haunted  by  peewits  or 
'  homy  winks,'  as  they  are  here  called,  whose 
cry  is  little  less  ghostly.  Another  story 
makes  it  the  prison  of  a  spirit  called  Bingie, 
who  is  condenmed  to  remain  in  the  mere 
until  he  has  drained  it  with  an  oat-sieve. 
This  is  one  of  those  legends  of  endless  la- 
bour (like  that  belonging  to  Dozmare  Pool, 
in  Cornwall)  which  are  common  on  Dartmoor 
and  its  borders.  A  deep  pool  on  the  Dean 
Bum  (the  rocky  water  apostrophised  by 
Herrick,  the  poet)  is  frequented  by  a  black 
hound,  the  spirit  of  a  troublesome  weaver, 
who  has  to  dip  it  out  with  a  pierced  nutshelL 
A  more  picturesque  version  belongs  to  the 
rough  moor  side  above  Okehampton  Castle« 
This  is  nightly  visited  by  a  certain  Lady 
Howard,  wno  arrives  in  her  coach  of  bon^ 
from  Tavistock,  and  is  attended  by  a  hound 
which  ^.arries  back  in  its  mouth  a  single 
blade  of  grass.  She  must  ^  dree  her  weii^  ' 
until  the  hill  is  quite  bare. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  the  in- 
fluences of  Celt  and  Teuton  on  the  folklore 
or  Dartmoor.  So  much  is  common  to  both 
that  on  such  a  meeting-ground  it  is  not  safe 
to  assign  distinct  limits  to  either.  Even  the 
pixies — or,  as  they  are  always  here  called,  the 
piskies,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this,  the 
old  and  trae  name,  should  be  abandoned — 
so  greatly  resemble  the  brown  elves  and  the 
trollds  of  the  North  that  we  cannot  venture 
to  claim  for  them  an  unbroken  Celtic  descent 
On  Dartmoor  they  are  trae  mischievous 
elves,  delighting  to  lead  travellers  astray, 
punishing  sluttish  housewives,  carrying  otf* 
children  to  their  own  land,  the  'gates'  of 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  midst  of 
treacherous  morasses,  or  among  the  '  clatter' 
of  rocks  on  the  tor  side,  .riding  horses  by 
night,  and  plaiting  their  manes  into  inextri- 
cable knots,  stealing  cider  from  the  vats,  and 
laughing  with  a  loud  eldrich  screech.  They 
dance  on  the  turf  by  [the  streams,  and,  al- 
though generally  dressed  in  green,  sometimes 
appear  like  balls  of  shapeless  rags,  rolling 
along  the  heath  in  the  dusk.  In  the  recesses 
of  their  *  house '  on  Sheepstor — a  hollow  in 
the  granite  where  one  of  the  royalist  Elfords 
is  said  to  have  lain  hid  for  many  weeks — 
they  may  be  heard  *  pounding'  their  apples 
for  cider,  or  ringing  bells — an  amusement  in 
which  they  delight  In  all  this  there  is  no 
doubt  much  which  may  be  Celtic,  and  the 
piskies  may  be  nearly  related  to  the  *  Tyl- 
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with  T^g'— the  'fair  family'  of  Wales— 
though  they  have  little  in  common  with  the 
*  Corrigaun '  of  Brittany.*  But  the  .gloomier 
side  of  folklore  seems  to  prevail  on  Dart- 
moor. Like  other  tracts  of  wild  land  in 
England,  it  formed  the  *  mark '  or  boundary 
of  the  first  Teutonic  settlers,  and  was  thus 
regarded,  as  under  the  special  influence  of 
the  old  gods,  heroes,  and  *  ekes  of  might' 
Thus  the  Dewerstone — a  grand  mass  of 
rock,  shaggy  with  heather,  overhanging 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Plyra — is  haunted 
by  a  mysterious  demon,  whose  traces,  the 
prints  of  a  human  foot  and  of  a  cloven  hoof, 
have  sometimes  been  found  in  a  deep  snow, 
winding  to  the  highest  point  The  old  Eng- 
lish deity  Tiw,  who  has  given  his  name  to 
Tuesday,  may  have  left  it  also  to  this  rock ; 
and  his  may  be  the  marks  which  the  local 
belief  connects  with  it.  That  he  has  taken 
the  form  of  the  medieval  spirit  of  evil  is 
only  natural,  although  this  personage  has 
been  provided  with  another  home  on  Dart- 
moor. *  What  do  you  knpw  of  your  ghost- 
ly enemy  ? '  asked  a  teacher  in  a  Devonshire 
school ;  the  unexpected  reply  being,  *  If  you 
please,  ma'am,  he  lives  to  NViddecombe.'  In 
that  remote  valley,  shut  in  by  rocky  hills  and 
green  with  wide-spreading  sycamores,  the 
memory  still  lingers  of  the  great  storm  of 
October  1688,  when  a  ball  of  fire  struck  the 
fine  Perpendicular  tower  of  the  church  in 
service  time,  dashed  through  a  window,  and 
killed  or  wounded  half  the  congregation. 
The  devil  himself,  on  a  black  horse,  had  that 
day  been  seen  on  the  moor,  and  had  been 
recognised  by  a  cloven  foot,  which  his  horse- 
man's boot  could  not  conceal  His  was  the 
work  of  destruction ;  and  Joseph  Hall,  then 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  refers  the  storm  to  the 
power  of  the  evil  one — 

'  The  prince  that  ruffles  in  that  airy  region.' 

Here  he  has  taken  the  place  of  Thunor 
and  Woden ;  and  his  brethren,  the  Nicors, 
or  water-spirits,  still  linger  in  the  Dart. 
Once  a  year  at  least  it  is  thought  that  this 
river  demands  a  human  victim — the  local 
rhyme  running  thus : — 

*  River  of  Dart,  river  of  Dart, 
Every  year  thou  claim^st  a  heart' 

*  The  pixies  are  found  throughout  Ck)mwall 
and  Devonshire,  and  in  some  parts  of  Somerset- 
shire and  Dorsetsbira  This  certainly  looks  as  if 
they  were  of  Celtic  descent ;  and  the  name  has 
been  connected  with  the  Welsh  pwd  or  prjDca  — 
a  goblin.  A  very  curious  notice  of  the  Cornish 
pixies  in  1626  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
Anne  Jeffries  of  St.  Teath  (printed  in  the  Har- 
l^an  Miscellany),  who  for  some  years  was  under 
their  especial  care,  and  was  fed  entirely  by  them. 
She  described  them  as  little  men,  dressed  in 
green,  with  very  bright  eyes. 


The  water  of  the  river  turns  blue  before  a 
coming  death ;  and  the  '  cry,'  as  that  louder 
sound  is  called,  which  rises  from  all  moun- 
tain streams  towards  nightfall,  is  held  to  be 
of  ill-omen  when  heard  at  any  distance. 
And  besides  these  direct  relics  of  heathen- 
dom, stories  are  attached  to  various  parts  of 
the  moor,  some  of  which  at  least  may  well 
be  referred  to  the  days  of  the  Teutonic 
*mark.'  Such  is  that  of  *Childe  the  Hun- 
ter,' connected  with  a  granite  cross  which 
formerly  existed  in  a  desolate  morass  under 
Fox  Tor,  Childe  is  said  to  have  been  an 
*  Esquire '  of  Plymstock,  who  whilst  hunting 
on  the  moor  was  lost  in  a  snowstorm  and 
frozen  to  death,  although  he  had  killed  his 
horse  and  crept  into  its  bowels  for  warmth. 
Before  he  died,  he  wrote  his  will  on  a  block 
of  granite  with  his  horse's  blood  : — 

^The  first  that  finds  and  brings  me  to  my 

grave. 
The  lands  of  Plymstock  he  shall  have.' 

The  monks  of  Tavistock  are  said  to  have 
gained  the  lands  by  stratagem,  and  to  have 
erected  the  cross  on  Dartmoor,  A  some- 
what similar  story  is  told  of  a  certain  EIsi, 
who  would  have  intruded  himself  into  the 
See  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  Arch- 
bishop Odo.  In  crossing  the  Alps  on  his 
Way  to  Rome  for  the  pall  he  too  was  frozen 
to  death,  in  spite  of  his  having  killed,  and 
got  inside,  his  horse.  Thus  the  way  was 
cleared  for  St.  Dunstan,  the  true  successor. 
This  legend,  and  the  name  of  Childe — sug- 
gesting the  Saxon  appellation  *  cfld,'  the  force 
of  which  is  not  well  understood — seem  to 
indicate  the  great  antiquity  of  the  story, 
which  may  well  belong  to  the  primitive 
stores  of  Teutonic  tradition. 

We  cannot  claim  any  such  antiquity  for 
the  Gubbinses — a  tribe  of  broken  men  de- 
scribed by  Fuller  as  *  Scythians  within  De- 
von,' haunting  the  northern  side  of  the  moor 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  levying  blackmail 
on  all  strangers,  and  led  by  one  Roger 
Rowle,  a  very  indifferent  sort  of  Robin 
Hood.  These  can  have  been  no  descendants 
of  Britons  or  of  Wealhas,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  were  such  an  outlawed  band  as 
might  then  have  been  found  in  almost  every 
wild  part  of  the  country.  They  frequented, 
not  the  forest  itself,  although  they  may 
have  made  free  with  its  red  deer,  but  the 
moorland  outskirts,  known  as  the  Venville, 
or  Fen-field  district,  over  which  the  Crown 
retains  rights,  although  they  were  included 
in  the  disafforested  portion  of  the  county. 
Venville  men  are  bound  to  do  suit  and  ho- 
mage at  the  Duchy  Courts;  but  they  may 
take  anything  off  the  forest  that  may  *  do 
them  good,'  except    vert,  or  green   wood. 
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They  also  have  the  right  of  pasturage — one 
which  must  have  heen  pf  considerable  im- 
portance to  great  sheep-farmers  like  the  Cis- 
tercians of  Buckf  ast  and  of  Buckland,  whose 
houses  lay  within  the  Venville  limits.  A 
long,  green  path  over  the  moors,  winding 
from  Bu<^kfast  toward  the  centre  of  the 
forest,  is  known  as  the  *  Abbot's  Way,'  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  track  along  which 
the  wool  of  the  monks  was  conveyed  from 
outlying  granges.  Many  a  monastic  riding 
must  have  passed  along  it,  dashing  through 
the  rocky  streams,  and  climbing  the  steep 
hillsides,  as  picturesque  as  the  procession  of 
Abbot  Boniface  towards  the  lonely  tower  of 
Glendearg. 

Dartmoor  has  indeed  known  many  a  rid- 
ing and  many  a  gathering  which,  set  in  the 
wild  landscape,  might  well  claim  the  atten- 
tion of  any  artist  in  search  of  the  pictures- 
que. On  the  chief  heights  along  the  bor- 
ders beacons  were  set  up  in  times  of  danger ; 
and  the  men  of  the  neighbouring  parishes 
were  bound  to  keep  watch  and  ward  at  them, 
and  to  send  on  the  flame — 

*  Each  with  warlike  tidings  fraught,' 

so  as  to  rouse  the  lower  country.  When  the 
Armada  appeared  off  the  coast,  these  bea- 
cons were  ablaze  in  all  directions.  Again, 
during  the  Civil  War,  there  was  much  march- 
ing and  skirmishing  toward  the  edges  of 
Dartmoor;  and,  in  1646,  after  Fairfax  had 
advanced  from  Bovey  Tracey  to  Ashburton, 
he  despatched  a  brigade  across  the  moor 
from  that  place  to  Tavistock,  whence  they 
dislodged  the  Royalists.  The  march  was  in 
January,  and  cannot  have  been  without  dif- 
ficulty, since  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  Dartmoor  roads  at  that  time  were 
little  better  than  sheeptracks.  Gatherings  of 
more  peaceful  sort  took  place  from  time  to 
time  about  Crockem  Tor ;  on  whose  open 
summit  the  stannary  courts  were  anciently 
held,  and  where,  indeed,  they  were  opened 
until  a  comparatively  recent  time.  The 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries  was  some- 
times received  there  by  a  great  body  of 
West  Country  gentlemen,  with  their  fol- 
lowers; and  the  scene  on  the  open  moor 
must  have  not  a  little  resembled  that  at  some 
Icelandic  Thing  field. 

We  can  hardly  count  the  existing  convict- 
prisons  among  the  picturesque  '  circumstan- 
ces '  of  Dartmoor ;  yet  before  the  buildings 
were  occupied  as  they  now  are,  they  almost 
deserved  to  be  so  regarded.  They  were 
built  in  1806  as  prisons  of  war;  and  after 
the  release  of  the  prisoners,  by  whom  they 
were  filled  until  1815,  they  fell  into  a  state  of 
half  decay — the  granite  walls  became  darken- 
ed and  lichen-spotted,  and  the  open  courts 


were  again  covered  with  the  short  turf  of  the 
moor.  There  were  then  seven  distinct  prisons, 
enclosed  by  an  outer  wall  one  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  sixteen  feet  high.  Over  the 
entrance  were  and  still  are  the  words  *Pa^ 
cere  subjectis.'  At  one  time  more  than  10,- 
000  prisoners  were  detained  here— Kjhiefly 
French  and  Americans.  After  a  long  peri- 
od of  decay  and  neglect,  these  old  prisons 
of  war  were  converted,  in  1860,  into  prisons 
for  the  reception  of  convicts.  A  new  pri- 
son, arranged  on  the  latest  principle,  has 
been  built  within  the  last  twelve  months, 
and  the  old  ones  will  eventually  be  rebuilt 
on  the  same  model.  Convict  labour  has 
been  applied  with  much  success  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  portions  of  the  land  about  the 
prisons.  One  hundred  acres,  at  least,  arc 
under  tillage,  and  in  1871  1000  additional 
acres  were  added  to  the  prison  lands.  The 
number  of  prisoners  detained  here  is  abont 
1100^  the  net  annual  charge  for  which  be- 
ing about  36/. 

Whilst  the  way  prison  existed,  Dartmoor 
witnessed  much  marching  and  counter- 
marching of  troops,  and  was  on  one  occa- 
sion agitated  by  a  serious  riot  among  the 
prisoners,  after  which  guns  were  brought 
from  Plymouth,  and  placed  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  main  entrances  of  the  prison;  but 
she  has  never  yet  seen  such  a  military  dis- 
play as  will  shortly  take  place  along  the 
whole  of  her  southern  and  western  borders. 
For  a  grand  *  march  past '  there  is  perhaps 
no  ground  so  well  fitted  by  nature  as  Salis- 
bury Plain ;  but  in  so  far  as  a  picturesque 
frame  of  landscape  is  concerned,  Dartmoor 
may  claim  an  unquestionable  pre-eminence. 
The  background  of  lofty  and  rugged  tors 
will  set  off  the  camps  to  no  small  advantage, 
and  there  will  be  sundry  natural  watch-tow- 
ers from  which  the  whole  proceedings  can 
be  clearly  followed.  They  will  give  a  new 
'tradition,'  and  a  new  interest  to  the  dis- 
trict, while  they  can  in  no  way  interfere 
with  its  ancient  character.  May  that  long 
remain  unaltered,  and  in  the  words  of  a  De- 
vonshire *  maker': — 

*  Far  removed  be  the  day  ere  fashion  deface 
The  features  and  charms  of  this  primitiTe 

place! 
The  freehold  of  Nature,  though  rugged  it  be, 
Long,  long  may  it  flourish,  unsullied  and 

free; 
May  the  fox  love  to  kennel,  the  buzzard  to 

soar. 
The  tenants  of  Nature  on  rugged  Dartmoor.' 
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Aet.  VI. — 1.  Jeti  and  Earnest^  a  Collection 
of  Essays  and  Reviews,  By  G^eorge 
Webbe  Dasent,  Esq.,  D.C.L.  2  vok. 
London,  1873. 

2.  Inscription  Bunigue  du  Piree^  par  C.  C. 
Rafn  k  Copenhague,  1856. 

3.  Historia  Maraldi  Severi,  ex  vetere  Ser- 
mone  Latine  reddita,  operd  et  studio 
Sveinhjornis  Egilsonii  in  Islandid,  (In 
ibe  sixth  volnme  of  the  '  Scripta  Historica 
Islandomm,'  Hafnise,  1835.) 

Mb.  Dasent^s  book  i?hich  we  Iiave  named 
first  on  our  title-page  seems  to  us  to  have 
considerable  merit  We  can  laogh  with  his 
^  Jest,^  and  learn  a  great  deal  from  his  '  Ear- 
nest' As  to  the  first  we  must,  however,  ex- 
cept from  our  commendation  two  political 
squibs  of  great  personal  acerbity  and  very 
qaestionable  taste,  which  we  think  Mr.  Da- 
sent  would  have  done  well  in  not  reproduc- 
ing. We  can  with  far  more  pleasure  join 
him  in  his  lightsome  trips  to  the  Faroe  Is- 
lands and  the  Wildbad  waters.  As  regards 
his  *£amesty'  all  persons,  we  think,  must 
admit  that  he  employs  to  great  advanti^e 
the  large  stock  of  ancient  Scandinavian  lore, 
of  which,  in  several  former  publications, 
he  has  shown  himself  most  fully  possessed. 
We  have  found  him  all  through  that  rugged 
region  an  able  and  sure-footed  guide. 

Of  the  several  grim  trans-Baltic  heroes 
with  whom  Mr.  D^sent  makes  us  better  ac- 
quainted, there  is  certainly  none  so  striking 
— more  especially  remembering  his  close 
connection  with  our  own  history — as  the 
Harold  of  Norway,  whom  his  contempora- 
ries sumamed  Hafi,  that  is  *the  Tall;'  but 
whom  his  chroniclers  call  Hardrada— or,  as 
the  English  historians  have  made  it,  Harfa- 
ger,  that  is  *  the  Severe.'  We  design  with 
our  author's  aid  to  offer  to  our  readers  a 
sketch  of  his  remarkable  career.  But  here 
at  the  outset  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with 
Mr.  Dasent,  not  indeed  for  what  he  tells, 
but  for  what  he  has  left  untold  To  our 
minds  there  is  no  point  in  Harold's  life  so 
curious  as  his  unexpected  connection  with 
one  of  the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece; 
and  yet  this  story  is  dismissed  by  Mr.  Da- 
sent  in  only  half  a  sentence.  We,  on  the 
contrary,  shall  endeavour  to  detail  it  at  full 
length,  deriving  our  information  from  other 
sources,  and,  above  aH,  from  the  learned 
and  excellent  work  which  we  have  named 
as  second  at  the  head  of  the  present  article. 

When  Hterature  and  learning  first  revived 
ftniong  the  western  nations  of  Europe,  little 
or  noUiing  was  known  of  the  actual  state  of 
Athens.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1573  that 
Martin   Eraus  or  Crusius,  a  Professor  at 


Tubingen,  showed  some  curiosity  on  the 
subject.  He  contrived  to  open  a  communi- 
cation with  two  Greeks  residing  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  believed  to  be  men  of  learning. 
In  lus  own  letters  he  says  that  Athens  h&d 
been  described  to  him  as  totally  destroyed, 
and  occupied  only  by  a  few  fishermen's  huts ; 
and  he  desires  to  learn  whether  such  was  the 
real  fact  He  had  little  cause  to  congratulate 
himself  on  the  answers  he  received.  One  of 
his  correspondents,  Zygomalas  by  name,  told 
him  that  being  a  native  of  Nauplia  he  had 
often  visited  Athens,  and  admired  an  edifice 
on  the  Acropolis,  which  surpassed  all  other 
edifices,  and  this  edifice,  he  said,  was  the 
Pantheon !  His  second  instructor,  Simeon 
Kavasila,  referred  in  like  manner  to  the 
Parthenon ;  but  called  it  the  Temple  of  the 
Unknown  God  which  St.  Paul  had  mention- 
ed!* If  such  were  the  learned  men  of 
Greece  at  this  period,  we  confess  that  we 
should  have  liked  to  see  a  sample  of  the 
ignorant 

In  the  next  century  this  ignorance  as  to  the 
ruins  of  Athens  was  in  part  dispelled  by  some 
visitors  from  Western  Europe,  though  few  and 
far  between.  Chief  among  them  were  the 
fellow  travellers  Spon  and  Wheler,  the  one  a 
physician  from  Lyons,  the  other  an  English 

fentleman.  They  not  only  speak  of  the 
^arthenon  under  its  right  name,  and  with 
its  historical  antecedents,  but  have  given  us 
a  good  description  of  it  as  it  was  in  1675 — 
a  description  the  more  valuable  since,  in  a 
little  more  than  ten  years  from  that  time,  the 
glorious  building  was  shattered  and  in  part 
subverted  by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb  in  the 
Venetian  siege. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  Parthenon  that 
Spon  and  Wheler  describe.  Their  published 
travels  notice  many  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity; among  others  two  colossal  lions  of 
Pentelic  marble.  Better  judges  have  since 
pronounced  these  statues  admirable  works, 
in  the  highest  style  of  Attic  art  The  one, 
in  a  sitting  posture  and  ten  feet  in  height, 
stood  on  the  inner  shore  of  the  Pirseus 
harbour,  which  it  seemed  to  guard.  From 
that  statue  the  harbour  itself  derived  the 
name  of  Porto  Leone,  which  it  bore  ,among 
the  Franks  all  through  the  middle  a^  and 
down  to  our  own  times.  As  such  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Byron  in  « the  Giaour.'  The 
Greek  fisherman,  he  says — 

*  Though  worn  and  weary  with  his  toil 
And  cumbered  with  his  scaly  spoil, 
Slowly  yet  strongly  plies  the  oar 
Till  Port  Leone's  safer  shore 


♦Mart.  Crusius,  * Turco-GnBci®/ lib.  vii-Tep 
10  et  18,  ed.  1854.  ^  ^      lOOg IC 
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Receives  him  by  the  lovely  light 
That  best  becomes  an  Eastern  night* 


,  The  second  stathe,  also  of  Pentelic  marble> 
was  nearly  equal  to  the  first  in  point  of  art> 
but  far  less  good  in  point  of  preservation- 
The  travellers  of  1676  saw  it  on  its  original 
base,  a  little  outside  of  the  city,  near  the 
ancient  *  Sacred  Way.'  The  animal  is 
represented  as  couching  and  at  rest;  and 
Spon  says  that  he  felt  inclined  to  address  it 
in  the  following  words :  '  Sleep  on,  lion  of 
Athens,  since  the  Lion  of  the  'Harbour 
watches  for  thee.'* 

Twelve  years  years  later,  after  the  success- 
ful but  destructive  siege,  it  came  to  pass  that 
Moroani  at  the  head  of  the  Venetians  found 
it  requisite  to  retire  from  the  city.  Before 
he  went,  however,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
bear  away  with  him  some  memorial  of  his 
conquest  First  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  a 
magnificent  piece  of  sculpture  on  the  western 
pe(fiment  of  the  Parthenon,  representing 
the  car  of  Victory  with  horses  of  the  natur- 
al size.  And  this  he  gave  orders  to  remove. 
But  so  careless  or  so  clumsy  were  his 
workmen,  that  the  whole  group  was  thrown 
down  in  the  act  of  lowering  it,  and  shivered 
almost  into  dust  Si  ruppero  non  solo,  ma 
si  difecero  in  polverBj  writes  a  Venetian  Cap- 
tain, who  was  prcsentf 

Foiled  in  bis  first  object,  this  worthy  pre- 
cursor of  Lord  Elgin — 

*  Cold  as  the  crags  upon  his  native  coast 
His  mind  as  barren  and  his  heart  as  hard,' 

— next  betook  himseK  to  the  separate  statues 
of  lions,  in  and  about  the  city.  Of  these  he 
carried  off  three  to  adorn  the  Arsenal  at 
Venice,  and  from  the  spoils  of  Corinth  a 
fourth  was  subsequently  added.{  That  and 
one  of  the  others  also  are  of  lesser  size  and 
inferior  merit,  and  need  not  be  further  men- 
tioned. But  the  remaining  two — ^the  lion 
sejant  from  the  Pirseus,  and  the  lion  couchant 
fpom  the  Sacred  "Way — as  placed  before  the 
gate  of  the  Arsenal,  command  to  this  day  the 
admiration  of  all  lovers  or  connoisseurs  of  art 
If  it  were  not  for  the  three  centuries  that 
separate  the  life  of  Dante  from  the  removal 
of  these  monuments  to  Venice,  we  should 
certainly  have  assumed  that  the  great  Italian 
poet  had  in  his  mind  the  Lion  of  the  Piraeus, 
when  he  describes  in  lofty  strains  the  majes- 
tic repose  of  the  Mantuan  Sordello  : — 

*  0  anima  Lombarda, 
Come  ti  stavi  altera  e  disdegnosa ; 
E  nel  muover  degli  occhi  onesta  e  tarda  1 


Ella  non  ci  dtceva  alcuna  cosa. 
Ma  lasciavane  gir,  solo  guardando 
A  guisa  di  leon  quando  si  posa.^* 


*'  *  Voyages  de  Spon  et  Wheler/  vol.  il.  pp.  145 
eflTT,  ed.  1679. 
t  Leake's '  Topography  of  Athens,'  vol.  ii.  p.  87. 
X  Leake's  '  Topography/  vol.  i.  p.  371. 


Close  observers  at  Venice  must,  however, 
from  the  first  have  noticed  with  great  sur- 
prise that  the  statue  of  the  sitting  lion  bore 
around  each  of  its  shoulders,  and  in  serpen- 
tine folds,  the  remains  of  barbaric  insriptions. 
These  strange  characters  were  after  a  time 
recognised  as  Norwegian  Runes.  Still,  with 
every  effort  they  could  not  be  deciphered. 
They  had  been  much  defaced,  and  flattened 
at  the  edges,  in  great  part  it  would  seem  by 
the  effect  of  musket  balls,  the  inscriptions 
having  probably  been  used  as  marks  in  firing 
by  some  of  the  soldiery  in  Greece.  Many 
vnld  conjectures  were  put  forth  during  tens 
of  years  to  explain  how  the  Runes  of  Nor- 
way could  have  come  to  the  Piraeus  or  ap- 
pear on  monuments  of  Hellenic  art  It  was 
not  till  our  own  day,  however,  that  the  mys- 
tery was  solved. 

The  merit  of  this  remarkable  discovery 
belongs  wholly  to  the  late  M.  Rafn,  an  anti- 
quary of  Copenhagen,  distinguished  by  pro- 
found learning  and  many  ingenious  re- 
searches. When  at  Venice  he  tried  in  vain, 
like  all  his  predecessors,  to  decipher  the 
battered  Runes,  lie  could,  indeed,  make 
out  separate  letters  here  and  there,  but  not 
a  connected  word  or  still  less  a  connected 
sentence.  He  had  given  up  the  attempt  in 
despair  and  had  returned  to  his  native 
country,  when  as  it  chanced  a  large  stone 
was  laid  bare  at  the  village  of  Harrenstrup 
in  the  Isle  of  Zealand,  wfich  had  on  its  sur- 
face some  ancient  sculptures  or  rather 
scratches,  representing  ships.  M.  Rafn  went 
forth  with  several  friends  to  view  these  rude 
engravings,  but  found  them  so  nearly  effaced 
that  no  drawings  of  them  could  be  made. 
The  visitors  after  some  hours  of  noonday 
examination  relinquished  the  object.  Still, 
however,  they  lingered  near  the  spot  till  sun- 
set, when  previous  to  departure  one  of  the 
party  walked  back  to  take  a  last  look  of 
the  stone.  How  great  was  his  surprise  to 
find  that  the  lengthening  shadows  had 
brought  into  relief  the  slight  irregularities 
left  upon  the  surface  by  the  effaced  designs, 
and  enabled  their  outline  to  be  correctly 
traced. 

This  experience  was  not  lost  on  M.  Rafn. 
It  occurred  to  him  that  the  like  method,  if 
applied  to  the  Runes  from  the  Pirseus,  might 
be  attended  with  the  like  success.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  he  obtained  a  cast  in  plaster 
from  the  original  marble,  as  also  copies  of 
the  best  designs  that  had  been  taken.  These 
he  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  compari- 

*  *  Purgatorio/  canto  vi.  verse  61. 
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son  with  the  shadows  to  be  observed  both  at 
sanrise  and  sunset  upon  the  statue.  This 
was  in  December  1853.  M.  de  Bertouch,  a 
Danish  gentleman,  was  at  that  time  residing 
at  Venice.  He  undertook  to  observe  and 
note  the  shadows,  not  only  at  various  hours 
of  the  day  but  also  at  several  seasons  of  the 
year.  Selecting  the  most  favourable  of  these 
views,  M.  de  Bertouch  despatched  to  Copen- 
hagen two  large  photographs  of  the  double 
inscription,  in  which,  to  the  great  delight  of 
M.  Rafn,  many  of  the  vanished  letters,  and 
»)me  quite  clearly,  reappeared.  Thus  did  M. 
Rafn  find  himself  enabled  to  decipher  nearly 
all  the  words,  and  it  was  with  especial  pleas- 
ure that  ho  remarked  among  them  the  name 
of  a  chief  so  renowned  in  northern  story  as 
Harold  the  Tall. 


To  complete  or  to  correct  the  observations 
of  his  friend,  and  the  ideas  upon  the  subject 
which  he  had  already  formed,  M.  Rafn  once 
more  repaired  to  Venice.  *  At  last,'  he  says, 
*  I  have  attained  my  object,  and  can  offer  to 
the  public  an  almost  certain  interpretation  of 
the  Kunes, — a  result  which  at  the  outset  I 
was  far  from  expecting.*  Both  the  inscrip- 
tions are  in  serpentine  folds,  as  is  common 
with  the  ancient  Runes,  but  if  reduced  to 
straight  lines  that  on  the  lion's  left  shoulder 
is  as  follows.  We  transcribe  it  from  M. 
Rafn's  book,  with  this  explanation,  that 
where  there  are  but  faint  traces  of  a  letter 
he  has  printed  it  in  smaU  capitals,  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  uses  common  type  in 
the  few  places  where  he  had  nothing  beyond 
conjecture  to  guide  him. 


:  HAKUN  :  VAN  :  f>lR  :  ULFR  :  aUK  :  ASMuDr  :  aTIK  : 
AuRN:  HAFN:  I>ESA :  i>IR :  MeN :  Lagj^U  :  A: 
Uk:  HARADr:  HAfI  :  UF  lABUTA :  UPRAiStar : 
Vegna:  GRIkIAI>I^IS  :  VARt> :  DALKr  .  NallJuGR  : 
I  :  FiarI  :  LA|>UM  :  EGIL  :  VAR  :  i  :  FARU :  mi|>  : 
RAGNARi :  til  :   RUmanlU     ....    auk  :  aRMENTTJ  ; 


We  will  now  present  to  our  readers  this  in- 
scription literally  rendered,  observing  only 
that  in  our  English  version,  as  in  M.  Rafn's 
French,  the  names  are  given  in  accordance 
with  the  common  spelling, — 


'  Hakon^.  combined  with  Ulf,  with  Asmund, 
and  with  Orn,  conquered  this  port  [the  Pirasus]. 
These  men  and  Harold  the  Tall  imposed  [on  the 
inhabitants]  large  fines,  on  account  of  the  re- 
volt of  the  Greek  people.  Dalk  has  been  de- 
tained in  distant  lands.     Egil  was  waging  war, 


together  with  Ragnar,  in  Roumania  and  Arme- 
nia.' 

We  may  notice  that  these  chiefs  in  the 
Varangian  Guard  (as  we  shall  presently  show 
them  to  be)  who  possessed  themselves  of  the 
Piraeus  were  desirous  to  explain  in  this  in- 
scription the  absence  of  their  comrades.  The 
one  was  detained,  perhaps  as  a  prisoner,  in  a 
foreign  country;  the  two  others  were  in 
active  service  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire. 

We  will  now  give  the  inscription  from  the 
right  shoulder  of  the  lion, — 


:  ASMUDR  :  HJTI :  runAR  :  fISAR  :  i>AlR  : 
ISKir:  auk:  ]^uRLIFR  :  ^URhR:  AUK:  IVAr: 
at :  BON :  HaRADS  :  h AFa  :  fUAT  :  GRIKi AR : 
uf  :  hUGSA^u  :  auk  :  bAnaJu] 


Or  in  English, — 

*  Asmund  engraved  these  Runes  in  combina- 
tion with  Asgeir,  Thorleif,  Thord,  and  Ivar,  by 
desire  of  Harold  the  Tall,  although  the  Greeks 
on  reflection  opposed  it* 

It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  last  paragraph 
how  the  people  of  Athens,  fallen  as  they 
were  from  their  high  estate,  still,  where  they 
could,  resented  the  defacing  of  their  ancient 
monuments.  The  same  feeling  may  be 
traced  more  than  seven  centuries  later,  dur- 
ing Lord  Elgin's  depredations.  Thus  wrote 
Dr.  Clarke  to  Lord  JByron  in  a  note  subse- 
quently published : — 

"  When  the  last  of  the  Metopes  was  taken 
from  the  Parthenon,  and  in  moving  of  it  great 
part  of  the  superstructure,  with  one  of  the  tri- 


glyphs,  was  thrown  down  by  the  workmen 
whom  Lord  Elgin  employed,  the  Disdar,  who 
behejd  the  injury  done  to  the  building,  took  his 
pipe  from  his  mouth,  dropped  a  tear,  and  in  a 
supplicating  tone  of  voice  said  to  Lusieri,  riTio^  \ 
I  was  present.* 

Having  thus  intrepreted  the  Runes  from 
the  Piraeus,  we  will  proceed  to  sketch  the 
career  of  Harold  and  explain  his  connection 
with  the  revolt  of  the  Athenians.  Our  chief 
materials  are  derived  from  those  Sagas  of 
Iceland  which,  in  their  Latin  version,  we 
have  named  as  third  on  our  title-page. 

Harold,  the  son  of  Sigurd,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1015 ;  half-brother  of  Olaf  the 
Saint,  King  of  Norway.  Even  in  his  boy- 
hood his  heroic  spirit  is  extolled  by  the  Ice- 
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land  Saga.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age 
when  King  Olaf  was  about  to  engage  in  l£e 
decisive  battle  of  Stiklastad.  *  Let  my 
brother  keep  aloof,'  said  Olaf,  *  he  is  but  a 
child.'  Not  such  was  the  choice  of  the  young 
Prince  himself.  *  I  will  not  keep  aloof,'  he 
cried;  ^if  I  am  thought  too  weak  as  yet 
and  unable  to  wield  a  sword,  I  know  the 
remedy ;  let  my  hand  be  tied  fast  to  the  hilt, 
and  I  shall  be  found  among  the  foremost  1 ' 
In  the  battle  which  ensued  he  showed  all 
the  valour  he  had  promised ;  but  the  result 
was  most  disastrous :  King  Olaf  was  defeat- 
ed and  slain. 

Young  Harold,  grievously  wounded,  was 
borne  from  the  field  by  some  trusty  follow- 
ers, and  kept  concealed  in  a  cx>ttage  until 
his  strength  returned.  Next  spring  he  sought . 
refuge  in  Gardarika,  as  Russia  was  at  that 
time  called  by  the  Norwegians.  He  was 
kindly  cared  for  by  the  Grand  Duke  Jaros- 
lav;  and  in  due  time  became  enamoured 
of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  his  host  But 
when  he  pressed  bis-  suit  Jaroslav  proved  as 
flinty-hearted  as  any  father  in  a  modem 
novel.  *  Not  yet,'  he  said  ;  '  you  must  first 
do  some  high  deeds  in  warfare,  and  lay  the 
foundations  both  of  wealth  and  fame.' 

The  path  of  fortune  in  that  age  was  elear 
and  open  to  any  aspiring  youth  of  Northern 
race.  It  was  to  seek  service  at  Constantino- 
ple in  the  Emperor's  bodyguard — the  far- 
famed  Varangians.  Of  these  Varangians 
but  a  very  brief  account  is  to  be  found  in 
Gibbon,  Of  their  name,  which  perplexed 
the  early  critics,  Mr.  Dasent  says:  *  Var 
Anglo-Saxon,  woer,  from  which  the  word 
arose,  had  nothing  to  do  with  war.  It  meant 
oath,  a  promise  sanctioned  by  an  oath,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  might  be  considered 
only  as  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Sacramen- 
tum — the  oath  taken  to  the  colours  by  the 
Eoman  soldiers.' 

The  Varangians  of  the  Emperors  at  Con- 
stantinople might  be  compared  on  some 
points  with  the  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Popes  at 
Kome,  They  were  exclusively  northern, 
recruited  by  Norwegians,  Danes,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  their  numbers  are  computed  by  Mr. 
Dasent  as  varying  from  1000  to  2400  men. 
The  south-western  wing  of  the  palace  was  Re- 
served for  their  head-quarters,  and  bore  the 
Latin  title  of  JSxcuhitum.  Whenever  the 
Emperor  went  forth,  on  any  occasion  of  busi- 
ngs or  state,  it  was  their  special  duty  to  at- 
tend him,  armed  with  their  two  edged  Nor- 
wegian battle-axes.  To  them  also  was  as- 
signed the  important  post  in  that  land  of 
domestic  conspiracies,  to  keep  watch  at  the 
door  of  the  Emperor's  bedchamber. 

But  it  was  not  only  with  the  Emperor  that 
their  sphere  of  duty  fay ;  a  band  of  them  was 


frequently  despatched  to  the  armies  oa 
their  frontier,  even  in  the  Emperor's  absence, 
there  to  act  as  a  Corps  cTElite^  and  set  aa 
example  to  the  degenerate  Greeks  engaged  in 
the  same  service.  The  best  proof  perhaps  of 
their  prowess  lies  in  the  present  extenaon  of 
their  name.  Thus  writes  Mr.  Mounaey,  a 
recent  traveller  in  Persia,  and  the  author  of 
a  very  pleasant  book-  thereon,  which  is 
noticed  in  another  article  of  our  present 
number.     The  scene  is  at  Tabreez : — 

'  Riding  through  the  bazaar  on  ^e  moroioe 
after  my  arrival,  ever  and  anon  as  I  passed 
along,  I  heard  amongst  the  Babel  of  sounds 
and  street-cries  the  words  '*  Feringhee,  Fering- 
hee ;"  and  as  the  term  seemed  connected  with 
my  person,  and  was  the  only  one  which,  in  my 
ignorance  of  the  language  of  the  country,  had 
the  definite  form  of  a  word  to  my  ear,  I  nt- 
turally  asked  my  companion,  the  Consul,  what 
it  meant.  **  Stranger,"  was  the  reply.  "  AH 
Europeans  are  included  in  the  term."  As  I 
afterwards  found,  this  is  the  case  all  orer 
Persia.  The  educated  man  has,  indeed,  some 
vague  ideas  that  there  are  other  countries  tnd 
nations  in  the  world  besides  his  beloved 
and  glorious  Iran ;  he  knows  something  of 
Turkey,  of  India,  and  Arabia,  and  if  his  studies 
have  been  deep,  even  of  Yengidunya — "the 
young  world" — America;  but  for  the  masses 
there  is  in  Europe,  or  rather  westwards  of 
Constantinople,  but  one  land—"  Feringhistan," 
and  one  race,  that  of  the  "Feringhee."  The 
Varangians  came  from  that  land,  and  their 
prowess  or  notoriety  was  so  great  that  in  this 
ultra-conservative  of  countries  all  foreigners 
are  still  designated  by  a  corruption  of  their 
name.' 

Harold,  who  had  set  out  from  Russia,  and 
whom  we  have  left  too  long  on  his  way, 
reached  Constantinople  in  1033,  being  then 
eighteen  years  of  age.  He  had  shot  up  to  a 
giant's — or  at  least  a  hero's — size,  seven  feet 
in  height  at  the  very  lowest  computation. 
After  some  brief  interval,  he  and  his  atten- 
dants enrolled  themselves  in  the  Varangian 
Guard.  For  some  reason,  not  quite  clear, 
but  probably  to  conceal  his  connection  with 
Jaroslav,  he  suppressed  his  real  name,  and 
as  the  Saga  tells  us,  took  that  of  *  Nordbrikt,' 
which  he  continued  to  bear  through  the 
whole  of  his  Eastern  career.  No  wonder  if 
an  appellation  so  dissonant  to  Southern  ears 
should  not  be  commemorated  by  the  Byaan- 
tine  writers,  who,  indeed — and  we  suppose 
for  the  same  reason — scarcely  ever  mention 
a  Varangian  by  name.  The  Varangians,  on 
their  part,  made  strange  havoc  with  the 
Southern  appellations.  Thus,  the  great 
church  of  St  Sophia,  the  *  Hagia  Sophia'  ol 
the  Greeks,  became  with  them  *A^fiaif,' 
and  the  Hippodrome  *Padrein.'  Their  own 
quarter,  the  Excubitum,  or,  as  the  common 
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people  at  Constantinople  called  it,  *  Skuviton,' 
was  in  their  mouths  contracted  to  « Skift' 

The  stalwart  form  of  Harold,  his  un- 
daunted courage,  and  perhaps  also  some 
knowledge  or  suspicion  of  his  princely  rank, 
gained  him  almost  from  the  first  a  lead 
among  his  comrades  in  arms.  He  appeared 
to  no  less  advantage  in  the  games  of  football 
and  wrestling,  the  favourite  pastimes  of  the 
North,  which  the  Varangians  were  wont  to 
practise  after  their  musters  and  reviews ;  and 
on  one  of  these  occasions  he  attracted  in  an 
especial  manner  the  notice  of  the  Empress 
Zoe.  We  will  leave  the  story  to  Mr.  Dasent 
to  tell  in  part,  and  in  part  only, 

*  Then  when  the  games  were  at  their  height, 
and  some  played,  while  others  sat  round  m  a 
triple  ring,  and  amongst  them  Harold  *^  Nord- 
br^t,"  it  happened  that  the  Empress  and  her 
ladies  came  that  way,  and  stopped  to  gaze  on 
their  manly  forms.  After  admiring  for  a  while 
their  strength  and  skill,  the  Empress  cast  her 
ejes  on  Harold,  and  going  straight  up  to  him 
said,  *'''  Listen,  Northman !  give  me  a  lock  of  thy 
hair."  Harold's  answer  it  is  impossible  to  give 
....  but  the  reply,  though  coarse  and  rude, 
was  witty  and  quick,  and  all  laughed  that 
heard  it,  though  tbey  wondered  at  the  boldness 
ol  the  youth  who  thus  dared  to  turn  the  tables 
on  the  Empress,  and  did  not  spare  her  with 
his  biting  words.  Zoe  herself,  whose  taste 
could  not  have  been  over-nice,  seems  to  have 
been  little  shocked,  and  went  on  her  way, 
smiling  at  Harold's  words.' 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  this  tale  is 
not  recorded  by  the  Byzantine  historian  of 
the  period,  the  courtly  Cedrenus;  but  the 
Northern  Saga  states  it  in  all  its  native  rude- 
ness. 

Bat  it  was  not  at  Constantinople  that 
Harold  was  commonly  found.  We  read  of 
him  as  leading  forth  bands  of  the  brave 
Varangians,  sometimes  to  quell  the  revolt  of 
an  inland  pro\dnce,  and  sometimes  to  com- 
bat an  enemy  upon  the  frontier.  Several  of 
his  campaigns  and  sieges  against  the  Sara- 
cens in  Sicily  are  related  in  the  Saga,  but 
with  too  manifest  an  admixture  of  legend 
and  of  fable.  In  other  years  we  find  him 
warring  with  the  wild  tribes  in  Syria  or 
Armenia,  By  the  spoils  which  he  won,  and 
Uie  contributions  which  he  exacted,  he  soon 
amassed  considerable  treasure,  and  this  from 
time  to  time  he' transmitted  for  safe  custody 
to  his  Bussian  friends,  who  hoarded  it  faith- 
fully for  him. 

As  the  constant  companion  and  the  chief 
lientenant  of  Harold  in  his  various  campaigns, 
the  Saga  conmaemorates  Ulf — a  word  equiva- 
lent to  Wolf — the  same  whose  name  appears 
on  the  Runes  of  the  Pirseus.  Harold  had 
also  with  him — ^perhaps  even  in  the  East, 
but   more    probably   after    his  return    to 


Norway — one  of  the  Northern  Skalds,  Thio- 
dolf  by  name,  who  sings  his  praises  in  the 
barbaric  spirit  of  that  age.  Here  is  one  of 
his  strains : — 

*  Let  all  men  know  that  Harold 
Was  engaged  in  eighteen  fierce  fights 

Grreat  King !  tiiou  hast  stained  with  gore 
The  hungry  beak  of  the  eagle, 
And  the  wolf  that  followed  in  thy  track 
Has  ever  been  gorged  with  prey.' 

The  year  1040,  as  M.  Rafn  thinks,  may 
be  fixed  as  the  time  when  Harold  and  his 
followers  overcame  the  Athenian  insurgents, 
and  caused  the  Eunes  of  the  Piraeus  to  be 
engraved. 

Harold  was  at  Constantinople  in  the  spring 
of  1042,  when  there  occurred  one  of  those 
revolutions  of  the  palace,  so  frequent  in  the 
Byzantine  story.  The  Emperor  Michael, 
consort  of  Zoe,  had  died  three  months  be- 
fore, and  Zoe  in  compliance  with  his  last  re- 
quest, had  raised  to  the  purple  his  nephew, 
another  Michael.  The  new  Sovereign  showed 
his  gratitude  by  an  early  plot  against  his 
benefactress.  In  the  nigbt  of  the  19  th  of 
April  he  caused  Zoe  to  be  seized,  shaved  her 
head,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convent.  But 
next  day,  the  multitude  being  apprised  of 
the  event,  rose  in  arms,  shouting  aloud  for 
« Zoe  !  our  mother,  Zoe  I '  Harold  and  his 
Varangians  also  took  her  side.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  three  thousand  of 
the  people  are  said  to  have  fallen.  Their 
cause,  however,  at  last  prevailed.  The 
Varangians  broke  into  the  palace  to  search 
for  the  Emperor,  and  plundered  all  the 
treasure  they  could  find.  Michael  himself 
fled  to  a  monastery,  and  disguised  himself  in 
a  monk's  cowl;  while  Zoe  and  her  sister 
Theodora  were  proclaimed  joint  empresses. 
A  sentence  was  passed  that  the  fallen  Em- 
peror should  be  deprived  of  sight ;  accord- 
ingly he  was  torn  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
dragged  to  the  place  called  Sigma,  where 
his  eyes  were  at  once  plucked  out. 

The  Skalds,  or  Court  poets  of  Harold, 
and  of  course  his  constant  panegyrists,  could 
sing  in  after  years  how  *  the  mighty  leader 
tore  away  both  the  Emperor's  eyes,'  or,  in 
another  place,  how  *the  Prince  (Harold) 
won  yet  more  gold,  but  the  King  of  the 
Greeks  went  stone  blind  from  his  sore 
wounds.'  It  seems  from  such  expressions 
— ^this  is  Mr.  Dasent's  just  remark — as  if  the 
bloody  deed  had  been  done  with  Harold's 
own  hand. 

Other  thmgs  are  related  by  the  Saga  of 
Harold  at  Constantinople.  We  have  that  in- 
evitable scene  in  all  the  High  North  legends 
of  an  encounter  with  a  gigantic  snake  or  dra- 
gon in  a  cave.    We  have  some  love  passages 
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of  Harold  with  a  certain  Maria,  called  the 
niece  of  the  Empress  Zoe,  though  that  de- 
scent ill  accords  with  the  Byzantine  pedi- 
grees. All  these  tales  are  so  largely  inter- 
mingled with  fable,  that  the  slight  founda- 
tion of  fact,  if  any,  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned. 

In  1044  Harold,  having  completed  eleven 
years  of  service  in  the  east,  obtained  his  dis- 
charge and  went  back  to  Russia  with  a  band 
of  faithful  followers.  Embarking  at  Con- 
stantinople they  steered  up  the  Black  Sea, 
and  thence  up  the  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Don. 
As  they  sailed  along  Harold  was  moodily 
brooding  over  the  reception  that  might 
await  him  at  the  Court  of  Jaroslav — how, 
in  all  probability,  the  young  Princess  had 
forgotten  and  would  reject  him.  Full  of 
these  thoughts  he  copaposed  a  poem,  in 
sixteen  stanzas,  some  of  which  are  still  pre- 
served. They  are  all  on  the  same  model, 
and  all  in  eight  lines,  the  first  six  recounting 
his  exploits  and  accomplishments,  and  the 
last  two  as  a  refrain  anticipating  the  failure 
of  his  love.     Here  is  one  as  a  sample : — 

*  There  are  eight  things  that  I  know : 

I  can  write  a  poem  ; 

I  have  experience  in  riding ; 

I  have  often  practised  to  swim ; 

I  know  how  to  wield  the  long  pole ; 

Not  unskilled  to  throw  the  spear,  or  to  row: 

Yet  the  Maid  who  dwells  in  (xardarika. 

Adorned  with  golden  rings,  disdains  me.' 

Why,  when  Harold  began  by  boasting  of 
his  eight  accomplishments,  he  should,  in 
fact,  enumerate  no  more  than  six,  we  cannot 
undertake  to  explain.  We  can  only  suppose 
it  to  arise  from  the  cruel  necessities  of  the 
metre  which  limited  his  enumeration  to  ^six 
lines. 

Here  is  another  stanza  of  much  greater 
interest,  since  it  seems  to  bear  upon  the 
question  that  we  just  now  discussed.  These 
lines  we  derive  from  the  later  and  most 
careful  translation  of  M.  Rafn : — 

*  Neither  the  Maid  nor  the  Matron 
Can  deny  that  we  have  been 
One  room  at  the  burgh  in  the  south, 
Then  how  we  brandished  the  steel  I 
By  our  swords  we  laid  open  a  track ; 
A  memorial  is  there  to  record  it ; 
Yet  the  Maid  who  dwells  in  Gardarika, 
Adorned  with  golden  rings,  disdains  me.' 

This  phrase  *  burgh  or  borg,  in  the  south,' 
is  explained  by  M.  Rafn  aa  denoting  Athens, 
which  the  Norwegian  writers  call  Athenborg.' 
M.  Rafn  adduces  some  other  passages  to 
show  that  even  in  the  dark  ages  they  re- 
garded Athens  with  respect,  and  declared  it 
the  first  of  all  Grecian  towns.  In  like  man- 
ner M.  Rafn  contends  that  the  word  merkij 
which  we  have  translated  'memorial,'  and 


which  we  take  to  be  closely  allied  to  the 
German  merkmal,  refers,  in  all  probabilitr, 
to  the  Runes  engraved  upon  the  sides  of  the 
lion. 

To  the  same  effect  as  Harold's  stanza,  is 
one  by  his  Court-poet,  the  constant  extoUer 
of  his  exploits,  Thiodolf : — 

*  The  greed  of  the  wolves  was  appeased 
By  the  valiant  Chief  of  the  hosts, 
At  the  time  when  the  lances  were  brandished 
And  the  vanquished  sued  for  peace. 
Oft  has  he  gathered  great  spoU 
From  the  south  of  the  sea  by  his  sword, 
While  faint-hearted  men  kept  aloof : 
A  memorial  of  this  still  remains.' 

Here  the  Norwegian  word  is  not  merkiy 
but  minni,  which,  however,  is  said  to  bear 
exactly  the  same  meaning.  It  may  be  ap- 
plied not  only  to  monuments,  strictly  so 
called,  but  to  any  form  of  record,  whether 
fixed  or  movable.  Thus  in  the  Saga- the 
word  is  used  of  a  great  bell  which  Harold* 
when  reigning  in  Norway,  presented,  in  me- 
mory of  St.  Olaf  to  the  church  at  Thingvall 

We  may  add  that  if  Harold  and  his  com- 
rades designed  on  taking  the  Pirseus  to 
leave  behind  them  some  permanent  me- 
morial of  their  conquest,  there  was  scarce 
any  other  course  open  to  them  than  the  en- 
graving of  Runes.  Sculpture  was  out  of 
the  question  in  an  age  when  the  art  had  not 
merely  declined,  but  had,  it  may  be  sdd, 
expired. 

On  reaching  Eieff*,  where  the  Russian 
Sovereign  then  held  Court,  Harold  found 
that  his  apprehensions  had  been  vain.  He 
was  warmly  welcomed  by  Jaroslav,  and  per- 
haps more  warmly  still  by  his  first  love,  the 
Pnncess  Elizabeth,  whom  he  now  espoused. 
With  all  his  exploits  he  was  srill  bat 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  Henceforth  his 
thoughts  reverted  to  his  paternal  realm  of 
Norway,  where  was  peaceably  reigning  his 
nephew  Magnus  the  son  of  St  Olaf,  and 
himself  sumamed  the  Good. 

But  Magnus  the  Good  was  no  match  for 
Harold  the  Dauntless.  The  latter  landed 
in  Sweden,  gathered  around  him  a  band  of 
followers,  and  presented  so  formidable  an 
appearance  that  the  pacific  Magnos  quickly 
came  to  terms.  An  equal  partition  was 
agreed  upon.  The  two  young  Princes  were 
to  be  joint  Kings  of  Norway,  and  Magnus 
was  to  receive  one-half  of  Harold's  trea- 
sures. It  seems  doubtful  whether  in  any 
case  that  compact  could  have  long  endured. 
But  an  accident  brought  it  to  a  speedy 
close.  King  Magnus,  while  riding  at  fall 
speed,  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  in 
falling  struck  his  head  against  the  root  of  a 
tree,  and  from  the  wounds  which  be  then 
received  he  died.     ^^  GoOqIc 
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By  the  decease  of  Magnus  Harold  be- 
came sole  Sovereign  of  Norw^,  and  reigned 
as  snch  for  twenty  years.  The  harshness 
of  bis  mle  may  be  sufficiently  inferred  from 
the  surname  that  he  gained  of  <  Hardrada,' 
the  Severe.  He  was  still  upon  the  throne 
when  there  came  the  year  1066,  so  memor- 
able in  the  annals  of  Endand.  The  Crown 
being  grasped  by  Harold  the  Saxon  at  the 
death  of  Edward  the  C6nfessor,  a  confede- 
racy gathered  against  the  n^w  Ejng.  His 
own  brother,  Tosti,  fled  to  Flanders  and  im- 
plored the  alliance  of  Norway,  while  Wil- 
liam of  Normandy  was  preparing  his  forces 
on  the  coasts  of  France.* 

Harold  Hardrada,  ever  warlike  and  am- 
bitious, eagerly  closed  with  the  overtures  of 
Tosti.  The  two  chiefs  naade  common 
cause.  Early  in  September  Harold  ap- 
peared at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  with  a 
foroiidable  armament  of  three  hundred 
ships  of  war.  He  was  joined  by  some  sixty' 
Bail  from  Flanders,  under  the  command  of 
Tosti,  who  thereupon  did  homage  to  Har- 
old as  to  bis  liege-lord.  Ascending  the 
Homber  with  their  fleets  combined,  they 
landed  their  troops  with  little  or  no  resis- 
tance, and  in  a  battle  which  ensued  utterly 
routed  the  two  great  Earls,  Edwin  and  Mer- 
cer, the  brothers-in-law  of  King  Harold  the 
Saxon. 

But  scarcely  was  this  victory  achieved 
than  the  tidings  came  that  King  Harojd  the 
Saxon,  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces, 
was  marching  from  the  south  against  them. 
Tosti,  as  arrayed  in  arms  against  his  broth- 
er, felt  by  this  time  some  scruple  of  con- 
science, or  more  probably  perhaps  some 
mistrust  of  success.  He  sent  a  message  to 
King  Harold  inquiring  what  might  be  the 
conditions  of  a  peace.  The  result  has  been 
told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  a  passage  of 
*  Ivanhoe,'  as  follows.  It  is  condensed  from 
the  ancient  chronicles  with  admirable  grace 
and  spirit : — 

*"Ye8,"  said  Cedric,  **it  was  in  this  very 
hall  that  my  father  feasted  with  Torquil  Wolf- 
ganger  when  he  entertained  the  valiant  and 
unfortunate  Harold.  It  was  in  this  hall  that 
Harold  returned  the  magnanimous  answer  to 
the  ambassador  of  his  rebel  brother.  Oft 
have  I  heard  my  £ftther  kindle  as  he  told  the 
tale.    The  envoy  of  Tosti  was  admitted  when 

*  It  is  beside  the  purpose  of  the  present 
Bketch  of  Harold's  career  to  narrate  at  len^h 
1"8  invasion  of  England,  or  to  enter  loto  a  criti- 
^  examination  of  the  commonly  received  story. 
We  must  refer  our  readers,  for  these  points,  to 
Mr.  Freeman's  exhaustive  account  in  Lis  *  His- 
tory of  the  Norman  Conquest*  (vol.  ili.  pp.  327, 
foil.)— a  work  of  which  we  hope  to  give,  at 
some  future  time,  the  detailed  notice  which  its 
"nportance  deserves. 


this  ample  room  could  scarce  contain  the 
crowd  of  noble  Saxon  leaders  who  were  quaf- 
fing the  blood-red  wine  around  their  mon- 
arch.'* 

*The  envoy  of  Tosti  moved  up  the  hall  un- 
dismayed by  the  frowning  countenances  of  all 
around  him  until  he  made  his  obeisance  before 
the  throne  of  King  Harold. 

*  "What  terms,^  he  said,  "  Lord  King,  hath 
thy  brother  Tosti  to  hope  if  he  shoi3d  lav 
down  his  arms  and  crave  peace  at  thy  hands  ? 

' "  A  brother's  love,"  cried  the  generous 
Harold,  **and  the  fair  Earldom  of  Northum- 
berland." 

* "  But  should  Tosti  accept  those  terms," 
continued  the.  envoy,  **  what  lands  shall  be  as- 
signed to  his  faithful  ally,  Hardrada,  King  of 
NOTway?" 

*  "  Seven  feet  of  English  ground,"  answered 
Harold,  fiercely ;  "  or  as  Hardrada  is  said  to 
be  a  giant,  perhaps  we  may  allow  him  twelve 
inches  more." 

*The  hall  rang  with  acclamations,  and  cup 
and  horn  was  filled  to  the  Norwegian  who 
should  be  speedily  in  possession  of  his  English 
territory. 

*The  baffled  envoy  retreated  to  carry  to 
Tosti  and  his  ally  the  ominous  answer  of  his 
injured  brother.  It  was  then  that  the  walls 
of  Stamford,  and  the  fatal  Welland  renowned 
in  prophecy,  beheld  that  direful  conflict  in 
which,  after  displaying  the  most  undaunted 
valour,  the  King  of  Norway  and  Tosti  both 
fell,  vrith  ten  thousand  of  their  bravest  fol- 
lowers. Who  would  have  thought  that  upon 
the  proud  da^  when  this  battle  was  won,  the 
very  gale  which  waved  the  Saxon  banners  in 
triumph  was  filling  the  Norman  sails,  and  im- 
pelling them  to  the  fatal  shores  of  Sussex  ¥  * 

We  are  loth  to  mar  the  effect  of  this  fine 
passage  by  any  criticism  of  its  historical 
accuracy.  Yet  we  cannot  well  refrain  from 
observing  that  Sir  Walter  was  not  quite  so 
good  an  antiquary  upon  English  as  upon 
Scottish  ground.  He  has  here  -confounded 
Stamford  Town  in  a  corner  of  Lincolnshire 
and  on  the  river  Welland  with  Stamford 
Bridge,  about  seven  miles  east  of  York,  and 
on  the  river  Derwent.  It  was  at  the  latter 
place,  beyond  all  question,  and  on  the  25th 
of  September,  that  the  battle  was  fought. 
The  result  was  long  undecided.  Both  the 
Harolds  performed  prodigies  of  valour; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  fall  of  the  one  that 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Harold, 
King  of  Norway,  was  standing  firm  among 
the  foremost — ^wielding  we  may  suppose  his 
redoubtable  two-edged  battle-axe — ^when,  as 
Mr.  Dasent  relates  it,  a  stray  arrow  smote 
him  in  the  throat  under  the  chin.  The 
giant  frame  tottered ;  a  rush  of  blood  spirt- 
ed out  of  his  mouth,  and  Harold  Hardrada 
fell  dead.     Tosti  also  was  among  the  slain. 

How  vast  was  then  the  vicissitude  pro- 
duced by  so  few  weeks  I  The  Saxon  ban- 
ner supreme  at  Stamfojd  Bridge  on  the! 
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25tli  of  September,  and  stnick  down  for 
ever  at  Hastings  on  the  14th  of  the  next 
month  1 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Liberty,  Eqxmlityy  Frater- 
nity, By  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  Q.C. 
London,  1873. 

2.  Old-Fashioned  Ethics  and  Common- 
Sense  Metaphysics,  with  some  of  their 
Applications,  By  William  Thomas  Thorn- 
ton, Author  of  a  Treatise  *  On  Labour.* 
London,  LS'/JS. 

3.  Enigmas  of  Life,  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Fourth 
edition.     London,  1873.  >^  . 

4.  John  Stuart  Mill :  Notices  of  his  Life 
and  Work,  Reprinted  from  the  *  Examin- 
er.'    London,  1873. 

'Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity,  all 
over  again  !  it's  enough  to  make  one  sick !  * 
Such  was  the  exclamation  of  a  most  liberal- 
natured  old  gentleman,  within  our  hearing 
and  memory,  when  the  same  stale  watch- 
words of  Parisian  revolutionism  again  re- 
sounded in  1848,  which,  in  his  youth,  had 
frighted  our  isle  from  its  propriety  in  1792- 
3.  It  is  probable,'  said  Malthus,  *  that  if 
the  world  were  to  last  for  any  number  of 
thousand  years,  systems  of  equality  would 
be  among  those  errors  which,  like  the  tunes 
of  a  barrel-organ,  will  never  cease  to  return 
at  certain  intervals.'* 

It  is  a  noticeable  albeit  negative  tribute 
to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  the  late 
John  Stuart  Mill,  that  the  authors  of  the 
three  remarkable  works  before  us  have 
the  one  point  in  common,  that  they  each 
take  a  position  of  more  or  less  pronounced 
antagonism  towards  one  or  other  of  the 
most  prominent  doctrines — metaphysical, 
political,  or  economical — of  that  eminent 
thinker.  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  '  Liberty, 
Equality,  Fraternity'  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  series  of  assaults  upon  all  the  main 
positions  of  the  late  Mr.  Mill  on  every  rela- 
tion, normal  or  abnormal,  of  men,  women, 
and  communities.  What  is  singular  is  that 
he  espouses  Mill's  utiliarian  principle,  while 
combating  almost  all  Mill's  deductions  from 
it.  Mr.  Thornton,  on  the  other  hand,  bold- 
ly sets  up  an  anti-utilitarian  standard,  and 
not  content  with  challenging  Mr.  Mill  then 
living,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  as  an 
antagonist,  enters  the  lists  for  a  free  and 
gentle  passage  of  arms  with  Huxley,  Dar- 
win, and  Tyndall,  and  even  evokes,  to  do 
ghostly  battle  with;  the  sceptical  spirit  of 

*  '  Essays  on  Population/  book  iii.  c.  y. 


David  Hume.  Mr.  Greg  takes  exception  to 
Mill's  economical  teaching  on  the  Maltbu- 
sian  Population  principle — maintained  by 
him,  as  the  essential  foundation  of  all  sound 
economical  doctrine  that  can  be  addressed, 
in  their  own  interest,  to  the  working  classes. 

We  believe  that  we  shall  best  bring  out 
what  we  have  to  say  on  the  most  important 
topics  of  the  three  recent  publications  above 
cited,  by  reviewing  them  in  their  character 
of  critiques  of  the  leading  doctrines  of  Mill 
— of  the  moral  and  social  philosophy  of  his 
tractates  on  *  Liberty '  and  *  Utilitarianism ' 
— and  of  the  rigid  Malthusianism  which 
conspicuously  characterised  his  *  Principles 
of  Political  Economy.'  We  are  the  rather 
led  to  this,  because  the  *  Notices  of  his  Life 
and  Work,'  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form 
from  the  *  Examiner,'  offer  a  sort  of  chal- 
lenge to  all  who,  like  ourselves,  while  ad- 
miring his  intellectual  achievements,  con- 
sider his  doctrines,  so  far  as  a  permanent 
bias  and  direction  was  impressed  on  them 
by  his  early  training  and  associations,  any- 
thing rather  than  fitted  to  afford  safe  guid- 
ance, whether  in  morals  or  politics.  We 
would  speak  with  all  respect  of  the  late  Mr. 
Mill  personally.  A  man  who  had  the  moral 
courage  to  declare  spontaneously,  in  mature 
life,  his  change  of  opinion  from  the  conven- 
tionally popular  to  the  conventionally  un- 
popular side  on  such  a  question  as  the  Bal- 
lot, by  that  one  act  honourably  distinguished 
himself  from  the  herd  of  vulgar  politicians. 
Such  an  avowal  could  be  prompted  by  no 
party  tactic.  It  could  have  been  made 
from  no  other  motive  than  fidelity  to  honest 
conviction.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  Mill's  strenuous  and  persistent  advocacy 
of  what  has  been  styled  the  system  of  ^  *  pro- 
portional representation.'*  The  tribute  of 
respect  fairly  due  to  such  instances  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action  may  be  ac- 
corded irrespectively  of  coincident  or  con- 
flicting opinions  on  the  several  matters  in 
question.  It  is  the  distinction  of  having  an 
opinion  and  acting  on  it,  which  is  becoming 
a  rare  phenomenon  in  politics.  What  may 
weU  be  thought  the  worst  evil  of  democracy 
is  that  its  constituent  masses  think  in  herds, 
and  expect  their  delegates  to  let,  or  affect 
to  let  the  herd  think  for  them. 

The  first  political  schooling  of  Mr.  Mill 
was  *  after  the  most  straitest  sect '  Benthamite 
— ^that  is,  was  received  in  a  school  systema- 
tically adverse  to  all  powers  that  be,  and  con- 

*  Mr.  Bright  has  stigmatised  the  application 
of  the  principle  in  question  to  the  School  Board 
elections  as  *  the  miserable  sectarian  expedient 
of  the  cumulative  vote.'  We  are  led  to  infer 
that  the  party  he  seeks  to  propitiate  has  found 
it  inconveniently  just  in  its  working. 
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ident  in  the  creation  of  powers  hereafter  to 
fbj  philosophical  fiat.  lie  indeed  made 
igorous  efforta  in  his  manhood,  for  which 
le  deserved  all  credit,  to  shake  himself  free 
rom  the  sectarian  narrowness  of  the  school 
f  his  youth.  But  it  may  be  doubted  how 
ar  hifl  second  school — that  of  the  old  India 
louse — ^was  precisely  the  best  fitted  to  cor- 
ed, in  the  degree  desirable  for  an  English 
olitical  thinker  or  actor,  the  tendencies  to 
ihilosophical  absolutism  acquired  in  his 
rst  school — ^that  of  Queen's  Square  Place, 
lis  published  views  of  the  Irish  Land  ques- 
ion  in  particular  seem  to  us  a  sort  of  cross 
>etween  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Tippoo 
lahib. 

There  are  curious  points  of  parallelism,  as 

rell  as  of  contrast,  between  the  late  Mr.  Mill 

nd  his  most  uncompromising   critic,   Mr. 

Titzjanies  Stephen.     They  have  in  common 

iearless  freedom  of  speculation,  apt  to  shock 

fiaders  not  used  to  it     The  former  in  his 

Fouth  sat,  as  we  have  said,  at  the  feet  of 

bentham,  and  studied  under  the  stem  rule  of 

bis  father,  the  elder  Mill.     The   latter  we 

iould  conjecture  to  have  been  nursed  in  the 

ireed  of  Calvin,  or  *  the  patent  Christianity 

rf  Clapham  Common.'  *     The  manhood  of 

btb  would  seem  to  have  had  enough  to  do 

lo  shake  off  so  much  of  the  doctrinal  teach- 

ifig  of  youth  as  no  longer  fitted  its  maturer 

iDOTal  and  intellectual  frame.     But  to  have 

witgrown  Benthamism,  as  to  have  outgrown 

Dalrinism,  was  not  to  have  purged  the  soul 

rf  all  tincture  from  those  doctrinal  sources. 

Hie  indelible  impression  that  whatever  is, 

a  wrong,  in  law,  politics,  or  ethics,  was  the 

tamp  set  by  Benthamism,  aggravated  by  the 

mti-aristocratism    of    Mill    senior,   on  the 

bctile  mind   of    the   younger  Mill     The 

il^Protestant  logic,  which,  wherever  it  sees 

»t  an  Infallible,  sees  only  an  impostor,  is 

|je  trait  left  by  Calvinism,  or  something 

^te  it,  in  that  of  Fitzjames  Stephen.     But 

^€  differences   of  mental  temper  between 

«thor  and  critic  are  not  less  conspicuous. 

*Vith  all  his  speculative  daring,  there  yras  a 

"*t  of  gentleness  and  even  a  sort  of  timidity 

[the  temper  of  the  younger  Mill,  which 

^wed  themselves  in  maturer  years  in  at- 

"upls  to  reconcile  differences  between  con- 

^bg   social    creeds,   and  to   seek  allies 

K>ngst  all  enlisted  in  any  way  in  the  ranks 

social    progress.      But    Mr.    Fitzjames 

tephen  seems  to  prefer  enemies  to  allies  at 

any  time;    and  to  be  disposed  at  the 

Itset,  though  he   qualifies  his   sweeping 

Itences  in  the  sequel,  to  quarrel  with  pro- 

N  altogether,  and  regard  Liberty  as  a 

>ral  and  political  nonentity.     Mr.  MiU,  so 
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far  as  his  levelling  zeal  would  let  him, 
especially  in  his  later  years,  combined  the 
8uaviter  in  modo  with  the  fortiter  in  rcy 
while  Mr.  Stephen  would  seem  to  have 
taken  as  his  motto  fortiter  in  re,  fortissime 
in  modo.  His  bark,  indeed,  is  often  worse 
than  his  bite.  The  one  may  be  said  to  have 
been  almost  all  his  life  the  recluse  student, 
even  at  his  bureaucratic  desk  in  the  City 
solitudes  of  the  old  India  House,  and  not- 
withstanding the  subsequent  uncharacteristic 
episode  of  his  election  for  Westminster. 
The  latter  alternates  the  rdles  of  the  trenchant 
journalist  and  the  vigorous  advocate.  If  we 
might  venture  further  into  the  forbidden 
fields  of  personal  criticism,  we  might  find 
further  points  of  contrast  between  the 
'feminine  philosopher,'  as  Mill  has  been 
termed,  with  special  reference  to  his  fervid 
vindication  of  female  equality,  and  his 
vigorous  forensic  critic,  who  takes  Httle  pains 
to  disguise  from  the  fairer  half  of  the 
species  his  full  sense  of  that  masculine 
superiority,  mental  and  physical,  which  Law 
must  recognise,  in  order  that  Law  may  re- 
gulate. 

Looking  dispassionately  at  Mr.  Fitzjames 
Stephen's  critique  of  Mill's  book  on  *  Liberty,' 
we  are  reminded  of  the  quarrel  about  the 
colour  and  material  of  two  different  sides  of 
one  shield.  The  disputed  object  was  looked 
at  by  either  disputant  from  opposite  points 
of  view.  Mr.  Stephen  rests  his  case  on  the 
actual  course  of  things  in  this  fighting  and 
working  world.  Mr.  Mill  contemplated  an 
ideal,  for  the  better  realisation  of  which  he 
looked  to  the  future.  If  the  faculties  and 
perceptions  of  each  could  have  been  com- 
bined in  one — that  with  which  each  was  ac- 
complished completing  that  which  was  in 
each  lacking — a  more  comprehensive  political 
philosophy  might  certainly  have  been  formed 
from  the  combination  thsia  can  easily  be  ex- 
tracted from  either  of  the  two  separately. 
Mr.  Mill's  ideal  of  individual  liberty,  sub- 
jected to  no  restraint,  even  from  public  opin- 
ion, but  such  as  society  may  find  necessary 
for  its  self-protection,  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  correction  by  Mr.  Stephen's 
knowledge  horn  experience  of  what  sort  of 
thing  human  society  really  is;  while  the 
rou^  assertion  by  the  latter  of  ordinary  ways 
of  acting  and  tninking  might  have  been 
advantageously  tempered  and  qualified  by 
reference  to  some  standard  more  elevated. 
Where  Mr.  Stephen  does  good  service  is  in 
bringing  hard  facts  into  broad  and  clear 
view.  We  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his 
fundamental  position,  that  *  Power  precedes 
liberty.  Liberty,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  is  dependent  upon  power ;  and  it  is 
only  under  the  protection  of  a  powerful,  wejl* 
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organised,  and  intelligent  Government,  that 
any  liberty  can  exist  at  all.' 

*  Compulsion  in  its  most  formidable  shape 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale — the  compulsion 
of  war — is  one  of  the  principles  which  lie  at 
the  root  of  national  existence.  It  determines 
whether  nations  are  to  be,  and  what  they  are  to 
be.  It  decides  what  men  shall  believe,  how 
they  shall  live,  in  what  mould  their  religion, 
law,  morals,  and  the  whole  tone  of  their  hves, 
shall  be  cast  It  is  the  7'atio  ultima,  not  only 
of  kings,  but  of  human  society  in  all  its  shapes. 
It  determines  precisely,  for  one  thing,  how 
much  and  how  little  individual  liberty  is  to  be 
left  to  exist  at  any  specific  place  or  time.' 

In  another  page  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen 
says,  with  equal  truth : — 

*  War  and  conquest  determine  all  the  great 
questions  of  politics,  and  exercise  a  nearly  de- 
cisive influence  in  many  cases  upon  religion 
and  morals.  We  are  what  we  are  because 
Holland  and  England,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
defeated  Spain,  and  because  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus,  and  others,  successfully  resisted  the 
Empire  in  Northern  Germany.  Popular  pre- 
judice and  true  pohUcal  insight  agree  in  feeling 
and  thinking  that  the  moral  and  religious  issues 
decided  at  Sadowa  and  Sedan  were  more  im- 
portant than  the  political  issues.  Here,  then, 
we  have  compulsion  on  a  gigantic  scale  produc- 
ing vast  and  durable  political,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious effects.  Can  its  good  and  evil,  its  right 
and  wrong,  be  measured  by  the  single  simple 
principle  that  it  is  good  when  required  for 
purposes  of  self -protection,  otherwise  not  ? ' 

*  The  question,*  concludes  Mr.  Stephen,  *  how 
large  ought  the  province  of  liberty  to  be  ?  is 
resdly  identical  with  this:  in  what  respects 
must  men  influence  each  other  if  they  want  to 
attain^the  objects  of  life,  and  in  what  respects 
must  they^leave  each  other  uninfluenced  ? ' 

Undoubtedly  that  is  the  question.  Mr. 
Stephen's  objects  of  life  are  the  actual  ob- 
jects of  the  work-day  world.  Mr.  Mill's  ob- 
jects of  life  were  always  projected  into  the 
future— often  the  far  future.  His  main  ob- 
ject was  to  elevate  the  life  of  the  generality 
to  higher  conditions;  and  his  doctrine  of 
*  Liberty'  was  to  forbear  from  social  dis- 
couragement of  whatsoever  *  experiments  in 
living'  individuals  might  choose  to  try — 
how  eccentric  soever  such  experiments  might 
generally  appear  to  be.  With  this  object  in 
view,  he  recommended  society  to  restrain 
itself  from  putting  down,  even  by  the  farce 
of  opinion,  any  *  experiment  in  living,'  which 
should  not  take  the  shape  of  overt  acts  of 
war  with  legal  authority.  *  That  so  few  now 
dare  to  be  eccentric,'  he  said,  '  makes  the 
chief  danger  of  the  time.'  In  these  days  of 
the  International,  the  Commune,  Spanish 
and  Irish  Federalism,  lack  of  eccentricity,  at 
least  in  politics,  is  not  perhaps  the  malady 
with  which  the  World,  whether  Old  or  New, 
feels  itself  most  aflSicted. 


'  It  19  the  opinions  men  entertain  and  tk 
feelings  they  cherish,'  said  Mr.  Mill,  *req)ect- 
ing  those  who  disown  the  beliefs  tiiey  deem 
important,  which  make  this  country  not  g 
place  of  mental  freedom.*  This  country, 
then,  is  to  be  rendered  a  place  of  mental 
freedom  by  giving  full  freedom  to  eccentrics 
and  fanatics  to  *  express '  their  eccentricity 
and  [fanaticism,  while  refusing  to  the  sane 
and  sober  portion  of  society  any  correspond- 
ing freedom  of  bringing  its  condemnatory 
sentiments  to  bear  upon  such  vagaries.  Just 
see  where  society  would  be  landed  by 
'Liberty'  of  this  one-sided  sort  Do  not 
suppose  eccentrics  and  fanatics  are  of  i 
tolerant  breed  themselves;  if  they  invoke 
tolerance,  it  is  only  for  lack  of  power  to 
persecute.  Once  concede  unlimited  right  of 
insult  to  the  beliefs  the  mass  of  society  bold 
important,  while  refusing  society  all  right  of 
.expressing  its  sense  of  such  insults — a  large 
step  is  made  to  giving  the  insulters  in  the 
end  the  upper  hand.  U  nder  such  conditions, 
it  becomes  a  most  unequal  conflict  between 
society  on  the  one  hand  and  its  would-b« 
subverters  on  the  other — 

*Si  pugna   est    ubi  tu    pulsas,  ego    vapnk 
tan  turn.' 

But;,  what  is  most  to  be  noted  is  that  tb« 
very  principle  of  individual  liberty,  profe* 
sedly  asserted,  is  violated  by  this  unuateraj 
mode  of  maintaining  it  A  minority  is  U 
be  at  liberty  to  insult  all  that  a  majoritj 
holds  sacred.  A  majority  is  not  to  be  id 
liberty  to  resent,  the  insult  by  the  eqoallj 
free  expression  of  condemnatory  opinion  oi 
its  part  What  I  is  the  majority  not  compose^ 
of  individuals  as  well  as  the  minority  f  h 
the  liberty  of  the  many  less  entitled  to  es 
ercise  than  that  of  the  few  f  Then  it  would 
s«em  a  new  aristocracy  of  Liberty  is  to  b( 
installed  amongst  us,  in  which  fanatics  and 
monomaniacs  are  alone  to  have  full  swisf 
for  their  thick- coming  fancies,  while  the 
sane  and  sober  must  simply  ^  assist,'  in  tlu 
French  sense  of  the  world,  t.c.  stand  by  anc 
say  nothing.  Upon  what  extraordinary 
hypothesis  can  such  wondrous  conclu^oni 
be  founded?  Upon  the  hypothesis  ap< 
parently  that  whatever  is  is  wrong,  and  tha) 
all  things  stable  should  be  subverted. 

The  doctrine  maintuned  in  the  late  Mij 
Mill's  tractate  on  *  Liberty'  was,  in  brie! 
that  society  ought  in  no  case  to  permii 
itself  to  make  any  deterrent  demonstrations 
even  although  these  should  be  unenioreec 
by  legal  penalties,  against  anything  any  oi 
its  members  might  say,  or  write,  or  do-j 
except  for  the  single  purpose  of  direct  anq 
inmiediate  self-protection.  This  doctrine  U^ 
him  to  some  queer  conclu^ons  in  particular 
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ittes.    The  general  answer  to   it  is  well 
pen  as  follows  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen : — 

'  Criminal  l^slation  proper  may  be  regarded 
IS  unimportant  as. an  engine  of  prohibition  in 
jomparison  with  morals  and  the  forms  of  mo- 
ifity  sanctioned  by  theology.  For  one  act 
Vom  which  one  person  is  restrained  by  the 
m  of  the  law  of  the  land,  many  persons  are 
fstruned  from  innumerable  acts  by  the  fear 
if  the  disapprobation  of  their  neighbours, 
rhich  is  the  moral  sanction ;  by  the  fear  of 
moishment  in  a  future  state  of  existence, 
rhich  is  the  religious  sanction ;  or  by  the  fear 
i  their  own  disapprobation,  which  may  be 
iHed  the  conscientious  sanction,  and  may  be 
Jgarded  as  a  compound  case  of  the  other  two. 
Kor,  in  the  innumerable  majority  of  cases, 
Bsapprobation,  or  the  moral  sanction,  has  no- 
fciiig  whatever  to  do  with  self -protection.  The 
liigious  sanction  is,  by  its  nature,  independent 
I'M 

•The  morality  of  the  vast  mass  of  mankind 
B  simply  to  do  what  they  please  up  to  the  point 
It  which  custom  puts  a  restraint  upon  them, 
rising  from  the  fear  of  disapprobation.  The 
astom  of  looking  upon  certain  courses  of  con- 
bet  with  aversion  is  the  essence  of  morality, 
nd  the  fact  that  this  aversion  may  be  felt  by 
^  very  person  whose  conduct  occasions  it, 
fad  may  be  described  as  arismg  from  the  action 
i  his  own  conscience,  makes  no  difference 
Hiich  need  be  considered  here.  The  important 
*8mt  is,  that  such  disapprobation  could  never 
ptre  become  customary  unless  it  had  been  im- 

Eupon  mankind  at  large  by  persons  who 
elves  felt  it  with  exceptional  energy,  and 
itM)  were  in  a  position  which  enabled  them  to 
Mke  other  people  adopt  their  principles,  and 
iren  their  tastes  and  feelings.' 

Mr.  Mill  himself  furnished  an  instance  of 
ke  extreme  lengths  to  which  he  would  have 
teerted  his  principle  of  individual  liberty, 
»f  taking  under  his  philosophic  patronage 
I  poor  monomaniac  convicted  at  Bodmin  as- 
fe  in  1857  *for  uttering  and  writing  on  a 
^le  8ome  offensive  words  concerning  Chris- 
Jtoity.'  This  conviction  he  cited  as  a  more 
kan  ordinarily  flagrant  example  of  the  in- 
action of  legal  penalties  for  the  mere  ex- 
•fession  of  opinion.  Now,  the  counsel  for 
^  prosecution  in  the  case  in  question  (if 
je  recollect  right,  the  present  Attomey- 
rtneral),  published  a  statement  on  the  first 
ippearance  of  Mr.  Mill's  book,  that  the  man 
?ooley  was  not  punished  for  the  expression 
^  opinion,  but  for  the  commission  of  a 
wblic  nuisance  by  scrawling  the  most  out- 
*geou8  blasphemies  on  every  gate-post  and 
fcad  wall  in  his  neighbourhood,  with  the 
^resumptive  intention  of  insulting  public 
celing  and  defying  public  decency.  The 
sounsel  asked  for  a  conviction  on  the  ground 
>f  that  offensive  intention,  and  the  jodge 
!J»arged  the  jury  that  on  no  other  ground 
»ould  they  be  justified    in    giving    their 
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verdict  against  the  prisoner.  Upon  that 
ground  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  accordingly 
given,  but  the  convict  was  soon  after  released 
from  prison  as  of  unsound  mind.  Now,  here 
was  an  extreme,  by  Mr.  Mill  singled  out  as 
an  exemplary,  instance  of  that  eccentricity 
in  opinion  and  conduct  which  he  regarded 
as  highly  to  be  encouraged  in  these  days  of 
tame  and  abject  conformity. 

There  is,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  pervading 
contradiction  in  the  late  Mr.  MUl's  *  Liberty  ' 
doctrine — a  contradiction  honourable  to  his 
sincere  consideration  for  individual  liberty, 
if  inconsistent  with  through-going  adhesion 
to  the  formula  of  his  old  Gamaliel,  Bentham. 
Prepossessed  with  that  formula — *  greatest 
happiness  of  greatest  number' — solicitous  (if 
we  may  borrow  the  happy  expression  of  Mr. 
Stephen)  to  see  equal  *  rations  of  happiness ' 
served  out  to  all  the  world  and  his  wife — 

*  every  one  to  count  for  one,  no  one  for 
more  than  one,'  Mr.  Mill  showed  himself, 
nevertheless,  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
and  difficulty  of  preserving  somehow  some- 
thing of  individual  force  and  freedom  from 
the  Argus  eyes  and  Briareus  hands  of  a 

*  tyrant  majority.' 

Shall  we  finally  conclude  with  Mr.  Fitz- 
james Stephen,  that  all  *  discussions  about 
Liberty  are,  in  truth,  discussions  about  a 
negation;'  that  all  *  attempts  to  solve  the 
problems  of  government  and  society  by  such 
discussions  are  like  attempts  to  discover 
the  nature  of  light  and  heat  bv  inquiries 
into  darkness  and  cold ;'  and,  lastly,  that 
'  enthusiasm  about  Liberty  is  altogether 
thrown  away  ? '  Enthusiasm  about  anything 
may,  of  course,  be  wrongly  directed;  but, 
surely,  the  sense  of  freedom  is  something 
more,  by  the  common  consent  of  mankind,* 
than  that  of  a  negation.  Liberty  may  not 
have  been  clearly  traced  to  its  true  sources, 
or  correctly  defined  in  its  indispensable  con- 
ditions by  Mr.  Mill.  But  to  a  critic,  whose 
forte  should  lie  in  discrimination  more  than 
Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen's  does,  that  would  be 
no  reason  for  regarding  Liberty  jtself  as  a 
moral  and  social  nonentity. 

It  may  be  admitted,  indeed,  that  liberty 
is  a  matter  of  feeling  rather  than  of  specific 
fact ;  but  we  should  not,  therefore,  conclude 
it  the  less  fit  a  subject  of  disquisition  or 
enthusiasm.  The  sense  of  freedom  is  the 
sense  of  exemption  from  arbitrary  authority  ; 
and  what  seems  to  us  its  source  and  indis- 
pensable condition  is  individual  conscious- 
ness of  actual  or  potential  participation  in 
the  governing  power  of  the  community. 
The  sense  of  such  participation — ^actual,  or, 
as  we  said,  potential — ^is  not  necessarily 
dependent  on  anv  particular  form  of  rule. 
There  might  be  tept  alive  in  feudal  servi-  Z 
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tude  itself,  as  Burke  said,  *  the  spirit  of  an 
exalted  freedom.'  The  humblest  clansman 
of  the  proudest  Highland  chief  felt  himself 
and  his  claymore  essential  constituents  of 
the  military  power  of  the  head  of  his  clan, 
and,  in  contributing  to  maintain  that  power, 
might  have  the  full  feeling  of  liberty — ^that 
is  to  say,  of  spontaneous  unconstrained 
action.  The  actual  possession,  or  facility  of 
attainment,  of  the  elective  franchise,  gives 
the  humblest  British  subject  or  American 
citizen  a  sense  of  political  power  which 
would  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  on  any 
adequate  provocation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  subject  of  a  ruler  who  has  made  himself 
absolute  by  grace  of  bayonet  and  bullet,  or 
of  a  foreign  sovereignty,  like  that  of  Russia 
in  Poland,  so  long  as  the  native  despotism 
or  the  foreign  domination  lasts,  cannot  easily 
cheat  himself  into  the  notion  that  he  him- 
self has  any  share  in  the  governing  power, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  have  that  contented 
sefise  of  liberty  which  alone  makes  safe 
subjects.  Such  alone  can  be  those  who 
feel  themselves  partners,  albeit  sleeping  part- 
ners, in  the  political  firm.  When  England, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  went  to  war  with  Russia 
in  1854,  she  did  so  on  the  impulse  of  her 
voting  or  unvoting  millions  who  hated  the 
Czar  for  his  iron  rule  in  Poland,  and  for  his 
aid  to  Austria  to  maintain  hers  in  Hungary. 
When  the  American  North,  wisely  or  un- 
wisely, made  war  with  the  South,  she  did  so 
on  the  like  popular  impulse.  Those  wars 
were  wars  of  national  feeling  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  therefore  their  vicissitudes  endan- 
gered the  governing  party  in  neither  coun- 
try. But  when  Napoleon  the  Third  made 
his  crusade  in  Mexico,  he  acted  on  no  im- 
pulse but  his  own,  and  had  no  voluntary 
national  force  to  fall  back  upon.  Liberty 
must  be  somethingy  however  unregarded  in 
imperial  calculation  of  forces,  for  its  pre- 
sence or  absence  to  make  all  the  difference 
in  the  degree  of  persistency  with  which  ex- 
ternal enterprises  can  be  carried  out,  in  the 
teeth  of  reverses,  or  malcontent  spirits  made 
partakers  in  the  benefits  of  national  institu- 
tions, in  spite  of  their  too  manifest  disposi- 
tion— e.  g,  in  Ireland — ^to  use  them  no  other- 
wise as  weapons  of  hostility  to  the  very 
power  that  imparts  them. 

On  one  subject  Mr.  Mill's  memory  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  all  the  honours  which  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  that  famous  medieval 
Master- Singer,  sumamed  *  Frauenloh^  whom 
the  grateful  female  subjects  of  his  poetical 
panegyrics  carried,  it  is  said,  to  the  grave 
with  their  own  arms,  rained  tears  over  the 
tomb  in  which  they  laid  him,  and,  it  is  added, 
poured  so  much  wine  also  over  it,  that  they 
flooded  the  church. 


There  are  two  questions  about  women's 
rights  which  are  very  distinct,  but  which 
have  been  a  good  deal  confused  by  Mr.  Mill 
and  his  female  clients,  who  contend  for 
those  rights.  The  first,  which  never  should 
have  been  any  question  at  all,  is  whether  the 
legal  nullity  of  women,  under  the  old  Roman 
and  the  old  feudal  law,  should  be  the  legal 
doctrine  of  days  of  more  advanced  civilisa- 
tion. That  women  have  an  equal  right  with 
men  to  recognition  as  persons,  and  to  every 
civil  right  following  on  that  recognition,  is 
no  longer  likely  to  be  disputed  in  any  quar- 
ter. But  another  and  larger  question  has 
been  included  in  that  of  "Women's  Rights. 
That  question  is  whether  marriage  involves, 
or  does  not  involve,  a  subjection  of  Woman 
to  Man,  which  is  natural  and  necessary,  not 
legal  and  artificial  in  its  origin.  WTiether, 
in  short,  the  proverb  that  when  two  ride  on 
one  horse  one  must  ride  behind,  is,  or  is 
not,  the  best  and  briefest  expression  of  liie 
natural  and  irrepealable  law  of  marriage. 

If  we  were  to  state  frankly  what  we  be- 
lieve firmly  to  be  the  real  views  of  the  sex 
represented  as  aggrieved  in  this  matter,  we 
should  say  that  what  they  chiefly  feel  they 
have  to  complain  of,  is  rather  the  prevailing 
deficiency  than  the  prevailing  excess  of  the 
sort  of  subjection  wnich  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion draws  after  it.  There  are  r^ly  too 
many  women  for  whom  the  artificial  circum- 
stances of  our  times  do  not  provide  occupa- 
tion of  the  sort  most  congenial  to  their  sex. 
Whatever  independent  occupations  the  dis- 
tinctive delicacy  of  female  organisation 
affords  wonjen  a  prospect  of  following  with 
success,  ought  to  be,  and  will  be,  thrown 
open  to*  them.*     But  here  we  are  met  on 


*  How  much  the  division  of  labour  between 
men  and  women  is  matter  of  convention  and 
usage — and  therefore,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  the 
concurrent  convenience  of  both  parties — ^how 
little  of  law — we  might  dte  many  instances,  and 
shall  be  content  with  one  from  the  autobiogra- 
pliy  of  Madame  Schopenhauer,  who  was  the 
wife  of  a  Dantzic  merchant,  and  who  de8cri1)e8 
as  follows  the  recollections  of  her  youth  of  the 
female  business-habits  she  found  prevailing  at 
Brussels  just  before  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789. 

'  I  was  most  of  all  surprised  at  the  intimate 
knowledge  the  ladies  had  of  the  business  tran- 
sactions of  the  house;  they  seemed,  indeed, 
better  informed  on  these  subjects  than  the  nomi- 
nal head  of  the  firm ;  and  in  all  conversations 
about  their  commercial  affairs  with  Schopen- 
hauer, I  observed  that  the  husbands  genendly 
sat  by  in  silence.  The  wives  of  the  first  bankers 
usually  spent  the  forenoon  in  the  oounting-hoase, 
richly  dressed,  and  surrounded  by  their  grown- 
up daughters,  who  discharged  the  duties  of 
cashiers.  There  they  sat,  in  a  place  somewhat 
apart,  whence  they  could  see  all  that  passed ; 
writing,  (dictating,  casting  accounts,  receiving 
all  strangers  who  came  in,  calculating  the  couise 
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the  threshold  by  the  Darwinian  principle  of 
Natural  Selection.  Tlie  earliest,  we  believe, 
and  ablest  championess  of  '  tbe  Bights  of 
Woman,'  Mary  WoUstonecraft,  frankly  ad- 
mitted what  Mr.  Mill  and  his  female  follow- 
ers have  ignored  or  disputed — viz.  a  supe- 
riority in  physical,  involving  a  certain  supe- 
riority of  mental  strength  in  men.  Th'iB 
natural  aristocracy  of  Man  overWoman-r— 
of  sexual  strength  over  sexual  weakness— 
this  natural  incapacity  of  Woman  to  become 
the  rival  and  competitor,  however  well  fitted 
to  be  tbe  partner  and  helpmate  of  Man,  no 
legislative  assertion  of  the  equality  of  the 
sexes,  an  equality  which  does  not  exist,  can 
alter.  Women,  as  a  body,  perfectly  well 
know  this ;  as  a  body,  women  will  never 
agitate  for  universal  admission  to  equal  and 
similar  functions  with  the  stronger  sex,  for 
which  there  is  already  scramble  enough 
among  that  ^x,  and  for  which  the  nominal 
licence  of  tbe  weaker  to  scramble  with  the 
stronger  can  never  be  more  than  the  empty 
aspiration  of  stray  philosophers,  male  or 
female,  who  understand  neither  sex. 

Most  women  desire,  a  majority  of  women 
obtain,  a  partnership  for  life  with  some  in- 
dividual of  the  stronger  sex.  Now  when  a 
partnership  comes  to  be  formed  for  life,  it 
is  clear  that  the  party,  in  whose  special  inte- 
rest that  lifelong  duration  is  stipulated,  nmst 
accept  the  terms  on  which  alone  a  lifelong 
partnership  can  be  agreed  to  by  the  party 
who  has  lefss  apparent,  though  not  perhaps 
less  real,  interest  in  its  formation.  A  com- 
mittee or  parliament  of  strong-minded 
women  might  draw  up  terms  for  marriage 
contracts,  which  should  formally  abolish 
the  conjugal  subjection,  and  vindicate  the 
conjugal  equality  of  women.  The  only 
consequence  would  be  that  men  would  be 
uncommonly  shy  of  entering  into  female 
partnership  for  life  on  such  conditions. 
Strong-minded  females  might  rejoin,  *We 
do  not  want  to  form  life  partnerships.'  We 
can  only  appeal  to  ladies  less  strong-minded, 
whether  partnerships  terminable  at  will  would 
suit  their  taste. 

*  Marriage,'  says  Mr.  Fitzjaraes  Stephen,  *  is 
one  of  the  subjects  with  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  both  for  law  and  morals  to  deal  in 
some  way  or  other.  All  that  I  need  consider 
in  reference  to  the  present  purpose  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  laws  and  moral  rules  wnich 
relate  to  it  should  regard  it  as  a  contract  be- 
tween equals,  or  as  a  contract  between  a  stronger 


of  exchange,  and  counting  out  to  them  the  cash 
they  were  to  receive.  Thus  things  were  done 
fifty  years  ago ;  it  struck  me  as  being  a  strange 
arrangement,  and  one  which  I  did  not  admire. 
Time  and  circumstances  have  greatly  altered  it 
since.' 


and  a  weaker  person,  involving  subordinatiou 
for  certain  purposes  on  the  part  of  the  weaker 
to  the  stronger.  I  say  that  a  law  which  pro- 
ceeded on  the  former  and  not  on  the  latter  of 
these  views  would  be  founded  on  a  totally  false 
assumption,  and  would  involve  cruel  injustice 
in  the  sense  of  extreme  general  inexpediency, 
especially  to  women.  If  the  parties  to  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  are  to  be  treated  as  equals,  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  the  inference  that  mar- 
riage, like  other  partnerships,  may  be  dissolved 
at  pleasure.  The  advocates  of  women's  rights 
are  exceedingly  shy  of  stating  this  plainly. 
Mr.  Mill  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  book  *'  On 
the  Subjection  of  Women,"  though  in  one  place 
he  comes  very  near  to  saying  so ;  but  it  is  as 
clear  an  inference  from  his  principles  as  any- 
thing can  possibly  be,  nor  has  he  ever  dis- 
avowed it  If  this  were  the  law,  it  would 
make  women  the  slaves  of  their  husbands.  A 
woman  loses  the  qualities  which  make  her 
attractive  to  men  much  earlier  than  men  lose 
those  which  make  them  attractive  to  women. 
The  tie  between  women  and  young  children  is 
generally  far  closer  than  the  tie  between  them 
and  their  fathers.  A  woman  who  is  no  longer 
youn^,  and  who  is  the  mother  of  children, 
would  thus  be  absolutely  in  her  husband's 
power,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  if  he  might  put 
an  end  to  the  marriage  when  he  pleased.  This 
is  one  inequality  in  the  position  of  the  parties 
which  must  be  recognised  and  provided  for  be- 
forehand, if  the  contract  is  to  be  for  their  commoivt 
good-  A  second  inequality  is  this :  when  a  man 
marries,  it  is  generally  because  he  feels  himself 
established  in  life.  He  incurs,  no  doubt^  a< 
good  deal  of  expense,  but  he  does  not  in  any 
degree  impair  his  means  of  earning  a  living. 
When  a  woman  marries  she  practically  re. 
nounces  in  all  but  the  rarest  cases  the  possibi- 
lity of  undertaking  any  profession  but  one,  and 
the  possibility  of  carrying  on  that  one  profes- 
sion in  the  society  of  any  man  but  one.  Here 
is  a  second  inequality.  It  would  be  easy  to 
mention  others  of  the  deepest  importance  ;  but 
these  are  enough  to  show  that  to  treat  a  con- 
tract of  marriage  as  a  contract  between  persons 
who  are  upon  an  equality  in  regard  of  strength, 
and  power  to  protect  their  interest,  is  to  treat 
it  as  being  what  it  notoriously  is  not' 

Nine-tenths  of  thinking  women  would, 
we  are  convinced,  acquiesce  in  Mr.  Fitz- 
james  Stephen's  statement,  that  the  ties  of 
marriage,  as  hitherto  maintained  in  civilised 
communities,  are  essentially  protective  of 
female  weakness  against  male  recklessness, 
and  that  the  freedom  claimed  for  both  sexes 
from  the  generally  indissoluble  obligation  of 
those  ties  would  be  freedom  for  the  stronger 
at  the  cruel  cost  of  the  weaker  sex. 

Turning  to  Mr.   Thornton's  volume   on 

*  Old-FasMoned  Ethics  and  Common-Sense 
Metaphysics,'  we  may  begin  with  an  anec- 
dote of  the  late  Mr.  Mill's  reception  of  it  (the 
work  was  published  shortly  before  his  death), 
which  we  find  given  by  the  Editor  of  the 

*  Notices  of  his  Life  and  Work.'      *We 
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were  speaking,'  says  that  gentleman,  *  of 
Mr.  Thornton's  recently  publ^hed  Old-Fash- 
ioned  Ethics  and  Common-Sense  Metaphy- 
sics, when  I  remarked  on  Mr.  Mill's  wide 
divergence  from  most  of  the  views  contain- 
ed in  it'  *  Yes,'  he  replied,  *  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  something  on  which  to  differ  from 
Thornton.'  This  something,  which  it  was 
pleasant  to  find  on  which  to  differ,  was  no- 
thing less  than  the  whole  foundation  and 
sanctions  of  religion  and  morals.  But  Mill 
had  large  philosophical  tolerance  where  he 
had  political  or  social  sympathies.  He  was 
agreed  with  Mr.  Thornton  about  peasantr 
proprietorship,  and  about  that  remarkable 
piece  of  statistics  in  its  favour  which  we 
took  occasion,  in  a  former  number,  to  re- 
duce to  it«  real  value  as  fact — that  *tke 
agriculture  of '  Guernsey  and  Jersey  *  main- 
tains, besides  cultivators,  non-agricultural 
populations,  respectively,  four  or  five  times 
as  dense  as  that  of  Britain ! ' 

Mill,  according  to  the  Editor  of  the 
above-cited  Notices,  *  had  no  other  creed,  or 
dogma,  or  gospel,  than  Bentham's  axiom, 
^'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  *  Mr.  Thornton  with  an  acute  per- 
ception which  we  find  in  many  parts  of  his 
book,  of  the  confusion  introduced  by  large 
and  loose  phrases  in  moral  discussions,  ob- 
serves as  follows  on  the  ambiguity  o£  this 
Benthamic  axiom,  which,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
the  sole  future  gospel  of  the  Gentiles: — 

*The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  ma^  mean  either  the  largest  total  of 
happiness  m  which  the  largest  number  of 
those  concerned  can  participate,  or  a  still  lar- 
ger total,  which,  if  some  of  the  possible  parti- 
<npants  are  excluded,  would  be  divisible 
Among  the  remainder.  The  largest  aggregate 
of  happiness  attainable  by  any  or  by  all  con- 
cerned means  the  largest  simi  total  absolutely, 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  partici- 
pants. Writers  on  Utilitarianism  seem  to 
have  sometimes  the  first,  sometimes  the  se- 
cond, of  these  totals  in  view,  but  more  fre- 
.quently  the  second  than  the  first' 

It  is  a  markworthy  fact,  which  however 
we  nowhere  remember  to  have  seen  remark- 
ed, that  Bentham  himself,  in  his  later  years 
l)ex;amo  distrustful  of  his  own  famous  for- 
mula. 'In  the  later  years  of  Bentham's 
life,'  says  his  literary  executor,  the  late  Sir 
John  Bowring,  *the  phrase  "greatest  hap- 
piness of  the  greatest  number"  appeared,  on 
A  closer  scrutiny,  to  be  wanting  in  that 
clearness  and  correctness  which  had  origi- 
nally recommended  it  to  his  notice  and 
adoption.'  The  following  was  the  old  man's 
quamt  expression  of  tardy  resipiscence  on 
that  point : — 

'  Be  the  community  in  question  what  it 


may,  divide  it  into  two  unequal  parts;  call 
one  of  them  the  majority,  the  other  the  mino- 
rity. Number  of  the  majority  suppose  2001, 
number  of  the  minority  2000.  Suppose,  in 
the  first  place,  the  stoch  of  happiness  [what  a 
conception  of  happiness  as  a  stock,  divisible 
by  authority  into  coupons  /].  Take  now  from 
every  one  of  the  2000  his  share  of  happinest^ 
and  divide  it  anyhow  among  the  2001 ;  instead 
of  augmentation,  vast  is  ^e  diminution  you 
will  find  to  be  the  result  At  the  outset, 
place  the  4001  in  a  state  of  perfect  equality 
in  respect  of  the  means,  or  say,  instruments  of 
happiness;  every  one  of  them  in  a  state  of 
equal  liberty ;  every  one  independent  of  every 
other ;  every  one  of  them  possessing  an  equal 
portion  of  money  or  money's  worth.  In  this 
state  it  is  that  you  find  them.  Taking  in 
hand  now  your  2000,  reduce  them  to  a  state 
of  slavery,  and,  no  matter  in  what  proportion 
of  the  slaves  thus  constituted,  divide  the 
whole  number,  with  their  property,  among 
your  2001.  The  operation  performed— of  the 
happiness  of  what  number  will  an  augmenta- 
tion be  the  result  ?  The  question  answers  it- 
self.'♦ 

That  the  old  philosopher  put  the  ques- 
tion to  himself  did  credit  to  his  candour. 
But  what  becomes  of  Benthamism,  shorn  of 
its  Shibboleth — its  pet  phrase,  "greatest 
happiness  of  greatest  number  I" 

Mill  never  shook  himself  free  from  the 
Benthamite  chimera  of  rationing  out  happi- 
ness— from  the  fixed  idea  that  the  problem 
to  be  solved  by^*  social  arrangements '  is  that 
of  making  the  rations,  so  far  as  may  be, 
equal.  Arrange  as  you  will,  you  will  never 
arrange  away  human  nature,  of  which  in- 
equality is,  ever  and  everywhere,  the  most 
prominent  and  conspicuous  character.  That 
every  one  should  be  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  was  no  discovery  of  Bentham.  That 
legislation  should  seek  to  make  everyone 
equal  in  condition  by  agrarian  or  other  de- 
vices, is  a  principle  which  may  shatter  to 
pieces  an  old  social  system,  but  can  never 
permanently  organize  a  new  one. 

To  promote  men's  happiness,  so  far  as 
*  social  arrangements '  of  any  kind  can  pro- 
mote it,  you  must  first  of  all  consider  what 
it  was  that  brought  men  together — what  it 
is  that  keeps  them  together  m  social  union. 
Certainly  not  the  philanthropic  project  of 
maximizing  felicity  for  some  abstract  and 
anonymous  *  greatest  number,'  bom  or  un- 
born. The  men  who  first  formed  societies 
formed  them  that  what  they  had  conquered 
or  acquired  by  their  own  right  hands,  whe- 
ther in  war  or  labour,  might  have  such  addi- 
tional safeguard  as  social  guarantees  could 
give.  At  the  present  day,  the  far-western 
backwoodsman,  without  troubling  himself 

♦  Bentham's  *  Deontology/  vol.  i.  p.  828. 
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about  *  social  arrangements,'  which  he  has 
left  many  days'  journeys  behind,  shoulders 
his  rifle,  and  makes  that  guard  the  plot  he 
has  cleared  and  cultivated.  The  Calif  ornian 
Vigilance-Committee  man,  in  the  early  lack 
of  legal  tribunals,  took  summary  measures, 
in  league  with  his  immigrant  neighbours  who 
had  acquired  aught  to  lose,  to  string  up,  sans 
autre  forme  de  proc^, .  whatever  practical 
philosophers  came  in  their  way,  who  showed 
themselves  intent  on  equalising  conditions, 
and  making  fresh  distributions  of  rations  of 
'greatest  happiness '  amongst '  greatest  num- 
bers.' Those  who  first  founded,  and  those 
who  have  since  maintained  the  social  order 
of  communities,  never  asked,  and  do  not  now 
ask,  philosophers  to  serve  them  out  rations 
of  happiness.  They  can  manage  that  for 
themselves.  What  they  ask  is  security  of 
po^ession  and  production.  Property  even 
more  than  life  (for  in  the  last  resort  a  man 
can  make  his  hand  guard  his  head)  is  that 
which  societies  were  mainly  formed  to  secure. 
Most  assuredly  no  society  on  earth,  not  fore- 
doomed to  destruction,  will  let  philosophers 
disorganise  it  under  the  delusion  of  reorga- 
nising it  on  some  fantastic  principle  of  soci- 
alist agrarian  or  trading  association.  *  Those 
countries  are  fortunate,'  wrote  Mr.  Mill,  in  his 
*  Advice  to  Land  Reformers,'  dating  in  the 
present  year,  *  or  would  be  fortunate  if  de- 
cently governed,  in  which,  as  in  a  great  part 
of  the  East,  the  land  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  the  permanent  property  of  indivi- 
duals.' Strange  !  that  those  fortunate  Eas- 
tern countries,  which  have  had  the  State 
so  many  ages  for  sole  landowner,  are  pre- 
cisely the  countries  that  never  have  been 
decently  governed ;  and  that  the  com- 
paratively well-governed  West  gets  far- 
ther and  farther  away  from  every  remain- 
ing vestige  of  feudal  limitations  of  per- 
manent landed  property !  It  is  but  just 
to  Mr.  Mill's  memory  to  add  that,  not- 
withstanding the  sweeping  agrarian  princi- 
ples above  enunciated,  he  admitted,  in  the 
same  papers  which  we  have  just  quoted,  that 
the  scheme  of  *  nationalisation  of  the  land '  * 
—in  other  words,  a  Ryotwarree  settlement  of 
millions  of  small  cultivators  with  a  gigantic 
and  remorselessly  exacting  bureaucracy  for 
sole  landlord  (and  with  collectors  perhaps 
armed  with  thumbscrews  to  get  the  State  its 
rents) — *  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  present 
time.'  Alas  1  that  England  and  America  are 
not  such  *  fortunate  countries '  as  Mr.  Mill 


*  See  an  excellent  paper  against  *  Nationalisa- 
tion of  the  Land/  hy  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  in 
the  *  Fortnightly  Review/  for  December,  1872. 
Via  prima  salutis 

Qua  minlme  reris  Grantd  pandetur  ab  urbe. 


learned  to  fancy,  and  helped  to  administer  at 
the  old  India  House  I 

What  strikes  us  most  in  Mr.  Thornton's 
volume  is  his  boldness  in  publishing  it. 
Not  that  any  one  is  afraid,  in  these  days,  of 
coming  out  with  his  Confession  of  Faith. 
It  is  the  article  most  in  vogue  in  the  mental 
market,  but  upon  one  condition — your  con- 
fession must  have  an  air  of  novelty  and  hete- 
rodoxy. Any  African,  German,  or  British 
professorial  magician,  that  now  cries  through 
the  streets  *Who  will  exchange  old  lamps 
for  new  ? '  is  sure  of  an  audience  more  or  less 
inclined  for  the  proposed  barter.  Whatever, 
on  the  other  hand,  wears  an  over-orthodox 
aspect  finds  enlisted  against  it  all  that  indo- 
lent prejudice  which  formerly  would  have 
been  enlisted  for  it.     In  entitling  his  book 

*  Old-Fashioned  Ethics  and  Common-Sense 
Metaphysics,'  Mr.  Thornton  has  set  himself — 
we  cannot  but  suppose  deliberately — to 
swim  against  the  stream,  and  battle,  as  he 
does  bravely,  with  a  strong  current  of  opi- 
nion. The  great  danger  of  our  day  is  not, 
as  Mr.  Mill  imagined,  lack  of  taste  for  eccen- 
tricity, but  rather  excess  of  receptivity  for 
paradox.  The  credulity  of  unbelief — *  cre- 
dulosity,'  as  Mr.  Thornton  terms  it,  *  run 
mad '  in  stolidly  systematic  negation  of  pri- 
mary truths — ^fundamental  cognitions  unsus- 
ceptible of  evidence  because  self-evident— 
is  the  physico-metaphysic  tic  of  the  times. 
Consciousness  is  no  proof  of  existence  1  ex- 
perience no  test  of  ethics.  Jhe  cow  hath 
run  a-dry — let  us  go  milk  the  bull ! 

The  Nemesis  of  Faith  appears  as  distinct- 
ly in  these  days  as  in  Berkeley's — irreligious 
philosophy  performs  on  itself  as  complete  a 
reductio  ad  a6»wrrfw7?i— commits  on  itself  as 
clear  a  logical  suicide  in  the  persons  of  the 
Nescient  Philosophers  of  our  time  as  in  the 

*  Minute  Philosophers '  of  his.  Our  profes- 
sors of  physical  science  in  these  days — who 
set  up  for  metaphysicians, — ^in  arguing  away 
all  direct  knowledge  of  their  own  existence, 
argue  away  all  possibility  of  philosophising 
or  doing  anything  else.  No  other  conclusion 
ever  was  reached,  or  ever  will  be  reached,  by 
the  pseudo-scientific  teachers  of  what  has  hap- 
pily been  termed  by  Mr.  St  George  Mivart 
the  Agnostic  Philosophy,  than  that  set  forth 
in  the  famous  parody  of  Byron  in  the  *  Re- 
jected Addresses' — 

*  Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 
And  nought  is  everything,  and  everything 
is  nought' 

As  an  additional  example  of  the  general 
fact  which  we  have  already  noted,  viz.,  that 
heterodoxy  has  become  the  popular  article 
in  the  mental  market,  we  find  Mr.  Greg  pre- 
facing his  *  Enigmas  of  Life '  with  a  sort  of 
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apology  to  *the  severer  class  of  scientific 
reasoners,'  by  whom,  he  says,  he  is  aware 
that  *  it  will  be  noted  with  disapproval  that 
throoghout  this  little  book  there  runs  an 
under-current  of  belief  in  two  great  doc- 
trines, which  yet  I  do  not  make  the  slightest 
attempt  to  prove.  I  have  everywhere,'  it 
will  be  said,  *  assumed  the  existence  of  a 
Creator  and  a  continued  life  beyond  the 
grave,  though  I  give  no  reason  for  my  faith 
in  either  1'  If  by  *  the  severer  class  of 
scientific  reasoners '  Mr.  Greg  means  Posi- 
tivists  and  Agnostics,  he  might  have  replied 
to  both  that,  as  they  do  not  dogmatise 
Atheism,  but  only  affinu  that  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  have  any  knowledge,  on  Positivist 
or  purely  scientific  grounds,  whether  there  is 
a  God  or  not,  he  should  consider  it  as  super- 
fluous, and  scarcely  civil,  to  seek  to  prove 
to  them  what  they  declare  impossible  to 
know.* 

*  The  Positivists,  ad  exemplar  of  the  Founder 
of  their  queer  faith,  are  fond  of  pronounciuj]^ 
impossible  all  investigations  the  pursuit  of  wliich 
passes  the  narrow  limits  of  tlieir  own  minds  and 
methods.  Comte,  for  example,  taught  dogma- 
tically (as  he  taught  every.tbing,  and  therefore, 
to  the  orthodox  Positivist,  infalliblj)  that  all 
research  into  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
celestial  bodies  was  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
*  positive '  science.  But  let  us^uote  the  ipmsima 
verba  of  this  modem  Revealer  of  the  Grand  Etre 
(viz.  the  abstract  idea  of  Humanity,  which  is  to 
dethrone  all  Deity,  and  silence  all  speculation 
about  a  *  Providence,'  or  a  *  Universe  ^.  In  the 
19th  Lecture  of  his  *  Cours  de  Philosophie  Posi- 
tive,' Comte  lays  down,  as  follows,  the  principe 
fondamental  of  what  he  calls  Positive  Astronomy. 

'Toute  recherche  qui  n'est  point  finalement 
r^ductible  a  de  simples  observations  visuelles 
nous  est  done  n^cessairement  interdite  au  sujet 
des  astres,  qui  sont  ainsi  de  tons  les  etres  naturels 
ceux  que  nouspouvons  connaitre  sous  les  rapports 
les  moins  varies.  Nous  concevons  la  x>os8ibilit6 
de  determiner  leurs  formes,  leurs  distances, 
leurs  grandeurs  et  leurs  mouvemens ;  tandis 
que  nous  ne  saurions  jamais  ^tudler  par  aucun 
moyen  leur  composition  chimique.  .  .  .  Ainsi, 
pour  fixer  les  idees  dans  la  c^l^bre  ques- 
tion des  atmospheres  des  corps  celestes,  on 
pouvait  certainement  concevoir,  meme  avant 
la  d^couverte  des  ing^nieux  moyens  imagines 
pour  leur  exacte  exploration,  qu'une  telle 
recherche  nous  presentait  quelque  chose  d'ac- 
cessible^  ^  cause  des  ph^nom^nes  lumineux 
plus  ou  moins  appr^ciables  que  ces  atmospheres 
doivent  ^videmment  produire;  mais  11  est  tout 
aussi  sensible  (par  la  m^me  consideration)  que 
nos  connaissances,  a  regard  de  ces  enveloppes 
gazeuses,  sont  neeesmirement  bornees  a  celles  de 
leur  existence,  de  leur  ^tendue  plus  ou  moins 
grande,  et  de  leur  vrai  pouvoir  refringent,  sans 
que  nous  puissions  nuUement  determiner  ni  leur 
composition  chimique,  ni  mdme  leur  densite,'  &c. 

It  follows  that  it  has  been  an  astronomical 
heresy,  amenable  to  the  Positivist  Holy  In- 
quisition of  the  Future,  to  attempt,  and  at- 
tempt successfully,  the  analysis  of  the  solar 
spectrum;  and  the  eliemical  results  arrived 
at  by  that  analysis— and  prophetic  of  more- 


Following  the  rule,  with  which  we  set 
out,  of  treating  the  publications  before  us 
priuxarily  as  critiques  of  Mill,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  at  present  to  the  two  import- 
ant chapters  of  Mr.  Greg's  book,  entitled 
respectively  *  Malthus  Notwitlutandiyigy 
and  *  Non-Survival  of  the  Fittest '  in  which 
he  contests  the  foundation  of  the  Population 
Theory  of  Malthus — whose  doctrine  Mr. 
Mill  made  a  cardinal  point  and  *•  headstone 
of  the  comer'  of  his  whole  economical 
teaching.      *J.   S.   Mill,'    says    Mr.    Greg, 

*  dwells  urgently  on  the  necessity  of  work- 
men limiting  their  numbers,  if  they  wish 
their  wages  to  increase  and  their  condition 
to  improve.  I  wish  to  show  that  the  object 
will  be  as  effectually  gained  by  dispersion  as 
by  limitation.  It  is  not  multiplication,  but 
multiplication  on  a  restricted  Jieldj  on  a 
given   area,  that  lowers  wages  and  brings 

privation Mankind  might  multiply 

unchecked,  if  only  they  would  disperse  un-^ 
checked.  That  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence,  with  all  the  misery 
it  involves,  which  Malthus  held  to  be  m>t 
only  ultimately  but  perpetually  inevitable, 
is — at  least  in  its  severer  form — mainly 
gratuitous  and  nearly  always  premature.' 

would  clearly  be  punishable,  if  Positivism 
were  the  established  faith  (as  it  means  to 
be,  and  threatens  to  be  as  intolerant  as  arrogant 
ignorance,  when  it  has  climbed  into  the  chair  of 
authority,  always  has  been),  on  the  same  principle 
of  an  infallible  authority  teaching  ex  catltedrd, 
and  enduring  no  contradiction,  as  the  Roman 
Inquisition  applied  so  exemplarily  in  the  case  of 
Galileo.  Positivism,  if  faithful  to  its  founder, 
can  tolerate  no  discoveries  which  that  founder 
has  pronounced  beyond  human  power  to  make. 

*  II  faut  concevoir  Tastronomie  positive,*  said 
Comte,  in  the  lecture  above  cited  ;  *  comme  con- 
sistant  essentiellement  dans  T^tude  geoinitrique 
et  me^anique  du  petit  nombre  de  cotps  celestes 
qui  composent  le  monde  dont  nous  faisons  ymrtie.' 
The  idea  of  a  Universe  is  to  be  discarded  in  fu- 
ture as  unpositive,  and  all  investigation  or  dis- 
covery beyond  the  bounds  of  the  solar  system, 
considered  as  more  curious  than  useful. 

The  late  Dr.  Whewell  called  Comte  *  a  shallow 
pretender,'  so  far  as  all  the  modern  sciences, 
except  astronomy,  are  concerned.  We  think  we 
have  shown  that  astronomy  was  no  exception  to 
the  narrow  exclusiveness  and  ignorant  dog- 
matism of  his  intellectual  temper  on  all  subjects. 

Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen,  as  most  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  drew  on  himself  a  sharp  attack  from 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  by  an  incidental  notice  of 
Comte,  in  which  he  said,  '  What  the  value  of 
Comte's  speculations  on  natural  science  may 
have  been  I  do  not  pretend  to  gu^s,  but  the 
writings  of  his  disciples  give  me  a  strong  im- 
pression that  his  social  and  moral  speculations 
will  not  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  of  much  real 
value.' 

Here  was  more  than  enough  to  put  the  back 
up  of  any  Positivist.  Of  *  the  value  of  Comte's 
speculations  on  natural  science '  perhaps  we  have 
given  our  readers  a  sufficient  specimen. 
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The  strange  illusions  and  stem  facts  of 
the  epoch  at  which  Malthus  brought  out  the 
first  edition  of  his  famous  Essay,  gave  it  all 
the  advantage  of  a  pi^e  de  circonstancey  but 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  degree  to 
have  obstructed  the  philosophical  compre- 
hensiveness of  his  view  of  the  subject,  and 
impaiFcd  the  completeness  of  the  work.  His 
main  object  was  to  dissipate  the  illusions 
of  writers  like  Godwin,  whose  *  Political 
Justice  '  drew  its  inspiration  (by  the  author's 
frank  avowal)  from  such  French  originals  as 
the  *  Systime  de  la  Nature,^  In  opposition 
to  the  frigidly  audacious  philosophy  of  that 
school,  Malthus  undertook  to  show  that  what 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  realisation  of  their 
Utopia  was  the  natural  order  of  things — not 
the  artificial  arrangements  of  society — and 
that  a  community  t^at  should  have  pulled 
down  all  distinctions  of  rank,  and  emanci- 
pated itself  from  all  restraints  on  sexual 
intercourse,  would  soon  find  the  iron  bars  of 
physical  necessity  interposing  themselves 
aorainst  the  lawless  enjoyment  of  its  newly 
achieved  moral  and  social  liberties. 

Malthus  was  undeniably  successful  in 
showing  that  the  restoration  of  no  earthly 
Eden  would  follow  from  the  establishment, 
on  the  Godwinian  model,  of  social  equality 
and  sexual  connection  at  will,  which  now 
figures  under  the  alias  of  Free  Love.  He 
might  have  avoided  all  that  was  morally 
questionable  in  his  Essay,  and  probably 
therefore  all  the  odium  of  it,  by  placing  in 
front  of  his  battle  the  vindication  of  the  na- 
ture of  man  as  a  religious,  moral,  and  rational 
heing.  It  was  this  that  the  Godwinian 
Utopists  had  ignored,  in  their  philosophic 
repudiation  of  marriage  and  property.  They 
should  have  been  answered  by  showing  that 
man,  as  a  religious,  moral,  and  rational  be- 
ing, could  dispense  with  neither  the  one 
institution  nor  the  other.  It  should  have 
been  shown  that  the  attempt  to  keep  men 
together  in  any  form  of  association  in  which 
marriage  and  property  should  not  be  re- 
cognised as  connecting  links,  must  end,  if 
made  on  any  extensive  scale,  in  disruption — 
from  moral  impossibilities  of  concord — even 
before  it  found  itself  confronted  by  those 
physical  impossibilities  of  prolonged  exist- 
ence, marshalled  against  it  by  the  popula- 
tion-theory of  Malthus.  It  might  have  been 
added,  but  should  not  have  been  advanced 
as  the  head  and  front  of  the  argument,  that 
^e  Godwinian  polity,  or  rather  anarchy  (for 
government  of  any  land  was  the  Mte  noire 
of  the  Utopists  of  that  epoch) — ^waiving  all 
its  moral  impossibilities  of  conesion — ^would 
be  pulled  up  physically,  as  brute  increase  is, 
or  that  of  men  where  found  on  a  social  level 
only  just  above  brutes. 


But  Malthus  was  less  successful,  unless 
partially,  and  as  it  were  by  afterthought,  in 
substituting  for  the  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity  doctrines  of  his  day,  the  visionary 
character  of  which  was  sufiiciently  exposed 
in  his  'Essay  on  Population,'  a  positive 
philosophy  of  his  subject  drawn  from 
civilised  human  experience.  So  little,  in- 
deed, did  he  at  first  address  himself  to  that 
wider  aim,  that  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
Essay  (published  in  1V98)  vice  and  misery 
only  were  pointed  out  as  the  *  positive 
checks '  on  the  otherwise  unlimited  increase 
of  population  beyond  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Moral  restraint,  as  a  *  preventive 
check,'  was  an  afterthought.  'Emeritus 
Professor  Francis  W.  Newman,'  as  he  re- 
joices to  style  himself,  in  a  remarkable  Essay 
on  *  Malthusianism  True  and  False,'  published 
a  year  or  two  back  in  a  monthly  magazine, 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  the  crude  wording 
of  the  title-page  in  Malthus's  first  edition 
stood  unchanged  in  his  sixth — a  stumbling- 
block  to  sober  minds  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  inquiry.  It  ran  thus — *  An  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population,  or  a  View  of  its 
Past  and  Present  Efiects  on  Human  Happi- 
ness, with  an  Enquiry  into  our  Prospects 
respecting  the  future  Removal  or  Mitia^ation 
of  the  Evils  which  it  occasions.'  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  Essay  on  the  princi- 
ple of  gravitation,  which  should  include  an 
inquiry  into  the  prospects  of  removing  the 
evils  which  it  occasions  ?  Surely  that  it  was 
a  somewhat  uncalled-for  imputation  on  an 
innocent  law  of  Nature.  It  is  true  that  by 
that  law  a  man  is  in  danger  of  falling  every 
instant  he  does  not  exert  an  effort,  however 
unconscious,  to  preserve  his  equilibrium.  But 
when  he  does  fall,  who  ever  thinks  of  charg- 
ing the  evil  on  the  law  of  gravitation  ?  Or 
what  would  be  said  of  a  theory  which 
affirmed,  in  its  very  title-page,  that  *  the  prin- 
ciple of  alimentation '  occasioned  all  the 
e\ils  experienced,  on  the  one  hand,  from 
over-eating,  and  on  the  other,  from  want  of 
means  of  sufficient  eating?  Who  ever 
thinks  of  speaking  of  any  physical  law  as 
occasioning  evils,  avoidable  by  acting  upon 
the  knowledge  (practical  at  least)  of  that 
law,  which  ^it  was  man's  business,  as  a  ra- 
tional being,  to  acquire  ? 

Cobbett,  with  that  unique  instinct  of 
invective  which  dictated  his  choice  of 
epithets,  thought  it  superfluous  to  seek  for 
any  more  damaging  designation  of  the  author 
of  the  *  Essay  on  Population  '  than  *  Parson 
Malthus.'  The  incongruity  between  his 
religious  profession  and  his  irreligious  doc- 
trine was  thus  indicated  in  a  word.  And, 
indeed,  without  any  intention  of  personal 
aspersion  or  slur  on  professional  orthodoxy,. 
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a  doctrine  may  well  be  deemed  irreligious 
which  fails  so  completely  to  bind  facts  to- 
gether so  as  to  illustrate  their  higher  general- 
and  providential  laws.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Newman 
observed,  Malthus  'reverentially  believed 
that  the  evils  occasioned  (as  he  perversely 
put  it)  by  the  principle  of  population  were 
essential  to  human  progress  in  virtue.  Some 
one  has  attributed  to  him  the  saying  that 
God  intended  this  world,  with  all  its  trials, 
to  be  a  manufactory  of  mind.^  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  Malthus,  with  his  excellent  feel- 
ings and  intentions,  kept  not  in  view  more 
steadily,  in  the  first  scope  of  his  Essay,  the 
legitimate  sovereignty  which  it  belongs  to 
Mind  to  exercise  over  Nature  and  Circum- 
stance. 

If  by  the  *  principle  of  population '  Malthus 
meant  the  physical  instinct  which  impels  the 
lower  animals  to  propagate  their  kind  with- 
out care  of  the  future,  there  could  be  no 
question  but  that  evil  to  man  must  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  a  principle  so  unhu- 
man.  With  the  Godwinians  on  one  side  of 
him  preaching  abolition  of  property  and  dis- 
use of  marriage,  and  the  country-gentlemen 
on  the  other  perverting  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Laws  to  uproot  in  the  minds  of 
English  peasants  all  idea  of  regarding  them- 
selves as  responsible  for  supporting  the  chil- 
dren they  brought  into  the  world,  Malthus 
might  be  excused  for  giving  undue  promi- 
nence to  the  animal  and  abnormal  side  of 
the  question.  And  at  the  time  of  war  and  re-' 
stricted  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large, 
at  which  he  wrote,  he  might  naturally  view 
our  population  as  pent  within  our  *  tight 
little  island ;'  and,  proceeding  on  the  assump- 
tion of  unlimited  and  unchecked  promptings 
to  increase  and  multiply  within  so  limited 
an  area,  might  not  less  naturally,  and  indeed 
logically  from  such  premisses,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  process  of  human  multi- 
plication must  be  brought  up  short  by  the 
impossibility  of  multiplying  in  an  equal  ratio 
the  means  of  sustenance.  Malthus's  theory, 
in  the  manner  of  its  first  presentment,  missed 
the  final  cause — the  providential  sense  and 
design  of  the  natural  law  of  human  increase. 
Nature  is  very  uniform  in  her  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  man,  whether  individually  or  in 
masses.  She  makes  him  uneasy,  in  order 
that  she  may  make  him  keep  moving.  It  is 
an  imperfect  idea  of  the  designs  of  Nature 
or  Providence,  that  consigns  to  the  back- 
ground the  intention  to  impel  as  well  as  to 
restrain — to  restrain  only  in  order  to  give 
full  force  to  the  onward  impulse.  Nature, 
indeed,  will  not  make  man  a  gratuitous  pre- 
sent of  the  satisfaction  of  any  of  the  wishes 
*  Nature's  self  inspires.'  But  she  will  always 
sell  him  that  satisfaction  dprixfixe,  *  What 


would  you  have  ?'  asked  the  great  Grenna 
poet*  *  What  would  you  have  ?  Take  i^ 
and  pay  ike  price.^ 

Malthus,  in  his  later  editions,  tacitlj  ad 
mitted,  by  his  extensions  of  his  origiod 
theory,  that  it  had  not  breadth  enough  U 
form  a  basis  for  a  law  of  population  applies 
ble  to  a  community  in  any  degree  civilisc<^ 
Notwithstanding  his  efforts  to  cnlaige  it,  th^ 
narrowness  of  its  foundation  still  marred  bij 
work.  He  had,  in  fact,  and  most  grataitod 
ly,  descended  to  the  ground  occupied  by  hil 
opponents.  He  had  presented  the  unchecfc 
ed  sexual  impulse  as  identical  with  the  '  priii 
ciple  of  population.'  So  it  is  amongst  bnita 
— so  it  might  be  among  savages  of  the  low 
est  grade,  or  Godwinian  or  Communist  phi 
losophers  of  the  highest — ^but  so  it  is  d(J 
amongst  men  in  any  degree  raised  above  th 
brutal  or  savage  state,  or  the  pseudo-philoso 
phic  state  of  retrogradation  to  savagery. 

What,  after  aU,  does  the  Malthusian  a^ 
sertion  of  the  constant  tendency  of  popuhi 
tion  to  increase,  so  as  to  press  perpetaall; 
on  the  means  of  subsbtence,  when  stripper 
of  the  pomp  of  abstract  phraseology,  put  ii 
plain  English,  and  reduced  to  conformit 
with  plain  facts,  really  amount  to  more  ihsa 
this— that  the  bringing  of  more  mouths  infe 
the  world  creates  a  demand  for  more  food  t 
fill  them  ?  Mr.  Greg  justly  remarks  tha 
*  the  necessity  of  exertion  is  all  that  Malthus' 
law  indispensably  implies  and  involves. 
That  necessity  scarcely  needed  demonstra 
tion  in  three  volumes  octavo.  But  Maltha 
fancied  he  had  demonstrated  sometluo| 
more,  and  Malthus's  economic  secretarie 
have  gone  on  fancying  the  same  thing  eva 
since,  namely,  that  human  increase,  at  al 
times,  and  whatever  new  fields  for  expansioi 
and  production  are  opened,  is,  and  must  be 
pressing  fatally  and  inexorably  on  the  mean! 
of  subsistence. 

To  make  out  his  constant  tendency  oj 
population  to  increase  faster  than  food  foj 
its  sustenance,  Malthus  had  to  assume  unlimit 
ed  propagation  within  a  limited  area.  Upon 
what  evidence  did  he  assume  either  as  i 
general  fact  ?  The  process  of  depopuldiioi\ 
from  occult  (apparently  moral  and  physioj 
logical)  causes  is  quite  as  frequent  a  phei 
nomenon  in  human  history  as  the  process  oJ 
over-population.f  The  world  is  in  no  proxi^ 
mate  peril  of  being  over-peopled. 


*  Goethe. 

t  In  addition  to  Mr.  Greg's  citations  of  instan- 
ces ancient  and  modem,  (for  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  his  own  pages)  of  depopulition 
apparently  owing  to  moral  rather  than  physical 
causes,  the  following  testimony  of  Polybius  mi,^ 
he  taken,  as  extracted  in  the  last  volume  of 
Bishop  Thirlwairs  *  History  of  Greece.'  It  ^\ 
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The  true  law  of  population  for  a  being 
who  *  looks  before  and  after '  must  be  a  dif- 
ferent law  from  that  which  constrains  (and 
decimates)  creatures  that  do  neither.  If 
Man  is  fated 

*  To  tear  his  pleasures  with  rough  strife 
Thorough  the  iron  bars  of  life,' 

he  is  privileged  to  see  the  bars  before  him, 
and  avoid,  if  he  will,  dashing  himself  against 
them.  He  is  not  only  capable  of  prevision 
of,  but  of  provision  for,  the  future  necessi- 
ties of  his  existence — not  only  capable  of 
foreseeing  the  time  when  the  produce  of  his 
native  land  must  fail  to  feed  himself  and 
his  offspring,  but  of  calling  in  aid  Art  and 
Commerce  to  supply  the  shortcomings  of 
Xature,  and — when  these  have  exhausted 
all  their  powers  and  resources  within  the 
limits  of  one  locality — migrating  to  fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new. 

The  British  Islands  and  Germany,  each 
in  her  own  way,  may  boast  to  be  an  officlna 
gentium^    a    nation-manufactory    for    both 


not  the  least  striking  of  those  to  be  found  in  the 
world's  history,  nor,  perhaps,  the  least  notewor- 
thy, with  reference  to  some  of  the  self-indulgent 
proclivities  of  our  own  times. 

*  We  have  the  evidence  of  Polybius'  (li.  62), 
says  Bishop  Thirlwall,  *  that  in  the  period  either 
immediately  preceding  or  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  Gov- 
ernment— a  period  which  he  describes  as  one  of 
concord  and  comparative  prosperity,  when  the 
wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  on  the  Penin- 
sula were  beginning  to  heal — even  then  thei>opu- 
lation  was  rapidly  shrinking,  through  causes 
quite  independent  of  any  external  agency,  and 
intimately  connected  with  the  moral  character 
and  liabits  of  the  society  itself.  He  is  giving  an 
example  of  a  case  in  wliich  it  was  unnecessary  to 
consult  an  oracle.  For  instance,  he  observes, 
'*  in  our  times  all  Greece  has  been  afflicted  with 
a  failure  of  offspring,  in  a  word,  with  a  scarcity 
of  men,  so  that  the  cities  have  been  left  desolate 
and  the  land  waste,  though  we  have  not  been 
viated  either  with  a  series  of  wars,  or  with  epi- 
dertiic  diseases.  Would  it  not,"  he  asks,  **  be 
absurd  to  send  to  inquire  of  the  oracles  by  what 
means  our  numbers  may  be  increased,  and  our 
cities  become  more  flourishing,  when  the  cause 
is  manifest,  and  the  remedy  rests  with  ourselves  ? 
FoY  when  men  gave  themselves  up  to  ease,  and 
comfort,  and  indolence,  and  would  neither  marry 
nor  rear  children  born  out  of  marriage,  or  at 
most  only  one  or  two,  in  order  to  leave  these 
rich,  and  to  bring  them  up  in  luxury,  the  evil 
soon  spread,  imperceptibly,  but  with  rapid 
growth  ;  for  when  there  was  only  a  child  or  two 
in  a  family  for  war  or  disease  to  carry  off,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  was  that  houses  were  left 
desolate,  and  cities  by  degrees  became  like  de- 
serted hives.  And  there  is  no  need  to  consult 
the  gods  about  the  mode  of  deliverance  from  this 
evil,  for  any  man  would  tell  us,  that  the  first 
thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  change  our  habits,  or 

at  all  events  to  enact  laws  compelling  parents  to 

rear  their  chUdren:* '—IhirlwaWs  'History  of 

Ortece;  chap.  Ixvi. 


hemispheres.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  recent  times  has  honoured  Malthus  by 
her  remarkable  abstinence  from  the  British 
and  German  habit  of  having  large  families. 
What  has  been  the  consequence,  or,  at  least, 
the  accompaniment,  of  the  Malthudan  'mo- 
ral restraint'  of  France  in  this  matter? 
That  colonial  enterpnse,  for  which  she  was 
formerly  eminent  amongst  nations,  is  in 
France  at  this  day  extinct ;  while  the  prolific 
races  replenish  the  earth  and  subdue  it.  And, 
as  regards  war, the  following  passage  maybe 
worth  quoting  from  a  letter  written  a  year 
or  two  ago  from  Metz  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cap- 
per, during  his  tour  of  charity  a^  the  close 
of  the  war  of  1870-71 : — 

*Very  striking  was  the  remark  of  Madame 
the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  Toul :  "  My  country- 
men are  always  talking  of  theur  revenge;  to 
make  successful  war  upon  Germany  we  must 
have  plenty  of  men.  How  many  children 
have  we  in  our  families  ?  One  or  two,  A 
Saxon  colonel  quartered  upon  me  told  me  he 
had  five  sons,  and  all  in  the  army.*' '  ♦ 

*  The  ordinary  size  of  families  in  England 
and  Wales'  (we  again  cite  Mr.  Greg), 
*  judging  by  a  comparison  of  the  yearly 
marriages  with  the  yearly  births,  is  now 
about  4*15,  and  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
with  us  no  artificial  means,  of  abstinence  or 
otherwise,  are  employed  to  prevent  each  mar- 
riage yielding  its  natural  number  of  ©^spring.* 
What  is  the  orthodox  Malthusian  limit  to 
be  fixed  henceforth  for  the  size  of  families  ? 
Mr.  Mill  did  not  say,  though  he  would  have 
had  some  sach  limit  prescribed  and  en- 
forced by  public  opinion,  or  by  law,  if 
necessary.f 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  whereas  Malthus^ 
essay  was  written  expressly  for  the  discou- 
ragement of  the  *  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity '  enthusiasts  of  his  own  day,  the 
staun chest  Malthusians  of  later  times  have 
been  writers  so  far  in  sympathy  with  the 
D'Holbach  and  Godwin  school,  that  they 
have  nourished  an  eqnal  hatred  with  that 
school  for  all  aristocracy,  all  priesthood, 
and  all  indissoluble  conjugal  relatione 
Mill,  the  elder  (James),  was  full  of  what  we 
should  call  the  fanaticism  of  Malthusianism ; 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  risked  bis  own 
fairly-earned  reputation  with  decent  people, 
and  involved  in  the  like  discreditable  dan- 
er  the  youth  of  his  son,  by  running  a  Ma- 
lay muck  against  what  he  called  the  ^  super- 
stitions of  the  nursery'  with  regard  to  sexual 
relations,  and  giving  the  impulse  to  a  sort 
of  shameless  propaganda  of  prescriptions 

**  Times,' April  6, 1871. 
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for  artificially  checking  population.  We 
should  not  even  have  idluded  to  this  grave 
offence  against  decency  on  the  part  of  the 
elder  and  the  younger  Mill,  had  it  not  been 
forced  upon  our  notice  by  recent  events. 

In  an  interesting  conversation  with  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill,  a  few  days  before  he  left 
England,  reported  by  the  editor  of  the 
'  Fortnightly  Review '  in  his  June  number,  it 
is  mentioned  that '  he  (Mill)  made  remarks 
on  the  difference  of  the  feeling  of  modem  re- 
fusers of  Christianity  as  compared  with  men 
like  his  father,  impassioned  deniers,  who  be- 
lieved that  if  you  only  broke  up  the  power 
of  the  poests  and  checked  superstition,  all 
would  go  well ;  a  dream  from  which  they 
were  partially  awakened  by  seeing  that  the 
French  Revolution,  which  overthrew  the 
Church,  still  did  not  bring  the  millennium.' 
Somewhere  in  his  writings — we  cannot  just 
now  lay  our  finger  on  the  passage — Mill  the 
younger  has  expressed  his  apprehension 
that  the  new  spiritual  power  of  the  press 
might  prove  as  perilous  to  the  pure  cause  of 
truth  as  ever  had  been  the  old  spiritual 
power  of  the  priesthood.  We  find  in  the 
*  Notices '  above  cited  of  Mill's  *  Life  and 
Work '  the  following  astonishing  sentence 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  W.  K,  Hunter : 
— *  Mr.  Mill  has  never  written  one  sentence 
to  give  the  least  encouragement  to  Christia- 
nity.' All  who  have  studied,  as  we  will  cha- 
ritably suppose  this  Professor  has  not,  Mr. 
Mill's  later  writings,  will  knOw  what  to 
think  of  this  sweeping  and  strangely  worded 
assertion.  Mill  seemed  to  hold  himself  ready, 
almost  as  much  as  Bun  sen,  to  conform  to 
some  *•  Church '  or  Christianity  *  of  the  Fu- 
ture.' His  religion  that  was  to  be,  like  all  his 
other  aspirations,  recked  little  of  the  past 
or  present,  and  embraced,  we  should  say,  a 
cloud  for  a  goddess  looming  in  some  far  fu- 
turity. But  his  recognition  of  Christianity, 
as  it  flowed  from  its  source,  was  frank  and 
frequent.  In  his  *  Liberty'  he  says — *  I  be- 
lieve that  the  sayings  of  Christ  are  irrecon- 
cilable with  nothing  which  a  comprehensive 
morality  requires ;  that  everything  which  is 
excellent  in  ethics  may  be  brought  within 
them.'  In  his  *  Utilitarianism'  he  says — *  In 
the  golden  rule  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  we 
read  the  complete  spirit  of  the  ethics  of  uti- 
lity. To  do  as  you  would  be  done  by,  and 
to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself,  consti- 
tute the  ideal  perfection  of  utilitarian  mora- 
lity.' The  teaching  of  Christ  then  fulfilled 
Mill's  idea  of  morjd  perfection.  His  error 
was  in  supposing,  as  he  apparently  did,  that 
Christian  belief  might  undergo,  without  fa- 
tal alteration,  a  metamorphosis  into  a  vague 
Religion  of  Humanity  with  Man  for  its 
God.     There  is  a  homely  proverb   about 


giving  a  hungry  dog-a  piece  of  his  own  tail 
to  eat,  and  it  seems  to  us  about  as  hopeful 
to  seek  to  satisfy  man's  heart-hunger  for  a 
religion,  by  telling  him  as  Comte  did,  to 
fall  down  and  worship  himself  and  Madame 
Clotilde  de  Vaux. 

*  Eh  bien  1  me  disent-ils,*  says  the  honest 
republican  Edgar  Quinet,  who  has  wonder- 
ful lucid  intervals,  *  adorez  done  VHumanitL 
O  le  curieux  fetiche !  Je  I'ai  vu  de  trop 
pres.  M'agenouiller  devant  celui  qui  est  k 
deux  genoux  devant  toute  force  triomphante ! 
Hamper  devant  cette  bete  rampante  aux 
milliards  de  pieds  !  Ce  n'est  pas  \^  ma  foi. 
Que  ferais-je  de  ce  dieu-1^  ?  Kamenez-moi 
aux  ibis  et  aux  serpens  ^  colliers  du  Nil.'* 


Art.  VIII. — Beaumarckais  et  son  Temps  : 
Etudes  sur  la  Societe  en  France  au 
XVIII'  Sitcle,  cTapr^s  des  Documents 
Inedits,  Par  Louis  de  Lomenie,  de 
I'Acad^mie  Fran^aise.  Troisidme  edi- 
tion, revue  et  corrigee.     Paris,  1873. 

*Lb  Mariage  de  Figaro,'  Beaumarchais' 
masterpiece,  formed  an  epoch  in  the  drama- 
tic, social,  and  political  annals  of  France. 
Napoleon  called  it  the  Revolution  already  in 
action.  The  author  was  the  type,  the  living, 
breathing,  varying,  multiform  type,  of  his 
times.  There  is  no  eighteenth  century  with- 
out him,  said  Sainte-Beuve,  any  more  than 
without  Voltaire,  Mirabeau,  or  Diderot 
His  adventurous,  tumultuous  career,  marked 
by  the  strangest  alternations  of  fortune, 
might  be  simultaneously  presented  as  an  ex- 
citing romance  and  studied  as  the  most  in- 
structive introduction  to  his  play.  We  can- 
not say  that  M.  de  Lomenie  has  made  the 
best  of  his  subject  His  views  are  just,  his 
criticisms  sound,  and  he  has  displayed  a  rare 
amount  of  discriminating  research  in  the 
collection  of  his  materials,  which  are  rich 
and  valuable ;  but  they  have  been  arranged 
and  worked  up  with  little  regard  to  artistic 
effect :  the  interest  of  the  narrative  is  mar- 
red by  minuteness  of  detail,  as  well  as  by 
want  of  due  proportion  in  the  parts ;  and  al- 
together we  incline  to  think  that  our  best 
mode  of  proceeding  will  be  to  give  an  out- 
line or  summary  of  the  strictly  biographical 
portions  of  his  work. 

Beaumarchais,  who  is  even  less  known  to 
the  general  public  by  his  veritable  patrony- 
mic than  Voltaire,  began  life  as  Pierre-Au- 
gustin  Caron.     He  was  bom  January  24th, 

*  *  La  Revolution/  vol.  IL  p.  419. 
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1742,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  in  the  Quar- 
tier  St  Denis,  which,  although  deemed  the 
BoBotia  of  Paris,  can  lay  claim  to  Beranger, 
the  son  of  a  tailor,  and  Scribe,  the  son  of  a 
silk-merchant.  The  family  of  Caron  occu- 
pied 80  humble  a  position,  that  M.  de  Lo- 
m6nie  pauses  to  account  for  their  compara- 
tive refinement  of  tone  and  elevation  of 
thought  by  the  existence  of  a  Court  aristo- 
cracy, *  which  mixing  more  and  more  with 
the  classes  of  the  bourgeoisie,  without  being 
confounded  with  them,  promoted  amongst 
all  a  rivalry  of  good  manners  and  language, 
which  has  now  completely  disappeared.' 
This  theory  is  confirmed  by  one  of  Beau- 
marchais'  letters  to  his  father  from  Madrid 
in  1765: — *The  bourgeoises  of  Madrid  are 
the  most  foolish  creatures  in  the  universe, 
very  different  from  what  is  seen  amongst  us, 
where  all  conditions  have  acquired  the  bon 
air  et  le  hel  espriV  There  is  also  a  letter 
from  the  father  to  the  son,  betokening  a  de- 
gree of  cultivation  not  usual  in  his  class : — 

*"  I  have  been  five  days  and  four  nights  with- 
out eating  or  sleeping,  and  without  ceasing  to 
cry  out  In  the  intervals  when  I  suflfered  less, 
1  read  Grandison,  and  in  how  many  things  have 
I  not  found  a  just  and  noble  affinity  between 
my  son  and  Grandison  I  Father  of  thy  sisters, 
friend  and  benefactor  of  thy  father, — if  Eng- 
land, I  said,  has  her  Grandison,  France  has  her 
Beaumarchais — with  this  diflference,  that  the 
English  Grandison  is  only  a  fiction  of  an  agree- 
able writer,  whilst  the  French  Beaumarchais 
really  exists  for  the  consolation  of  my  decline.' 

There  was  little  aflBnity  with  Grandison  in 
boyhood  or  in  youth.  Bred  up  an  only  son 
with  five  sisters,  he  was  the  spoilt  child  of 
the  establishment ;  and  the  irrepressible  joy- 
ousness  and  levity  of  his  disposition  were 
constantly  leading  him  into  every  sort  of 
folly.  In  the  Preface  to  *  Cromwell,'  to 
prove  the  necessity  of  allying  the  comic  with 
the  tragic  element,  Victor  Hugo  insists  that 
this  contrast  is  found  in  the  authors  them- 
selves : — « These  Democrituses  are  also  He- 
raclituses;  Beaumarchais  was  morose  :Mo- 
liere,  sombre:  Shakespeare,  melancholy.' 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  man  of  genius, 
naturally  if  not  necessarily  susceptible  and 
impressible,  will  be  found  alternating  be- 
tween gaiety  and  despondency.  L* Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso  are  sister  poems.  We  do 
not  believe  that  Moliere  was  habitually  som- 
bre, or  Shakespeare  constitutionally  sad ;  and 
all  available  evidence,  external  and  internal, 
negatives  the  supposition  that  Beaumarchais 
^as  morose.  The  contrary  was  so  notori- 
onsly  the  fact,  that  when  (having  been  mar- 
yied  only  twice)  he  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing three  wives,  Voltaire,  who  disliked  him, 
^id,  *  This  Beaumarchais  is  not  a  poisoner : 


he  is  too  droll ; '  and,  again,  *  I  persist  in  my 
belief  that  so  gay  a  man  cannot  be  of  the 
Locusta  family.'  There  were  innumerable 
occasions  when,  without  hoping  against 
hope,  without  congeniality  combmcd  with 
hardihood,  without  glowing,  electrical,  sym- 
pathy-compelling energy,  he  would  have 
been  lost;  when,  like  Charles  Surface,  he 
kept  his  spirits  because  he  could  not  afford 
to  part  with  them. 

All  we  are  told  of  his  education  is,  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  (Anglico  school) 
of  Alfort ;  that,  though  an  apt  scholar,  be 
gave  slight  indication  of  capacity,  and  that 
he  was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  with  the 
view  of  sui^cecding  to  the  business,  at 
thirteen.  This  is  the  precise  age  of  Cheru- 
bin,  the  precocious  page  whose  heart  beats 
at  the  rustling  of  a  petticoat ;  and  it  is  a 
plausible  speculation  of  the  biographers, 
that  the  page  was  copied  from  the  life. 
Some  verses  composed  by  Beaumarchais  at 
this  period  have  been  preserved,  fully  justi- 
fying the  appellation  of  polisson,  which  is 
indiscriminately  applied  by  himself  to  both 
copy  and  original.  With  an  excessive  fond- 
ness for  music,  which  made  him  neglect  his 
trade,  he  is  said  to  have  united  other  less 
innocent  tastes,  and  his  father  strove  in  vaiil 
to  subdue  his  turn  for  dissipation  and  ex- 
travagance. In  one  of  the  numerous  dia- 
tribes levelled  at  him  in  the  height  of  his 
celebrity,  he  is  described  as  turned  out  of 
bouse  and  home  at  eighteen,  and  forming 
one  of  a  strolling  party  of  jugglers.  That 
he  was  banished  from  the  paternal  roof  is 
true,  but  this  was  no  more  than  a  temporary 
and  provisional  expedient  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  his  morals  and  his  ways.  He  was 
received  by  friends  with  the  connivance  of 
the  family,  and  when  it  was  thought  that  a 
sufficiently  impressive  lesson  had  been  con- 
veyed, he  was  taken  back,  upon  conditions 
which  show  that  the  profligate  sons  of  those 
days  could  not  resist  paternal  rule  with  im- 
punity.    One  of  them  ran  thus : — 

*4.  You  will  give  up  your  unlucky  music  al- 
together, and  (above  all)  the  company  of  young 
people.  I  will  tolerate  neither.  Both  have 
been  your  ruin.  However,  out  of  considera- 
tion for  your  weakness,  I  allow  you  the  violin 
and  the  flute,  but  on  the  express  condition  that 
you  never  play  on  either  till  after  supper  on 
working  days,  and  never  in  the  daytime ;  and 
that  you  do  not  disturb  the  repose  of  our 
neighbours  nor  my  own.' 

The  conditions  were  signed  by  the  culprit 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  humiliation  and 
apparently  in  good  faith;  for  in  less  than 
two  years  he  had  obtained  that  celebrity  in 
his  profession  which  was  the  utmost  extent 
of  the  father's  wishes  or  expectations  in  his 
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behalf.  In  December,  1753,  bp  addressed 
a  letter  (his  first  appearance  in  print)  to  the 
editor  of  the  *  Mercure,'  in  which  he  laid 
claim  to  the  invention  of  a  new  escapement 
for  watches,  stolen  from  him  by  one  Sieur 
Lapante,  and  concluded  by  proposing  to  re- 
fer the  question  to  the  Academy.  The  affair 
having  made  noise  enough  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  Oomte  de  Saint-Florentin,  a 
high  official,  two  Commissioners  were  named 
for  the  purpose  by  the  Academy  ;  and  their 
decision  was  not  merely  that  the  invention 
belonged  to  Beaumarchais,  but  that,  for 
watches,  it  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
perfect  yet  hit  upon  and  the  most  difficult  of 
execution.  In  the  course  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing, June  1 6,  1 755,  he  alludes  to  this  and 
other  mechanical  improvements  in  terms 
showing  that  he  had  obtained  some  illustri- 
ous customers  by  his  ingenuity : — 

'  By  these  means  I  make  watches  as  flat  as 
they  arc  called  for,  flatter  than  have  hitherto 
been  made,  without  in  any  respect  diminishing 
their  goodness.  The  first  of  these  simplified 
watches  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King.  His 
Majesty  has  had  it  for  a  year,  and  is  quite  sa- 
tisfied with  it  I  have  also  had  the  honour, 
within  these  few  days,  of  presenting  a  watch 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour  of  this  new  con- 
struction, the  smallest  ever  made ;  it  is  only 
four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  two- 
thirds  of  a  line  in  thickness  between  the 
plates.' 

This  letter  is  signed  Caron  filsy  Horhger 
duJRoi.  In  a  preceding  letter,  July,  1754, 
he  says  that  the  King  had  ordered  a  fac- 
simile of  the  watch  made  for  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  and  that  all  the  lords  were  fol- 
lowing the  example,  each  eager  to  be  served 
first.  Till  his  twenty-fourth  year,  he  was 
content  with  his  prosperous  business  as  a 
watchmaker,  and  it  was  an  incident  con- 
nected with  it  that  led  to  his  throwing  it  up 
and  turning  courtier,  in  the  hope  of  contend- 
ing for  the  prizes  of  love  and  ambition  with 
liis  customers.  He  had  one  main  requisite 
for  success  on  an  arena  where  so  much  de- 
pended on  the  favour  of  the  fair.  'No 
sooner  did  Beaumarchais  appear  at  Ver- 
sailles, than  the  women  were  struck  by  his 
lofty  stature,  his  well-proportioned  figure, 
the  regularity  of  his  features,  his  clear  and 
animated  complexion,  his  confident  look ;  by 
that  commanding  air  which  seemed  to  raise 
him  above  all  around,  and,  above  all,  by  that 
involuntary  ardour  which  glowed  in  him  at 
the  sight  of  them.'  A  shade  of  coxcombry 
did  no  harm ;  and  that  there  was  something 
more  than  a  shade,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
sentence  in  one  of  his  later  pamphlets :  ^S^t 
fktaU  unfatf  s^ensuit-il  quefetais  un  ogre  ? 
It  was  not,  however,  to  any  of   the  great 


ladies  that  he  was  indebted  for  the  first  step 
in  his  advancement  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  minor  functionaries — contrdleur  clere 
(Toffice  de  la  maison  du  roiy  which  corre- 
sponds pretty  nearly  with  deputy  clerk  of  the 
royal  kitchen — ^having  seen  him  at  Versailles, 
called  at  his  shop  in  Paris  under  the  pretence 
of  bringing  a  watch  to  repair.  She  was  a 
handsome  woman  of  about  thirty,  with  an 
old  and  infirm  I^usband.  They  came  to  an 
understanding  at  a  glance.  The  young 
artist  requested  permission  to  be  personallj 
the  bearer  of  the  watch  when  repaired.  Tdie 
favourable  impression  was  rapidly  improved; 
and  the  husband,  after  complacently  sanc- 
tioning their  intimacy  for  some  months,  was 
induced  to  make  over  his  office,  in  conside- 
ration of  an  annuity,  to  Beaumarchais,  who 
was  formally  installed  in  it  by  royal  brevet 
of  November  9,  1765. 

Behold  him  now  released  from  the  degrad- 
ing trammels  of  a  mechanical  trade,  wiui  his 
foot  on  the  rong — a  very  low  one,  we  must 
allow^-of  the  kdder  of  Court  preferment 
The  succeeding  rongs  were  not  attained  or 
attainable  by  merit ;  they  were  a  mere  matter 
of  money  like  the  first  The  explanatioA 
may  be  collected  from  a  passage  in  the 
'Persian  Letters'  of  Montesquieu:  *The 
King  of  France  has  no  mines  of  gold,  like 
the  King  of  Spain,  his  neighbour ;  but  he 
has  more  wealth,  for  he  draws  it  from  the 
vanity  of  his  subjects,  more  inexhaustible 
than  mines.  He  has  been  seen  undertaking 
or  sustaining  great  wars,  having  no  other 
funds  than  titles  of  honour  for  sale  ;  and,  by 
a  prodigy  of  human  pride,  his  troops  were 
paid,  his  fortified  places  supplied,  his  fleets 
equipped.'  Ingenuity  was  racked  to  invent 
offices  or  sinecures  carrying  rank  or  title; 
and  the  existing  ones  were  multiplied  at  will 
There  were  sixteen  conirdleurs  clercs  when 
Beaumarchais  joined  the  band,  with  whom 
he  did  not  remain  long.  His  predecessor 
added  to  the  obligations  already  conferred 
by  dying  soon  afterwards,  and  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  prescribed  year  of  mourning 
the  widow  bestowed  her  hand  on  the  young 
Caron,  who,  three  months  after  the  marriage, 
at  the  beginning  oi^  1757,  assumed  the  name 
of  de  Beaumarchais  in  right  of  a  fief  be- 
longing to  his  wife.  What  was  the  nature 
of  the  fief,  whether  it  had  any  local  existence 
or  was  a  fief  of  pure  phantasy,  his  biographers 
are  confessedly  unable  to  declare;  and  be 
must  have  winced  at  the  sarcasm  of  his  felled 
adversary,  Gorman  *  The  Sieur  Caron  bo^ 
rowed  from  one  of  his  wives  the  name  of 
Beaumarchais,  which  he  lent  to  one  of  his 
sisters.' 

His  clerkship  did  not  confer  nobility, 
a  privilege  restricted  to  the  more  highly- 
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priced  offices;  and  it  was  not  until  1761, 
that  he  became  regularly  entitled  to  the 
coveted  prefix  de^  by  the  purchase  for  86,000 
francs  of  the  nominal  charge  of  secretaire 
du  rot.  Ironically  referring  to  this  transac- 
tion in  1778,  he  writes  :  '  I  must  take  time 
to  consider  whether  I  ought  not  to  be  of- 
fended at  seeing  you  thus  rummaging  in  the 
archives  of  my  family,  and  recalling  my 
ancient  origin  which  was  almost  forgotten. 
Arc  you  aware  that  I  can  lay  claim  already 
to  twenty  (twelve)  years  of  nobility :  that 
this  nobility  is  honestly  mine,  in  good  parch- 
ment, sealed  with  the  great  seal  of  yellow 
wax :  that  it  is  not,  like  that  of  many,  un- 
certain and  oral ;  and  that  no  one  could 
contest  it  with  me,  for  I  have  the  receipt 
(fen  at  la  quittance)  ?  '  Well  may  M.  de 
Lom6nie  exclaim  that  this/ew  ai  la  quittance 
says  more  in  its  comic  insolence  than  hun- 
dreds of  books  on  the  degradation  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  in  France. 

To  regain,  as  a  gentleman  by  purchase, 
the  famiUar  approach  to  royalty  and  royal 
favourites  which  had  been  permitted  to  the 
watchmaker,  might  have  proved  impractica- 
ble even  for  the  happy  audacity  of  Beau- 
marchais  without  one  of  those  opportune 
incidents  of  which  he  was  wont  to  make  so 
adroit  a  use  through  life.  Diderot  writes 
in  1760 :  *  I  was  invited  last  week  by  the 
Count  Ogniski  to  hear  a  performance  on  the 
harp.  I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  instru- 
ment.' It  grew  into  fashion  by  its  novelty, 
and  Beaumarchais  not  only  learnt  to  play 
upon  it,  but  introduced  an  improvement  in 
the  pedals  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
by  his  skill  that  Mesdames  de  France,  the 
daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  commanded  his  at- 
tendance. Pleased  by  his  appearance  and 
address,  they  began  taking  lesssons  from 
him,  and  he  speedily  became  the  manager 
and  principal  performer  in  a  family  concert 
given  every  week  by  the  princesses  to  the 
King,  the  Dauphin,  the  queen  Marie  Leczin- 
ska,  and  their  suite.  With  admirable  tact 
he  adapted  his  manners  to  his  company,  and 
was  soon  placed  upon  the  easiest  footing  of 
familiarity.  On  one  occasion  the  ^ng, 
eager  to  hear  him  play  and  not  wishing  to 
derange  the  circle,  pushed  his  bwn  chair 
towards  him  and  forced  him  to  take  it  On 
another,  the  Dauphin,  after  a  conversation 
of  some  length,  in  which  Beaumarchais 
affected  an  excessive  frankness,  said  of  him, 
*  He  is  the  only  man  who  speaks  truth  to 
me.'  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  ladies 
of  the  Court  were  not  behindhand  in  giving 
a  flattering  reception  to  the  handsome  ama- 
teur musician  on  whom  royal  eyes  beamed 
favour  and  royal  lips  heaped  praise ;  or  that 
he  immediately  became  the  marked  object 


of  envy,  scandal,  and  impertinence.  A  fine 
gentleman  who  had  undertaken  to  disconcert 
the  minion  of  Mesdames,  came  up  to  him  in 
the  centre  of  a  numerous  group,  just  after 
he  had  left  the  princesses'  apartment  in  full 
dress,  and  producing  a  very  handsome  watch, 
said  :  *  Monsieur,  as  you  are  skilled  in  watch- 
making, have  the  goodness,  I  beg,  to  examine 
my  watch,  which  is  out  of  order.'  *  Mon- 
sieur,' coolly  replied  Beaumarchais,  *  since  I 
left  off  this  business  I  have  become  very  un- 
skilful in  it' — '  Ah,  Monsieur,  do  not  refuse 
me  this  favour.' — *Be  it  so,  but  I  forewarn 
you  that  I  am  very  unskilful'  Then  taking 
the  watch,  he  opened  it,  and  holding  it  high 
up  under  pretence  of  examining  it,  let  it 
drop.  Then,  with  a  low  bow,  *I  warned 
you.  Monsieur,  of  my  extreme  clumsiness.' 
To  set  the  princesses  against  him,  they 
were  told  that  he  was  on  bad  terms  with  his 
father.  Finding  himself  coldly  received, 
and  suspecting  the  cause,  he  hurried  to 
Paris  for  his  father,  brought  him  to  Yer- 
sailles,  and  contrived,  in  showing  him  over 
the  palace  and  grounds,  to  fall  in  repeatedly 
with  the  princesses.  Their  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, and  when,  leaving  the  old  man  in  the 
ante-chamber,  he  came  to  pay  his  respects, 
one  of  them  asked  him  with  whom  he  had 
been  walking  about  all  day.  *  With  my  fa- 
ther.' The  reaction  was  complete ;  the  fa- 
ther was  presented  on  the  instant,  and  pro- 
duced the  happiest  effect  by  a  burst  of  hon- 
est enthusiasm  in  favour  of  his  Grandison 
son. 

The  owner  of  the  watch  made  no  attempt 
to  push  matters  to  extremity.  But  the 
Chevalier  des  C.  (the  full  name  is  suppress- 
ed) forced  a  duel  on  Beaumarchais,  which 
ended  fatally,  and  impressed  him  with  a 
lasting  feeling  of  regret  They  fought  on 
horseback,  without  seconds,  under  the  walls 
of  the  park  of  Meudon.  Beaumarchais 
plunged  his  sword  into  the  breast  of  his  ad- 
versary, who  fell,  but  on  seeing  him  on  the 
ground  with  the  blood  bubbling  from  the 
wound,  he  dismounted  and  tried  to  stanch  it 
with  his  handkerchief.  *Save  yourself,' 
cried  the  wounded  man,  *  save  yourself. 
Monsieur  de  Beaumarchais ;  you  are  lost  if 
you  are  seen,  if  it  is  known  that  you  have 
taken  my  life.' — *  You  must  have  help,  and 
I  go  to  seek  it'  Beaumarchais  remounts 
his  horse,  gallops  to  the  village  of  Meudon, 
procures  a  surgeon,  tells  him  where  to  find 
the  wounded  man,  puts  him  in  the  track, 
and  returns  to  Paris  to  consider  what  is  to 
be  done.  The  wound  was  declared  fatal; 
but  the  Chevalier  generously  refused  to  de- 
clare by  whom  it  had  been  inflicted.  During 
the  eight  days  which  intervened  between  the 

duel  and  his  death,  his  friends  and  relatives 
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could  extort  no  answer  from  him  but  this : — 
'  I  have  my  deserts :  I  challenged  to  please 
people  for  whom  I  have  no  esteem,  an  hon- 
ourable man  who  had  given  me  no  offence.' 
"Whilst  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  the 
secret  would  be  discovered  and  the  family 
call  for  vengeance,  Beaumarchais  demanded 
the  protection  of  Mesdames,  to  whom  he 
communicated  the  whole  of  the  details. 
They  told  the  King,  who  replied,  *Take 
care,  my  children,  that  nothing  is  said  to  me 
on  the  subject ; '  and  they  are  reported  to 
have  taken  me^isures  accordingly. 

All  this  time  Beaumarchais'  Court  favour, 
far  from  being  a  source  of  profit  or  solid 
advantage,  was  a  heavy  tax  on  his  income 
and  his  time.  Mesdames  de  France,  nick- 
named by  their  royal  father,  Mme.  Victoire 
Cache,  Mme.  Adelaide  Loque,  Mme.  Sophie 
GralliCy  and  Mme.  Louise  Chiffej  although 
•excellent  women  in  their  way,  had  been 
brought  up  in  habits  which  made  them  ex- 
pect all  their  caprices  to  be  gratified  on  the 
instant,  and  led  them  to  believe  that  to 
charge  a  man  with  a  commission  of  any  sort 
was  to  do  him  honour.  Madame  du  Defiant 
tells  a  story  of  the  quince-preserve  for  which 
Orleans  was  famous,  so  impatiently  desired 
by  Loque,  that  the  King  sends  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Premier,  M.  de  Choiseul,  who  sends  in 
equal  haste  to  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who 
is  called  up  at  three  in  the  morning  to  his 
extreme  discomfort,  to  receive  this  missive 
from  Louis  XV. : — 

*  Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  :  My 
daughters  are  longing  for  quince  preserve  : 
they  wish  to  have  it  in  very  small  boxes.  If 
you  have  none  by  you,  I  beg  you,' — here  inter- 
vened a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a  sedan-chair, — 
^  to  send  to  your  episcopal  city  for  some  imme- 
diately, and  let  the  boxes  be  very  small. 
Whereupon,  Monsieur  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
may  God  have  you  in  his  holy  keeping.' — 
Louis. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  came  a  post- 
script : — 

*The  sedan-chair  signifies  nothing:  it  was 
drawn  by  my  daughters  on  this  sheet  of  paper 
which  came  nearest  to  hand.' 

A  courier  was  instantly  despatched  to  Or- 
leans apd  the  quince  preserve  arrived  the 
next  day ;  by  which  time  (adds  Madame  du 
Deffantji  the  princesses  were  longing  for 
somethmg  else.  Beaumarchais,  who  had  no 
courier  at  his  disposal,  was  sent  to  and  fro 
on  errands  equally  frivolous.  Thus  a  lady 
in  waiting  writes : — 

*  Madame  Victoire  has  a  fancy  to  play  this 
very  day  on  the  tambourine,  and  charges  me  to 
write  to  you  on  the  instant  to  procure  her  one 
as  soon  as  you  possibly  can.    I  hope  that  you 


have  got  rid  of  your  cold,  and  that  you  can  exe- 
cute Madame's  commission  without  delay.' 

He  had  to  buy  a  tambourine  worthy  of 
being  ofiered  to  a  princess ;  the  next  day  it 
was  a  harp,  the  day  after  a  flute,  and  so  on. 
At  length,  having  exhausted  his  means, 
slender  enough  at  this  period,  in  paying  for 
the  required  articles,  and  driven  to  his  wits' 
end  for  money,  he  sends  in  an  account, 
showing  a  balance  of  2000  livres,  to  Mme. 
d'Hoppen,  the  intendante  of  Mesdames. 

The  manner  in  which  he  at  length  con- 
trived to  convert  his  credit  with  these  royal 
ladies  into  the  source  of  pecuniary  gain  was 
as  strange  and  as  little  to  be  counted  on,  as 
the  rest  of  the  expedients  which  rarely  failed 
him  in  an  emergency.  Paris  Da  Vemey 
was  a  celebrated  financier  who  had  amassed 
a  colossal  fortune  and  attained  a  high  degree 
of  credit  at  Court;  so  much,  indeed,  that 
he  was  supposed  to  have  brought  about, 
through  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Richelieu  to  the  command  of 
the  army  which,  under  d'Estr^es,  had  won 
the  battle  of  Hastenfeld  in  1767.  It  was 
Du  Vemey  who  made  the  fortune  of  Vol- 
taire, by  giving  him  a  share  in  the  army  con- 
tracts of  1741,  Relying  on  the  durable 
favour  and  support  of  the  royal  mistress,  he 
undertook  the  construction  of  the  Military 
School  in  1751,  but  her  influence  diminished 
apace  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and 
long  before  the  completion  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  bare  fact  of  his  having  patronised 
it  caused  it  to  be  coldly  regarded  by  the 
royal  family  and  the  ministry. 

The  main  hope  of  Du  Vemey,  in  1760, 
lay  in  procuring  a  state  visit  from  the  King, 
which  he  calculated  would  be  deemed  a  kind 
of  consecration  and  a  pledge.  After  trying 
every  direct  interest  m  vain,  the  thought 
struck  him  of  applying  to  the  young  musi- 
cian whom  he  saw  in  daily  communication 
with  the  princesses.  Beaumarchais  was  not 
slow  to  perceive  the  advantages  he  might 
draw  from  obliging  a  man  like  Du  Vemey, 
and  taking  his  stand  upon  the  fact  that  be 
had  never  yet  asked  a  favour  from  Mes- 
dames, he  made  it  his  first,  his  last,  his  only 
reqjuest  and  prayer,  that  they  would  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Military  School ;  frankly  avowing 
to  them  that,  in  case  of  their  compliance,  he 
fully  expected  that  Du  Vemey  would  be  useful 
to  him  in  retum.  They  went  accordingly : 
they  were  received  in  state  by  the  Director,  to 
whom  they  clearly  intimated  that  they  came 
to  oblige  their  protege ;  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  King  was  induced  by  their 
representations,  or  <&iven  by  their  importu- 
nities, to  go  too.  The  financier,  who  had 
opened  the  negotiation  by  ofifering  '  his  as- 
sistance, his  credit,  his  heart,'  kept  faitL 
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'He  initiated  me,'  says  Beaumarchaisi  'in 
the  affairs  of  finance,  in  which  all  the  world 
knows  he  was  at  home ;  I  worked  at  my  for- 
tune nnder  his  direction;  I  undertook,  at 
his  suggestion,  many  enteiprises ;  in  some 
he  aided  me  with  his  funds  or  his  credit,  in 
all  with  his  advice.* 

A  Grandmastership  of  Waters  and  Forests 
having  become  vacant,  the  purchase-money, 
60,000  livres,  was  advanced  by  Du  Vemey, 
and  deposited  with  a  notary ;  nothing  was 
wanting  but  the  royal  assent,  and  this  Mes- 
dames  de  France  had  undertaken  to  procure, 
when  Beaumarchais'  colleagues  that  were  to 
be  (there  were  eighteen  grand-masters  when 
the  number  was  complete),  although  five  or 
six  of  them  were  not  better  bom  than  him- 
self, formally  protested  against  the  admis- 
sion of  the  ex-watchmaker,  and  managed  to 
enlist  the  minister  on  their  side.  The  re- 
quired assent  was  withheld,  and  Beaumar- 
chais  was  obliged  to  cancel  the  arrange- 
ment, yet  that  his  disappointment  was  ex- 
clusively owing  to  personal  animosity,  is 
proved  by  the  permission  soon  afterwards 
accorded  to  him  to  purchase  the  more  dis- 
tinguished charge  of  Lieutenant-Gen  end  of 
the  Chase  in  the  Captainry  of  the  Warren 
of  the  Louvre,  a  sort  of  deputy-rangership 
which  associated  him  with  nobles,  and  car- 
ried with  it  judicial  powers  over  poachers 
and  trespassers.  It  was  remembered  among 
the  anomalies  of  his  life,  when  the  game 
and  forest  laws  had  been  swept  away  with 
the  other  relics  of  feudalism  which  he  sati- 
rised, that  he  had  condemned  many  a  pea- 
sant to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  snaring  a 
rabbit  or  fencing  a  garden  against  deer. 

His  affair  with  Clavijo  in  1764  has  become 
famous  as  well  by  his  own  melodramatic 
recital  as  by  being  made  the  subject  of  a 
drama  by  Goethe.  Two  of  his  sisters  were 
settled  in  Madrid :  one  married  to  an  archi- 
tect, and  one  unmarried  but  betrothed  to  a 
Spanish  man  of  letters  named  Clavijo.  They 
were  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
should  obtain  an  employment  which  he  was 
soliciting,  but  when  this  preliminary  was  ful- 
filled, and  the  banns  published,  he  suddenly 
broke  off  the  engagement  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated not  merely  to  affect  the  happiness  of 
the  lady  but  her  fair  fame.  On  oeing  ap- 
prised of  what  had  taken  place,  Beaumar- 
chais  hurried  to  Madrid,  and  by  a  combina- 
tion of  energy,  coolness,  and  tact  compelled 
the  recreant  lover  to  clear  her  honour  at  the 
expense  of  his  own ;  nay,  frightened  or  per- 
suaded him  into  an  overture  for  a  reconciliar 
tion ;  and  there  seemed  a  fair  chance  of  the 
marriage  coming  off  after  aU,  when  Beaumar- 
chais  discovered  that  the  treacherous  Span- 
iard had  been  intriguing  against  him,  and 


by  accusing  him  of  a  criminal  plot  had  ob- 
tained a  Government  order  for  his  arrest  and 
expulsion  from  Madrid.  He  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  minister,  managed  even  to  get 
access  to  the  King,  procured  the  dismissal 
and  disgrace  of  his  enemy,  and  ended  by 
marrying  his  sister,  with  her  reputation  re- 
paired and  her  heart,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  not 
irremediably  damaged,  to  a  fellow-country- 
man. The  importance  of  this  episode  (which 
was  over  in  a  month)  lay  not  so  much  in  the 
circumstances  or  the  direct  result,  as  in  its 
bringing  him  to  Madrid,  where  he  stayed  a 
year,  engaged  in  a  succession  of  speculations 
or  projects,  commercial  or  political,  and  ac- 
cumulating the  materials  for  the  character, 
manners,  and  machinery  of  his  plays.  He 
wrote  to  his  father  in  January,  1765 : — 

'  If  you  heard  of  me  from  any  inhabitant  of 
Madrid,  you  would  be  told :  "  Your  son  is 
amusing  himself  here  like  a  king.  He  passes 
all  his  evenings  at  the  Russian. Ambassador's 
or  Lady  Rochford's ;  he  dines  four  times  a  week 
with  the  Commandant  of  Engineers,  and  drives 
about  Madrid  in  a  carriage  drawn  bv  six  mules. 
He  dines  every  day  with  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor, so  that  his  journeys  are  charming,  and  cost 
him  very  little."  .  .  .  It  is  in  good  company,  for 
which  I  am  bom,  that  I  find  my  resources  (mo- 
yens) ;  and  when  you  see  the  products  of  my 
pen,  you  will  agree  that  it  is  not  walking  but 
running  to  one's  object' 

Amongst  other  products  of  his  pen  were 
Memoirs  on  commercial  concessions,  with 
plans  for  supplying  all  the  Spanish  colonies 
with  negroes,  and  all  the  cities  with  white 
bread;  for  colonising  the  Sierra  Morenaand 
provisioning  the  Spanish  armies  in  every 
quarter  of  Sie  world.  These  schemes  sound 
so  wild,  that  it  is  diflScult  to  conceive  how 
they  could  have  been  seriously  entertained ; 
yet  it  is  clear  from  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  period  that  he  was  living 
the  life  he  describes,  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  ministers,  and  a  favoured 
guest  at  the  Russian,  French,  and  English 
embassies.  It  was  no  idle  boast  that  he  was 
bom  for  good  company;  for,  whenever  it 
fell  in  his  way,  he  was  received  into  it,  and 
shone  in  it,  as  easily  and  naturally  as  if  he 
had  never  known  any  other.  With  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
sometimes  burnt  his  fingers ;  and  we  learn 
from  M.  de  Lom^nie  that  his  industrial 
speculations  in  Spain  proved  failures,  *but 
he  returned  richer  than  he  was  himself  aware ; 
for  he  carried  in  his  head  the  lineaments  of 
those  so  stron^y-marked  and  original  figures 
of  Figaro,  of  Rosine,  of  Almaviva,  of  Bar- 
tholo,  of  BasHe,  which,  some  day  or  other, 
were  to  make  the  glory  of  his  name.' 

The  chapter  following  that  on  the  Spanish 
expedition  is  devoted  to  a  love  affair,  which 
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began  in  1763.  The  heroine  was  a  Creole 
heiress,  endowed  with  considerable  personal 
attractions,  named  Pauline.  She  was  at  one 
time  much  attached  to  Beaumarchais,  or  pre- 
tended to  be.  < Adieu,  love!'  she  wntes, 
*  adieu,  my  soul,  adieu,  ray  all !  "When  you 
come  back,  it  will  be  for  me  the  sun  of  a 
beautiful  day.  Adieu  I '  Yet,  when  the  ac- 
tual adieu  came,  she  bore  it  with  commenda- 
ble equanimity,  and  conferred  her  hand  on  a 
rival  without  emotion  or  remorse.  Beaumar- 
chais, on  his  part,  was  not  a  very  ardent  lover 
at  any  time.  Rochefoucauld  says,  ^  It  is 
with  true  love  as  with  ghosts ;  which  many 
talk  about  and  few  have  seen :  Love  lends 
his  name  to  an  infinity  of  affairs  which  are 
attributed  to  him,  but  with  which  he  has  no 
more  to  do  than  the  Doge  with  what  is  go- 
ing on  at  Venice.'  Beaumarchais  was  en- 
gaged in  many  sucb  affairs,  but  they  exer- 
cised no  mastery  over  his  imagination  or  his 
heart  '  Je  me  d^lasse  des  affaires  avec  les 
beUes-lettres,  la  belle  musique  et  quelquefois 
les  belles  femmes.'  Such  is  his  antithetical 
confession ;  which  may  be  accepted  as  a  cor- 
rect statement,  with  the  suppression  of  quel- 
quefois;  for  it  was  rare  to  find  him  without 
some  liaison  of  the  lighter  order  on  his  hands. 
The  afi^r  with  the  Creole  ended  prosaically 
enough.  During  the  engagement  he  had 
looked  over  the  accounts  of  ner  property  at 
St  Domingo,  and  advanced  scfme  money  for 
its  improvement,  which  ber  husband,  tbe 
suitor  who  had  cut  him  out,  showed  no  eager- 
ness to  reimburse.  There  is  a  letter  from 
her  in  1769,  three  years  after  her  marriage, 
which  concludes,  *  Let  him  sleep  in  peace,  he 
shall  be  paid.'     He  never  was  paid. 

Le  Sage  and  Fielding  are  two  striking  ex- 
amples (amongst  many)  of  men  of  genius 
beginning  in  the  wrong  direction  and  only 
hitting  upon  the  true  vein  by  accident.  If 
the  pleasure  of  quizzing  Richardson  had  not 
luckily  led  to  the  production  of  'Joseph  An- 
drews,' the  author  of  *  Tom  Jones '  would  be 
best  known  as  the  author  of  *  Tom  Thumb  ' ; 
and  Le  Sage  was  the  chosen  butt  of  the  wits 
as  an  indifterent  playwright  when  he  flashed 
upon  an  astonished  and  delighted  public 
with  *  Gil  Bias.'  Beaumarchais  committed 
a  similar  mistake  when  he  started  as  a  dra- 
matist Instead  of  the  light,  sparkling,  viva- 
cious comedy,  redolent  of  fun  and  frolic,  de- 
fying the  conventions  and  proprieties,  he 
broke  ground  in  the  domestic  bourgeois 
drama  which  had  been  brought  into  vogue 
by  Diderot ;  in  which  characters  taken  from 
ordinary  life  were  to  speak  the  common 
language  of  their  class,  and  be  placed  in  situ- 
ations coming  home  to  the  genuine,  if  home- 
ly, feelings  of  humanity.  In  the  preface  of 
*  Eugenie,'  the  first  of  his  plays  composed  on 


this  principle,  Beaumarchais  protests  against 
the  monopoly  of  tragic  interest  claimed  for 
kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  simply  (he  urged) 
our  vanity  that  is  gratified  with  being  initiat- 
ed into  the  secrets  of  a  court :  the  spectator 
is  really  most  affected  by  the  misfortunes  of 
a  state  of  life  approximating  to  his  own : 
*  That  is  to  say,  a  tradesman  on  his  way  to 
make  a  declaration  of  bankruptcy  is  more 
dramatic  than  a  dethroned  sovereign,  or  a 
warrior  who  has  just  lost  a  battle.'  The  dra- 
matis personce  of  *  Eugenie,'  however,  are 
taken  from  the  higher  class,  the  heroine  be- 
ing the  daughter  of  a  baron:  the  hero  a 
marquis  and  nephew  of  the  Minister  of  War. 
She  has  been  deceived  by  a  false  marriage 
(like  that  in  the  *  Yicar  of  Wakefield ')  and 
arrives,  far  gone  in  the  family  way,  just  as  he 
is  about  to  marry  a  rich  heiress.  In  the 
original  manuscript  the  scene  was  laid  at 
Paris :  the  seducer  was  the  Marquis  de  Ro- 
senpr^,  and  the  seduced  Mademoiselle  dc 
Kerbalec.  But  the  false  marriage  was  pro- 
nounced improbable,  if  not  impracticable, 
in  France :  the  censor,  susceptible  for  the 
national  honour,  interfered  ;  and  in  tbe  acted 
play  the  scene  is  laid  in  London  :  Eugenie 
is  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  and 
a  Lord  Clarendon  is  the  villain  of  the  piece 
The  first  representation  is  thus  mentioned  in 
the  *  Annee  Litt^raire '  of  Freron  : — 

*  "  Eugenie,"  played  for  the  first  time  the  29th 
January  of  this  year  (1767),  was  badly  enough 
received  by  the  public ;  and,  indeed,  this  recep- 
tion had  all  the  air  of  a  fall.  It  has  been  re- 
vived with  eclat  by  dint  of  retrenchments  and 
corrections.  It  has  long  occupied  the  public, 
and  this  success  does  much  honour  to  our  act- 
ors.' 

Grimm,  who  might  have  been  expected  to 
speak  favourably  of  a  drama  in  the  style  of 
his  friend  Diderot,  wrote  thus  : — 

*  This  work  is  the  first  attempt  of  M.  de  Beau- 
marchais in  the  drama  and  in  literature.  lie  is, 
I  hear,  a  man  of  about  forty  (he  was  thirty- 
five)  ;  rich,  holding  a  little  place  at  court,  who 
has  hitherto  played  the petit-maitre  Mid  has  been 
ill-advised  enough  to  turn  author.  ....  This 
man  will  never  do  anything,  even  mediocre. 
There  is  only^one  phrase  in  all  the  piece  which 
pleased  me.  It  is  in  the  fifth  act,  when  Eu- 
genie, recovering  from  a  long  fainting  fit,  opens 
her  eyes  and  finds  Clarendon  at  her  feet  She 
throws  herself  back  and  exclaims,  tPai  cm  le 
voir  I  This  phrase  is  so  happy,  it  is  so  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest,  that  I  would  wager  he  is 
not  the  author  of  it' 

In  his  second  drama,  *  Deux  Amis,'  Beau- 
marchais literally  acted  on  his  theory  by 
making  the  interest  turn  on  a  bankruptcy : 
the  friends  being  a  merchant  of  Lyons  who 
has  a  sum  to  m&e  up,  and  a  receiver-gene- 
ral who  surreptitiously  aids  the  other  by  slip- 
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ping  public  money  into  Ins  strong  box.  The 
prosaic  tone  of  the  piece  was  a  little  elevated 
by  a  love  affair  based  on  his  own  with  Pau- 
line ;  but  the  failure,  after  a  few  days'  strug- 
gle, was  pronounced  final  and  complete.  A 
man  in  the  pit  gave  the  coup  de  grdce  by 
calling  out,  *  The  business  in  hand  is  a  bank- 
ruptcy; I  am  in  for  my  twenty  sous.' 
Grinun  has  preserved  the  following  epi- 
gram :— 

*»rai  vu  de  Beaumarchais  le  dranie  ridicule ; 
Etje  vais  en  un  mot  vous  dire  ce  que  c'est: 
C*est  un  change  od  Targent  circule 
Sans  produire  aucun  intdr^t.* 

Whilst  his  failure  was  still  freshly  remember- 
ed, Beaumarchais,  d  propos  of  an  unsuccess- 
k\  opera,  told  Sophie  Arnauld,  *  Within 
eight  days  you  will  have  no  audience  or 
next  to  none.'  She  replied,  *  Your  "  Deux 
Amis"  will  send  us  one.' 

Although  his  dramatic  career  was  sus- 
pended by  this  check,  and  his  literary  fame 
was  still  in  embryo,  his  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1770  was  highly  prosperous  upon 
the  whole.  His  first  wSe  having  died  some 
years  before,  he  had  married  in  April,  1768, 
a  young  and  beautiful  widow  of  large  for- 
tune ;  and  he  was  making  money  fast  by  a 
speculation  in  partnership  with  Du  Vemey. 
But  his  .second  wife  died  in  the  November 
of  that  year,  and  Du  Vemey  in  July.  Al- 
though half  her  fortune  consisted  of  an  an- 
nuity for  her  life,  he  was  accused  of  poison- 
ing her;  and  although  the  balance  on  a* 
signed  settlement  of  accounts  was  against  Du 
Vemey,  Beaumarchais  was  accused  of  embez- 
zlement, fraud,  and  foi^ery,  by  the  heir,  a 
Comte  de  la  Blache.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  commence  legal  proceedings  for 
the  balance,  and,  considering  the  nature  of 
the  defence,  the  Prince  de  Conti  had  some 
reason  for  the  remark,  *  II  faut  que  Beau- 
marchais soit  paye  on  penduJ*  Beaumar- 
chais, never  at  a  loss,  retorted,  *  But  if  I  gain 
my  cause,  I  think  my  adversary  should  also 
pay  ^cordialement  un  pen  de  sa  personne." ' 

The  Court  of  First  Instance  decided  in 
bis  favour;  their  judgment,  reversed  upon 
appeal,  was  fully  confirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  end  of  seven  years'  litigation, 
which  incidentally  gave  rise  to  (with  one  ex- 
ception) the  most  signal  triumph  of  his  pen. 
But  before  coming  to  it,  we  must  notice  an 
intervening  adventure  eminently  characteris- 
tic of  the  period  and  the  man.  Mdlle.  Menard, 
a  young  and  pretty  actress,  was  living  under 
the  protection  of  the  Due  de  Chaulnes,  a  man 
whose  faults  of  temper  and  frequent  aberra- 
tion of  reason  were  ill  redeemed  by  his  ac- 
quirements and  accomplishments.  *  Ban- 
ished for  five  years,  he  had  visited  the  pyra- 
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mids,  associated  with  the  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  and  brought  back  many  objects  of 
natural  history,  including  an  unhappy  mon- 
key which  he  overwhelmed  with  blows  every 
day.'  His  mistress  fared  little  better  than 
the  monkey.  He  had  for  some  time  inspired 
her  with  no  other  feeling  than  fear,  when  he 
suddenly  took  a  great  fancy  to  Beaumar- 
chais, and  introduced  him  to  her.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  Duke  soon  became  jea- 
lous of  his  friend,  who,  at  her  request,  dis- 
continued his  visits ;  but  finding  no  change 
for  the  better,  she  took  refuge  in  a  convent,  . 
aud  did  not  return  to  her  house  till  she  had 
finally  broken  with  the  Duke.  She  then 
wrote  to  Beaumarchais  to  propose  the  re- 
newal of  their  intimacy,  which  was  reviewed, 
and  continued  without  interruption  for  some 
months,  when  one  fine  morning  in  February, 
1773,  the  Duke  broke  into  her  room  and 
announced  his  intention  to  have  a  deadly  en- 
counter with  his  rival  within  the  hour. 
Beaumarchais  was  in  the  exercise  of  his  ju- 
dicial functions  at  the  Captainry,  when  the 
Duke  entered  the  court  and  insisted  on  his 
coming  out  to  be  put  to  death  upon  the 
spot.  Although  the  Duke  was  a  giant  and 
had  obviously  lost  all  self-control,  beaumar- 
chais, at  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  gets 
into  the  same  carriage  with  him,  and,  in  an- 
swer to  repeated  insults  of  the  grossest  kind, 
replies, '  Hold,  M.  le  Due,  when  a  man  really 
wants  to  fight,  he  does  not  talk  so  much. 
Come  to  my  house  with  me :  I  will  give  you 
dinner,  and  if  I  do  not  succeed  in  bringing 
you  to  reason  by  four  o'clock,  an^  you  per- 
sist in  compelling  me  to  the  alternative  of 
fighting  or  of  having  my  eyes  scratched  out, 
the  fate  of  arms  must  decide.'  The  Duke 
accepts,  but  his  temper  gets  the  better  of 
him  before  the  dinner  can  be  got  ready,  and 
suddenly  seizing  Beaumarchais'  sword,  he 
falls  upon  him.  A  terrible  scene  of  violence 
ensues.  Beaumarchais,  grappling  with  his 
powerful  adversary,  pushes  him  within  reach 
of  the  bell,  and  rings. 

*  The  servants  hurry  up.  "  Disarm  this  mad- 
man," I  cried,  holding  him  tight.  My  cook, 
as  brutal  and  strong  as  the  Duke,  was  about 
to  knock  him  down  with  a  billet  of  firewood. 
I  cry  the  louder,  "  Disarm  him,  but  do  him  no 
harm ;  he  would  say  that  he  has  been  assassi- 
nated in  my  house."  They  wrest  my  sword 
from  him.  On  the  instant  he  seizes  me  by  the 
hair  and  lays  my  forehead  entirely  bare.  The 
pain  made  me  quit  my  hold,  and  exerting  all 
my  strength,  I  struck  him  with  my  clenched  fist 
in  the  face.  "Wretch,"  he  said, "you  strike  a 
duke  and  peer !"  I  own  that  this  exclamation, 
so  extravagant  for  the  occasion,  would  have 
made  me  laugh  at  any  other  time ;  but  as  he  is 
stronger  than  me  and  had  grasped  me  by  the 
throat^  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  defending^ 
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myself.  My  coat,  my  shirt,  are  torn ;  my  face 
is  bleeding  afresh.  My  father,  an  old  man  of 
seventy-fiye,  in  his  attempts  to  part  us,  comes 
in  for  his  share  of  the  porter-like  madnesses  of 
the  duke  and  peer.  I  myself  had  lost  all  self- 
command,  and  the  blows  were  returned  as 
soon  as  giyen.  We  find  ourselves  on  the  top 
of  the  staircase,  where  the  Duke  falls,  rolls 
OTer  my  servants,  and  drags  me  along  with 
him.  This  terrible  confusion  restores  him  a 
little  to  himself.' 

After  a  short  pause  the  Duke  draws  his 
sword,  and  before  he  can  be  disarmed  cuts 
the  coachman  across  the  nose,  pierces  the 
cook's  hand,  and  wounds  a  lacquey  in  the 
head.  Then,  losing  sight  of  Beaumarchais, 
he  runs  into  the  dining-room,  takes  his  seat 
at  the  (able,  devours  a  large  plate  of  soup 
and  some  cutlets,  and  swallows  two  bottles 
of  water ;  a  tolerably  clear  proof  that  he  was 
mad.  Further  extravagance  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  the  commissary. 

That  same  evening  Beaumarchais  kept 
an  appointment  at  a  friend's  house,  where 
he  had  promised  a  reading  of  the  '  Barbier 
de  Seville,'  read  his  comedy  with  spirit, 
made  a  good  story  of  the  affair  with  the 
Duke,  and  passed  a  part  of  the  night  in 
singing  Spanish  songs  and  playing  on  the 
harp.  The  Duke,  on  his  side,  went  about 
saying  that,  Beaumarchais  not  being  enti- 
tled to  the  satisfaction  of  a  gentleman,  he 
would  chastise  him  as  a  plebeian  ;  but  the 
tribunals  interposed,  the  Duke  was  sent  to 
Yincennes,  and  by  way  of  conciliating  the 
aristocratic  spirit  by  putting  the  intended 
victim  on  a  par  with  the  aggressor,  Beaa- 
marchais  was  incarcerated  in  Fer  I'Ev^que. 

This  was  a  cruel  blow,  for  besides  adding 
to  the  scandals  already  associated  with  his 
name,  it  prevented  him  from  personally  at- 
tending to  the  lawsuit  with  La  Blache,  in 
which  his  fortune  and  character  were  at 
stake ;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diflficulty 
that  he  obtained  permission  to  leave  his 
prison  during  the  day-time  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  an  agent  of  police.  The  judg- 
ment rescinding  ttiat  of  &e  Court  of  First 
Instance  in  his  favour  was  delivered  on  the 
6th  April,  1773.  It  virtoally  declared  him 
guilty  of  a  fraud,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  seizure  of  his  goods  and 
the  confiscation  of  his  revenues.  On  the 
9th  April  he  writes  to  M.  de  Sartines,  the 
lieutenant  of  police : 

*My  courage  is  exhausted.  The  current 
rumour  is  that  I  am  entirely  sacrificed;  my 
credit  shaken ;  my  a£&irs  in  ruin ;  my  family, 
of  which  I  am  the  father  and  support,  in  deso- 
lation. Whatever  vengeance  may  be  wreaked 
on  me  for  this  wretched  afiair  of  Chaulnes — 
will  it  have  no  bounds  ?  It  is  clear  to  de- 
monstration, that  my  imprisonment  costs  me 


100,000  francs.  The  substance,  the  form,  all 
in  this  iniquitous  judgment  makes  me  shud- 
der, and  I  cannot  shake  it  off  so  long  as  I  am 
detained  in  this  dreadful  prison.' 

The  minister.  La  Vrilli^re,  moved  by  this 
appeal  or  thinking  him  sufficiently  punished 
for  having  been  insulted  and  assaulted  by  a 
duke,  at  length  (8th  May,  1773)  signs  an 
order  for  his  release,  and  he  is  restored  to 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  persecuted  and 
calumniated,  improverished  and  dishonoured, 
but  never  altogether  crushed  or  fallen.  There 
was  an  elasticity  in  his  fortunes  and  his 
character  which  nothing  could  subdue.  He 
is  miraculously  saved  from  the  worst  conse- 
quences of  one  prosecution  by  another  which 
was  expected  and  intended  to  consummate  bis 
ruin.  He  rises  within  a  few  months  from  a 
depth  of  abject  misery,  in  which  he  says  he 
was  an  object  of  shame  and  pity  to  himself, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  triumph.  He  was 
the  horror  of  all  Paris  a  year  ago  (writes 
Grimm  in  1774)  :  *  everyone,  on  the  report 
of  a  neighbour,  believed  him  capable  of  the 
greatest  crimes :  all  the  world  is  raving  about 
him  now.' 

The  key  to  this  new  and  extraordinary 
situation  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of 
public  opinion  brought  about  by  the  Chan- 
cellor Maupeou,  when,  backed  by  Madame 
du  Barry,  he  ventured  on  the  rash  step  of 
suppressing  the  old  historic  Parliament  of 
Pans,  and  replacing  it  by  one  composed  in 
a  great  measure  of  persons  dependent  on  the 
•Court  Loud,  long,  and  wide-spread  was  the 
outcry  :  the  provincial  parliaments  protested : 
the  princes  of  the  blood  refused  to  recognise 
the  new  magistracy;  but  the  Chancellor 
stood  firm ;  he  forbade  the  princes  the  royaJ 
presence ;  he  cashiered  the  provinciid  parlia- 
ments ;  and  laid  about  him,  right  and  lef^ 
with  such  earnestness  and  goodwill,  that 
Madame  du  Defiant  exclaims,  '  He  is  not  a 
man,  he  is  a  devil ;  all  here  is  in  a  disorder* 
of  which  no  one  can  foresee  the  end  ;  it  is 
chaos,  it  is  the  end  of  the  world.'  To  all 
outward  seeming  he  had  succeeded :  inflated 
with  his  fancied  triumph,  he  was  already 
boasting  of  having  rescued  the  crown  from 
the  gown ;  but  '  when  all  that  is  at  once 
honest  and  intelligent  in  a  nation  feels  itself 
wounded  in  its  dignity,  the  wound,  which 
closes  on  the  surface,  is  far  from  being 
cured :  that  which  was  at  first  a  fiame  be- 
comes a  smouldering  fire  under  the  cinders, 
and  may  be  rekindled  by  a  spark.  It  was 
reserved  for  Beaumarchais  to  light  up,  with 
a  lawsuit  about  fifteen  louis,  the  flame  which 
was  to  devour  Maupeou  and  his  parliament' 

The  principal  party,  by  turns  plaintiff  and 
defendant,  in  these  proceedings  was  Go6£- 
man,   the    judicial  functionary,  en  whose 
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report  the  jadgment  against  Beaumarcbais 
by  the  Parliament  had  been  based.  The 
decision  virtually  lay  with  him  ;  and  if  not 
venal  in  his  own  person,  he  wa9  notoriously 
open  to  approaches  through  his  wife,  a 
young  and  attractive  woman,  who  had  been 
heard  to  say, '  It  would  be  impossible  for  us 
to  live  decently  on  our  pay,  out  we  know 
how  to  plumer  la  poule  sans  la  fairs  crier.^ 
A  bookseller,  his  agent,  having  given  Beau- 
marcbais to  understand  that  a  present  of 
200  louis  to  this  lady  would  ensure  the  favour- 
able report  of  the  counsellor,  he  handed  over 
100  louis  and  a  watch  set  with  diamonds  of 
equal  value ;  and  on  her  demanding  15  louis 
more  for  a  secretary,  they  were  paid.  The 
agreement  was,  that  if  he  lost  his  cause,  all 
excepting  the  16  louis  should  be  restored. 
He  did  lose  his  cause,  having  got  nothing 
for  his  money  but  a  bootless  interview  with 
the  counsellor;  and  he  received  back  the 
100  louis  and  the  watch ;  but  having  ascer- 
tained from  the  secretary  that  the  16  louis 
had  been  appropriated  by  Madame  Go6z- 
man,  he  wrote  to  her  to  demand  that  they 
alao  should  be  repaid.  She  not  only  denied 
having  received  this  sum,  but  charged  him 
with  a  criminal  and  abortive  attempt  to 
corrupt  her  husband  through  her ;  and  Goez- 
man,  either  believing  her  stoiy  or  seeing  no 
alternative  but  to  brazen  the  matter  out, 
adopted  the  charge  and  denounced  Beau- 
marcbais to  the  Parliament  as  a  suborner 
and  a  calumniator.  He  had  justly  calculat- 
ed on  Beaumarcbais'  loss  of  credit,  but  he 
had  made  no  allowance  for  the  unpopularity 
of  the  judicial  body  or  its  liability  to  be 
fatally  assailed  through  himself.  Beau- 
marcbais, who  scented  popular  opinion  in 
the  air,  who  felt  it  in  the  loaded  and  lower- 
ing atmosphere,  whose  peculiar  force  lay  in 
reflecting  the  public  mind  and  reacting  on 
it,  saw  instinctively  that  the  hour  of  retribu- 
tion, of  restitution,  of  reparation,  of  triumph 
had  struck.  He  threw  prudence  to  the 
winds,  placed  his  entire  trust,  like  Danton, 
'viVaudacSy  and  dashed  headlong  into  the 
fray  exclaiming — 

*  Una  salus  victis  nullam  sperare  salutem.* 

The  MemoireSj  or  pleadings;  which  he 
composed  are  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be 
masterpieces  in  their  way.  There  is  nothing 
in  juridical  writing,  hardly  anything  in 
polemical  literature,  to  be  compared  with 
them.  Their  effect  was  magical,  electrical. 
The  grand  art  obviously  lay  in  representing 
Ooezman  and  his  wife  as  types  of  a  species, 
and  conveying  the  impression  that  they  were 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  counsel- 
lors and  their  wives ;  but  to  do  this  in  the 
only  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  with  im- 


punity,— namely,  by  allusions,  insinuations, 
suppositions,  and  illustrations,  required  an 
amount  of  nerve,  tact,  knowledge  of  the 
world,  d  propos,  fancy,  and  vivacity,  which 
were  never  more  happily  combined  than  in 
BeaumarchMs : 

'What  a  man ! '  writes  Voltaire ;  *  he  unites 
everything — pleasantry,  seriousness,  reason, 
gaiety,  farce,  the  pathetic,  all  the  kinds  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  he  aims  at  none,  and  he  confounds 
all  his  adversaries,  and  he  gives  lessons  to  his 
judges.  His  naivete  enchants  me.  I  forgive 
him  his  imprudences  and  his  impertinences.  . 
.  .  I  fear  that  this  brilliant  hare-brained  fellow 
may  be  right  at  bottom  against  the  whole 
world.  What  rogueries,  0  heaven  I  What  hor- 
rors 1  What  debasement  in  the  nation !  What 
vexation  for  the  parliament! ' 

La  Harpe  accuses  Voltaire  of  being,  tant 
soit  peuy  jealous  of  Beaumarcbais  on  the 
strength  of  his  having  said  in  reference  to 
these  MimtnreSy  *  H  y  a  bien  de  I'esprit :  je 
crois  pourtant  qu'il  en  faut  davantage  pour 
faire  Zaire  et  Merope.^ 

Horace  Walpole  writes  in  the  same  strain, 
and  Goethe  has  recorded  the  effect  produced 
in  Germany.  Nescia  mens  hominum  fail 
sortisque  futurce.  Such  was  the  levity  of 
mind^in  elevated  regions,  that  Louis  XV. 
was  amused  by  these  productions,  and  Ma- 
dame du  Barry  had  proverbs  played  before 
her  royal  adorer,  in  which  mdame  GoCz- 
man  was  confronted  with  Beaumarcbais. 
The  commencement  of  the  fourth  M&moire 
is  one  of  the  most  admired  passages : 

*  According  to  the  ordmary  progress  of  pro- 
secutions, the  accused  defends  ^imself  on  the 
heads  of  the  accusation  brought^  against  him, 
and  keeps  to  them.  Provid^  he  gets  out  of 
the  scrape,  his  friends  care  little  whether  he 
has  expressed  himself  well  or  ill,  nor  he  either. 
It  is  not  so  with  my  cause ;  bizarre  to  excess  in 
all  its  ramifications.  Not  only  am  I  forced  to 
plead  to  the  substance  of  the  accusations,  but 
to  defend  the  very  nature  of  my  defence.* 

*  Many  erave  people  have  objected  Uiat,  in  an 
affair  in  which  the  happiness  or  misery  of  my 
life  was  at  stake,  the  coolness  of  my  conduct, 
the  serenity  of  my  soul,  and  the  gaiety  of  my 
tone  announced  a  want  of  sensibility  little  fit  to 
inspire  them  with  pity  for  my  misfortunes. 
Severe  as  is  this  reproach,  there  is  in  it  an  ele- 
ment of  kindness  that  touches  me,  and  induces 
me  to  justify  myself. 

*But  who  told  these  worthy  people  that  the 
happiness  and  miserv  of  my  life  were  at  stake  ? 
How  do  they  know  mat  I  am  weak  to  the  point 
of  trusting  mv  happiness  to  fortune,  or  wise 
enough  to  make  it  depend  solely  on  myself  ? 
Because  tJiey  are  often  sad  in  the  bosom  of 
joy,  they  reproach  me  with  being  cold  and 
tranquil  in  the  midst  of  misfortune.  Why  set 
down  to  the  account  of  insensibility  what  may 
be  in  me  the  result  of  a  philosophy  as  noble  in 
its  efforts  as  soothing  in  its  effects  ?    For  such 
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▼ery  grave  people,  is  not  the  reproach  a  little 
light? 

*•  I  would  fain  have  them  know  that  the  cour- 
age which  hears  up  against  eyery  thing,  the  ac- 
tivity which  is  ready  for  everything,  the  pa- 
tience which  supports  everything,  do  not  ren- 
der outrages  less  trying  nor  chagrins  less  poig- 
nant But  I  take  pleasure  in  reminding  them 
that  the  habit  of  suffering  alone  suffices  to 
cause  resignation  in  creatures  seemingly  the 
most  feeble.* 

Then  after  gracefully  dwelling  on  the  re- 
signation and  powers  of  endurance  exhibited 
by  women,  he  continues  : — 

•  Object  of  my  worship  at  all  times,  this 
amiable  sex  is  here  my  model.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  more  unhappy  than  I  am  from  every 
point  of  view  ;  but,  in  writing,  I  save  myself 
from  myself  to  occupy  myself  with  those  who 
may  esteem  and  pity  me,  if  I  succeed  in  in- 
forming them  of  my  wrongs  without  wearying 
them  with  the  recitaL 

'  Thenceforward,  I  am  like  Sosie :  it  is  no 
longer  the  suffering  and  unhappy  /  that  hold 
the  pen,  it  is  another  //  courageous,  eager  to 
repair  the  injuries  that  malignity  has  done  me 
in  the  opinion  of  my  fellow-citizens.  .  .  . 
In  a  word,  1  forget  my  wrongs  in  writing ;  and  I 
am  like  the  slave,  who  no  longer  feels  the  weight 
of  his  chains  from  the  moment  that  he  sees  the 
money  of  his  ransom  in  the  act  of  being 
counted  down. 

*  Moreover,  I  pretend  to  a  philosophy  of  my 
own  ;  and  as  this  Memoir  is  less  the  dry  and 
fleshless  examination  of  a  beaten  question  than 
a  coiurse  of  reflection  on  my  condition  as  ac- 
cused, haply  I  may  be  allowed  to  show  on  how 
widely  different  a  foundation  I  plant  the  peace 
of  mind  of  a  man  so  cruelly  persecuted  that 
this  peace  of  mind  appears  factitious  to  some 
and  at  least  very  extraordinary  to  others.' 

Then  comes  the  boldest  and  happiest  apos- 
trophe that  ever  was  hazarded  out  of  the 
pulpit;  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  Dupin's, 
when,  in  his  defence  of  B^ranger,  he  imagin- 
ed the  Tempter  taking  Jesus  up  again  into 
the  Mountain  and  showing  Him  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  world : — 

'  If  the  beneficent  Being  who  watches  over 
all  had  one  day  honoured  me  with  his  presence 
and  had  said  to  me,  '*  I  am  He  by  whom  all  is. 
Without  m^  you  would  not  exist  I  endowed 
you  with  a  nealthy  and  robust  body ;  I  placed 
.  in  it  the  most  active  spirit  You  know  with 
what  profusion  I  poured  sensibility  into  your 
soul  and  gaiety  into  your  disposition  ;  but, 
penetrated  as  I  see  you  with  the  happiness  of 
thinking,  of  feeling,  you  would  be  too  happy  if 
this  fortunate  condition  was  not  balanced  by 
some  chagrins.  Therefore,  you  are  about  to 
be  weighed  down  by  unnumbered  calamities  ; 
torn  by  a  thousand  enemies ;  deprived  of  your 
liberty,  of  your  property ;  accused  of  rapine, 
of  forgery,  of  imposture,  of  corruption,  of  cal- 
umny :  to  groan  under  the  opprobrium  of  a 
criminal  process  ;  to  be  strangled  in  the  bands 


of  a  decree ;  to  be  attacked  on  all  points  of  your 
existence  by  the  most  absurd  (m  dits :  and  be 
long  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  scrutiny  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  decide  if  you  are  no  better  than 
the  vilest  of  mankind  or  simply  an  honest  cit- 
izen. 

*  I  would  have  prostrated  myself  and  made 
answer,  "  Being  of  Beings,  I  owe  all  to  Thee  : 
the  happiness  of  existing,  of  thinking,  of  feel- 
ing. I  believe  that  Thou  hast  meted  out  good 
and  evil  in  equal  measure  to  us  alL  I  beUeve 
that  Thy  justice  has  wisely  arranged  everything 
for  us,  and  that  the  variety  of  pains  otuI  plea- 
sures, of  fears  and  hopeSj  is  the  freshening  hreeze 
that  fills  the  sails  of  the  tessel^  and  send  it 
gaily  on  its  trach^  , 

The  beauty  of  the  concluding  imaflre  is  en- 
hanced by  the  truth  of  its  application.  It 
came  fresh  and  glowing  from  the  heart 
With  all  his  sense  of  error,  he  felt  tjiat  he 
was  not  a  bad  man — that  he  did  not  deserve 
the  mass  of  suffering  and  ignominy  heaped 
upon  him — that  he  had  done  his  duty  in 
every  relation  of  domestic  life,  as  a  husband, 
a  brother,  and  a  son — and  might  appeal  with 
a  clean  breast  and  an  unsullied  conscience  to 
the  Deity.    . 

The  exasperation  of  the  Parliament  was 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  success,  and  the 
fear  of  popular  indignation  alone  prevented 
them  from  proceeding  to  the  worst  extremi- 
ties. Their  judgment  was  announced  for 
the  26th  February,  1776,  on  which  day  Ma- 
dame du  Deffant  writes  to  Walpole  :  "  We 
expect  a  great  event  to-day — the  judgment 
on  Beaumarchais.  .  •  .  M.  de  Monaco  has 
invited  him  this  evening  to  read  a  comedy 
in  his  manner,  entitled  Sie  "  Barbier  de  Se- 
ville." .  .  .  The  public  are  infatuated  with 
the  author ;  sentence  i&  passing  on  him  as  I 
write.  It  is  foreseen  that  the  judgment  will 
be  rigorous,  and  it  might  come  to  pass  that, 
instead  of  supping  with  us,  he  will  be  con- 
demned to  banishment  or  even  to  the  pillory.' 

His  principal  patron,  the  Prince  de  Conti, 
had  told  him,  *  If  you  have  the  misfortune 
to  come  under  the  hands  of  the  hangman,  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  you  up ;'  and  he 
subsequently  declared  that  ne  had  resolved 
on  suicide  if  condemned  to  the  pillory.  He 
was  obliged  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  court 
to  undergo  a  final  interrogatory,  and  sent  an 
excuse  to  the  Prince  de  Monaco.  After  the 
necessary  forms,  tired  of  waiting  and  worn 
out  by  fatigue,  he  retired  to  the  house  of 
his  sister,  Madame  Lupine,  went  to  bed  and 
fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  'He  slept,'  says 
Gudin,  *  and  his  judges  were  kept  awake, 
tormented  by  the  Furies,  divided  amongst 
themselves.  They  deliberated  in  tumult, 
gave  their  opinion  in  a  rage,  were  eager  to 
punish  the  author  of  the  "  M^moires,"  recoO- 
ed  from  the  clamours  &i>  the  public,  and 
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filled  the  hall  with  their  discordant  cries.' 
They  at  length  agreed  on  a  sentence  by 
nybich  they  hoped  to  vindicate  their  outraged 
dignity  without  risk  They  condemned 
Madame  Goezman  to  bldme,  and  to  the  res- 
titution of  the  fifteen  louis,  to  be  distribut- 
ed among  the  poor  ;  her  husband  was  put 
hors  de  cour,  a  sentence  implying  the  forced 
resignation  of  his  office.  Beaumarchais  was 
equally  condemned  to  hldme.  The  punish- 
ment of  bldine  was  tantamount  to  civil  deg- 
radation :  it  rendered  the  condemned  person 
incapable  of  dischai^ng  any  public  function, 
and  he  was  to  receive  sentence  on  his  knees 
before  the  Court,  whilst  the  President  spoke 
these  words  :  *  The  Court  blames  thee,  and 
declares  thee  infamous.' 

Startling  as  this  sentence  sounds,  it  was 
hailed  as  a  triumph  by  the  friends  and  parti- 
sans of  Beaumarchais.  All  Paris  left  their 
names  at  his  door.  The  Prince  of  Conti 
gave  a  fete  in  his  honour,  and  M.  .de  Sartines' 
warning  reproof  might  also  pass  for  a  flatte- 
ry :  *  It  is  not  enough  to  be  blamed  ;  one 
should  also  be  modest'  When  such  dis- 
cords are  produced  in  a  society,  it  is  in  a 
bad  way,  is  the  grave  reflection  of  the  bio- 
grapher. 

The  sentence  was  one  under  which  it  was 
impossible  to  rest,  and  Beaumarchais  was 
preparing  to  appeal  against  it,  when  he  was 
despatched  to  London  on  a  secret  mission 
by  the  King,  partly  to  get  him  out  of  the 
way,  and  partly  to  turn  his  proved  boldness, 
tact,  and  dexterity  to  account.  The  rever- 
sal of  the  judgment  was  the  condition  of  his 
success.  The  object  of  the  mission  was  to 
buy  oflf  or  silence  a  French  journalist  settled 
in  London,  who  was  publishing  a  series  of 
libels  against  Madame  du  Barry,  if  the  term 
can  be  applied  to  what  was  in  fact  the  story 
of  her  life.  Beaumarchais  soon  came  to  an 
understanding  with  this  man,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  2,000  francs  down  and  an  an- 
nuity of  4,000  more,  agreed  to  bum  the  three 
thousand  copies  already  printed  •  and  the 
MS.,  and  in  future  to  make  himself  useful  as 
a  spy.  *  I  found  him,'  wrote  Beaumarchais 
to  M.  de  Sartines,  *  a  daring  poacher ;  1 
have  turned  him  into  an  excellent  game- 
keeper.' On  returning  to  Versailles,  to 
claim  the  reward  of  his  services,  he  found 
Louis  *  XV.  dying.  Some  days  afterwards 
lie  writes :  *  I  am  lost  in  wonder  at  the  odd- 
ity of  the  fate  which  pursues  me.  If  the 
King  had  lived  in  health,  eight  days  more, 
I  should  have  been  restored  to  my  civil 
rights,  of  which  I  have  been  robbed  by  ini- 
quity. I  had  his  royal  word  for  it,  and  the 
unjust  aversion  with  which  he  had  been  in- 
spired against  me  was  changed  into  a  feeling 
of  predilection.' 


Services  done  to  Madame  du  Barry's  rep- 
utation were  small  recommendation  to  Louis 
Seize  or  Marie  Antoinette  ;  but  they  them- 
selves were  the  subject  of  libellous  publica- 
tions, especiaUy  of  a  pamphlet  aimed  at  the 
young  Queen,  of  which  two  editions  had 
been  printed  by  an  Italian  Jew  named  An- 
gelucci,  one  to  be  published  at  London  and 
one  at  Amsterdam.  Beaumarchais  therefore 
received  a  fresh  commission,  strictly  secret, 
but  under  the  King's  own  hand,  to  whom 
he  writes :  *  A  lover  carries  the  portrait  of  his 
mistress  hung  to  his  neck,  a  miser  his  keys, 
a  devotee  his  reliquary.  I  have  procured  a 
golden  box,  oval,  lai^e,  and  flat,  in  which  I 
have  enclosed  the  order  of  your  Majesty, 
and  suspended  it  with  a  chain  of  gold  to  my 
neck,  as  the  thing .  most  necessaiy  for  my 
work  and  most  precious  to  me.'  He  saw  the 
Jew  in  London,  and  induced  him  to  aban- 
don the  publication  for  about  1400/.  He 
next  went  to  Amsterdam,  and  witnessed  the 
destruction  of  the  Dutch  edition :  there  the 
Jew  gave  him  the  slip  and  started  forNurem- 
bei^  with  a  reserved  copy,  which  he  intend- 
ed to  reprint.  Beaumarchais  gives  chase, 
overtakes  his  man  trotting  quietly  along  at  the 
entrance  of  the  forest  of  Neustadt,  near  Nu- 
remberg, grapples  with  him,  pulls  him  off  his 
horse,  and  ransacks  his  portmanteau,in  which 
he  finds  the  missing  copy.  The  pursuit  had 
led  him  some  distance  into  the  wood,  and 
when,  after  leaving  the  Jew,  he  is  returning  to 
his  postcliaise  in  the  road,  he  is  attacked  by 
two  robbers,  one  of  whom  armed  with  a  long 
knife  demands  his  money  or  his  life.  His 
pistol  misses  fire ;  knocked  down  by  a  blow 
from  behind,  he  receives  full  in  his  breast 
the  thrust  of  a  knife,  which  luckily  encounters 
the  gold  box  containing  the  royal  order ;  the 
point  glances  on  the  metal,  furrows  the 
breast,  and  penetrates  the  chin  of  Beau- 
marchais. He  regains  his  feet  by  a  despe- 
rate effort,  wrests  the  knife  from  the  robber, 
the  blade  of  which  lacerates  his  hand,  knocks 
the  man  down  in  his  turn,  and  is  about  to 
strangle  him  ;  but  the  second  assailant,  who 
at  first  had  taken  to  his  heels,  returns  with 
the  gang,  and  things  were  taking  a  fatal  turn 
for  our  hero  when  the  arrival  of  his  servant 
and  the  sound  of  the  postillion's  horn  put 
the  brigands  to  flight. 

With  the  view  of  effectually  stopping  the 
further  operations  of  the  Jew,  Beaumarchais 
travels  post-haste  to  Vienna  to  procure  an 
order  for  his  arrest ;  and,  fevered  with  the 
journey  and  his  wounds,  presents  himself 
before  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  in  so 
flurried  a  state,  that,  despite  the  royal  order 
in  the  gold  box,  she  treats  his  story  as  the 
invention  of  a  disordered  imagination,  and  he 
is  actually  put  under  an  ignominious  arrest 
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for  thirty  days,  at  tlie  end  of  which  arrives 
a  letter  from  M.  de  Sartines,  and  he  is  told 
he  may  go  or  remain  as  best  pleases  him. 
The  sole  compensation  or  apology  he  re- 
ceives for  the  sufferings,  losses,  and  afironts 
brought  upon  him  by  his  excess  of  zeal,  are 
the  offer  of  a  thousand  francs  from  the  Em- 
press, whicb  he  indignantly  refuses ;  and 
the  consolatory  reply  of  M.  de  Sartines  to 
his  complaints:  *What  would  you  have? 
The  Empress  took  you  for  an  adventurer.' 

He  is  obliged  to  undertake  another  royal 
commission,  a  negotiation  with  the  Cheva- 
lier d'Eon,  who  was  too  much  for  him  and 
fully  persuaded  him  that  he  was  dealing 
with  a  woman.  But  we  pass  over  the  de- 
tails of  this  affair  to  come  to  his  rehabilita- 
tion, satisfactorily  effected  on  the  6th  Sep- 
tember by  a  solemn  decree  of  the  Parlia- 
ment which  had  been  substituted  for  the 
discredited  Parliament  Maupeou.  One  of 
the  first  uses  he  made  of  his  recovered 
rights  of  citizenship  was  to  take  part  on  his 
own  account  in  the  quarrel  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies,  about  to 
become  the  United  States.  His  operations 
were  conducted  on  a  scale  that  gave  him 
the  importance  of  a  belligerent ;  but  whilst 
they  were  in  preparation  he  brought  out 
the  *Barbier  de  Seville,'  composed  in  1772, 
and  acted  for  the  first  time  in  February, 
1775.  It  was  originally  intended  for  an 
opera,  with  music  arranged,  if  not  principal- 
ly composed,  by  himself.  When  employed 
upon  it  he  wrote,  *  I  am  composing  airs  to 
my  words,  and  words  to  my  ail's.'  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Commie  Italienne  in  this 
shape,  and  then  he  remodelled  it  as  a  co- 
medy in  five  acts,  subsequently  reduced  to 
four,  for  the  Franfais,  Expectation  was 
on  tiptoe.  <  Never,'  says  Grimm,  *  did  a 
first  representation  attract  a  greater  number 
of  people,'  and  seldom  was  disappointment 
more  complete.  Beaumarchais  ipakes  a 
joke  in  his  preface  of  the  crestfaillen  ap- 
pearance of  his  friends,  and  the  title  of  the 
nrst  printed  edition  runs  thus : 

*•  Le  Barbier  de  Seville :  Com^die  en  Quatre 
Actes,  representee  et  tomhee  sur  le  Theiltre  de 
la  Comedie  Frangaise.' 

*  I  was  yesterday,'  writes  Madame  du  Def- 
fant  (February  26,  1775)  at  Beaumarchais' 
comedy,  which  was  acted  for  the  second 
time.  It  was  hissed  at  the  first;  yesterday, 
it  had  an  extravagant  success  —  it  was  ex- 
alted to  the  skies.'  Beaumarchais  had  the 
fatuity  or  audacity  to  assert  that  the  *  Bar- 
bier '  buried  on  a  Friday  was  the  same  that 
so  triumphantly  rose  from  the  dead  on  Sun- 
day. The  utmost  he  would  allow  was  that 
he  had  put  a  deceit  upon  the  public  by  reduc- 


ing five  acts  to  four.  The  truth,  which  one 
would  have  thought  would  have  been  equally 
flattering  to  his  vanity — ^the  simple  truth  was, 
that  he  effected  a  complete  transformation 
within  twenty-four  hours,  striking  out,  con- 
densing, or  polishing  nearly  all  the  passages 
which  had  disgusted  or  wearied  an  audience 
predisposed  to  be  pleased.  To  take  two 
examples : 

^Almavive. — Je  ne  te  reconnaissais  pas,  moL 
Te  voil4  si  gros  et  si  gras.' 

''Figaro. — Que  voulez  vous,  Monseigneur, 
c'est  la  mis^re.  Saris  compter  que  Jai  perdu 
touB  mes  pires  et  mires  :  de  Van  passe  je  iuis 
orphelin  du  dernier,^ 

The  pleasantry  failed  in  the  first  repre- 
sentation from  being  overcharged,  and  the 
sentence  in  italics  was  omitted  in  the  se- 
cond. Further  on  Rgaro  was  made  to  say, 
'J'ai  pass6  la  nuit  gaiement  avee  trois  oa 
quatre  buveurs  de  mes  voisines,^  Here  the 
sex  of  his  boon  companions  raised  a  raor- 
mur,  and  in  the  corrected  copy  we  find  vw- 
sins. 

The  success  of  the  *  Barbier'  had  the  in- 
cidental result  of  elevating  the  condition 
and  establishing  the  rights  of  dramatic  au- 
thors. They  had  hitherto  been  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  actors,  mainly  throngh 
the  operation  of  the  rule  that  every  piece, 
the  receipts  of  which,  fell  below  a  stated 
sum  a  single  night,  became  thenceforth  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  company,  who 
might  reproduce  it  as  they  thought  fit  with- 
out accounting  to  the  author  or  asking  his 
consent.  Menage  thus  reports  the  com- 
plaint of  an  actress,  Mile.  Beaupr^:  'M. 
Comeille  has  done  us  great  injury;  we  had 
formerly  theatrical  pieces  for  three  crowns 
which  were  made  for  us  in  a  night  Peo- 
ple were  accustomed  to  them,  and  we  gain- 
ed a  great  deal  of  money.  At  present  the 
pieces  of  M.  Comeille  cost  us  a  great  deal, 
and  we  gain  very  little.'*  The  principal 
resource  of  authors  of  all  sorts  m  early 
times  was  the  dedication ;  but  this  was  rare- 
ly available,  and  the  foundation  of  those 
laws  or  Custom^  which  enabled  Scribe  to  ri- 
val the  millionaires  of  the  Bourse  was  laid 
by  Beaumarchais.  One  of  his  coadjutors  in 
this  reform  was  Marmontel,  who  writes:— 

*  Reason,  strict  justice,  supported  by  your  elo- 
quence and  your  excellent  judgment,  are  in 
no  want  of  my  assistance ;  and  here  I  am  r^ 
minded  of  a  story  of  my  Limousin.  A  Cure 
devoted  to  the  cha^e  was  saying  mass,  and 
just  when  he  came  to  the  Lately  he  heard 
the  barking  of  dogs  that  had  started  a  hare. 

*  The  best  of  these  three-crown  pieces  were 
supplied  to  order  by  Hardy.  His  celebn^ 
Sjmnish  contemporary.  Lope  de  Vega,  average 
500  reals,  about  5^.,  per  piece. 
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He  asked  the  clerk,  "  Is  Briffaut  with  them  ?" 
—"Yes,  Monsieur  le  Cur6."— "Then  it  is  all 
over  with  the  hare.  Lavabo  inter  innoemUs 
manus  meai,^^ '  &c 

Beaamarchais  was  Briffisiut,  and  the  com- 
pany of  the  Com^die  Fran9aise  was  the  hare. 

Whilst  this  affair  was  still  in  progress, 
September,  1775,  Beaumarchais  addressed 
a  Memoir  to  the  King,  in  which  ho  clearly 
foretold  the  pending  separation  of  our  revolt- 
ed Colonies,  although  in  estimating  the 
temper  of  the  British  people  his  political 
sagacity,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
at  fault : — 

' . . .  The  least  check  which  the  royal  army 
receives  in  America,  by  increasing  the  audacity 
of  the  people  and  the  opposition,  may  decide 
the  afiair  at  London,  at  a  moment  when  it  is 
least  expected,  and  if  th6  King  finds  himself 
forced  to  yield,  I  say  it  with  a  shudder,  I  do 
not  think  his  crown  more  secure  on  his  head, 
than  the  heads  of  his  ministers  upon  their 
shoulders.  This  unhappy  English  nation,  with 
its  frantic  liberty,  may  inspire  the  man  who 
reflects  with  true  compassion.  It  has  never 
tasted  the  sweetness  of  living  peaceably  under 
a  good  and  virtuous  king.  They  despise  us, 
and  treat  us  as  slaves,  because  we  obey  volun- 
tarily ;  but  if  the  reign  of  a  weak  or  bad  prince 
has  sometimes  caused  a  momentary  evil  to 
France,  the  licentious  rage,  which  the  English 
call  liberty,  has  never  left  an  instant  of  happi- 
ness and  true  repose  to  this  indomitable  nation. 
Ring  and  subjects  are  all  equally  unhappy.' 

In  the  same  Memoir,  after  mentioning  a 
remark  made  to  him  by  Lord  Rochford,  he 
adds: — 

*  On  the  other  side,  the  Lord  Mayor  Wilkes, 
in  a  moment  of  joy  and  liberty,  «t  the  end  of 
a  splendid  dinner,  said  to  me  publicly  tlie  fol- 
lowing words:  "The  King  of  England  has 
long  done  me  the  honour  of  hating  me.  For 
my  part,  I  have  always  rendered  him  the 
justice  of  despising  him.  The  time  has  come 
for  deciding  which  of  us  has  formed  the  best 
opmion  of  the  other,  and  on  which  side  the 
wind  will  cause  heads  to  fall.'* ' 

Beaumarchais  was  called  the  French 
Wilkes.  The  object  of  this  and  another 
Memoir  addressed  to  the  King  was  to  induce 
the  French  Government  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
cans under  the  rose  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. The  French  minister,  M.  de  Vergennes, 
fell  in  with  the  plan  to  the  extent  of  advance 
ing,or  causing  to  be  advanced,  twa  millions 
of  livres,  with  which,  and  such  other  funds  as 
be  could  command,  Beaumarchais  was  to  es- 
tablish a  commercial  firm  with  a  view  to  the 
proposed  supply.  He  was  to  have  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  public  arsenals,  but  on 
condition  of  replacing  or  paying  for  them, 
and  he  was*  to  accept  repayment  from  the 
Americans  in  products  of  their  soil.  It  stood 
to  reason  that  he  could  in  no  case  claim 


French  protection,  and  must  even  submit  in 
a  highly  probable  emergency  to  be  disavowed. 
He  commenced  operation  at  all  risks,  hired 
an  immense  house,  called  the  Hotel  de  Hol- 
lande,  in  the  Faubourg  du  Peuple,  installed 
himself  in  it  with  oflBcers  and  clerks,  and  in 
a  single  day  the  comic  author  was  trans- 
muted into  the  Spanish  firm  of  Roderigue 
Hortalez  <fe  Co.  His  first  shipment  was  to 
consist  of  200  cannons  and  mortars,  25,000 
muskets,  200,000  lb.  of  powder,  with  cloth- 
ing and  tents  for  25,000  men.  He  was  to 
send  these  articles  to  Havre  and  Nantes, 
where  the  American  agent  was  to  find  ships, 
and  to  do  this  without  arousing  the  suspicions 
of  the  English  ambassador.  Lord  Storm ont, 
which  naturally  were  aroused.  In  point  of 
fact,  it  was  Beaumarchais  who  was  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  immediately  ensuing  war 
between  England  and  France.  The  Ameri- 
cans having  failed  to  find  ships,  he  provided 
them,  and  the  first  cargoes  for  which  he  hud 
stipulated  arrived  just  in  time  for  the  cam- 
paign of  1777,  along  with  forty  or  fifty 
French  officers  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  the 
cause.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he 
writes  to  the  Congress : — 

*  Gentlemen,  consider  my  house  as  the  head 
of  all  operations  useful  to  your  cause  in  Europe, 
and  myself  as  the  most  zealous  partisan  of 
your  nation ;  tJie  soul  of  your  successes,  and  a 
man  most  profoundly  filled  with  the  respectful 
esteem  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
^RoDEBiouB  Hortalez  &  Oo.^ 

On  December  6,  1778,  he  writes  to  one  of 
his  agents : — 

*  Paris,  December  6,  1778. 
*  I  send  on  to  you  the  privateer  "  Zephyr," 
to  announce  to  you  that  I  am  ready  to  put  to 
sea  a  fleet  of  more  than  twelve  sail,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  "  Fier  Roderigue,"  which 
you  sent  back  to  me,  and  which  reached  me  at 
Rochfort  on  the  1st  of  October  in  good  con- 
dition. This  fleet  can  carrv  from  five  to  six 
thousand  tons,  and  is  armed  altogether  like  a 
fleet  of  war.  Make  your  arrangements  accord- 
inglv.  If  my  ship  the  "  Ferragus,"  which  left 
Rochfort  in  Sept^nber,  has  reached  you,  keep 
it  to  send  back  with  my  fleet' 

The  *  Fier  Roderigue '  was  a  vessel  of  war, 
mounted  with  sixty  guns.  OflF  the  island  of 
Grenada  Beaumarchais'  fleet  fell  in  with  that 
of  Admiral  d'Estaing,  who  was  preparing  to 
give  battle  to  the  English  under  Admiral  Bi- 
ron.  Setting  the  question  of  private  proper- 
ty aside,  he  forthwith  ordered  the  '  Fier  Bo- 
derigue '  to  fall  into  line :  she  accordingly 
took  part  in  the  action,  and  did  good  service, 
but  her  captain  was  killed,  thirty-five  of  the 
crew  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  damage 
was  done  to  the  vessel  which  it  cost  90,000 
livres  to  repair.  The  Admiral  addressed  a 
formal  letter  of  apology  and  congratulation 
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to  Beamnarchab ;  apology  for  the  liberty 
taken  with  the  *Fier  Roderigue,'  and  con- 
gratulation on  the  glory  acquired  by  her. 
The  second  in  command  was  decorated  with 
the  Order  of  8t  Louis.  Beaumarchais  him- 
self got  nothing  but  evasive  promises. 
Neither  money  nor  products  of  their  soil 
was  forthcoming  from  the  Americans,  who 
pretended  to  believe,  in  the  teeth  of  docu- 
mentary evidence,  that  he  was  simply  the 
agent  of  the  French  Government  by  whom 
the  vessels  and  cargoes  had  been  shipped, 
whilst  the  French  Government  maintained 
that,  having  acted  throughout  on  his  own 
personal  responsibilitv,  he  had  no  claim  for 
remuneration  against  i'rance.  The  following 
docimient  is  enough  to  put  the  Americans 
completely  in  the  wrong: — 

*  Bp  Express  Order  of  tlie  Congress  sitting  at 

Philadelphia^  to  M.  de  Beawnarchais. 

*  Sib, — ^The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  grateful  for  the  great  efforts  you  have 
made  in  meir  favour,  presents  you  its  thanks, 
and  the  assurance  of  its  esteem.  It  grieves  for 
the  misfortunes  you  have  suffered  in  support 
of  its  States.  Unfortunate  circumstances  have 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  its  desires ; 
Ixit  it  will  take  the  promptest  measures  for  ac- 
quitting itself  of  the  debts  it  has  contracted  mth 
you, 

*The  generous  sentiments  and  the  exalted 
views  which  alone  could  dictate  a  conduct  such 
as  yours,  are  your  greatest  eulogium,  and  are 
an  honour  to  your  character.  Whilst  by  your 
great  talents  you  have  rendered  yourself  use- 
ful to  your  prince,  you  have  gained  the  esteem 
of  Hiis  rising  Republic,  and  merited  the  de- 
served applause  of  the  New  World. 

*  John  Jay,  President* 

It  is  hardly  credible  after  this  that  the  set- 
tlement of  his  account  was  postponed,  under 
one  pretence  or  another,  during  hb  lifetime, 
and  that  it  was  not  until  he  had  been  thirty- 
six  years  in  his  grave  (in  1835)  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  balance  reported  due  to  him  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton in  1793,  was  paid  in  full  of  all  demands 
to  his  family.  There  is  no  transaction  of 
the  United  States  which  a  due  regard  to  the 
national  honour  should  make  their  historians 
and  statesmen  more  anxious  to  clear  up. 

In  the  very  thick  of  his  American  enter- 
prise, whilst  he  is  corresponding  with  mmis- 
ters  and  commissioning  his  fleet,  this  extra- 
ordinary man  undertakes  two  editions  of 

*  Voltaire,'  one  in  ninety-two  volumes.  A 
publisher  named  Panckoucke,  who  had  par- 
chased  Voltaire's  unpublished  manuscnpts, 
apprehensive  of  a  prosecution,  came  to  pro- 
pose the  speculation  to  Beaumarchais,  inti- 
mating at  the  same  time  that  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia  would  cause  a  complete 
edition  to  be  printed  at  St.  Petersburg  if 


prohibited  in  France.  On  hearing  this  he 
requested  an  audience  of  Maurepas,  and  ex- 
patiated on  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to 
France  to  suffer  her  greatest  writer  to  be 
treated  in  this  fashion. 

*  After  reflecting  some  moments,  M.  de 
Maurepas  said  to  Beaumarchais,  *^  I  know  but 
one  man  who  would  dare  to  run  the  risk  of 
such  an  undertaking."  "Who,  my  lord?* 
"  You."  "  Yes,  doubtless  I  would  venture  it: 
but  after  I  have  embarked  my  fortune  in  it  the 
clergy  will  appeal  to  parliament,  the  edition 
will  be  stopped,  the  editor  and  the  printers 
disgraced,  and  ^e  shame  of  France  rendered 
complete  and  more  evident  than  ever."  M.  de 
Maurepas  promised  that  the  king's  patronage 
should  be  given  to  a  publication,  which  woiiSd 
have  the  assent  of  all  sensible  people,  and 
which  concerned  the  glory  of  his  reign.' 

lie  set  to  work  with  his  never-failing  ar- 
dour, collected  everything  that  had  proceeded 
from  the  inexhaustible  pen  of  Voltaire,  paid 
Panckoucke  160,000  francs  for  manuscripts, 
founded  a  company  under  the  title  of  '  Lite- 
rary, Typographical  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety '  (consisting  solely  of  himself) ;  sent  to 
England  (at  an  expense  of  6000/.)  for  the 
most  approved  printing  types  of  the  period, 
those  of  Baskerville ;  bought  three  paper- 
mills  in  the  Vosges,  and  contracted  with  the 
Margrave  of  Baden  for  the  use  of  an  old  fort 
at  Kehl,  in  which  he  set  up  his  printing- 
presses,  so  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
French  clergy  in  case  the  protection  of 
Maurepas  should  be  found  unavailing.  It 
took  him  three  years  to  organise  his  plans. 
He  superintended  everything.  He  was 
reader,  editor,  and  publisher,  at  once.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  1783,  and  the  last 
in  1790.  Considerable  difficulties  were 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  free  circulation  of 
the  work,  but,  when  these  were  got  over,  it 
was  discovered  that  the  demand  had  been 
extravagantly  over-estimated.  The  subscri- 
bers did  not  exceed  two  thousand,  although 
fifteen  thousand  copies  had  been  struck  off; 
and  the  very  heavy  losses  sustained  by  Beau- 
marchais in  this  affair  in  the  midst  of  his 
American  embarrassments  enhance  our  won- 
der at  the  energy  and  fertility  of  resource  by 
which  he  contrived  to  keep  his  head  above 
water  to  the  end. 

We  have  arrived  at  last  at  the  culminating 
point,  the  crowning  triumph  of  his  life  : 

*  Per  varies  casus,  per  tot  discrimina  rerum.' 

There  is  nothing  in  literary  or  dramatic 
history  more  curious  than  the  composition 
and  representation  of  the  'Mariage  de 
Figaro,'  as  related  by  the  author,  handed 
down  by  tradition,  or  recorded  from  person- 
al knowledge  by  contemporaries.  He 
states  in  the  preface  to  the  printed  play  that 
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after  the  *  Barbier  de  Seville'  had  fairly  got 

Cession  of  the  stage,  every  one  said  to 
aside,  * "  Write  us  pieces  of  this  kind, 
then ;  for  it  is  only  you  who  dare  to  laugh 
at  people  to  their  faces."  « An  author'  ^e 
continues),  distracted  by  cabals  and  bawlers, 
but  who  sees  his  piece  making  its  way, 
takes  courage,  and  this  is  what  I  have  done. 
The  late  Prince  de  Conti,  of  patriotic  mem- 
ory, publicly  defied  me  to  put  upon  the 
stage  my  preface  to  the  "Barbier,'^ and  to 
prodnce  on  it  the  family  of  Figaro,  which  I 
indicated  in  that  preface.  «  Monseigneur," 
I  replied,  "  if  I  placed  this  character  a  sec- 
ond time  upon  the  stage,  as  1  should  show 
him  older,  as  he  would  know  a  thing  or  two 
more,  there  would  be  another  kind  of  cla- 
mour, and  who  knows  if  he  would  ever  see 
the  light?"  However,  out  of  respect,  I 
accepted  the  challenge.  I  composed  this 
**FolIe  Joum^e,"  which  is  now  making  such 
a  noise.  He  deigned  to  look  at  it  the  first 
Ee  was  a  man  of  a  grand  character,  an 
august  prince,  a  noble  and  proud  spirit; 
shall  I  say  it  ?     He  was  satisfied.' 

*After  the  forced  labour  of  business,'  he 
writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  *  every  one  fol- 
lows his  whim  in  his  amusements  :  one  hunts 
or  shoots,  another  drinks,  a  third  gambles ; 
tod  I,  who  have  none  of  these  tastes,  I 
5titcb  together  a  theatrical  piece.'  A  garden 
eallcd  the  Redoute  had  become  the  fashion, 
ind  one  day  the  Comte  de  Maurepas,  with 
III  the  ministry,  passed  several  hours  in  it 
Hie  week  following,  Beaumarchais  called  on 
aaurepas,  and,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
Son,  mentioned  that  he  had  just  finished  a 
tomedy,  the  'Mariage  de  Figaro.'  *And 
•(ow,  occupied  as  you  are,  did  you  find 
iinie ? '  'I,  Monsieur  le  Comte,  I  wrote  it  on 
the  day  when  the  king's  ministers  found 
time  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  BedotUe'  *  Are 
mere  many  similar  repartees  in  your  com- 
^y/'  said  the  Comte;  'if  so,  I  answer 
'W  its  success.' 

There  were  many  better,  many  equally 
iaiculated  to  undermine  authority  by  ex- 
x«ing  the  weaknesses  of  the  governing  and 
?>per  classes,  but  ahnost  the  only  one 
unongst  them  who  foresaw  that  it  was  a 
fain  laid  for  the  Explosion  of  amine,  or 
naore  correctly  speakmg)  who  foresaw  the 
ynsequences  of  that  explosion,  was  the 
^Dg.  Madame  de  Campan  relates  that, 
•ating  received  a  note  from  the  Queen  com- 
Qanding  her  attendance,  she  went  and  found 
ler  Majesty  alone  with  the  King  in  his  in- 
ler  cabinet: — 

'A  chair  and  a  table  were  placed  before 
"cni,  and  on  the  table  lay  some  enormous 
manuscripts  in  several  paper  books.  The  King 
"d,  "It  is  Beaumarchais' comedy;  you  must 


read  it  to  us.  This  will  be  difficult  in  parts, 
on  account  of  the  erasures  and  references.  I 
have  already  glanced  over  it ;  but  I  wish  the 
Queen  to  be  acquainted  with  this  work.  You 
will  say  nothing  to  anybody  about  this  read- 
ing." I  began.  The  King  often  interrupted 
me  by  remarks,  always  just,  whether  of  praise 
or.  blame.  Most  frequently  he  exclaimed, 
"  This  is  in  bad  taste.  This  man  is  continual- 
ly 'bringing  back  to  the  stage  the  habit  of 
Italian  concetti^  At  the  monologue  of  "Fi- 
garo," but  especially  at  the  tirade  against  the 
state  prisons,  he  rose  with  vivacity,  and  said, 
"  This  is  detestable.  This  shall  never  be  played ; 
it  would  be  necessary  to  pull  down  the  Bastille 
to  prevent  the  representation  of  this  piece  from 
being  dangerous.  This  man  trifles  with  all  that 
must  be  respected  in  a  government"  **  Then 
it  will  not  be  played,"  said  the  Queen.  "No, 
certainly,  you  may  be  sure  of  it,"  replied  Louis 

The  full  title  is  *  Le  Manage  de  Figaro, 
ou  la  FoUe  Joum6e.'  It  was  oiiginally  *  La 
FoUe  Joumee,'  a  title  which,  according  to 
Beaumarchais,  had  long  the  effect  of  putting 
the  expectant  public  on  a  false  scent : — 

*  Be  this  as  it  may,  "  La  Folle  Joum6e"  re- 
mained five  years  in  my  portfolio ;  the  placers 
knew  I  had  it  They  tore  it  from  me  at  last 
Whether  they  have  done  well  or  ill  for  them- 
selves, time  will  show.  .  .  .  Owing  to  the 
extraordinary  eulogy  that  they  made  of  it, 
all  classes  of  society  wished  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  thence  I  was  obliged  to 
engage  in  quarrels  of  all  sorts,  or  yield  to  uni- 
versal requests.  Thenceforth,  also,  the  power- 
ful enemies  of  the  author  did  not  fail  to  spread 
abroad  that  he  assailed  in  this  work  (which 
they  termed  at  the  same  time  a  tissue  of  Mtises) 
religion,  government,  morals,  all  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. According  to  them  I  had  only  shaken 
the  State  in  the  "Barber  of  Seville."  In  this 
new  essay,  more  infamous  and  more  seditious, 
I  had  turned  it  topsy-turvy.' 

It  would  seem  that  he  found  his  ac- 
count in  yielding  to  these  universal  re- 
quests, for  every  day  (according  to  Madame 
Campan)  one  heard,  *I  was  present,  or  I 
shall  be  present,  at  the  reading  of  Beaumar- 
chais' play,'  He  prided  himself  justly  on 
his  mode  of  reading ;  he  read  from  a 
manuscript  tied  with  rose-coloured  ribbon, 
and  he  prefaced  each  reading  with  an  ad- 
dress (comparing  himself  to  a  yielding  co- 
quette), which  the  modest  biographer  says 
he  should  have  suppressed,  had  it  not  been 
warmly  applauded,  or  complacently  endured, 
by  audience  after  audience,  composed  of 
princesses  and  duchesses,  cardinals  and  arch- 
bishops, the  most  virtuous  ladies  of  the 
Court  and  the  most  distinguished  ornaments 
of  the  Church. 

It  was  said  that  it  required  more  wit  to 
get  this  play  acted  than  to  have  written  it  j 
*  The  struggle  lasted  four  years.    Add  the^lC 
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to  the  five  of  tiie  portfolio ;  what  remains  of 
the  allasions  which  people  force  themselves 
to  see  in  the  work?  Alas!  when  it  was 
composed,  all  that  is  in  flower  now  had  not 
even  genninated ;  it  was  quite  another  uni- 
verse.' But  it  was  a  universe  much  better 
fitted  to  produce  the  kind  of  audience  which 
he  desiderated,  and  things  for -which  the  pub- 
lic was  not  ripe  in  1775,  sent  a  quivering 
shock  through  the  whole  social  edifice  in 
1784.  It  was  the  saying  of  Mirabeau  pere, 
*  Le^Colin-maillard  pousse  trop  loin  finira  par 
la  culbute  gen^rale.'  On  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  the  whole  of  the  higher  class  in 
France  were  playing  at  blindman's  buff,  and 
were  rather  amused  than  alarmed  by  the  pro- 
spect of  tumbling  heads  over  heels  in  com- 
pany. The  Queen,  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
the  great  ladies,  the  great  functionaries  (with 
the  single  exception  of  the  Chancellor)  and, 
strange  to  say,  five  or  six  selected  censors  in 
succession,  had  ended  by  siding  with  Beau- 
marchais,  when  the  performance  announced 
by  permission  at  Versailles  in  June,  1783,  was 
suddenly  prohibited  by  royal  order.  *  This 
order,'  says  Madame  Campan,  *  appeared  an 
attack  on  public  liberty.  The  disappointment 
excited  discontent  to  such  a  point,  that  the 
words  "  oppression"  and  "  tyranny"  were  never 
pronounced  with  more  passion  and  vehemence 
in  the  days  which  directly  preceded  the  fall 
of  the  throne.'  She  adds  that  Beaumarchais 
declared  in  the  anteroom  of  the  Court  thea- 
tre, *  Well,  gentlemen,  he  does  not  choose 
that  it  shall  be  acted  here,  and  I  do  not  de- 
spair of  its  being  haply  acted  in  the  very 
choir  of  Notre  Dame.' 

It  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  Gennevil- 
liers,  the  country  house  of  the  Comte  de 
Vandreuil,  on  the  occasion  of  a  fete  given  to 
the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.) 
and  Madame  de  Polignac.  The  King's  con- 
sent to  this  quasi-private  representation  was 
given  before  that  of  Beaumarchais  was  ob- 
tained, and  he  adroitly  held  out  until  it  be- 
came clear  that  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the 
royal  veto  must  inevitably  result  The  whole 
Court  were  present  at  these  private  theatri- 
cals, and  the  Queen  was  only  kept  away  by 
indisposition.  This  first  representation, 
however,  was  by  no  means  an  nnqualified 
success,  and  the  price  underwent  some  im- 
portant modifications  prior  to  the  grand  ap- 
peal to  the  general  public.  The  King  gave 
way  at  last  under  an  expectation  that  it 
might  prove  innocuous  after  all.  *  Well,' 
was  his  Majesty's  inquiry  of  M.  de  Montes- 
quieu, who  was  starting  for  the  theatre,  *  what 
is  your  augury  of  its  success  ? ' — '  Sir,  I  think 
the  piece  will  fail.' — *  And  so  do  I,'  replied 
the  King.  Monsieur,  the  Comte  de  Pro- 
vence (afterwards  Louis  XVIII.)  went  to  the 


royal  box  to  witness  its  failure.  He  wit- 
nessed its  triumph.  *  There  is  somethiaij 
more  mad  {fou)  than  my  piece,'  exclaimed 
Beaumarchais ;  *  its  success.' 

*  Never  (writes  Grimm)  did  piece  attract  to 
equal  affluence  to  the  Frangais.  All  Paris  wai 
eager  to  see  these  famous  Noces,  and  the  thea- 
tre was  filled  almost  at  the  moment  when  the 
doors  were  opened  to  the  public  Hardly  hali 
of  those  who  had  besieged  them  since  eight  in 
the  morning  could  find  places ;  the  greater  num- 
ber forced  their  way  in,  throwing  their  money 
to  the  doorkeepers.  It  is  impossible  to  be  by 
turns  more  humble,  more  bold,  more  urgent, 
to  obtain  a  favour  at  Court  than  were  oar 
young  men  of  rank  to  secure  a  place  at  the  first 
representation  of  *  Figaro.'  More  than  one 
duchess  deemed  herself  too  happy  on  that  day 
to  find  in  the  balconies,  where  women  eomme  i 
faut  are  hardly  ever  seen,  a  miserable  little  scat 
by  the  side  of  Mesdames  Duthe,  Carlme^  and 
Company 

*  The  "  Mariage  de  Figaro"  has  had,  since  tl« 
first  representation,  a  prodigious  success.  Thi 
success,  which  will  last,  is  duo  principally  t( 
the  conception  of  the  work — conception  as  wilj 
as  it  is  new  and  original  ....  At  every  rac^ 
ment  the  action  seems  approaching  its  end^ 
at  every  moment  the  author  seta  it  going,  aod 
by  words  almost  insignificant,  but  which,  witK 
out  effort,  prepare  new  scenes  and  replace  al 
the  actors  in  a  situation  as  vivid,  as  piquant,  a| 
those  that  went  before.' 

The  pervading  laxity  of  the  piece  vm 
epitomised  by  *  Monsieur '  in  a  6ow  mot  (re 
ported  by  Grimm)  which  we  cannot  venton 
to  reproduce.     Grinmi  says  on  this  sabject| 

*  It  is  the  picture  of  actual  manners,  of  thi 
morals  and  principles  of  the  best  company ;  ani 
this  picture  is  drawn  with  a  boldness,  a  nw€^ 
that  might  in  strictness  be  dispens^  with  o^ 
the  stage,  if  the  object  of  a  comic  writer  is  tj 
correct  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  his  age,  aiM 
not  confined  to  painting  them  for  amusemeni 
and  from  taste 

*  Moreover,  it  is  not  these  somewhat  hazard 
ous  situations,  with  certain  traits  more  humof 
ous  than  licentious,  which  have  so  long  arrest© 
the  representation  of  this  comedy.  The  an 
thor  has  indulged  in  the  most  cutting  sarcasw 
against  all  who  have  had  the  ill-luck  to  have  h« 
anything  to  do  with  him ;  he  has  placed  in  tbi 
mouth  of  Figaro  most  of  the  events  which  havi 
made  his  own  existence  so  singjalarly  flMnouv 
he  treats  the  great  with  a  hardihood  of  whin 
we  have  hitherto  had  no  example,  their  moral  J 
then*  ignorance,  and  their  meanness ;  he  darel 
to  speak  mockingly  of  the  ministers,  of  tbeBafl 
tille,  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  the  police,  aw 
even  of  the  censors.  He  thought  he  owed  thes 
last  a  particular  token  of  his  gratitude,  and  i 
is  a  hit  added  to  the  piece  since  the  rehearsal  a 
the  Menus.  Behold  what  it  was  for  M.  de  Beaa 
marchais  alone  to  dare,  and  to  dare  with  sue 


this 


*  As  to  the  political  importance  attached 
lis  play,  see  *  Histoire  des  Fran9ai8,'  by  S 
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In  La  Harpe's  description  of  the  rash, 
fliree  persons  are  crashed  to  death,  one  more 
(he  slyly  adds)  than  for  Scudery.  Beau- 
marcbais  was  seated  in  a  private  hox 
\STiUee)  between  two  Abbes  (de  Calonne, 
no  brother  of  the  Minister,  and  Salathiel), 
whom  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  and  ac- 
company him.  His  note  of  invitation  to 
the  Abbe  de  Calonne  concludes :  **  I  shall 
Deed  some  very  spiritual  comfort  and  aid  at 
the  moment  of  the  crisis.  I  expect  them 
from  you  and  another  ecclesiastic  in  a  very 
obscure  comer.  VeniUy  abbates,  maledice- 
■iw  d€  auctore  ;  but  above  all  let  us  laugh 
tf  my  vexations ;  I  only  accept  them  at  this 
price.*  In  reply  to  a  duke  and  peer  (or 
president),  who  asked  for  a  similar  box  tor 
lome  ladies  of  the  Court,  he  wrote : — 

*I  have  no  consideration,  M.  le  Due,  for  ladies 
tho  allow  themselves  to  see  a  spectacle  which 
Biej  think  wrong,  provided  they  see  it  in 
ftcrct  I  do  not  lend  myself  to  such  phan- 
teies.  I  have  given  my  piece  to  the  public  to 
touse,  not  to  instruct — not  to  offer  to  olguetile9 
^igm  the  pleasure  of  going  to  a  private  box 
to  think  favourably  of  it,  on  condition  of  speak- 
tag  ill  of  it  in  society.  The  pleasures  of  vice 
W  the  honours  of  virtue, — such  is  the  prudery 
■  the  age.  My  piece  is  not  an  equivocal  pro- 
poction ;  it  must  be  accepted  or  avoided.  I  am 
fwr  humble  servant,  Monsieur  le  Due,  and  I 
^itain  my  box.' 

This  play  had  a  ran  of  sixty -eight  repre- 
teatations  without  a  check.  The  fiftieth 
^g   been    given    for   the    benefit    of 

Er  mothers  with  children  at  the  breast, 
■e  appeared  an  epigram  which  may  be 
ly  rendered  thus : — 

i     '  The  mother,  young,  pure,  undefiled — 
I         Such  charity  well  may  deter. 
I      The  piece,  which  is  milk  to  her  child, 
May  be  poison,  rank  poison,  to  her.' 

In  another,  by  the  Chevalier  de  Langeac, 
rfter  a  series  of  sarcasms  against  the  rest 
i  the  characters — 

'^is,  Figaro  ?    Le  drole^  ft  son  patron 
fii  scandaleuseraent  ressemble, 

II  est  si  frippant  qu'il  fait  peur ; 
Et  pour  voir  a  la  fin  tons  les  vices  ensemble 

Le  parterre  en  choras  a  demand^  Tauteur.' 

I  resemblance  so  cleverly  hit, 

That  we're    startled,    and     ask    ourselves 

whether, 
fl^Tien  the  author  was  called  by  the  pit, — 

Twas  to  see  all  the  vices  together. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin  maintains  that 
Rgaro  alone  constitutes  all  the  theatre  of 
^amarchais.     He  has  but  one  subject  and 

Joadi,  continued  by  Am6d6e  Ren6e,  vol.  xxx.  p. 
W,  and  M.  Henri  Martin's  *  Hiatoire  de  France/ 
^ol.  xvi.  p.  546. 


one  personage  —  Figaro;  a  personage  of 
whom  he  has  not  only  created  the  character, 
but  the  history.  The  Barber,  The  Marriage, 
La  Mere  Coupable,  form  a  sort  of  comic 
trilogy,  a  dialogue  romance  in  three  parts, 
of  which  Figaro  is  the  hero.'  This  is  a 
palpable  exaggeration ;  but  it  was  Figaro  on 
whom  Beaumarchais  relied  for  the  political 
interest  of  his  piece  :  it  was  through  Figaro 
that  he  struck  the  deadliest  blows  at  the 
monarchy  and  the  aristocracy,  and  made  his 
most  telling  appeals  to  what  was  already 
powerful  enough  to  overwhelm  both,  the 
Tiers  EtaU  K  Figaro  represented  Beau- 
marchais,. he  also  represented  the  entire 
audience,  with  the  exception  of  the  privi- 
leged classes,  when,  in  the  famous  monot 
logue,  he  apostrophises  the  Count : — 

'  Because  you  are  a  great  lord,  you  believe 
yourself  a  great  genius  I  Nobility,  fortune, 
rank,  places :  all  mat  makes  so  proud  I  What 
have  you  done  for  so  many  Jblessings  ?  You 
have  been  at  the  trouble  of  being  born,  and 
nothing  more :  an  ordinary  man  enough,  into 
the  bargain  I  Whilst  I,  morhleu,  lost  in  the 
obscure  crowd — I  have  had  to  display  more 
science  and  calculation  merely  to  subsist,  than 
have  been  employed  these  hundred  years  to 
govern  Spain  with  the  Indies.' 

Conceive  the  amount  of  nascent  or  dis- 
appointed ambition,  of  crashed  hopes,  of 
wounded  ambition,  of  conscious  talent  kept 
down  by  poverty  or  low  birth,  that  must 
have  gone  to  swell  the  plaudits,  loud  and 
long,  which  thb  apostrophe  invariably  called 
forth.  ^ 

Then  again,  when  he  alludes  to  the  dan- 
gers of  authorship  and  jouraalism  : — 

*  A  question  arose  on  the  nature  of  riches ; 
and  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  possess  things  to 
reason  on  them,  not  having  a  sou  I  write  on 
the  value  of  money  and  on  its  net  product 
Immediately  I  see  from  the  interior  of  a  fiacre 
the  bridge  of  a  fortress  let  down  for  me,  at  the 
entrance  of  which  I  left  hope  and  liberty.  .  .  . 

*  Tired  of  nourishing  an  obscure  pensioner, 
they  turn  me  one  day  into  the  street ;  and  as 
one  must  dine  though  no  longer  in  prison,  I 
mend  my  pen  again,  and  ask  every  one  what  is 
going  on.  They  tell  me  that,  during  my 
economical  retreat,  there  has  been  established  a 
system  of  free-trade  in  productions,  which  ex- 
tends even  to  those  of  the  press;  and  that, 
provided  I  speak  in  my  articles  neither  of  au- 
thority, nor  public  worship,  nor  politics,  nor 
morality,  nor  of  people  in  place,  nor  of  corpora- 
tions in  credit,  nor  of  the  opera,  nor  of  other 
places  of  amusement,  nor  of  anybody  who  be- 
longs to  anything,  I  may  print  everything  freely 
under  the  inspection  of  two  or  three  censors. 
To  take  advantage  of  this  freedom,  I  announce 
a  periodical,  and  not  dreaming  of  encroaching 
on  the  beat  of  others,  I  call  it,  Journal  InutiU. 
Pou-ou :  I  see  a  thousand  poor  devils  by  the 
street  rising  against  me ;  I  am  suppressed,  and 
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behold  me  again  without  employment  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  despair :  they  think  of  me  for  a 
place ;  but  by  ill-luck,  I  was  fit  for  it :  an  ac- 
countant was  needed :  it  was  a  dancer  who  was 
appointed.* 

This  famous  monologue  must  always  re- 
tain an  historical  interest,  but  has  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  continuing  popu- 
larity of  the  play  and  the  operas  based 

^on  it* 

Beaumarchais  soon  found  to  his  cost  how 
little  serious  impression  had  been  made  on 
the  people  in  power  or  the  high  personages 
to  whom  his  lessons  were  addressed.  A 
more  outrageous,  wanton,  and  utterly  inde- 
fensible abuse  of  authority  was  never 
hazarded  than  that  of  which  he  was  the 
victim  when  his  play  was  at  the  height  of 
its  popularity.  One  of  his  bitterest  assail- 
ants was  Suard  in  the  *  Journal  de  Paris,' 
who  was  occasionally  assisted  by  *  Monsieur.' 
Beaumarchais  closed  the  controversy  by  a 
letter  (6th  March,  1785),  in  which  he  said, 
*  When  I  have  had  to  conquer  lions  and 
tigers  to  get  a  comedy  acted,  do  you  expect, 

^ter  its  success,  to  reduce  me,  like  a  Butch 
maid-servant,  to  beating  out  the  vile  insect 
of  the  night?'  Monsieur  took  offence  at 
this  contemptuous  metaphor  as  wholly,  or 
in  part,  intended  for  him  ;  but,  keeping  back 
the  genuine  grievance,  he  contrived  to  per- 
suade the  King  that  the  lions  and  tigers 
were  His  Majesty  and  the  Queen.  Louis 
XVI.  was  already  irritated  against  Beau- 
marchais for  getting  hb  play  acted  against 
the  royal  wish,  and  gaining  a  triumph 
where  the  royal  critic  had  prophesied  a  fall. 
He  was  playing  at  cards  when  his  brother 
introduced^  the  subject,  and,  without  pausing 
to  consider  the  absurdity  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, wrote  in  pencil  on  a  seven  of  spades 
an  order  for  arresting  Beaumarchab  and 
confining  him  in  Saint-Lazare,  then  a  prison 
in  the  nature  of  a  reformatory  appropriated 
to  young  profligates. 

Considering  the  age  (63)  and  reputation 
of  Beaumarchais — above  all,  that  he  had 
been  employed  in  confidential  missions  by 
the  Crown — ^this  was,  perhaps,  the  very 
worst  act  with  which  Louis  Seize  can  be 
personally  reproached.  It  was  a  blunder 
of  appalling  magnitude:  placing  the  mo- 
narchy in  the  worst  possible  light  when  its 
foes  were  closing  round  it  and  hostile  eyes 

♦  Mozart's  opera,  Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,  waa 
brought  out  in  Vienna  in  1786,  with  complete 
success.  Rossini's  II  Barbiere  di  Simglia  was 
first  performed  in  Rome  In  1816  or  1817.  They 
are  generally  regarded  as  the  best  specimens  of 
the  comic  opera ;  and  their  pppularity  is  in  a 
great  measure  due  to  the  situations,  the  cha- 
racters, and  what  has  been  preserved  of  the  wit 


were  eagerly  scrutinising  its  weak  poinU 
When,  on  tibe  morning  of  the  9th  mxc\ 
1785,  the  news  got  abroad  that  the  anthoi 
of  the  *  Marriage  de  Figaro '  had  been  t^ 
rested  the  evening  before  in  the  middle  oj 
his  triumph  and  sent  to  keep  company  will 
the  young  scapegraces  of  Saint-Lazare,  it  wa 
treated  as  a  joke  and  the  first  impulse  of  tb< 
Parisian  public  was  to  laugh.  He  was  de 
picted  undergoing  the  punishment  of  whi{> 
ping  like  a  schoolboy.  The  next  day  tL( 
matter  assumed  a  more  serious  Aspect,  and 
the  third  day,  when  the  authorities,  unwill- 
ing ^to  give  the  true  reason,  gave  none,  tk 
almost  universal  feeling  was  expressed  bj 
the  joumaHst  who,  after  recapitulatuig  thi 
facts,  wound  up  by  asking  whether  any  ow 
could  make  sure  of  sleeping  that  veiy  nigbi 
in  his  bed.  On  the  fifth  day  Beaumarchaii 
was    released  from  prison,  or  rather  (iib 

*  Figaro ')  turned  out  into  the  street ;  for  \a 
insisted  on  remaining  till  his  offence  wai 
formally  specified,  and  he  wrote  a  Memoii 
repudiating  Vexecrable  demence  of  the  notioi 
that  he  had  compared  his  Sovereign  to  ^ 
tiger. 

So  rapid  was  the  reaction  that  the  Kin; 
was  over-persuaded  into  an  amende  lumorabU 
which,  however  creditable  to  his  feeling 
and  flattering  for  Beaumarchais,  clearly  afi 
gravated  the  mischief,  so  far  as  pubfi 
opinion  was  concerned.  M.  de  Caiomw 
wrote  to  Beaumarchais  that  His  Majesti 
considered  his  justification  complete,  m 
would  seize  with  pleasure  any  opportunitiei 
for  bestowing  marks  of  favor.  So  far, » 
good ;  but,  surely,  it  was  an  ill-chosen  man 
of  favour  to  order  the  attendance  of  tW 
whole  ministry  at  the  first  representation  6 

*  Figaro '  after  the  author's  discharge  fron 
Saint-Lazare :  as  if  for  the  express  pnrpos| 
of  giving  point  to  the  phrase  in  the  dreadd 
monologue  :  Nepouvant  avilir  V esprit^  on  a 
venge  en  le  maltraiiant.    Or   again,  wbej 

*  Figaro '  supposes  himself  addressing  one  q 
these  *  ephemeral  potentates  so  careless  o 
the  evil  they  command.' 

'  I  would  tell  him  that  printed  follies  have  ni 
importance  except  where  their  circulation  e 
checked  ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  flitter 
ing  eulogy  without  liberty  to  find  fault ;  anj 
that  it  is  only  little  men  that  dread  littll 
writings.' 


Even  this  was  not  enough.  The  *  Barbie 
de  Seville'  was  represented  at  the  little 
theatre  of  Trianon :  the  author  was  invite^ 
to  be  present;  and  the  Queen  playe^ 
*  Rosine,^  the  Comte  d'Artois  *  Figaro,'  an^ 
the  Comte  de  Vaudreuil  *  Almaviva,'  A'c. 

We  should  infer  from  the  distribution  t^ 

parts  that  the  object  of  this  representatica 

was   rather  the   amusement  of    the  roya 
o 
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circle  than  the  indemnification  of  Beaumar- 
diais,  who,  in  point  of  fact,  never  com- 
pletely shook  off  the  ridicule  of  his  confine- 
ment in  Saint-Lazare.  It  was  one  of  those 
insults  which  leave  a  sense  of  degradation 
lite  a  blow ;  and,  sobered  also  by  advancing 
y^  he  no  longer  dashed  into  conflict  with 
liis  former  spirit  or  wonted  air  of  assured 
SQceess,  Indeed,  he  fairly  quailed  before 
Mirabeau  in  their  controversy  about  the 
Cmpagnie  des  Eaux  de  Paris^  which  Mira- 
beau denounced  in  a  flaming  pamphlet  as  a 
bobble.  He  was  then  little  known  to  fame 
gxcept  by  the  scandals  of  his  life.  His 
pamphlet  was  notoriously  inspired  by  rival 
Ijieculators  who  lent  him  money,  and  the 
Mrapaay  was  a  really  useful  undertaking. 
Beaomarchais,  a  director  and  large  share- 
)»lder,  was  expected  to  put  forth  his  peculiar 
powers  in  reply.  In  his  happier  vein  he 
Blight  have  said  with  Marmion  : — 

'Ilad  I  but  fought  as  wont,  one  thrust 
Had  laid  De  Wilton  in  the  dust, 
My  path  no  more  to  cross.' 

But  he  did  not  fight  as  wont.     The  avowed 

r'  a  of  his  pamphlet  in  answer  was  simply 
rectify  the  misstatements  and  miscalcula- 
5ons  of  his  adversary ;  but,  unluckily,  he 
W  into  his  old  manner  just  enough  to  in- 
Ect  a  flesh-wound  .without  striking  home. 
Domparing  Mirabeau's  pamphlets  to  the 
;Philippics,'  he  termed  them  Mirahelles^ 
fttd  intimated  a  doubt  of  the  purity  of  the 
^otives  which  actuated  the  penman  of  the 
coney-lenders.  Mirabeau's  rejoinder  was 
p  invective  in  his  most  trenchant  manner, 
f  genuine  MirahelUy  in  which  he  travestied 
bd  disfigured  the  whole  life  of  Beaumar- 
iais  under  the  pretence  of  reviewing  it, 
tod  held  him  up  to  public  scorn  in  the 
umes  of  order  and  morality.  It  was  Satan 
[eproving  Sin,  assuming  everything  he  said 
10  be  true ;  and  probably  one  reason  which 
ttpt  Beaumarchais  quiet,  was  the  conscious- 
tess  that  he  could  say  nothing  of  Mirabeau 
bat  was  not  well  known  already,  and  could 
lain  nothing  by  hanging  up  a  companion 
tortrait  alongside  of  his  own. 
He  might  have  made  an  effective  com- 
Dencement  by  relating  the  original  cause  of 
parrel.  Mirabeau,  who  was  always  in  want 
»f  money  and  on  the  look-out  for  confiding 
apitaliste,  called  on  Beaumarchais  (with 
mom  he  was  not  personally  acquainted^  as 
*ne  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  might  call  on 
Bother;  and,  after  an  animated  colloquy, 
uddenly,  with  an  affectation  of  nonchalance, 
equested  the  loan  of  12,  OOOfrancs.  Beau- 
marchais, With  equal  nonchalance,  refused. 
But  it  would  be  easy  for  you  to  lend  me  this 
am  r — ♦  No  doubt ;  but,  Monsieur  le  Comte, 


as  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  break- 
ing with  you  when  your  bills  fell  due,  I  pre- 
fer doing  so  at  once.  It  is  twelve  thousand 
francs  in  my  pocket' 

Four  years  afterwards  a  complete  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about,  the  first  advance 
being  made  by  Mirabeau,  who  applied  to 
Beaumarchais  to  cede  the  purchase  of  a 
house  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  which  the 
great  orator,  then  in  the  height  of  his  fame, 
fancied  as  a  retreat.  The  reply  of  Beau- 
mai'chais,  who  carried  anger  as  the  flint  bears 
fire,  begins: — *  I  am  going  to  reply  to  your 
letter.  Monsieur,  with  frankness  and  freedom. 
I  have  long  been  looking  out  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  revenge  myself  on  you.  It  is 
offered  by  yourself,  and  I  avail  myself  of  it 
with  joy.'  His  revenge  was  a  graceful  ces- 
sion of  the  house,  after  an  explanation  of 
the  circumstances  which  made  the  act  a  real 
sacrifice. 

The  rest  of  Beaumarchais'  life  contains 
incidents,  speculations  and  enterprises,  lite- 
rary, political,  and  pecuniary,  enough  to  com- 
pose three  or  four  ordinary  biographies. 
He  has  another  lawsuit,  involving  a  pro- 
longed and  bitter  controversy;  in  which, 
reversing  his  former  position,  he  is  con- 
demned by  public  opinion  whilst  the  courts 
declare  him  in  the  right  He  composes  an 
opera  *Tarare,'  which  defies  all  canons  of 
criticism  and  all  theories  of  art,  yet  succeeds 
to  the  extent  of  being  the  sole  object  of  in- 
terest in  occupied  and  revolutionary  Paris 
three  or  four  times  over.   He  writes  another 

Sy,  *  La  M^re  Coupable,'  of  which  M.  de 
m6nie  says: — *  Weakly  played  at  fii-st 
(June,  .1792),  it  had  little  success;  after- 
wards revived  in  May,  1797,  it  completely 
succeeded ;  and  even  now,  when  it  is  repre- 
sented by  skilful  actors,  it  produces  a  live- 
ly impression  on  the  public.'  He  built  a 
house  and  laid  out  a  garden  at  a  cost  of  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  which  were  the  plague  instead  of 
pride  or  comfort  of  his  old  age ;  insomuch 
as  they  were  at  the  same  time  the  wonder  of 
Paris,  and  the  cause  of  his  being  marked 
out  for  persecution  and  confiscation  as  an 
aristocrat  He  contracted  to  supply  the 
French  Government  with  60,000  muskets  to 
be  imported  from  Holland,  then  an  enemy's 
country.  On  the  strength  of  this  contract 
he  was  accused  of  being  in  secret/  corre- 
spondence with  the  royalists,  and  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  London,  where  he  was 
arrested  by  his  English  correspondent,  and 
thrown  into  the  Bang's  Bench  Prison,  till  an 
advance  made  on  account  of  these  same 
muskets  was  repaid.*     He  then  returned  to 


*  About  this  time  he  carried  or  sent  to  Londj 
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Paris,  and  (March,  1793)  addressed  a  me- 
morial to  Santerre,  the  dreaded  brewer,  be- 
ginning :  *  I  have  come  to  offer  my  head  to 
the  sword  of  justice  if  I  cannot  prove  I  am 
a  great  citizen.  Save  me,  Citizen  Com- 
mandant, from  pillage  and  the  dagger,  and 
I  shall  again  be  serviceable  to  my  country.' 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  was  a  refu- 
gee at  Hamburg,  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
emigres ;  from  whjch  he  could  not  get  his 
name  erased  until  the  accession  to  power  of 
the  Directory,  when  (July,  1796)  he  returned 
to  Paris  to  find  his  house  and  garden  defaced 
and  his  affairs  in  confusion.  His  politics 
were  much  in  the  same  state  as  his  affairs ; 
and  it  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  determine 
what  form  of  government,  or  what  kind  of 
religion  or  irreligion,  he  preferred.  He  paid 
fulsome  compliments  in  bad  verse  to  Napo- 
leon, and  wrote  some  foolish  letters  in  a 
sceptical  sense  about  Voltaire.  Ten  days 
before  his  death  he  wrote  to  Talleyrand,  to 
protest  against  what  he  called  the  *  murder- 
ous '  commission  which  had  decided  against 
his  claims  on  the  State.  On  the  17th  of 
May,  being  then  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  he 
spent  the  evening  gaily  with  his  family  and 
a  few  friends.  On  the  morning  of  the  18th, 
he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  and  though 
the  palpable  cause  was  apoplexy,  a  report 
got  about  that  he  had  committed  suicide 
with  opium.  He  had  described  himself  just 
before  as 

*  Un  bon  vieillard,  grand,  gris,  gros,  gras.' 

When  the  wrecks  of  his  fortune  were  got 
together,  he  was  found  to  have  left  more 
than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  be- 
sides claims  on  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  his  house;  so  that  there  must 
have  been  order  in  his  disorder,  prudence  in 
his  imprudence,  and  calculation  in  his  ex- 
travagance, as  well  as  sound  sense  at  the 
bottom  of  his  etourderie  and  real  goodness 
underlying  his  irr^ularities.  WhSst  there 
is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  in  excuse  for 
his  folly,  vanity,  and  laxity  of  morals,  it 
woujd  be  difficult  to  fix  him  with  one  selfish 
or  ungenerous  action,  with  anything  mean 
or  low  in  conduct  or  in  thought  Not  one 
of  the  many  imputations  on  his  probity  in 

and  deposited  with  the  Abb^  Dulan  (the  founder 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Dulan  &  Co.,  in  Soho 
Square)  for  safe  custody  a  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts,  induding  the  original  copy  of  the  '  Bar- 
bier  de  Seville.'  These  were  purchased  of  the 
firm  in  1863  bv  M.  Foamier  for  the  Com6die 
FranQaise,  and  have  been  efficiently  employed  in 
perfecting  the  text  of  the  best  edition  of  the 
dramatic  works  of  Beaumarcbaia  See  ThSdtre 
Camplet  de  Beaumarehais^  dfc.,  par  G.  G.  d^HeyUe 
elF.de  Jfare$eot.  Paris :  Academic  des  Biblio- 
philes, vol.  ii.  Appendix. 


money  matters  would  stick.  He  was  not  i 
great  or  good  man,  any  more  than  a  great  o^ 
good  writer,  but  his  life,  like  his  works,  i^ 
lighted  up  by  a  soul  or  redeeming  spli^ 
from  within ;  and,  taken  toother,  they  calj 
up  the  image  of  something  higher  and  bet{ 
ter  than  that  of  a  brilliant  unprincipled  adj 
venturer — ^the  descriptive  phrase  it  is  the  w 
ceived  fashion  to  apply  to  him. 

Inferior  in  genius  to  Sheridan  (with  whonj 
Saint-Marc  Girardin  su^ests  a  parallel),  U 
was  superior  in  every  respect  to  Wilkesl 
whose  conflict,  under  the  double  disadvantage 
of  a  damaged  r^utation  and  a  shattered  fori 
tune,  with  the  English  House  of  Ckunmoo^ 
and  the  Ministry,  bears  a  striking  analogy  t<i 
Beaumarchais'  conflict  with  the  Manpeoq 
Parliament  But  there  was  this  easentiaj 
diflerence :  Beaumarchais  created  the  sitm 
tion,  and  Wilkes  was  created  by  it.  Wilkq 
fell  back  quietly  into  private  life  when  tlk 
flood-tide  of  popularity  on  which  he  floated 
had  ebbed  away.  Beaumarchais  used  his  tIci 
tory  as  the  stepping-stone  to  fresh  triumphal 
for  his  strength  lay  in  universality  and  verl 
satility,  in  £redness  of  purpose  and  clear 
ness  of  view,  in  high  courage,  in  readinesj 
at  all  times  for  all  comers,  in  inexhaustible 
irrepressible  vitality. 

His  actions  are  so  blended  with  his  worla 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  dissociate  i!la\ 
author  from  the  man ;  and  the  critics  wbj 
have  tried  to  classify  his  writangs  or  »j 
smart  things  about  his  style,  remind  as  d 
Figaro  at  work  on  his  song:  *Je  voudwi 
finir  par  quelque  chose  de  beau,  de  briU 
de  scintillant,  qui  efit  Fair  d'une  penseej 
Thus  Sainte-Beuve :  *  By  mingling  the  olJ 
French  wit  with  the  taste  of  the  hour,  j 
Uttle  (we  should  say  a  great  deal)  of  Rabelail 
and  a  little  of  Voltaire,  by  throwing  in  a  sligh 
Spanish  disguise  and  some  rays  of  the  An 
dalusian  sun,  he  managed  to  become  tU 
most  mirth-inspiring  and  stirring  Parisian  o 
his  day :  the  Gil  Bias  of  the  Encyclopedij 
epoch  on  the  eve  of  the  revolutionary.'     J 

Th«  broad  line  of  demarcation  whid 
separated  him  from  the  Encyclopedists  i 
indicated  by  M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin :  *Then 
needed  some  one  to  speak  loud  and  ckai 
Beaumarchais  was  the  man.  He  took  ni 
his  contemporaries  where  YoHaire  and  Bod 
seau  had  left  them,  and  led  them  farther  oii 
He  appUed  ideas  to  things.  Before  him  thj 
philosophers  appeared  to  have  written  letter! 
without  daring  to  add  the  addresses.  Beaai 
marcluds  undertook  this.'  At  the  same  tim^ 
it  Is  far  from  clear  that  he  contemplated  o| 
intended  what  ensued.  Revolution  lay  ii 
his  way,  and  he  found  it  He  had  no  paij 
ticular  wish  to  upset  the  existing  order  o| 
things,  so  long  as  he  could  get  rid  of  th^ 
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abases  bj  which  he  was  personally  oppressed ; 
and  he  was  one  among  the  many  voluntary 
or  involuntary  workers  of  mischief  who, 
when  they  were  whirling  about  in  the  vor- 
tex, mi^ht  have  been  seen  vainly  struggling 
to  lay  the  spirit  they  had  ravsed. 


Abt.  IX — 1.  A  Journey  through  ike  Cau- 
casus and  the  Interior  of  Persia,  By 
Augustas  H.  Mounsey,  F.R.G.S.,  Second 
Secretary  to  Her  Majesty's  Embassy  at 
Vienna*     With  a  Map,     London,  1872. 

2.  Sketches  of  Persia,  By  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm.    New  Edition.     Ix)ndon,  1861, 

3.  The  History  of  Persia^  from  the  most 
Early  Period  4o  the  Present  Time,  By 
Major-Genend  Sir  John  Malcolm,  &c  &c, 
2  vols.     London,  1829. 

4.  Histoire  des  PerseSy  d'apr^s  Us  Auteurs 
orientavxy  grecs  et  latins^  et  particulihre- 
ment  d*apr^  les  Manuscrits  orientaux 
ineditSy  les  Monuments  figurksy  les  Mi- 
daillesy  les  Pierres  gravees,  etc.  Par  le 
Comte  de  Gobineau.   2  vols.  Paris,  1869. 

Tub  visit  of  the  Shah  of  Persia  to  the  West 
suggests  links  of  the  deepest  interest  be- 
tween remote  ages  as  well  as  between  distant 
countiies*  The  ancient  empire  of  Persia 
'stands  out  as  the  first  great  power  with 
which  both  sacred  and  classical  history 
bring  us  into  contact  Its  founder,  Cyrus, 
the  destroyer  of  the  Semitic  empire  in 
Western  Asia  and  the  restorer  of  the  captive 
Jews,  is  also  the  real  historic  starting-point 
of  the  great  story  of  the  decisive  conflict 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  Its  second 
founder,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  figures 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  aiding  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Jewish  temple,*  and  in  the  pages  of 
Herodotus  as  the  first  Asiatic  king  who  set 
foot  in  Europe,  on  his  disastrous  expedition 
into  Scythia.  His  son,  Xerxes,  who  again 
cix)88ed  the  Hellespont  on  the  greater  enter- 
prise of  avenging  Uie  disaster  of  hb  father's 
generals  at  Marathon,  only  to  encounter  the 
crushing  defeat  of  Salamis,  returned  to  his 
dominions  to  display  those  alternate  caprices 
of  despotic  tyranny  and  despotic  justice 
which  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther.f 

*Ezrai7.5,24;  v.;  vi. 

•J  It  is  now  agreed  by  the  best  Oriental  and 
Biblical  scholars  that  the  Ahasuerus,  or  rather 
-^chashverash,  of  the  Book  of  Esther  is,  in  name 
J«  well  as  in  feet,  the  same  as  Khshaydrshd,  the 
via  Persian  form  which  the  Greeks  made  Xerxes, 
It  is  also  agreed  that  the  first  part  of  the  name 
(the  A  in  Hebrew  being  a  mere  prefix)  is  the  Old 


Since  him,  no  King  of  Persia  has  been  seen 
in  Europe  till  the  visit  of  Nasr-ed-Deen,  with 
a  purpose  and  by  a  route  which  mark  the 
revolution  in  power  and  civilization  between 
the  East  and  West  in  the  course  of  2363 
years.  That  small  but  brilliant  home  of 
liberty,  which  repulsed  the  myriads  led  from 
all  Asia,  has  long  left  little  but  the  memory 
of  those  glories  which  have  been  the  light  of 
freedom  and  intellect  ever  since.  But  far 
north  of  the  wild  Scythian  tribes,  which 
baffled  all  the  power  of  the  Achsemenid 
*  King  of  Kings,'. the  modem  *  Shahinshah '  * 
has  viewed  the  military  splendour  of  an 
empire  ruling  over  the  same  land  and  race, 
with  many  others,  and  threatening  his  own 
power  with  extinction.  He  has  seen  the 
great  Emperor  of  Central  Europe  unitmg 
under  him  a  race  unknown  to  the  old  Per- 
sian kings,  with  a  title  derived  from  Rome, 
which  was  an  infant  state,  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
heard  of  by  them.  Our  own  islands,  which 
have  been  stirred  to  give  him  a  reception 
worthy  of  the  friendship  and  civilizing  infiu- 
ence  which  he  has  come  seeking,  were  then 
veiled  from  all  the  world  (unless  perhaps, 
seen  by  the  adventurous  mariners  of  that 
very  Phoenicia  which  was  a  Persian  pro- 
vince) by  those  mists  which  the  Shah  is  said 
to  have  made  the  occasion  of  his  felicitous 
compliment,  that  he  now  understood  the 
truth  of  the  saying,  that  Paradise  is  veiled  in 
clouds;  the  word  paradise,  by  the  way, 
being  borrowed  from  the  Persian  language. 
It  is  superfluous  to  dwell  upon  the  contrast 
between  the  conqueror  who,  after  subduing 
Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  -^Egean,  sought 
to  add  Europe  to  his  empire,  and  the  king 
who,  taught  by  the  lessons  of  experience, 
seeks  to  .redeem  his  country  from  long  decay 
and  from  threatened  extinction  by  the  means 
and  resources  of  European  civihzation ; — the 
contrast  between  the  proud  self-sufficiency 
of  Xerxes  and  Nasr-ed-Deen's  concession  to 
Baron  Renter. 

The  wide  interval,  however,  which  pre- 
sents these  contrasts  is  bridged  over  by  links 
of  connection  no  less  interesting.  The  most 
obvious  of  these,  though  far  from  the  most 
important,  is  formed  by  the  unchanging  ex- 
ternal character  of  despotic  monarchy  in  the 
East.  On  this  point  Mr.  Mounsey  observes, 
in  the  interesting  book  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  present  article  : — 

'  The  Book  of  Esther  is  so  graphically  writ- 
ten, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  Persians 


Persian  Khshaya,  *  king/  from  which  is  derived 
the  modem  Shah, 

*  These  titles  are  identical  in  meaning: ;  and 
the  former  is  foand  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  the  Acbsemenid  kings  of  Persia. 
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haye  undergone  so  little  change  since  her  times, 
that  on  re-perusing  it  in  my  tent  I  could,  with- 
out at  all  straining  my  imagination,  easily  con- 
ceive all  the  incidents  of  the  story  occurring  at 
the  present  day.  A  modern  Vashti  might  at  any 
moment  be  disgraced  and  succeeded  by  a  new  fa- 
vourite whose  influence  might  become  supreme 
with  her  lord.  A  modem  Haman  might,  in  like 
manner,  arise  to  dispute  her  power  over  his  so- 
vereign's mind :  he  might,  even  at  this  day,  ob- 
tain a  decree  for  the  banishment  at  least  of  all 
Jews  from  the  kingdom.  Now,  as  in  the  times 
of  Esther,  the  favourite  wife  would  "  stand  in 
the  inner  court  of  the  king's  house,  over 
against  the  king's  house,"  at  the  risk  of  her 
life :  now,  as  then,  she  might  procure  the  re- 
versal of  the  decree,  and  "  letters  sealed  with 
the  king's  ring  would  be  sent  by  post  on  horse- 
back and  riders  on  mules,  camels,  and  young 
dromedaries,"  to  "  the  lieutenants  and  deputies 
and  rulers  of  the  provinces,"  countermanding 
the  king's  orders.  Finally,  now  as  then,  her 
relations  would  at  the  king's  command  be  ^^  ar- 
rayed in  royal  apparel  of  blue  and  white,  and 
with  a  garment  of  fine  linen  and  piu'ple,"  and 
the  minister,  her  rival,  might  be  hanged  on  a 
"gallows  fifteen  cubits  high."  '—Pp.  805-306. 

But  there  is  a  vital  connection,  far  deeper 
than  this,  between  ancient  and  modem  Per- 
sia, and  also  between  Persia  and  Europe. 
No  land  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been 
possessed  so  long  and  continuously  by  the 
same  race,  though  it  has  been  swept  over  by 
wave  after  wave  of  political  and  religious 
conquest.  That  race  has  dwelt  in  the  land, 
within  the  limits  of  known  history,  for  about 
two  thousand  five  hundred  years,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Median  Empire;  and  how 
long  before  we  cannot  say.  And  that  race 
is  the  same  from  which  we,  in  common  with 
the  other  great  nations  of  Europe — whether 
Greek  and  Latin,  Slavonic,  Celtic,  or  Teu- 
tonic— derive  our  descent  In  the  language 
of  the  old  Pei-sian  and  Indian  religious 
books,  we  are  the  'younger  branch'*  of 
that  great  white  stock,  which  still,  in  its 
primeval  seats,  boasts  the  name  of  Ayrya  or 
Arya,  *  the  noble  race.'  This  affinity  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  that  sure  test  of  language, 
which  at  the  same  time  throws  a  flood  of 
light  on  the  condition  of  the  ancestors  com- 
mon to  the  chief  nations  of  Europe  with 
those  of  Persia  and  India,  proving  that,  even 
before  their  severance,  they  were  a  people 
considerably  advanced  in  civilization,  living 


'  *  The  name  of  Yavanas  (etymologically  equi- 
valent to  the  Latin  juven-is  and  our  yoking)  is 
applied  in  the  Indian  Vedas  and  th^  old  Persian 
Zendavesta  to  the  branches  of  the  race  which 
mi^ated  to  the  West,  while  the  Aryas  remained 
in  tlie  East.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
former  name  is  the  same  as  the  Jamn  of  Genesis 
X.  and  the  Greek  Ionian s  ;  Javan  and /on  beinjf 
in  fact  identical  in  their  essential  letters,  apart 
from  the  vowel-points. 


in  fixed  abodes  (unlike  the  nomad  Tura- 
nians) ;  practising  some  rude  tillage  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  pastoral  pursuits,  and  knowing 
the  art  of  working  metals ;  and  united  bv 
the  bonds  of  marriage  and  family  life,  of  a 
patriarchal  constitution  crowned  by  a  joyal 
power  conferred  on  the  wisest  and  the  nio?t 
courageous,  and  of  a  religion  which  preseir- 
ed  the  fundamental  idea  of  one  living  God. 
The  traditions  respecting  the  migrations 
of  these  races  are  beyond  our  present  sub- 
ject. It  is  enough  to  say  that,  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  eastern  branch,  that  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned  established  it- 
self on  the  great  table-land,  between  the 
valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the 
west  and  of  the  Indus  on  the  east,  and  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  Oxus  on  the  north 
and  the  Caspian  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the 
south,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name 
of  Iran.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  proper  name, 
by  which  its  own  people  still  describe  the 
region  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  an  appella- 
tion borrowed  from  the  small  district  of 
highland  and  coast  on  the  Persian  Golf, 
which  was  the  cradle  of  the  reigning  dvnas- 
ty.  No  national  name,  except  perhaps  our 
own,  has  been  used  to  mark  such  various 
extents  of  country.  The  Persia,  or,  as  the 
Greeks  call  it,  Persia,  from  which  Cyrus  led 
forth  his  hardy  mountaineers  to  subdue  the 
eflfete  monarchy  of  Media  was  the  land  \^^hich 
still  preserves  the  name  of  Pars  or  Fars  or 
Farsistan,*  in  the  south  of  modem  Persia, 
while  the  old  name  of  the  people  is  home 
by  the  Parsees  of  India,  the  exiled  devotees 
of  the  old  Mazdean  faith.  The  Medes,  to 
whom  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  been  subject, 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  table-Jacd 
of  Iran  and  the  bordering  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  from  the  frontier  of  Persis  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  the  range  of  EV 
burz,  which  skirts  the  southern  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  The  monarchy,  as  conquered  by 
Cyrus  and  recovered  by  Darius,  extended 
over  the  eastern  part  of  the  table-land,  as  far 
as  the  mountains  of  Suleiman,  which  diride 
it  from  the  Indus  valley,  and  also  the  strip 
of  coast  between  Mount  Elburz  and  the 
Caspian,    and   the   other  northern    elopes 

♦  In  Persian  names  the  labial  mute  and  aspirate 
p,  and/,  are  used  interchangeably,  being'  repre- 
sented (with  only  a  distinction  of  points)  by  the 
same  character  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  which  hi8 
been  adopted  since  the  Mohammedan  conquest 
The  p  belongs  to  the  old  language,  the/  to  the 
modern.  Th us  the  ancient  Aspadanu  has  become 
Ispahan  and  hence  Isfahan,  To  avoid  minute 
geographical  details,  we  suppose  the  reader's  re- 
ference to  maps :  the  best,  so  far  as  our  know 
ledge  goes,  are  those  of  Kiepert,  illustrative  d 
Ritter*8 '  Erdkunde  von  Asien,'  of  which  we  now 
refer  to  those  of  Iran,  Wesi  Persia,  and  Turan. 
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which  descend  to  the  vaUey  of  the  Oxus. 
These  may  be  called  the  natural  limits  of  the 
Medo-Persian  Empire^  and  they  correspond 
to  the  extent  of  Modem  Persia,  except  that 
the  eastern  balf  of  the  table-land  has  been 
lost  to  Persia  by  the  incursions  of  the  Tur- 
comans and  the  Afghans  and  the  Belochees. 
But  beyond  Iran  itself,  not  to  speak  of  the 
gain  of  a  part  of  India  on  the  east,  the  great 
Achffimenid  kings  extended  their  power 
westward  over  the  former  dominions  of  As- 
syria, Babylon,  and  Syria,  over  Egypt  and 
the  region  of  Cyrene,  and  to  the  north-west 
over  Asia  Minor  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
and  beyond  the  Hellespont  over  Thrace. 
This  wide  empire  was  tbe  Persia  known  to 
the  Greeks  from  the  reign  of  Darius  to  the 
conquest  of  Alexander,  by  whom  the  monar- 
chy was  overthrown  in  b.c.  330;  the  em- 
pire of  *  that  Ahasuerus  which  reigned  from 
India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  an  hundred  and 
seven  and  twenty  provinces",'  *  while  Nasr- 
ed-Doen  reigns  over  eleven.  Compared 
roughly  with  the  modern  division  of  terri- 
tory, the  ancie^t  Persian  Empire  correspond- 
ed to  the  present  Empire  of  Turkey  and 
kingdom  of  Persia,  besides  provinces  which 
lie  beyond  both.f 

With  its  fall,  the  name  of  Persia  sbrank 
back  to  its  old  provincial  dimensions,  as  a 
part  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  the  Seleucids. 
These  kings,  amidst  their  struggles  with 
their  western  Greek  neighbours,  especially 
with  the  Ptolemies  in  ^ypt,  were  unable 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Parthians,  a  nomad  people  in  the 
modem  Ehorassan,  revolted  under  Antiochus 
n.,  and  their  leader,  Arsaces,  founded  the 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacidse  (b.c.  250),  which 
gradually  embraced  the  whole  region  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  threatened  the 
Roman  empire  in.  Syria,  and  inflicted  the 
terrible  blow  by  which  Crassus  fell  on  the 
plain  of  Carrhae,  tbe  Haran  of  the  Old 
Testament  (b.c.  63|.  Internal  dissensions 
and  disputes  about  tne  succession,  and  about 
the  possession  of  Armenia,  led  to  a  series 
of  alternate  alliances  and  wars  with  Rome, 
which  recovered  the  line  of  the  Euphrates 
under  Trajan,  and  that  of  the  Tigris  under 
Septimius  Severus,  whose  capture  of  the 
capital,  Ctesiphon,  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Parthian  power  (a.d.  198).  At  length,  after 
thirty  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Arsaces 
had  reigned  for  nearly  five  hundred  years, 
the  Parthian  monarchy  was  overthrown  by  a 
natiye  Persian,  who  bore  the  proud  name  of 

*  Esther  li.  1. 

t  In  Africa,  the  furthest  western  boundary  of 
the  Persian  Empire  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis. 


Ardeskir,  or  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Bab^an, 
from  his  father  Babek  (a.d.  226).*  This 
scion  of  the  old  Achsemenid  line,  as  he 
claimed  to  be,  though  his  enemies  assigned 
him  a  mean  origin,  had  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  wars  of  the  last  Arsacid, 
Artabanus,  whose  ingratitude  drove  him 
into  exile.  His  successful  appeal  to  the  old 
national  spirit  proves  that  toe  mass  of  the 
people  were  still  of  the  old  Persian  race. 
After  conquering  his  native  Fars  and  the 
adjacent  province  of  Kirman,f  Ardeshir 
defeated  and  slew  Artabanus  in  a  decisive 
battle  in  the  plain  of  Hoormuz,  and  was 
hailed  by  the  title  of  Shahinshah,  '  King 
of  Kings.'  The  name,  as  well  as  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  was  now  restored,  and  has 
lasted,  though  with  vaiyihg  boundaries,  ever 
since ;  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  which  had 
fallen  into  corruption  and  disuse,  was  re- 
formed and  restored.  If  we  may  trust  the 
Persian  poet,  Flrdusi,t  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  this  new  founder  of  the  Persian 
state  were  equal  to  his  power : — 

*He  was  wont  to  observe  that  "  when  a  king 
is  just,  his  subjects  must  love  him  and  continue 
obedient ;  but  the  worst  of  all  monarchs  is  he 
whom  the  wealthy,  and  not  the  wicked,  dread." 
*'  There  can  be  no  power,"  he  remarked,  **  with- 
out an  army;  no  army  without  money;  no 
money  without  agriculture ;  and  no  agriculture 
without  justice."  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  "  That 
a  ferocious  lion  was  better  than  an  ui^ust  king ; 
but  an  unjust  king  was  not  so  bad  as  a  long 
war."  He  also  used  to  say,  "That  kings 
should  never  use  the  sword  where  the  cane 
would  answer."  *  —  Malcolm's  '  History  of 
Persia,'  voL  L  p.  78. 

However  far  the  successors  of  Ardeshir 
have  fallen  off  from  some  of  these  maxims, 
they  bave  been  constant  to  the  last.  Happily 
there  was  no  place  among  as  for  that  con- 
stant attendant  of  the  Shah,  his  executioner ;. 
but  in  his  favourite  June  encampment  on 
the  cool  slopes  of  Elburz,  Mr.  Mounsey  saw, 
conspicuous  among  the  white  tents  of  min- 
isters, courtiers,  and  guards,  grouped  around 
the  scarlet  marquees  of  the  Shah  and  the 
forty  ladies  of  the  harem,  *  the  abode  of  the 
chief  executioner,  distinguished  by  the  dis- 
play before  it  of  several  felleks,  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  sticks.'  If  our  readers 
ask,  What  is  afellek  ?  here  is  the  answer : — 

'The  reasons  which  induce  English  school- 
masters of  the  Squeers  category  to  give  their 
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♦  For  the  histoir  of  this  revolution,  see  Gibbon,^ 
chap.  viii. ;  and  Malcolm's  '  History  of  Persia/ 
vol.  i.  chap.  V, 

f  The  ancient  Carmania,  wbich  was  always  a 
close  dependency  of  Persia. 

X  Firdosi  wrote  his  famous  epic,  Shah  Ndmeh, 
the  '  Book  of  Kings/  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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rods  the  most  prominent  place  in  the  school- 
room likewise  cause  Persians  of  rank  and 
authority  to  keep  a  "fellek"  and  "  chuV 
always  conspicuously  in  view.  The  first  of 
these  implements  is  a  stout  pole  six  or  eight 
feet  long  with  two  rope  nooses  in  the  centre ; 
the  second,  a  bundle  of  the  most  pliable  sticks 
that  can  be  found ;  and  when  the  wholesome 
fear  their  aspect  inspires  is  unayailing,  they  are 
put  in  requisition  as  follows.  The  culprit  is 
laid  on  his  back  with  his  legs  in  the  air :  his 
feet  are  inserted  in  the  nooses  and  held  im- 
movable, with  their  soles  in  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion, by  two  men,  one  at  each  end  of  the  pole ; 
two  others  commence  beating  with  all  their 
might,  supplying  themselves,  when  necessary, 
with  fresh  sticks  out  of  the  bundle,  until  the 
number  to  which  he  has  been  sentenced  is  ex- 
hausted, when  he  is  allowed  to  creep  home  if 
he  can,  or  is  carried  off  by  his  friends.  This 
punishment  is  ji  cruel  one,  but  often  unavoid- 
able.*— Mounsey,  p.  192. 

The  Persian  speaks  of  it  as  *  eating  sticks.' 
The  revived  Persian  dynasty  of  the 
Sassanians  (so  called  from  Sassan,  son  of 
Babram,  an  ancestor  of  Ardeshir)  lasted 
above  four  centuries,  amidst  conflicts  with 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  with  the  Turks 
pressing  down  from  beyond  the  Oxue  (a.d. 
226-641).  Shapoor  (Sapor  I.),  son  of 
Ardeshir,  is  famous  for  his  conquest  of 
Armenia,  and  his  victory  over  the  Emperor 
Valerian  (260).  The  monuments  of  this 
king  are  preserved  among  the  rock  sculptures 
of  Naksh^-Eustem,*  near  the  old  capital 
of  Persepolis,  as  well  as  at  his  own  city  of 
Shapoor.  Another  favourite  hero  of  Persian 
traditions  is  Shapoor  11.,  or  Sapor  the  Great, 
a  posthumous  child,  who  was  acknowledged 
as  king  before  his  birth,  and  whose  reign  of 
seventy-two  years  (a.d.  308-380)  is  only 
parelleled  in  history  oy  that  of  Louis  XTV. 
N^early  half  of  that  period  (337-363)  was 
.occupied  in  a  war  with  Rome,  marked  by 
the  episodes  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  at 
Singara  (248),  and  the  death  of  Julian, 
whose  successor  Jovian,  by  the  ignominious 
peace  of  Dura,  gave  up  Armenia  and  the 
greater  part  of  Mesopotamia  to  Sapor  (363). 
The  Persian  accounts  of  these  wars,  com- 
pared with  the  contemporary  history  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  furnish  conspicu- 
ous examples  of  those  poetic  exaggerations 
which  had  rendered  the  native  history 
almost  worthless,  from  the  time  when 
Herodotus  had  to  choose  among  the  different 

♦  This  name,  applied  by  the  Persians  to  the 
eculptored  tombs  of  the  Achcemenids,  and  the 
monnments  of  the  Sassanians  carved  lower  down 
on  the  same  rocks,  signifies  the  'pictures  of 
Bustem/  one  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  mythic 
period  of  Persian  history  before  Cyrus.  For  a 
Bimilar  reason,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  are  called 
Takht-i^emshfd,  'the  throne  of  Jemshid.' 


fables  current  respecting  Cyrus.  One  writer, 
however,  is  content  with  saying  that  the 
details  will  remain  engraven  on  the  page  of 
time  till  the  day  of  judgment,  leaving  the 
reader  (as  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes)  to 
consult  that  page  for  aU  particulars.  As 
some  compensation,  they  preserve  sayings 
which  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  great  Sapor. 
'Words,'  he  used  to  say,  *may  be  more 
vivifying  than  the  showers  of  spring,  and 
sharper  than  the  sword  of  destruction.  The 
point  of  a  lance  may  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Dody,  but  a  cruel  word  can  never  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  heart  it  has  once  wounded.' 
Bahram  V.,  the  Varanes  V.  of  the  Ro- 
mans (420-438),  is  another  favourite  of  the 


poets  for  his  virtue,  clemency,  and  liberality, 
his  conquests  in  India,  and  his  exploits 
against  the  Turks  beyond  the  Oxus.  But 
his  chief  traditional  fame  is  that  of  the 
mighty  hunter,  who  was  sumamed  Omtr, 
from  the  wild  ass  which  was  his  favourite 
game,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  was 
drowned  in  one  of  the  fathomless  black 
pools  near  Persepolis. 

The  monuments  of  Bahram  are  placed, 
with  those  of  Sapor  L,  below  those  of  Darius 
and  Xerxes,  on  the  cliffs  of  Naksh-i-Rustera. 
One  of  them,  remarkable  for  the  unusual 
representation  of  a  female  figure,  the  wife 
of  Bahram  Gour,  is  the  subject  of  a  pleasing 
tradition : — 

*  Bahram  was  very  proud  of  his  skill  in  the 
chase,  and  thinking  his  wife  would  like  to  wit- 
ness his  feats,  one  day  took  her  out  hunting. 
Arrived  on  the  plain,  an  antelope  was  descried 
at  some  distance  asleep.     The  king  drew  hi? 
bow  and  fired ;  the  antelope,  awakened  by  the 
passage  of  his  arrow  close  to  its  ear,  put  its 
hind  hoof  to  the  spot  to  drive  away  the  fly 
which  it  thought  had  been  the  cause  of  disturb- 
ance to  its  slumbers ;  the  king  drew  again,  and 
pinned  hoof  and  horns  together.     For  this  shot 
he  naturally  expected  much  praise  from  his 
wife,  but  to  his  inquiries  as  to  her  opinion,  she 
quietly    replied,    ** Practice  makes    perfect;" 
which  so  filled  his  soul  with  fury  Jealousy,  and 
disappointment  that  he  ordered  her  to  be  taken 
to  the  mountains  and  there  abandoned  to  per- 
ish.    Only  half  of  this  order  was,  however, 
obeyed,  and,  unknown  to  the  king,  she  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  an  obscure  village,  where 
she  took  up  her  abode  in  the  upper  chamber 
of  a  tower  which  could  only  be  reached  bv  as- 
cending twenty  steps.     There  she  bought  a 
young  calf,  and  carried  it  daily  up  and  down 
the  stairs,  in  the  hope  that  this  exercise  would 
increase  her  strength  and  beauty,  which  she 
still  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  king.    At 
the  end  of  four  years  accident  brought  him  one 
evening  to  the  tower  just  as  she  was  bearing 
the  now  full-grown  cow  in  her  arms.     Aston- 
ished at  such  a  display  of  strength  on  th^  part 
of  a  woman  of  apparently  delicate  fbrm,  he  de- 
manded to  see  her.    She  consented,  on  condi- 

gitized  by  V^: 
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tion  that  he  would  come  olone.  The  gallant 
Bahrain  went  at  once,  and  began  expressing  his 
idmiration  of  what  he  had  seen,  when  she 
begged  him  to  curtail  his  praise;  "for,**  she 
added,  raising  her  veil,  *'  Practice  makes  per- 
Iwt."  Recognition  was  immediate,  explanation 
fcllowed,  and  the  king  was  so  convinced  that 
lore  for  him  could  alone  have  induced  her  thus 
to  spend  the  long  interval  since  he  had  seen  her 
that  his  love  retumedjand  she  became  again, 
lod  e?er  afterwards  remained,  his  favourite 
rife.'--3Jounsey,  p.  210-12. 

The  glorious  reigns  of  Khosru  Nushirvan 
[531-579),  and  Khosru-Perwiz  (690-628), 
rho  extended  the  Sassanian  empire  to  the 
)ld  boundaries  of  the  Achaemenian  under 
Ibeir  namesake  Cyrus  and  under  Xerxes,  by 
Sbe  conquest  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  were  but  the  prelude  to  the  disasters 
ttd  civil  wars,  which  prepared  the  way  for 
h  Mohamniedan  conquest.  It  will  suflBce 
lo  refer  to  Gibbon  for  the  story  of  the 
Jbstinate  battle  of  Kadesieh  on  the  Tigris, 
a  which  Rustem,  the  lieutenant  of  the 
youthful  Yezdegerd  III.,  was  surprised  and 
fcdn,  and  the  leathern  apron  of  the  mythical 
►bcksmith  Caveh,  the  ancient  standard  of 
be  Sassanians,  which  was  only  unfurled 
rben  a  king  took  the  field  in  pei*son, 
f«8  captured  by  the  *  victorious  Arabs 
A.D.  636).  The  victory  which  gave  the 
Wiqnerors  the  province  of  Assyria,  since 
illed  Irak'Arahi,  was  followed  by  the  sack 
i  Ctesiphon,  the  old  Parthian  capital.  A 
econd  battle,  at  Yalula,  drove  i  ezdegerd 
Ba  fugitive  into  the  hills  of  Fars,  from 
rhich  Cyras  had  come  forth  to  conquer, 
early  thirteen  centuries  before ;  but  160,000 
Persians  made  a  final  stand  at  Nehavend, 
oong  the  hills  south  of  Hamadan,  the  site 
fthe  old  Median  capital  Ecbatftna,  and 
keir  defeat  was  the  final  overthrow  of  the 
stive  Persian  power  and  the  religion  of 
oroaster  (a.d.  641).  The  standard  of 
Wiomet  was  rapidly  carried  over  the  table- 
^  of  Iran  and  beyond  the  Oxus.  The 
igitive  Yezdegerd,  who  had  found  refuge 
wh  a  powerful  chief  on  the  Jaxartes,  re- 
[nied  with  an  army  of  Turks  to  reclaim 
is  kingdom,  only  to  be  betrayed  and 
ordered  (a.d.  651).*  «The  male  line  of 
tt  Sassanides  was  extinct;  but  the  female 
^tives,  the  daughters  of  Persia,  were  given 
>  the  conquerors  in  servitude  or  marriage ; 
id  the  cace  of  oaliphs  and  imams  was  en- 
abled by  the  blood  of  their  royal  mothers ' 
rtbbon).  We  shall  see  presently  how  this 
ample  has  been  followed  by  the  later 
>vereigns  of  another  race.     The  Persians, 

*  For  the  various  accounts  of  Tezdegerd's 
»th,  see  Gibbon,  chap,  li.,  with  the  notes  of 
ean  Milman  and  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  299. 


offered  the  usual  alternative  of  *  the  sword, 
slavery,  or  the  Book,'  chose  the  Book  ;  and 
the  remnant  of  stedfast  Zoroastrians  were 
subjected  to  a  persecution  which  has  lasted 
for  twelve  hundred  years. 

Such  was  the  series  of  revolutions  which 
imposed  the  conquering  rule  and  religion  of 
the  Semitic  and  Mohammedan  Arabs  on  the 
Iranian  Persians.  The  result  is  the  more  in- 
teresting to  us  from  the  analogy  to  our  own 
Norman  conquest,  especially  in  its  effects  on 
the- native  race  and  language.  The  stock  of 
the  modern  Persians  is  still  Iranian,  just  as 
ours  is  English,  though  the  intrusive  ele- 
ments are  greater  in  their  case;  and  their 
language  is  still  Persian,  though  enriched  by 
a  large  infusion  of  Arabic  words,  and  modi- 
fied by  the  loss  of  inflections,  a  change  strik- 
ingly like  that  undergone  by  our  own  *  Eng- 
lish '  tongue.  Space  does  not  permit  us  to 
pursue  the  interesting  parallel ;  but  the  re- 
sult is  a  combination  of  regular  construction, 
simple  syntax,  and  wealth  of  phraseology, 
unparalleled  save  by  the  comparison  of  the 
Persian  language  with  our  own.  Besides 
this  analogy  with  English,  the  combination 
has  produced  a  flexibility  and  subtlety,  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  diplomatic  uses,  which  has 
gained  for  Persian  the  title  of  *  the  French 
of  the  East.'  With  this  influence  from  their 
language,  the  Arab  conquerors  imparted  to 
the  Persians  their  taste  for  varied  literature, 
in  addition  to  the  native  love  of  poetry, 
while  they  imbibed  in  return  the  civilization 
and  luxury  of  the  conquered  people. 

We  are  not  writing  a  history  of  Persia,  but 
endeavouring  to  trace  the  sources  of  the  pe- 
culiar interest  with  which  the  visit  of  its  sov- 
ereign is  invested.  We  must  theretore  only 
glance  at  the  revolutions  which  have  marked 
the  twelve  centuries  of  the  Mohammedan  do- 
minion in  Persia,  during  which  the  country 
has  been  a  province  of  the  Caliphs,  and  ruled 
by  Tatar  and  Afghan  chiefs,  besides  inter- 
vals of  independence  under  its  native  princes, 
to  come  to  the  epoch  of  its  modern  stability, 
and  its  religious  severance  from  the  Turks. 
This  was  fully  effected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  Ismail  Shah,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty  commonly  called  the 
Sofis*  (1 602-1 524).  His  acquisition  of  the 
throne  was  aided  by  a  sanctity  derived  in 
part  from  the  character  of  his  immediate  an- 
cestors, and  in  part  from  his  descent  from  the 
caliph  Ali,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed. In  this  character  he  appealed  to 
the  spirit  of  national  independence  under  the 
guise  of  a  distinctive  religious  faith.  The 
Mohammedans  had  long  been  di^dded  into 
the  rival  sects  of  the  SunnU  and  the  Skiahs  ; 


*  More  properly,  Sefi,  Sooffee,  or  SeffateanJ^^^ 
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the  former  claiming  to  be  the  oi-thodox,  and 
deriving  their  name  from  Soona,  *  the  law,' 
while  they  applied  to  their  opponents  the  lat- 
ter name,  which  signifies  sectarians  or  schU- 
maiics.  The  two  sects  differ  on  some  points 
of  doctrine,  but  the  real  division  between 
them  rests  on  a  question  of  succession,  the 
Sunnis  maintaining  that  the  first  three  ca- 
liphs, Abubekr,  Au,  and  Othman,  were  the 
lawful  successors  of  Mohammed,  while  the 
Shiahs  contend  that  the  right  to  the  caliphate 
belonged  from  the  first  to  All.  The  Sunnite 
doctrine  is  embraced  by  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
and  by  their  Mohammedan  kindred  in  Cen- 
tral Asia,  while  the  Shiahs  are  represented  by 
nearly  the  whole  Persian  nation,  who  adopted 
the  contemptuous  name  as  a  mark  of  ho- 
nour, and  call  themselves  also  eUAdiliyydt^ 
or  *  the  upright'  The  inveterate  hostility  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  the  Afghans,  who 
have  robbed  them  of  the  best  part  of  East- 
em  Iran,  is  inflamed  by  the  Sunnite  faith  of 
the  Afghans.  The  exact  period  at  which  the 
Shiah  doctrines  became  the  national  faith  of 
Persia  is  disputed  ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  they  were  adopted  chiefly  from  hatred 
of  the  Turkish  conquerors.  Ismail  Shah  ral- 
lied the  independence  of  the  nation  under 
this  religious  banner,  and  persecuted  the  Sun- 
nis. The  great  Nadir  Shah,  who  for  a  time 
restored  the  power  of  Persia,  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  win  back  the  people  to  the  Sunnite 
faith,  which  he  held  as  himself  a  Turkoman. 
One  difference  between  the  Sunnis  and  the 
Shiahs  must  be  particularly  noticed.  The 
latter  claim  for  the  Shah  of  Persia  no  such 
spiritual  supremacy  as  the  Turks  ascribe  to 
their  Sultan ;  but  they  hold  that  the  dignity 
of  Ali  was  transmitted,  through  his  son,  to 
nine  successive  Imams,  makmg  twelve  in 
all,  and  that  the  twelftli  is  stiU  aUve,  and 
will  re-appear,  in  the  company  of  the  pro- 
phet Elijah,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  just  at  the 
time  of  the  Shah's  visit  to  Europe,  many  of 
the  Sunnite  tribes  of  Asia  are  petitioning  the 
Sultan  to  revive  the  Caliphate. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Sofis  was  overthrown 
in  1722,  after  lasting  220  years,  by  the  Af- 
ghan conqueror  Meer  Mahmood;  but  the 
crown  prince  Tahmasp  recovered  the  throne 
in  1730  by  the  aidof  nis  Turkoman  general, 
Nadir-Kooli,  who  expelled  the  Afghans,  and, 
after  governing  as  regent  under  Abbas  IIL, 
the  son  of  Tahmasp,  assumed  the  crown  in 
1736  by  the  title  of  Nadir  Shah,  that  is,  the 
Victorious  King.  His  conquests  in  the  East 
of  Iran  and  in  India,  and  his  successful  war 
with  Turkey,  were  cut  short  by  his  murder 
in  his  own  tent,  a  fate  which  hjB  cruelty  had 
provoked  (1747).  The  Afghans  now  be- 
came finally  independent ;  and  the  scene  of 


confusion  that  ensued  was  ended  by  the  rule 
of  Eereem  Khan,  of  the  Zend  family,  who 
refused  the  dignity  of  king,  and  ffovemed 
with  the  title  of  Wakeel  or  Administrator 
(1769-1779).  Another  period  of  civil  war, 
during  which  Russia  won  the  long-coveted 
prize  of  Georgia,  closed  (in  1796)  with  the 
capture  and  death  of  Ali  Khan  Zend  at  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  Aga  Mohanmied  Khn 
Kajar,  who  founded  the  present  reigning 
dynasty  of  the  Kajars^  Turkomans  by  race, 
in  1788.  Of  this  monarch  Mr.  Morier  has 
given  a  living  picture  in  his  interesting  novel, 
^Zohrab  the  Hostage.'*  Aga  Mohanuned 
was  the  son  of  a  petty  chieftain,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  his  states  by  Nadir 
Shah,  m  his  youth  he  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  nephew  of  Nadir,  wlio  made 
him  an  eunuch. 

*  This  act  of  cruelty  was  meant,'  says  Mal- 
colm, *  to  destroy  every  hope  of  accomplishing 
that  very  end  which  it  ultimately  promoted ; 
for  by  depriving  the  representative  of  a  grett 
family  of  those  sensual  enjoyments  which,  in 
East^  countries,  too  often  enervate  both  the 
body  and  the  mind,  it  forced  him  to  seek  gnti- 
cation  from  other  sources.  The  attentMuof 
Mohammed  appears,  from  his  earliest  years,  to 
have  been  directed  to  views  of  ambition ;  and 
he  pursued  them  through  life  with  a  callous  { 
perseverance  and  unrelenting  severity  which 
marked  the  deep  impression  made  by  his  early 
wrongs.' — HUtory  of  FerHa^  vol.  ii  p.  176. 

He  was  in  many  respects  an  extraordinary! 
man,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  no- 1 
disputed  master  of  Persia.  Sir  Jolin  Mal- 
colm thus  describes  him  in  hb  sixty-third 
year : — 


^  His  person  was  so  slender,  that  at  a  distanee 
he  appeared  like  a  youth  of  fourteen  or  fifteea. 
His  beardless  and  shrivelled  face  resembled 
that  of  an  aged  and  wrinkled  woman,  and  iti 
expression,  at  no  time  pleasant^  vras  horribk 
when  clouded,  as  it  often  was,  with  indignation 
He  was  sensible  of  this,  and  could  not  bol 
that  any  one  should  look  at  him.     His  fin 
passion  was  the  love  t)f  power;  the  second 
avarice ;  the  third,  revenge.t    In  all  these  b 
indulged  to  excess,  and  they  ministered  to  ead 
other  ;  but  the  two  latter  yielded  to  the  fii^ 
whenever  they  came  into  collision.     His  kiio# 
ledge  of  the  character  and  feelings  of  otben 
was  wonderful,  and  it  is  to  this  knowledge,  anf 
his  talent  of  concealing  his  own  purposes,  tfai 
we  must  refer  his  extraordinary  success.    H 


*  We  maj  refer  oar  readers  for  an  acoonoH 
this  novel  to  the  '  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  xlvii 
p.  891. 

f  Sir  John  states  in  another  passagre  that  it  bi 
been  said  that  Ag&  Mohammed  oidered  on  oi 
occasion  '  a  certain  number  of  pounds  weight  < 
eyes  to  be  broaght  to  him  ;  nor  is  the  tale  in  tl 
least  incredible.* 
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ever  employed  force  until  art  had  failed.' — 

W. 

Aga  Mohammed  was  succeeded  by  his 
ephew  Shah  Futteh  All  (1797-1834), 
ilose  reign  was  marked  by  a  conflict  for  in- 
imce  between  France  and  England,  the 
SoTv  of  which  is  now  out  of  date,  and  by 
ID  disastrous  wars  with  Russia,*  which 
Dwcr  gained  the  frontier  of  Araxes  and 
me  territory  beyond  its  mouth,  but  the 
bah  recovered  Khorassan  from  the  Uzbeks 
id  Albans.  It  is  not  our  present  purpose 
)  follow  the  conflict  of  English  and  Kus- 
in  influence  under  his  grandson,  Moham- 
ed  Shah  (1834-1848),  whose  son  Nasr- 
i-Deen  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
X  m  the  year  of  the  great  European  revo- 
tiong  (1848).  This  is  the  sovereign  who, 
fer  a  quarter  of  a  century,  has  come  from 
le  remote  land  of  Iran,  chiefly  to  witness 
Monders  of  that  European  civilization  by 
hich  he  hopes  to  restore  prosperity  and  se- 
irily  to  his  own  land.  To  understand  the 
uport  of  this  visit,  it  is  well  that  we  should 
Ijn  cm:  eyes  to  the  East,  and  learn  some- 
ing  of  the  true  state  of  Persia.  For  we 
Kstion  whether  the  strange  ignorance  of 
wopean  countries  and  their  affairs,  which 
fc  Mounsey  found  in  Persia,  would  be  put 
!  shame  by  our  general  knowledge  of  a  land 
i  interesting  in  itself  as  Iran  and  so  closely 
ttnected  with  our  interests  in  Asia.  In 
nat  remains  to  be  said,  we  cannot  do  bet- 
rthan  follow  the  steps  of  this  competent 
ttde,  who  traversed  Persia  from  north  to 
feth  and  back  again  in  the  course  of  the 
» 1866  and  the  first  half  of  1867. 
The  following  passage  describes  the  ex- 
it, physical  character,  and  population  of 
fe  country  now  included  under  the  name  of 
bia: — 

*A  reference  to  the  map  will  show  that  Per- 
» extends  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Persian 
"If,  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  north  to 
Qth,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  to 
fghanistan,  Seistan,  and  Beloochistan,  or, 
round  numbers,  850  miles  from  west  to  east, 
d  that  it  contains  within  these  limits  a 
^  about  equal  to  France  and  Great  Britain. 
wg  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  there 
M  a  strip  of  plain  varying  in  breadth  from 
>  to  fifty  miles,  which  is  little  above  the  sea 
^^  and  which,  from  its  temperature,  is  called 
e  Gherm-i-sir,  or  warm  region.  Along  the 
Ofes  of  the  Caspian  there  is  another  strip  of 
JDtry  of  about  the  same  breadth,  equally  low 
d  flat  But  there  is  this  difference  between 
B  two->the  southern  one  is,  except  in  early 
^ng,  rainless,  almost  riverless,  and  generally 
id  and  burnt,  whilst  the  northern  one  is 

The  existing  boundary  hetween  Russia  and 
^waa  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  Turk  manchai, 


watered  by  continual  rains  and  several  consi- 
derable rivers,  and  is  covered  with  magnificent 
forests,  almost  tropical  vegetation,  and  dense 
jungles  in  which  the  tiger  roams  at  will.  The 
rest  of  Persia  comes  under  the  name  of  Sir- 
had  (cold  region),  and  forms  part  of  the  great 
Asian  plateau  above  mentioned,  which  varies 
in  altitude  above  the  sea-level  from  8000  to  4000 
feet,  and  from  which  arise  chains  of  mountains 
in  all  directions.  The  two  principal  chains  are 
the  Zagros,  running  along  the  western  frontier 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Elburz,  which  sepa- 
rates the  plateau  from  the  low  land  towards 
the  Caspian  Sea,  rises  to  an  average  height  of 
9000  or  10,000  feet,  culminates  in  Mount  De- 
mavend,  some  sixty  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Tehran,  and  subsides  again  east  of  Meshed 
into  the  deserts  of  Kharazm.  Spurs  from 
these  chains  traverse  the  adjacent  country,  and 
in  the  vastest  of  Persian  plains  one  is  never  out 
of  sight  of  mountains. 

*  In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  there 
are  enormous  deserts  of  sand  and  salt  which 
no  effort  of  man  could  render  productive,  and 
it  has  been  calculated  that  two-thirds  of  this 
elevated  region  are  absolutely  and  entirely 
sterile.  The  soil  of  the  remainder  is  ^ood,  and 
only  requires  water  to  make  it  excessively  fer- 
tile. The  rainfall  is,  however,  very  small ;  the 
rivers,  which  in  general  are  only  fed  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  accumulated  on  the  moun- 
tains, lose  themselves,  with  few  exceptions,  in 
the  sands  and  salt  lakes  ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that,  unless  where  artificial  irrigation  is  em- 
ployed, the  eye  in  vain  seeks  relief  on  moun- 
tain or  plain  from  the  uniform  and  monotonous 
brown  and  grey  colouring  of  the  whole  country. 
In  early  spring,  it  is  true,  herbs,  generally  of 
an  aromatic  nature,  spring  up  and  give  a  faint 
green  tinge  to  the  more  favoured  regions ;  but 
in  a  month  or  two  they  are  burnt  up,  and  their 
withered  stalks  and  leaves  seem  to  render  the 
brownness  more  brown  and  the  aridity  more 
arid.  Such  are  the  general  features  of  Per- 
sian scenery;  though,  as  we  shall  see  later, 
there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  we  shall 
find,  especially  towards  the  southern  and  south- 
western termination  of  the  plateau,  certain 
plains  and  valleys  almost  as  green  as  those  of 
Erin. 

*  Vegetation,  then,  depends  on  artificial  irri- 
gation, L  e.  on  manual  labour.  Now  a  gentle- 
man, who  has  been  long  resident  in  the  coun- 
try, and  has  traversed  it  in  every  direction,  * 
states  that  the  total  number  of  inhabitants  falls 
short  of  5,000,000  souls.  We  may  divide  them 
into  three  classes — townspeople,  nomads,  and 
villagers.  There  are  five  Persian  towns  which 
contain  more  than  30,000  souls.  They  are — 
Tehran,  120,000;  Tabreez,  120,000;  Meshed, 
70,000;  Ispahan,  60,000;  and  Shiraz,  40,000. 
There  are  further  twenty  or  thirty  other  places, 
which  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  town, 
and  have  populations  varying  from  5000  to 
25,000.  I  shall,  therefore,  probably  not  be  far 
wronff  in  allotting  1,000,000  to  the  first  class ; 
thougn,  as  a  census  is  unknown,  this  and  all 
other  oilculations  are  only  approximative.  The 
Eelkhanee  of  the  J^askai,  the  most  powerful  j 
and  numerous  tribe  in  Persia,  has  25,000  dQ  IC 
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80,000  black  tents ;  the  Kelhor  of  Kermanshah 
have  11,000  ;  the  Zengeneh,  10,000  ;  the  She- 
ghaghee  of  Azerbaijan,  15,000  tents  and 
houses.  Besides  these  there  are  at  least  100 
other  tribes  of  lesser  importance,  and  at  the 
rate  of  five  or  six  persons  to  each  tent,  the 
total  number  of  nomads  may  be  set  down  at 
1,500,000. 

*  There  would  then  remain  2,500,000  vil- 
lagers, tillers  of  the  soil  and  producers  of  v^e- 
tation.  From  personal  observation,  I  should 
sav  that  few  villages  contain  more  than  2000 
inhabitants;  many  of  them  are  very  small, 
and  an  average  of  300  may  be  fairly  given  to 
each.  At  this  rate  we  should  have  some  8000 
villages,  scattered  over  a  country  equalling  in 
extent  France  and  Great  Britain;  and  it  will 
thus  be  easily  understood  how  the  traveller 
may  frequently  ride  for  scores  of  miles  with- 
out seeing  either  an  atom  of  verdure  or  a  single 
human  being.  The  environs  of  Madrid  present 
on  a  small  scale  the  natural  features  of  the 
greater  portion  of  Persia.' — Mounsey,  pp.  94- 

To  connect  this  description  with  the 
famous  lands  of  sacred  and  ancient  history, 
we  may  add  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
most  important  region  of  modem  Persia 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Media ;  the  pro- 
vince of  Azerhtjan^  west  of  the  Caspian, 
answering  to  J^edia  Atropatene,  and  that  of 
Irak'Ajemi  to  Great  Media.  The  northern 
part  of  Khorassan  is  the  ancient  Parthia, 
and  the  lowland  round  the  south-east  of  the 
Caspian  was  Hyrcania.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  supreme  power  has  become 
centred  again  in  its  most  ancient  seat,  Media, 
and  a  like  change  has  taken  place,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  population.  Long  before  the 
Median  capital  was  fixed  at  Ecbatana,  the 
modern  Jlamadan^  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Media  was  occupied  by  a  Turanian 
population,  which  had  a  large  influence  on 
the  Iranian  settlers,  especially  in  corrupting 
their  pure  Mazdean  religion  with  the  Magian 
fire-worship.  The  poetic  legends  of  Iran's 
earliest  history  turn  chiefly  on  the  great 
contest  of  the  races  of  Iran  and  Turan, 
which  has  lasted  to  the  present  day.  The 
,  constant  inroads  from  Turan  have  given  a 
prevailing  Tatar  character  to  the  population 
of  the  northern  and  eastern  regions,  and  we 
must  look  for  the  pure  Persian  blood  chiefly 
in  the  central  regions,  and  in  its  native  cradle 
of  Pars,  and  in  great  part  among  the  Uely- 
autSyf  and  other  nomad  tribes,  of  whose 
marauding  habits  a  vivid  picture  was  given 


*  This  name,  which  signifies  '  the  land  of 
fire,'  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  numerous  fire- 
temples  in  the  region,  which  appears  to  be  that 
part  of  Media  in  which  the  Magian  religion  was 
most  prevalent. 

t  The  remnant  of  the  Persians  settled  in  the 
towns  are  distinguished  hy  the  name  of  Tajiks, 
*  the  subdaed.' 


some  years  ago  in  this  Review.*  The  reign- 
ing family  of  Persia  have  been  of  the  Tatai 
race  for  more  than  eight  centuries,  and  the 
governing  class,  the  diplomatists,  and  mer 
chants,  are  almost  all  of  the  same  race,  and 
speak  the  Turkish  language.  But  this  class 
has  been  refined  by  a  constant  intermixtan 
with  the  subject  race;  and  nowhere  an 
young  children  more  beautiful  than  in  Per- 
sia. The  wives  of  the  Shah  have  beei 
generally  chosen  from  the  daughters  of  Uu 
Eelyaut  chiefs,  and  the  royal  family  ha« 
always  been  famous  for  their  beauty. 

The  country  may  be  entered  by  Enropeui 
travellers  from  the  south  or  the  north.  Tc 
one  coming  from  India,  which  has  usuallj 
been  the  chief  basis  of  our  relations  witi 
Persia,  the  approach  is  by  the  Persian  Gulf 
From  the  port  of  Bushire  (properly  Abu 
8h€hr)y  a  series  of  the  most  precipitous  passei 
in  the  world  give  access,  across  the  paraile 
ranges  of  the  Persian  highlands,  to  ih 
heart  of  ancient  Persis  and  to  Shiraz,  th( 
*  City  of  Roses,'  which  was  the  capital  und© 
the  Zend  dynasty.  A  port  of  far  greate; 
value,  as  was  found  by  our  en>edition  ii 
1856,  is  Mohamrah,  which  Persia  obtaiua 
from  Turkey,  with  the  line  of  the  Shat-d 
Arab  (the  united  Tigris  and  Euphrates),  nd 
long  ago,  and  which  rivals  the  famous  Turij 
ish  port  of  El  Basrah  (Bussora),  on  \h 
other  bank.  Placed  at  the  confluence  o 
the  Euphrates  and  Karun,  it  aflfords  jq 
entrance  to  the  rich  plain  of  Khuzistan,  tL| 
ancient  Susiana.  At  the  junction  of  th| 
hills  with  this  plain,  in  a  beautiful  valid 
watered  by  the  Eulseus  (the  Ulaiy  bead 
which  Daniel  saw  his  vision  of  Alexander^ 
conquest,)  and  the  Choaspesf  ^whose  wate 
was  '  the  drink  of  none  but  kings '),  stoo< 
the  chief  Archsmenid  capital  of  Susa,  thj 
Shusan  which  was  the  scene  of  tlie  erenti 
recorded  in  the  Book  of  Esther,^  now  re 
duced  to  one  of  the  shapeless  mounds  o 
the  Chaldaaan  plain. 

From  the  north,  one  approach  is  by  ws] 
of  Russia,  from  Astrakhan  at  the  mouth  o 
the  Volga  to  Rescht,  or  rather  its  po^ 
Enzelli,  and  across  the  Elburz  to  Teheran 
the  route  (in  the  reverse  order)  by  wLicI 
the  Shah  made  his  journey  to  Europe.  Tb< 
distance  from  Enzelli  to  Rescht  is  twenty 
miles,  half  being  by  boat  over  a  shallot 
lagoon,  and  the  other  half  through  a  dens 
jungle  covering  a  bog,  a  very  Slough  d 
Despond,  where,  says  Mr.  Mounsey,  *  thi 
Persians  purposely  abstain  from  making  i 
road,  on  the  supposition  that,  if  they  did  &J 

♦  '  Quarterly  Review/  April  1857,  vol.  d. 

f  Ban.  viii. 

t  Esther  ii.  8,  and  passim  ;  Nehemiah  i.  1. 
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the  Russians  would  next  day  march  into  and 
take  possession  of  the  province.'*  Russia 
long  a^o  forced  Persia  to  renounce  the 
right  oi  keeping  armed  ships  in  the  Caspian, 
and  he  has  established  a  naval  station  on 
the  island  of  Ashorada,  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  sea,  commanding  the  Approach 
to  Astrabad,  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson 
long  ago  pointed  out  as  *  the  true  point  of 
danger  to  our  Indian  empire ;  the  line  of 
least  resistance  lying  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Indus.'f  If  this  was  true  in  the 
year  of  the  Shah's  accession,  what  shall  we 
say  now  that,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
the  conquest  of  Khiva  has  been  completed 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Shah  was  the 
Czar's  guest ;  and  Russia  has  not  only  be- 
come the  neighbour  of  Persia  along  her 
whole  northern  frontier  of  Bliorassata,  but 
has  established  her  posts  in  the  valley  of 
the  Attrek  within  the  Persian  border  ?  Tip 
his  valley  lies  the  direct  road  to  Herat,  the 
key  of  Afghanistan,  to  protect  which  we 
made  war  with  Persia  m  1866.t  Here, 
surely,  is  a  call  for  the  utmost  vigilance  of 
the  British  Oovemment,  and  they  have  not 
been  left  without  a  warning.  How  the 
Foreign  Office  responds  to  that  warning  will 
be  best  told  by  the  simple  quotation  of  the 
following  questions  and  answers  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  12th  of  June : — 

*Mr.  Bourke  asked  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  whether  the  Govern- 
ment could  give  the  House  any  information  as 
to  the  intended  occupation  of  the  Attrek  by 
the  Russian  Government;  whether  the  Rus- 
sian Government  had  claimed  possession  of 
that  valley;  whether  the  route  along  that 
valley  was  not  the  direct  road  from  the  Russian 
forts  on  the  Caspian  to  Herat;  and  whether 
any  communication  had  been  received  from 
any  foreign  Power  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment or  by  the  Government  of  India  upon  the 
subject. 

*Lord  Enfield. — With  respect  to  the  first  and 
second  questions  of  my  honourable  friend,  the 
Foreign  Office  have  no  official  information  upon 

*  A  railroad  is  about  to  be  made  from  Tehran 
to  Rescht,  crossing  the  Elburz,  and  it  is  just 
announced  that  the  survey  is  completed  for  the 
first  fifty  miles,  from  Tehran  to  Kaswln. 

t  See  Sir  H.  Rawlinson's  paper  on  *  Our  Poli- 
tical Relations  with  Persia/  republished  in  his 
^ork  on  '  England  and  Russia  in  the  East :  a 
Series  of  Papers  on  the  Political  and  Geogra- 
pliical  Condition  of  Central  Asia.'  We  desire  to 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  these  im- 
portant essays,  which  are  of  special  interest  at 
the  present  time. 

t  Herat,  the  ancient  Alexandria  in  Ariis, 
Which  was  one  of  the  landmarks  of  Alexander's 
conquests,  has  always  been  claimed  by  Persia ; 
and  &8  its  people  are  Shiahs,  the  contest  for  it 
with  the  Sunnite  Afghans  had  the  character  of 
a  religious  war.  It  was  won  for  Afghanistan 
\    by  tlie  famous  Dost  Mohammed  in  1863. 


those  points.  With  regard  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, 7  eon/ess  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  roads  and  passes  in  Asia  to 
oe  able  to  hazard  an  opinion  ;  and,  as  touch- 
ing the  fourth  query,  I  may  say  that  no  such 
communication  has  been  received  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  the  Government  of 
India  is  not  in  direct  communication  with 
foreign  powers.* — The  Times^  June  13,  1873. 

Might  it  not  be  safer  to  call  in  the  know- 
ledge and  vigour  of  the  Indian  Government, 
at  least  till  Lord  Enfield  and  his  chief  have 
got  up  the  geography  of  Asia  f 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  political  ques- 
tion, the  issues  of  which  are  too  large,  and 
at  present  too  doubtful,  to  be  mixed  up  with 
our  more  general  subject,  to  accompany  Mr. 
Mounsey  on  his  journey  into  Persia  by  the 
road  leading  from  the  Caucasian  re^on  and 
Armenia.  That  primeval  cradle  of  our  race 
is  now  divided  between  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  the  meeting  of  the  frontiers  being 
near  Mount  Ararat.  On  crossing  the  bor- 
der stream  of  *the  swift-flowing  yellow 
Araxes,'  we  find  another  of  those  contrasts 
between  the  past  and  the  present  which 
abound  throughout  the  land — a  telegraph 
station  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  reputed 
rivers  of  Paradise : — 

'  A  species  of  rudely  constructed  raft  con- 
veyed myself  and  chattels  across  the  river, 
and  my  inquiries  as  to  where  we  were  to  pass 
the  night  elicited  from  Lazar  the  reply,  "  Tel- 
geraf."  In  order  more  clearly  to  indicate  hh 
meaning,  he  at  the  same  time  pointed  with  his 
hand  to  a  low  mud-built  edifice,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  ofi^  with  which  I  could  see  that  the 
telegraph  wires  communicated.  These  wires 
form  one  of  the  three  telegraphic  Imes  which 
connect  England  with  India.  They  had  been 
my  constant  companions  from  Tiflis,  and  were 
to  be  the  only  traces  of  Western  civilization  up 
to  the  gates  of  Teheran  ;  thence  they  are  car- 
ried down  to  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and  Bushir,  to 
meet  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  which  connects 
them  with  Kurachee.  Of  the  other  two  lines, 
one  proceeds  through  Asia  Minor  to  Baghdad 
and  Bussorah,  and  the  other  goes  through 
Egypt,  and  thence  by  cable  to  Aden  and  Bom- 
bay.^— Mounsey,  pp.  83-84. 

Of  the  very  few  European  residents  in 
Persia  (Mr.  Mounsey  reckons  them  at  about 
50  in  Teheran  and  100  more  scattered  over 
the  country),  no  less  than  50  were  officers 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  employed 
upon  the  telegraphs* ;  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  they  have  enhanced  the  pres- 
tige of  the  English  name  in  Persia.  The 
electric  telegraph  was  just  introduced  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Mounsey's  visit ;  and  he  tells  a 


*  This  was  in  1866-7.  A  new  telegraphic 
treaty  has  been  made  this  year  between  England 
and  Persia.  ^  o 
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good  story  of  the  first  eflfect  produced  on 
the  inquisitive  Persian  mind  by  the  inven- 
tion : — 

*  The  Shah  is  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Tele- 
graph Office,  which  is  close  to  the  Palace,  and 
exceedingly  fond  of  conversing  directly  through 
the  wires  with  the  governors  of  the  provinces 
through  which  they  pass.  As  the  day  ap- 
proaches for  the  payment  of  their  annual  tri- 
bute, the  governors  have  an  uneasy  time  of  it, 
and  often,  no  doubt,  curse  this  invention  of 
the  **  Christian  dogs ;"  for  then  his  Majesty's 
visits  are  redoubled,  and  questions  as  to  the 
amount  of  tribute  and  the  time  of  its  arrival 
become  the  burden  of  his  messages.  The 
Persian  language  is  naturally  deficient  in  words 
descriptive  of  most  of  our  late  inventions,  and 
it  is  consequently  difficult  to  make  even  edu- 
cated men  understand  the  theory  and  working 
of  the  telegraph.  Thus,  on  one  occasion, 
much  of  the  time  of  one  of  our  officers  was 
occupied  diuring  several  weeks  in  attempting 
to  enlighten  the  mind  of  a  provincial  governor, 
who  had  got  it  into  his  head  that  the  wires 
were  hollow  tubes,  and  that  messages  were 
transmitted  through  them,  as  in  the  pneumatic 
post.  In  vain  was  the  whole  apparatus  shown 
to  his  Highness,  in  vain  were  aU  its  parts  ex- 
plained and  re-explained  ;  he  stuck  to  his  idea, 
and  it  was  only  by  the  suggestion  of  the 
following  simile  that  he  was  at  last  induced  to 
relinquish  it  and  declare  himself  satisfied  : 
"  Im^ne,"  said  the  officer,  "  a  dog  whose  tail 
is  here  at  Tehran,  and  his  muzzle  in  London : 
tread  on  his  tail  here  and  he  will  bark  there." 
Similar  difficulties  were  experienced,  it  seems, 
in  convoying  to  the  mind  of  Ferrukh  Khan  a 
correct  idea  of  the  machinery  of  the  steamer 
which  was  to  convey  him  from  Trebizonde  on 
his  mission  to  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London ; 
for  when,  on  going  on  board,  he  was  told  that 
the  machine  was  of  500-horse  power,  his  face 
beamed  with  pleasure  at  the  prospect  of  seeing 
so  many  horses,  and  he  at  once  asked  per- 
mission to  visit  the  stables!' — Mounsey,  pp. 
1C4-186. 

From  the  Araxes  the  traveller  proceeds  to 
Tabriz,  with  its  beautiful  gardens,  a  favou- 
rite residence  (says  Persian  tradition)  of 
Haroun-er-Raschid,  where,  for  some, time, 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Shah  has  been 
accustomed  to  place  his  heir-apparent,  while 
still  a  child,  in  an  honourable  exile  as  governor 
of  Azerbijan.  This,  the  chief  commercial 
city  of  Persia,  owes  its  flourishing  state  to 
its  position  on  the  long -established  route  by 
which  the  wares  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe 
are  conveyed  from  the  Euxine  port  of  Tre- 
bizond,  through  Turkish  Armenia  by  way  of 
Erzeroom,  to  supply  Persia  and  Central  Asia. 
For  Turkey  to  facilitate  this  trade  is  one  of 
the  best  defences  against  Russian  rivalry. 

Proceeding  along  the  southern  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Elburz,  through  intense  cold  in 
winter,  or  burning  heat  in  summer,  or  a 
trying  interchange  of  both  in   spring,  we 


come  to  Teheran,  a  mud-built  city  of 
100,000  inhabitants,  which  was  made  tbo 
capital  by  the  founder  of  the  Kajar  dynasty 
in  1788.  The  frequent  changes  of  the  capi- 
tal are  one  source  of  the  hazy  ideas  wbicb 
prevail  respecting  Persia. 

'  Thus  in  ancient  times,  under  the  Eaianiaa, 
Parthian,  and  Sassanian  dynasties,  the  mecro« 
poUs  of  the  empire  was  moved  from  Persepolis 
to  Pasargadas,  and  thence  to  Susa,  and  thus  in 
modern  ones  the  Soofee,  Zend,  and  Kajar 
reigning  families  have  successively  chosen  as 
their  respective  capitals  Ispahan,  Shiraz,  and 
Tehran.  The  latter,  however,  owes  its  present 
distinction  perhaps  less  to  this  feeling  than  to 
the  fact  of  its  being  within  a  few  days'  march 
of  the  native  districts  of  the  Kajar  tribe,  near 
Astrabad.  For  when,  in  1788,  Agar  Mahomed 
Khan,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
first  got  possession  of  the  throne,  his  position 
was  too  precarious  to  admit  of  his  fixing  his 
coiu*t  at  a  distance  from  his  own  clan. 

^  His  choice  has  tiurned  out  a  prudent  one 
from  another  point  of  view.  Russia,  as  far  as 
any  one  can  see  at  present,  is  the  only  power 
which  can  cherish  annexationist  designs  against 
Persia,  and  whenever  attempts  are  made  to 
put  those  designs  into  execution,  they  can  be 
more  advantageously  resisted  from  Tehran 
than  from  any  other  point.  Hence,  too,  the 
wild  Turcomans,  who  infest  the  north-eastern 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  can  be  best  held  in 
check  and  their  incursions  best  repelled. 

*'  The  capital  stands  on  a  vast  plain,  on  which 
to  the  west  and  south  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
tercept the  view  except  the  faint  outline  of 
some  hills  which  rise  from  its  tmiform  level, 
like  islets  from  the  ocean,  far  away  on  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert  Looking 
northwards  from  its  walls,  the  Elburz  moun- 
tains are  seen  raising,  from  advanced  spurs 
some  three  or  four  miles  off,  their  abrupt  and 
picturesque  heads  to  a  height  of  10,000  feet, 
and  stretching  out  eastwards  their  massive 
limbs  in  gradual  and  jagged  descent  to  the 
plain,  whilst  their  loftiest  peak,  Demavend,  its 
oase  hidden  by  intermediate  ranges,  and  dis- 
tant about  fifty  miles,  towers  high  over  all, 
20,000  feet  and  more  into  the  sky. 

*  Amidst  natural  scenery  of  these  propor- 
tions, the  most  imposing  architecture  would 
soon  lose  half  its  effect ;  Tehran,  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  any  architectiunl 
building  at  all,  is  simply  insignificant.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  square,  each 
side  of  which  measures  about  an  English  mile, 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  deep  dry  ditch  and  a  thick 
mud  wall,  flanked  at  intervals  with  semicircu- 
lar projections,  and  pierced  by  gates  which 
are  always  guarded,  and  closed  one  hour  after 
sunset.  Outside  the  walls  there  are  suburbs 
of  considerable  extent,  several  large  caravan- 
saries, and  many  enclosed  gardens.  Inside, 
the  principal  object  is  the  Ark  or  Royal  Palace, 
which  occupies  a  large  space  of  ground  adjoin- 
ing the  northern  wall,  and  is  completely  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  town  by  its  own  circle 
of  bulwarks.  At  all  its  issues  sentinels  keep 
guard  and  at  night  no  one  can  traverse  the 
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streets  which  skirt  it  without  the  password.' 
-Pp.  128-9. 

Mr.  Mounsey  traces  the  decline  of  Persia 
in  the  very  materials  of  its  successive  capi- 
tals:— 

*  At  Pasargadae  and  Persepolis  we  saw  noth- 
ing hut  huge  hlocks  of  marble ;  at  Ispahan, 
marble  in  less  profusion,  stone  and  kiln-burnt 
bricks ;  at  Shiraz,  stone  and  a  mixture  of  kiln- 
burnt  and  sun-dried  bricks ;  at  Tehran,  kiln- 
burnt  brick  is  the  exception,  sun-dried  bricks 
and  mud  being  the  rule.' — P.  224. 

Standing  on  the  edge  of  the  table-land, 
and  under  the  chain  of  Elburz,  Teheran  is 
subject  to  fierce  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
In  the  summer  the  thermometer  ranges  in 
tiie  shade  between  95°  by  day  and  86°  in 
the  night,  and  the  people  then  live  in  the 
cellars  and  sleep  on  the  house-tops,  while 
the  Court  retires  to  the  Shah's  summer 
palace  on  the  slope  of  Elburz,  or  to  the 
tents  under  which  the  descendant  of  the 
Turkomans  loves  still  to  dwell.  The  short 
but  severe  winter  has  of  course  been  used 
by  the  Europeans  for  skating;  and  the 
diversion  gave  the  Shah  an  opportunity  of 
showing  his  curiosity,  and  his  love  of  prac- 
tical jokes : — 

*The  cold  weather  lasted  aome  days  after 
mj  arrival,  and  skating  on  yakchals — long 
Bnallow  ponds,  excavated  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  a  supply  of  ice,  and,  to  this  end, 
completely  protected  from  the  sun's  rays  by 
high  mud  walls — was  still  the  amusement  of 
the  Europeans.  A  fortnight  previously,  the 
Shah,  who  was  desirous  of  witnessing  their 
performances,  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
invite  the  skaters  to  breakfast  and  a  display  of 
their  skill  at  one  of  his  country  palaces,  Easr- 
Kajar,  the  castle  of  the  Eajars,  which  Persians 
delight  to  compare  with  Windsor.  It  is  a 
large  lofty  building^  situated  on  a  command- 
ing hill  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
town,  and,  from  a  distance,  has  an  imposing 
efifect^  which  is  much  increased  by  a  series  of 
terraces  connecting  it  with  some  spacious  gar- 
dens. On  the  highest  of  these  terraces,  and  in 
front  of  the  castle — which,  I  need  hardly  say, 
OQ  near  approach,  bears  about  as  much  resem- 
blance to  Windsor  as  a  blank  mud  wall  does  to 
a  Gothic  cathedral  facade — is  a  liu*ge  tank,  on 
which  the  skating  took  place. 

*  His  Majesty,  surrounded  by  his  Court  and 
some  of  his  Ministers,  stately  long-bearded 
gentlemen  in  flowing  robes  and  tall  hats,  took 
much  interest  in  it,  and  highly  applauded  the 
performances  of  the  two  English  engineers  in 
his  service.  After  a  time,  however,  his  in- 
terest flagged,  and  urged,  no  doubt,  by  the 
t^Uglerie  mherent  in  the  character  of  all  Per* 
sians.  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  courtiers 
try  tneir  feet  on  the  ice.  Now  stateliness  and 
dignity  of  movement  have,  by  education,  be- 
come an  Oriental's  second  nature.  Hence  it  is 
that,  of  all  our  European  customs  and  accom- 


plishments, none  astonishes  him  more  than 
dancing.  At  the  sight  of  a  number  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  whirling  about  in  a  ball-room — 
or,  as  he  would  put  it,  giving  themselves  in- 
finite trouble  for  a  ridiculous  result — his  first 
impression  is  that  they  are  mad,  his  second 
that  they  are  foolish.  For  dancing  being, 
according  to  his  ideas,  a  pleasure  to  be  seen, 
he  so  little  understands  the  charms  it  has  for 
the  dancers  that,  if  called  upon  to  give  expres- 
sion to  his  thoughts  on  the  subject,  he  would 
probably  do  so  by  asking  them,  "  Why  don't 
you  pay  people  to  dance  for  you  ?"  Skating 
is,  I  suppose,  regarded  much  in  the  same  light, 
and  the  dignitaries  of  the  Court  cast  depre- 
cating looks  at  their  sovereign  when  his  wish 
was  made  known  to  them.  But  the  more 
reluctancy  they  showed,  the  more  the  idea 
seemed  to  tickle  his  Majesty,  and  the  more  he 
insisted  ;  so  the  skates  were  attached  to  their 
feet,  and  they  were  launched  on  the  ice.  I 
refrain  from  attempting  a  description  of  the 
scene  that  ensued  ;  its  counterpart  might,  per- 
haps, be  imagined  by  conceiving  several  Lord 
Chancellors  m  their  state  robes  taking  their 
first  skating  lesson  on  Virginia  Water. 

*  Practical  jokes  of  this  nature  are,  it  would 
seem,  not  unfrequently  indulged  in  at  the  Per- 
sian Court.  Not  long  after  this  incident,  the 
Shah  took  such  a  fancy  to  a  portable  india- 
rubber  boat  that  its  owner,  one  of  our  officers, 
who  had  got  it  out  from  England  with  a  view 
to  exploring  some  of  the  rivers,  begged,  and  of 
course  obtained,  permission  to  present  it  to 
him.  It  was  at  once  transported  to  the  Palace, 
and,  when  inflated,  my  friend  had  there  the 
honour  of  paddling  royalty  about  on  one  of  the 
tanks.  The  amusement  pleased  his  Majesty, 
and  he  took  to  paddling  himself ;  the  courtiers 
followed  suit,  and  eventually  the  King  caused 
a  throne  to  be  erected  near  the  tank,  in  order 
that  he  might  at  his  ease  watch  their  progress 
in  this  new  accomplishment.  It  was  probably 
too  slow  to  afibrd  him  satisfaction,  for  one  day 
he  annoimced  that  he  should  like  to  see  how 
many  persons  his  boat  was  capable  of  carrying. 
Three  could  sit  comfortably  in  it,  but  there 
was  room  for  a  dozen,  and  accordingly  a  dozen 
A.D.C.'s  and  Chamberlains,  in  their  handsome 
shawl  dresses  and  gold  brocade,  stepped  in. 
Meanwhile,  some  one  in  the  royal  confidence 
had  secretly  opened  the  valves  ;  the  boat  was 
shoved  off  towards  the  middle  of  the  tank, 
and,  as  the  air  escaped,  gradually  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  finally  disappeared  with  its 
gorgeous  and  unsuspecting  freight  in  the  water. 
For  a  moment  there  was  nothing  visible  on  the 
surface  of  the  tank  but  lambswool  hats  and 
linen  skull-caps :  for  a  moment,  too,  there  was 
silence.  Then  a  dozen  shaven  heads  were  seen 
wagging  theur  tufts  and  side-locks,  and  a  dozen 
mouths  and  noses  were  heard  puffing,  blowing, 
and  snorting  as  their  owners  struggled  slowly 
to  the  side.  The  Shah  laughed  long  and  loud- 
ly, and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  success 
of  his  stratagem  that,  when  his  victims  emerged, 
all  dripping  and  draggled  from  their  bath,  and 
stood  shivering  and  crest-fallen  before  him,  he 
deigned  to  inquire,  **  What  news  of  the  fish  ?" 
Persians  can  take  a  joke,  as  it  is  meant ;  and, 
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though  the  courtiers  no  doubt  wished  the  boat 
and  its  donor  a  speedy  descent  to  a  warmer 
climate,  I  dare  say  they  all  ultimately  joined 
in  their  sovereign's  laughter.' — Pp.  187-140. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  picture  of  "  the  King 
of  Kings  and  Centre  of  the  Universe,"  as 
he  was  seen  in  his  own  regal  state  seven 
years  ago  : — 

'  A  few  steps  more  and  we  entered  the  pres- 
ence chamber,  a  moderately  sized  saloon,  on 
three  sides  of  which  the  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  of  birds  and  flowers — the  loves 
of  nightingale  and  rose— on  a  blue  ground ;  the 
fourth  was  occupied  by  a  window  fitted  with 
carved  wood  and  painted  glass,  looking  on  to 
the  court,  and  now  open.  The  ceiling  was 
vaulted  and  honey-combed,  and  glittered  with 
gilding  alternated  with  small  pieces  of  mirror- 
glass.  In  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was 
richly  carpeted,  played  a  rock-crystal  fountain, 
a  present  from  the  Empress  Catherine  to  a  for- 
mer Shah,  and  around  it  stood  eighteen  solidly 
gilded  chairs.  Near  the  window  was  a  throne 
of  sandal-wood  thickly  studded  with  large 
emeralds,  and  most  incongruously  cushioned 
with  Manchester  chintz  ;  close  to  it,  on  a  car- 
pet sown  with  pearls,  stood  Nasreddeen  Shah. 

*  He  was  then  thirty-six  years  of  age  ;  he  is 
a  little  above  the  average  height,  well  propor- 
tioned, and  has  regular  features,  though  his 
forehead  is  rather  low  and  his  nose  somewhat 
too  prominent  His  eyes  are  dark,  and  over- 
hung by  thick  black  eyebrows,  which  give  them 
a  mistrustful  expression.  He  wears  a  mous- 
tache and  closely  cropped  beard.  Altogether 
he  is  a  handsome  man,  and  the  magnificence 
of  his  dress  added  not  a  little  to  his  appear- 
ance. 

*  In  his  hat  he  wore  an  aigrette,  the  dis- 
tinctive emblem  of  royalty,  of  diamonds  and 
rubies  ;  his  tunic,  cut  square  and  descending  to 
his  knees,  was  a  blaze  of  brilliants  and  pearls ; 
and  in  his  belt,  from  which  hung  a  jewelled 
sword  and  scabbard,  glittered  the  Daryanoor, 
or  sea  of  light,  a  sister  diamond  of  our  Koh-i- 
noor.  White  trousers  and  socks  completed  his 
costume.  At  his  feet  lay  another  of  the  royal 
insignia,  a  large  sceptre,  completely  studded 
over  with  precious  stones.  By  the  side  of  all 
these  treasures,  a  pair  of  common  cotton  gloves 
of  an  ugly  brown  colour,  over  which  he  wore 
several  sapphire  and  turquoise  rings,  looked  as 
incongruous  as  the  Manchester  chintz. 

*  Our  audience  was  a  short  oi^.  The  senior 
of  the  envoys  addressed,  through  an  interpreter, 
a  few  complimentary  phrases  to  his  Majesty, 
who  was  pleased  to  return  a  gracious  reply ; 
some  presentations  were  made,  and  we  then 
backed  out,  and,  once  more  putting  on  our 
goloshes,  were  conducted  to  an  upper  chamber 
looking  out  on  the  grand  court  of  the  palace.' — 
Pp.  164-165. 

Many  of  our  readers  can  compare  the  de- 
scription of  Nasr-ed-Deen  with  their  own 
impressions ;  but  an  older  picture  of  Persian 
royal  state  may  be  acceptable.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  in  his  interesting  work   entitled 


'Sketches  of  Persia,'  which  we  reviewed 
upon  its  first  appearance,*  and  which  a  re- 
print has  now  made  easy  of  access,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  the  interview  of  the 
Elchee  or  British  envoy  with  Shah  Futteh 
Ali,  at  Teheran,  in  1800. 

*  When  we  came  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
palace  all  was  silence  and  order;  it  was  the 
state  of  Asia  with  the  discipline  of  Europe. 
We  passed  through  rows  of  men  and  horses ; 
and  even  the  latter  appeared  as  if  afraid  to 
shake  their  heads.  Many  persons  whom  we 
saw  in  the  first  square  of  the  citadel,  before 
we  entered  the  palace,  were  richly  dressed,  and 
some  of  the  horses  were  decked  out  with 
bridles,  saddles,  and  trappings  of  great  value  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  we  passed  the  last  gate  of 
the  palace,  and  came  into  the  garden  in  &ont  of 
the  king's  hall  of  audience,  a  highly  ornament- 
ed and  spacious  building,  that  we  could  form 
any  idea  of  the  splendour  of  the  Persian  court, 

*  A  canal  flowed  in  the  centre  of  a  garden, 
which  supplied  a  number  of  fountains,  to  the 
right  and  left  of  which  were  broad  paved  walks, 
and  beyond  these  were  rows  of  trees.  Between 
the  trees  and  the  high  wall  encircling  the  palace 
files  of  matchlock-men  were  drawn  up;  and 
within  the  avenues,  from  the  gate  to  the  hall  of 
audience,  all  the  princes,  nobles,  courtiers,  and 
officers  of  state,  were  marshalled  in  separate 
lines,  according  to  their  rank,  from  the  lowest 
officer  of  the  king's  guard,  who  occupied  the 
place  nearest  the  entrance,  to  the  heir-apparent, 
Abbas  Meerz&,  who  stood  on  the  right  of  his 
brothers^  and  within  a  few  paces  of  the  throne. 

'  There  was  not  one  person  in  all  this  array 
who  had  not  a  gold-hilted  sword,  a  Cashmere 
shawl  round  his  cap,  and  another  round  his 
waist.  Many  of  the  princes  and  nobles  were 
magnificently  dressed,  but  all  was  forgotten  as 
soon  as  the  eye  rested  upon  the  king. 

'He  appeared  to  be  above  the  middle  size, 
his  age  little  more  than  thirty,  his  complexion 
rather  fair ;  his  features  were  regular  and  fine, 
with  an  expression  denoting  quickness  and  in- 
telligence. His  beard  attracted  much  of  our 
attention ;  it  was  full,  black,  and  glossy,  and 
flowed  to  his  middle.  His  dress  baffled  all 
description.  The  ground  of  his  robes  was 
white ;  but  he  was  so  covered  with  jewels  of 
an  extraordinary  size,  and  their  splendour, 
from  his  being  seated  where  the  rays  of  the  sun 
played  upon  them,  was  so  dazzling,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  the  minute  parts 
wluch  combined  to  give  such  amazing  brilliancy 
to  his  whole  figure.' 

Those  of  our  readers  whose  patience  has 
been  tried  by  the  Shah's  occasional  want  of 
punctuality  will  be  the  less  surprised  when 
they  hear  that  his  despotic  power  extends 

*  See  '  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  853, 
foil.  Our  space  forbids  the  insertion  of  several 
passages  which  we  had  noted  in  this  lively  little 
work,  such  as  the  stories  of  the  sharp-witted 
Isfahanee  and  the  Ghoul  in  the  Valley  of  the  Sha- 
dow of  Death,  and  that  of  the  Cobbler  who  turn- 
ed Astrologer. 
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e^en  over  his  emblem,  the  sun,  in  so  far  at 
least  as  it  regulates  the  calendar.  Moham- 
medans preserve  the  good  old  custom  of 
b^inning  the  year  at  the  vernal  equinox. 

In  1867,  '  the  astrologers,  who  had  been  busy 
with  their  calculations  for  some  time, announced 
that  the  sun  would  enter  Aries  at  half -past  f our 
A.M.  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  and  it  was  fully 
expected  that,  in  accordance  with  all  precedent, 
the  Shah  would,  like  a  good  orthodox  Shah-in- 
Shah,  at  that  moment  admit  his  ministers  and 
the  functionaries  of  his  Court  to  the  usual  pri- 
?ate  salaam.  The  earliness  of  the  hour,  how- 
ever, being  inconvenient,  his  Majesty  sent  for 
the  wise  men,  and  assured  them  they  were  out 
in  their  reckoning,  and  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  the  year  could  commence  before 
he  had  had  his  customary  amount  of  sleep. 
Whether  they  were  originally  wrong  in  their 
calculations,  or  adapted  them,  subsequently  to 
this  interview,  to  the  wishes  of  their  master, 
does  not  apnear ;  but  it  was  not  until  half-past 
seven  o'clock  that  the  year  1283  of  the  Hejira 
b(^n.' — Mounsey,  p.  291. 

We  can  now  estimate  the  compliment 
paid  to  ourselves  by  the, Shah's  departure 
from  Brussels  at  five  in  the  morning.  Per- 
haps he  knew  it  would  be  harder  to  govern 
the  tide  than  the  sun. 

Our  limits  warn  us  to  draw  to  a  close, 
leaving  untouched  a  mass  of  illustrations  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  country.  We 
have  said  enough  to  show  how  lively  and 
pamstaking  a  gmde  our  revere  will  find  in 
Mr.  Mounsey ;  and  his  observations  on  the 
aetaal  state  of  things  may  be  profitably  com- 
pared with  the  imaginative  but  not  less  real 
pictures  in  *  Haji  Baba.'  We  will  only  add 
nis  estimate  of  the  proverbial  weakness  of 
the  Persian  character,  which  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  statesmen  as  well  as  travel- 
lers : — 

*I  can't  say  much  for  their  honesty:  in 
ancient  times  the  Persian  was  taught  to  shoot 
with  the  bow  and  speak  the  truth  ;  these  two 
acquisitions  may  possibly  have  been  so  closely 
associated  in  the  national  mind  that  when  the 
one  was  disused  the* other  was  considered 
superfluous.  However  this  may  be,  truthful- 
ness is  not  now  much  cultivated :  indeed,  I 
remember  a  great  noble,  an  educated  man  too, 
once  asking  me,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  "  What  is  the  use  of  speaking 
the  truth  ?"  With  mendacity,  cunning  goes 
hand  in  hand  in  the  Persian's  character.  He 
Beems  to  derive  so  much  occupation  and  amuse- 
inent  from  their  united  practice,  that  he  never 
is  dishonest  in  a  straightforward  manner.  He 
does  not  commit  burglary,  he  seldom  steals  an 
article  directly  from  your  house,  but  he  makes 
you  pay  double  for  whatever  he  has  to  buy  for 
you,  being  in  league  with  those  with  whom  you 
personally  bargain ;  he  tells  you  your  house 
and  stable  gear  has  been  stolen,  and  must  be 
replaced,  and  is  intoxicated  with  pleasiu-e  if  he 


can  smuggle  back  the  article  thus  said  to' be 
lost  as  a  bran  new  one.  In  short,  his  lively 
imagination  must  be  gratified  at  the  same  time 
tiiat  his  pocket  is  filled.'— Pp.  101-102. 

A  wealthy  man  of  high  station,  whom  a 
European  doctor  had  cured  of  a  dangerous 
disease,  thought  it  an  ample  apology  for  the 
breach  of  his  repeated  promises  of  payment, 
*  I  am  not  a  European,^  The  faults  of  the 
Persian  character  are  in  great  measure  the 
poisonous  weeds  which  grow  up  beneath  the 
baleful  shadow  of  oppression.  It  is  needless 
to  repeat  the  old  story  of  Oriental  despot- 
ism, enhanced  by  the  tyranny  of  a  dominant 
race  and  the  power  entrusted  to  selfish  gov- 
ernors, whose  rapacity  is  quickened  by  the 
sense  of  their  own  subjection  to  the  sove- 
reign's caprice.  The  picture  which  was 
drawn  in  this  Review  sixteen  years  ago  is 
still  true  to  the  life  : — 

*  The  unlimited  power  conferred  upon  Persian 
governors  is  a  source  of  misery  and  ruin  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  has  laid  waste  the  fairest  pro- 
vinces of  the  kingdom.  The  journal  of  every 
modem  traveller  teems  with  descriptions  of 
acts  of  injustice  and  oppression  on  the' part  of 
the  local  authorities,  of  deserted  villages,  and 
of  whole  districts  rendered  desolate.  Persia  is 
daily  becoming  poorer,  the  population  is  de- 
creasing, the  most  fertile  provinces  are  laid 
waste,  and  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are 
rapidly  converted  into  burning  heaps  of  ruins/* 

Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  lowest  point 
has  now  been  reached.  The  famine  of 
1870-71,  which  brought  the  sufferings  of 
Persia  to  a  climax,  seems  to  have  been  a 
new  starting-point  for  internal  reform  and 
European  sympathy.  The  Shah,  who  had 
already  announced  himself  a  reformer,  has 
now  resolved  to  call  European  capital  and 
science  to  his  aid,  and  the  comparison  be- 
tween Xerxes  and  Nasr-ed-Deen  might  be 
pointed  by  another  between  Mordecai  and 
fearon  Renter.  Our  welcome  has  honoured 
the  sovereign's  designs.  May  the  result 
bind  together  the  distant  members  of  the 
race  of  Japheth  in  the  work  of  'enlarge- 
ment' predicted  in  the  blessing  on  their 
forefather,  and  give  new  strength  in  the 
old  conflict  of  Iran  against  Turan. 
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3.  Les  Clubs  Rouges  pendant  les  siege  de 
Paris.  Par  M,  G.  de  MolinarL  Paris, 
1871. 

There  are  periods  in  the  World's  history 
when  a  single  generation  counts  ahnost  for 
nothing ;  there  are  others,  when  event  suc- 
ceeds to  event  and  the  rise  and  fall  not 
only  of  dynasties  but  of  races  seem  com- 
pressed within  a  short  space.  Those  who 
live  in  such  a  time  are  dazzled  by  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  whilst  they  easily  mark  the 
rapid  succession  ^f  things  or  persons,  with 
diflSculty  estimate  them  in  their  true  rela- 
tion and  bearing  to  each  other.  Eighty 
years  ago  the  French  Revolution  broke 
upon  Europe  rather  like  a  new  revelation  of 
thought  and  human  action  than  a  mere  po- 
litical change.  Ushered  in  by  a  new  philo- 
sophy and  by  the  most  brilliant  intellects  of 
the  age,  it  found  its  earliest  disciples  in 
Courts  and  drawing-rooms,  who  neverthe- 
less failed  to  see  that  the  doctrines  which 
seduced  them  were  destructive  of  their  own 
existence.  But  as  it  gained  strength,  it 
revealed  itself  more  ana  more — adored  by 
some,  loathed  by  others,  misunderstood  by 
most,  recognised  probably  by  none  except 
Burke  in  its  true  character,  raising  every- 
where a  tempest  of  passion,  yet  acknow- 
ledged by  all  as  a  new  page  turned  in  the 
World's  history,  as  a  fresh  starting-point  for 
the  human  race.  Eighty  years  have  passed ; 
human  intelligence  and  invention  have  cer- 
tainly not  stood  still,  and  in  mechanical 
science,  at  least,  society  has  made  the  most 
wonderful  stride  of  which  written  history 
preserves  a  record;  and  still  the  great 
drama  which  commenced  in  1789  is  not 
played  out  The  actors  of  that  time  are 
gone,  the  scenes  have  often  been  shifted,  the 
language  is  more  or  less  changed ;  but  the 
play  is  still  the  same.  France  is  still  the 
theatre,  and,  with  the  same  struggles,  aspi- 
rations, hopes,  her  situation  is  even  more 
pitiable  thii  it  was  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  Intense  as  is  the  interest  with 
which  we  watch  the  conflict  of  principles, 
and  living  as  we  do  in  the  midst  of  this 
great  passion-play,  we  cannot  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  estimate  the  results,  scarce- 
ij  even  the  lessons.  We  stand  too  near  the 
stage,  and  our  own  interests  are  too  closely 
concerned  to  aUowus  to  form  a  perfectly  un- 
prejudiced judgment ;  yet  as  we  watch  the 
passing  events — ^happily  from  the  quieter  re- 
treat of  our  seagirt  country — ^we  may  occa- 
sionally note  tome  of  the  lessons  which  are 
t*  be  learned  from  this  OTcat  upheaval  of 
moral  forces,  and  more  or  less  apply  them  to 
our  own  state. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  observing — it  is,  at  all 


events,  a  significant  lesson  to  political  agita- 
tors— that  the  three  great  principles  on 
which  the  French  Revolution  was  founded, 
and  which  were  thought  to  be  established 
beyond  recall,  have  by  the  effect  of  time  and 
those  marvellously  subtle  changes  which  dis- 
turb all  human  calculations  been  directly  re- 
versed. The  authors  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion based  their  vast  fabric  of  political  change 
upon  the  equality  of  man,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Church  as  a  civil  institution.  Strange  to 
say,  with  no  avowed  opposition  and  with  no 
human  let  or  hindrance,  time  has  falsified 
their  designs,  and  the  results  of  their  great 
scheme  have  been  exactly  opposite  to  their 
intentions.  Hereditary  titles,  the  existence 
of  which  gives  a  direct  lie  to  their  principle 
of  social  equality,  have  proved  under  every 
change  of  government  simply  indestructible. 
It  is  true  that  both  Louis  X  VlIL  and  Charles 
X.  tampered  with  the  hereditary  peerage, 
and  that  Louis  Philippe  by  the  abolition  of 
it  gave  the  last  fatal  blow  to  the  probable 
exercise  of  political  power  by  the  French 
aristocracy,  as  such.  It  was  a  blow  that 
only  a  prince  of  the  royal  line  could  have 
given,  and  therefore  it  was  all  the  more 
deadly.  But  the  principle  upon  which  titles 
are  given,  and  upon  which  hereditary  distinc 
tions,  exist  remains  unaffected.  The  policy 
of  the  first  Empire  was  sustained  by  the  sec- 
ond when  the  battlefields  of  Italy  gave  titu- 
lar rank  to  successful  generals,  and  nominal 
distinctions  were  as  much  coveted  in  France 
under  the  rule  of  Louis  Napoleon  as  they 
had  been  under  the  Bpurbons.  Even  now, 
in  a  declared  Republic,  not  only  have  the 
greatest  families  in  France  found  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  but  so  indestructibly  strong  is  the 
force  of  custom  that  they  receive  even  from 
the  lips  of  their  most  democratic  opponents 
the  fullest  distinctions  to  which  they  would 
have  been  entitled  under  an  earlier  regime. 
Nor  has  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  fared 
better  as  a  political  principle.  Like  other 
weapons  taken  from  the  democratic  armou- 
ry, it  has  pierced  the  hand  of  the  holder. 
Plebiscites  in  France  have  lost  their  charm 
for  extreme  Republicans,  and  the  more 
thoughtftd  even  amongst  our  English  Radi- 
cals begin  now  to  doubt  whether  universal 
sufeage,  for  which  a  few  years  since  they 
clamoured  so  loudly,  is-  really  valuable  for  its 
supposed  purposes.  It  is  perhaps  harder  to 
defijie  with  precision  the  position  of  the 
Church.  De  Tocqueville  once  said  that  the 
crusade  against  it,  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution^ arose  not  so  much  from  irreligion  in 
sentiment  as  from  envy  of  its  temporal  pos- 
sessions; but  great  as  is  his  authority,  we 
must  question  that  opinion,  unless  the  senti- 
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mentalism  which  Rousseau  and  Robespierre 
both  professed  is  accepted  as  any  form  of  re- 
ligious belief.  The  deb&tes  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  measures  which  followed 
npon  those  debates,  the  confiscation  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  the  violence  done  to  the 
purely  spiritual  functions  of  the  Church,  the 
eager  persecution  to  which  the  non-juring 
pnests  and  bishops  were  subjected,  are  the 
counterpart  to  the  passionate  outcry  against 
religion  invariably  raised  by  Garibaldian  Re- 
volutionists and  French  Communiste,  and 
which  found  their  practical  expression  two 
years  ago  in  thedelioerate  desecration  of  the 
Paris  churches  and  the  murder  of  some  of  the 
most  blameless  priests.  At  such  a  time  even 
the  cooler  and  more  far-seeing  leaders  of  a 
Republican  party,  from  whom  moderate 
counsels  might  be  expected,  are  generally 
carried  away  and  swell  the  onslaught  upon 
the  Church  and  religion.  The  able  historian 
of  the  *  French  Church  and  Revolution ' — 
himself  a  Liberal  and  a  distinguished  politi- 
cian— says  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Consti- 
tuent Assembly,  'There  was  henceforward  but 
one  single  wish — ^to  crush  their  enemies,  and 
there  was  but  small  care  if,  in  crushing  them, 
they  also  crushed  out  the  liberty  which  they 
had  sought  to  establish.**  And  as  is  the 
action  of  the  more  moderate,  so  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  more  violent.  With  them  there 
is  no  change.  Their  hatred  of  religion  and 
the  *  cleric^s '  remains  the  same :  threats  and' 
actual  violence  are  as  freely  invoked  now  as 
eighty  years  ago,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
.with  much  the  same  effect ;  for  civil  coercion 
now,  as  heretofore,  is  a  puny  weapon  where- 
with to  break  the  spiritual  influence  of  the 
Church  *  in  foro  conscientisB.'  Nor  has  the 
cause  of  Liberalism  in  its  true  sense  gained 
in  this  struggle  between  religion  and  revolu- 
tion. The  old  Galilean  liberties,  which 
made  France  at  one  time  the  centre  of  free 
religious  thought,  have  either  given  place  to 
a  devout  but  rather  narrow  creed,  or  are 
overlaid  by  a  crust  of  gross  Ultramontane 
superstition  which  controls  the  mind  and 
aftects,  to  a  degree  formerly  unknown  in 
Europe,  the  political  conduct  of  the  nation. 
Such  has  been  the  unexpected  effect  which 
time  has  wrought  upon  the  three  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  if  any  lesson  is  to  be  learnt  from  it  it 
is  probably  the  vanity  of  doctrinaires  and 
the  folly  of  philosophers.  They  may,  in- 
deed, to  a  great  extent,  attribute  the  failure 
to  their  own  teaching.  They  were  not  content 
with  laying  their  hands  upon  the  mysteries 
of  religion,  but  they  turned  men  aside  from 
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the  practical  reforms  for  which  they  were 
disposed  to  a  region  of  nebulous  and  im- 

Cible  illusions,  and  in  later  times  they 
\  encouraged  France  to  a  constant  en- 
deavour to  satisfy  in  pblitics  that  exact  and 
mathematical  genius  which  finds  its  legiti- 
mate place  only  in  science,  to  reduce  every- 
thing to  a  plausible  and  symmetrical  form, 
to  set  theory  above  practice,  and — unlike 
our  past  course  in  England — to  sacrifice 
actual  good  and  possible  advantage  for  ab- 
stract principles  and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  greatest  effect,  as  probably  the 
greatest  evil  of  the  French  Revolution,  is 
tiie  vicious  circle  of  subsequent  Revolutions 
in  which  France  has  been,  and  is,  inextricably 
involved,  Charles  X,  Louis  Philippe,  the 
Republic,  the  Empire,  the  RepubUc  again, 
are  links  in  a  chain  which,  apparently,  no 
human  statesmanship  or  patriotism  can  break. 
But  they  move  on  in  a  geometric  pro- 
portion, and  they  have  become  so  frequent 
that  men's  minds  in  France  have  gained  an 
unfortunate  familiarity  with  them,  and  that 
the  overthrow  of  a  constitution,  with  its. 
attendant  bloodshed  and  lawlessness,  has 
almost  ceased  to  be  a  crime  in  public  estima- 
tion. In  the  country  districts  the  most 
industrious  and  thrifty  people  in  the  world, 
to  whom  Revolution  means  a  temporary 
destruction  of  credit  and  prosperity,  have 
been  so  often  brought  under  the  spell  of 
these  *  frequent  changes,  that  even  whilst 
hating  them  they  do  not  venture  to  offer  a 
resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
towns.  Revolution  is  the  food  of  the  younger 
or  more  daring  spirits,  and  the  accustomed 
weapon  of  the  unscrupulous  and  fanatical 

Eoliticians  who  hold  power  with  the  mob. 
iberal  writers  have  denounced  in  the  most 
unqualified  language  Louis  Napoleon  for  his 
Coup  d'Etat  of  1852,  but  he  only  anticipated 
the  attack,  which  his  enemies  were  planning, 
and  employed  in  defence  of  himself  the 
weapon  which  they  have  repeatedly  used; 
and  French  society  in  so  freely  condoning  his 
act  gave  a  clear  but  melancholy  proof  of 
the  value  which  they  attach  to  such  a  viola- 
tion of  constitutional  obligation. 

The  result,  however,  of  this  has  been  to 
secure  to  Paris  a  larger  and  a  more  unques- 
tioned ascendency  over  every  other  part  of 
France.  Throughout  the  beginnings  of 
French  history  Paris  was  turbulent,  fero- 
cious, and  difficult  of  management  in  the 
then  loosely  compacted  body  politic,  but 
unlike  London,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
that  history,  she  was  only  one  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  only  on 
the  consolidation  of  the  French  kingdom 
that  her  ascendency  rapidly  grew,  and  that 
she  began  to  give  laws  and  to  prescribe  con- 
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duct  to  all  France.  During  the  Merovingian 
reigns  Paris  was  but  one  among  many  other 
seats  of  royalty ;  under  the  Carlovingian  it 
was  overshowed  by  towns  that  are  now  in 
the  second  and  third  order  of  cities:  the 
Archbishopric  of  Paris  dates  only  from 
the  seventeenth  century ;  it  may  almost  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  &ir  F.  Palgrave,  that 
*  the  city  of  Revolution  begins  her  history 
by  the  first  French  Revolution.'*  And  then 
Jiow  diflferent  is  the  part  which  the  two 
cities  played, 

*  London,'  says  Mr.  Freeman  in  comparing 
the  English  and  French  capitals,  *  in  no  way 
formed  England  or  guided  her  destinies.  The 
history  of  London  is  simply  that  the  City  was 
found  to  be  the  most  fitting  and  worthy  head 
of  an  already  existing  kingdom;  but  Paris 
has  been  what  London  has  been  and  something 
more.  .  .  .  Amidst  all  changes  she  has  been 
clothed  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  and  super- 
stitious charm,  and  its  possession  has  carried 
with  it  an  influence  which  common  military 
and  political  considerations  cannot  always  ex- 
plain.'! 

Unlike  London,  too,  when  once  she  be- 
came the  recognised  capital  she  became  the 
true  Queen  and  Empress  of  France,  absolute 
and  tyrannical  over  act  and  even  thought, 
shrinking  from  no  measure  of  violence,  and 
dragging  all  France  after  her  by  an  irresisti- 
ble attraction.  *  This  mad  democracy  is  so 
untameable  that  instead  of  attempting  to 
alter  the  temper  of  Paris,  which  is  impossi- 
ble, we  must  make  use  of  it  to  detach  the 
provinces  from  the  capital.  Never  before 
were  so  many  elements  of  conflagration  col- 
lected in  one  single  spot  A  hundred  pam- 
phleteers whose  sole  livelihood  is  disorder, 
a  multitude  of  foreigners  subject  to  no  con- 
trol, who  breathe  sedition  in  every  public 
place — the  enemies  of  the  Court — an  enor- 
mous populace  now  familiarized  for*  more 
than  a  year  with  successful  crime — a  crowd 
of  rich  men  who  dare  not  show  their  faces 
because  they  have  too  much  to  lose — a  com- 
bination of  the  authors  and  agents  of  the 
Revolution — in  the  lowest  class  the  dregs 
of  the  nation,  in  the  highest  a  state  of  cor- 
ruption— ^this  is  Paris.  And  the  City  knows 
her  own  power.  She  has  exercised  it  in 
turn  on  the  Army,  the  King,  his  Ministers, 
and  the  Assembly.' 

Such  was  the  description  of  Paris,  cen- 
turies later,  by  Mirabeau,  the  ablest  leader 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  on  these 
grounds  he  secretly  advised  the  Court  to 
remove  the  States-general  from  the  capital. 
Such,  too,  would  be  no  unfair  description  of 
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Paris  at  the  present  day,  and  for  such 
reasons  her  Parliament  now  sits  at  Ver- 
sailles, fortunately  be'yond  the  reach  of  the 
intimidation  and  pressure  which  the  great 
city  has  always  known  how  to  exercise. 
Yet  nowhere  c^n  we  see  a  stranger  sight 
than  how,  even  in  our  day,  amidst  excesses 
and  crimes  of  every  sort,  she  compels  the 
allegiance  and  wields  an  undisputed  sway 
over  the  mind  of  all  classes  whether  Repub- 
lican or  Monarchical 

But  whilst  Paris  acquired  this  ascendency, 
and  set  the  model  and  supplied  the  leaders 
and  the  organization,  and  inspired  the  lan- 
guage and  even  the  thoughts  of  each  succes- 
sive Revolution  and  Republic,  this  pre-emi- 
nence naturaUy  produced  a  further  conse- 
quence in  the  consolidation  of  the  Radical 
forces  in  the  large  towns.  Happily  for 
France  her  chief  population  has  been,  and 
is  still,  agricultural,  for  whatever  morality 
of  life  and  convervatism  of  faith  yet  exist 
are  to  be  found  principally  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts; but  in  the  lai^e  towns — in  Lyons, 
Marseilles,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux — great  bo- 
dies of  workmen  were  massed  together 
with  all  the  keen  intelligence  and  the  pas- 
sions of  the  South :  the  sight  of  wealth,  of 
the  creation  of  which,  as  they  fancied,  they 
were  the  solo  authors,  kindled  the  usual 
envy ;  there  was  unfortunately  in  the  com- 
position of  society  too  little  of  charity  and 
reciprocity  of  kindly  oflSces  to  soften  this 
feeling;  and  with  the  passion  there  soon 
came  also  the  sense  of  power.  Organized 
under  skilful  and  unprincipled  leaders,  whoso 
life  was  a  professed  war  with  society,  they 
imitated  and  almost  rivalled  Paris  in  be- 
coming the  strongholds  of  a  democracy  that 
was  even  vet  more  extravagant  in  its  pre- 
tensions, llie  force  of  such  a  power  in 
France  has  been  terrible,  and  from  the  first 
to  the  latest  Revolution,  when  once  the 
great  towns  are  imited,  the  pressure  becomes 
almost  more  than  the  central  authority  can 
bear.  During  the  recent  war  and  siege  of 
Paris,  perhaps  the  most  critical  moment  of 
danger,  to  which  even  such  men  as  Gambet- 
ta  were  alive,  was  the  threatened  union  of 
the  great  provincial  towns  of  France. 

These  were  indirect  results  of  the  Revo- 
lution which  its  contemporaries  could  not 
anticipate,  however  logically  they  have  fol- 
lowed upon  it ;  but  the  severest  blow  which 
has  been  dealt,  has  fallen  upon  property,  as 
is  in  the  custom  and  nature  of  revolutions. 
.It  was  not,  indeed,  that  the  large  properties 
in  France  were  specially  productive  of  abuse. 
As  a  French  Liberal  writer  on  English  Agri- 
culture has  truly  admitted,  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  an  aristocracy  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  land  is  in  their  hands ;  it 
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is  not  denied  that  they  have  been  foremost 
in  every  improvement  and  public  work  con- 
nected with  their  estates ;  nor  even  that  the 
coltivation  of  the  soil  and  the  agricultural 
property  of  the  country  can  be  most  highly 
developed  under  their  management ;  but  in 
spite  of  all  these  admissions,  his  conclusion 
is,  that  they  and  their  system  should  be 
broken  up.  In  this  spirit  the  revolutionary 
party  in  France  have  always  acted,  and,  per- 
haps, the  greatest  and  worst  legacy  of  the 
French  Kevolution  was  the  compulsory  divi- 
sion of  property.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
that  subdivision  is  not  exclusively  du6  to 
the  Revolution.  It  existed  long  before  in 
an  excessive  and  mischievous  form,  it  form- 
ed the  subject  of  occasional  complaint  by 
French  statesmen,  and  it  was  noticed  by 
Arthur  Young ;  but  it  was  then  confined  to 
particular  localities,  it  was  due  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  time  and  country,  and  it  was 
subject  to  any  modification  that  the  inclina- 
tion or  the  free  contract  of  individuals 
might  assign  to  its  operation.  In  its  present 
shape  it  has  become  universal  and  obliga- 
tory; and,  connected  as  it  is  with  those 
features  of  the  Revolution  which  have  most 
deeply  impressed  the  French  imagination — 
the  flight  of  the  nobles,  the  confiscation  and 
sale  of  land — ^this  law  of  compulsory  divi- 
sion has  sunk  so  deeply  into  the  popular 
affections  of  the  people,  that  it  seems  hope- 
less to  look  for  change.  Politicians  and 
educated  men  of  all  classes  have  long  been 
aware  of  its  mischievous  effects,  and  re- 
peated attempts  to  introduce  at  least  some 
modifications  of  it  have  been  made  under 
Louis  XVIIL,  under  Charles  X.,  under 
Louis  Philippe,  during  the  Empire,  and  even 
within  the  last  few  months  in  the  most 
Conservative  assembly  that  has  for  many 
rears  sat  in  France.  But  they  have  invaria- 
bly failed ;  for  the  existing  law  appeals  alike 
to  the  best  and  the  worst  side  of  French 
nature,  to  their  individual  avarice  and  their 
family  affection,  and  after  a  lapse  of  eighty 
years,  it  has  become  so  deeply  rooted  in 
their  customs,  that  of  the  whole  revolutio- 
nary code  it  would  appear  to  be  that  pro- 
vision which  can  be  least  successfully  assailed. 
And  yet  it  is  simply  fatal — it  maintains  and 
perpetuates  a  low  semi-pauperised,  discon- 
tented, and  envious  class,  incapable  of  deve- 
loping French  agriculture,  and  it  strikes 
with  an  incurable  paralysis  those  who  from 
natural  position  might  be  leaders  of  the 
country  districts,  and  give  some  stability  to 
political  institutions. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  within  less  than 
a  century,  almost  every  political  buttress  and 
institution  in  France  has  gone,  and  that 
Frenchmen  stand  on  the  naked  howling  plain 


of  pure  democracy,  where,  as  has  been  elo- 
quently said,  every  molehill  is  a  mountain, 
and  every  thistle  a  tree.  The  fulcrum  on 
which  a  political  lever  can  be  applied  is  want- 
ing ;  and  this  want  in  France  is  both  the  prac- 
tical obstacle  to  good  government,  and  the 
source  of  utter  despair  to  those  higher  and 
more  capable  natures,  who  under  other  cir- 
cumstances might  render  to  their  country 
worthy  service.  With  the  exception,  per- 
haps, of  Spain,  where  boundless  misrule  and 
corruption  have  by  different  means  produced 
the  same  effects,  no  country  in  Europe  is 
swept  so  clear  of  all  the  institutions  and  in- 
fluences which  give  stability  to  governments 
and  security  to  property.  Monarchy  and 
Aristocracy  have  gone.  Religion  and  the 
Church  are  paralysed,  individual  priests  may, 
indeed,  retain  a  personal,  and,  doubtless,  a 
wholesome  influence — and  amidst  much  in 
their  system  which  is  open  to  objection,  they 
contribute  some  little  salt  to  the  all-surround- 
ing corruption — but  their  influences  are  jea- 
lously watched,  and  sometimes  questionably 
exercised,  and  in  the  higher  sphere  of  theo- 
logy the  old  Galilean  liberties  and  lights  of 
which  France  was  once  justly  proud,  hve 
gone  out  in  the  darkness  of  demagogy.  One 
institution  alone  remains  with  its  false  halo 
and  its  misleadmg  fires  of  night  The  army 
— grown  into  a  part  of  French  history — 
haSed  with  rapture  when  conquering  and 
plundering,  accepted  as  a  necessity  in  less 
prosperous  times,  is  bound  upon  the  neck  of 
France  as  a  yoke  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape. A  military  conscription  was  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  as  it  is  now,  the  base 
of  French  defence ;  but  whilst  it  then  claimed 
only  60,000,  it  now  claims  more  than  600,- 
000  men  ;  and  in  this,  its  increased  and  ever 
increasing  form,  it  has  set  an  example  to 
other  nations  which  they  have  faithfully 
copied,  till  all  Europe  has  been  organised  into 
standing  armies,  the  result  and  end  of  which 
are  still  far  distant  Thus  whilst  the  Revo- 
lution left  France  as  her  principal  legacy  a 
forced  testamentary  subdivision  of  property, 
she  bequeathed  to  Europe  the  conscription, 
the  gigantic  wars  which  flow  from  it,  and 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  carried  on  ;  till 
now  by  a  not  wholly  unjust  retribution,  the 
detestable  system  of  making  war  support 
war — ^the  practice  of  "bons,"  as  the  first 
Napoleon  usually  termed  them  —  which 
France  so  unmercifully  inflicted  upon  Eu- 
rope, has  in  turn  been  imposed  upon  her. 
And  yet  it  has  happened  in  this,  as  it  hap- 
pens in  80  many  human  events,  that  the  evil 
contains  in  itself,  to  a  great  extent  at  least, 
its  own  corrective.  Wiat  was  the  greatest 
curse  to  France,  has  also  been  her  greatest 
blessing.     When  two  years  ago  Paris  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Commune,  when  all 
constituted  authority  ceased,  and  the  respect- 
able classes  were  paralysed,  the  army  saved 
society.  Blood  flowed  profusely,  resentment 
and  excessive  severity  had  their  day ;  but 
France  was  saved  out  of  the  jaws  of  anarchy, 
and  amongst  the  lessons  which  the  French  Re- 
volution has  taught,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant to  society  in  these  times,  is  the  vital  ne- 
cessity to  every  European  State  of  a  disci- 
plined and  obedient  army.  It  may  be  a  mat- 
ter of  abstract  regret  that  a  nation  cannot, 
as  in  old  days,  answer  for  civil  order  without 
military  intervention,  but  in  the  presence  of 
the  new  agencies  and  forces  which  have  been 
deliberately  organised  for  the  destruction  of 
all  that  we  value  most  dearly,  we  should  be 
mad  were  we  to  leave  our  greatest  interests 
to  the  mercy  of  men  who,  worse  than  the 
Goth  or  Vandal,  may  without  exaggeration 
be  classed  amongst  the  enemies  of  the  hu- 
man race.  *  When  bad  men  conspire,  good 
men,'  as  Mr.  Burke  somewhere  says,  *  must 
associate.*  The  responsibility  of  repressive 
measures  in  vindication  of  order  rests  upon 
those  whose  revolt  against  society  has  pro- 
voked them  ;  and,  as  Bishop  Butler  says  of 
resentment  in  one  of  his  famous  sermons,  so 
we  may  say  of  revolution,  that  when  once  the 
floodgates  are  opened,  it  flows  apace  like  wa- 
ter, and  no  man  can  limit  its  extent  or  force. 
But  so  long  as  an  army  exists,  socialism  in 
its  modem  form  is  powerless,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  government  of  the  country  is 
not  wholly  wanting  in  honesty  and  courage. 
In  every  disturbance  in  Paris  the  ti'oops 
when  well  led  have  shown  themselves  relia- 
ble, and  when  there  has  been  any  failure  it 
has  been  through  the  fault  of  the  superior 
authorities,  who,  from  incompetency  or  an 
under-estimate  of  the  crisis,  have  neglected 
ordinary  precautions,  or  have  left  their  men 
for  hours  without  food,  or  have  placed  them 
in  positions  where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
solicitations  of  the  people.  When  Charles 
X.  provoked  the  Revolution  of  1830,  he  had 
a  mere  handful  of  men  in  Paris ;  when  Louis 
Philippe  lost  his  throne,  the  troops  were 
kept  face  to  face  with  the  people  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  in  some  cases  without  provi- 
sions ;  when,  two  years  ago,  General  Vinoy 
attempted  to  remove  the  cannon  from  Mont- 
martre,  he  undertook  the  task  with  a  wholly 
inadequate  strength  both  of  men  and  horses. 
During  the  Revolution  of  1830,  it  seemed 
indeed  as  if  a  town  populace,  trained  by 
democratic  societies  and  armed  with  modem 
weapons  in  the  then  narrow  streets  of  Paris, 
and  with  the  aid  of  barricades,  were  a  match 
for  regular  troops ;  but  the  organisation  and 
science  of  modem  armies  command  an  over- 
whelming preponderance,  and  with   every 


circumstance  and  condition  in  their  favour, 
the  Communists  of  1870,  when  once  an  efa- 
trance  into  Paris  was  eflPected,  were  hopelessly 
at  the  mercy  of  their  military  opponents. 

If  France  is  an  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage that  arises  from  an  organised  army, 
Spain  presents  a  miserable  counterpart  in  the 
rain  to  which  a  great  country  can  be  brought 
by  the  want  of  it.  There  the  first  act  of  the 
Republican  party,  on  obtaining  power,  was 
in  accordance  with  their  former  theories  to 
disband  the  army,  to  distribute  arms  freely, 
and  to  hand  over  the  great  towns  to  the 
mercy  of  the  populace.  A  Spanish  Repub- 
lic under  Prim  was  as  safe  for  the  maintain- 
ance  of  property  and  social  order  as  is  a 
French  Republic  with  Marshal  MacMahon  at 
the  head  of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  because  Prim  made  the  discipline  and 
the  payment  of  his  troops  the  first  care  of 
the  Government ;  but  the  windy  bombast  of 
Sefior  Castekr  and  of  the  still  more  fanatical 
members  of  his  party  is  but  a  feeble  barrier 
against  the  violence  or  acquisitive  tendenci^ 
of  a  town  mob.  Even  as  we  write,  the  rhe- 
toricians of  the  early  RepubHc  have  fallen, 
the  populace  are  for  the  moment  victorious, 
and  the  men  who  make  it  their  distinctive 
boast,  that  'reconciliation'  shall  be  under 
their  rule  impossible,  have  succeeded  to  the 
direction  of  the  State. 

These  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  Great 
Revolution  which  are  actually  in  progress. 
We  see  them  with  our  own  eyes,  and  we 
more  or  less  appreciate  their  force,  but  the 
drama  is  as  yet  incomplete.  The  real  point 
of  importance,  however,  to  observe  is,  that 
though  there  are  variations  and  differences 
of  detail,  there  is  an  essential  identity  be- 
tween the  spirit  of  1789  and  that  of  1870. 
The  brilliancy,  indeed,  is  gone,  but  the  fire 
burns  as  fiercely  as  ever.  The  genius  that 
threw  its  halo  over  the  actors  of  the  first 
Revolution  is  now  replaced  by  the  com- 
monest and  most  vulgar  type  of  political  in- 
telligence :  the  legislative  capacity  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  the  splendid  intellect  of 
Mirabeau,  the  eloquence  of  the  Gironde,  the 
literary  sentimentalism  of  Madame  Roland, 
have  left  no  successors ;  the  clubs  of  Com- 
munist Paris  played  no  part  equal  to  their  pre- 
decessors of  the  last  century.  Even  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton  tower  high  above  the 
levet  of  to-day ;  it  is  only  Santerre,  Marat, 
Hubert,  and  the  Pere  Duchesne  that  are  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  Commune.  It 
would  be  interesting,  if  time  allowed,  to  com- 
pare in  some  of  their  subordinate  details  the 
first  and  the  last  French  Revolution.  What- 
ever its  faults,  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  a  period  unusually  rich  in  ability 
of  every  kind.     The  lawyers,  the  writers,  the 
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men  of  science,  the  soldiers — men,  it  should 
be  remembered,  who  were  bom  and  trained 
before  the  Revolution  under  the  old  system, 
and  not  therefore,  as  so  often  is  asserted  by 
Liberal  writers,  the  mere  product  of  the  Re- 
volution— stand  as  far  above  their  successors 
of  the  present  day  as  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  those  who  gave  fibre 
and  strength  to  the  movement,  were  unques- 
tionably superior  in  vigour  and  capacity 
to  the  present  leaders  of  the  Parisian  revo- 
lution. 

ITiere  is  perhaps  no  better  illustration  to 
be  found  of  this  than  in  the  debates  of  the 
democratic  clubs  during  the  siege  of  Paris 
iij  1871 — of  which,  fortunately,  some  record 
has  been  preserved  in  a  little  work  compiled 
by  the  editor  of  the  *  D^bats.'  In  these 
clubs  there  was  the  utmost  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion, and  it  was  not  until  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  capitulation  that  the  Provision- 
al Government  thought  themselves  obliged 
to  suspend  the  licence  which  had  till  then  been 
allowed,  and  it  may  be  added,  abused.  As 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  clubs  were  in  demo- 
cratic sentiment  far  ahead  of  the  actual  Gov- 
ernment, although  an  administration  which 
included  amongst  its  members  such  men  as 
Gambetta  and  Cr^mieux  would  to  English 
apprehension  appear  sufficiently  democratic. 
Kochefort  had  scarcely  joined  the  Provi- 
sional Govermnent  when  he  was  accused  of 

*  moderantisme  ;'  and  as  there  is  always  a 

*  plus  ultra '  in  revolution,  so  Belleville  was 
constantly  threatening  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
just  as  Belleville  itself,  when  its  ardoui 
became  slack,  was  stirred  up  by  still  more 
violent  and  unscrupulous  demagogues  from 
other  districts  v  but  the  tone  and  temper  of 
these  associations  may  be  accepted  as  on  the 
whole  a  fair  illustration  of  the  present  charac- 
ter of  French  Democracy  in  its  principal 
stronghold. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
these  discussions  is  the  extreme  absurdity 
and  childishness  of  the  expedients  which 
were  proposed  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
the  siege.  During  these  debates  some  of 
the  orators  suggested  Greek  fire,  others  re- 
commended ti^t  the  Seine  should  be  poison- 
ed, in  happy  forgetfulness  that  Frenchmen 
might  possibly  suffer  equally  with  Prussians. 
One  was  in  favour  of  letting  loose  the  wild 
beasts  out  of  the  Jardin  desPlantes  to  devour 
the  national  enemy  ;  a  second  proposed  to 
build  out  a  succession  of  forts  until  the  hostile 
Imes  were  pierced  ;  a  third  was  for  limiting 
all  fighting  to  the  night  time,  and  then  by 
electncal  lights  so  disposed  as  to  show  every 
Prussian,  and  to  conceal  every  Frenchman  ; 
but  all  were  agreed  in  favour  of  a  general 
confiscation  of  food  which  the  richer  classes 
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were  supposed  to  have  stored  i^ainst  the 
emergencies  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  clothing 
which  still  remained  on  hand  in  shops  and 
warehouses,  forgetting  that  plunder  and  con- 
fiscation imply  a  conclusion  rather  than  a 
continuance  of  the  means  of  defence.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  puerilities  there  recurred 
at  each  interval,  like  the  burden  of  some  ill- 
omened  song,  the  usual  raving  about  reac- 
tionaries, aristocrats,  apd  traitors,  which 
correspond  almost  literally  with  the  clamour 
of  the  first  Revolution,  varied  by  an  occasion- 
al and  still  more  senseless  inquiry  into  the 
existence  of  God  or  the  immortauty  of  the 
soul. 

Yet  great  as  was  this  folly,  it  was  crowned 
by  the  even  greater  lack  of  common  sense 
in  the  discussion  of  political  questions,  and 
the  worshippers  of  flie  sovereign  populace 
had  boundless  opportunity  of  studybg  the 
drunken  helot  who  thus  delighted  to  expose 
himself  to  the  public  gaze.  Sometimes  a 
speaker  assured  his  audience  that,  however 
it  may  be  under  the  rule  of  monarchs,  in  a 
true  republic  there  will  and  can  be  no  poor ; 
at  another  time  he  advised  that  all  gold  and 
silver  coin  should  be  suppressed  bylaw,  that 
those  who  received  such  coin  should  be  liable 
to  capital  punishment,  and  that  in  lieu  of 
specie,  assignats  should  be  distributed  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  provide  for  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  their  notions  of 
everything  outside  the  walls  of  Paris  were,  if 
possible,  even  less  intelligent  and  intelligibld 
than  their  political  economy.  Thus  the  Prus- 
sians, it  was  gravely  affirmed,  on  entering  the 
city  were  to  massacre  all  children  under 
twelve  and  all  men  above 'fifty  years  old, 
sending  the  able-bodied  into  Germany  to 
labour  on  pubhc  works,  and  reserving  the 
women  *  k  discretion.'  When,  therefore,  it 
came  to  a  question  of  terms,  the  people  of 
Belleville  were  exhorted  by  their  leaders  to 
consent  to  nothing  short  of  an  honourable 
peace.  We  pause  in  breathless  suspense  to 
ascertain  the  republican  meaning  of  an  *  hon- 
ourable peace,'  but  we  have  not  long  to  wait- 
On  the  one  hand  Paris  is  advised,  according 
to  J.  Favre's  rhetorical  flowers,  not  to  surren- 
der a  single  stone  of  the  fortress,  not  an  inch 
of  territory,  not  a  ship  from  the  fleet ;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Prussians  are  free  to  take 
as  large  a  money  indemnity  as  they  may  care 
to  demand.  We  inquire  in  astonishment 
the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  liberahty,  and 
the  reason  is  one  which  all  propertied  classes, 
whether  in  land  or  money,  may  do  well  to 
ponder  ;  it  is  '  because  the  people  will  take 
care  to  lay  on  the  backs  of  the  middle  class- 
es Q)Ourgeoisie),  as  is  only  right  and  fair, 
the  burden  of  this  indemnity  by  means  of  a 
forced  loan.'    In  truth,  the  royal  *  benevo,- 
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lences  *  of  old  times  were  gentle,  indeed, 
when  compared  with  these  modern  expedi- 
ents of  revolutionary  finance. 

Even  Art — which  has  sometimes  been 
claimed  as  the  special  care  of  democracies 
— fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  these  fanatics. 
<  Fellow-citizens,'  said  one  speaker,  *  the  Re- 
public takes  precedence  of  the  Arts.  Des- 
potism has  corrupted  the  great  artists.  Let 
them  bum  the  Louvre  ' — ^the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought — *  with  its  paintings  of  Ru- 
bens and  Michael  Angelo.  The  orator  will 
not  lament  if  only  the  Republic  survives.' 

And  what  is  this  Republic  on  which  they 
dwell  so  fondly,  and  for  which  they  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  that  has  till 
now  lent  dignity  or  virtue  or  grace  to  human 
life  ?  With  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  igno- 
rant and  miserable  beings  to  whom  these 
frantic  appeals  were  made,  with  that  *  couche 
sociale^  which  Gambetta  has  since  to  such 
evil  purpose  invoked,  the  Republic  undoubt- 
edly implied  the  *  Commune,'  and  this  again 
conveyed  a  general  and  happy  idea  of  living 
comfortably  at  the  expense  of  some  one  else. 
In  all  these  discussions  the  Commune,  long 
before  it  came  into  actual  existence,  was  in- 
yoked  and  adored  with  the  same  ignorance 
And  fanaticism  as  a  fetish  is  worshipped  by 
an  African  ravage ;  but  with  the  leading 
spirits  it  had  a  more  distinct  meaning,  and 
occasionally  it  received  at  their  mouths  a 
plainer  definition.  As  we  should  be  unwill- 
ms  to  do  injustice  to  their  intentions,  let  us 
take  their  own  words — and  they  have  the 
true  ring  of  the  revolutionary  levellers  and 
anarchists  of  all  ages : — 

*The  first  Revolution  freed  us  from  the 
aristocracy  of  birth,  and  it  thought  to  free  us 
from  the  Clergy,  but  the  Clergy  has  sprouted 
afresh  like  a  foul  weed,  and  in  place  of  the  old 
aristocracy,  who  at  all  events  were  not  wanting 
in  courage,  we  have  seen  spring  up  the  middle 
class,  who  have  grown  rich  (we  will  not  spoil 
the  delicacy  of  republican  metaphor  by  the 
coarseness  of  an  English  translation),  en  se 
grattant  le  ventre  au  coin  du  feu  '....*  And 
whence  shall  the  Republic  provide  its  ways 
and  means  ?  From  different  sources — first  of 
all  from  the  churches.  She  will  confiscate  the 
goods  of  the  Clergy— of  all  religious  Commu- 
nities—of the  Bonapartists,  and  all  who  may 
fly  die  country.  With  the  produce  of  these 
confiscations  she  will  provide  food  for  the 
people,  she  will  establish  Workmen's  Associa- 
tions, who  will  take  the  place  of  Capitalists,  of 
Comffanies,  and  particularly  of  the  Railway 
Companies,  whose  shareholders,  managers,  and 
other  parasites  will  be  sent  about  their  business ' 
....  As  to  the  owners  of  house  property, 
'  it  has  been  proposed  to  pay  them  one-half  of 
the  rent  which  they  claim,  and  to  allow  them 
to  borrow  a  part  of  the  residue  from  (Jovem- 
ment — ^a  shameless  proposal  for  men  who  have 


made  their  profits  out  of  us  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  We  owe  them  nothing ;  and  if 
they  have  the  audacity  to  insist  on  their  claims, 
the  simplest  course  is  to  send  them  to  the 
gallows.' 

But  if  the  Church  and  every  religions 
community — ^if  corporations  and  individuals 
of  all  kinds,  from  the  wealthy  capitalist 
down  to  the  poor  servant  or  labourer  who 
has  saved  his  50/.  and  invested  it  in  the 
shares  of  some  railway  or  other  company, 
cannot  escape  the  clutches  of  these  obscene 
haipies — ^if  property  is  to  cease,  and  Art  to 
peiish  at  their  Jiaty  can  morality  or  religion 
hope  to  survive  ?  They  make,  indeed,  near- 
ly as  clean  a  sweep  of  this  latter  considera- 
tion as  do  some  of  our  modem  philosophers. 
Here  is  a  case  of  conscience  which  is  'so 
broadly  and  impartially  stated  that  it  roar 
perhaps  recommend  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  these  gentlemen,  and  which  one 
of  their  speakers  puts  to  the  *Club  de  la 
R6volution '  at  Montmartre.  Can  a  youn^ 
man,  it  is  asked,  who  is  a  freethinker  submit 
to  the  marriage  ceremony  in  church  ?  The 
answer  is  in  the  afiSrmative,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  children  of  such  marriage 
shall  not  undergo  the  rite  of  baptism.  Once 
more,  in  a  debate  on  the  election  of  delegates 
the  orator,  in  the  midst  of  loud  applause,  de- 
clared himself  in  favour  of  Rochef ort  because 
he  had  announced  himself  to  be  a  regicide. 

*A  regicide — ^fello^- citizens,'  he  said,  *a 
regicide — well,  if  such  there  be  amongst  us,  1 
for  one  should  not  be  satisfied  with  electing 
him  as  a  delegate.  I  would  make  him  my 
God ;  that  is  to  say,'  he  added,  recollecting  him- 
self, *  if  I  believed  in  a  God,  which  I  do  not' 

It  is  useless  and  shocking  to  pursue  the 
frantic  ravings  of  these  rebels  against  man 
and  God,  who  combine  the  impiety  of  Ti- 
tans with  the  intellectual  stature  of  pygmies ; 
but  also  it  is  not  well  that  they  ^ould  be 
wholly  passed  over.  It  is  only  on  rare  oc- 
casions that  such  a  system  as  sociahion 
speaks  out  Generally  it  is  smothered  in  the 
inarticulate  maunderings  of  brutish  ignorance, 
or  it  is  veiled  under  the  sophisms  of  its  mora 
educated  and  far-seeing  professors ; ,  it  main- 
tains a  cautious  silence,  or  it  equivocates 
away  its  true  nature.  It  is  only  in  thesft 
moments  of  supreme  energy  and  excitemeoi: 
that  it  lays  bare  the  secret  springs  and  thai 
real  object  of  its  being ;  durmg  the  rest  o^ 
its  course  it  shows  itself  only  as  it  wish< 
mankind  to  believe  it  to  be.  Such  a  tim^ 
was  1792,  and  such  again,  after  an  intervj 
of  eighty  years,  was  1871.  In  the  lattei 
there  was  a  childishness  and  a  pettiness  ol 
the  reasoning  element  which  find  no  pi 
in  the  earlier  revolution ;  but  in  its  real  ob» 
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jects  and  ends  the  identity  of  spirit  during 
the  two  periods  is  complete  and  nneqnivocal. 
The  public  crimes  are  as  atrocious  in  inten- 
tion, and  show  no  falling  off  in  the  sensa- 
tional ghastliness  of  the  act  The  Jacobins 
of  1792  and  the  Communists  of  1871  are 
fathers  and  sons  of  the  same  political  family, 
deriving' their  descent  from  the  same  stock, 
aiming  at  substantially  the  same  objects,  and 
pnreuing  much  the  same  means ;  with  per- 
haps this  diflference,  that  if,  as  De  Tocque- 
rille  says,  religion  was  assailed  in  the  first 
revolution  from  envy  of  her  temporal  ad- 
vantages, she  is  now  the  object  of  attack 
from  a  feeling  of  pure  hatred  and  antago- 

In  England  we  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  Jacobinism  as  a  living  power 
capable  of  mischief,  but  recent  events  in 
Paris  have  opened  our  ey^s,  and  after  a  gen- 
eration at  least  of  political  scepticism  we 
b^n  to  understand  the  point  from  which 
such  men  as  Mr.  Burke  regarded  the  French 
Revolution  of  eighty  years  ago,  though  we 
frequently  seem  to  miss  the  true  moral  of 
the  story.  By  one  of  those  general  and 
rough  conclusions  in  which  the  popular  mind 
delights.  Englishmen  are  inclined  to  attri- 
bute the  excesses  of  the  Revolution  to  the 
supposed  abuses  of  the  pre-revolutionary 
period,  and  they  assume  that  they  have  thus 
arrived  at  a  full  and  sufficient  explanation  of 
one  of  the  most  complicated  phenomena  of 
modem  history.  Abuses  doubtless  there 
were,  and  the  apologists  of  revolutionary 
crimes  are  never  weary  of  enlarging  on  them 
—on  obsolete  laws,  on  feudal  oppressions,  on 
the  profligacies  of  the  Regency,  on  the  cyni- 
cal sayings  of  Louis  XV.  And  the  large 
majorrty  of  English  readers,  recognizing  m 
all  this  a  certain  foundation  of  fact,  and  re- 
ceiving Erckmann-Chatrian's  novels  as  if 
they  were  solid  history,  are  quite  content  to 
adopt  such  statements  without  further  in- 
quiry. But  a  truer  view  of  the  history  of 
the  time  is  at  last  gaining  acceptance.  French 
writers  such  as-M.  Leonce  de  Lavergne  have 
had  the  courage  to  face  the  prejudices  of 
their  own  nation,  and  to  show  how  grossly 
the  evils  of  the  old  system  have  been  ex- 
aggerated, how  great  were  the  reforms  of 
the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL, 
how  in  those  reforms  were  contained  the 
germs  and  elements  of  future  good  govern- 
ment, and  how  fatally  they  were  neutralized 
by  the  effects  and  tendencies  of  the  Revo- 
lution. De  Tocqueville  indeed  had  paved 
the  way  for  this  by  showing  us  in  the  ablest 
of  all  his  works  how  the  post-revolution  sys- 
tem of  government  was  but  the  develop- 
ment, sometimes  the  actual  copy  of  the  ear- 
lier administration  of  Richelieu  and  Louis 


XIV. ;  how  the  political  power  of  the  nobles 
had  often  dwindled  into  mere  pecuniary 
privileges ;  how,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  pea- 
sant rebelled,  not  so  much  because  his  lot 
was  a  hard  one  as  because  he  was  already 
a  landowner  in  possession  of  considerable 
rights  which  he  desired  to  enlarge  yet  fur- 
ther ;  and  how  scrupulously  modem  demo- 
cratic administrators  have  cherished  some  of 
the  most  oppressive  of  the  political  engines 
by  which  the  old  absolutist  Governments 
ruled.  To  this  M.  de  Lavergne  has  added  a 
valuable  chapter  of  history  in  his  account  of 
the  Provincial  AssembUes  which,  with  some 
modifications  on  their  original  constitutions, 
were  recalled  into  existence  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVL  It  may  be  truly  said  that  of 
those  who  in  France  have  contributed  most 
to  redress  the  historical  injustice  done  to  the 
Ancien  Regime  none  stands  higher  for  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  fairness^  of  judgment 
than  M.  de  Lavergne.  This  part  of  the 
story  has  yet  to  be  written  in  England,  but 
in  a  little  volume  which  the  present  Lord 
Ormathwaite  has  just  published,  and  wbich 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  the  truer 
and  sounder  view  at  least  is  boldly  asserted. 
Many  years  ago,  amidst  the  storms  of  the 
first  Reform  Bill,  Sir  John  Walsh  won  his 
reputation  by  the  clearness  and  force  with 
which  he  stated  his  opinions.  More  than 
the  life  of  a  single  generation  has  passed, 
and  now  in  advanced  years,  and  with  Parlia- 
mentary honours  worthily  earned,  which  we 
trust  he  may  yet  long  enjoy,  Sir  J.  Walsh, 
as  Lord  Ormathwaite,  writes  upon  subjects 
familiar  to  him  with  a  vigour  and  ease,  and 
yet  with  that  flavour  of  accomplished  grace 
which  particularly  belonged  to  men  of  his 
school  and  time,  and  which  younger  wTiters 
might  with  advantage  imitate.  In  most  of 
Lord  Ormathwaite's  reasoning  we  are  dis- 
posed to  agree,  but  with  all  our  dislike  to 
the  Revolution  and  its  tendencies,  we  doubt 
whether  we  can  attribute  to  it,  without  at 
least  some  qualifying  expressions,  as  exclu- 
sively as  Lord  Ormathwaite  does,  every  evil 
and  misery  under  which  France  now  labours ; 
nor  are  we  prepared  in  our  hatred  of  mob 
rule  to  condone,  still  less  to  suggest  an  indi- 
rect praise,  as  we  think  he  does,  to  the  first 
Napoleon.  Napoleon  was  to  France — terri- 
fied by  the  excesses  of  the  Jacobins — as  his 
nephew  after  him,  the  preserver  of  Society, 
and  the  slayer  of  the  Dragon  of  which  he 
was  bom.  But  he  was  the  real  child  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  genius  which  he  dis- 
played in  every  turn  of  his  marvellous  career 
cannot  blind  us  to  the  selfishness,  baseness, 
and  craelty  of  his  whole  nature.  The  cha- 
racter which  M.'Lanfrey  has  so  vividly  drawn 
of  him,  coloured  though  it  be  with  an  al-* 
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most  unreasoning  detestation,  and  forming 
one  of  the  heaviest  historical  indictments 
ever  presented  in  modern  times  against  an 
individual,  is  perhaps,  when  all  things  are 
considered,  scarcely  too  severe.  So  too  of 
the  Revolution ; — ^it  produced  a  harvest  of 
atrocities  and  calamities;  but  they  are  ill 
read  in  French  history  who  believe  these  to 
be  the  exclusive  product  of  the  years  1792-3. 
From  early  to  late  times  the  French 
people  have,  under  the  pressure  of  public 
excitement,  shovm  the  same  charactenstics ; 
the  famous  sarcasm  of  their  own  greatest 
writer  will  never  be  forgotten,  because  it 
faithfully  represents  their  strangely  com- 
pounded nature ;  and  the  6meutes,  the  bar- 
ricades, the  massacres,  and  the  cold-blooded 
cruelties  of  1Y92-8  can  find  a  parallel  even 
dovm  to  veiT  minute  details  in  the  earlier 
wars  of  the  Fronde  and  League.  For  more 
than  two  centuries  the  French  people  have 
rarely  deserved  well  of  their  rulers,  as  in 
turn  their  rulers  have  rarely  commanded 
their  loyalty;  and  of  the  many  kings  of 
France — and  not  a  few  were  able  and  bril- 
liant— ^none  perhaps  is  remembered  at  the 
present  day  with  sympathy  or  affection  ex- 
cept Henry  IV. 

Lord  Ormathwaite  more  than  once  insists 
that  the  first  mistakes  of  the  States-General 
led  to  all  the  subsequent  miseries  of  the 
Revolution,  and  that  these  errors  are  in  their 
effects  still  destroying  liberty,  and  order,  and 
civilisation  in  Europe ;  and  he  confirms  that 
charge  by  quoting  the  well-knovni  saying  of 
Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  that  Necker  was 
responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  the  Revolution 
when  he  consented  to  the  double  vote  of  the 
Tiers-Etat,  It  was  characteristic  of  this 
great  genius  to  condense  into  epigrammatic, 
but  not  very  accurate,  sayings  the  thought  of 
the  moment,  especially  when  by  this  process 
he  could  relieve  himself  of  blame  by  trans- 
ferring it  to  another.  Doubtless  the  double 
vote — which,  by  the  way,  was  a  favourite 
expedient  with  Necker,  who,  having  found 
a  precedent  for  it  in  Languedoc,  introduced 
it,  in  the  face  of  some  remonstrance  and  op- 
position, about  ten  years  previous  to  the 
Kevolution,  into  the  constitution  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Assemblies  which  he  persuaded  Louis 
XVI.  to  establish — was  a  grievous  mistake, 
as  was  also  the  indiscriminate  abolition  of 
all  feudal  rights,  the  confiscation  of  Church 
property,  the  reduction  to  a  cypher  of  all 
monarchical  power;  but  perhaps  none  of 
these  mistakes  and  crimes,  nor  even  all  of 
them  combined,  need  have  been  absolutely 
fatal  to  a  nation  which  was  sound  at  heart 
Each  and  all,  separately  or  collectively,  may 
be  matched  by  mistakes  as  serious,  excesses 
as  violent,  in  our  own  great  Rebellion,  and 


yet  because  the  nation  was  sound  and  the 
nigher  class  fit  to  govern,  in  the  words  of 
South,  <  the  breaches  were  healed,  the  mala- 
dies cured,  and  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding 
nation  were  in  time  bound  iu>.'  The  truth 
is,  that  every  institution  in  France  was  in- 
wardly decaying  from  the  influence  of  that 
overshadowing  centralisation,  which  the 
wisest  of  their  statesmen  knew  and  deplored, 
but  which  they  seemed  powerless  to  counter- 
act. There  was  occasional  abuse  of  privi- 
lege, there  was  frequent  distress  in  many 
parts  and  great  discontent,  there  was  a  real 
want  of  money  and  an  unequal,  uncertain, 
and  sometimes  a  crushing  weight  of  taxation. 
Above  all,  there  was  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  sullen  and  unreasoning  distrust 
of  every  improvement,  however  obvious  its 
merits,  however  clear  the  good  faith  of  its 
authors,  which  makes  reform  hopeless  and 
even  dangerous.  On  the  establishment  of 
the  Provincial  Assembly  of  Orleans  a  labour- 
er exclaimed,*  *  Encore  des  mangeries :'  and 
in  a  Report  of  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  Berri,  a  few  years  earlier,  it  is  said, 
*  Le  peuple  n'imagine  jamais  qu'aucune  ope- 
ration ait  pour  hAi  son  soulagement ;  il  croit 
toujours  que  ce  n'est  qu'un  moyen  d'aug- 
menter  I'lmpOt'f  Melancholy  conclusion, 
unhappy  state,  where  every  effort  for  public 
good  is  received  with  suspicion  and  is  neu- 
tralized before  it  is  half  accomplished — a 
prave  lesson  to  rulers  not  to  defer  an  act  of 
justice,  and  to  the  ruled  that  in  their  churl- 
ish distrust  they  are  often  rejecting  their 
own  happiness.  But  must  we  then  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Revolution  was  one 
of  those  necessary  and  fatal  events  which  no 
conscientious  labour  and  self-sacrifice  could 
have  averted  f  Was  the  coiyuption  so  deep- 
ly seated  that  under  the  rule  of  one  of  the 
kindliest  and  most  constitutionally-minded 
kings  no  temperate  and  prudent  legislation 
coTud  be  of  avail  ?  Necker's  earlier  attempts 
at  reform  during  his  first  ministry,  and  the 
opposition  by  which  he  was  thwarted,  cer- 
tainly prove  how  difficult  it  was  in  the  then 
state  of  France  to  create  a  healthy  system  in 
which  the  Crown  and  the  three  Estates 
might  be  fairly  balanced  for  the  purposes 
of  practical  government ;  but  the  old  pro- 
vincial and  local  liberties,  which  under  any 
new  and  better  system  must  have  been  made 
the  basis  of  all  lasting  improvements,  were 
not  irrecoverably  dead,  tiiough  they  had 
been  so  long  overlaid  by  the  corrupt  and 
tyrannical  centralization  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and 
although  the  temper  of  the  people,  soured 
by  past  misery,  was  bad,  there  was  no  lack 
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of  ability,  and  character,  and  -willingness 
amongst  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  conn- 
tiy  districts  to  redeem  by  personal  exertion 
the  evil  days  on  which  they  had  fallen. 

Id  the  remarkable  list  of  the  Provincial 
Assemblies  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
tkn  to  trace  the  long  list  of  distingnished 
names  amongst  their  members,  and  to  ob- 
serve not  only  the  awakening  of  political  in- 
telligence in  all  public  objects,  but  the  readi- 
ness of  the  privileged  orders  to  make  the 
personal  sacnfice  of  every  interest  which 
could  interfere  with  those  objects.  So  far, 
indeed,  from  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  nobles  to  part  with  those  rights  or  ex- 
emptions which  were  inconsistent  with  the 
wants  of  the  people,  there  was  perhaps  rather 
too  much  than  too  little  tendency  to  conces- 
sion^ as  was  afterwards  shown  upon  a  larger 
scale  on  the  famous  night  of  the  4th  of 
August;  when,  with  the  impulsiveness  of 
Frenchmen,  the  almost  immemorial  tenures 
and  privileges  of  centuries  were  swept  away 
St  a  single  sitting.  To  a  certain  extent  the 
records  of  these  assemblies  are  curiously 
illustrative  of  the  false  liberalism  which 
seems  to  have  pervaded  the  political,  or,  with 
more  truth  it  may  be  said  the  social,  atmo- 
sphere of  the  age.  Sometimes  they  commute 
tn  obnoxious  nght,  sometimes  they  renounce 
it,  sometimes  they  voluntarily  undertake  the 
exclusive  burden  of  a  money  contribution 
for  the  discharge  of  provincial  liabilities  or 
the  construction  of  public  works,*  as  if, 
says  ^f.  Leonce  de  Lavergne,  *  the  privileged 
classes  sought  to  make  men  forget  their  im- 
munities and  exemptions  before  they  wholly 
shandoned  them.'  Occasionally,  too,  carried 
away  by  the  pseudo-philosophical  spirit  then 
m  vogue,  the  greatest  men  in  the  country 
gave  themselves  up  to  what  is  now  called 
^e  <  enthusiasm  of  humanity,'  and  adopted 
language  of  a  dangerously  vague  character, 
either  advocating  a  *  fraternal  participation 
|n  public  burdens,'  or  professing  to  recognize 
in  particular  persons  the  marks  of  *  true 
litizens  and  zealous  patriots.'!  Words  are 
tften  representative  of  the  deeper  passions 
Bid  instincts  of  a  community,  and  so  in  the 
^nary  conversation  and  nomenclature 
rf  the  day,  coming  events  were  already 
casting  their  shadows  before  them.  La 
P'ayette  was  talking  republicanism  to  an  ap- 
>lauding  court  circle;  the  Parliament  of 
Woble,  comprising  as  it  did  men  of  the 
highest  rank  and  oldest  family,  was  formally 
leclaring  that  the  *  rights  of  man  had  their 
origin  in  nature  alone,  and  were  independent 
i  all  human  contract  fl  the  clergy  inaugu- 

*  'ABsemb.  Prov.',  pp.  54, 179,  266. 
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rated  the  new  doctrines,  of  whicK  they  were 
destined  to  be  the  first  victims,  by  describing 
themselves  on  one  occasion  as  *  led  by  the 
torch  of  reason  to  enrol  themselves  among 
their  brethren  and  fellow-citizens;'*  whilst 
the  ship  on  board  of  which  Louis  XVI.  but 
two  years  previous  to  the  revolution  visited, 
amidst  the  salvoes  of  artillery  and  the  cheers 
of  his  people,  the  great  breakwater  at  Cher- 
bourg, bore  the  ominous  name  of  'Pat- 
riot'! 

In  recent  times  France  has  worn  the  as- 
pect of  a  united  and  homogeneous  country, 
and  the  Republic  of  1848,  when  it  described 
itself  as  one  and  indivisible,  appealed  strong- 
ly to  the  popular  feeling.  But  formerly  it 
was  very  diflferent  Before  the  Revolution 
France  was  composed  of  provinces,  which 
had  at  various  times  been  annexed  by  mar- 
riage, by  treaty,  or  by  force  of  arms,  and 
which,  with  their  several  parliaments  an4 
courts  of  justice — all  possessed  of  separate 
customs,  and  interpreting  laws  according  to 
their  separate  systems — were,  as  regards 
each  other,  in '^ the  position  of  independent 
states,  rather  than  members  of  a  common 
and  homogeneous  nation.  During  the  mid- 
dle ages  almost  all  these  provinces  were  pos- 
sessed of  assemblies  with  powers  of  local 
taxation.  If  the  districts  over  which  these 
bodies  had  jurisdiction  were  various  and  ill- 
compacted,  the  assemblies  were  equally  dis- 
cordant in  their  composition  and  rights,  and 
were  convened  at  irregular  periods,  as  the 
caprice  of  the  existing  minister  dictated. 
By  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  most,  or  all  of 
them,  had  ceased  to  have  any  substantive 
existence :  the  centralising  system  of  Louis 
XIV.  had  crushed  and  welded  them  into  a 
certain  unity  of  ideas,  and  the  Intendants, 
whose  official  tyranny  was  often  as  great  as 
their  power  was  uncontrolled,  effectively 
prevented  them  from  regaining  their  ancient 
rights.  It  is  to  Necker  during  his  first  min- 
istry that  the  credit  of  their  revival  is  due. 
By  his  advice  four  pi'ovincial  assemblies 
were  established,  and,  in  spite  of  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  parliaments,  and  the  occasional 
opposition  of  the  Intendants,  Calonne  and 
Bnenne  were  a  few  years  later  on  the  eve  of 
the  Revolution  (but  then  too  late  to  be  of 
any  practical  avail)  compelled  to  follow  his 
policy,  and  to  recommend  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  very  large  number.  In  composi- 
tion they  were  substantially  the  same,  com- 
bining for  deliberation  and  executive  pur- 
poses the  three  orders — Nobles,  Clergy,  and 
Tiers-Etat — but  the  principle  on  which  their 
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members  usually  voted  bad  a  singalarly  un- 
fortunate influence  upon  tbe  early  stages  of 
the  Revolution.  Wbilst  generally  only  balf 
of  the  representation  was  assigned  to  tbe 
nobles  and  clergy,  tbe  other  half  was  allotted 
to  the  Tlers-Etat ;  thus  ginng  to  that  class 
a  practical  preponderance  in  all  disputed 
questions.  In  some  cases  there  was  remon- 
strance on  tbe  part  of  tbe  nobles ;  but  the 
dangerous  nature  of  tbe  principle  was  not 
yet  recognised,  and  Necker  was,  unfortunate- 
ly, strongly  biassed  in  its  favour.  Necker  was 
an  able  and  an  honest  minister ;  but,  when 
he  agreed  to  this  double  vote  of  the  Tiers- 
Etat,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  a  mea- 
sure whicb  might  not  be  dangerous  to  a 
limited  assembly  of  local  representatives 
and  nominees  in  a  distant  province,  was  no 
safe  precedent  for  the  large  and  all-powerful 
States-General,  meeting  in  the  turbulent 
capital  of  France  at  a  time  of  extraordinary 
national  excitement.  One  of  the  principal 
lessons  which  the  errors  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  teacb  is  tbe  danger  of  confiding 
an  unlimited  revision  of  flie  fundamental 
laws  of  an  old  and  complicated  society  to  a 
numerous  and  democratic  assembly,  and  the 
fatal  facility  with  whicb  each  act  of  down- 
ward legislation  begets  another  of  a  yet 
more  mischievous  kind.  It  is  prudent  states- 
manship to  hedge  in  the  divinity  of  old  states 
with  jealous  restrictions,  and — if  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  classical  custom,  to  insist  upon 
the  innovator  proposing  his  innovation  with 
a  halter  round  bis  neck — ^to  make  change  at 
least  a  matter  of  time  and  reflection. 

It  is  remarkable  to  trace  in  the  records  of 
these  assemblies  tbe  nature  and  amount  of 
practical  work  which  was  done,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  zeal  shown  by  the  members.  The 
noblest  and  most  historical  names  in  France 
are  to  be  found  amongst  them,  and  Arthur 
Young  has  left  a  grapluc  account  of  some  of 
the  great  country  bouses  whose  owners  were 
throwing  themselves  into  the  work  of  local 
reform  with  a  heartiness  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  brighter  future  for  France  than  it 
Las  ever  been  her  lot  to  archieve.  By  the 
side  of  Montmorency,  Noailles,  Mouchy, 
LiiUKiourt,  Talleyrand^  Saint-Pol,  Clermont- 
Tonnerre,  Valentinois,  were  the  country 
gentry,  the  *nouveaux  ennoblis,'  the  lawyers, 
and  even  men  of  the  humblest  birth  and 
station,  small  farmers,  *  labourers;'  whilst 
between  them  all,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
there  was  a  singular  accord  in  feeling  and 
action.  The  same  admirable  eye-witness 
bears  tribute,  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
present,  to  the  independent  and  manly  yet 
modest  bearing  of  the  French  farmers  when 
thus  brought  into  relations  with  the  great 
proprietors.     It  would  be  well  for  France  if 


as  much  could  now  be  said  in  regard  to  tbe 
intercourse  of  these  classes. 

The  work  to  whicb  these  bodies  devoted 
themselves  with  so  much  energy  comprised 
such  business  as  would  in  this  country  be 
transacted  by  Courts  of  Quarter  Sessions, 
by  Boards  of  Guardians,  by  Highway  aad 
Improvement  Boards  and  by  Vestries,  wbilst 
it  covered  a  very  large  field  of  rural  legisla- 
tion, ranging  from  small  to  sometimes  very 
large  subjects.  The  assemblies  applied  them- 
selves to  the  reform  of  hospitals,  tiie  sappres- 
sion  of  mendicity,  the  making  of  roads — 
then  one  of  the  chief  wants  of  France — 
the  drainage  of  waste  land,  tbe  canalisation 
of  rivers,  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  the  re- 
duction of  tbe  price  of  salt.  They  carried 
their  labours  into  the  formation  of  agricul- 
turisJ  associations,  the  breeding  and  improve- 
ment of  stock,  the  distribution  of  cattle 
amongst  the  poorer  farmers,  the  creation  of 
benefit  societies  against  loss  of  crops.  In 
some  cases  they  rose  into  a  higher  sphere  of 
administration.  They  addressed  themselves 
to  secure  the  uniformity  of  weigbta  and 
measures,  and  to  obtain  a  cadastral  survey 
of  parts  of  the  country.  Of  many  of  tbe 
reforms,  for  which  the  Constituent  Assembly 
has  falsely  obtained  tbe  credit,  either  tbe 
Provincial  Assemblies  or  the  King  were  tbe 
real  authors.  Civil  rights  bad  been  long 
since  accorded  to  tbe  Protestant  population 
— the  Prime-ministership  of  Necker  is  in 
fact  a  remarkable  proof  and  illustration  of  the 
change  of  feeling  on  this  subject — ^the  sup- 
pression or  commutation  of  the  Corvee,  upon 
the  abuses  of  which  liberal  writers  are  never 
weary  of  enlarging,  as  if  it  had  remained  in 
full  force  down  to  the  very  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  bad  been  efiected  in  many,  if 
not  in  most  parts.  The  subdivision  of  the 
country  into  departments  and  arrondisse- 
ments,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
•been  tbe  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
already  existed  for  administrative  purposes, 
and  even  the  free  circulation  and  export  of 
com  voluntarily  conceded  by  Louis  XVL 
had  encouraged  one  at  least  of  the  provin- 
cial assemblies  in  the  north  to  ask  for  a  freer 
and  more  unrestricted  commercial  intercourse 
with  England.  But  the  Revolution  tore  up 
by  tbe  roots  these  really  liberal  ideas — ^tbe 
earnest  of  future  international  harmony — 
converted  France  and  England  into  d^dly 
enemies  for  the  next  two  generations,  and 
even  now,  in  1873,  like  some  ill-omened 
ghost  of  the  past,  interposes  tbe  dead  band 
of  its  veto  upon  the  moderate  and  reason- 
able provisions  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 

Lord  Ormathwaite  says,  and  in  so  saying 
he  implies  a  regret,  that  tbe  sde  attempt  in 
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France  to  copy  our  English  Constitution  was 
the  Charter  promulgated  by  Louis  XYIII. 
in  1814-16,  and  he  attributes  the  failure  of 
that  effort  to  the  old  Revolution.   But  would 
the  failure  of  such  a  Constitution  framed 
upon  a  supposed  English  model  be  really  a 
matter  of  regret  ?    We  have  had  the  doubt- 
ful credit  of  planting  Constitutions  in  Bel- 
gium and  Greece,  in- Spain  and  Portugal, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium,  is  there 
anything  in  the  manufacture  of  these  politi- 
cal playthings  upon  which  we  can  look  back 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  or  which  can  en- 
courage us  to  the  repetition  of  such  a  poUcy 
if  it  were  possible  ?    Or,  again,  is  it-  clear, 
if  these  Constitutions  have  signally  failed 
elsewhere,  that  their  failure  in  France  is  ex- 
clusively attributable  to  the    Revolution  ? 
May  it  not  be,  though  it  is  a  doctrine  seem- 
ingly hard  of  acceptance  by   Englishmen, 
that  this  strangely  balanced  government  of 
ours,  the  slow  product  of  many  generations 
and  circumstances,  is  a  plant  of  purely  na- 
tive growth  which  cannot  safely  be  removed 
across  the  seas  ?    The  reign  of  Louis  XVL 
was    doubtless    a    critical    pe^od    in    the 
history  of  the  nation,  when  old  and  new 
civilizations    were  brought    face   to    face, 
and      when,     if     ever,     the    Constitution 
might  have  received  under  a  government 
that   was   at  once    Hberal    and  firm   that 
mixed  and  balanced  character  which  Lord 
Orraathwaite  thinks  to  have  been  within 
reach.     It  is  hard  now  to  determine  what 
might,   and  what  might  not,   have  been. 
Tlmt  there  were  the  best  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  King,  and  of  a  large  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  is  certain ;  that  9iere  was  de- 
liberative and  administrative  ability  is  equal- 
ly certain,  and  that  the  abuses  which  existed 
were,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  process  of 
correction,  and  with  time  admitted  of  com- 
plete removal  is  also  clear :  and  yet,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  we  hold  that  a  Constitu- 
tion which  could  in  any  real  sense  be  said 
to  resemble  our  English  system  of  govern- 
ment was  more  than  unlikely,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  the  obstacle  lay  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  French  character.    What  the  French- 
man now  is  he  substantially  was  a  hundred 
years  ago ;  and  though  each  political  revo- 
lution, through  which   France  has  passed, 
has  doubtless  impaired  her  capacity  for  con- 
stitutional government,  she  was  almost  as 
ill-fitted  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  pass  from  the  iron-bound  and  bureaucratic 
centralisation  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  compara- 
tively free  atmosphere  of  an  English  Consti- 
tution as  she  appears  to  be  now  incapable  of 
an  intelligent  and  balanced  self-government. 
Since  the  Revolution,  indeed,  France  has 
had  many  opportunities  of  establishing  such 


a  system,  had  she  possessed  the  natural  genius 
for  the  work;  but  with  the  most  brilliant 
gifts  of  intellect  there  is,  both  above  and 
below,  a  fatal  incapacity  for  the  common 
business  of  every-day  self-government.  The 
natural  leaders  of  the  country  cannot  rule ; 
the  people  can  neither  submit  to  authority 
nor  govern  themselves.  Bourbons,  Orleanists, 
Constitutionalists,  Republicans,  equally  forget 
nothing  and  learn  nothing.  The  nation  is  as 
one  man  in  this.  Louis  XVIIL,  an  excep- 
tion to  his  race  and  dynasty,  alone  had  the  tact 
of  *  reigning  and  governing,'  and  he  alone 
handed  down  his  sceptre  to  his  successor. 
Charles  X.  fell  by  his  own  act  alone,  the 
rash  incompetent  policy  of  a  man  who 
staked  everything  on  an  extreme  hazard, 
and  omitted  every  precaution  which  could 
ensure  success,  Louis  Philippe  seemed,  of 
all  European  monarchs,  the  safest  on  his 
throne,  and  so  little  was  there  a  real  neces- 
sity for  his  fall  that  his  abdication  surprised 
his  enemies  even  more  than  his  fnends. 
The  Republic,  indeed,  which  filled  up  the 
short  interregnum  was  obviously  foredoomed, 
but  the  second  Empire  might  have  stood  to 
this  hour  but  for  the  incredible  folly  of  its 
guardians.  It  tampered  with  liberal  and  con- 
stitutional principles  which,  whether  good 
or  bad  in  themselves,  were  inconsistent  with 
the  very  being  of  Csesarism,  and  in  the 
midst  of  Republican  and  Socialist  warnings 
it  rushed  into  a  great  war  for  which  it  was 
wholly  unprepared.  In  fact,  with  every  op- 
portunity for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
system  of  government  so  far  as  France  and 
Frenchmen  admitted  of  it,  rulers  and  ruled, 
like  children  who  tear  up  a  plant  that  is 
taking  root  to  satisfy  themselves  of  its 
growth,  have  in  a  fitful  impatience  of  re- 
straint repeatedly  thrown  over  the  whole 
system  of  government  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  first  difficulties  seemed  to  be  over- 
come. 

But  whilst  French  character  is  such  as  we 
have  described,  it  is  fair  to  add  that  that 
character  has  been  largely  affected  by  the 
infiuences  of  the  great  Revolution.  It  has 
confirmed  their  former  dispositions ;  it  is  the 
point  for  departure  of  modem  French  his- 
tory ;  above  all  it  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  as 
yet  unexhausted  Drama  which  she  presents 
to  Europe.  Each  act  in  turn  has  seemed  to 
its  contemporaries  the  termination  of  the 
tragedy,  but  each  termination  has  only 
opened  a  fresh  Iliad  of  national  trouble 
and  distress.  The  end  of  the  first  Empire, 
the  exile  of  the  oHer,  the  fall  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  the  overthrow  of 
the  second  Empire  have  successively  marked 
the  great  stages  along  the  highway  of  na- 
tions ;  but  as  we  look  back  upon  the  whole 
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we  can  mark  the  logical  and  necessary 
sequence  of  events.  What  other  nation  has 
gone  through  sach  great  and  varied  misfor- 
tunes and  lived?  Such  torrents  of  hlood- 
shed,  such  internal  strife,  such  national 
reverses,  such  loss  of  wealth,  credit,  fame 
— all  sacrificed  as  in  some  Greek  tragedy 
to  the  inevitable  At6  of  her  original  cnme  I 
Europe  is  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  this 
in  the  dazzle  of  her  splendid  genius  and  the 
marvellous  elasticity  of  the  national  character 
which  gathers  courage  from  defeat,  and,  like 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  blooms  brightest  in 
the  depth  of  winter;  and  therefore  those 
writers  render  a  useful  service  who  recall  us 
to  the  common  sense  of  facts,  and  bring 
forcibly  before  our  mind  that  vicious  circle 
of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  Csesarism,  and  foreign 
war  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Revolution 
that  eighty  years  ago  broke  up  her  institu- 
tions and  gave  her  nothing  in  their  place. 

'GrsBcia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit' 
France  broken,  defeated,  at  the  mercy  of 
a  foreign  enemy,  still  claims  to  lead  the 
opinion  of  Europe ;  and  unfortunately  with 
too  much  truth.  The  Encyclopedists,  who 
were  the  fathers  of  the  Revolution,  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  religious  and  political  scepti- 
cism in  its  widest  sense,  and  though  Grermany 
now  disputes  the  palm  of  learned  imbelief, 
France  still  remains  the  recognised  head  of 
that  mental  activity  which  declines  to  be 
bound  by  any  conditions  other  than  those 
which  natural  science  can  assign.  Eighty 
years  ago  such  views  were  the  monopoly  of 
the  educated  classes,  now  they  have  descended 
to  the  artisan,  and,  in  a  less  measure,  to  the 
peasant  The  former  is  generally  a  dis- 
believer in  all  claims  of  authority,  whether 
divine  or  human;  the  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  taught  to  regard  the  Revolu- 
tion as  the  starting-point  and  cause  of  what- 
ever happiness  he  enjoys,  is  so  far  a  religious 
being  that  he  is  under  the  influence  of  his 
priest  So,  too,  his  political  doctrines  are 
governed  by  a  wholesome  dread  of  diminish- 
ing, and  an  equally  strong  desire  of  enlarging, 
his  own  plot  of  land ;  though,  unfortunately, 
the  conservative  influence  of  the  first  feeling 
is  subordinated  to  the  liberal  tendencies  of 
the  latter  instinct  The  French  peasant,  as 
we  know  him,  with  his  small  holding  deeply 
mortgaged,  his  miserable  homestead  and  his 
wretched  system  of  cultivation,  was  made 
by  the  Revolution,  and  he  is  frequently 
quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  conservatism 
which  is  the  result  of  small  landed  proprie- 
torship. We  must  own  to  a  considerable 
doubt  on  the  nature  and  value  of  the  French 
peasants  conservatism.  It  applies  indeed 
to  the  retention  of  his  own,  but  it  is  a  small 
safeguard  for  his  neighbour's  property.     In 


1848,  when  France  was  heaving  with  politi- 
cal change,  and  the  wildest  illusions  were 
afloat,  M.  de  Montalembert  received  a  visit 
from  one  of  his  small  peasant  neighbours, 
who  gravely  informed  him  of  a  scheme  in 
contemplation  by  his  class  for  the  appro- 
priation and  partition  of  all  larger  properties, 
and  requested  M.  de  Montalembert's  good 
offices  in  making  over  to  him  as  considerable 
a  proportion  of  his  estate  as  the  conditions 
of  the  proposed  division  would  allow.  It  is 
a  question,  indeed,  if  there  exists  a  more 
narrow-minded,  ignorant,  and,  as  the  late 
war  shows,  a  more  unpatriotic  being  than 
the  Jacques-Bonhomme  whom  French  wri- 
ters are  never  weary  of  praising,  and  to 
whom  Englishmen  strangely  enough  point 
as  a  model  of  the  homely  and  conservative 
virtues.  Nowhere,  probably,  has  France 
more  severely  felt  the  effects  of  the  Revolu- 
tion than  in  her  rural  districts,  both  in  the 
dwarfed  and  denaturalized  character  of  the 
peasant  and  in  the  starved  and  attenuated 
condition  of  her  agriculture. 

But  it  has  been  the  boast  of  France  to 
lead  public  opinion,  and,  in  fact,  till  the 
late  war,  in ''all  questions  affecting  Conti- 
nental policy  she  was  the  foremost  of  the 
great  Powers.  For  a  long  time  she  occu- 
pied that  place  in  the  estimation  of  Europe, 
Eartly  by  her  own  restless  activity,  partly 
y  the  ability  of  her  rulers,  partly  by  the 
jealousies  and  inaction  of  other  States. 
The  divisions  of  Germany,  the  reduction 
of  Italy  to  a  geographicaJ  expression,  the 
habitual  slowness  of  Austria,  the  cautious 
policy  of  Russia,  and  the  gradual  withdrawal 
of  England  from  political  intervention  into 
a  commercial  and  domestic  sphere,  com- 
bined to  favour  French  pretensions.  Un- 
der Louis  Philippe  she  had  become  the  re- 
feree of  European  differences,  under  Louis 
Napoleon  she  was  the  arbiter,  and  whatever 
power  she  had  lost  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  century  she  seemed  to  have  regained 
in  arms,  in  statesmanship,  and  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  her  domestic  administration  about 
the  period  of  the  Crimean  War.  What 
wonder  if  smaller  and  greater  States  alike 
looked  to  her  to  set  their  tone  and  fashion ; 
what  wonder  if  each  political  disturbance 
in  Paris  communicated  itself,  like  the  shock 
of  an  electric  battery,  to  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope? In  1830  Holland  felt  the  bitter 
effects  of  the  Bourbon  downfall.  In  1 848 
not  only  Holland  but  all  Europe  shook  to 
its  centre,  and  thrones  crumbled  into  dust 
when  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  expelled. 
In  England  indeed,  thanks  to  that  silver 
streak  of  sea  which  has  been  said  to  divide 
us  from  the  Continent,  we  have  in  a  great 
measure  been  removed  from  its  troubles. 
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There  are  those  who  view  with  aversion  each 
barrier  which  separates  ns  from  our  neigh- 
bours across  the  water,  and  who  desire  to 
cultivate  to  the  utmost  a  cosmopolitan  com- 
ity of  unrestricted  intercourse.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  whose  eyes  England  and 
English  interests  stand  immea8urM)ly  above 
all  other  considerations — who  believe  that, 
in  spite  of  some  drawbacks,  English  insula- 
tion has  been  the  source  of  public  virtues 
and  blessings — rather  accept  the  restriction 
with  gratitude  as  a  happy  provision  of  na- 
ture, which  in  an  age  of  universal  amalga- 
mation tends  to  guard  the  sanctity  of  our 
national  habits,  and  in  some  degree  main- 
tains our  individuality  of  character. 

But  though  this  seclusion  from  foreign 
iuflaences  still  exists,  as  it  formerly  existed 
in  a  yet  greater  degree,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
we  have  never  wholly  escaped  the  effects  of 
Continental  disturbance.  The  shock  may  be 
broken  in  its  force  and  may  reach  us  after  a 
longer  interval  of  time ;  but  for  many  gene- 
rations there  has  never  been  a  storm  in 
France  of  which  the  waves  have  not  ultimately 
beaten  upon  our  shores.  The  consequences 
of  course  have  varied  with  the  circumstances 
and  the  existing  temper  of  the  country.  In 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  French  Revolution 
the  obvious  existence  of  abuses  and  the 
comparative  moderation  of  its  leaders  blind- 
ed many  to  the  dangers  which  were  veiled 
under  tiiose  specious  professions,  and  led 
captive  even  the  masculine  and  really  patri- 
otic understanding  of  Mr.  Fox.  Fortunate- 
ly the  spell  was  of  short  endurance,  and 
tJie  true  nature  of  the  monster  showed  it- 
self through  the  thin  di^uise  of  high-flown 
rhetoric.  Disgust  and  horror  succeeded  in 
the  English  mind,  and  the  final  effect  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  to  place  Mr. 
Pitt  and  tl\e  Country  Party  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  real  national  feeling  in  un- 
shaken power  for  many  years.  But  when 
the  next  French  Revolution  came  it  found 
English  feeling  under  very  different  condi- 
tions. A  long  period  of  internal  and  exter- 
nal repose  had  supervened,  the  warnings  of 
the  Revolution  had  become  matters  of  his- 
tory, the  governing  body  in  the  State  was 
divided,  and  our  rulers  were  slow  to  per- 
ceive the  social  and  political  changes  which 
had  crept  over  the  country  and  called  for 
corresponding  alterations  in  domestic  legis- 
lation. There  had  been  financial  difficulty 
and  social  distress,  whilst  elements  of  dis- 
content, fostered  by  demagogues  of  more 
than  usual  ability  and  scattered  freely 
through  the  country,  were  ready  for  the  spark 
of  any  unredressed  grievance. 

When,  therefore,  Charles  X  fell,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  set  aside  by  violent  means  the 


Constitution,  as  indefensible  as  it  was  fool- 
ishly planned  and  weakly  executed,  he  not 
only  drew  down  with  him  the  elder  branch 
of  his  own  Dynasty,  but  he  inflicted  a  heavy 
blow  on  the  principle  of  high  monarchical 
government  to  which  men  were  accustomed, 
and  he  gave  an  impulse  to  the  hberalism  and 
the  craving  for  change  that  were  seething  in 
our  great  manufacturing  towns.  In  fliat 
self-same  year  Sir  Henry  Pamell  carried  his 
famous  resolution  on  financial  reform,  and 
in  less  than  two  years  the  Reform  Bill  had 
passed,  under  the  threats  of  force  and  the 
dictation  of  mobs.  But  when  once  this  great 
change  was  effected,  the  habitual  moderation 
of  English  politicians  came  to  our  rescue, 
for  the  best  traditions  of  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment were  still  strong  ;  the  victonous 
party  were  led  by  men  who  were  alive  to 
the  danger  of  carrying  their  victory  too  far, 
and  the  vanquished  were  under  the  guidance 
of  leaders^who  were  wiser  in  defeat  than 
they  had  been  in  power.  The  country  had 
time  to  recover  her  balance  and  to  learn  by 
practical  experience  that  whatever  was  for 
her  real  and  settled  interest  was  within  easy 
reach  by  constitutional  means.  Simultane- 
ously the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  all  classes, 
but  especially  of  that  in  which  the  main 
power  now  resided,  received  an  enormous 
mipulse,  the  Sovereign  was  at  the  height  of 
a  well-earned  popularity,  and  when  the  next 
great  storm  broke,  England  was  comparative- 
ly prepared.  It  began  as  usual  in  France, 
and  thence  gathering  a  deadly  strength,  it 
fell  upon  Europe  with  the  force  and  sudden- 
ness of  an  avalanche.  The  Courts  of  Italy 
and  Germany  vanished  for  the  moment ; 
Austria  saw  Hungary  in  open  revolt,  Berlin 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  Rossi  was 
stabbed  on  the  steps  of  the  Quirinal,  Count 
Latour  was  murdered  in  the  streets  of  Vien- 
na, almost  every  throne  was  emptied  of  its 
lawful  occupant,  and  the  Pope  was  a  fugitive 
from  the  Vatican  in  the  livery  of  a  lacquey. 
Of  all  the  great  Powers  Russia  and  England 
alone  rode  out  the  storm  unharmed — Russia 
under  the  iron  guidance  of  Nicholas,  England 
through  the  soundness  of  her  Constitution 
and  the  temper  of  her  people.  But  she  was 
not  untried  ;  the  elements  of  revolution 
were  in  and  about  her,  and  but  for  the  firm- 
ness of  the  Government  and  the  prudent 
alarm  which  all  propertied  classes  felt,  the 
10th  of  April  could  hardly  have  passed  over 
without  bloodshed. 

From  that  time  may  be  traced  a  fresh 
change.  The  tide  of  popular  alarm  in  Eng- 
land began  once  more  to  ebb,  under  the 
soothing  spell  of  prosperity  and  a  rapidly 
growing  trade.  The  influences  of  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  and 
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of  the  International  Exhibition  of  1851, 
which  seemed  a  guarantee  of  universal  peace, 
contributed  to  lull  apprehension  to  sleep,  and 
to  make  men  look  with  a  more  lenient  eye 
upon  republicanism  as  merely  one  form  of 
foreign  liberalism.  Even  the  wars  in  Russia, 
Italy,  and  Austria,  did  not  affect  the  general 
current  of  opinion  :  they  were  too  snort  in 
duration,  and  they  affected  us  as  a  nation 
too  little. 

The  first  marked  revulsion  of  feeling  in 
England  arose  from  purely  domestic  legisla- 
tion. It  is  not  now  our  object  to  dis- 
cuss the  policy  of  the  recent  Reform  Act ; 
but  no  one  will  doubt  that  it  was  a 
change  of  enormously  sweeping  proportions, 
and  one  which  materially  altered  the 
old  distribution  of  political  power.  It  came 
upon  us  unexpectedly.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  gave  a  shock  to  that  great  body  of  cau- 
tious and  sensitive  persons  who  are  guided  by 
precedent,  whose  weight  can  generally  turn 
the  scale  of  parties,  and  who,  though  they 
are  not  professed  politicians,  could  perceive 
that  the  old  equilibrium  was  seriously  dis- 
turbed if  not  destroyed.  Nor  was  this  feel- 
ing lessened  by  the  simultaneous  revelation 
of  Trade-Union  strength  and  outrages,  by 
the  repeated  strikes  of  workmen,  and  by  the 
growing  violence  of  London  mobs  under 
their  chosen  leaders.  Had  the  Government 
of  the  day,  with  its  then  enormous  majority 
and  the  vast  personal  power  which  was 
wielded  by  the  Prime  Minister,  shown  itself 
the  uncompromising  defender  of  order,  men's 
minds  would  have  been  reassured  ;  but  un- 
fortunately Mr.  Gladstone  seemed  to  think 
that  an  alliance  with  the  mob  was  part  of 
the  new  Liberal  creed  which  he  had  adopted ; 
and  he  could  not  apparently  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  tampering  for  party  purposes  with 
the  unscrupulous  demagogues  whom  the  agi- 
tation of  the  time  had  brought  to  the  sur- 
face. It  is  the  error  of  every  well-intention- 
ed leader  of  revolutionary  Liberalism  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  guide  and  keep  popular 
movements  within  his  own  limit^  until  he 
finds  to  his  cost  that  ho  has  evoked  a  force 
which  transcends  his  power  of  management, 
and  that  the  idol  of  yesterday  is  to-day  de- 
nounced and  to-morrow  is  broken  in  pieces. 
It  is  an  error  generally  fatal  first  to  the  indivi- 
dual and  next  to  the  State.  Happily  in  this 
case  it  has  proved  more  injurious  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Government  than  to  the  country, 
where  it  has  awakened  a  reactionary  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  to  old  institutions  and  alarm- 
ed the  susceptibilities  of  the  whole  propertied 
class.  Thus  though  his  majorities  remained 
unbroken  and  his  parliamentary  position  to 
a  casual  observer  might  seem  as  strong  as 
ever,  there  were  doubt  and  anxiety  in  the 


country  as  to  the  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment was  pursuing.  And  that  feeling  bore 
good  fruit  in  preparing  the  public  mind  for 
the  tremendous  scenes  of  Jacobin  violence 
of  which  Paris  was  shortly  to  be  the  theatre. 
With  those  scenes,  indeed,  the  last  scales  fell 
from  men's  eyes.  They  saw  that  the  moral 
character  of  revolution  was  unchanged  and 
unsoftened,  and  that  under  the  glittering 
skin  of  ipodem  civilization  the  poisoned 
sting  of  the  serpent  remained  the  same. 
Thoroughly  alarmed,  for  the  first  time  men 
drew  aside  the  prejudices  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent the  bondff  of  party,  and  without  any 
formal  or  organized  combination,  at  different 
times  and  in  different  places,  they  gave  strik- 
ing evidence  of  the  resolution  that  the  com- 
monwealth should  receive  no  harm. 

This  we  believe  to  have  been  the  general 
feeling  of  the  country,  and  this  is  in  fact 
the  explanation  alike  of  the  growing  sup- 
port  given  to  Conservative  and  CJonstitution- 
al  principles  and  of  the  curious  phenomena 
presented  by  many  recent  elections,  in  which 
a  Government  that  was  but  a  few  years 
since  so  popular  can  now  scarcely  preserve 
and  can  never  gain  a  seat 

The  future  of  France  is  very  uncertain 
and  dark ;  on  one  side  are  great  gifts  and 
resources,  on  the  other  a  fatal  maze  of  poli- 
tical disturbance  which  her  revolution  haa 
entailed  upon  her.  Yesterday  the  life  of 
one  old  man  seemed  alone  to  stand  between 
her  and  anarchy:  to-day  the  head  of  the 
army  has  become  the  head  of  the  State.  In 
happier  and  quieter  times  no  change  could 
be  of  more  mournful  import  to  a  country : 
but  situated  as  France  is,  the  funds  rise, 
trade  takes  a  new  spring,  there  is  in  almost 
all  classes  a  marked  though  silent  satisfaction ; 
and  though  the  wisest  and  most  moderate 
Frenchmen  make  no  secret  of  the  utter  un- 
certainty that  pervades  all  society  from  high- 
est to  lowest,  they  welcome  the  rule  of  the 
sword  with  all  its  evils  as  a  blessed  substitute 
for  the  ruthless  domination  of  the  CJom- 
mune. 

To  us  the  annals  of  the  Revolution  will 
always  be  full  of  interest.  So  long  as  his- 
tory is  read  there  will  be  an  irresistible  fasci- 
nation in  that  great  struggle  of  good  and  evil — 

•For -this  is  darkness  combating  with  light : 
Earth's  rival  principles  for  empire  fight ' — 

in  the  record  of  the  virtues,  the  vices,  the 
sublimest  heroism  and  the  basest  wickediiess 
which  compose  and  illustrate  that  conflict ; 
but  its  value  to  us  is  not  so  much  in  its  mar- 
vellous picture  of  human  frailties  as  in  the 
inexhaustible  mine  of  political  lessons  which 
it  contains.     Like  all  true  history  it  shows 
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the  double  side  of  the  shield ;  it  impresses 
its  warning  npon  those  who  would  deny  or 
indefinitely  defer  all  concession  to  popular 
desires,  as  also  upon  those  who  can  only  see 
safety  in  a  surrender  of  rights  and  powers 
Tfiuch  happen  to  be  the  object  of  public 
envy  or  dislike.  The  lesson  must  be  read 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  age ; 
but  unquestionably,  in  our  day,  the  warning 
is  principally  valuable  to  the  latter  class. 
There  is  little  fear  of  mischief  ftow  from 
monarchical  tyranny  or  aristocratical  privi- 
lege, but  there  is  great  and  reasonable  cause 
to  apprehend  the  excessive  oppression  of  an 
tmbaianced  democracy. 

Democracy  when  once  released  from  the 
checks  of  a  mixed  government  has  no  public 
opinion  to  restrain  it,  because  it  is,  though  in 
a  different  signification  from  that  in  which 
St  Paul  applied  the  words,  *  a  law  to  itself.' 
It  has  no  sense  of  responsibility,  and  it  has 
been  well  likened  to  the  grave  because  it 
takes  everything  and  gives  nothing  back. 
And  never  has  the  world  received  a  graver 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  democratic  rule 
than  in  the  history  of  France  during  the  last 
^^^ty  years — ^never  a  more  striking  lesson 
of  the  fatal  results  of  that  false  liberalism 
which  plays  with  revolutionary  principles  as 
a  child  plays  with  fire,  and  of  the  cruel  ir- 
resolution of  those  who,  placed  in  a  position 
of  ]power,  shrink  from  an  unpopular  exercise 
of  It  To  govern  a  people  gently  is  not 
enough ;  even  to  govern  fbrmly  falls  short  of 
the  highest  standard ;  but  to  govern  at  once 
gently  and  fiAnly  is  an  approximation,  how- 
ever faint,  to  that  rule  which  distingubhes 


the  divine  from  the  human  order  of  things. 
This  however,  at  least,  is  certain  that,  in 
every  age  and  people,  men  have  ever  most 
respected  those  who,  unmoved  by  the  cla- 
mour of  the  moment,  have  been  unswerving 
in  their  determination  to  maintain  the  true 
principles  and  purposes  of  government 
Their  contemporaries  respect  them,  and  their 
successors  do  them  justice. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  singular  movement, 
when  the  foundations  of  old  states  and  soci- 
eties are  shaken,  and  the  ideas  and  forms  of 
human  Government  are  subjected  to  power- 
ful solvents.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to 
predict  the  issue.  We  may  have  faith  in  the 
character  and  traditions  of  our  people  who 
have  before  now  safely  passed  through  con- 
stitutional changes  almost  as  great  as  these 
by  their  singular  moderation  of  temper ;  we 
may  also  place  our  faith  in  that  moral  gov- 
ernment of  the  world,  which,  with  a  wisdom 
transcending  that  of  human  rulers,  has 
through  succeeding  ages  slowly  but  surely 
developed  each  political  organisation,  adapt- 
ing each  in  turn  to  the  special  wants  of  man- 
kind. But  we  cannot  predict.  The  veil  is 
on  our  eyes,  'and  perhaps  it  is  well  for  us 
that  there  is  no  Prometheus  to  withdraw  it. 
But  it  is  the  true  philosophy  of  History  that 
to  the  prudent  she  teaches  by  example ;  and 
that  however  stormy  and  uncertain  may  be 
the  ocean  of  change  on  which  we  sail,  there 
are  landmarks  which  rise  above  the  flood, 
eternal  as  the  mountains,  certain  as  the  stars 
in  their  courses,  sure  guides  to  a  political 
wanderer.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these 
landmarks  is  the  French  Revolution. 
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Art.  I. — Tlie  Fenny  Pulpit :  a  Collection 
of  accurately-reported  Sermons  by  the  most 
eminent  Ministers  of  various  Denomina- 
tions, Vol.  X.  New  Series.  London, 
1873. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  sermons 
periodically  preached  in  our  churches  and 
chapels,  there  is  presented  to  the  mind  a  vast 
spintual  instrument  of  undefined  limitations 
and  immeasurable  influential  possibilities 
which  naturally  suggests  the  comparison  of 
means  with  result  We  are  led  to  ask  what 
is  the  use  made  of  the  gigantic  institution  of 
the  pulpit  distributed  through  the  length  and 
breaidth  of  tlie  British  Islands  so  unexcep- 
tionally  that  there  is  no  spot  beyond  its  at- 
tainable reach,  scarcely  a  place  where  the 
sound  of  the  *  church-going  bell '  is  not  more 
or  less  distinctly  heard  We  are  prompted 
to  inquire  what  the  pulpit  actually  does  to- 
wards furthering  the  religious  and  moral  life 
of  the  enormous  number  of  persons  con- 
stantly exposed  to  its  influence ;  if  the  effect 
of  its  labours  is  commensurate  in  any  degree 
with  its  large  claims,  and  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  its  operations,  or  if  it  obtains 
and  holds  a  motive  influence  on  the  govern- 
ing sentiment  of  the  time  at  all  correspond- 
ing  to  its  virtual  power  and  importance. 

We  think  that  these  questions  can  only  be 
answered  in  one  way.  There  is  no  doubt  the 
pulpit  of  our  churches,  considered  as  one  of 
the  spiritual  motors  of  the  time,  is,  with  few 
exceptions,  all  but  powerless.  Whatever  it 
may  have  done  in  toe  past,  it  now  does  no- 
thing which  can  be  recKoned  amongst  those 
large  elements  that  give  tone  and  character 
to  society,  and  go  to  form  (if  the  phrase  may 
be  permitted)  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  nation. 
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So  notoriously  is  this  the  fact,  that  there  are 
those  who  hold  the  opinion  that  the  function 
of  the  pulpit  is  now  utterly  decayed,  that 
there  is  no  more  use  for  it,  that  it  must  in- 
evitably grow  more  and  more  effete,  until  it 
shall  no  longer  retain  an  existence  amongst 
us.  This,  however,  is  far  too  hasty  and  un- 
reflective  a  conclusion.  It  does  not  follow 
from  the  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  office  of 
preaching  that  it  is  a  vain  or  useless  one. 
We  believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  pulpit 
will  be  again  the  means  of  disseminating  the 
truth  broadcast,  it8  voice  be  heard  above  the 
clatter  of  the  world^s  discords,  and  its  illu- 
minating capacities  be  displayed  once  more 
in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth.  At  present, 
it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  too  much 
CTOUnd  for  despondency  in  regard  to  it. 
When  we  look  back  to  the  Middle  Ages,  or, 
indeed,  to  a  much  later  period,  we  are  struck 
with  the  large  power  it  possessed  then,  com- 
pared with  its  almost  utter  impotency  now. 
We  see  it  in  its  position  of  former  days, 
flourishing  under  the  eye  of  the  church  ;  and, 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  maintaining  an  ir- 
resistible and  unopposed  sway  over  the  mind 
of  the  whole  nation,  ruling  it  at  will,  and 
moulding  it  into  the  form  of  its  own  mood, 
the  inceptive  animator  of  almost  every  large 
undertaking,  the  dominant  instigator  of  al- 
most every  important  national  movement  If 
any  testimony  to  its  intrinsic  power  were  re- 
quired, we  need  only  recall  such  names  as 
those  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  St  Augustine,  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  Savonarola,  and  a  hundred 
others,  which  the  pages  of  history  abun- 
dantly furnish,  whose  discourses  gave  colour 
to  the  thought  and  feeling,  and  sometimes 
impelled  the  united  action  of  the  whole  Eu- 
ropean quarter  of  the  globe.     Though  the 
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flame  has  fallen,  the  material  of  combustion 
still  remains.  The  human  mind  is  still  sen- 
sitive to  contact  with  its  fellow  mind,  still 
thrills  with  a  magic  vibration  to  the  touch  of 
sympathy,  still  aspires,  and  still  suffers.  It 
may  be  that  only  the  fervent  burning  of  the 
clear  torch  of  truth  is  required  to  set  on  fire 
once  more  the  slumbering  enthusiasm  of  its 
mission,  and  light  the  dark  day  with  a  yet 
more  brilliant  radiance.  But  how  can  this  bo 
whilst  we  are  trifling  away  the  opportunities 
and  advantages  afforded  by  our  pulpits,  and 
wasting  our  religious  energies  upon  the  un- 
fruitful performance  of  ecclesiastical  observ- 
ances, beginning  and  ending  in  themselves  ? 
How  can  it  possibly  take  place  amidst  the 
struggle  for  new  creeds,  and  the  casting  off 
of  the  old  ones ;  in  the  clamour,  and  disor- 
der, and  confusion  of  polemical  strife,  and 
the  fever  of  ecclesiastical  law-courts ;  in  the 
clash  of  contending  speculations ;  in  the 
struggles  for  personal  notoriety ;  in  the  at- 
tempt to  institute  new  offices,  and  a  disre- 
gard for  the  availability  of  the  old  ones? 
When  shall  we  learn  that  true  religion — the 
religion  which  can  alone  give  dignity  to  our 
nature,  raise  the  soul  out  of  the  dust,  and  fix 
it  on  the  *  life  beyond  life,'  enlarge  our  sym- 
pathies, enrich  our  being,  soothe  us  in  trouble, 
and  give  a  deeper  zest  to  joy,  lies  beyond  and 
without  all  these,  in  the  calm  regions  of  a 
spiritual  condition  into  which  they  can  never 
enter  ?  Some  time,  perhaps,  we  shall  ask  if 
it  had  not  been  better  worth  while  to  leave 
some  of  these  unnoticed  for  worthier  objects 
of  thought  and  more  useful  fields  of  labour ; 
for  the  exercise  of  grander  aims,  and  the 
satisfaction  of  more  vital  desires ;  for  the  ful- 
filment of  a  life  more  in  consonance  with  our 
lofty  destiny,  and  the  hopes  we  strive  to  fos- 
ter in  the  midst  of  so  much  which  is  calcu- 
lated to  quell  and  crush  them. 

Before  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
^he  condition  of  the  modem  pulpit,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  premise  that  the  term 
*  Church '  will  henceforth  be  used  in  a  broad 
sense,  specially  and  chiefly  referring  to  the 
Church  of  England,  beyond  which  its  pre- 
cise limitation  or  extension  may  be  left  open, 
subject  to  the  application  of  our  remarks. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  present  pur- 
pose to  define  it  more  strictly.  It  must  also 
be  understood,  that  though  tliese  observations 
will  apply  to  sermons  m  general,  they  are 
not  intended  to  be  absolutely  universal  in 
their  application.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  notable  individual  exceptions  to  the 
usual  aspect  presented  by  the  modem  pulpit 
*It  will  not,  however,  on  that  account  be 
•necessary  to  furnish  any  evidence  that  such 
a  consideration  as  we  propose  is  ill-timed, 


exaggerated,  or  supererogatory,  since  we  feel 
certain  that  every  leader  of  these  pages  will  at 
once  recognise  the  trath  of  our  position,  and 
will,  probably,  have  already  felt  within  him- 
self at  least  some  portion  of  the  substance  of 
that  which  we  intend  to  lay  before  him,* 

Neither  do  we  wish  to  detract  from  the 
good  work  which  is  done,  nor  to  decry  the 
praiseworthy  usefulness,  the  disinterested 
activity,  the  broad  and  self-denying  charity, 
which  are  so  largely  found  in  the  National 
Church,  and  in  many  others.  We  are  not 
oblivious  of  any  of  them.  Our  observations 
in  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
pulpit  do  not,  and  will  not  prejudice  these. 
They  are  facts  which  we  have  infinite  satis- 
faction in  noting.  They  hold  a  place  in  the 
moral  and  religious  history  of  the  time, 
neither  to  be  overlooked  nor  forgotten,  not 
less  honourable  or  important  because  fre- 
quently hidden  from  the  public  eye,  and 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  world's  rewards,  or 
even  its  recognition. 

An  obstacle  greatly  detrimental  to  the 
efficacy  of  modern  preaching  is  that  it» 
importance  is  not  generally  reckoned  at  its 
full  worth.  We  are  accustomed  to  attach 
less  value  to  the  function  of  the  pulpit  than 
formerly,  and  by  right,  belonged  to  it.  In 
the  Church  of  England  this  is  particularly 
the  case.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  not  very 
apparent  It  is  certainly  neither  through 
idleness  nor  indifference.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  body  of  men  to  whom  these  terms  are  as 
little  applicable  as  to  the  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  is  no  laak  of  con- 
scientious desire  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
most  responsible  of  positions ;  and  it  is  in  the 
full  recognition  of  this  that  we  would  wish 
the  strictures  which  we  are  about  to  offer  on 
ths  present  condition  of  the  pulpit  to  b^ 
received  rather  as  friendly  hints  towards  its 
improvement,  than  as  the  sour  fault-findings 


*  A  noteworthy  testimony  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  English  pulpit  was  given  in  a  lead- 
ing article  in  the  'Times'  newspaper  on  the 
day  after  'Hospital  Sunday'  {16th  June,  1873). 
It  will  be  recollected  that  on  that  day  the  ser- 
mons of  the  principal  churches  of  the  metropcdis 
were  reported,  in  a  more  or  less  condensed  form, 
thus  famishing  ample  material  for  a  correct 
generalisation  of  their  leading  tone  and  senti- 
ment. The  conclusions,  based  upon  an  exami- 
nation  of  these,  were  thus  summed  up  in  the 
article  in  question : — '  We  look  in  vain  for  any 
indications  that  the  preachers  by  whom  the 
cause  of  the  Hospitals  was  advocated  have  seized 
upon  this  opportunity  of  strengthening  their 
hold,  of  pressing  home  the  influence  that  the 
Gospel  teaching  would  exert  upon  many  other 
of  the  more  dark  and  cheerless  aspects  of  life, 
and  of  convincing  those  who  heard  them — ^per- 
haps for  the  first  and  last  time — ^tb  at  Christianity 
is  something  higher  and  better  than  a  system  or 
creed.'  /  lOOglt 
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of  antagonistic  censorship.  Tlie  question 
is  one  more  of  the  direction  of  eneigy  and 
line  of  consideration,  than  the  want  of 
UietD.  Other  ministrations  of  the  Church, 
as  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  education  of  children  and  adults, 
and  the  personal  care,  interest,  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  the  general  welfare  of  those 
committed  to  its  charge,  may  challenge 
companaon  with  any  other  religious  conmiu- 
nlty,  and  in  these  respects  it  perhaps  excels 
all  others.  The  ofSce  of  the  pulpit  seems 
$$trangoly  disregarded  as  to  its  importance, 
contrary  to  the  example  of  all  precedent  It 
is  quite  true  that  m  times  past  it  stood 
almost  alone  in  its  mission.  There  were 
fewer  extraneous  interests  in  operation  either 
to  assist  or  hinder  it.  It  held  a  more  un- 
limited and  independent  sway  over  the 
popular  mind,  and  the  religious  and  moral 
sentiments.  But  whatever  weight  we  may 
theoretically  attach  to  these  considerations, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  an  undeniable  fact  that 
the  pulpit,  far  from  being  effete,  was  in 
in  some  respects  never  in  a  better  or  more 
influential  position  potentially  than  that 
which  it  occupies  at  present.  Wherever 
there  is  a  church,  and  a  preacher  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  views,  whatever  may  be  his  indi- 
vidual tone,  sentiment,  or  opinion,  he  never 
fails  to  gather  round  him  a  circle  of  listen- 
ers. The  large  congregations,  consisting  in 
a  great  part  of  men,  which  gather  beneath 
the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  and  within  the  waUs 
of  Westminster  Abbey  every  Sunday,  show 
-that  there  is  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  mes- 
sage of  the  pulpit.  Perhaps  the  c^eneral 
pubKc  never  looked  so  earnestly  as  they  do 
now  towards  the  assistance  and  furtherance 
of  the  religious  life  by  its  means ;  they 
have  certaimy  never  had  more  need  of  it. 

The  importance  of  preaching,  as  a  faculty 
of  the  Church,  is  undoubtedly  better  under- 
stood and  accepted  by  many  bodies  of  Dis- 
senters than  it  is  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Out  of  taste,  as  it  frequently  is,  characteris- 
ed by  half-views,  ignoring  everything  which 
lies  out  of  its  own  immediate  vision,  too  ex- 
clusively dwelling  on  one  class  of  truths,  and 
those  often  coloured  with  personal,  preju- 
diced, and  sometimes  with  superstitious  ele- 
ments, it  does  not  fail  to  make  as  large  a  use 
as  possible  of  so  efficient  a  means  for  con- 
solidating the  spiritual  bond  of  the  members 
of  its  communion.  It  is  almost  always  in 
earnest,  giving  its  best  energies  and  most 
powerful  utterances  to  the  fulfilment  of  its 
function.  Occasionally  it  offers  examples  of 
a  noble,  disinterested,  and  enlarged  view  of 
Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  life,  from 
which  the  parent  Church  might  take  a  les- 
son with  advantage.     If   this  earnestness 


were  always  as  sound  as  it  is  enthusiastic, 
experimental  and  practical  as  it  is  introspec- 
tive and  emotional,  if  it  regarded  the  ele- 
ments of  actual  life  and  practice  more  than 
mere  spiritual  exercise,  it  would  perhaps 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  We  may  turn 
fearlessly  from  the  results  of  its  teaching  as 
exemplified  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  its 
members  regarded  generally,  to  those  of  the 
Church  of  England;  for  though  the  Na- 
tional Church  cannot  be  said  by  any  means 
to  stand  at  the  summit  of  its  vocation,  yet 
it  must  be  allowed  that  whatever  may  be  its 
faults  and  shortcomings,  it  practically  em- 
bodies in  the  average  of  its  members  a  more 
wholesome  condition  of  mind  and  body,  a 
better  regulated  social  economy,  a  wider  and 
more  cultivated  intelligence,  a  more  tolerant 
charity,  and,  we  believe,  in  the  statistics  of 
trade  and  commerce  exhibits  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  moral  probity  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most,  if  not  all,  forms  or  bodies  of  religious 
Dissent 

The  office  of  the  pulpit,  duly  and  rightly 
fulfilled,  can  never  fall  into  desuetude.  If  it 
does  so,  it  must  be  entirely  through  the  ab- 
negation of  the  proper  means  to  maintain 
it.  A  discourse  delivered  mvd  voce  will  al- 
ways possess  infinite  advantages  over  any- 
thing received  through  the  medium  of  the 
press.  The  pulpit  is  thus  possessed  of  an 
element  of  power  beyond  the  reach  of  liter- 
ature. Not  only  is  there  an  additional  force 
inherent  in  the  utterances  coming  directly 
from  a  fervent  soul  and  brain,  but  there  is  a 
spiritual  electricity  which  gathers  energy 
from  an  assemblage  of  persons,  passing  from 
mind  to  mind  with  increased  intensity,  ac- 
cording to  the  numbers  collectively  suomit- 
ted  to  its  influence.  For  these  reasons  the 
mission  of  the  preacher  can  never  be  ren- 
dered a  vain  or  useless  one.  Preaching 
must  always  remain  an  instrument  of  power, 
not  only  indestructible,  but  superior  to  all 
other  modes  of  personal  influence  in  the 
propagation  and  dissemination  of  large  truths 
relying  on  generally  accepted  bases,  as  those 
of  religion  may  be  said  to  do.  At  present 
there  seems  to  be  no  generally  accepted  faith 
in  its  possibilities ;  preachers,  as  a  rule,  nei- 
ther doing  their  utmost,  nor  making  the 
most  of  its  opportunities.*  There  is  a 
laissez  /aire  statement  of  formal  truths  or 
truisms  which  argues  an  entire  disbelief  in, 

*  Honourable  exceptions  to  these  remarks  may 
be  made  in  the  names  of  the  late  Bishop  Wilber- 
foroe,  Canon  Liddon,  the  present  Bishop  of  Pe- 
terborough, and  some  others,  whose  earnest 
labours  for  the  resuBcitation  of  the  pulpit  are  in 
all  respects  as  praiseworthy  as  they  have  been 
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mistruBt  of,  or  indifference  to  its  command- 
ing powers  as  a  motive  instrument  In  some 
cases  this  may  arise  from  the  fear  of  com- 
ing into  too  close  a  contact  with  some  phases 
of  modern  thought  or  certain  conditions  of 
modem  feeling.  It  need  not  he  so,  however, 
since  a  hold  exposition  of  ahsolute  religious 
truth  in  its  application  to  life  and  practice 
would  quickly  make  its  way  to  a  responsive 
sentiment,  whatever  ohstacles  might  appear 
to  impede  its  progress  or  oppose  its  recep- 
tion. 

One  argument  of  confidence  in  the  office 
of  preaching  may  he  gathered  from  its  pre- 
sent condition,  namely,  that  people  will  listen 
with  at  least  tolerance  to  anything  whatever 
which  comes  from  the  pulpit.  Ko  church 
was  ever  deserted  because  its  preacher  spoke 
plainly.  Human  nature  in  the  mass  is  not 
over-sensitive.  It  will  listen  and  often  like 
to  listen  to  that  which  it  is  not  always  dis- 
posed to  foUow.  The  preacher,  therefore, 
need  not  fear  the  effects  of  candour.  All 
that  is  required  is  the  tact  to  measure  the 
average  condition  and  requirement  of  the 
hearers.  We  do  not,  for  example,  advocate 
the  too  special  exposition  of  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  libertine  and  blasphe- 
mer in  a  miscellaneous  congregation.  It  is 
as  much  likely  to  do  harm  as  good.  In  this 
respect,  as  in  many  others,  much  must  be 
left  to  the  guiding  tact  of  the  preacher. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  the  inefficiency 
of  the  modem  pulpit  there  are  a  few  exter- 
nal ones  which  may  be  profitably  glanced  at 
before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of 
those  profoundcr  ones  which  underlie  them, 
and  in  which  this  inefficiency  fundamentally 
and  essentially  subsists.  They  are  chiefly  of 
two  kinds;  first,  the  manner  of  delivery; 
second,  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
sermon. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  the  modem  pulpit 
is  lamentably  defective  and  unsatisfactory, 
Contrast  a  man's  manner  in  the  pulpit  when 
informing  us  upon  those  topics  which  he 
tells  us  are  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  any  other,  with  that  by  which  he  im- 
presses his  opinions  and  enforces  his  mean- 
ing when  discussing  the  plans  for  a  new 
house,  the  laying  out  of  a  new  pleasure- 
ground,  the  ordering  of  household  matters 
or  personal  business,  or  with  his  narration  of 
an  after-dinner  story.  Observe  his  direct- 
ness, perspicuity,  lively  energy  of  speech 
and  manner  in  these  cases  compared  with 
the  former.  His  action  in  the  pulpit  (if  he 
has  any)  is  a  merely  artificial  thing,  not  dic- 
tated by  the  inward  power,  but  assumed  as 
a  matter  of  propriety — ^perhaps,  even  learnt 
from  some  one  else.  His  intonation  and 
mode  of  utterance  are  purely  artificial.    His 


preaching  and  reading  tone  is  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  his  natural  one,  which  at  once 
removes  what  he  has  to  say  out  of  the  close 
sympathy  of  his  hearers.  Every  touch  of 
vitality  communicated  by  the  lively  motion 
of  the  mind  acting  upon  its  proper  symhol 
is  deadened  as  a  leaf  when  its  greenness  is 
gone.  Even,  the  facial  muscles  of  the 
preacher  seem  to  be  paralysed,  as  if  by  the 
aridity  of  his  own  discourse.  We  do  not 
wish  to  see  our  preachers  mimic  the  actor  in 
their  discourse.  All  action  in  the  pulpit 
which  is  not  natural  must  be  bad  and  injuri- 
ous to  the  effect  of  the  sermon.  Indeed  it 
may  very  well  be  dispensed  with  altogether, 
as  far  as  bodily  movement  is  concerned,  if 
the  preacher's  mental  energies  are  given  tho- 
roughly to  his  work — if  he  only  peaches 
that  in  which  his  most  earnest  interest  is  in- 
fused and  deepest  sympathies  engaged— that 
which  by  its  force,  truth,  and  applicability 
must  make  itself  heard  and  felt  for  its  own 
sake.  Then  his  manner  is  sure  to  be  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  to  second  his  discourse  and 
enforce  his  meaning  without  any  direct  effort 
on  his  part  to  make  it  so.  The  same  prin- 
ciple may  be  applied  to  the  matter  of  elo- 
quence. Eloquence  sought  for  its  own  sake 
— ^for  any  attraction  resulting  from  itself— 
is  sure  to  be  mischievous  and  defeat  its  in- 
tention. It  will  only  lead  from  the  true  ob- 
ject, however  carefully  and  ingeniously  its 
mechanism  may  be  concealedL  Qenuine 
eloquence  lies  in  the  substance  of  that  which 
is  said.  *Trae  eloquence,' says  Milton,  *  is 
the  daughter  of  Virtue,'  and  there  is  no 
other.  A  sermon  preached  from  sincere 
conviction  and  with  a  sense  of  ihe  impor- 
tance of  its  object,  if  not  eloquent  in  the 
properties  of  speech  and  fluency,  will  be 
something  better  than  eloquent  It  will  at- 
tain its  mission  by  more  assured  means  and 
find  its  goal  on  quicker  wings  than  any 
which  mere  constractive  eloquence  can  be- 
stow upon  it.  Style  should  be  studied  from 
the  ^de  of  a  clear,  succinct,  and  unencum- 
bered mode  of  expressing  the  ideas,  not 
from  that  of  rhetorical  effect  and  display. 
An  important  message  faithfully  and  ene^ 
getically  delivered  is  never  forgotten. 

As  regards  the  mechanical  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  the  sermon,  a  good  test 
of  its  constractive  excellence  is  found  in  the 
degree  of  distinctness  with  which  it  is  re- 
membered by  the  hearers.  Too  much  din- 
sion  and  subdivision  paraded  before  the 
substance  of  discourse  are  decidedly  undesi^ 
able,  as  they  frequently  frustrate  their  own 
end  by  introduchig  perplexity  and  confusion 
in  the  attempt  to  follow  the  various  headings 
if  very  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
looseness  of  arrangement  and  classification  b 
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just  as  much  to  be  avoided.  The  better 
medinm  is  that  the  connected  plan  of  the 
sermon  should  be  clearly  laid  down  in  the 
mind  of  the  preacher,  and  then,  without 
burdening  the  attention  of  the  hearers  with 
an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  all  the 
divisions  of  the  discourse,  to  let  it  follow  its 
natural  sequence,  which  it  will  do  insensibly 
and  no  less  effectually  than  under  a  pro- 
pounded system  of  distribution  and  subdivi- 
sion. Of  the  comparative  merits  of  extem- 
pore and  written  sermons  much  might  be 
said,  which  would  perhaps  be  as  little  to  the 
purpose.  Circumstances  of  idiosyncrasy, 
nature  and  interior  propulsion  must  ulti- 
mately decide  between  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  one  or  the  other.  We  believe 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  most  valuable  sermons  are 
those  which  are  written,  as  the  arrangement 
and  relative  value  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
discourse  must  be  better  preserved  by  that 
means  than  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  in 
certain  cases,  doubtless,  the  extempore 
method  may  be  desirable  as  more  spon- 
taneous, vivacious,  and  flexible.  In  either 
case  the  powers  should  be  well  measured, 
and  no  gift  of  mere  loquacity  cause  the  pen 
to  be  laid  aside  as  useless.  Harrow  not  only 
composed  his  sermons  with  the  greatest  care, 
but  rewrote  them  three  or  four  times. 
South  inveighs  strongly  against  extempore 
preaching,  perhaps  the  more  so  because  it 
was  practised  by  the  puritans.  Robert  Hall, 
on  the  contrary,  followed  it,  but  always  after 
much  and  close  preparation — sometimes 
even  to  the  pre-arrangement  of  the  parar 
graphs  of  his  discourse.  Others  have  adopt- 
ed a  middle  course,  that  is,  preaching  from 
copious  written  notes,  perhaps  a  vduable 
method  to  those  who  Imow  how  to  make 
efficient  use  of  it  Which  plan  soever  be 
adopted,  it  is  always  desirable  that  the  whole 
substance  of  the  discourse  should  be  care- 
fully thought  out  beforehand,  and  set  before 
the  listener  in  B<mie  well-jointed  order. 
Under  no  other  conditions  can  it  possibly 
live  as  an  abiding  influence  or  find  a  per- 
manent place  in  Uie  memory. 

We  must  now  approach  a  far  more  impor- 
tant series  of  considerations  in  regard  to 
modem  preaching,  namely,  those  of  the  in- 
trinsic qualities  by  which  it  can  alone  fulfil 
its  proper  end  and  object  in  impressing  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  listeners,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  effect  on  their  lives  and 
conduct  In  examiniuff  how  far  these  con- 
ditions are  fulfilled  by  die  pulpit  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  we  shall  simply  state  its  obvious 
inadequacies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
time  without  dwelling  upon  them  from  a 
purely  religious  point  of  view.  That  is  to 
8ay,  in  enumerating  some  of  those  qualities 


of  character  and  disposition  and  states  of 
feeling  which  ought  to  be  more  definitely 
and  distinctly  dwelt  upon  from  the  pulpit  we 
shall  not  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  the 
religious  motives  and  sentiments  which  con- 
stitute their  proper  value,  and  which  it  is 
the  special  function  of  the  pulpit  to  urge  and 
demonstrate.  But  although  we  cannot  do 
more  here  than  indicate  the  defalcations  of 
the  pulpit  in  failing  to  reach  in  any  correc- 
tive way  certain  tendencies  and  dispositions 
of  the  time,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  are  only  placed  in  the  category  of 
morality,  or  that  a  mere  appeal  to  motives 
of  expediency  and  proprietv  is  all  that  we 
would  imply  as  necessary  m  dealing  with 
them.  The  oflBce  of  the  pulpit  is  the  minis- 
tration of  religion  ;  to  appeal  to  that  part  of 
our  nature  and  those  feelings  by  which  our 
lives  and  course  of  conduct  are  brought  into 
relationship  with  a  Supreme  Being;  to 
rouse  the  soul  to  a  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility— ^to  appeal  to  it  through  all  the  mo- 
tives of  love,  gratitude,  desire,  trust,  and 
fear,  as  well  as  to  its  sense  of  justice  and 
right  It  is  not  merely  to  set  forth  the  Gos- 
pel plan  of  redemption  to  the  soul  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  creed,  but  to  enforce  a  noble,  pure, 
and  earnest  life — an  actual  following  of  the 
steps  of  Christ  in  a  singleness  of  aim  and 
purpose,  a  sustained  elevation  of  feeling,  and 
a  conscientious  rectitude  and  thoroughness 
of  living  carried  out  to  the  simplest  particu- 
lar, without  wavering  and  without  com- 
promise. It  is  the  special  mission  of  the 
pulpit  to  enforce  this  by  motives  of  union 
with  Christ,  and  in  virtue  of  that  large 
brotherhood  which  he  has  instituted  against 
the  sin  we  all  inherit,  and  which  he  enables 
us  to  overcome  and  escape.  These,  to  their 
fullest  extent,  must  be  understood  to  furnish 
the  basis  of  all  our  observations,  though 
not  actually  reiterated  at  every  turn  of  our 
inquiry. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
waste  time  in  pointing  out  the  need  of  a 
close  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of 
the  pulpit  It  is  only  too  self-evident  that 
our  pulpits  are  no  longer  the  centres  of  that 
earnestness  and  unity  of  teaching  which 
once  characterised  them.  For  the  '  thoughts 
that  breathe  and  words  that  bum '  are  sub- 
stituted a  Sahara-like  dryness  and  barren- 
ness, appalling  in  their  wearisome  monotony 
of  sentences  and  unenlivened  periods.  In 
vain  is  the  jaded  and  overtaxed  attention 
roused  and  spurred  in  the  endeavour  to  con- 
nect the  succession  of  paragraphs  set  before 
us  in  any  form  or  idea  wnicn  can  take  a 
firm  hold  of  the  baffled  faculties,  or  leave 
any  trace  or  abiding  infiuence  upon  the  mind,^ 
We  are  compelled  to  hear  that  which  put 
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before  us  anywhere  else  and  under  any  other 
circumstances  would  not,  and  could  not  de- 
tain us  for  an  instant — to  which,  in  fact, 
nothing  short  of  compulsion  could  induce  us 
to  listen.  It  is  certain  that  from  no  person 
we  ever  meet,  in  no  book,  journal,  or  news- 
paper which  we  ever  read  would  we  tolerate 
or  submit  to  nine-tenths  of  that  which  is 
given  to  us  from  the  pulpit  as  representing 
matter  of  the  gravest  moment  which  can  de- 
mand our  interest  or  occupy  our  deepest 
consideration.  Perhaps  this  may  not  be 
wholly  the  preacher's  fault;  perhaps  the 
listener  is  somewhat  to  blame  if  he  does  not 
extract  from  the  sleepy  dialectics  and  stag- 
nating platitudes  of  the  pulpit  something  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  his  spiritual  life ; 
but  we  are  afraid  that,  at  the  most,  it  can 
often  be  no  other  than  the  merely  negative 
gain  hinted  at  by  the  good  George  Herbert : 

*  If  all  want  sense, 
God  takes  a  text  and  preacheth  patience.* 

In  this  respect,  at  least,  we  must  allow 
there  is  ample  room  for  the  learner.  The 
pulpit  is  no  longer  authoritative  even  in  those 
things  in  the  dealing  with  which  it  is  most 
concerned.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  preach- 
er did  not  always  really  know  whether  he 
fully  believed  that  which  he  thinks  he  ought 
to  preach  or  not  He  has  perhaps  never  in- 
quired into  the  reasonableness  of  the  dogmas 
he  utters  so  far  as  to  ascertain  if  they  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  spiritual  life  and 
well-being  or  not.  He  has  never  proved  his 
principles  by  the  test  of  their  practical  utility 
or  necessity.  He  is  by  no  means  sure  that 
they  constitute  a  bank  of  strength  sufScient 
to  rest  the  moral  life  upon — ^if  they  will 
afford  an  efficient  obstacle  to  evil,  a  steady 
support  in  affliction,  an  indicatory  beacon  in 
difficulty,  and  a  reliable  consolation  in  ad- 
versity. Generally,  indeed,  he  is  concerned 
in  quite  other  matters,  to  prove  a  position  or 
a  thesis  possibly  nothing  to  the  purpose  of 
vital  religion,  having  no  bearing  on  or  refer- 
ence to  life  and  conduct,  which,  proved  or 
disproved,  leaves  us  in  regard  to  the  larger 
object  precisely  where  it  found  us.  His  dis- 
course is  of  precedent,  tradition,  and  eccle- 
siastical convention,  of  the  transient  and  acci- 
dental rather  than  of  the  absolute  and  incon- 
trovertible based  upon  real  life  and  ex- 
perience. The  religious  life  is  kept  separate 
from  the  actual  and  secular  one.  It  only 
touches  us  lightly,  and  moves  us  feebly. 
The  slow,  dry  system  of  religious  observance 
has  no  existence,  no  corresponding  organ,  in 
the  life  of  human  interests  and  activities 
which  lies  without  the  limiting  walls  of  his 
Church.  Into  this  circle  it  never  enters — 
never  even  approaches  it 


In  entering  upon  an  analysis  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  pulpit  in  relation  to  some  of  1^ 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present  time, 
it  must  be  understood  that  it  can  only  be  ^  a 
very  incomplete  and  inadequate  one.  All 
that  we  can  do  here  is  to  submit  a  few  facta 
as  indications  of  the  way  in  which  a  widtt 
reflection  and  a  larger  consideration  of  the 
principles  submitted  may  develope  results  of 
a  vaster  and  more  substantial  importance 
than  we  can  venture  to  predict ;  for  we  are 
convinced  that  so  much  lies  in  them. 

The  pulpit  of  to-day  does  not  condemn 
the  real  faults,  vices,  and  shortcomings  of  the 
time  with  any  degree  of  general  force  and 
energy  commensurate  with  their  strength  and 
importance. 

Our  age  is  specially  distinguished  as  an 
extravagantly  ambitious  and  acquisitive  one. 
In  no  age  of  the  world  was  ever  the  love  of 
wealth  more  absorbing,  nor  were  men  ever 
more  desirous  to  obtain  it  Perhaps  one* 
half  the  evils  of  social  life  result  from  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  this  overmastering 
passion.  It  blinds  the  eyes  to  moral  good,  it 
saps  the  principles  of  virtue  and  honesty,  it 
throws  a  veil  of  discontent  over  the  simpler 
and  purer  enjoyments  of  life  or  blots  them 
altogether  out  of  view,  it  induces  a  thousand 
vanities,  it  fosters  a  world  of  sin,  it  is  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  unsatisfactory,  for  it  makes  men 
forget  their  truest  interests '-their  allegiance 
to  God,  their  duty  to  their  fellow-men,  and 
the  general  well-being  of  the  society  to- 
which  they  belong.  All  the  right  enjoyment 
and  best  happiness  of  life  are  dislocated  and 
perverted  by  it  It  would  hardly  bo  inferred 
from  the  lax  or  indifferent  way  in  which  the 
pulpit  ordinarily  regards  it  that  the  uncurbed 
love  and  pursuit  of  wealth  for  its  own  sake 
was  denounced  in  the  strongest  manner  by 
the  Divine  Author  of  Christianity.  But  if 
the  prevailing  thirst  for  gold  is  reprehensible 
in  itself,  infinitely  more  so  are  the  means 
used  to  obtain  it  There  is  scarcely  a  prin- 
ciple of  justice  or  honesty  that  is  not  more 
or  less  commonly  sacrificed  for  its  acquire- 
ment. No  real  intrinsic  value  is  distinctly 
and  impressively  attached  to  the  name  of 
honesty.  It  is  not  generally  received  that 
the  actual  worth  of  a  just  principle  brought 
into  practice  by  a  rightly  constituted  mind  is 
in  itself  a  thing  of  absolute  value,  and  that 
a  strictly  organised  life  bears  in  itself  a  trea- 
sure analogous  to  that  bestowed  by  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  realisation  of  a  sublime  con- 
dition of  being  and  a  loftier  content  and  ear 
tisfaction  than  they  can  bestow.  All  these 
are  left  as  philosophical  axioms,  but  not  en- 
forced as  religious  truths.  They  are  creeds 
of  the  lips,  but  not  of  the  heart  or  mind. 
One  scarcely  ever  hears  them  preached  from 
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the  pulpit  as  if  they  were  really  and  vitally 
true;  and  yet  they  are  amongst  the  firart 
principles  of  a  truly  religious  life.  We  are 
not  advocating  any  Utopian  views  of  imprac- 
ticable and  impossible  conditions,  nor  do  we 
desire  to  sketch  an  Arcadia  of  ideal  men  and 
women.  Social  prosperity  as  well  as  perso- 
nal well-being  demand  an  active  use  of  the 
faculties  and  the  exercise  of  a  regulated  am- 
bition ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  these 
nuiy  be  unduly  exaggerated  or  misdirected. 
A  community  of  slovens  and  idlers  would  be 
the  worst  national  calamity.  The  enterprises 
of  business  and  the  pursuits  of  commeiice 
offer  a  noble  field  for  energy  and  action  ;  but 
why  should  they  be  followed  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other?  The  interests  of  a  happy 
and  healthy  existence  must  be  numerous  and 
varied,  yet  how  often  are  all  others  excluded 
by  the  all-consuming  usurpation  of  these? 
Suppose  the  pulpit  were  to  institute  a  univer- 
sal protest,  a  kind  of  united  crusade,  against 
tbis  monstrous  and  growing  evil ;  suppose  it 
virere  to  point  out  studiously  and  clearly  at 
what  a  sacrifice  such  a  condition  of  things  is 
maintained ;  suppose  it  were  persistently  to 
impress  upon  those  who  had  obtained  a  com- 
petency in  business,  instead  of  going  on  add- 
ing ^old  to  gold,  house  to  house,  field  to 
field,  the  desirability  of  giving  themselves  to 
other  objects  and  pursuits,  and  of  allowing 
the  hundreds  of  others  comparatively  indi- 
gent the  means  of  obtaining  a  subsistence. 
If  the  pulpit  were  to  do  this  vigorously  and 
energetically,  its  advocacy  might  go  far  ulti- 
mately to  infuse  a  new  element  and  motive 
into  society ;  to  induce  a  new  set  of  princi- 
ples for  its  government  and  guidance ;  to  re- 
veal a  fresh  and  wider  horizon  in  the  econo- 
my of  life.  Of  course  its  infiuence  at  first 
would  be  relatively  smalL  There  would  be  a 
world  of  prejudice  and  predilection  to  be  re- 
moved; tixere  would  be  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  man  of  business  would  be  tied  to 
bis  occupation  by  attachments  more  or  less 
inseverable.  But  supposing  the  pulpit  were 
only  faithful  to  its  mission,  supposing  it  was 
effective  only  on  a  moiety  of  the  cases  pre- 
senting no  real  obstacle  to  such  a  course, 
what  an  enonnous  measure  of  good  might  be 
brought  about  I  To  many  the  very  idea 
would  be  a  new  one — a  sort  of  revelatiop 
presented  to  them  witii  the  force  of  a  desi- 
rable possibility  for  the  first  time.  But  upon 
this  the  pulpit  is  almost  silent.  It  is  able  to 
^ve  us  sermons  upon  such  occasions  as  the 
*  Twenty-third  Sunday  after  Trinity  ;'  it  can 
even  go  far  to  invent  theological  and  specu- 
lative difficulties  in  order  to  solve  and  answer 
them,  but  upon  the  large  and  allowed  evils 
and  mistakes  of  the  time  it  is  mostly  silent 
They  are  heard  of  everywhere  before  they 


obtain  a  voice  from  the  pulpit ;  and  if,  in- 
deed, they  are  ever  noticed  by  our  preach- 
ers the  appeal  is  generally  so  languid,  so  iso- 
lated, so  wanting  in  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
mission  that  we  are  hardly  touched  or  infiu- 
enced  by  it  at  all  It  falls  like  the  good  seed 
on  stony  places,  like  rain  upon  the  sea. 

Besides  the  unrestricted  desire  for  wealth, 
other  prominent  evils  of  our  time  are  the 
false  ambition  for  personal  elevation  in  the 
social  scale,  and  the  effeminate  and  erroneous 
views  of  life  it  gives  rise  to. 

Dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  social 
condition,  and  the  eager  desire  to  change  it, 
are  amongst  the  most  mischievous  elements 
in  modem  society.  The  fact  that  each  grade 
in  the  social  scale  has  its  special  functions, 
and  that  the  lowest,  when  worthily  occupied, 
is  as  honourable  in  itself  as  the  highest  is 
scarcely  ever  recognised  as  a  governing  prin- 
ciple. There  are  few  to  whom  it  is  appar- 
ent that  progress  does  not  necessarily  imply 
discontent — few  who  have  no  better  wish 
than  to  remain  in  that  class  in  which  they 
are  bom  and  educated,  and  dignify  its  rank 
by  the  perfect  fulfilment  of  its  duties  and 
functions ;  but  the  object  of  every  one  ap- 

{>ears  to  be  to  get  out  of  that  which  proper- 
y  belongs  to  him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to 
place  himself  in  another ;  and  this  without 
regard  to  fitness,  propriety,  or  any  consider- 
ation of  eligibility ;  that  is  to  say,  without 
ever  inquiring  in  what  way  he  will  be  the 
gainer  by  such  an  exchange,  he  wishes  to  an- 
nihilate the  distinctions  of  class  as  far  as  it 
serves  his  purpose  to  do  so.  All  this  is 
based  upon  a  mistake,  and  worse.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  social  and  official 
distinctions  can  ever  be  dispensed  with  or 
superseded.  The  various  classes  of  the  so- 
cial economy  are  just  as  widely  separated 
now  as  thev  ever  were.  Men,  it  is  trae,  ap- 
proach each  other  more  nearly,  in  a  more 
generally  diffused  education,  in  similar 
modes  of  thinking,  in  a  combination  and 
community  of  interests;  but  the  social 
grades  are  as  distinct  in  themselves  as  they 
were  a  thousand  years  ago.  Each  has  its 
appointed  function,  and  if  one  gets  out  of 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  him  there 
must  be  another  to  fill  his  place.  The  falsi- 
ty of  view  in  supposing  that  rank  and  posi- 
tion in  society  are  subvertible  and  transpo- 
sable  things,  having,  in  fact,  no  real  existence 
at  all,  excepting  a  personal  one,  gives  rise, 
amongst  other  evils,  to  the  fulsome  syco- 
phanpy  and  false  presumption  which,  by 
stepping  out  of  its  own  position,  endeavours 
to  usurp  that  of  another.  The  honourable 
independence  which,  in  fearlessly  acknow- 
ledging and  abiding  by  its  own  social  status, 
withholds  no  rightful  acknowledgment  to  its 
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superior  in  the  social  rank — ^those  baving 
that  pre-eminence  which  the  economical  con- 
stitution of  the  time  agrees  to  reco^ise 
— is  disregarded  or  ignored.  It  is  not,  how- 
eyer,  the  Tower  social  ranks  who  are  wholly 
to  blame  in  this  matter.  A  great  propor- 
tion of  the  evil  lies  in  the  disreffiy*d  of  the 
upper  classes  to  those  special  qualities  which 
are  entitled  to  honour  and  respect  in  those 
of  a  less  elevated  grade.  The  recognition  of 
the  full  claims  of  the  lower  classes  upon 
their  rightful  bases  and  footing  is  too  often 
disregarded,  and  not  unfrequently  treated 
with  contempt.  The  superciliousness  of 
office  and  position  is  a  serioos  fault  in  our 
national  character.  It  is  very  often  entirely 
overlooked  by  those  occupying  elevated 
positions  that  the  peculiar  importance  they 
attach  to  themselves  in  virtue  of  these  is  quite 
a  gratuitous  and  self-elected  one  as  regards 
their  mode  of  viewing  it,  and  that  the  recog- 
nition and  esteem  of  others  must  be  sought 
and  repaid  by  the  same  kind  of  considera- 
tion and  respect  which  they  themselves  de- 
mand. 

All  this  fundamental  dissatisfaction  at  the 
heart  of  society  is  rarely  alluded  to  from  the 
pulpit;  and  perhaps  it  is  never  given  that 
importance  which  it  deserves.  The  remedies 
and  alleviations  based  upon  the  Christian 
scheme  which  a  thoughtful  reflection  might 
suggest  and  enforce  find  no  name  or  ade- 
quate representation  in  our  churches.  How- 
ever serious  its  contingent  evils  may  appear 
to  the  humanitarian  and  the  religious  philo- 
sopher, remedial  measures  obtain  no  prevail- 
ing advocacy  in  the  pulpit,  though  no  one 
would  deny  that  their  consideration  should 
occupy  an  important  place  in  the  economy 
of  every  religious  mind  as  well  as  in  the  re- 
pertory of  every  serious  thinker. 

A  third  very  crying  evil  of  the  time  is  the 
slight  and  perfunctory  way  in  which  business 
duties  and  workmanship  are  performed,  and 
the  disregard  to  thoroughness  of  practice  in 
all  the  ways  of  life  as  an  object  desirable 
and  valuable  for  its  own  sake. 

The  almost  universal  desire  now  is  not  to 
do  something  well,  but  to  do  something 
which  shall  have  some  other  extraneous  ad- 
vantage attached  to  it ;  not  allowing  the  ac- 
complishment of  a  conscientious  task  to  be 
in  the  least  binding,  or  supplying  any  mo- 
tive of  pleasure  in  work  for  its  own  sake,  or 
any  inducement  towards  perfection  in  its  la- 
bour as  a  thing  desirable  in  itself.  The 
manufacturer,  producer,  and  vendor  of  every 
kind  have  generally  no  more  than  one  object 
in  view,  and  if  their  practice  is  not  absolute- 
ly vicious,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
wholesome  fear  of  making  it  so.  But  not 
only  in  our  workshops,  manufactories,  and 


markets  are  the  most  unjustifiable  expedientB 
resorted  to,  but  our  professions  are  disgraced 
by  the  most  ignoble  shifts  and  contrivances. 
It  is  unnecessary  here  to  specify  what  is  well 
known  to  every  one.  The  worst  of  this 
want  of  conscientiousness  and  rectitude  io 
workmanship  and  afiairs  is  that  they  are  con- 
tinually transferring  themselves  to  our  con- 
duct in  other  respects.  The  chicanery  and 
deceptions  we  practise  in  these  are  constant- 
ly mult^)lied  and  perpetuated  in  our  mor^ 
and  religious  life.  They  infuse  miserable, 
self-compromising  views  into  our  minds. 
Each  dereliction  produces  another  and  ao- 
othcr,  until  the  vitiation  is  complete.  One 
cannot  be  honest  because  his  neighbour  is  a 
thief  ;  another  has  his  principles  sapped  and 
undermined  by  the  want  of  principle  in  his 
companion  or  fellow-workman.  Every  one 
acknowledges  the  evil,  and  yet  nobody  strives 
to  remedy  it 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  similar 
kind,  might  offer  a  fruitful  theme  for  the 
pulpit,  and,  if  well  and  vmously  enforced* 
might  furnish  the  subject  for  as  many  profi- 
table sermons  as  could  be  preached  in  a  life- 
time. Against  the  evils  of  drunkeiiBefiSr 
and  others  also,  societies  are  formed,  and 
lasge  preventive .  means  organised,  but 
against  the  perversions  we  have  indicated 
there  are  no  societies  formed,  and  no  public 
means  taken  to  repress  or  prevent  them^ 
though  they  are  still  more  dangerous  and  de- 
leterious from  their  not  being  apparent 
Now  and  then,  it  is  true,  the  press  wUt  make 
an  outcry  against  some  one  of  them  wbea 
it  becomes  specially  flagrant  or  notoriooe, 
which  ends  in,  perhaps,  a  score  or  two  of 
letters  being  printed  on  the  subject^— just 
enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  it  vigorously — ^but  no  laige  machinery 
is  set  to  work  to  make  a  deadly  war  against 
it  Some  might  urge  that  these  considera- 
tions do  not  strictly  come  under  the  reli- 
gious category.  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  as  operative  fruits  of  the  reli- 
gious life  wo  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with 
them.  Though  they  do  not  constitute  reli- 
gion independently,  it  is  beyond  contradic- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  genuine  religion 
-without  them  ;  and  that  the  religion  which 
fails  to  meet  evils  of  so  serious  a  nature  in 
any  remedial  manner,  must  either  be  of  a 
very  dubious  nature  and  imperfect  kind,  or 
else  very  badly  and  inefficiently  expounded 
and  enforced. 

But  if  the  pulpit  does  not  reach  the  faults 
and  vices  of  the  time,  neither  does  it  meet 
its  wants  and  requirements. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  inquiry.  Inquiry 
naturally  generates  doubt.  Our  religion 
has  not  been  exempted    from   close    and 
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strict  examinatioD.  It  i8  the  nature  and  es- 
sence of  Fh>testant]8in,  if  not  to  doubt,  at 
least  to  seek  for  the  assured  foundations 
upon  which  it  builds  itself.  In  the  nnme- 
rooa  aspects  in  which  religion  is  from  time 
to  time  viewed,  it  is,  perhaps,  natural  that 
although  its  fundamental  principles  are  in* 
diapntable,  doubts  should  arise,  particular- 
\j  in  young  and  unformed  minds,  as  to  cer- 
tain of  its  forms  and  phenomena.  At  all 
'  events,  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here 
to  notify  the  fact  that  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
doubts  do  actually  arise  not  admitting  of  an 
easy  or  superficial  solution.  It  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  pulpit  of  the  pre* 
sent  day,  that  it  scarcely  eyer  fully  rcco^i* 
ses  these  doubts  by  dealing  with  them  fairly 
on  their  own  grounds.  It  does  not  acknow- 
ledge that  any  question,  arising  eren  from  a 
Intimate  source,  can  be  beyond  its  reach 
for  dogmatical  discussion  or  refutation  if 
desirable,  and  contradiction  if  necessary. 
A  great  section  of  the  pulpit,  indeed,  i^ 
nores  doubt :  brands  it  as  a  sin,  or  leaves  it 
unnoticed  beyond  condemning  it  in  a  more 
or  less  tacit  manner.  This  is  sure  to  be  dis* 
astrons,  for  it  at  once  separates  the  doubt- 
ing element  from  the  religious  one,  and  e&* 
tabli^es  enmity  between  them.  Let  doubt 
be  recognised  where  it  cannot  be  answered. 
The  certainties  which  most  nearly  concern 
us  will  always  remain.  At  the  utmost  need 
t^ere  is  a  specific  for  doubt,  in  the  liWng  of 
such  a  life  as  the  Author  of  Christianity 
prescribed  and  exemplified.  How  many  noble 
80i^  are  torn  with  doubts  and  perplexities 
which  a  life  of  action  would  end  at  once  1 
Doubt,  even  upon  speculative  subjects,  va- 
nishes in  the  exercise  of  a  sincere  and  energe- 
tic activity  in  the  way  of  duty — ^in  a  persistent 
attempt  to  glorify  God  by  a  fufilment  of  the 
obvious  duties  of  life  and  devotion  to  the 
benefit  of  His  creatures.  There  is  no  room 
for  doubt  in  a  soul  fully  occupied  about  its 
Master's  business. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  pulpit  is  not  called  upon  to  settle  all 
the  difiacult  questions  of  the  age — nor,  in- 
deed, any  of  them.  Its  true  force  lies  in 
pr^aerving  its  own  course— that  is,  the  di* 
rection  of  the  moral  life  and  the  conduct  of 
the  soul's  religious  health  and  well-being — 
not  in  the  reconcilement  of  this  or  that  new- 
ly-discovered fact  or  freshly-started  theory 
to  certain  creeds  and  beliefs  which,  how- 
ever true  fundamentally,  are  not  always  ca- 
pable of  being  made  answerable  in  a  mo- 
ment to  every  novel  phase  of  thought  or 
object  of  inquiry.  The  pulpit,  for  example, 
is  not  called^  upon  to  determine  the  precise 
value  of  the  theories  or  inquiries  of  a  Dar- 


win or  a  Huxley — neither  to  accept  nor  re- 
ject them.  What  is  true  will  ultimately  as- 
sert itself  :  but  if  the  reception  of  religion 
must  wait  upon  the  decision  of  every  diffi- 
cult question  which  may  arise,  not  directly 
within  its  category,  we  fear  the  good  and 
useful  life  will  be  long  to  live  and  far  from 
us.  The  verities  of  true  religion  are  of  an 
independent  order  and  nature.  They  are 
always  true.  No  discoveries  of  science,  no 
change  of  speculative  belief,  can  ever  inter- 
fere with  them.  The  essential  truth  of 
Christianity  is  not  a  matter  of  logical  eri- 
dence  at  aU ;  it  is  a  matter  of  fact :  for  it  is 
based  upon  the  highest  spiritual  laws,  and 
embodies  the  loftiest  conception  of  our  rea- 
son, as  well  as  our  best  and  purest  feelings. 
Its  defence  may  be  safely  left  to  itself.  The 
Christian  life  refutes  every  argument  against 
the  truHi  of  Christianity,  placing  it  far  be-> 
yond  the  reach  of  question  or  cavil :  but  if 
this  life  is  absent  no  measure  of  argument 
will  be  able  satisfactorily  to  substantiate  it. 

Again,  the  pulpit  usually  makes  no  allow- 
ance for  social,  scientific,  and  political  pro- 
gressy  nor  for  those  eligible  changes  which 
the  advancement  of  the  race  renders  neces- 
sary. 

At  the  most  it  tolerates  these,  but  seldom 
or  never  makes  use  of  them.  It  is  always 
the  last  to  recognise  the  course  of  Law.  It 
does  not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  universe 
is  framed  on  the  unchangeable  principles  of 
phyucal  laws  which  are  inelastic  ;  that  life 
has  to  be  wholly  and  uncompromisingly  gov- 
erned by  these  laws,  and  that  the  sole  con- 
dition upon  which  we  subsist  is  by  submit- 
ting to  mem.  It  loves  the  supernatural  and 
extraordinary,  frequently  ignoring  the  very 
wisdom  of  those  principles  and  conditions 
into  which  we  are  bom  and  in  which  we 
live,  and  whose  exposition  shows  the  Crea- 
tor in  the  noblest  light  in  which  it  is  possi- 
ble for  the  human  soul  to  behold  Him.  It 
supposes  every  modification  of  the  views 
and  teaching  which  differ  in  any  degree 
from  the  conventional  standard  to  be  bad ; 
quite  forgetting  how  large  is  the  religion  it 
advocates,  how  vast  is  the  power  of  God  in 
the  ministration  of  circumstances,  how  the 
very  nature  of  the  moral  universe  occasion* 
ally  renders  it  necessary  for  us  to  alter  our 
points  of  view,  and  how  a  more  beautiful 
truth  continually  emerges  from  the  twilight 
of  temporary  perplexity — ^just  as  the  won- 
derful and  elevating  discoveries  of  astronomy, 
though  at  first  opposed,  as  endangering  reli- 
gious faith,  were  afterwards  seized  upon  and 
made  use  of  as  afifording  the  most  sublime 
and  stupendous  illustration  of  the  Divine 
power  as  exemplified  in  the  wonderful  in- 
stances of  undeviating  prder  and  law.    The 
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attempt  to  arrest  or  eoDtradict  facts  because 
they  appear  to  militate  ag^nst  certain  pre- 
sent conditional  aspects  of  our  religion,  is 
not  only  wrong  in  itself  but  shortsighted 
and  unwise.  It  is  sure  to  have  to  retract 
the  mistaken  protest,  and  confess  with  shame 
its  precipitancy  and  folly.  In  the  antago- 
nistic contraposition  of  religion  and  science, 
however,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  pulpit 
is  not  wholly  to  blame.  It  is  too  much  tnc 
fashion  for  men  of  science  to  challenge  or 
decry  the  office  and  function  of  the  pulpit, 
Ignoring  the  spiritual  life  altogether,  or 
seeking  to  supersede  the  wholesome  princi- 
ples and  influences  of  religion  by  the  mere 
substitution  of  a  series  of  physical  pheno- 
mena for  those  internal  and  mstinctive  indi- 
cations and  predilections  which,  judging  by 
their  universal  and  persistent  existence,  are 
a  necessjiry  part  and  condition  of  the  soul^s 
life  and  being.  Probably  many  of  these 
difficulties  dwelt  upon  so  vehemently  by 
some  scientific  men  only  lie  on  the  surface, 
and  are  of  those  which  a  wider  knowledge 
may  explain  without  any  material  change  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  set  of  views.  At 
all  events,  this  opposition  of  science  to  reli- 
gion is  both  over-hasty  and  ungraceful,  since 
perhaps  those  who  press  it  the  most  ardently 
would  be  unwilling  to  see  the  doctrines  they 
insist  upon  with  so  much  exclusiveness  ab- 
solutely carried  out  in  all  their  unbending 
vigor.  Our  being  is  a  wide  and  complex 
one,  which  frequently  admits  of  apparent 
contradictions,  but  which  a  closer  examina- 
tion or  a  clearer  spiritual  light  might  show  us 
to  be  no  contradictions  at  all.  Science  and 
religion  should  have  faith  in  each  other, 
and  whilst  each  follows  the  course  that  spe- 
cially belongs  to  it,  be  satisfied  that  if  the 
tenets  and  conclusions  of  the  one  are  true, 
real,  and  important,  those  of  the  other  are 
not  less  so ;  that  those  irresistible  sentiments 
and  instincts  normal  to  every  mind,  and  co- 
existent with  every  nature,  are  doubtless  as 
real,  substantial,  and  unconditional,  as  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  our  bodies  and 
regulate  our  physical  economy,  although  be- 
longing to  quite  another  category  and  re- 
quiring another  order  of  faculties  for  their 
understanding  and  appreciation.  An  ex- 
panded and  thoughtful  exposition,  and  the 
instigation  to  a  course  of  action  based  upon 
these  views,  which  we  think  every  one  will 
allow  to  be  just,  would  go  far  to  soothe  and 
destroy  the  very  wrong  and  unnecessary  bit- 
terness too  frequently  subsisting  between  re- 
ligion and  science — a  bitterness  which  gene- 
rally arises  from  a  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  claims  due  to  an  education  given 
too  exclusively  to  a  single  and  isolated  order 
of  facts  and  experiences.    This  course,  how- 


ever, is  rarely  taken.  The  pulpit,  which 
from  its  principles  and  nature  should  be  the 
first  to  abandon  the  animosity,  prosecutes  it 
with  more  energy,  not  to  say  rancour,  than 
the  other,  until  the  interests  of  tralJb  are 
lost  sight  of  in  the  hostility  of  party,  and 
the  bewildered  mind,  alienated  frotn  tiiat 
which  should  furnish  its  chief  nouriahineDt 
and  sustenance,  and  constitute  its  highest 
form  of  rest,  turns  with  pei'plexity  from  both 
one  and  the  other  party,  refusing  to  join 
hands  with  either. 

There  is  another  serious  defect  in  the 
teaching  of  the  modem  pulpit.  It  does  not 
declare  and  enforce  common  rules  for  the 
right  government  of  life — not  so  much  even 
as  the  heathen  philosophers.  That  is  to 
say,  it  almost  disregards  religion  in  its  hu- 
man or  naturalistic  aspect. 

It  has  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  self-dependence  and  self-respect  as 
divine  gifts  and  measures  to  be  made  use  of 
in  the  furtherance  and  sustenance  of  the 
soul's  religious  life.  It  does  not  rest  suffi- 
ciently upon  the  uses  of  the  moral  faculty 
as  the  proper  instrument  for  the  attainment 
of  moial  power  and  elevation.  It  lays  too 
great  a  stress  upon  religious  observances 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  dogmatic  duty ; 
as  an  end,  and  not  as  the  vehicle  and  means 
of  reaching  higher  religious  energies  in  ac- 
tual life,  ^mich  alone  gives  them  their  just 
significance  and  expresses  their  true  inten- 
tion. In  some  places  it  admits  devotional 
feeling  and  religious  emotion  as  indications 
of  the  religious  status  and  condition,  and 
does  not  fix  its  standard  absolutely  and  en- 
tirely in  the  degree  and  extent  to  which  tiie 
Christian  life  is  lived  in  its  fullest  and  widest 
interpretation.  It  does  not  proclaim  dis- 
tinctly and  inexorably  that  every  religious 
sentiment,  every  act  of  devotion,  which  does 
not  produce  a  corresponding  elevation  of 
life  and  practice — ^which  does  not,  for  in- 
stance, insist  upon  the  most  scrupulous  hon- 
esty, the  most  chaste  sobriety,  the  widest 
charity ;  which  does  not,  in  short,  result  in 
some  Christian  grace  of  act  and  condnct— 
is  worse  than  useless ;  that  it  is  simply  per- 
nicious and  depreciating,  as  ministering  to 
self-deception  with  its  consequent  train  of 
ills,  intruding  an  evil  under  the  name  of 
good.  We  do  not  say  that  this  would  not 
be  acknowledged  as  the  creed  of  the  pulpit; 
but  that  it  is  not  clearly  and  emphalic^ly 
brought  forward  as  an  unconditional  part  of 
its  doctrine.  It  loves  rather  to  appeal  to  a 
vague  presumption  on  the  Dinne  power  ar- 
bitrarily exerted  and  accidentally  bestowed, 
and  not  operating  through  the  appointed 
vehicle  of  the  moral  and  religious  faculties 
conferred  upon  us  as  the  ordained  means  for 
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its  reception  and  agency.  The  standard  of 
the  Divine  power  in  relation  to  onr  Hvc9  and 
conduct  is  placed  outside  of  us,  not  within. 
We  are  taught  to  look  to  an  abnormal  rule 
of  circumstance  in  our  particular  favor,  ra- 
ther than  to  depend  upon  that  Divine  power 
which  it  is  the  office  of  religion  to  implant 
wiUiin  us,  which  enables  us  to  meet  any  cir- 
cumstance bravely,  and  subjugate  it  by  the 
sheer  force  of  a  spiritualised  will.  That 
noble  fruit  of  the  conscientious  faculty  exist- 
ing within  us  as  self-respect  is  rarely  alluded 
to  or  appealed  to,  and  yet  in  the  morals  of 
social  life  it  plays  a  large,  important,  and 
very  influential  part  The  dignity  of  man- 
hood, and  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it  as 
bearing  the  mark  of  the  Creator's  highest 
workmanship,  are  rarely  alluded  to,  and 
perhaps  never  as  facts  significant  enough  to 
mfluence  our  religious  life  and  conduct. 
We  are  not  taught  that  humanity  has  any 
inherent  dignity,  honour,  or  credit  to  sup- 
port for  its  own  sake  as  the  head  and  crown 
of  creation,  and  that  wron^  doing  and 
wrong  living  add  a  shameful  disgrace  to  its 
name,  though  no  other  respousioility  were 
attached  to  it  The  typical  manly  element 
in  onr  nature  is  overlooked.  A  noble  inde- 
pendence and  uncompromising  reference  to 
an  internal  standard  in  itself  worthy  of  respect 
and  consideration  is  virtually  ignored.  Yet 
all  this  is  clearly  implied  in  the  teachings 
and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  If  man  is 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  however  much 
disfigured  by  sin  and  obscured  by  time,  the 
primary  model  is  infallibly  there.  It  is 
something  to  appeal  to,  and  demands  recog- 
nition and  culture,  however  contemptuously 
or  indifferently  treated  from  the  pulpit. 
That  this  mode  of  dealing  with  our  human- 
ity is  one  of  formalistic  aspect  merely, 
w  apparent  from  its  being  recognised  no- 
where else  but  in  the  pulpit.  For  of  those 
who  most  studiously  ignore  anything  like 
an  appeal  to  our  humanity  from  the  pulpit, 
there  is  not  one  who  does  fully  recognise  its 
claims,  nature,  and  rights  outside  of  it.  To 
those  who  would  deny  the  legitimacy  of  al- 
lowing the  human  element  to  speak  in  the 
offices  of  religion,  we  would  ask  if  it  may  or 
may  not  be  made  an  instrument  of  good ; 
and  if  it  really  may  (as  undoubtedly  is  the 
case)  be  ^o  enlisted  in  the  service  of  reli- 
gion, why  is  it  overlooked  ?  To  say  it  is 
unnecessary,  is  beside  the  purpose,  seeing 
that  it  really  does  take  a  large  part  in  the 
rule  and  conduct  of  the  moral  life  in  its  sec- 
ular relationship  and  transactions. 

This  brings  us  to  a  second  consideration 
under  this  head,  not  often  dealt  with  from 
the  pulpit,  namely,  the  duty  and  the  desirabili- 
ty of  loving  what  is  right  and  true  for  its 


proper  value.  It  does  not  point  out  how  in- 
herently lovely  a  right  life  and  trathful 
course  of  action  are  in  themselves,  or  how 
vile  and  ugly  the  contrary.  Its  general  tone 
is  rather  calculated  to  repel  philosophic  in 
difference  than  to  bring  before  it  a  series  of 
considerations  Ukely  to  impress  it  from  its 
own  point  of  view.  Different  classes  of 
mind  require  different  kinds  of  presentment 
of  spiritual  fact  to  influence  them.  The 
pulpit,  as  a  rule,  only  submits  one,  often  full 
of  harsh  and  forbidding  lineaments,  narrow 
in  its  i^pplication  and  stifling  in  its  oblivion 
of  the  wholesome  breadth  and  airiness  which 
to  many  minds  would  be  the  sole  condition 
upon  which  the  spiritual  life  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  which,  indeed,  intrinsically  be- 
longs to  it,  as  seen  in  the  life  and  heard  in 
the  words  of  its  Founder.  It  is  not  present- 
ed to  us  in  those  colours  and  with  the  na- 
tural fascination  which  a  good  and  beautiful 
thing  oi^ht  to  possess.  The  Platonism  of 
ancient  Greece  is  far  less  lovely,  narrower, 
less  real,  than  Christianitv ;  yet  how  beauti- 
ful does  it  become  by  the  glowing  colours 
and  tenderly  drawn  lines  in  which  it  finds  a 
setting  I  We  are  continually  touched  by  its 
appeal  in  some  of  the  richest  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  raised  by  it«  attractive  spiritual- 
ism into  the  regions  of  pure  sentiment,  as  it 
floats  through  the  soul  in  visitations  of  the 
most  soothing  and  delightful  harmony. 
Christianity  has  infinitely  more  to  offer  of 
the  same  kind,  but  immeasurably  more  noble 
and  worthy,  because  it  has  for  its  ultimate  ob- 
ject the  transformation  of  the  whole  life  and 
its  absorption  into  the  grander  atmosphere 
of  actual  and  practical  energy.  Not  only  is 
Christianity  generally  robbed  of  its  proper 
attractiveness  in  our  pulpits,  but  it  is  repre- 
sented to  us  under  an  aspect  which  experi- 
ence does  not  justify.  Its  attractions  are 
placed  in  certain  special  privileges  of  emo- 
tion and  external,  or  at  least  extraneous,  re- 
ward, which  are  calculated  to  draw  the  mind 
from  the  consideration  of  its  desirability  for 
its  own  sake  and  the  peculiar  intrinsic  worth 
which  gives  it  a  value  far  greater  than  any- 
thing which  is  derived  from  it,  or  contingent 
upon  its  adoption.  It  is  represented  as  in- 
ducing a  certain  condition  of  spiritual  luxu- 
ry, rather  than  as  a  noble  and  vitalizing  en- 
ergy which  beautifies  life  with  the  strength 
of  an  immaculate  purpose  glorified  in  the  act, 
and  receiving  its  chief  loveliness  from  the 
robust  power  and  wholesome  activity  which 
it  infuses  into  our  nature  in  the  noblest 
courses  of  humanity. 

The  pulpit  takes  but  a  faint  recognition  of 
Moral  Law  as  forming  the  basic  element  of 
the  Christian  religion,  but  dwells  almost 
wholly  on  the  dogmaticsd  side. 
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If  the  Christian  religion  were  not  Divine, 
nothing  could  be  more  wonderful  than  its 
comprehensiveness  as  an  exposition  of  Moral 
Law.  It  holds  within  itself  the  concentrated 
essence  of  the  united  wisdom  of  all  the  phi- 
losophies; not  in  the  shape  of  axioms  and 
abstract  principles,  but  embodied  in  an  actu- 
al form  60  simple  and  unmistakable  that 
every  one  can  understand  and  appreciate  it 
without  any  difficulty  whatever.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  to  expound  and  dwell  upon 
some  of  the  eternal  and  essential  principles 
on  which  it  is  based  than  attempt  to  wrest 
more  or  less  irrelevant  facts  in  the  vain  and 
mistaken  desire  to  corroborate  what  needs 
no  confirmation  more  than  the  internal  one 
— ^to  show  that  the  essential  and  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  a  right  Kfe  is  as  necessary  and  as  lit- 
tle accidents  as  the  laws  which  govern  and 
support  the  physical  universe  ;  that  the  far- 
thest star  pulsing  light  in  the  infinitude  of 
space  keeps  time  to  the  throbbing  of  every 
rightly  set  human  heart  which  seeks  the  ful- 
filment of  the  loftiest  law  of  its  being  in  car- 
rying out  the  grand  principles  of  a  just,  pure, 
and  pious  life  !*  The  pulpit  expresses  pain- 
fully little  faithi  in  the  intnnsic  and  essential 
truth  of  Christianity  as  self-confirmatory. 
Every  attack  from  without  seems  to  disturb 
its  equanimity,  for  the  reason  that  its  con- 
siderations are  too  much  fixed  on  the  acci- 
dents and  non-essentials  of  mode  and  form 
instead  of  on  those  universal  laws  which  form 
its  real  bases  and  are  the  conditions  of  its 
inexpugnable  immobility.  The  pulpit  con- 
stantly seeks  it^  means  and  instruments  for 
the  defence  of  religion  from  the  outside,  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  the  unchangeable  ele- 
ments in  which  it  fundamentally  subsists; 
for  it  is  a  great  truth  that  no  one  can  live, 
or  be  permitted  to  live,  entirely  without  vir- 
tually accepting  some  portion  of  its  princi- 
ples and  doctrines. 

Another  want  of  the  modem  pulpit  is  the 
inculcation  of  a  recognition  of  the  smcere  re- 
ligious opinions  and  feelings  of  others  which 
difier  from  its  own. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  energy  thrown 
away  in  many  religious  communities  upon 
the  errors  or  shortcomings  of  other  religious 
denominations.  This  wasteful  and  unwor- 
thy manifestation  of  party  spirit,  as  unchris- 
tian as  it  is  mischievous,  not  infrequently 
finds  its  expression  in  a  virulent  invective 
and  denunciation,  which  quite  overlook  the 


*  For  a  definition  and  exposition  of  the  abso- 
luteness of  the  Law  of  Moral  Riprht,  see  Butler's 
three  masterly  discourses  on  *  Human  Nature/ 
in  which  he  says  of  Conscience  (in  its  widest  ac- 
ceptation), '  Had  it  strength,  as  it  has  right ;  had 
it  power  as  it  has  manifest  authority  ;  it  would 
absolutely  govern  the  world  :'  and  he  proves  it. 


fact  that  the  persons  against  whom  their 
peevish  and  petulant  tirades  are  levelled,  and 
who  could  alone  be  benefited  by  them — 
if  there  were  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
them  at  all — are  precisely  those  who  would 
be  the  last  to  place  themselves  under  tbeir 
influence.  The  only  possible  way  to  destroy 
error  is  by  the  unsectarian  teacbing  and 
propagation  of  free  and  independent  truth, 
which  recommends  itself  by  the  force  of  its 
own  irresbtible  power,  and  does  not  wait  on 
the  rancorous  iconoclasm  of  malevolent 
and  over-zealous  declamation  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission.  We  think  we  need 
not  dwell  on  the  uselessness,  at  least,  of  thin 
flagrant  misuse  of  the  office  of  the  pulpit, 
whose  function,  rightly  considered,  is  rather 
to  overlook  or  disregard  religious  differences 
as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  secure 
some  degree  of  friendliness  or  freedom  from 
ill-will  from  those  whose  feelings  and  opin- 
ions are  opposed  to  its  own,  instead  of  fo- 
menting them  to  the  widest  possible  degree 
of  difference,  and  thus  driving  away  the  op- 
posite party  altogether  from  the  reach  of  its 
mfluence.  St  Paul  affords  a  fine  example 
of  quite  another  mode  of  operation,  in  al- 
ways seeking  the  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  faith  or  observances  wbich  be 
soi^ht  to  supplant  with  his  own  ;  never 
making  the  breach  wider  by  dwelling  on 
their  differences. 

The  Christianity  of  the  pulpit  is  too  con- 
troversial, speculative,  and  dialectic,  to  ac- 
complish any  large  practical  end.  How 
often  do  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  sermons 
exclusively  confined  to  the  consideration  of 
the  grounds  for  a  speculative  belief  in  the 
truth  of  the  Christian  religion !  And  this 
in  the  face  of  those  who  would  willmgly 
take  something  for  granted,  who  bring  their 
yearnings,  cares,  hopes,  fears,  and  perplexi- 
ties, seeking  a  little  help  from  the  ministra- 
tions of  the  Church  of  their  fathers  and  fore- 
fathers ;  a  Church  in  whose  creed  and  belief 
thousands  of  temples  have  been  raised  ;  a 
Church  for  the  propagation  and  enforcement 
of  a  religion  upon  which  is  virtually  baaed 
every  sociid  and  political  institution  under 
which  we  live,  and  whose  religion,  as  afonn 
of  creed,  at  least  it  is  presumable,  is  accept- 
ed by  every  one  joinmg  its  congregations. 
And  yet,  in  place  of  words  of  guidance  or 
counsel,  comfort  or  assistance,  properiy  be- 
longing to  the  function  of  the  pulpit,  and 
specially  to  Christianity  itself,  which  would 
be  received  unquestionably,  what  do  we 
hear?  A  wearisome  disquisition  from  a 
rhetorical  and  logical  point  of  view,  to  assure 
us  that  our  religion  is  simply  a  true  one: 
and  this  after  almost  nineteen  centuries  of 
adoption,  trial,  and  experience  !     Such  dis- 
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courses  suggest  to  us  the  iUustrative  case  of 
the  possessor  of  an  estate  who,  instead  of 
u^g  it  and  improving  it  for  the  benefit  of 
himself  and  others,  should  occupy  himself 
in  proving  that  his  title  is  good  and  tenure 
valid.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  purpose 
they  can  serve.  They  give  no  direction  to 
energy,  no  stimulus  to  a  noble  life;  they 
throw  no  new  light  on  difficult  subjects — 
even  if  to  do  so  (which  never  formed  a  part 
pf  the  mission  of  the  Author  of  Christianity) 
were  within  the  systematic  range  of  the  pul- 
pit's function.  They  aim  at  nothing  which 
the  occasion  demands,  rendering  assent  and 
dissent  alite  indifferent ;  they  are  followed 
by  no  operative  result  whatever;  they  ai*e 
only  a  fruitless  burden  to  the  hearer,  fit  to 
be  consigned  at  once  to  the  oblivious  por- 
tion of  'weeds  and  worn-out  faces.'  How 
much  more  wpuld  a  few  hearty  words  weigh, 
the  growtb  of  experience  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  ordinary  and  actual  life — words  breathed 
into  the  necessities  of  common  humanity, 
with  its  continually  flagging  energies  and 
wavering  resolutions,  dictated  by  the  *  still 
small  voice'  which  speaks  to  ns  all  in  our 
heart  of  hearts,  only  requiring  the  rightly 
directed  appeal  to  make  itself  heard  within 
the  soul,  and  its  tender  messages  to  be  ap- 
preciated ! 

Another  defect  of  our  pulpit-teaching  is 
its  want  of  speciality. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  his  *  Rules  and 
Advices  concerning  Preaching  to  the  Clergy 
of  his  Diocese,'  is  very  explicit  on  this  score. 
He  says : — 

'  Do  not  spend  your  sermons  in  general  and 
indefinite  things,  as  in  exhortations  to  the 
people  to  get  Christ,  to  be  united  to  Christ,  and 
things  of  the  like  unlimited  signification ;  but 
tell  them  in  every  duty  what  are  the  measures, 
what  circumstances,  what  instruments,  and 
what  is  the  minute  meaning  of  every  general 
advice.  For  generals  not  explicated  do  but  fill 
the  people's  heads  with  empty  notions,  and 
their  mouths  with  perpetually  unintelligible 
talk  ;  but  their  hearts  remain  empty,  and  them- 
selves are  not  edified.' 

Would  it  have  been  sufficient  for  us  to 
have  known  that  the  whole  of  the  Christian 
religioi^is  comprised  in  the  terms,  love  to 
God  and  our  fellow-creatures?  The  Author 
of  Christianity  conceived  a  different  method 
in  its  dissemination.  The  religion  of  specu- 
lation finds  no  place  in  the  Gospel  as  re- 
ported by  the  Evangelists.  It  is  specifically 
and  thoroughly  the  religion  of  life  all 
through,  and*  no  other.  It  is  not  without 
Mgnificance  that  we  are  rather  left  to  infer 
the  principles  of  Christianity  from  facts  and 
cases  than  to  depend  upon  our  own  deduc- 
tions for  the  practical  application  of  its  rules 


and  laws.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  broad 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion  are,  as  a  rule, 
either  garbled  or  suppressed  in  our  pulpits  : 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  commonlv  stated 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  distinctness. 
There  is  an  abundant  insistance  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  faith  :  but  that  is 
all.  They  fail  to  accomplish  thei%  proper 
object  from  the  want  of  a  special  application 
to  the  circumstances  of  life  and  the  actual 
conditions  of  living.  As  we  have  already 
shown,  the  peculiar  wants,  oversights,  errors, 
shortcomings,  and  more  virulent  evils  of  our 
present  social  condition,  seldom  meet  with 
any  careful  or  discriminative  analysis  from 
the  pulpit :  indeed  it  may  be  said  to  exhibit 
a  ne^tive  acquiescence  in  the  faults  and 
misdirections  of  the  time  more  than  to  offer 
any  vigorous  protest  against  tliem.  Instead 
of  investigating  the  moral,  social,  and  reli- 
gious condition  of  the  time,  and  being  the 
first  to  institute  inquiry  and  suggest  or  afford 
means  of  help  in  difficulty,  it  is  the  very 
last ;  seldom  even  following  the  lead  given 
by  the  contemporary  press  or  the  indications 
expressed  in  other  ways  in  matters  quite 
within  its  range,  and  in  which  its  aid  might 
be  most  useful  in  disseminating  sound  prac- 
tical opinions  and  a  correct  tone  of  feeling. 
In  preaching  general  truths,  therefore,  and 
even  speculative  ones — for  these,  although 
they  occupy  at  present  far  too  exclusive  a 
place  in  the  pulpit,  cannot  be  wholly  pro- 
scribed a  subordinate  and  occasional  use  in 
it — it  is  necessary  continually  to  confront 
the  auditory  with  their  concrete  bearing,  to 
treat  them  persistently  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  personal  and  individual  aspect  and 
relationship,  to  pause  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing their  enunciation  in  order  to  apply  them 
to  the  test  of  life  and  experience.  The  judi- 
cious preacher  will  never  forget  that  his  ap- 
peal IS  to  the  personality  of  his  hearers. 
Broadly  general  truths  expressed  without 
their  connotative  personality  are  quite  as 
liable  to  do  harm  as  they  are  to  do  good, 
since  their  very  abstraction  and  impersonality 
cause  them  to  be  referred  to  an  absolute  cate- 
gory in  which  the  hearer  has  no  idea  of 
placing  himself.  The  self-deception  which 
is  a  part  of  our  nature  must  be  met  in  the 
closest  and  most  vigorous  manner,  by  means 
so  direct  and  explicit  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  intention  of  the  appeal.  It  is  very 
easy  for  a  congregation  to  go  from  a  sermon 
dealing  with  abstract  views  well- pleased  with 
themselves  and  satisfied  with  the  discourse 
without  being  reached  or  touched  by  it» 
statements  in  any  particular  whatever,  how- 
ever strongly  and  with  whatever  logical  force 
these  may  have  been  given.  Close,  special, 
uncompromising    application  —  a    driving 
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home,  80  to  speak,  of  the  matter  under 
treatavent — ;i8  indispensable  to  the  proper 
efficacy  of  every  sermon,  and  to  this  its  first 
aim  and  most  strenaoas  efforts  should  be 
directed. 

It  may  be  ni^d  that  all  we  have  been 
particularising  is  included  in  a  general  expo- 
sition tf  the  main  truths  of  Christianity. 
It  certainly  ought  to  be.  That  it  is  not  so 
to  that  appreciable  extent  which  should  make 
it  a  component  part  and  ruling  element  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  profess  to  accept  it, 
we  think  we  need  adduce  no  evidence  to 
make  apparent  We  are  not  arguing  for  a 
logical  position,  but  simply  stating  and 
maintaining  a  series  of  incontrovertible  and 
irresistible  facta.  Theoretically  our  pulpit 
may  be  right  This  is  a  question  we  are 
not  discussing.  That  it  is  actually  almost 
powerless  as  a  practical  influence  on  the  age 
IS  an  unmistakable  and  unavoidable  con- 
clusion. On  the  other  hand  it  might  be  said 
that  at  least  some  of  the  speciahties  which 
we  have  dwelt  upon  do  not  property  belong 
to  religion,  and  are  not  within  the  legitimate 
object  of  the  pulpit  To  this  we  would 
reply,  that  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
first  promulgated  they  are  included,  or  are 
supposed  to  be  included,  to  their  furthest 
element,  and  that  if  they  are  not  comprised 
in  the  religion  of  oar  day  it  is  through  an 
imperfect  recognition  of  what  that  religion 
ought  to  embrace. 

In  order  to  accomplish  all  or  any  of  the 
objects  which  we  have  laid  down  in  the  fore- 
gomg  enumeration  it  would  be  necessary 
that  the  pulpit  should  be  united  in  a  common 
purpose.  It  is  of  little  use  occasionally  and 
incidentally  to  mention  this  or  that  fault 
or  want  peculiarly  incident  to  the  time  or  to 
given  circumstances.  To  accomplish  a  large 
object  *  agitation '  is  required.  Great  moral 
and  religious  questions,  wants  or  abuses 
should  be  taken  up  systematically,  not  for 
speculative  discussion,  but  for  practical  solu- 
tion by  the  strongest  incitements,  in  the 
warmest  and  most  emphatic  manner.  They 
should  go  simultaneously  through  all  the 
pulpits  dispersed  over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  For  every  political  movement 
and  matter  for  social  and  economic  reform 
these  are  the  means  used.  In  the  bringing 
forward  of  the  great  moral  and  social  abases 
and  wants  of  the  age  there  would  be  an  in- 
finite advantage  over  the  advocacy  of  politi- 
cal or  economic  changes.  In  the  great  pro- 
portion of  cases  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
of  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  correcting 
or  supplying  them.  The  battle  would  be  at 
once  conceded  as  far  as  argument  goes.  The 
only  thing  would  be  to  alter  them.  The 
whole  force  and  energy  of  the  movement 


might  be  put  into  pressing  the  accom^^h- 
ment  of  the  necessary  changes  to  the  utmost 
degree :  nothing  would  nc^  to  be  wasted 
in  apology  and  substantiation  as  matters  of 
opinion.  For  this  end  episcopal  indicatkms 
for  the  concentration  and  direction  of  a 
common  effort  might  be  periodically  given, 
general  clerical  meetings  periodically  held 
specially  set  apart  for  &e  consideration  of 
the  same,  and  other  means,  as  that  of  the 
press,  for  giving  force  and  vitality  to  tbe 
movement  be  instituted.  What  an  «i- 
nobling  of  the  office  of  the  pulpit  would 
this  be :  the  voices  of  all  preachers  united 
as  one  with  the  whole  nation  for  a  listener ! 
Of  the  fruits  of  such  a  mode  of  procedure 
perhaps  no  calculation  would  be  adequate  to 
give  an  idea.  Instead  of  wasting  its  time  in 
the  discussion  of  vain  appointments  and  ex- 
traneous observances,  suppose  the  pulpit 
were  to  give  itself  vigorously  and  unitedly 
to  a  new  reformation  in  this  broad  interpre- 
tation of  the  term,  what  a  different  condition 
would  the  aspect  of  society  assume !  How 
much  more  revered  would  be  its  function ! 
How  much  grander  and  worthier  would  be 
the  result  of  its  labours!  How  infinitely 
truer  and  more  Christian  its  religion  ! 

As  it  is,  what  a  saddening  experience 
meets  us  in  our  churches  I  We  rarely  hear 
a  sermon  which  touches  us  with  the  near- 
ness of  an  intimate  sympathy  with  ^e 
Christian  life.  We  may  hear  the  Christian 
truths  and  doctrines  expounded  that  we  arc 
sinful  and  fallen,  and  the  means  of  redemp- 
tion pointed  out  in  general  terms,  but  tiiey 
are  for  the  most  part  represented  as  tlte 
merely  conventional  conditions  for  under- 
going appointed  spiritual  changes  whose  end 
rather  lies  in  realising  certain  moods  of 
personal  feeling  and  emotion  than  the  enter- 
ing upon  that  laige  Christian  Hfe  whose  func- 
tion is  in  the  worid  of  active  dealing,  and  in 
carrying  out  the  initial  principles  of  sound 
moral  law,  and  an  uncompromising  rectitude 
of  life  both  in  regard  to  ourselves  and  our 
fellow-men. 

We  do  not  wish  to  secularize  the  pulpit 
We  would  not  have  it  to  fall  one  degree 
below  its  high  calling  as  the  messenger  of 
God,  nor  to  be  the  mere  echo  or  enonent 
of  the  shifting  opinions  of  men.  We  do 
not  wish  to  see  it  giving  lectures  upon  ethics, 
science,  or  social  economy,  on  the  basis  of 
utility  and  self-interest ;  but  we  do  wish  to 
see  fdl  these  elevated  into  the  category  of 
religion,  infused  with  larger  motives,  ensoul- 
ed with  a  more  emphatic  significance,  the 
right  observance  of  their  laws  and  rules  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  our  duty  and  service  to 
God,  and  not  merely  contingent  ^  "  Jl 
to  be  indifferentiy  observed  or  not,  at 
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optioQ  of  an  arbitrary  human  convenience. 
We  do  wish  to  see  onr  workmen  and 
merchants,  onr  professional  men  and  states- 
men, bring  some  other  than  merely  hnman 
and  ^trading  considerations  to  the  fulfilment 
of  their  several  duties  and  vocations.  We 
do  wish  to  see  responsibilities  of  a  higher 
floit  acknowledged  than  those  which  find  a 
name  in  the  legislative  decalogue;  and, 
towards  this  end,  we  would  have  all  these 
recognised  as  a  part  of  onr  Christian  religion 
from  which  modern  laxness  or  self-interest 
has  so  long  and  so  wrongfully  separated 
them. 

Having  thus  cursorily  glanced  at  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  modem  pulpit  ne- 
cessary to  place  it  on  a  more  influential 
footing,  we  will* now  apply  ourselves  to  a 
short  inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  its  ineffi- 
ciency, and  if  there  be  any  other  means 
more  IJian  those  already  suggested  of  restor- 
ing to  it  something  of  its  former  power  and 
efficacy. 

The  main  causes  of  its  present  inoperative 
condition  may  be  of  two  kinds :  one,  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  education  preparatory  for 
the  pulpit,  and  the  other,  an  imperfect  re- 
cognition of  the  requirements  of  the  pastoral 
office.  We  think  we  have  already  suffi- 
ciently clearly  indicated  its  narrowness  and 
oxchisdveness,  and  the  more  expansive  and 
extended  footing  on  which  it  is  desirable  to 
place  it  in  regard  to  the  sphere  of  its  range 
and  the  scope  of  its  teaching. 

By  the  term  education,  we  do  not  refer  to 
the  acquirement  of  academic  knowledge,  the 
training  of  the  intellect  and  information  of 
the  understanding — we  will  suppose  these 
already  accomplished  as  far  as  scholastic 
discipline  goes — but  to  the  wider  education 
of  life  and  feeling,  which  is  the  result  of 
deep  reflection  upon  human  experience,  and 
profound  inquiiy  into  the  sympathetic  and 
emotional  phenomena  of  our  nature.  The 
supercminent  characteristic  of  Christianity 
is  its  warm  human  sympathy.  In  its  pri- 
mary and  essential  nature  it  has  no  bigotry, 
DO  intolerance,  no  hardness,  no  dogmatism. 
Its  tenderness  rises  above  every  other  quali- 
ty ;  it  loves  without  reserve — without  recog- 
nition of  creed  or  party.  It  only  denounces 
the  hypocrite  and  the  irreclaimable.  If  this 
loving  sympathy  forms  the  essence  of  Chris- 
tianity as  promulgated  by  Christ  Himself,  it 
.  is  obvious  that  without  it  nothing  is  to  be 
done — ^nothing  attained.  It  implies  an 
absolute  disregard  of  self  and  personal  in- 
terests, whenever  these  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  others,  or  the 
general  good.  It  implies  a  sincerity  of  soul 
which  looks  honestly  and  unreservedly  to 
the  bottom  of  its  own  nature  with  the  most 


searching  scrutiny,  in  order  that  by  the  at- 
tainment of  a  knowledge  of  itself  it  may 
gain  the  knowledge  of  others  as  the  basis 
and  groundwork  of  its  ministry.  Beneath 
all  the  affectations  of  vanity  and  wayward- 
ness of  foUy,  the  cares  of  riches,  the  pride 
of  office  and  position,  the  noise  and  bluster 
of  ambition  and  the  dissipations  of  vice,"*^ 
there  is  always  the  underlying  humanity, 
the  embryo  of  something  better  waiting  to 
be  touched  into  life,  the  witness  of  truth 
and  justice  and  purity  planted  by  God  in 
every  human  soul.  We  are  all  brothers  in 
affliction  and  in  our  common  necessities. 
It  only  needs  the  invasion  of  a  foreign 
enemy  to  bring  all  classes  together  in  the 
closest  sympathy.  Such  an  enemy  is  sin ; 
the  wrong  and  folly  which  are  calling  upon 
us  everywhere  to  redress  them  whilst  we  are 
still  standing  upon  our  narrow  individuality 
as  if  they  were  matters  in  which  we  have  no 
incumbent  interest  or  united  concern.  The 
precious  opportunities  of  the  pulpit  are  lost 
in  its  virtual  fusion  with  the  commonplace 
social  elements  of  the  time— making  no 
independent  stand  of  its  own  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  It  . 
is  occupied  about  the  transient  and  epheme- 
ral accident  instead  of  the  immutable  and 
eternal  essence.  It  perceives  no  nobler 
destiny  before  it  than  the  delivery  week  by 
week  of  a  conventional  discourse,  so  far  re- 
moved from  our  interest  and  sympathy,  as 
to  leave  us  exactly  where  it  finds  us,  with 
only  the  added  tedium  of  a  wearisome  space 
passed  in  the  attitude  of  listen  ing. 

The  other  and  more  intrinsically  personal 
condition  necessary  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  pulpit  is  a  free- 
dom from  petty  ambitions  and  jealousies, 
social  and  ecclesiastical.  The  worthy  repre- 
sentative of  the  pulpit  must  be  free  from  those 
vulgar  aims  and  cares  which  absorb  and  dis- 
tract so  lai^e  a  proportion  of  the  lay  world. 
He  must  be  able  to  see  plac^,  riches,  honour, 
and  distinction  pass  by  him  without  com- 
punction and  without  regret  Anything 
like  worldly  ambition  is  perfectly  incon- 
gruous with  the  right  fulfilment  of  the 
ministerial  duty.  Some  predilection  or  pre- 
disposition for  the  sacred  office,  previous  to 
its  assumption,  has  been  thought  indispen- 
sable at  all  times,  and  amongst  all  religious 
communities.  This  should  undoubtedly  ex- 
clude every  trace  of  personal  ambition  based 
on  the  desire  for  self-aggrandisement  All 
the  objects  of  the  dedicated  teacher  of 
religion  should  be  centred  in  one,  that  of 
elevating  his  fellow-mortals  into  the  region 
of  the  divine,  showing  mankind  its  proper 
destiny  in  the  attainment  and  fulffiment  of 

the  Christian  life.     He  who  cannot  fix  his 
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motive  here  shoald  shun  the  responsibilities 
6t  the  sacred  office,  for  he  will  assuredly 
not  be  able  to  fulfil  them  worthily. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the 
worthy  occupant  of  the  pulpit  should  raise 
himself  as  much  as  possible  above  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  lower  life  by  all  the  helps 
'^hich  his  reli^rion,  united  with  philosophioEd 
study  and  reflection,  can  supply.  He  will 
consider  that  all  the  restlessness,  ignoble 
competition  and  contention  which  he  sees 
around  him,  are  but  the  fashion  of  the  time 
which  future  and  better  directed  generations 
may  see  reason  to  correct ;  that  the  proper 
value  of  riches  and  honour  lies  in  content- 
ment, in  the  realisation  of  a  world  of  hap- 
piness of  which  their  meagre  proportions, 
wiUi  their  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory  pos- 
session, are  but  the  false  shows  and  cheating 
semblances ;  that  the  highest,  noblest,  and 
purest  enjoyments  of  life  are  cheap  and 
common  to  all ;  that  the  abuses  of  the  age 
result,  in  a  great  measure,  from  an  imper- 
fect, shortsighted,  or  mischievous  education, 
which  it  must  be  his  object  to  correct  and 
reform.  Above  all,  he  may  be  assured  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  his  mission. 
Labour  in  the  right  direction  will  be  amply 
repaid  to  him  in  its  fruits;  and  if  he  sow 
with  much  and  laborious  devotion,  although 
it  may  be  with  great  misgiving  and  in  un- 
certainty of  heart,  he  will  assuredly  return 
in  the  end  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him, 
crowned  with  the  accomplishment  of  a  lofty 
destiny,  and  pleased  in  the  pleasure  of  his 
Master's  eye. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  here,  that 
all  preaching  which  is  not  embodied  in  the 
life  of  the  preacher  must  be  practically  use- 
less and  thrown  away.  It  may  influence  to 
religions  emotion ;  it  may  lull  into  self-con- 
tentment and  self-satisfaction;  it  may  pro- 
duce some  maudlin  sentiment  usurping  a  re 
ligious  title :  it  can  never  infuse  that  vigor- 
ous and  robust  growth  into  the  Divine  life 
and  energy  which  is  the  fortress  of  truth 
and  only  proper  ground  of  genuine  religion. 
In  this  respect  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  any  concealment  Individuality  will  make 
itself  felt.  Personal  insmcerity  and  untruth- 
fulness will  be  accurately  measured  in  their 
results,  however  little  they  may  be  apparent 
in  themselves. 

In  tlic  desire  to  deal  with  the  circumstances 
of  the  modern  pulpit  as  completely  and 
justly  as  possible,  we  do  not  wish  to  pass 
over  some  of  the  natural  obstacles  which  in 
some  degree  prevent  it  from  attaining  its 
right  and  normal  position  and  which  imperil 
the  usefulness  of  its  legitimate  function. 
We  must,  however,  be  free  to  confess  that, 


in  bringing  forward  these,  it  is  more  with 
the  object  of  treating  the  subject  fairly,  tlian 
for  any  very  definite  practical  suggestions 
which  we  can  make  towards  surmountiag 
them.  One  is  the  difficulty  of  establisluDg 
and  maintaining  a  probationary  standard  for 
appointments  to  the  ministerial  office;  for 
neither  is  it  the  most  learned  man,  nor  the 
deepest  thinker,  nor  the  most  earnest,  nor 
the  most  gifted  in  the  quality  of  speech,  nor 
the  most  devout,  nor  the  warmest,  tendereat, 
and  most  disinterested  in  character  or  dispo- 
sition who  is  necessarily  fitted  above  all 
others  for  the  ministry ;  but  rather  one  who 
has  the  happiest  union  or  combination  of  all 
these.  They  are  all  more  or  less  necessary, 
so  that  a  perfect  f ulffiment  of  the  office  of 
the  pulpit  could  not  place  its  standard  of  ap- 
pointment upon  any  of  them  alone.  In  the 
imperfection  of  human  institutions  perhaps 
the  one  adopted  in  the  Church  of  England 
is  as  good  as  any  other :  a  fair  amount  of 
learning,  a  special  sense  of  fitness  for  the 
duty,  the  feeling  of  a  solemn  call  to  its  office, 
and  a  life  accredited  socially  blameless.  That 
it  must  prove  ineffectual  over  and  over  again 
(as  must  every  other)  in  an  exact  discrimin- 
ation of  those  precisely  adapted  to  the  min- 
istry, is  an  accidttit  for  which  it  is  not  whol- 
ly responsible,  and  one  which  could  hardly 
be  obviated.  In  the  test  of  competency,  it 
is  compelled  to  depend  in  a  great  measure 
on  those  who  present  themselves ;  for  abuses, 
after  all,  must  chiefly  lie  in  their  hands  to 
correct.  A  full  knoi^ledge  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  sacred  office  should  be  defi- 
nitely recognised  and  enforced.  Under  a 
broad  interpretation  of  its  function,  the  test 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  clearly  hud 
down  in  its  offices,  if  carried  out  strictly  and 
faithfully,  is  as  likely  to  be  successful  on  the 
whole  as  any  other. 

Another  obstacle  to  good  and  legitimate 
preaching  is  the  number  of  sermons  usually 
required  from  each  individual. 

The  least  number  of  sermons  generally 
demanded  from  each  occupier  of  the  pulpit 
is  one  a  week — fifty-two  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  varying  in  length  according  to  the 
habit  of  different  pulpits :  quite  enough^  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  to  draw  out  all 
the  freshness  and  a  great  deal  of  the  force 
of  the  average  preacher.  Generally,  how- 
ever, it  is  much  more  than  this ;  two  ser- 
mons, and  even  three,  a  week  not  limiting 
the  number  in  every  instance.  This  is  an 
allowed  difficulty — a  task  so  great  as  to  make 
its  execution  a  marvel  in  the  confined  range 
of  the  pulpit  of  the  day,  with  its  conven- 
tional paucity  of  views  and  scantiness  of 
aspects  for  consideration.  If  such  a  labour 
can  ever  be  accomplished  with  a  satisfactory 
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result,  we  believe  the  snggestions  we  have 
been  mating  for  an  enlarged  appliance^ of 
the  function  of  the  pulpit  will  do  more  to- 
wards making  it  possible  than  any  other 
means  or  plan.  Where  sermons  have  to  be 
so  numerous  as  seriously  to  endanger  their 
usefulness,  they  might  be  very  reasonably 
curtailed  in  length.  A  short  exposition, 
atrongly  felt  and  well  studied,  or  a  few  op- 
portunely-chosen words,  might  have  all  the 
usefulness  and  efficacy  of  a  longer  treatment 
and  more  elaborately  constructed  discourse. 
A  sermon  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  literary  exercise.  It  need  not  be  al- 
ways original  in  its  theme.  It  is  sufficient 
if  the  preacher  make  it  his  own  by  the  sin- 
cere and  earnest  energy  necessary  to  enforce 
it  An  enlarged  freedom  of  discourse,  a 
mind  filled  with  the  importance  and  value  of 
its  office,  and  a  clear  impression  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  occasion,  will  do  much  to 
render  the  labour  of  preaching  a  compara- 
tively light  one,  by  the  interest  which  they 
I  are  sure  to  throw  into  the  subject  of  the 
sermon.  '  What  the  preacher  often  wants  is 
more  interest,  not  less  work.  A  preacher 
absorbed  in  his  topic,  and  capable  of  retain- 
ing the  attention  and  interest  of  his  listeners, 
rarely  suffers  the  fatigue  of  collapsed  ener- 
gies ;  whilst  to  the  *  pulpit  drone,'  the  least 
effort  must  be  a  fatiguing  and  oppressive 
burden. 

We  have  thus  set  before  the  reader,  as 
candidly  and  fairly  as  possible,  the  present 
condition  of  the  English  pulpit;  we  have 
dwelt  upon  the  mistakes  or  inefficiency  of 
our  present  form  of  preaching  in  its  most 
general  phase,  and  made  suggestions  for  ex- 
tending its  power  and  influence;  we  have 
taken  into  consideration  some  of  the  natural 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  fill  our 
pulpits  worthily :  we  will  now  close  these 
observations  with  a  few  hints  towards  a 
right,  useful,  and  pertinent  mode  of  preach- 
ing. We  do  this  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, first,  because  they  must  necessarily  be 
incomplete ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  must 
be  infinitely  difficult  to  lay  down  rules  of 
general  application  where  almost  everything 
depends  upon  individual  mode  of  view,  and 
the  specific  force  given  to  the  discourse  by 
personal  sentiment  and  enthusiasm. 

In  the  first  place,  dialectics  should  be  aban- 
doned, or  almost  abandoned,  in  our  pulpita. 
We  do  not  want  long  disquisitions  to  prove  to 
us  that  the  grounds  of  our  faith  are  true  ones, 
or  that  the  Christian  life  is  a  good  thing.  These 
may  fitiy  find  a  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
day  which  circulates  everywhere.  We  go  to 
church  to  exercise  our  faith  and  to  realise 
what  the  Christian  life  actnally  is,  to  receive 
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the  profit  and  enjojrment  of  a  common  wor- 
ship and  faith  in  the  same  Almighty  Being, 
to  acknowledge  our  union  under  the  same 
Divine  Head,  to  feel  the  inflnence  of  a  de- 
pendence upon  and  living  in  the  member- 
ship of  Him  whom  we  acknowledge  as  the 
Redeemer  of  our  race,  and  to  share  those 
spiritual  supports,  privileges,  and  strength- 
enings flowing  from  a  communion  with  Him 
in  whom  dwells  the  fountain  of  light  and 
purity.  What  an  impossible  task  useful 
teaching  would  be  if  every  error  had  to  be 
uprooted  before  truth  could  be  propagated  ! 
And  yet  there  is  no  reason  if  one  kind  of 
error  must  be  overcome  in  order  to  inculcate 
and  attain  what  is  right  that  all  forms  of  it 
should  not  have  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Instead  of  spending  much  time  in 
refuting  error  real  or  supposed,  let  the  pulpit 
confine  itself  more  particularly  to  the  expo- 
sition of  sound  and  earnest  practical  Chris-, 
tian  truth,  which  will  prove  a  much  more 
perfect  weapon  than  any  argumentative  dis- 
course directly  addressed  against  it. 

In  the  same  manner,  it  is  not  by  a  special 
substantiation  of  the  Church  as  an  institu- 
tion and  organisation  that  its  efficacy  is 
maintained.  It  is  by  the  penetrative  and 
disinterested  preaching  of  those  sentiments 
and  doctrines  which  form  the  essence  of 
Christianity  of  which  it  is  the  means  and 
vehicle  that  it  is  to  be  held  together  and 
obtain  a  prevailing  influence  over  society. 
This  is  the  only  way -to  give  root  and  per- 
manency to  a  church,  as  it  is  to  make  it 
efficiently  useful,  since  these  never  change. 
As  long  as  time  lasts,  as  men  progress  and 
pass  from  one  phase  of  thought  and  aspect 
to  another — mutations  which  must  be  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  an  advancing  society 
— the  forms  and  modes  of  religion  will  be  ' 
liable  to  modification.  But,  as  has  been 
already  said,  the  stable  and  central  elements 
of  religion  will  be  always  the  same,  for  they 
are  based  on  the  primary  foundations  of  our 
moral  life  and  nature.  Let  these  therefore 
be  taught,  preached,  and  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  would  wish  to  render  their  Church 
impregnable.  The  points  we  have  already 
laid  down  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry  are 
without  controversy.  Nobody  would  deny 
that  they  should  be  insisted  upon  more  or 
less  prominently  in  every  pulpit  professing 
to  be  the  interpreter  of  Christian  doctrine 
and  the  advocate  and  apologist  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  A  Church  which  practically  em- 
bodied in  its  members  these  and  all  other 
qualities  necessary  to  the  Christian  Ufe  would 
need  no  propping  from  the  side  of  contro- 
versy and  speculation.  It  would  be  impreg- 
nable from  without,  for  it  would  be  possessed 
of  the  end  and  objeot  of  all  religious  creeds 
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and  doctrines.  No  largest  measure  of  ques- 
tioning could  move  or  stir  it  a  LairVbreadth 
from  its  rocky  foundations.  It  would  need 
no  arguments  to  strengthen  or  substantiate  it 
Its  beliefs  would  be  the  symbol  and  develop^ 
ment  of  its  life ;  they  would  be  the  natural 
induction  from  its  faith  and  practice,  growing 
out  of  the  soul  from  its  inner  vitaJity,  not 
forced  upon  it  from  the  outside. 

Let  the  preacher  recollect  that  whilst  in 
the  pulpit  he  is  in  communication  with  the 
actual  facts  of  life,  and  not  with  a  merely 
philosophic  dream  or  theory  of  them ;  that 
ne  is  called  upon  to  confront  the  cruelty  of 
nature  and  the  scorn  of  time,  the  vanity  and 
turbulence  of  youth  and  the  obduracy  of 
uuregencrate  years,  the  half-formed  sin  and 
the  lukewarm  repentance,  the  sharp  pain  of 
regret  and  the  rankling  sting  of  unkindness, 
the  weariness  of  hope  deferred  and  a  joyless 
life,  the  sickness  of  a  present  sorrow  and  the 
bitterness  of  a  new  bereavement,  the  con- 
suming fires  of  unbridled  passion  and  the 
too  weighty  burden  of  many  cares  which 
cruslies  the  soul  down  to  the  ground,  and 
there  is  none  to  help  or  raise  it  up  again. 
Let  him  recollect  that  he  talks  to  the  fathers 
of  thankless  children,  to  the  struggling  ar- 
tisan or  tradesman,  to  the  young  man  about 
to  enter  life  or  who  has  just  begun  it,  to  the 
poor  sempstress  with  her  sorely  tried  pow- 
ers, and  the  young  gentlewoman  who  seeks 
some  clue  to  her  destiny  in  the  best  mode  of 
distributing  her  energies  and  employing  her 
time,  to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  to  the 
prosperous  and  wealthy,  with  their  dangers 
and  responsibilities.  All  these  varying  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  and  many  others,  which 
are  found  in  every  church  and  in  every  con- 
gregation, should  be  distinctively  recognised 
and  admonished  with  an  earnest,  fervent, 
and  loving  thoughtf  ulness.  It  is  not  enough 
that  they  should  be  grouped  under  one  head- 
ing and  addressed  without  any  special  mean- 
ing or  intention.  The  proper  function  of 
the  pulpit  and  its  worthy  fulfilment  implies 
something  more  than  this.  It  should  seek 
its  proper  field  in  the  common  experiences  of 
life,  its  business,  sufiferings,  and  pleasure,  not 
in  the  emotional  transports  of  a  vague  and 
purposeless  enthusiasm,  which  has  no  refer- 
ence to  anything  beyond  itself,  its  circle,  and 
its  Church;  which  leaves  every-day  virtues 
and  simple  offices  of  good  for  transcenden- 
tal sentiments  sought  for  th^ir  own  sakes, 
whose  effects  die  with  themselves. 

To  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  pulpit  usefully  and 
satisfactorily  some  intelligent  knowledge 
should  be  acquired,  not  only  of  the  present 
position  of  science  physical  and  moral  in  its 
general  bearings  and  direction,  but  also  of  the 
precise  foundations  for  its  creeds,  theories, 


and  beliefs  on  its  own  ground  and  from  its 
own  points  of  view.  If  the  missions  of  the 
pulpit  and  of  science  are  ever  to  be  in  con- 
cord, it  is  by  such  means  alone  that  they  can 
be  united.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
preacher  should  know  exactly  the  relative 
position  which  his  function  occupies  in  re- 
gard to  the  scientific  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  if  it  be  only  to  enable 
him  to  avoid  collision  with  the  progressive 
aspects  of  science  by  the  fearless  confidence 
in  its  issues  which^this  knowledge  will  be 
sure  to  give  him.  He  will  never  forget  that 
the  object  of  his  desire  is  conclusive  truth, 
under  whatever  form  and  in  whatever  man- 
ner presented,  but  that  whilst  decision  is  im- 
pending he  can  well  afford  to  leave  the  ex- 
traneous for  that  which  is  intrinsic  to  his 
mission.  A  legal  advocate  in  bringing  his 
case  before  the  adjudicator  of  the  laws, 
thinks  it  necessary  to  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  full  basis  upon  which  it  stands ; 
the  statesman,  also,  in  submitting  a  measure 
to  the  Legislature  of  his  country,  masters  his 
position  so  well  that  he  not  only  knows 
clearly  beforehand  all  that  he  wishes  to  ui^e 
in  its  favour,  but  he  has  also  calculated  the 
full  force  and  weight  of  every  objection 
which  may  be  raised  against  it.  He  does 
not  permit  himself  to  be  surprised  or  to  ig- 
nore anything ;  well  assured  that  if  he  does 
so,  his  neglect  will  recoil  upon  him  so  strongly 
from  without  as  to  endanger  the  measure  he 
wishes  to  carrv.  In  the  pulpit  it  is  just  the 
contrary.  The  reckless  statements  made 
upon  subjects  inadequately  investigated  or 
not  at  all,  the  way  in  which  established  truths 
and  well-authenticated  facts  are  either  con- 
tradicted or  disregarded,  the  utter  disrespect 
for  all  the  ways  of  induction  and  the  experi- 
mental labours  of  the  time,  and  the  presump- 
tion on  the  impossibility  of  remonstrance  or 
reply,  must  not  only  weaken  its  power,  but, 
if  persisted  in,  cannot  fail  ultimately  to  bring 
it  into  absolute  indifference  and  contempt 

Let  the  preacher  ask  himself  candidly  what 
is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  preaching. 
Is  it  to  bolster  up  untenable  dogmas,  to  fur- 
ther personal  interest,  to  amuse  a  vacant  hour 
with  time-honoured  platitudes  f  Is  it  to  be 
the  petted  idol  of  a  foolish  and  superficial 
people,  to  tickle  the  ears  of  worldlings,  and 
gloze  over  the  follies  and  wickedness  which 
it  is  too  timid,  too  weak,  or  too  indifferent  to 
denounce  ?  Is  it  to  exercise  the  pedantic  acu- 
men of  the  schoolman,  to  air  the  logical  mo- 
tives of  the  academic,  or  to  display  the  rhe- 
torical ability  of  the  orator  ?  Is  it  to  fill  the 
mind  of  the  enthusiastic  with  fruitless  emo- 
tion, or  to  minister  to  the  self-confidence  of 
the  decryer  of  the  creeds  of  others  ?  Is  it 
for  these  that  our  churches  are  built  and  our 
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preachers  ordained ;  that  society  in  regard 
to  religious  progress  may  stand  still,  ana  sit 
and  listen,  and  come  and  go,  without  being 
really  touched  or  permanently  influenced  by 
them  in  any  of  the  practical  relationships  of 
life? 

Such  questions  can  only  receive  one  an- 
swer. Here  our  inquiry  must  terminate. 
We  do  not  pretend  to  have  prescribed  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  resuscitation  of  our 
pulpits;  but  we  believe  we  have  indicated 
enough  to  show  in  what  way  they  may  ad- 
rantageonsly  be  remodelled.  Let  us  have 
the  pulpit  of  our  churches  reanimated  by  the 
soul  of  a  living  interest,  and  its  sound  may 
yet  go  like  a  trumpet-call  through  the  land 
and  rallv  the  disrupted  forces  of  holy  living 
and  rignteous  dealing,  breathing  over  Eng- 
land a  breath  of  Divine  spiiitualism  which 
shall  infuse  temperance  in  living,  moderation 
in  affiairs,  and  teach  us  that  there  is  yet  a 
Power  above  the  ruling  disorders  of  the  ^e 
which,  if  rightly  invoked,  may  answer  the 
perplexities  of  doubt,  relieve  the  burden  of 
sorrow,  control  the  violence  of  passion,  and 
allay  the  restless  fevera  of  avarice  and  am- 
bition in  the  cool  recesses  of  a  soul  informed 
by  the  Divine  Will  living  in  the  highest  laws 
of  our  nature  and  being,  recalling  that  substan- 
tial faith  iu  our  religion  which  can  alone 
unite  us  to  the  purposes  of  the  Creator  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  true  progress  and  eleva- 
tion both  of  the  individual  and  the  species. 


Art.  II. — 1  Voltaire  et  la  Socieii  au 
XVIII^^  Sikle.  Par  Gustave  Desnoi- 
resterres.'  Vol.  I.  La  Jeunesse  de  Vol- 
taire, Vol.  IL  Voltaire  d  Cirey,  Vol. 
III.  Voltaire  d  la  Cour.  Vol.  IV. 
Voltaire  et  Fr'ederic.  Vol.  V.  Voltaire 
aux  Delices,    Paris,  1871-8. 

2.  Voltaire,  Sechs  Vortage  von  David 
Friedrich  Strauss.    Leipzig,  1870. 

3.  Voltaire  in  Frankfurt  am  Main^  1753. 
Denkwtlrdigkeiten  von  K.  A.  Vamhagen 
vonEnse.     AchterBand.     Leipzig,  1869. 

4.  Jean  Calas  et  sa  Famille,  J^tude  histo- 
rique  d^aprhs  les  Documents  originauXy 
suivie  de  Pikes  justificatives  et  des  Let- 
tres  de  la  Soeur  A. -J.  Fraisse  de  la  Visi- 
tation, Par  Athanase  Coquerel  fils. 
Secoude  Edition,  refaite  sur  de  nouveaux 
documents.     Paris,  1869. 

5.  Voltaire,  By  John  Morley.  London, 
1872. 

Since  the  character  and  career  of  Voltaire 
were  last  reviewed  in  pur  pages  (on  occasion 


of  the  appearance  of  the  late  Lord  Brough- 
am's *  Lives  of  Men  of  Letters  '),*  much  has 
been  added,  in  the  shape  of  circumstantial 
and  accurate  detail,  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
strange  subject  previously  accessible  to  gene- 
ral readers. 

M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres'  five  volumes, 
the  last  of  which  brings  Voltaire  to  the  end 
of  his  personal  d&miles  with  'thrones  and 
dominations,'  and  to  the  beginning  of  the  pe- 
riod facetiously  distinguished  as  that  of  his 
Femey  Patriarchate,  are  distinguished  in  a 
remarkable  degree  by  minute  research  and 
exact  citation  of  every  accessible  document 
that  can  throw  fresh  light  on  his  subject. 
They  are  not  less  distinguished  by  the  sMlful 
mise  en  sc^ne  of  the  motley  Voltairian  drama, 
which  kept  Europe  amused  or  scandal- 
ised during  its  whole  performance,  and  in 
which  the  author  successively  brings  on  the 
stage  the  minor  actors  in  due  relation  and 
subordination  to  the  chief  performer.  The 
recently  published  Voltaire-readings  to  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Hesse  and  a  select  circle  of 
hearers,  by  Dr.  David  Friedrich  Strauss  (the 
general  tone  of  which  provokes  little  recol- 
lection of  the  graver  and  more  questionable 
antecedents  of  the  veteran  controversialist), 
condense  so  much  of  the  results  of  M.  Des- 
noiresterres'  previous  labours  as  could  be 
brought  within  one  small  volume  ;  and  sup- 
ply, in  addition,  a  complete  and  entertaining 
narrative  of  the  twenty  years  of  Voltaire's 
Femey  Patriarchate,  and  a  critique  of  his 
philosophical  and  theological  writings,  which 
appears  to  us  itself  open  to  criticism.  M. 
Athanase  Coquerel  JilSy  who  has  figured 
lately  as  M.  Guizot's  *  Liberal '  antagonist  in 
the  debates  of  the  Sjmod  of  the  French  Re- 
formed Church,  contributes  very  usefully  in 
his  volume  on  '  Jean  Calas  et  sa  Famille,'  to 
the  authentic  illustration  of  the  most  credita- 
ble and  not  least  characteristic  episode  of 
Voltaire's  later  life — his  persevering  and 
successful  efforts  for  the  reversal  of  an  atro- 
cious sentence,  and  the  rescue  from  ruin  of 
the  innocent  family  of  an  equally  innocent  and 
legally  murdered  parent  And,  finally,  Mr 
Morley  brings  up  the  rear  of  recent  Voltaire- 
literature.  His  apology  for  Voltaire  exhibits 
the  character,  if  it  exaggerates  the  enduring 
effects,  of  his  irregular  onslaughts  on  the 
creed  of  Christendom. 

Biographers  have  differed  as  to  both  the 
place  and  precise  time  of  Voltaire's  birth, 
and  he  himself  has  assigned  different  dates 
to  it  at  different  periods.  As  if  the  spirit  of 
scepticism  had  been  destined  to  beset  his 
life  from  the  beginning,  the  first  exercise  of 
it  has  been  made  at  the  expense  of  his  bap- 
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tismal  register,  which  hears  date  22nd  No- 
vember, 1694,  and  certifies  his  birth  as  hav- 
ing taken  place  on  the  day  previous.  M. 
Desnoiresterres'  researches  have  fixed  his 
birthplace  at  Paris  aboat  the  date  given  by 
the  register ;  and  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  crediting  by  preference  any  of  the 
various  fancy  dates  scattered  about  in  his 
correspondence.  The  older  he  made  himself, 
the  less,  he  imagined,  would  the  authorities 
dare  to  persecute  him.  *  Don't  say,  I  beg  of 
you,'  he  writes  to  D'Argental,  in  January, 
1777  (the  year  before  his  death),  *  that  I  am 
only  eighty-two  :  it  is  a  cruel  calumny.  Even 
were  it  true,  according  to  a  cursed  baptismal 
regis terjthsit  I  was  bom  in  November,  1694, 
it  must  still  be  granted  me  that  I  am  in  my 
eighty-third  year.' 

Fran9ois  Marie  Arouet  (we  shall  see  in 
the  sequel  how  he  came  to  assume  the  name 
of  Voltaire)  was  almost  condemned  to  death 
in  the  hour  of  birth,  and,  it  is  said,  was  on- 
dot/e  (the  term  employed  for  informal  sprink- 
ling with  water  at  home),  lest  there  might  be 
no  time  for  the  ecclesiastical  rite.  He  was 
.all  his  life,  or  always  said  he  was,  on  the 
point  of  dying,  and  was  resolved,  all  the 
while,  to  live  as  long  as  he  could — and 
longer. 

Voltaire  owed  much  that  afterwards  pe- 
culiarly distinguished  him  to  his  Jesuit  col- 
lege-training, notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
which  he  afterwards  threw  upon  it  in  his 
*  Dialogue  entre  un  Conseiller  et  un  ex-J6su- 
ite.'  The  rhetorical  and  poetical  exercises 
through  which  he  was  put  by  the  good  Pere 
Poree,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  French  also, 
and  the  dramatic  performances,  which  made 
a  conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  Jesuit  estab- 
lishments, supplied  the  first  aliment  to  his 
fenius  for  poetry  and  the  drama,  to  which 
e  owed  so  much  of  his  contemporary  celeb- 
rity throughout  his  career. 

As  Voltaire's  father  was  a  highly  respec- 
table notary,  entrenched  in  his  morale  hour- 
geoisej  though  of  eminent  and  extensive  aris- 
tocratic business  connexions,  it  seems  singu- 
lar that  he  should  have  selected  for  friend 
of  the  family,  and  godfather  of  the  infant 
Fran5ois  Marie,  a  certain  Abb6  de  Ch&teau- 
neuf,  whose  clerical  reputation  chiefly  lay  in 
the  line  of  gallantry,  and  whose  idea  of  car- 
rying out  the  spiritual  relation  between  him- 
self and  his  godchild  was  first  decisively  il- 
lustrated by  introducing  the  young  Arouet 
to  the  old  Aspasia  of  French  hetairism,  Ni- 
non de  I'Enclos,  who  was  then  turned  eigh- 
ty. The  lively  lad  found  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  the  lively  old  lady,  who  left  him  2000 
francs  in  her  will  to  buy  books  with.  God- 
father Chatcauneuf  introduced  his  youthful 
charge  into  worse  company  than  old  Ni- 


non's, exceedingly  good  company  indeed  in 
the  sense  of  the  day.  While  yet  a  pupil  of 
the  Jesuit  college,  he  was  taken  into  the  so- 
called  Society  du  Temple,  where,  during  tbc 
last  dreary  years  of  hypocritical  devotion  of 
the  Grand  Monarque's  reign,  princes  and 
dukes  solaced  themselves  with  gallant  and 
poetical  abb^s  for  their  compelled  gravity  at 
court  by  the  most  unrestramed  derision  of 
religion  and  morality  altogether. 

*  The  little  Society  of  the  Temple,'  says 
M.  Desnoiresterres,  *  presided  over  by  the 
Abb6  de  Chaulieu,  though  chiefly  composed 
of  old  men,  was  none  tnc  more  chaste,  so- 
ber, or  orthodox  on  that  account'  To  these 
voluptuaries  the  nearness  of  the  tomb  seem- 
ed only  an  additional  reason  for  maldng 
haste  to  enjoy  their  last  days  of  grace.  It 
was  the  philosophy  of  Tom  Moore's  Regent 
in  the  *  Twopenny  Post  Bag  : ' 

*  Brisk  let  us  revel,  while  revel  we  may, 

For  the  gay  bloom  of  fifty  soon  passes  away ; 

And  then  people  get  fat, 

And  infirm,  and  all  that, 
And  a  wig,  I  confess  it,  so  clumsily  sits, 
That  it  frightens  the  little  Loves  out  of  their 
wits.' 

Vincennes  and  the  Bastille  had  for  a 
while  avenged  the  sinking  monarchy  of  the 
bacchanalian  outrages  of  the  princes,  aged 
abbes,  and  adolescent  acolytes  of  the  Tem- 
ple. But  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  instantly 
freed  from  exile  or  durance  vile  the  Cheva- 
lier (Grand  Pricur)  de  VendOme,  and  the 
Abbe  Servien,  the  two  most  audacious  of 
that  audacious  brotherhood.  Vendome  was 
sincerely  and  profoundly  respected  for  his 
vigour  in  vice  by  the  new  Regent.  '  1  have 
seen  him,'  said  St.  Simon,  who  knew  him 
well,  *  in  perpetual  admiration  of  the  Grand 
Prior,  who  for  forty  years  had  every  night 
gone  to  bed  drunk,  always  publicly  kept 
mistresses,  and  never  ran  dry  of  sallies  of 
impiety  and  irreligion.'  Amongst  these  de- 
bauches d  outrance,  says  ^L  Desnoiresterres, 

*  of  whom  Chaulieu  was  the  patriarch,  the 
prejudice  of  age  no  more  existed  than  any 
other.  Greybeards  retained  all  the  gaiety 
and  vigour  of  adolesceuce  ;  the  lapse  of 
years  was  ignored  altogether  ;  they  glided 
by  like  river-water,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 
If  they  developed  embonpoint,  that  only  in- 
creased the  resemblance  to  Anacreon  and 
Silenus,  the  saints  held  most  in  honour  of 
the  Bacchic  Olympus.'  Their  ranks  indeed 
were  ever  and  anon  thinned  by  death. 
Godfather  ChSteauneuf  was  carried  off 
amongst  others.  But  new  guests  instantlv 
filled  the  places  of  -the  old  ;  and  the  reli- 
gion, or  rather  philosophy,  of  the  place  pro- 
scribed superfluous  mourning  for  the  de- 
parted, gitized  by  Google 
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Aroaet  the  elder,  says  the  son,  gave  him 
up  for  lost,  because  he  kept  good  company, 
and  made  verses.  A  set  of  men  who  be- 
came the  rouis  of  the  Regency  would 
scarcely  be  considered  good  company  by  a 
sober  man  of  business,  with  whom  decorum 
was  part  of  the  stock  in  trade.  Old  Arouet 
had  two  sons  ;  and  seems  to  have  had  little 
pleasure  in  either.  He  was  himself  a  Jan- 
senist,  but  in  moderation.  His  elder  son, 
Armand,  became  a  gloomy  fanatic,  and 
participated  with  the  party  in  the  Church  to 
which  he  belonged  in  all  the  enthusiastic 
extravagances,  which  culminated  in  the  mi- 
racles of  muscular  tension  exhibited  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Abb6  Paris.  These  apparently 
preternatural  feats,  which  have  found  mes- 
meric parallels  in  our  days,  caused  the  clois- 
ters of  St.  Medard,  the  theatre  of  their  per- 
formance, to  bo  closed  by  royal  ordinance 
— ^a  police  measure  which  provoked  the 
well-known  couplet  placarded  on  the  walls 
of  the  cemetery  : — 

'  Be  par  U  Roi — defense  d  IHeu^ 
Defaire  miracle  en  ee  lieu.^ 

Old  Arouet  used  to  say  he  had  two  fools  for 
sons — one  in  prose,  one  in  verse.  But  he 
made  a  mistake  as  to  the  capacity  of  the 
younger  for  carrying  on  the  paternal  craft 
of  money-making.  The  time  which  he  was 
compelled  to  spend  in  law  studies,  and  at 
the  desk  of  a  procureur,  was  by  no  means 
lost  to  his  future  fortunes,  whether  in  the 
pursuit  of  fame  or  wealth.  During  that 
hated  apprenticeship  he  doubtless  caught 
up  some  knowledge  of  law  and  business, 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  after 
years.  In  his  autobiographical  *M6moires 
pour  servir  b,  la  vie  de  M.  de  Voltaire,'  he 
expressed  himself  as  follows,  with  perfect 
frankness,  as  to  his  art  of  getting  on  in  the 
world,  for  which  he  had  been  shrewd 
enough  to  see  from  the  first  that  literature, 
in  that  age  and  country,  oflfered  but  poor 
prospects. 

*  I  have  been  asked  by  the  exercise  of  what 
art  I  have  contrived  to  amass  means  to  live 
like  a  fermier-generaL  I  may  as  well  explain 
this,  that  my  example  may  serve  others. 

*  In  France  one  must  either  be  anvil  or  ham- 
mer. I  was  born  anvil,  A  small  patrimony  be- 
comes every  dav  smaller,  since  everything  in  the 
long  run  rises  m  price,  and  Government  is  ever 
and  anon  tampering  with  the  funds  and  the  cur- 
rency. One  must  keep  an  eye  open  to  all  the 
operations  made  in  finance  by  a  ministry  always 
needy  and  always  tottering.  There  is  always 
Bute  to  be  one  or  other  of  these  out  of  which  an 
individual  may  make  his  profit  without  being 
beholden  for  it  to  anyone  ;  and  nothing  is  so 
sweet  as  to  owe  one's  fortune  solely  to  one- 
self. The  first  step  costs  some  trouble,  the 
rest  is  easy.     One  must  practise  economy  in 


youth,  and  then  one  is  surprised  in  old  age  to 
find  what  an  amount  one  has  by  degrees  accu- 
mulated. That  is  the  time  of  life  when  for- 
tune becomes  most  necessary,  and  that  is  the 
time  at  which  I  now  find  myself  in  enjoyment 
of  it.  After  having  lived  with  kings,  I  live 
ehez  moi  like  a  king,  notwithstanding  immense 
losses.' 

It  is  a  notable  instance  of  Yoltaire^s  good 
understanding  (and  good  advice)  in  financial 
matters,  that  even  in  his  *  hot  youth,'  and 
with  all  the  acquisitive  ardor  which  accom- 
panied him  from  youth  to  age,  he  never 
was  the  dupe,  as  half  the  nation  was,  of 
Law's  paper  systen^  and  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  We  find  him  writing,  in  1719,  to 
a  young  friend,  Genonville  : — 

'  It  is  time,  my  dear  friend,  to  take  refuge  in 
the  country,  when  Plutus  is  turning  all  heads 
in  the  town.  Have  you  really  nm  all  mad  in 
Paris  ?  I  hear  no  talk  but  of  millions.  Eds 
half  the  nation  found  the  philosopher's  stone  in 
the  paper-mills  t  Is  Law  a  god,  a  rogue,  or  a 
quack,  who  poisons  himself  with  the  drugs  he 
administers  to  all  the  world  ?  It  is  a  clmos  I 
cannot  fathom,  and  about  which  I  imagine  you 
understand  no  more  than  I  do.  For  my  part, 
I  abandon  myself  to  no  chimeras  but  those  of 
poetry.* 

On  the  suppression  of  Law's  notes,  Vol- 
taire remarked,  *  Paper  is  being  reduced  to 
its  intrinsic  value  J  It  was  the  succinct  fu- 
neral sermon  of  the  system. 

There  was  little  in  Voltaire's  early  coups 
d*€ssai,  whether  in  life  or  literature  (except 
levity),  to  indicate  the  predestined  Prophet 
of  the  French.  He  did  not  enter  in  earnest 
much  in  earnest  as  was  in  his  nature)  on 
prophetic  function  till  after  his  Hegi- 
ra — his  three  years'  exile  from  France  and 
residence  in  England — the  England  of 
Locke,  Newton,  and  Bolingbroke,  three  not 
precisely  homogeneous  objects  of  his  after- 
adoration.  Love-making  and  verse-making; 
loose  company  and  large  expenses  were  the 
sources  of  his  first  scrapes  in  life.  The 
courses  of  his  tnie  loves  never  did  run 
smooth,  nor  could,  in  the  channels  he  dug 
for  them.  His  watchful  parent  took  um- 
brage at  his  late  hours  and  lavish  spendings, 
and,  to  get  him  out  of  Paris,  made  interest 
with  the  Marquis  de  Chateauneuf,  surviving 
brother  of  his  godfather  Abb6,  to  take  him 
in  his  suite  as  page  to  the  Hague,  where 
the  Marquis  was  French  ambassador. 

From  the  Hague,  however,  young  Arouet 
was  speedily  sent  back  to  Paris,  on  the  rep- 
resentations made  to  his  patron  ambassador 
by  another  watchful  parent — a  certain  Ma- 
dame Dunoyer,  a  Protestant  refugee,  of  lite- 
rary and  other  notoriety,  whose  younger 
daughter  and  Voltaire  fell  violently  in  love 
with  each  other.     They  concocted  plans  be- 
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tween  thein  for  invoking  the  aid  of  the 
French  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  rescue 
the  (laughter  from  her  heretical  mother  in 
Holland,  and  restore  her  to  her  father  in 
France,  a  good  Catholic,  if  otherwise  rather 
good-for-nothing,  as  he  seems  to  have  been. 
This  orthodox  project  naturally  never  got 
any  further  than  the  first  conception  :  the 
lady  missed  the  beatitudes  of  Voltairian  Ca- 
tholicism, but  retained  Voltaire's  friendship, 
which  he  proved  in  later  years. 

In  poetry  as  in  love,  Voltaire's  fiM  essays 
assumed  a  colour  of  orthodoxy.  He  com- 
peted for  the  prize  offered  for  an  ode  on 
Louis  XlV.'s  restoration  of  the  choir  of 
Notre  Dame,  in  fulfilment  of  a  pious  vow 
of  his  father.  The  ode  was  unsuccessful, 
and  the  author  was  fain  to  confess  that  sa- 
cred subjects  were  not  his  forte.  En  re- 
vanche, the  satirical  pieces,  rightly  or  wrong- 
ly imputed  to  him  under  the  Regency,  had 
the  success  of  lodging  him  in  the  Bastille, 
where  he  spent  some  eleven  months  in  a  de- 
tention which  had  not  much  of  penal  in  its 
character.  Some  time  after  his  liberation, 
he  happened  to  meet  at  the  table  of  M.  le 
Blanc,  Minister  of  War,  a  certain  Captain 
Beauregard,  a  Government  spy,  to  whom  he 
imputed  his  late  imprisonment  ^I  knew 
well,'  young  Arouet  exclaimed  with  natural 
warmth,  and  with  the  indiscretion  equally 
natural  to  him,  '  that  spies  were  employed, 
but  not  that  they  were  paid  by  invitations 
to  Ministers'  tables.'  The  spy  revenged 
himself  in  the  dastardly  manner  which,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  some  of  his  betters 
were  not  ashamed  of  imitating.  He  laid 
wait  for  Voltaire  by  night,  at  the  bridge  of 
Sevres,  cudgelled  him  soundly,  and  even 
left  a  mark  on  his  face.  Voltaire  got  a 
warrant  from  the  Mayor  of  Sevres  for  the 
arrest  of  Beauregard,  but  the  latter  ^in  the 
meantime  had  joined  his  regiment.  The 
aggrieved  party  thereupon  had  recourse  to 
criminal  proceedings,  with  the  fiery  per- 
sistency with  which  he  always  pursued  the 
grievances,  whether  of  himself  or  others. 
All  the  satisfaction  he  got,  the  year  after, 
was  the  placing  of  Beauregard  under  arrest 
for  a  time. 

A  quarrel  more  conspicuous,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rank  of  the  aggressor,  was  that 
which  was  picked,  a  year  or  two  later,  with 
the  young  poet,  who  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
assumed  the  name  of  Voltaire,*  by  the 

♦  The  young  Arouet  was  said  to  have  derived 
his  new  sarname  from  a  small  estate  he  was 
Bappoeed  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother, 
only  no*  one  has  ever  been  able  to  discover  where 
that  estate' was  situated.  A  more  probable  sag- 
j^estion  is,  tbat  his  new  name  may  have  been 
formed  from  an  anagram  of  the  letters  which 


Chevalier  de  Rohan-Chabot,  scion  of  a  no* 
ble  stock,  and  Field-Marshal  to  boot,  albeit 
he  never  had  seen  a  battle-field.  This  high- 
born and  high-ranked  gentleman  met  Vol- 
taire one  evening  at  the  opera,  and,  offended 
apparently  at  something  said,  or  not  said, 
by  the  latter,  accosted  him  scornfully,  *M. 
de  Voltaire — M.  Arouet — or  how  do  you 
call  yourself  ? '  Voltaire  made  a  quiet  an- 
swer, and  the  matter  passed  off  for  the  mo- 
ment. A  night  or  two  after,  they  met 
again  at  the  theatre,  in  the  presence  of  the 
actress  Lecouvreur ;  and  Rohan,  to  show  his 
spirit  perhaps  before  the  latter,  repeated  his 
impertinent  question  of  the  former  evening. 
This  time  Voltaire's  spirit  was  also  up,  and 
he  replied^  *  It  was  true,  indeed,  he  did  not 
drag  after  him  the  appendage  of  a  great 
ancestral  name,  but  he  knew  how  to  do 
honour  to  the  name  ho  did  bear.'  The 
Chevalier  raised  his  stick ;  Voltaire  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword ;  mademoiselle  fainted ; 
and  so  ended  the  second  act  of  this  absurd 
drama.  The  third  opened  with  what  we  can 
only  call  a  rascally  ambuscade.  Voltaire 
was  dining,  as  he  often  did,  at  the  Duke  de 
Sully's.  A  servant  whispered  him  that 
some  one  was  waiting  to  speak  to  him  at  the 
house  door.  He  found  there  a  hackney 
coach,  with  two  men,  who  requested  him  to 
get  on  the  step,  and  then  laid  hold  of  his 
clothes,  and  belaboured  him  with  slicks  o?er 
the  shoulders,  while  the  Chevalier  de  Rohan, 
from  another  carriage,  encouraged  'his 
workmen '  to  their  work,  but  enjoined  them 
not  to  hit  their  victim  on  the  head.  The 
beaten  man  ran  back  into  the  house,  and 
called  on  the  Duke  de  Sully  to  go  with  him 
to  a  commissaire,  and  have  a  proces-vtrbal 
made  of  the  outrage.  The  Duke  refused, 
and  in  so  refusing,  as  Dr.  Strauss  rightly 
observes,  showed  as  inadequate  a  sense  of 
his  own  honour  as  of  that  of  Kis  guest,  ance 
the  former  was  not  less  outraged  by  this 
cowardly  guet-d-pens  than  the  latter.  But 
the  Rohans  were  a  noble  family,  of  power- 
ful and  extended  connexions,  and  the  poet 
was  only  a  bourgeois  by  birth,  after  alL 
The  Prince  de  Conti,  though  he  had  written 
romantic  verses  on  Voltaure's  first  tragedy, 
lately  performed,  remarked  that  the  cudgel- 
ling bestowed  on  him  had  been  wronglj 
given  but  rightly  received.     The  Bishop  of 


composed  his  old  one — Arouet  1,4.  (le  jeune)-^ 
the  u  being  converted  into  v,  and  the  j  into^  i 
In  like  manner,  an  old  coUege-tutor  of  ms.  Pen; 
Thouli^,  transformed  himself,  bj  a  similar  ana- 
grammatic  process,  into  the  Abb^  Olivet— omit- 
ting onlj  the  unnecessary  h  from  his  original 
name.  This  method  of  reforming  a  plebeian 
name  into  one  more  distingaished-lookinj;^  seems 
not  to  have  l)een  uncommon  in  thoao  times. 
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Blois  said,  *  It  would  be  a  bad  look-out  if 
poets  bad  do  sbouldere.'  Condorcet,  in  bis 
*  Life  of  Voltaire,'  contents  himself  witb  the 
dry  remark,  *Tbe  Duke  de  Sully  deigned  to 
manifest  no  resentment — persuaded,  doubt- 
less, that  the  descendants  of  the  Francs  re- 
tain the  right  of  life  and  deatb  over  those  of 
the  Ganls.' 

Voltaire  set  strenuously  to  work  to  take 
fencing  lessons.  Tbe  Roban  family  were 
uneasy — tbe  police  on  tbe  qui  vive.  It  was 
thongbt  best  tbat  a  poet  who  would  not 
take  a  beating  kindly,  should  reoccupy  his 
old  apartments  in  the  Bastille.  Here,  as 
before,  be  was  treated  witb  all  indulgence 
iraagmable,  dined  at  tbe  Governor's  table, 
and  received  visits  ad  libitum  from  tbe 
conrt  and  city.  Tbere  was  no  desire  to 
keep  bim  in  tbe  Bastille,  nor,  indeed,  in  tbe 
eonntry.  Voltaire  offered  to  take  a  run 
across  tbe  Channel,  and  tbe  offer  was  .gladly 
accepted.  From  the  land  of  lettres  de  cachet 
and  arbitrary  arrests  be  longed  to  fly  to  tbe 
land  of  law  and  liberty.  So  tbe  order  was 
issued,  on  tbe  2nd  of  May,  1726,  for  bis 
liberation.  But  the  authorities,  inspired  by 
the  Robans,  would  have  tbe  assurance  tbat 
he  should  really  leave  France,  According- 
ly, bis  gaoler  bore  bim  company  to  tbe  port 
of  embarkation,  Calais.  Sucb  was  Voltaire's 
H^ira,  which  became  tbe  turning-point  of 
bis  whole  after-action  on  bis  age.  The 
princes  and  prelates  who  drove  bim  forth,  or 
let  him  go,  foresaw  not  the  remoter  conse- 
qnences.  His  leaving  France  was  their 
work;  the  mind  be  brougbt  back  was  indi- 
rectly tbeir  work  also.  Voltaire  afterwards 
took  vengeance  poetically,  if  not  heroically, 
on  tbe  pride  and  pusillanimity  of  bis  noble 
friend  ouUy,  by  striking  tbe  character  of  bis 
j^reat  ancestor  out  of  tbe  *  Henriade,'  in  tbe 
first  draught  of  wbicb  poem  tbe  austere 
figure  of  Rosny  was  presented  in  contrast 
with  tbe  beroic  type  of  the  Bdamais.  In 
the  poem  as  published,  be  substituted  for 
Rosny  (Sully)  tbe  lesser  personage  of  Du- 
plessis-Momai. 

Dr.  Strauss  observes  tbat  what  first  made 
a  man  of  Voltaire  was  bis  tbree  years'  resi- 
dence in  England.  In  the  next  breatb  be 
adds,  tbat  all  tbrougb  bis  life  be  never  quite 
matured  to  manhood.  *  Even  in  old  age  be 
surprises  us  not  only  by  outbursts  of  passion, 
but  by  fantastic  escapades  wbicb  we  sbould 
scarcely  excuse  in  youth.  Seriousness  of 
mood,  calmness  or  dignity  of  demeanour, 
remained  ever  strange  to  him.'  Condorcet, 
iu  his  *  Vie  de  Voltaire,'  observes : — 

*The  happy  qualities  of  Voltaire  were  often 
obscured  and  distorted  by  a  natural  mobility, 
which  was  aggravated  by  tbe  habit  of  writing 
tragedies.    He  passed  in  a  moment  from  anger 


to  sympathetic  emotion;  from  indignation  to 
pleasantry.  His  passions,  naturally  violent, 
sometimes  transported  bim  too  far;  and  bis  ex- 
cessive mobility  deprived  him  of  the  advan- 
tages ordinarily  attachecl  to  passionate  tem- 
pers— firmness  in  conduct— courage  wbicb  no 
terrors  can  withhold  from  action,  and  which 
no  dangers,  anticipated  beforehand,  can  shake 
by  their  actual  presence.  Voltau^  has  often 
been  seen  to  expose  himself  rashly  to  the 
storm— seldom  to  meet  it  with  fortitude. 
These  alternations  of  audacity  and  weakness 
have  often  afSicted  his  friends,  and  prepared 
unworthy  triumphs  for  bis  envenomed  enemies.' 

Soon  after  bis  return  to  France,  Voltaire 
prepared  for  publication  bis  *  Letters  on 
England,*  the  substance  of  wbicb  bas  been 
since  reprinted  in  bis  works,  principally  in 
bis  *  Dictionnaire  Pbilosopbique,'  under  otber 
tides.  His  object  was,  to  make  bis  country- 
men better  acquainted  witb  tbe  pbilosopby, 
literature,  sects  and  politics  of  England. 
His  thoughts  on  these  subjects  bad  been 
partly  tbrown  upon  paper  during  bb  stay  in 
tbis  country ;  and  after  bis  return  be  bad 
endeavoured  to  adapt  them  to  tbe  meridian 
of  France,  by  circumspect  softenings  of  ex- 
pression on  many  points  on  wbicb,  in  Eng- 
land, plain  speaking  would  bave  been  per- 
mitted. He  felt  bis  way  witb  Cardinal 
Fleury,  wbo  bad  lately  become  Prime  Minis- 
ter, by  reading  bim  some  carefully  pruned 
passages  of  bis  Iietters  about  tbe  English 
Quakers,  much,  it  is  said,  to  the  amusement 
of  bis  aged  Eminence.  But  when  the  book 
appeared  in  print,  tbe  autborities  took  up 
arms  against  it,  tbe  copies  were  seized  by  tbe 
Government,  and  tbe  publisher  thrown  into 
tbe  BastiUe,  as  tbe  autbor  would  bave  been 
also,  if  be  bad  not  had  timely  warning  from 
bis  friend  D'Argental,  and  taken  refuge  in 
Lorraine,  and  afterwards  on  tbe  Rhine, 
wbile  bis  book  was  torn  to  pieces  and  burn- 
ed in  Paris  by  tbe  public  executioner,  as  of- 
fensive to  religion,  good  morals,  and  respect 
for  autbority. 

There  was  certainly  no  contesting  tbe  last 
count  of  tbis  indictment.  In  these  Lettres 
anglaises  not  an  autbority  in  France  escaped 
some  note  of  disrespect,  'The  Englisb  na- 
tion,' says  Voltaire,  '  is  tbe  only  one  wbicb 
baa  succeeded  in  restricting  tbe  power  of 
kings  by  resisting  it'  Take  tba^  royalty 
by  right  divine  I  In  anotber  place  be  says, 
*iou  don't  bear  in  England  of  hautey 
moyenne  et  basse  justice ^  nor  of  tbe  rigbt  of 
bunting  over  tbe  lands  of  a  citizen  wbo 
bas  not  tbe  liberty  of  firing  a  gun  in  bis 
own  fields.'  Take  that,  privileged  petite  ct 
grande  noblesse!  Elsewhere — 'That  in- 
definite being,  wbo  is  neitber  ecclesiastic  no^ 
secular,  in  a  word  tbe  Abbh^  is  a  species  un-^ 
known  in  England.    AncrUcan  ecclesiastics 
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are  all  decoroue,  and  almost  all  pedants. 
When  they  are  told  that,  in  France,  young 
men,  known  only  by  their  talents  for  de- 
bauchery, and  elevated  to  prelatic  rank  by 
female  intrigue,  pursue  their  amours  public- 
ly, give  or  accept  exquisite  and  late  suppers 
nightly,  and  then  betake  themselves  to  im- 
ploring enlightenment  from  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  boldly  call  themselves  successors  of  the 
Apostles,  they  thank  God  they  are  Protes- 
tants.    But  of  course  they  are  vile  heretics 
all  the  same — d  hHUer  d  tons  Us  diahles^  as 
Master  Francis  Rabelais  says,  and  therefore 
I  give  myself  no  concern  with  their  affairs.' 
Voltaire's  scientific  iinports  from  England 
were  scarcely  less  obnoxious.     To  seek  to 
substitute  Newton's  newly  discovered  law  of 
attraction  for  the  Vortices  of  Descartes  was 
at  that  time  an  outrage  for  police-repression, 
and  to  venture  to  recommend  inoculation  for 
the  smallpox  was  at  once  to  fly  in  the  face 
of  the  Faculty  and  the  Sorbonne.     In  these 
unlucky  Lettres  anglaiseSy  in  short,  there 
was   something  to   offend    everyone;   and 
Voltaire  had  apparently  good  reason  to  ap- 
prehend treatment  of  unusual  rigour,  if  he 
nad  obeyed  the  summons  to  give  himself  up 
into  custody,  as  he  took  good  care  not  to 
do.     *  I  have  a  mortal  aversion  to  prison,' 
he  wrote  to  D'ArgentaL     *  I  am  ill ;  a  con- 
fined air  would  have  killed  me,  and  I  should 
probably  have  been  thrust  into  a  dungeon.' 
The  strange  story  of  Voltaire's  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years'  liaison  with  the  Marquise  Du 
Chatelet — ^the  '  divine  £miJie ' — ^need  not  be 
told  again.*     It  was  an  union  of  Poetry  and 
Science,  however  illicit,  singularly  constant 
for  that  age.     The  lady's  studies  and  talents 
lay  in   the   direction  of  mathematics  and 
physics,  on   which   she   published    several 
works.     She   had   begun   a  translation   of 
Virgil  in  her  youth,  and  read   Tasso   and 
Milton  in  the  originals.     She  had  musical 
and  mimical  talents  to  boot,  but  sometimes 
excited  Voltaire's  impatience  by   showing 
more  interest  in  a  discovery  of  Newton  than 
in  a  verse  of  Virgil — or  Voltaire.     With  all 
this,  she  by  no  means  played  the  learned 
lady  in  the  great  world,  but  followed  all  the 
courtly  and  fashionable  frivolities  of  that 
day  with  not  less  ardour  than  her  scientific 
studies  in  the  country.     Voltaire  gave  her 
the  title  of  Venus-Newton, 

Voltaire  had  flattered  himself,  in  prose 
and  verse,  for  awhile  into  favour  with  the 
Pompadour,  though  Louis  XV.  persistently 
turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  the  courtier- 
philosopher.  Voltairian  philosophy  and 
ethics,  however,  exactly  suited  the  polite 
circles  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France. 

*  See  '  Quarterly  Rev^iew,'  vol.  Ixxvi. 


His  writings  showed  a  sharp  and  clear  sense 
on  all  subjects  which  lay  not  too  deep  for 
his  ken  or  theirs,  and  an  accommodatiDg 
morality  worthy  of  a  pupil  in  the  schools  of 
the  Jesuits,  summarised  in  the  closing  Ime 
of  hb  *  Gertrude  ' — *  11  n^ est  jamais  de  mal 
en  bonne  conipognie,^  The  semi-persecatioii 
he  was  always  dodging,  and  seldom  vaSa- 
ing,  only  served  to  attract  attention  and  to 
add  piquancy  to  his  Protean  forms  of  attack 
on  whatever  was  orthodox,  venerable,  or 
established,  and  served  also  to  absolve  from 
serious  responsibility  h!s  bush- warfare  (often 
under  false  names)  with '  les  grands  anthropo- 
kaies^  and  '  Us  petits  antkropokaies,  who 
had  ceased  to  bum,  and  could  only  tease 
their  assailants — an  art  in  which  they  met 
their  match  in  Voltaire.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  intimate  with  many  of  the  higher 
clergy,  and  coaxed  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  to 
endorse  his  orthodox  testimonials  of  fitness 
to  fill  a  chair  among  the  sacrosanct '  Fort j  * 
in  the  Academy.  He  represented  an  i^ 
in  which  Life  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  in 
any  of  its  serious  aspects  by  those  classes 
who  figured  in  its  front  ranks,  engrossed  its 
privileges,  and  discharged  none  of  its  duties. 
Voltaire's  moral  doctrines  did  not  fall  lower 
than  the  average  practice  of  his  age :  pos- 
terity's quarrel  with  him  is  that  they  did  not 
rise  higher : — 

*  Unless  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man ! ' 

In  Voltaire's  eyes  man  was  a  very  poor 
thing,  and  that  ne  should  seek  to  erect  tdm- 
self  above  himself  was,  with  him,  sheer 
tartuffianism  or  charlatanism.  There  was 
the  vice  of  his  system,  if  system  he  coald 
be  said  to  have  had.  In  his  scheme  of  life 
no  presentiment  ever  showed  itself  of  our 
'  pleasant  vices  '  making  themselves  '  whips 
to  scourge  us.'  The  whimsical  sofiloqnj, 
from  his  own  pen,  of  a  man  falling  swiftly 
and  softly  from  the  top  of  a  steeple,  might 
typify  the  whole  period  of  Voltairian  ascen- 
dency in  the  eighteenth  century — *  Bon^ 
pourvu  que  cela  dure^  But  cela  ne  pouvaii 
durer.  In  the  last  quarter  of  that  century 
came  the  eclipse,  at  least  partial,  of  Voltaire 
by  Rousseau,  of  aristocratic  iconoclastic  pas- 
time by  democratic  iconoclastic  passion. 
After  the  apologist  of  all  the  levities  of  his 
age,  their  Avenger  appeared,  and  farce  closed 
in  tragedy. 

The  peculiarity  of  Voltaire's  position  to- 
wards powers  and  dignities,  all  through  hb 
life,  was  that,  while  he  was  persecuted  by 
authority,  he  was  petted  by  high  society  lay 
and  clerical ;  his  genius  and  writings  were 
always  in  fashion,  Siough  always  contraband. 
His  precociously  cultivated  social  tact  and 
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talents  had  much  to  do  with  secnriDg  for 
him  this  privileged  personal  position.  *  Vol- 
taire was  too  vain  himself,  says  M.  Des- 
noirestcires, '  not  to  have  great  consideration 
for  the  vanity  of  others,  and  he  had  too 
mach  tact  not  to  discern  what  might  wound 
it,  however  imperceptibly.'  Acconiingly  his 
only  personal  enemies  were  amongst  second- 
rate  men  of  letters,  to  whom  his  superiority 
was,  of  course,  odious.  The  high  noblesse, 
many  eminent  persons  among  the  dignified 
dei^,  and  his  leading  literary  and  philoso- 
phic compeers  were  his  constant  allies. 

With  one  exception — Rousseau.  That 
exception  may  he  considered  as  having  been 
nudnly  owing  to  the  radical  opposition  in  the 
genius  and  temper  of  the  two  men.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  in  all  his  many  quarrels  with 
aathors,  Voltaire  was  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
first  aggressor.  Once  offended,  his  wrath 
was  unmeasured,  his  vengeance  always  un- 
scrupulous, and,  too  often,  implacable.  There 
was  no  imputation,  however  infamous,  or 
however  monstrous,  that  this  great  exeni»plar 
of  the  genus  irriiabile  ever  hesitated  to  fling 
at  the  head  of  any  critic  of  his  whom  he 
considered  formidable,  and  whose  reputation 
was  not  altogether  above  aspersion.  All  the 
atrocities  ever  put  on  reconi  in  the  annals 
of  crime,  or  in  the  tomes  of  casuistry  printed 
for  the  practitioners  of  the  Romish  confes- 
sional, were  not  too  many  to  ascribe  to  those 
guilty  of  the  one  unpardonable  crime — 
that  of  having  found  fault  with  anything 
whatever  prod^nced  by  Voltaire.  Models  of 
sarcasm,  which  he  closely  imitated,  were 
famished  by  our  English  satirists,  such  as 
Pope's  *  Narrative  of  the  Frenzy  of  John 
Dennis '  and  Swift's  '  Account  of  the  Death 
of  -Mr.  Partridge,  the  Almanack-maker.' 
13ie  Abb6  Desfontaines,  the  Marquis  Lefranc 
de  Pompignan,  and  *  Maltre  Ali  boron '  Freron 
suffered,  as  it  were,  at  second  hand  from  the 
light  artillery  which  had  first  been  brought 
against  Grub  Street,  and  the  sorry  heroes  of 
the  '  Dunciad.'  When  Voltaire's  vigour  be- 
yond the  law  was  challenged,  in  sending  Fre- 
ron to  the  galleys  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he 
treated  witn  all  Swift's  cynical  indifference 
the  question  whether  Freron  had  ever  been 
really  sent,  or  whether  he  was  not  merely 
predestined  to  be  sent  there  some  day  or 
other.  Slightly  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
bounded licence  which  Voltaire  allowed  his 
pen  against  all  assailants,  was  the  habit  he 
had  of  employing  his  influence  with  his 
friends  in  the  Government  for  the  arrest  of 
the  persons,  or  the  suppression  of  the  jour- 
nals, of  his  foes,  in  the  press.  The  first 
oftence,  however,  comparatively  rarely  came 
from  his  side.  He  had  too  much  of  poetical 
power  and  fancy,  and  was  besides  far  too 


much  a  man  of  the  world,  to  need,  or  to  be 
in  any  degree  disposed  for,  personal  contro- 
versy merely  as  a  source  of  supply  of  piquant 
subjects  for  writing.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rousseau's  nature  de  poUmisie^  as  M.  Des- 
noisterres  terms  it,  continually  prompted 
him  to  find  or  make  antagonists,  against 
whom  to  air  his  paradoxes.  Rousseau's 
genius  was  declamatory  and  controversial 
Voltaire  never  declaimed,  and  never  answered 
declamation,  unless  indirectly,  in  the  shape 
of  satire  in  prose  or  verse.  His  reply  to 
Rousseau's  rebuke  for  his  pessimist  poem  on 
the  earthquake  of  Lisbon  was  the  publica- 
tion of  *Oandide,  ou  I'Optimisme;'  and 
Rousseau's  revenge  was,  to  say  slightingly 
that  he  had  not  read  it.  It  was  a  fight  of 
hawk  and  fish  in  different  elements.  *  Rous- 
seau,' says  M .  Desnoiresterres,  '  was  a  pole- 
mist,  for  whose  extraordinary  talent  of  im- 
passioned rhetoric  combat  might  almost  be 
said  to  be  a  condition  of  existence.  Vol- 
taire, on  the  other  hand,  could  not  descend 
into  the  controversial  arena  without  inter- 
rupting his  daily  habits  of  composition,  cor- 
respondence, and  country  amusements.'  To 
have  a  quarrel  with  him,  Rousseau  was  ac- 
cordingly compelled  to  pick  one.  But  as  it 
was  not  till  the  period  of  the  second  exile 
of  his  redoubtable  rival,  and  his  choice  of  a 
residence  or  residences  in  Switzerland,  or  on 
the  Swiss  frontier,  that  Rousseau  opened  his 
war  of  the  pen  with  Voltaire — at  first  with 
caution  and  courtesy, — wo  shall  defer  our 
notice  of  the  first  cause,  or  pretext,  of  hosti- 
lities till  wo  arrive  at  that  period. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  with  the  exqui- 
site social  tact  of  Voltaire,  that  he  was 
always  getting  into  scrapes  which  seemed 
ascribable  to  sheer  want  of  tact — of  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  men  and  things ;  and 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  in  an  element  of 
hot  water  of  his  own  boiling.  ^  II  y  a  des 
genSy  wrote  his  friend  the  President  Henault 
to  Madame  du  Deffand  in  1742,  ^  que  les 
aventures  vont  chercher,  et  qui  rencontreraient 
des  hasards  d  la  TrappeJ*  The  contradic- 
tion may  be  solved  by  that  insatiable  and 
irrepressible  activity  which  was  the  leading 
trait  of  his  character,  and  which  the  vis 
inertias  of  Louis  XV.'s  administrations,  be- 
ginning with  Fleury,  constantly  and  vexa- 
tiously  impeded  in  every  field  of  its  attempted 
exercise.  Voltaire's  impatience  of  these 
impediments  was  intensified  tenfold  by  his 
three  years'  enjoyment  of  an  opposite  re- 
gime in  England,  and  never  did  absolute 
monarchy  make  a  greater  mistake  than  when 
it  sent  such  a  spirit  to  such  a  school.  Inaction 
was  impossible  to  him  ;  he  must  be  bestuTing 
himself  in  something,  for  or  against  some- 
body, every  hour  of  his  life.     Conceive  such 
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a  spirit  struggling  under  sucli  a  system  as  was 
personified^  in  Fleury,  whose  whole  wisdom 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  maxim  quieta 
non  movere,  and  whose  prime  precept,  like 
that  of  Talleyrand  to  his  subordinates,  would 
be  *  Surtouty  point  de  zUe,^  It  is  *  as  good 
as  a  play '  ,to  read  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  Fleury — ^the  former 
pushing  eagerly  for  diplomatic  employment 
in  secret  negotiation  with  his  royal  friend 
Frederick — the  latter  veiling  under  unctuous 
phrases  of  clerical-courtly  evasiveness  his 
want  of  initiative  and  capacity  for  vigorous 
decision  or  action.  Frederick,  on  his  part, 
in  the  interviews  in  which  Voltaire  endea- 
voured to  sound  his  policy,  knew,  as  well  as 
a  great  Prussian  minister  has  known  since, 
how  to  cloak  under  the  frankest  communi- 
cativeness and  unreserve  of  speech  the  depth 
of  designs  which  he  would  have  none  pene- 
trate till  in  course  of  execution.  While 
Voltaire  was  essaying  his  amateur  diplo- 
macy against  Frederick's  kingcraft,  the  royal 
author  of  the  *  Anti-Machiavel,'  on  the  other 
hand,  was  practising  the  most  Machiavelic 
artifices  to  make  Paris  and  Versailles  too  hot 
for  Voltaire,  and  compel  him  to  transfer  the 
literary  glory  of  his  presence  to  Beriin  and 
Potsdam.  *  Frederick,'  says  M.  Desnoires- 
terres,  'was  capable  of  proceeding  to  any 
extremity  to  get  Voltaire  to  Berlin  ;  and  the 
surest  way  of  doing  so  was  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  stay  in  France.  His 
father,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  kidnapping  tne  flower  of  the 
population  of  Christian  states  to  recruit  his 
grenadiers.  Frederick  was  a  different  man, 
no  doubt,  from  Frederick  William.  He  was 
his  father's  own  son,  however,  on  more  than 
one  point ;  and  in  whatever  he  might  differ, 
it  was  not  in  failing  to  inherit  a  certain 
ferocity  of  race,  which  he  knew  how  to 
dissemble,  but  which  betrayed  on  occasion 
shrewd  signs  of  existence.'  While  Voltaire 
was  employing  himself  for  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  an  unavowed  diplomatic  mission 
at  Berlin,  Frederick  was  working  under- 
ground to  cut  off  his  retreat  into  France. 
The  King  wrote  to  his  ambassador-extra- 
ordinary at  Paris,  Count  Rothenburg,  *I 
send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Voltaire, 
which  T  beg  you  to  find  some  indirect  chan- 
nel, without  committing  either  yourself  or 
me,  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mirepoix '  (then  an  influential  person  at  Court, 
and  who  was  ridiculed  without  mercy  in  this 
letter  of  Voltaire  to  Frederick).  *  I  want  to 
make  an  irreconcilable  quarrel  for  him  in 
France ;  it  is  the  only  way  to  make  sure  of 
having  him  at  Berlin.' 

It  IS  amusingly  illustrative  of  Voltaire's 
shrewdness,  not  to  say  sharpness,  in  money 


matters,  that  he  got  himself  paid  twice  over 
for  making  his  first  journey  to  Berlin,  first, 
by  Frederick,  whose  invitation  he  had  ac- 
cepted on  condition  of  payment  of  his 
travelling  expenses,  a  condition  which  the 
King,  wno  looked  as  sharply  into  money- 
matters  as  Voltaire  himself,  grumbled  at  ex- 
tremely, writing  to  his  confidant  Jordan,  *  His 
six  days'  apparition  will  cost  me  five  hundred 
and  ^Y  crowns  a  day.  It  is  paying  high 
wages  for  a  Court  fool ;  no  great  lord's  buffoon 
ever  had  such  wages.'  Secondly,  Voltaire 
got  paid  by  his  own  Government  for  his  trip 
to  Berlin,  in  the  shape  of  a  lucrative  share 
in  Government  war-contracts,  which  he  soli- 
cited, under  the  name  of  a  relative,  and 
obtained  on  the  strength  of  his  secret  mission. 
*A11  this,'  says  M.  Desnoiresterres,  *  would 
not  have  loaded  Voltaire's  memory  very 
heavily  (as  he  simply  turned  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage the  friendships  he  had  made  in  high 
quarters,  and  the  capital  he  had  accumulated 
by  previous  successful  operations),  if  he  had 
not  stigmatized  with  extraordinary  severity, 
in  a  letter  to  President  De  Brosses,  about 
this  time,  the  monstrous  fortunes,  to  tho 
building  up  of  which  all  the  plagues  which 
afilict  nations  contributed.  **  How  long," 
he  asked,  "  will  the  people  suffer  theniselvea 
to  be  ruined  to  pay  for  defeats  in  Germany, 
and  enrich  Marquet  and  Company  ?" — 

**  Et  Paris,  et  fratres,  et  qui  rapuere  sub  illis."  ' 

Considering  that  the  brothers  Paris  had 
let  in  Voltaire  for  a  good  thing  in  their  con- 
tracts, there  was  something  passing  strange, 
not  to  say  impudent,  in  *  rapuere  sub  iUis,^ 
from  his  pen. 

After  losing  the  *  divine  Emilie,'  Voltaire 
had  soon  to  experience,  in  male  as  in  female 
friendship,  what  Louis  XIV.  in  his  old  age 
gracefully  expressed  tb  one  of  his  beaten 
generals,  *  Ah,  Monsieur  le  Mar^chal,  on 
n'est  plus  heureux  h  notre  4ge  ! '  The  ex- 
cessive empressement  and  occasional  obtni- 
siveness  of  his  courtiership  had  thrown  him 
more  out  of  favour  than  ever  with  Louis 
XV.,  and  the  death  of  Madame  Du  Chalet 
having  severed  the  closest  of  hia  private  ties 
to  his  country,  Frederick  became  more  press- 
ing than  ever  with  his  invitations  to  him  to 
take  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Berlin. 
With  his  usual  worldly  shrewdness  Voltaire, 
before  he  would  agree  to  make  the  journey, 
again  stipulated  for  the  advance  of  his  travel- 
ling expenses,  as  he  said  he  had  no  cash  in 
hand  for  that  purpose.  The  King  took  the 
hint,  and,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  in  verse, 
poured  the  requisite  golden  shower  into  the 
lap  of  hisDanae.  He  sent  him,  moreover, 
with  a  profusion  of  verbal  blandishments, 
the  key  of  royal  chamberlain,  the  cross  of 
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the  Order  of  Merit,  and  the  grant  of  a  yearly 
income  of  twenty  thousand  livres,  with  house, 
table,  and  equipage  free.  The  warmth  of 
welcome  entirely  corresponded  with  that  of 
invitation.  But  presently  surgit  amari 
aliquid.  *What  could  be  more  natural,' 
Frederick  had  written,  *  than  that  two  philo- 
sophers, indissolubly  linked  by  likeness  of 
tastes  and  sen^ment— formed  to  live  together 
— should  give  themselves  that  satisfaction  ?  * 
In  this  rose-coloured  pro^amme  two  things 
were  forgotten.  First,  l£at  one  of  the  two 
philosophers,  *  formed  to  live  together,'  was 
a  wit ;  secondly,  that  the  other  of  the  two 
wa.s  a  sovereign. 

The  story  of  Voltaire's  quarrel  with 
Frederick,  of  which  the  former  retained  the 
recoUection  all  his  life  with  his  usual  vehe- 
mence of  vindictiveness,  has  been  told  hu- 
moristically  by  Carlyle  in  his  '  History '  of 
that  monarch,  and  with  matter-of-fact  pre- 
cision by  M.  Desnoiresterres,  and  afterwards 
by  Dr.  Strauss.  Frederick's  favourite  hobby 
had  been  to  encage  round  him  at  Berlin  a 
French  literary  'happy  family ; '  if  such  a 
family  could  have  foregone  its  instincts,  and 
forgotten  its  teeth  and  claws !  No  such  as- 
sociation could  hold  Voltaire  to  his  good 
behaviour;  he  was  as  'impossible'  m  a 
coterie  not  of  his  o>ni  selection  or  his  own 
^puration,  as  the  late  Lord  Brougham  in  a 
Cabinet  where  he  could  not  be  King  and 
Premier  rolled  into  one.  Submission  to  au- 
thority, whether  lav  or  clerical^  was  an  im- 
possible thing  to  Voltaire.  His  wit  was  an 
indomitabfe  and  irrepressible  will-of-the-wisp, 
which  would  dance  and  flicker  over  whatever 
miasmata  fed  its  flame ;  and  there  were  such 
to  feed  it  under  the  sabre  sway  of  Potsdam, 
as  under  the  alternate  priest  and  petticoat 
sway  of  Versailles.  On  the  other  hand, 
Frederick  wjis  resolved  to  be  master  in  his 
own  house,  and  in  his  own  Academy ;  and, 
of  the  two  wills,  that  of  *  the  master  of 
thirty  legions '  of  course  proved  the  stronger. 
Voltaire  offended  Frederick  by  overwhelming 
with  merciless  ridicule  the  head  of  his  Aca- 
demy, Maupertuis — formerly  his  (Voltaire's) 
friend  and  Newtonian  oracle,  and  that  of  the 
divine  Emilie — ^in  the  inimitable  *  Diatribe 
du  Docteur  Akakia,^  and  in  supplementary 
farewell  Parthian  shots  after  leaving  Berlin. 
He  had  further  offended  the  king  (and,  we 
may  add,  discredited  himself)  by  one  of  his 
habitual  financing  operations, — ^this  time  of 
a  more  than  orSnarily  shady  complexion. 
We  may  refer  our  English  readers  to  Car- 
lyle's  '  History,'  and  readers  of  French  and 
German  to  M.  Desnoiresterres'  and  Dr. 
Strauss's  volumes,  for  the  details  of  Vol- 
taire's illicit  transactions  in  Saxon  bonds, 
under  cover  of  purchases  of  jewelry  from  the 


Berlin  Jew  Herschel.  Neither  Israelite  nor 
Philosopher  came  well  out  of  them.  It  so 
happened  that  Lessing,  then  a  young  man 
of  two-and-twenty,  was  at  Berlin,  in  needy 
circumstances,  glad  to  find  penwork  of  any 
kind.  lie  was  employed  by  Voltaire  to 
translate  into  German  his  correspondence  in 
the  legal  proceedings  against  Hirschel.  Les- 
sing was  indiscreet  enough  to  keep  and  com- 
municate to  others  a  proof-sheet,  which  had 
fallen  into  his  hands,  of  Voltaire's  '  Louis 
XiV.'  then  printing  at  Berlin,  and  the  first 
sight  of  which  was,  of  couree,  reserved  for 
royal  eyes.  His  indiscretion  got  wind,  and 
Voltaire  expressed  his  displeasure,  well- 
founded  as  it  was,  in  terms  so  insulting  to 
Lessing  as  made  that  German  Voltaire  his 
lifelong  enemy.  The  first  fruit  of  that  en- 
mity was  an  epigram  by  Lessing  on  Vol- 
taire's contest  with  Hirschel,  the  concluding 
lines  of  which  may  be  freely  translated  as 
follows*  : — 

'  To  cut  it  short,  and  make  it  clear  to  view 

Wherefore  the  Jew 
No  better  versva  Ilerr  Voltaire  succeeded — 
We  can  but  say, 
'Tis  plain  as  day, 
Voltaire  much  better  played  the  Jew  than 
he  did.' 

The  indignities  of  Voltaire's  an*est  at 
Frankfort,  on  his  route  from  Berlin  to 
Plombieres,  to  which  place  he  had  made 
health  his  pretext  for  taking  flight  from  the 
intolerable  constraint  of  intercourse  with  his 
royal  fellow-philosopher,  were,  for  a  century 
or  so,  known  to  the  world  only  through  the 
narrative  of  Voltaire  himself,  and  that  of  his 
confidential  secretary  Collini,  in  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  Frederick  and  his  stu- 
pidly blundering  (as  intensely  servile)  local 
satellites  came  off  second-best  iu  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  European  reading  public.  No 
contradiction  to  that  narrative  issued  from 
the  Prussian  Chancery ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  late  Vanihagen  von  Ense  obtained  access 
to  the  royal  archives,  in  which  the  official 
documents  about  that  affair  had  long  lain 
buried,  that  its  exact  circumstances  were 
madepublic.  More  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  Vamhagen's  posthumously  published 
'  Denkwttrdigkeiten '  are  devoted  to  a  de 
tailed  account  of  it ;  and  from  that  account 
it  appears — as  every  one  acquainted  with 
Voltaire's  free  and  easy  way  of  dealing  with 


*  We  here  sabjoin  the  original  lines  of  Les 
sing:— 

'  Und  korz  und  ffxii,  den  Qmnd  zu  fasseu, 

Warum  die  List 
Dem  Juden  nicht  gelungen  ist, 
So  fallt  die  Antwort  nngef&hr —     i^ooJp 
Herr  Voltaire  war  ein  gprOss'rer  ScheflM  i^Hher.' 
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facts  in  which  he  was  personally  concerned 
would  have  expected — ^that  he  had  caiicatuixsd 
and  exaggerated  the  language  and  cotiduct 
of  Frederick's  resident  at  Frankfort,  Frey- 
tag,  and  his  coadjutors,  on  every  point  which 
could  enhance  the  odium  of  their  proceed- 
ings. But  we  are  not  sure  that  Varnhagen's 
official  details  do  not  make  them  more  odious 
still.  The  less  truth  there  was  in  Voltaire's 
description  of  Frederick's  Frankfort  function- 
aries as  mere  ignorant  and  brutal  ruffians,  the 
more  deliberate  and  systematic  appears  their 
non-recognition  of  all  law,  municipal  or  in- 
ternational, by  which  their  '  allerdurchlauch- 
tigster  grossmdehtigster  IConig,  alUrgnUdig- 
8ter  Konig  utid  Herr '  could  be  frustrated 
of  his  will,  or  baulked  of  his  vengeance.  All 
Frederick  wanted,  except  to  show  his  ill- 
humour,  was  to  get  back  from  Voltaire, 
before  he  left  Germany,  his  key  of  chamber- 
lain, his  cross  and  ribbon  of  the  Order  of 
Merit,  and  his  copy  of  a  privately-printed 
volume  of  the  royal  rhymester's  (so-called) 
poetry,  some  of  which,  being  of  a  scandalous 
complexion  towards  other  powers,  Voltaire 
might  make  mischief  with.  The  King's 
orders  were  brief,  rough,  and  peremptory, 
but,  unluckily,  vague  also  in  the  wording; 
and  his  local'  functionaries  thought  it  safer 
to  exceed  than  fall  short  of  the  rigour  with 
which  it  was  apparently  intended  they  should 
be  enforced.  Accordingly,  from  the  end  of 
May  to  the  beginning  of  July,  Voltaire  was 
detained  in  Frankfort,  even  after  he  had 
surrendered  without  demur  the  key  and 
cross,  and  Hivre  de  poeshie  du  roi  mon 
mattre,''  as  he  thought  fit  to  travesty  Frey- 
tag's  demand  for  that  special  treasure. 
Frederick's  absence  from  Berlin  at  some  of 
his  military  musters  created  delay  in  getting 
his  orders  on  each  fresh  incident  of  this  ab- 
surd transaction ;  and  Voltaire's  impatience, 
leading  him  to  attempt  to  escape  from  Frank- 
fort, Freytag  regarded  as  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  must  either  have  perpetrated,  or 
else  must  meditate  the  perpetration  of  some- 
thbg  altogether  enorm,  or  he  would,  of 
course,  have  remained  quietly  under  royal 
arrest  until  his  allergn&digster  Konig  und 
Herr  vouchsafed  to  send  him  marching 
orders. 

Frederick  soon  forgave  Voltaire  for  having 
been  ill-used  by  him;  but  Voltaire  never 
forgave  Frederick.  His  vanity,  indeed, 
found  its  account  in  renewed  correspondence 
with  the  once-idolised  monarch  ;  but  his 
rancorous  and  vindictive  feeling  smouldered 
in  his  breast  to  the  day  of  his  death.  In 
the  autobiographical  fragment  left  behind 
him  by  Voltaire,  his  desire  to  blacken 
Frederick  on  the  most  exposed  points  of 
personal  character  is  indulged  without  mea- 


sure or  modesty  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
suppose  all  false  in  the  picture  of  mingled 
philosophy  and  ribaldry  he  has  left  on  re- 
cord of  the  royal  suppers  at  Potsdam. 
Whatever' Frederick's  nature  may  have  been 
originally — however  his  heart  may  have  been 

*  formed  for  softness,  warped  to  wrong  ' — 
his  whole  moral  frame  had  received  a  violent 
wrench  in  youth,  and  never  recovered  from 
its   eflfects.     Frederick,    indeed,   gave  that 

*  terrible  man,'  his  father,  credit  for  having 
made  him  all  he  afterwards  became  as  a  king 
and  conqueror  ;  but  his  father  may  be  said^ 
probably  with  equal  truth,  to  have  unmade 
him  as  a  loving  and  lovcable  man.  His 
sentiments  towards  mankind,  asa '  verdammte 
Rttce^  deserving  and  doomed  to  wretched- 
ness— ^a  sentence  which,  as  a  belligerent 
autocrat,  he  certainly  did  his  part  to  execute 
— might  well  have  originated  in  his  own 
terrorised  and  tyrannised  boyhood.  What- 
ever its  source,  tie  heart's  core  of  Frederick's 
married-unmarried  life  was  bitterness.  Vol- 
taire's more  cheerful .  cynicism  may  have 
given  him,  or  rather  promised  him  some  re- 
freshment ;  but  between  two  such  spirits  it 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  there 
should  be  permanently  safe  or  satisfactory 
intercourse.  They  should  have  remained 
contented  with  a  commerce  of  flattery  from 
a  distance ;  and  Voltaire  could  have  render- 
ed Frederick  quite  as  well  from  a  distance 
the  only  real  service  he  was  capable  of  ren- 
dering him — ^that  of  correcting  his  verses. 

To  kings  most  or  least  Christian,  Voltaire 
owed  only  one  final  obligation — that,  when 
his  skittish  tricks  had  exhausted  their  not 
too-enduring  royal  patience,  they  kept  him 
determinedly  at  a  safe  distance.  On  this 
one  point  of  policy  at  least  Frederick  II. 
and  Louis  XV.  were  fully  agreed.  Voltaire 
tried  to  make  use  of  his  continued  intimacy 
with  Frederick's  beloved  sister,  Wilhelmine, 
Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  to  |irocure  for  him 
a  renewed  invitation  to  Berlin,  not  probably 
with  the  intention  of  accepting  it,  but  of 
making  a  merit  at  the  Court  of  France  of 
declining  it.  To  Paris  and  Versailles,  the 
theatres  of  his  triumphs  as  a  dramatist,  if 
not  as  a  courtier,  his  real  wishes  always 
pointed.  Thither  also  pointed  those  of  his 
widowed  niece,  Madame  Denis,  who  con- 
trived, some  twenty  odd  years  afterwards,  to 
entice  her  aged  relative  to  Paris  to  die  there. 
At  the  earlier  epoch,  now  before  us,  of  his 
return  from  Grerraany,  he  received  intima- 
tions from  his  friends  at  Court  that  the  great 
objection  to  him  in  that  pure  moral  sphere 
was  the  religious  one.  The  matter  in  hand, 
then,  was  to  make  some  conspicuous  demon- 
stration of  orthodoxy ;  and  to  Voltaire's  way 
of  thinking,   says  Dr.   Strauss,   there  was 
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never  any  diflBculty  about  that.  At  Easter, 
1754,  ho  communicated  in  the  churcli  at 
Colmar,  with  all  signs  of  devotion,  which, 
however,  did  him  no  good  at  Versailles  or 
Paris.  Most  unluckily  for  the  convert  (of 
Reynard  the  Fox's  fur),  copies  of  the  *  Pu- 
celle,'  j^et  unpublished,  had  found  their  way 
to  Pans,  in  which  not  only  saintly  persona- 
ges were  satirised,  but,  what  was  worse,  un- 
saintly  ones — the  King  and  the  Pompadour. 
Voltaire  resorted  to  his  customary  disclaim- 
ers of  the  authorship  of  the  obnoxious  pas- 
sages, and  sent  expurgated  copies  of  the 
poem  to  the  Ministers  and  the  Mistress. 
The  device  was  too  stale.  He  next  attempted 
to  enlist  on  his  side  his  old  friend  the  Duke 
de  Richelieu,  now  Governor  of  Languedoc  ; 
but  in  an  interview  with  the  duke  at  Lyons 
got  cold  comfort  from  him  as  to  his  hopes  at 
Court.  Then  he  paid  his  devoirs,  in  grand 
gala-dress,  to  another  old  friend  of  the  epoch, 
of  the  *  aimahle  Regence^  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop  de  Tencin.  But  the  Cardinal 
bowed  him  out  of  his  archiepiscopal  palace 
at  Lyons  in  a  minute  or  two,  saying  he  could 
receive  no  one  at  his  table  who  stood  so  ill 
at  Court  Voltaire  hobbled  back  to  his 
carriage  (afflicted  with  gout  as  well  as  with 
vain  hopes  and  aims),  and,  after  some  mo- 
ments of  moody  silence,  said  to  his  secretary, 
Collini,  *  My  friend,  there  is  no  footing  for 
us  in  this  country.'  He  contrived,  however, 
to  keep  one  foot  in  France  and  one  in  Switz- 
erland, for  nearly  another  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, by  purchases  of  estates  on  both  sides  the 
frontier.  *  A  philosopher,'  he  said,  *  with  the 
hounds  at  his  heels,  must  have  more  than 
one  hole  to  run  to.'  His  turn  for  financing 
had  yielded  to  an  earth-hunger  for  landed 
property.  Accordingly  he  purchased  estates 
and  houses  in  French,  Genevese,  and  Bernese 
territory,  and  thus  had  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  governments  in  case  of  necessity  to 
seek  a  city  of  refuge.  Ultimately,  however, 
he  settled  down  on  his  French  property,  to 
which  he  made  considerable  additions,  and 
from  which  he  derived  the  title  he  was 
latterly  known  by — ^that  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Femey. 

The  quarrel  of  Voltaire  with  Rousseau,  or 
rather  of  Rousseau  with  Voltaire,  began 
about  this  time,  when  the  latter  first  came  to 
reside  among  the  compatriots  of  the  *  Citizen 
of  Geneva,'  who  found  or  took  occasion  for 
his  first  declaration  of  war  with  the  reigning 
Parisian  philosopher  and  its  recognised  chief, 
from  the  appearance  of  D'Alembert's  article 
Geneve,  in  the  '  Encyclopedic.'  That  article 
had  been  partly  written  to  promote  the  suc- 
cess of  Voltaire's  project  of  setting  up  a 
theatre  at  Geneva,  a  project  which  had  com- 
bined against  it  the  entire  forces  of  ecclesias- 


tical and  political  conservatism  in  the  city  of 
Calvin.  There  was  something  rather  amu- 
sing than  edifying  in  the  austere  attitude  of 
Rousseau  on  this  occasion — ^himself  an  en- 
thusiastic votary  of  the  theatre,  and  a  dra- 
matic author — standing  forth  all  of  a  sudden 
to  proclaim,  in  the  pulpit  style  of  Geneva, 
that  the  drama  universally,  however  moral- 
ised, was  pernicious,  and  that  no  calamity 
could  befal  his  country  to  be  compared  for  a 
moment  with  that  of  imbibihg  a  fatal  taste 
for  theatricals.  Voltaire,  on  receiving  the 
first  intelligence  of  Rousseau's  letter,  and 
before  he  had  read  it,  exclaimed,  '  They  say 
he  has  pushed  sacrilege  to  the  pitch  of  blas- 
pheming the  drama,  which  is  becoming  the 
third  sacrament  of  Genevan  Protestantism. 
In  this  country  of  Calvin,  everyone  is  going 
mad  for  the  theatre.  Three  new  pieces  have 
been  acted  within  three  months  at  Geneva, 
and  of  those  three  pieces  one  only  is  mine.'* 
Eight  years  afterwards,  when  Rousseau 
thought  fit  to  include  Voltaire  in  the  imagin- 
ary machinations  against  his  fame  and  peace 
with  which  he  charged  David  Hume  (I), 
Voltaire  again  wrote  to  D'Alembert,  *  Ima- 
ginez-vous  que  Jean-Jacques  m'accuse  aussi 
d'etre  de  ses  ennemis,  moi  qui  n'ai  d'autre 
reproche  a  me  faire  que  d'avoir  trop  bien 
parl6  et  trop  bien  pen86  de  lui  Je  I'ai  tou- 
jours  cru  un  pen  charlatan,  mais  je  ne  le 
croyais  pas  un  m6chant  homme.  Je  suis 
bien  tent^  de  lui  faire  un  defi  public  d'ad- 
minstrer  les  preuves  qu'il  £t  centre  moi ;  ce 
defi  I'embarrasserait  beaucoup,  mais  en  vaift- 
il  la  peine  ? ' 

The  question  of  theatre  or  no  th,eatre  at 
Geneva  was  not  first  raised  by  Voltaire. 
Wherever  there  were  Frenchmen  in  the  last 
— (may  we  not  add  in  the  present  ?) — cen- 
tury, there  must  needs  be  theatres ;  and,  in 
the  France  of  Voltaire's  day,  the  politics  of 
the  green-room  were  the  only  politics  left 
besides  those  of  the  boudoir.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  before  Voltaire's  sojourn  in 
Switzerland,  the  ambassadors  of  France,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Swiss  cantons  had  held  con- 
ferences at  Geneva  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing  concord  in  that  little  commonwealth 
much  vexed  with  factions.  These  assembled 
diplomatists,  in  the  intervals  of  business, 
missed  their  accustomed  amusements,  and 
besought  the  *  Magnifiques  Seigneurs '  of  the 
governing  Council  to  provide  a  theatre  for 
them  at  Geneva.  Much  against  the  grain, 
the  Council  did  permit  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
porary wooden  edifice  of  that  description; 
but  the  ecclesiastical  consistonr  only  waived 
their    opposition,    on    condition    that   the 
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licence  should  be  limited  to  one  year. 
That  term  expired,  the  Venerable  Con- 
sistory summoned  the  Magnificent  Coun- 
cil to  keep  its  promise;  and  the  reason 
they  gave  for  thinking  the  drama  a  less 
suitable  recreation  at  Geneva  than  anywhere 
else,  was  the  *  prodigious  taste'  for  it,  to 
which  they  held  it  therefore  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  administer  no  further  aliment* 
Well,  the  theatre  was  closed,  and  thidtres  de 
famille  innumerable  were  opened.  The 
Magnificent  Council  and  the  Venerable  Con- 
sistory went  on  waging  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  *  prodigious  taste'  of  considerable 
numbers  of  their  fellow-citizens,  when  Vol- 
taire suddenly  swooped  down  anaongst  them, 
and  the  conflict  from  doubtful  seemed  to 
have  become  desperate. 

The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
maintained,  indeed,  their  veto  against  the 
erection  of  a  public  theatre  at  Geneva ;  but 
the  Magnificent  Council  and  Venerable  Con- 
sistory were  sorely  beset  with  remonstrances 
against  the  manifest  iniquity  of  a  police 
which  had  two  weights  and  two  measures  for 
persons  of  quality  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
plebeian  theatre-going  public  on  the  other. 
While  the  citizens  of  Geneva  were  rigorously 
refused  indulgence  of  their '  prodigious  taste ' 
for  theatricals,  it  was  alleged  too  truly  that 
M.  de  Voltaire  enticed  'persons  of  both 
sexes '  to  his  chateau,  to  *  commit  the  inde- 
cency' of  seeing  and  acting  in  plays 
just  outside  the  Genevan  frontier.  But 
what  remedy  ?  The  crime  de  la  crime  of  the 
society,  not  of  the  cantons  only  but  of  the 
adjacent  French  provinces,  flocked  to  *  assist' 
actively  or  passively  in  the  same  indecency 
of  setting  at  nought  the  united  wisdom  of 
the  Magnificent  Ck>uncil  and  the  Venerable 
Consistory  of  Geneva.  The  Seigneur  of 
Femey  always  gave  them  good  words  in  re- 
ply to  their  pompous  representations,  and  al- 
ways good  suppers  to  those  who  came  to  see 
his  plays.  There  matters  rested,  'to  the 
great  indignation,'  says  M.  Desnoiresterres, 
'  of  austere  people,  and  also  of  artisans  and 
common  people,  who  denounced  with  justice 
the  too  evident  inequality  in  the  practical 
application  of  the  law  to  difierent  classes.' 

In  Gibbon's  'Memoirs  of  Mj  Life  and 
Writings,'  the  following  description  is  given 
of  the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  earlier 
dramatic  performances  started  (and  shared  in) 
by  Voltaire  before  his  final  establishment, 
which,  of  course,  included  a  theatre  en  per- 
manencey  at  Femey : — 

'The  highest  gratification  which  I  derived 
from  Voltaire's  residence  at  Lausanne,  was  the 


*  'Representation  da  ConsiBtoire  aa  Magni- 
fique  Conseil  du  20  et  27  Avril,  1788.' 


uncommon  circumstance  of  hearing  a  great  poet 
declaim  his  own  productions  on  the  stage.  He 
had  formed  a  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
scone  of  whom  were  not  destitute  of  talenta 
A  decent  theatre  was  framed  at  Monrepos,  a 
country  house  at  the  end  of  a  suburb ;  dresses 
and  scenes  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the 
actors ;  and  the  author  directed  the  rehearsals 
with  the  zeal  and  attention  of  paternal  love. 
In  two  successive-  winters  his  tragedies  of 
'^Zaire,'  '  Alzire,' '  Zulime,'  and  his  sentimental 
comedy  of  the  '  Enfant  Prodigue,'  were  played 
at  the  theatre  Monrepos.  Voltaire  represented 
the  chwracters  best  adapted  to  his  years— Lu- 
signan,  Alvarez,  Benassar,  Euphemon.  His 
d^amation  was  fashioned  to  the  pomp  and 
cadence  of  the  old  stage ;  and  he  expressed  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry,  rather  than  the  feelings 
of  nature.  My  ardour,  which  soon  became 
conspicuous,  seldom  failed  of  procuring  me  a 
ticket.  The  habits  of  pleasure  fortified  my 
taste  for  the  French  theatre,  and  that  taste  has 
perhaps  abated  my  idolatry  for  the  gigantic 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  which  is  inculcated  from 
our  infancy  as  the  first  duty  of  an  Englishman. 
The  wit  and  philosophy  of  Voltaire,  his  table 
and  theatre,  refined,  in  a  visible  degree,  the 
manners  of  Lausanne  ;  and,  however  addicted 
to  study,  I  enjoyed  my  share  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  society.  After  the  representations  at 
Monrepos  I  sometimes  supped  with  the  actors.** 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  moderate  esti- 
mate formed  by  Gibbon  of  Voltaire's  make- 
shift theatre  and  amateur  actors  with  the 
fine  frenzy  of  the  elderly  poet  and  performer 
of  elderly  parts  himself,  all  whose  geese  were 
swans,  even  that  fat  little  goose,  Madame 
Denis,  the  Zaire  of  the  troupe,  whom  Vol- 
taire did  not  hesitate  to  compare  to  Clairon, 
and  even  wrote  something  to  that  effect  to 
Clairon  herself,  then  the  recognised  Queen 
of  Tragedy  at  Paris,  .  The  latter,  who  (talent 
apart)  was  only  five-  or  six-and-thirty,  could 
not  feel  much  flattered  by  the  comparison 
with  a  jolly  old  soul  (grosee  r^ouie)  of  fifty 
years  of  age ;  and  Voltaire,  whose  dramatic 
prestige  at  the  capital  was,  in  good  measure, 
in  Clairon's  keeping,  had  to  disclaim  the  im- 
piety of  having  meant  to  compare  anyone 
with  her.  Madame  d'Epinay,  who  paid 
Voltaire  a  visit  about  this  time,  has  left,  in  a 
letter  to  Grimm,  a  speaking  portrait  of 
Madame  Denis,  which  we  cannot  resist  ex- 
tracting : — 

'  Voltairo^s  niece  is  enough  to  make  one  die  of 
laughing.  She  is  a  fat  little  woman  as  round  as 
a  ball,  of  about  ^dy—femme  comme  on  ne  Vest 
point — ugly,  good-bumoured,  an  enormous  liar, 
without  ill-iutention  or  ill-nature — without  tal- 
ent, while  seeming  talented — for  ever  screaming 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  laying  down  the  law, 
talking  politics,  tagging  verses,  raisonnant^  de- 

*  *  The  Life  of  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  Se- 
lections from  his  Correspondence,'  ^.,  by  Mil- 
man,  p.  108.  ^  T 
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rmtonnant  AU  this  without  too  much  preten- 
i>ion,  and  without  giving  any  offence  to  any  one. 
Through  all  this  peeps  out  a  little  pervading 
tinge  of  partiality  for  the  male  sex.  She  adores 
her  uncle,  en  tant  qu'oncle,  eten  tant  qu^homme, 
Voltaire  loves  her,  laughs  at  her,  and  holds  her 
in  reverence.' 

This  lively  letter-writer  represented  all 
Paris  in  the  eyes  of  Voltaire,  who  paid  her 
the  most  assiduous  and  admiring  attentions, 
and  kept  her  aroused  and  flattered,  though 
she  pretends  impatience  : — 

*  One  can  find  no  time  for  anything  in  the  house 
with  Voltaire,'  she  writes  to  her  hon  ami,  Grimm. 
^  I  have  passed  the  day  alone  with  him  and  his 
niece,  and  he  is  fairly  tired  telling  me  tales. 
When  I  asked  permission  to  write  four  lines  to 
jou,  that  you  might  not  be  uneasy  about  my 
health,  which  is  excellent,  he  begged  to  stay  in 
the  room  to  see  what  my  black  eyes  were  say- 
ing while  I  wrote.  He  seats  himself  opposite 
me,  gets  up  to  poke  the  fire,  laughs,  and  says 
he  knows  I  am  turning  him  into  ridicule,  and 
that  I  look  as  if  I  were  writing  a  critique  of  him. 
I  reply  that  I  am  writing  all  no  is  saying,  as  it 
is  at  least  as  much  worth  writing  as  anything 
I  am  thinking.' 

This  period  was  beyond  comparison  the 
roost  productive  of  Voltaire's  literary  exist- 
ence, if  we  consider  the  extended  scope  and 
influence  as  well  as  the  mere  number  of  his 
writings.  Voltaire's  dramatic  works,  which 
held  the  highest  estimation  in  his  own  mind 
and  day,  have  long  lost  that  pre-eminence ; 
and  his  other  histrionic  career  of  courtiership, 
at  Versailles  and  Berlin,  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
been  anything  but  successful.  In  both 
n>here8  the  satirist  had  been  too  much  for 
the  courtier ;  but  his  latter  role  having  finally 
been  abandoned  in  the  period  now  before  us, 
satire  on  State  and  Church  flowed  from  his 
pen,  throughout  its  whole  duration,  without 
impediment  and  without  respect  of  persons. 
*  For  forty  years,'  be  wrote  to  D'Alembert 
from  Femey  in  1761,  *  I  have  endured  the 
outrages  of  bigots  and  blackguards  [polis- 
$on8\.  I  have  found  there  was  nothing 
to  gain  by  moderation,  et  que  e'est  une  dupe- 
rie,  I  must  wage  war  openly  and  die 
nobly — 

*  Sur  un  tas  de  bigots  immoles  k  mes  pieds.' 

From  henceforth  his  writings  assumed  a  char-, 
actor  more  distinctly  polemical  against  every- 
thing that  excited  his  displeasure  in  Church 
or  State  ;  and  as,  in  all  his  writings,  he  aimed 
especially  at  immediate  eflect,  and  his  natu- 
ral and  acquired  gifts  were  better  fitted  for 
the  light  cavalry  movements  of  wit  and  sa- 
tire than  for  the  heavy  artillery  engagements 
of  erudite  controversy,  his  literary  activity  at 
this  period  took  in  great  part  the  shape  of 
fugitive  and  occasional  pieces.     '  He  set  fly- 


ing,' sap  Strauss,  *  from  the  Swiss  and  Dutch 
presses  a  regular  wasp  swarm  of  such  writings 
ail  over  France  and  Europe.'  Almost  every 
month  produced  some  novelty  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  each  in  succession  went  forth  un- 
der the  names  of  different  authors — men  who 
were  dead  or  men  who  had  never  lived.  His 
maxim  was  to  hit  the  mark,  but  not  show 
the  hand  of  the  marksman.  <  I  am  a  warm 
friend  of  truth,'  he  wrote  to  D'Alembert, 
*  but  no  friend  at  all  to  martyrdom.'  A  friend 
of  truth  with  limited  liability.  We  believe, 
however.  Dr.  Strauss  is  right  in  saying  it 
would  be  misunderstamding  Voltaire  to  as- 
cribe his  disguises  solely  to  regard  for  his 
personal  safety.  Quite  irrespectively  of  any 
danger  from  revealing  himself,  this  playing 
at  hide  and  seek  with  the  French  and  Euro- 
pean public  was  a  never-failing  source  of 
amusement  to  one  of  his  tricksy  temper. 

The  opumist  Theodicee  of  Leibnitz  and 
Pope,  to  which  he  had  shown  some  earlier 
leaning,  became  a  pet  subject  of  Voltaire's 
satirical  vein,  as  indulged  especially  in  his 
poem  on  the  '  Earthquake  of  Lisbon,'  and 
afterwards  in  his '  Candide.'  In  earlier  years 
he  had  shown  himself  quite  as  ready  to  do 
battle  against  pessimist  views  of  life  and  na- 
ture, when  these  assumed  a  religious  shape, 
in  Pascal's  *  Pens^es,'  as  afterwards  against 
the  systematically  opposite  view  of  *  the  best 
possible  world,'  which  he  made  to  cut  such 
an  absurd  figure  in  the  Pangloss  of  *  Candide.' 
His  final  consolatory  conclusion  seems  to 
have  been  that,  if  everything  is  not  exactly 
good,  everything  is  at  least  passable ;  and 
he  puts  in  the  mouth  of  the  angel  Ithuriel, 
with  obvious  reference  to  Paris,  the  indulgent 
sentence,  *//  n'y  a  pas  de  quoi  bruler  Perse' 
polish'  Here  we  may  remark  parenthetically 
that  every  successive  horde  of  Parisian  po- 
litical levellers  has  declared  and  demonstrat- 
ed an  opposite  determination  to  Voltaire's 
Ithuriel.  Each  in  succession  has  uniformly 
uttered  the  threat  that  he  would  possess  the 
fair  Lutetia,  or  make  a  holocaust  of  her* 
The  last  and  most  desperate  horde  of  anarch- 
ists in  our  own  day  went  nearer  carrying  that 
threat  into  execution  than  any  of  their  pre- 
cursors. 

What,  however,  most  justly  rendered  illus- 
trious Voltaire's  so-called  Patriarchate  of 
Femey,  besides  his  liberal  patronage  and 
encouragement  of  local  industries,  was,  his 
persevering  and  ultimately  successful  efforts 
to  repair,  so  far  as  the  tardy  intervention  of 
public  justice  could  repair,  the  atrocious 
iniquities  perpetrated  by  the  second  Parlia- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  that  of  Toulouse,  on 
the  impulse  of  popular  fanaticism,  against 
the  innocent  Calas  and  Sirven  families.  His 
equally  eneigetic,  and  still  more  protracted. 
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eflFort«  were  not  crowned  with  success,  to 
obtain  the  reversal  of  the  scarcely  less  outra- 
geous sentences  of  the  Parliament  of  Abbe- 
ville against  La  Barre  and  D'£tallonde,  the 
former  of  which  was  actually  carried  into 
execution.  The  last  named  of  the  two 
youths  capitally  sentenced  for  offences  which, 
if  proved  (and  it  does  not  seem  that  they 
were  proved),  amounted  to  nothing  more 
heinous  than  some  sword-cuts  or  cane-cuts 
inflicted  on  a  wooden  image,  the  singing  of 
some  ribald  rhymes  of  Piron,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  obeisance  to  a  Capuchin  procession — 
saved  himself  by  flight,  and  received,  at  Vol- 
taire's request,  a  commission  in  the  Prussian 
service. 

In  devoting  a  volume  to  the  revindication 
of  the  memory  of  Jean  Galas,  more  than  a 
century  after  his  memory  had  been  already 
vindicated  by  the  highest  judicial  authorities 
of  France,  M.  Athanase  Coquerel  has  dis- 
charged a  pious  office,  not  only  to  the  post- 
humous good  repute  of  an  innocent  man, 
iniquitousty  condemned  and  executed,  but 
to  the  historical  good  repute  of  an  entire  re- 
ligious communion,  which  it  is  shameful 
should  have  been  otherwise  than  superfluous 
in  this  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
He  has,  however,  discharged  it  thoroughly. 
If  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  of  papacy-de- 
fending memory,  were  now  sitting  down  to 
write  his  *  Soirees  de  Saint-P^tersbourg,'  he 
would  scarcely  have  the  more  than  XJltra- 
montane  assurance  to  indite  the  following 
sentences  of  his  first  * entretien\  : — 

'  Rien  de  moins  prouv6,  Messieurs,  je  vous 
Tassure,  que  rinnocence  de  Galas.  II  y  a  mille 
raisons  d'en  douter,  et  meme  en  croire  le  con- 
traire.' 

It  might,  indeed,  have  been  enough  to 
reply  to  the  revivers  of  such  groundless  cal- 
umnies, that  a  royal  Commission  composed 
of  the  highest  judicial  and  administrative 
functionaries  in  France  reversed  unanirrKmsly 
the  sentence  which  had  been  pronounced 
and  executed  against  Jean  Calas,  exactly 
three  years  before,  by  the  Parliament  of 
Toulouse.  It  may,  nay  it  must,  be  admitted 
that  there  had  been  nothing  very  exception- 
ally atrocious  in  the  procedure  of  that  body 
in  the  case  of  Calas.  Atrocity  was  the  rule 
of  the  old  judiciary  administration,  not  the 
exception.  On  the  impulse  of  Voltaire's 
disinterested  and  determined  agitation  of 
that  case,  as  afterwards  of  the  not  less  crying 
cases  of  Sirven,  La  Barre,  and  D'^tallonde, 
France  was  awakened  to  the  sense  that,  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
hves  and  properties  of  every  subject  of  the 
realm  lay  at  the  mercy  of  tribunals,  whose 
modes  of  procedure,  rales  of  evidence,  and 


employment  of  torture  had  been  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  of  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  procedure  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulouse  in  the  case  of  Sirven, 
shortly  subsequent  to  that  of  Calas,  showed 
that  it  was  sensible  of  no  deviation  from 
precedent  in  the  first  of  these  cases  ;  and 
that  of  the  Parliament  of  Abbeville,  in  those 
of  La  Barre  and  D'£tallonde,  furnished 
Voltaire  new  subjects  of  impassioned  and 
just  invective,  and  of  active  intervention 
through  every  channel  open  to  his  personal 
influence. 

The  case  of  Jean  Calas  has  been  so  often 
set  before  general  readers,  especially  readers 
of  Voltaire,  that  a  brief  notice  may  suffice  in 
this  place  of  the  most  salient  and  shocking 
points  of  it  as  brought  out  in  bold  relief  by 
M.  Coquerel. 

Jean  Calas  was  a  Protestant  tradesman  in 
Toulouse,  that  most  Catholic  city.  He  had 
been  established  in  trade  forty  years  there, 
and  had  won  the  respect  and  confidence  not 
of  his  fellow  Protestants  only,  but  also  of  his 
respectable  Roman  Catholic  fellow-citizens, 
with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  perfectly 
amicable  relations  of  business  and  intercourse. 
One  of  his  younger  sons  had  gone  over  to 
the  dominant  Church,  having  been  aided  and 
abetted  in  that  transition  by  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic female  servant  in  his  father's  house.  It 
is  characteristic  of  the  tolerant  religious  tem- 
per of  the  family  that,  notwithstanding  the 
injury,  as  they  must  have  considered  it,  thus 
done  them,  this  woman,  Jeanne  Viguier, 
continued  undisturbed  in  their  service,  and 
steadfastly  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
family  all  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  eldest 
son,  Marc-Antoine,  was  ambitious  to  enter 
the  profession  of  the  law  ;  but,  having  pas- 
sed the  examinations  requisite  for  admission 
to  the  title  of  advocate,  had  been  refused 
the  certificate  of  Catholicitv  further  requisite 
for  that  admission,  which  was  commonly 
granted  without  inquiry,  as  a  mattter  of  form. 
The  same  obstacle  stopped  him  at  the  thresh- 
old of  other  professions,  and,  greatly  to  his 
disgust,  he  found  himself  thrust  back  behind 
his  father's  counter.  The  young  man  became 
idle  and  irregular  in  his  habits  ;  at  home 
sombre  and  taciturn.  According  to  his 
mother's  evidence,  he  was  fond  of  repeating 
whatever  he  could  find  in  Plutarch,  Mon- 
taigne, or  Gresset  (Werther  and  Ren6  had 
not  yet  loomed  lurid  on  those  days)  in  the 
nature  of  apology  for,  or  glorification  of,  sui- 
cide. The  day  of  his  death  he  had  almost 
wholly  spent  in  the  billiard-room  and  tennis 
court,  and  had  given  no  account  of  a  sum  of 
money  entrusted  to  him  to  exchange  silver 
for  gold.  That  evening  Marc-Antome  sup- 
ped as  usual,  about  seven  o'clock,  with  the 
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family,  and,  as  usual,  sat  moody  and  silent, 
and  he  quitted  the  table  early.  The  rest  of 
the  party,  including  a  young  man  of  the 
name  of  Lavaysse,  who  was  ia  Toulouse  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  casually  invited  to  supper, 
stayed  together  in  the  upper  room,  where 
they  had  supped,  till  about  a  quarter  to  ten, 
when  Lavaysse  took  leave  ;  and  a  younger 
son,  Pierre,  went  down  to  show  him  out. 
When  these  two  got  downstairs  with  a  light, 
they  instantly  gave  the  alarm  to  those  above 
of  a  catastrophe  that  had  happened.  A  sur- 
geon was  called  in,  and  the  younger  son, 
Rerre,  ran  wildly  about  the  neighbourhood, 
as  he  said,  *  demander  con  sell  partout.' 

Now  what  had  happened  on  Jean  Galas' 
ground-floor  \  By  the  subsequent  testimony 
of  Pierre  Galas  and  Lavaysse,  they  had 
found  Marc-Antoine  hanging  to  a  log  of 
wood  (such  as  was  used  to  wind  bales  of 
calico  round)  placed  on  the  top  of  the  two 
leaves  of  an  open  door  which  divided  the 
front  and  back  shops.  The  first  thing  done 
was,  of  course,  to  take  him  down  and  at- 
tempt resuscitation.  The  next  thing  that 
suggested  itself  unfortunately  to  Galas,  the 
father,  was  to  beg  the  rest  to  say  nothing  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  body  had  been 
found,  in  order  to  spare  it  the  public  igno- 
minies inflicted  on  suicides.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  alarm  given  by  Pierre  Galas  had 
brought  a  mob  round  the  house.  The  dis- 
simulation attempted  by  the  father  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  created  a  mystery  which  the 
mob  instantly  solved  after  mob-fashion  by  im- 
provising a  Catholic  legend  of  a  Protestant 
religious  murder.  This  monstrous  supposi- 
tion, echoed  by  every  tongue,  was  at  once, 
\vith  blind  precipitation,  assumed  as  fact  by 
the  magistrate,  David  de  Beaudrigue,  who 
first  showed  himself  on  the  spot.  That 
over-zealous  functionary,  without  the  slight- 
est pains  to  take  an  exact  survey  of  the 
place  and  circumstances — especially  two 
most  significant  circumstances — that  the 
upper  garments  of  the  unfortunate  youth 
were  found  set  aside,  neatly  folded,  and 
that  the  body  and  the  rest  of  the  apparel 
bore  no  marks  of  a  struggle — hurried  oflf  to 
prison  the  whole  family  party  found  in  the 
house,  including  the  Gatholic  servant-maid 
\nd  the  chance  guest,  who  had  come  back 
i,nere  voluntarily  after  having  left  it,  and 
iad  found  some  difficulty  in  readmittance. 
Truly  two  most  likely  accomplices,  by  their 
conduct  and  antecedents,  in  the  presumed 
Protestant  crime ! 

The  legend  started  at  once  in  full  panoply 
from  the  popular  brain.  Marc-Antoine,  it 
was  fabled,  had  shown  signs  of  approaching 
conversion  to  the  Gatholic  faith.  The  Pro- 
testant .body,  it  was  further  fabled,  made  it 
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a  point  of  principle  to  assassinate  all  sece- 
ders  from  their  Huguenot  heresy.  That 
body  had  held  a  sort  of  Vekmgericht,  no 
one  could  say  where,  to  pass  the  sentence  of 
death,  de  ngueur  in  all  such  cases,  on  Marc- 
Antoine.  The  young  Lavaysse  had  acted 
as  a  delegate  from  that  body  to  help  the 
parents  of  Galas  to  carry  the  sentence  of 
their  co-religionists  into  effect.  But  the 
Gatholic  servant-maid,  who  had  promoted 
one  conversion  in  thd  family  already,  with 
perfect  impunity  as  well  to  herself  as  to  the 
convert — was  she,  too,  a  party  to  this  Pro- 
testant capital  punishment  of  the  eldest  son 
of  the  family  for  the  (invented)  intention 
of  following  the  example  of  his  younger 
hrother?  She  must  I  But  how  could  she  ? 
A  mystery  of  iniquity,  none  the  less  easily 
credited  because  passing  comprehension. 

The  moment  the  family  party  found 
themselves  charged  with  a  ci-ime,  the  im- 
putation of  which,  with  their  well-known 
antecedents,  they  could  scarcely  have  con- 
ceived as  possible,  they  abandoned  all  at- 
tempt to  save  the  memory  of  the  suicide, 
and  each  separately  stated  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  above  narrated. 

But  M,  David  de  Beaudrigue,  a  titular 
Gapitoul  of  Toulouse,  (i.  e.  one  who,  as 
Voltaire  expressed  it,  had  bought  for  money 
the  right,  as  a  Gouncillor  of  Parliament,  to 
administer  injustice,)  was  resolved  that 
about  this  Protestant  murder  of  an  intending 
Gatholic  convert  there  was,  and  could,  and 
should  be  no  mistake.  The  crime  was  self- 
evident  from  the  moment  it  suggested  itself 
to  an  orthodox  mob.  But  something  that 
should  look  like  corroborative  evidence  still 
appeared  wanting,  or  something  that  could 
be  extorted  as  direct  evidence  from  the 
prime  culprit  by  torture.  Accordingly  on 
the  one  hand,  a  fulminating  monitoire  was 
issued,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  quite 
in  the  style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  to  be 
read  from  all  pulpits  for  a  series  of  weeks,  en- 
joining, on  pain  of  excommunication,  on  all 
persons  who  should  have  learned,  6y  hearsay 
or  otherwise^  anything  whatever  on  the 
several  heads  of  accusation  enumerated  in 
that  precious  document, — (in  which  were 
assumed,  not  only  the  guilt  of  the  Galas 
family  and  their  alleged  accomplices,  but  the 
maxims  of  murder  calumniously  ascribed  to 
the  whole  Protestant  body,)-r-to  make  their 
depositions  before  the  proper  authority. 
Evidence  in  favour  of  the  accused  was 
neither  invited  nor  accepted  when  tendered. 
Thus  were  collected,  to  do  duty  for  evidence, 
all  the  idle  hearsays  afloat  in  Toulouse,  utterly 
unsupported,  utterly  unsifted,  though  the 
facts  lay  open  to  any  impartial  scrutiny. 
But,  as  all  did  not  suffice  to  bring  home 
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guilt  to  parties  perfectly  innocent,  the  unex- 
ceptionable method,  sanctioned  by  many  a 
time-honoured  precedent,  remained,  to  ex- 
tract  the  truth  hy  torture,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary,   from     Jean     Calas     himself. 
Accordingly,  this  man,  who,  for  more  than 
sixty  years,  had  led  a  life  on  which  no  re- 
proach ever  rested,  this  father  of  a  family, 
whose  family  rule  had  heen  one  of  tolerance 
and   indulgence,   was  put  to   tortures   the 
blood  runs  cold  to  read,  for  the  sole  purpose 
(his    own   doom    had    been    already  pro- 
nounced)  of  involving  in   that   doom   his 
equally    innocent    wife,    son,   servant   and 
guest     If  Calas  had  flinched  from  the  ex- 
tremest  torments  flesh  could  endure,  and  re- 
tain life  and  speech,  if  his  undaunted  soul 
had  for  one  moment  heen  betrayed  by  his 
aged  and  enfeebled  frame,  his  torture  and 
death  would  have  heen  shared  hy  all  the 
survivors  of  that  fatal  supper  party.     But 
the  fortitude  of  innocence   sustained  Jean 
Calas  to   the  hitter  end;  and  the   honest 
^priest,  who  stood  at  his  side  during  his  last 
two  hours  of  agony  on  the  wheel,  thought  it 
is  his  duty  to  go  round  to  the  members  of 
the  mediaeval  judiciary,  who  had  condemned 
him,  to  attest  that  the  innocent  man  had,  to 
i;he  last,  asseverated  his  innocence,  and  that 
of  all  involved  along  with  him  in  the  same 
monstrous    accusation.      This     saved    the 
family :    even  the  Capitouls  of    Toulouse 
durst  not  repeat  the  procedure  which  had 
failed  of  the  eflect  mainly  intended  in  the 
case  of  Jean  Calas.     The  popular  sympathies 
were    by    this  time   changing  sides.     Mr. 
Morley  is  in  error  in  stating  that  *  the  widow 
and  the  children  of  Calas  were  put  to  the 
torture,'    and    also    in    stating    that    they 
eventually  fled  to  Geneva  to  take  refuge 
•with  Voltaire.     One  of  them  alone  did  so. 

That  such  a  sentence  as  that  of  Calas 
should  have  been  passed  and  executed  in  the 
kingdom  of  France  at  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  reign  of  our  George  III. — a  pro- 
digy of  bigotry,  any  Protestant  parallel  to 
which,  in  England,  must  he  sought  as  far 
rback  as  the  reigns  of  our  Charles  and  James 
,11. — vTBs  disgrace  enough  to  the  inquisitorial 
^judicial  procedure  under  the  old  regime — a 
procedure,  hy  the  way,  which  has  left  its 
mauvaise  queue  hehind  it  in  France  to  our 
own  times.  But  some  worthy  descendants 
of  the  Toulouse  Councillors  of  Parliament 
in  1762,  and  some  worthy  representatives  of 
that  inveterate  intolerance  of  religious  dis- 
sidence,  which,  in  the  South  of  France,  has 
smouldered  on  from  generation  to  generation, 
under  cineri  doloao  from  that  day  to  this, — 
have,  in  quite  late  years,  thought  fit  to  take 
on  their  own  shoulders  even  a  worse  di^ace 
than  that  of  their  great-great-grandfathers. 


as  regards  the  case  of  Calas.     After  all,  their 
ancestors  acted  on  popular  impulse,  as  ours 
did  in  the  Popish  Plot  trials.     But  to  seet 
to  reassert  in  these  days  the  justice  of  the 
preposterous    procedure    which    convicted 
Calas,  in  the  teeth  of  the  solemn  and  de- 
liberate reversal  of  the  results  of  that  proce- 
dure,  is  much  as  if   the   ultra-Protestant 
champions  of  our  own  day  should  set  ahout 
rehabilitating  the  judges  and  juries  who  did 
legal  murders  on  the  evidence  of  Oates  and 
Bedloe.     The  only  explanation  of  the  obsti- 
nate tenacity  of  life  of  such  strong  delusions 
in  the  minds  of  men  who,  by  courtesy,  may 
be  termed  educated,  is,  that  the  cause  of  in- 
nocence, in  the  persons  of  the  Calas  family, 
owed  its  triumph  to  Voltaire,  and  there  are 
minds  so  constituted  that  they  will  not  serve 
God  if  the  devil  hids  them.     The   Ahbe 
Salvan,  one  of  the  recent  apologists  of  the 
judicial  murderers  of  Jean  Calas,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  in  reply  to  the  first  edition 
of  M*  Coguerel's  work  :     *  That  philosopher 
[VoltaireJ  has  done  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
Calas.     Many  people  have  believed  the  guilt 
of  the  Toulouse  Protestant  solely  because 
Voltaire  took  up  the  defence  of  his  memory, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
final  proceedings.'     Truly  that  was  going 
farther    than    ecclesiastical    charity   would 
have  gone   in  Voltaire's  day.   •  But   *  that 
philosopher'     would    as    willingly     have 
advanced  the  cost  of  Calas'  defence  before 
he   had   been  racked    and  broken  on  the 
wheel  as  after.     Had  Voltaire  been  in  time 
to   arrest  the   execution  of   an   iniquitous 
judgment,  instead   of  merely   obtaining   a 
tardy  reparation  for  those  who  survived  it, 
would  the  reverend  Abhe  have  ventured  to 
affirm  that '  that  philosopher '  had  '  done  a 
great  deal  of  hann '  to  Jean  Calas,  by  pre- 
serving his  home  from  beinff  hroken  up,  his 
property  confiscated,  his  body  racked  in  the 
gaol,  and  his  limhs  fractured  on  the  scaffold  ? 
That  was  what  Voltaire  would  have  done 
doubtless,  or  endeavoured  to  do,  had  he  had 
earlier  notice  of  the  proceedings  against 
Calas,  while  they  were  yet  pending.     What 
the  Abb6  Salvan's  ecclesiastical  predecessors 
at  Toulouse  did,  was  to  foment  to  their  ut- 
most the  popular  zealotry  which,  from  the 
first  moment,  prejudged   the   case.     Even 
aft^r  the  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Parliament  hy  royal  authority,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse,  to  requite  the  religious 
zeal  of  Messieurs  du  Parlement,  and  to  ad- 
minister spiritual  consolation  for  their  secu- 
lar snubbing,  granted  each  and  all  of  them 
the  singular  privilege  of  hanng  mass  cele- 
brated in  their  houses  on  Sundays.*      / 

*  It  would  seem,  however,  that  not  even  the 
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It  was,  as  we  have  said,  daring  the  twenty 
yeatB  of  Voltaire's  Ferney  patriarchate,  that 
his  pen  took  the  widest  range  .over  the  whole 
field  of  philosophy  and  theology,  after  his 
own  discursive  fashion.  In  his  writings  and 
correspondence  of  those  years  the  Abb^ 
Barruel  and  Professor  Robison  found  their 
rtrongest  *  Proof s  of  a  Conspiracy'  against 
all  Thrones  and  Altars.  Voltaire  and  his 
encyclopedic  Paris  correspondents  at  any 
rate  conspired  aloud.  There  never  was  much 
mystery  about  the  mark  aimed  at,  though, 
as  we  have  said,  there  might  be  some  efi&rt 
to  conceal  the  marksman's  hand.  What, 
then,  was  the  mark  aimed  at  I  What  was 
the  occult  sense  of  that  mystic  formula, 
*  Eerasez  Vinfdme^  which  customarily  closed 
Voltaire's  letters  of  that  period  to  D'Alem- 
bert,  and  his  fonner  patron,  and  still  philo- 
sophic brother,  Frederick  of  Prussia  ?  Dr. 
Strauss  has  the  following  observations  on 
this  much-vexed  question : — 

'  No  lesser  name  than  that  of  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  said  to  be  intended  by  the  "  Inf4me ;" 
no  lesser  offence  than  blasphemy  has  therefore 
been  charged  on  its  use.  But  what  sufficiently 
shows  that  such  cannot  have  been  the  intention 
of  the  Voltairian  use  of  that  name  is,  that  the 
word  *  Infame,'  in  most  instances  in  which  it  is 
used,  is  not  masculine  but  feminine.  This  ap- 
pears from  those  passages  in  which  the  phrase 
is  carried  out  into  len^h,  and  in  which  this 
strange  personified  attribute  is  represented  by 
a  feminme  pronoun.  Thus  Voltaire  writes  to 
D'Alembert :  "  Adieu,  mon  dur  philoBaphe^  si 
tons  pauvez  ecraser  Vinfdme,  eerasez-la,  et  aimez- 
moi.**  Frederick  writes  to  Voltaire:  ^^Tap- 
prouve  fort  la  methode  de  donner  des  nasardes 
d,  Vinfame  en  la  comUant  de  poUtesses."  Well, 
but  who  then  is  this  feminine  ^^  Infdmey^  to 
whom  Voltaire  and  his  friends  have  vowed  de- 
struction? Upon  this  point,  also,  his  corre- 
spondence leaves  us  in  no  doubt  **I  would 
wish,"  writes  Voltaire  to  D'Alenibcrt,  "that 
you  crushed  the  Infdme — ^that  is  the  essential 
point.  Vous  pensez  lien  queje  ne  parte  que  de 
la  superstition  ;  car^  pour  la  rdigion,  je  Vaime 
el  la  respeete  comme  vous.^^  Again,  D' Alembert 

privilege  of  Sundaj  masses  a  domicUe  could 
'minister  to  the  mind  diseased'  of  David  de 
Beaudrigae.  That  busy  municipal,  who  must 
be  held  the  prime  mover  of  the  murder  of  Jean 
Galas,  had  thought  fit,  without  anj  official  obliga- 
tion, to  be  present  at  his  execution — not,  says 
M.  Coquerel  candidly,  to  feast  his  eyes  with  the 
torture  and  death  of  his  victim,  but  from  the 
ardent  desire  to  convince  himself  that  he  had 
not  made  a  cruel  mistake,  and  to  catch  at  a  last 
dying  confession  from  that  victim,  were  it  but 
by  a  word  or  a  look.  *  David  n'etait  pas  un  mon- 
Btre  ;  c*etait  nn  fanatique  plein  de  precipitation 
et  d*emportement.  II  avait  beeoin  ae  croire  que 
les  Galas  ^talent  coupables,  et  a  mesure  que  le 
dernier  moment  approachidt,  11  renfermait  avec 
effort  an-dedans  de  lui  les  premieres  angoisses 
da  doute  ^pouvantable  qui  finit  par  le  rendre 
fou.' 


to  Voltaire :  "  Cet  infdme  fanatisme,  que  vous 
voudriee  voir  ^asi,  et  qui  fait  le  refrain  d^ 
toutes  vos  lettres"  Ac  The  **  Infdme,"  then, 
is  Superstition — fanaticism.  These,  however, 
are  abstract  notions.  What  is  their  intended 
application  to  actual  facts?  When  Voltaire 
writes  to  D'Alembert  that  he  wishes  to  see  the 
"  Infame"  reduced  in  France  to  the  same  con- 
dition in  which  she  finds  herself  in  England, 
and  when  Frederick  writes  to  Voltaire  that 
philosophers  flourished  amongst  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  because  their  religion  had  no 
dogmas — "maw  les  dogmes  de  notre  infdme 
g^Uent  tout " — it  is  clear  we  must  understand 
by  the  "  Infame,''  whose  destruction  was  the 
watchword  of  the  Voltairian  circle,  the  Christian 
Church,  without  distinction  of  communions. 
Catholic  or  Protestant.' 

In  other  passages  of  Voltaire's  corre- 
spondence with  D'Alembert,  he  distinctly 
declares  his  conviction  that  the  philosophers 
*will  certainly  not  destroy  the  Christian 
religion  ;  but  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  suppress  the  philosophers.  Their 
number  will  continually  go  on  increasing, 
from  them  will  young  men,  destined  to  im- 
portant public  stations,  seek  enlightenment. 
Their  increasing  influence  will  render  reli- 
gion less  savage,  society  more  soft  They 
will  prevent  priesthoods  from  sapping  reli- 
gion and  morality.  They  will  render  fanatics 
hateful,  superstitionists  ridiculous.' 

No  regimen  could  have  been  conceived 
more  certain  to  convert  expansive  into  explo- 
sive forces,  than  that  which  was  maintained 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  in  France, 
down  to  the  actual  outbreak  of  the  gfeat 
Revolution  of  1 789.  There  was  just  enough 
of  authoritative  restraint  to  give  zest  to  re- 
sistance, just  enough  of  feeble  attempt  at 
persecution  to  excite  public  curiosity  and 
interest  about  the  obnoxious  opinions.  There 
was  just  enough  of  vexatious  censorship  of 
literary  productions,  and  occasional  connsca- 
tion  of  literary  property,  to  exasperate  with- 
out effectually  disabling  the  class  which  had 
most  influence  over  the  public  mind.  But 
what  we  are  chiefly  led  to  take  notice  of  by 
our  present  subject,  is  the  effect  produced 
by  this  regimen  on  the  mode  of  discussing 
the  most  serious  questions.  All  that  au- 
thority really  succeeded  in  doing,  was  in 
forming  the  controversial  style  of  Voltaire. 
Such  a  style  of  controversy  could  admit  of 
no  apology  in  a  free  country.  In  proportion 
as  discussion  on  the  highest  subjects  is  free, 
flippancy  is  indefensible.  But,  as  Shaftes- 
bury has  observed : 

*  If  men  are  forbid  to  speak  their  minds  seri- 
ously upon  certain  subjects,  they  will  do  so 
ironically.  And  thus  raillery  is  brought  more 
in  fashion,  and  runs  into  an  extreme.  'Tis  the 
persecuting  spirit  has  raised  the  bantering  one  ; 
and  want  of  liberty  may  account  for  want  of 
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true  politeness,  and  for  the  corruption  or  wrong 
use  of  pleasantry  and  humour.'* 

Volt^re's  sharpest  stabs  at  the  creed  of 
his  Church  are  usually  followed  by  the  most 
edifying  exhortations  to  sacrifice  reason  on 
the  altar  of  faith,  and  the  most  vehement 
disclaimers  of  all  concurrence  in  the  auda- 
cious heresies  which  he  repudiates,  while 
promulgating  them.  The  disguise  is  trans- 
parent ;  but  even  a  pretext  for  assuming  it 
would  have  been  wanting,  if  authority  had 
not  ever  and  anon  had  recourse  to  the  secular 
arm,  to  seizures  and  burnings  of  books  and 
imprisonment  of  authors. 

*  In  our  own  times,'  snys  Mr.  Morley,  *  the 
profession  of  letters  is  placed  with  other  polite 
avocations,  and  those  who  follow  it  for  the 
most  part  accept  the  traditional  social  ideas  of 
the  time,  just  as  clergymen,  lawyers  and  physi- 
cians accept  them.  The  modern  man  of  letters 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  sophist,  whose 
office  it  was  to  confirm,  adorn  and  propagate 
the  current  prejudice.  To  be  a  man  of  letters 
in  France  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  to  bo  the  official  enemy  of  the  cur- 
rent prejudices  and  their  sophistical  defenders 
in  the  Church  and  the  parliaments.  Parents 
heard  of  a  son's  design  to  go  to  Paris  to  write 
books,  or  to  ihix  with  those  who  wrote  books, 
with  the  same  dismay  with  which  a  respectable 
Athenian  heard  of  a  son  following  Socrates,  or 
a  respectable  modern  hears  of  one  declaring 
himself  a  Positivist.' 

AVhere  Mr.  Morley  got  his  notion  that  the 
literary  men,  or  the  professional  men  of  our 
times  are  remarkably  prone  implicitly  to  ac- 
cept traditional  doctrines,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  conjecture.  It  is  indeed  true  that  neither 
men  of  letters  nor  men  of  science,  for  the 
most  part,  show  themselves  prepared  to  ex- 
change old  dogmatisms  for  new.  A  *  respec- 
table modem '  would  probably  hear  of  his 
son  *  declaring  himself  a  Positivist'  with  the 
sort  of  amusement  with  which  older  men  are 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  other  *  positive '  de- 
clarations, made  by  younger  ones  who  have 
not  yet  sown  their  philosophical  wild  oats. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  Robert  Owen's 
father-in-law,  Dale  the  Quaker,  saying  to 
him,  after  hearing  his  confident  programme 
of  a  complete  new  social  system :  *  Thee 
should  be  very  right,  Robert,  for  thee's 
very  positive.'  Minds  which  have  not 
yet  reached  (and  minds  t]^at  never  reach) 
maturity  readily  grasp  at  whatever  offers 
itself  in  the  shape  of  plausible  projects  of 
entire  intellectual  and  social  revolution.  So 
much  study  is  saved  by  them !  *  Positivism ' 
shelves  so  summarily  all  theology,  and  all 
metaphysics,  as  lumber  of  bygone  ages — 
and  even  in   physical  science  narrows  so 
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authoritatively  the  field  of  requisite  study ! 
Indolence  and  conceit  (the  besetting  failings 
of  youth,  and  which  stick  for  life  to  those  who 
have  not  stamina  to  reach  mental  manhood) 
find  their  account  in  welcoming  a  world- 
philosophy,  which,  while  it  taboos,  ex  caihe- 
drdy  from  all  future  *  scientific '  inquiry  the 
highest  subjects  of  study  which  have  hitherto 
exercised  the  highest  minds  amongst  men, 
cuts  down  those  subjects  which  it  dogmati- 
cally admits  within  the  domain  of  *  posi- 
tivism' to  just  so  much  of  misunderstood 
science  as  came  within  the  imperfect  vision 
of  the  most  purblind  of  pseudo-philosophic 
mystagogues. 

But  enough  of  Comte  and  Positinsm — 
topics  which  indeed  have  as  little  to  do  with 
Voltaire  as  muddled  brains  can  have  to  do 
with  clear  ones.  In  turning  over  the  *  dreary 
and  verbose  pages,'  as  Professor  lluxley 
truly  terms  them,  of  the  '  Fhilosophie  Post- 
tiv€y  pages  at  every  second  or  third  of 
which  the  word  *  sponlane '  or  apontanement 
recurs  regularly  with  no  precise  moaning, 
one  is  sorely  tempted  to  explain — Oh,  for 
one  hour  of  Voltaire !  Oh,  for  a  stroke  or 
two  from  the  satiric  pen  of  Doctor  Akakia  ! 

To  a  lady  who  once  complimented  Voltaire 
on  his  exquisite  phrases,  he  replied,  *  Madam, 
I  never  made  a  phrase  injmy  life.'  Neither 
did  he.  He  talked  with  the  pen  to  all  rea- 
ders on  all  subjects,  and  his  winged  words 
flew  over  all  Europe  as  light  as  thistle- 
down, depositing,  like  thistledown,  abun- 
dant seeds  for  prickly  growth.  Sixty  odd 
years  and  seventy  volumes  were  filled  with 
his  conversations  with  all  Europe — with 
all  in  Europe  capable  of  the  charm  of  literary 
conversation.  That  conversation  was,  indeed, 
conducted  under  difficulties ;  but  these  gave 
zest  to  the  appetite  with  which  the  forbidden 
fruit  of  his  writings  was  produced  and 
plucked,  despite  the  official  frown  f»nd  im- 
potent interdict  of  authority.  ^Je  tien8 
infiniment  d  ce  qu'on  me  tise^  was  [his  own 
frank  avowal,  and  the  difficulties  often  thrown 
in  the  way  of  bringing  himself  before  the 
public  doubtless  kept  him  the  more  alive  to 
the  requisites  for  catching  and  fixing  public 
interest.  If  his  sense  and  taste  made  Voltaire 
averse  to  phrase-making,  he  was  not  less 
averse  to  punning — a  sort  of  wit,  he  said, 
cultivated  by  those  who  have  no  other. 
His  own  wit,  however,  was  sometimes  exer- 
cised in  plays  upon  words,  as  when  an  Eng- 
lish visitor,  Sherlock,  dined  with  him  once 
at  Femey,  and  asked  him  '  comment  il  avait 
trouv^  la  ch^re  Anglaise  ? '  *  Trh-fraiche  et 
MS'blanche,*  replied  the  Patriarch. 

The  twenty  odd  years  of  Voltaire's  life, 
spent  on  the  borders  of  Switzerland,  were, 
as  we  have  said,  the  most  productive,  and 
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certainly  the  least  perturbed,  part  of  it  But 
his  own  impatience  (still  more  that  of  his 
housekeeping  niece,  widow  Denis)  of  life- 
long exile  from  Paris,  lured  him  back  at  last 
to  be  whirled  to  death  in  the  metropolitan 
Maelstrom.  L^Uis  XV.  had  for  once  shown 
enough  of  the  royal  virtue  of  decision  to 
keep  Voltaire  at  a  distance  from  his  court 
and  capital.  Louis  XVI.  seldom  had  will 
enough  of  his  own  to  be  capable  of  frustrat- 
ing the  will  of  others.  Widow  Denis  (who, 
as  she  proved  within  a  year  after  the  death 
of  her  uncle,  had  no  wish  so  strong  as  to 
find  opportunity  for  indulgence  of  the  long- 
cherished  impulse  convolare  in  secundas 
nup(ias)  had  able  and  not  over-scrupulous 
accomplices  at  Femey  in  her  feminine  plot 
to  coax  the  old  patriarch  back  to  Paris.  A 
proteg6e  of  hers  was  married  to  a  fashiona- 
ble and  philosophic  Marquis  de  Villette,  and 
the  pair  were  domiciled  at  that  time  with 
Voltaire  at  Femey.  They  contrived  amongst 
them  to  get  epistolary  reports  from  Paris, 
that  Court  and  city  were  alike  prepared  to 
do  homage  to  the  old  poet-philosopner.  He 
had  just  completed  a  new  tragedy,  '  Irene,' 
the  last  child  of  his  dramaturgic  old  age ; 
and  his  familar  fiends  tempted  him  with 
snggestions  that  it  could  not  be  put  well  on 
the  stage  without  his  personal  presence  in 
Paris  to  school  the  actors.  The  ruling  pas- 
sion, strong  on  the  verge  of  death,  prevailed. 
His  judicious  physician,  Tronchin,  predicted 
— a  prediction  too  soon  verified — that  so  old 
a  tree  could  be  transplanted  so  late>  only  to 
perish. 

Voltaire,  when  asked  at  the  barriers  of 
Paris  if  there  was  anything  contraband  in 
his  carriage,  replied,  *  Only  myself  ! '  Poems, 
addresses,  and  deputations  came  thick  upon 
him,  and  he  had  something  lively  and  plea- 
sant to  say  to  all  who  came.  The  Hotel  de 
Villette,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  tempo- 
rary abode,  was  crowded  all  day  with  visitors. 
Other  crowds  followed  him  whenever  he 
showed  himself  in  the  streets.  The  popular 
voice  hailed  the  old  patriarch  especially  as 
the  defender  of  Calas ;  and  his  old  coach,  as 
well  as  his  old-world  costume,  everywhere 
drew  the  public  gaze.  He  went  about  in  a 
red  coat  lined  with  ermine,  a  black  wig  un- 
powdered,  a  red  cap  also  trimmed  with  fur, 
not  the  last  cap  of  that  colour  destined,  at 
no  long  interval  of  time,  to  be  seen  in  Paris. 
He  had  come  from  Femey  in  his  old  coach, 
which  was  painted  sky-blue  studded  with 
gold  stars,  and  was  dubbed  by  the  wits  of 
Paris  *  the  chariot  of  the  empyrean.'  Ano- 
ther car  of  Voltairian  triumph,  under  another 
regime,  was  destined  to  be  dragged  through 
Paris  some  few  years  later.  It  was  said  of 
him  epigrammatically,   in  the   days  when 


Revolution  was  sanguine,  and  before  it  had 
yet  become  sanguinary  on  a  grand  scale,  *  II 
n^a  pas  vu  tout  ce  quHl  afait^  fnais  it  a  fait 
tout  ce  que  nous  voyons.^ 

Not  foreseeing  Revolution,  Voltaire  soon 
saw  he  had  no  friends  at  Court — ^none,  at 
least,  who  could  help  him  to  regain  his  foot- 
ing there  of  some  thirty  years  before.  The 
Count  d'Artois,  indeed,  afterwards  the  Most 
Christian  King  Charies  X.,  but  who  was  then 
as  liberal  as  youth  and  vice  could  make  him, 
would  have  been  well  disposed  to  give  court- 
ly and  cordial  welcome  to  all  that  w^as 
worst  in  Voltaire.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette 
would  have  liked,  it  was  said,  to  have  gone 
to  his  play,  with  the  lon^ng,  says  Strauss, 
of  a  crowned  daughter  of  Eve  after  forbidden 
fruit,  or  with  a  not  less  natural  curiosity  to 
set  eyes  on  the  old  Tree  of  Knowledge  him- 
self. But  here  for  once  Louis  XVI.  inter- 
posed his  royal  and  marital  veto,  and  Ver- 
sailles left  Paris  to  apotheosise  unassisted  the 
old  Proteus  of  literature  on  the  old-accus- 
tomed scene  of  the  successes  most  prized  by 
him — ^the  stage.  Yoltaire  was  present  in 
his  box,  the  observed  of  all  observers,  while 
his  bust  was  being  worshipped  in  rhyme  and 
crowned  with  laurels,  and  the  house  rang 
with  the  reiterated  plaudits  of  the  Parisian 
public.  *  You  are  stifling  me  with  roses,'  he 
exclaimed.  All  that  glorious  noise  was  in- 
deed his  death-knell.  Not  only  were  his 
nerves  strained  beyond  his  strength  with  ex- 
citement, he  had  filled  his  hands  with  work. 
He  had  undertaken  to  aid  the  Academy  in 
their  Dictionary  of  the  French  language :  he 
took  the  letter  A  on  his  hands,  and  wound 
himself  up  to  -his  task  with  strong  coffee. 
This  produced  a  retum  of  inflammation  of 
the  bladder  from  which  he  had  formerly 
suffered,  and  then  he  gave  himself  overdoses 
of  opium  to  still  the  pain.  The  beginning 
of  the  end  was  evident.  Tronchin  was  called 
in  too  late.  Too  late  also  for  the  purpose 
were  called  in  the  offices  of  the  clergy,  whom 
the  dying  man  could  not  satisfy  that  he  died 
believing  enough  to  entitle  his  corpse  to 
Catholic  burial. 

Voltaire  had  always  expressed  great  horror 
at  the  idea  of  such  indignities  befalling  his 
own  remains  as  he  had  seen  inflicted  on  those 
of  his  actress-friend  Adrienne  Lecouvreur, 
and  which  he  had  branded  soon  afterwards 
in  indignant  verse.  An  actor  or  actress 
dying  in  harness  (like  Moli6re  or  Lecou- 
vreu^  was  refused  burial  in  consecrated 
ground  as  a  matter  of  course.  A  fortiori j  a 
writer  such  as  Voltaire,  dying  unreconciled 
to  the  Church,  would  assuredly  not  be  suffer- 
ed to  repose  in  consecrated  ground.  Accor- 
dingly, Voltaire,  on  his  death-bed,  invited 
the  offices  of  the  clergy,  and  signed  volun- 
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tarily  a  declaration  that  he  died  in  the  Catho- 
lic religion  in  which  he  was  bom,  and,  if  he 
had  ever  given  canse  of  scandal  to  the  Chnrch, 
asked  pardon  of  God  and  of  her.  The  clergy 
demanded  a  more  explicit  and  more  ample 
retractation,  and  the  aged  patient  expired 
without  having  put  his  signature  to  the  pre- 
scribed document  His  Genevan  physi- 
cian Tronchin,  who  had  made  way  in  raris, 
like  many  less  skilful  innovators,  on  the 
strength  mainly  of  his  innovations  on  the  old 
medical  practice,  must  be  accepted  as  a  not 
unfriendly  though  unsympathetic  witness  of 
Yoltaire^s  last  moments.  The  moral  tem- 
perament of  the  two  men  was  antipathic. 
Tronchin  might  have  stood  for  the  a6>^/>cji/, 
VolUdre  for  the  dfcdXaarog  of  Plato.  But 
the  whole  incompatibility  between  them  must 
not  be  set  down  to  the  charge  of  Voltaire. 
It  was  calm  prosaic  science  contrasted  with 
poetic  fire,  fancy,  and  impulse.  Tronchin 
imposed  respect  on  Voltaire — Voltaire  bj 
no  means  equally  so  on  Tronqhin.  '  He  is 
six  feet  high,'  wrote  the  former,  *  has  the 
skill  of  -^culapius,  and  the  form  of  Apollo.' 
Tronchin,  on  the  other  hand,  scanned  Vol- 
taire with  the  keen  eye  of  the  physician  and 
physiologist,  and  condensed  the  expression 
of  his  physical,  and  indeed  moral  state,  in 
the  few  following  words  : — *  Bile  always 
irritating,  nerves  luways  irritated,  have  been, 
are,  and  will  be  the  perennial  sources  of  all 
the  ills  of  which  he  complains.'  Tronchin, 
in  a  letter  to  Bonnet,  compares  to  a  hurri- 
cane the  terrible  excitement  of  Voltaire's 
dying  moments,  and  declares  that  it  reminds 
him  of  the  Furies  of  Orestes,  and  that,  if 
anything  had  been  wanting  to  confirm  him 
in  his  principles,  Voltaire's  end  would  have 
done  it.  Tronchin  was  doubtless  right ;  but 
his  acquaintance,  professional  and  personal, 
with  Voltaire  having  dated  from  the  first 
arrival  of  the  latter  in  Switzerland,  he  could 
scarcely  have  expected  coipposure,  resigna- 
tion, and  dignity  on  his  deaUi-bed  from  one 
who  had  displayed  those  qualities  at  no  cri- 
sis of  his  life  previously.  That  unlucky  let- 
ter A  of  the  French  Academy's  Dictionary 
seems  to  have  worked  his  over-excited  brain 
to  the  last 

Voltaire's  executors  had  to  run  a  race 
against  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  obtain 
for  his  body  the  decencies  of  interment  at  a 
distance  from  Paris.  His  nephew.  Coun- 
sellor Mignot,  happened  to  be  titular  abbot 
of  ScelliSres,  near  Troyes,  and  made  pious 
haste  to  put  TJnclc  underground,  *  ere  the 
bishop  could  bar.'  Episcopal  inhibition  fol- 
-  lowed — ^the  day  after  the  funeral.  Thus  the 
old  persijleur^s  last  trick  on  the  clei^  was 
as  complete  a  success  as  had  been  all  his 
other  tricks  on  that  order  during  his  long  life. 


Our  readers,  who  have  thus  far  borne  ns 
company  in  once  more  reviewing  the  most 
prominent  passages  of  Voltaire's  strangely 
chequered  career,  may  perhaps  expect  thai 
we  should  not  conclude  without  laying  be- 
fore them  some  general  estimate  6f  his  moiai 
and  intellectual  influence  on  his  age,  for  good 
or  evil. 

*  There  has  been  no  distinguished  man,'  says 
Dr.  Strauss,  *  on  whose  whcJe  personality  it  has 
been  more  customary  to  pass  judgment  in  deci- 
sive and  trenchant  terms  than  Voltaire,  and 
Qone  to  whom  that  treatment  has  been  more 
inappropriately,  we  might  say  senselessly,  ap- 
plied. The  same  thing,  indeed,  might  be  said 
of  such  treatment  as  applied  to  any  really  dis- 
tinguished person.  But  amongst  such  there 
are,  so  to  speak,  monarchical  souls,  whose  rich 
and  manifold  endowments,  whose  impulses  and 
inclinations,  all  converge  towards  some  one 
grand  all-overruling  object  of  effort  It  might 
be  a  bald  and  shallow,  but  not  absolutely  ab- 
surd way  of  writing  of  such  men,  to  deal  in 
general  epithets — as  noble  or  ignoble,  selfish  or 
self-sacrificing,  earnest  or  frivolous.  Bat  Vol- 
taire, in  that  sense,  was  no  monarchical  soul 
If,  indeed,  the  effects  produced  by  him  were 
pretty  much  in  one  direction,  thev  were,  how- 
ever, the  results  of  the  complex  play  of  powers 
very  various,  of  impulses  pure  and  impiffe, 
crossing  and  jarring  with  eadi  other  as  motive 
forces  in  his  mind.  My  name  is  l^ion,  Vol- 
taire's Demon  might  have  said,  like  that  of  the 
Gadarcne.  In  that  legion,  however,  there  were 
good  spirits  as  well  as  evil.  Even  of  the  latter 
few  were  exactly  fitted  to  pass  into  swine,  if 
many  into  cats  or  apes.' 

What  more,  after  all,  can  be  said  on  a 
final  review  of  Voltaire's  life  and  writing^ 
than  was  said  long  ago  in  his  epignmimatic 
epitaph — *  Ci'§tit  Fen/ant  gdte  du  mmde 
quHl  gdta  ? '  It  may,  however,  be  worth 
while  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  in 
what  respects  his  age  spoiled  him,  and  he 
spoiled  his  age.  A  writer,  whom  we  hare 
before  had  occasion  to  quote,  on  the  revolu- 
tions of  his  country,*  has  observed  justly  :— 

'When  you  see  these  great  flaws— whidi  it 
were  puerile  to  deny — ^in  the  French  national 
character,  don't  forget  that  France  (at  the  epochs 
of  the  Saint  Bartholomew  and  of  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes)  had  torn  out  her  oim 
heart  and  entrails  by  exterminating  the  persons 
or  stifling  the  convictions  of  nearly  two  millions 
of  her  best  citizens.  .  These  are  wounds  which 
do  not  heal  for  centuries.  The  infliction  of  such 
wounds  becomes  a  habit  in  our  history.  The 
amputation  first  of  one  member  of  the  bodjr 
politic,  then  of  another,  is  the  rule  amongst  us 
at  every  difficult  epoch.  Beware  lest,  after 
every  noble  part  has  been  successively  severed, 
nothing  remain  at  last  to  France  but  an  en- 
slaved trunk.  She  had  severe  virtues ;  the  old 
regifM  oonstrained  her  to  become  ft-ivolous— to 


*  Quinet,  *  La  Revolution/  vol.  i.  p.  313. 
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scatter  abroad  amongst  foreigners  her  best  gifts, 
her  most  solid  fiiculties.  She  has  retained  only 
half  her  genius, — eclat,  brilliancy,  mobility. 
But  it  is  not  with  this  mobile  temper  any  nation 
can  found  its  liberty.* 

With  this  mobile  temper,  however,  Vol- 
taire was  infected  by  the  age  in  which  his 
impressible  youth  was  passed.  The  rouis  of 
the  Regency  had  in  that  age  succeeded  the 
real  or  pretended  bigots  of  the  last  years  of 
the  Grand  Monarque.  The  dominant  Church 
bad  silenced  or  exterminated  the  religioua 
dissidents  who  had  invaded  (very  whole- 
somely to  herself)  her  monopoly  of  Christian 
teaching.  The  angel  that  troubled  the  waters 
was  put  to  flight,  and  the  Bethesda  of  ortho- 
doxy stagnated.  But  out  of  the  stagnation 
sprang  new.  and  venomous  swanns  of  irre- 
UgioM  dissidents,  whom  the  Church  had  left 
quite  out  of  her  reckoning.  All  that  can  be 
said  of  Voltaire  is,  that  ne  condensed  and 
concentrated  the  irreligious  ideas,  which 
were  bubbling  up  on  all  sides  at  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  succinct  and 
sparkling  forms  of  expression,  which  had 
never  before  been  equalled,  and  have  never 
since  been  surpassed.  As  for  his  moral  cha- 
racter, that  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  par- 
took of  the  general  laxity  which  dates  more 
especially  from  the  Orleans  Regency.  Then 
was  the  grand  debdcle  of  all  that  had  pre- 
served public  respect  for  the  titularly  and 
ostensibly  leading  classes  in  France — of  all 
that  had  preserved  respect  in  those  classes 
for  the  moral  bonds  which  hold  society 
together.  The  world  of  rank  and  fashion 
framed  for  its  own  use  a  practical  philosophy, 
which  Voltaire  rationalised  and  idealised  for 
it  in  prose  and  verse.  He  became,  as  it  were, 
the  spiritual  director-general  of  fashionable 
Irreligion,  as  his  youthful  teachers,  the 
Jesuits,  had  been  of  fashionable  Religion  in 
the  preceding  century. 

^t  the  irreligion  of  the  age  got  beyond 
Voltaire.  Horace  Walpole  wrote  from  Paris 
to  Mr.  Brand  in  1766  : — 

*  I  assure  you,  you  may  come  hither  very 
safely,  and  be  in  no  danger  from  mirth. 
Laughing  is  as  much  out  of  foshion  as  pantins 
and  bil^uets.  Good  folks,  they  have  no 
time  to  laugh.  There  is  God  and  the  kuig  to 
be  pulled  down  first:  and  men  and  women, 
one  and  all,  are  devoutly  employed  in  the  de- 
molition. They  think  me  quite  profane  for 
having  any  belief  left.' 

The  same  lively  writer  mentions  an  atheis- 
tic philosopher  in  petticoats,  who  exclaimed 
of  Voltaire — *  Ife  me  parlez-pds  de  ce  bigot- 
Id;  il  est  DHsie  / ' 

The  conceit  of  philosophical  honnites 
gens  in  France,  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— till  the  crash  came — ^was  that  they 


could  have  their  irreligion  all  to  themselves, 
leaving  a  safe  residue  of  superstition  to  the 
canaille.  Thus,  Voltaire  writes  to  D'Alem- 
bert: — 

^La  raison  triomphera.  au  moins  chez  les 
honnetes  gens ;  la  canaille  n*est  pas  f  aite  pour 
elle.' 

Again,— 

'D  ne  Skagit  pas  d'empdcher  nos  hiquaia 
d'aller  4  la  messe  ou  au  pr^che.' 

In  another  place,— 

'  Je  pardonne  tout,  pourvu  que  Vir\fdme  su- 
perstition soit  decriee  comme  il  faut  chez  les 
honn6tes  gens,  et  qu'elle  soit  abandonneS  aux 
laquais  et  aux  servantes,  comme  de  raison.' 

Even  after  the  first  growls  of  revolution- 
ary thunder  were  audible,  in  June,  1789,  we 
find  the  following  entry  of  the  Diary  kept 
during  his  first  visit  to  France  by  that  shrewd 
Amencan  observer,  Gouvemeur  Morris : — 

<Janell,  1789. 

'This  morning  I  go  to  Rein  si.  Arrive  at 
eleven.  Nobody  yet  visible.  After  some  time 
the  Duchess  (of  Orleans)  appears,  and  tells  me 
that  she  has  given*  Madame  de  Ghastellux 
notice  of  my  arrival.  Near  twelve  before  the 
breakfast  is  paraded,  but  as  I  had  eaten  mine 
before  my  departure,  this  has  no  present  in- 
convenience. After  breakfast  we  go  to  mass 
in  the  chapeL  In  the  tribune  above  we  have  a 
bishop,  an  abb^,  the  duchess,  her  maids,  and 
some  of  her  friends.  Madame  de  Ghastellux 
is  below  on  her  knees.  We  are  amused  above 
by  a  number  of  little  tricks  played  off  by  M. 
de  Segur  and  M.  de  GorbiSres  with  a  candle, 
which  is  put  into  the  pockets  of  different  gen- 
tlemen, the  hishop*s  among  the  rest,  and  lighted, 
while  they  are  otherwise  engaged  (for  there  is 
a  fire  in  the  tribune),-  to  the  great  merriment 
of  the  spectators.  Immoderate  laughter  is  the 
consequence.  The  Duchess  preserves  as  much 
gravity  as  she  can.  This  scene  must  he  tery 
edifying  to  the  domestics^  Viho  are  opposite  to  us, 
and  the  villagers  who  worship  l>eloie,'* 

^Ah,  Monsieur!^  said  a  Parisian  hair- 
dresser, about  the  same  epoch — (resolved 
not  to  lag  behind  the  honnetes  gens  whom 
he  curled  and  powdered,  at  least  in  the  article 
of  atheistic  Enlightenment) — ^Ah,  Monsieur, 
je  ne  suis  qu^unpauvre  miserable  perruquier, 
mais  (proudly)  je  ne  crois  pas  en  Dieu  plus 
qu^un  autre  ! ' 

Twice  in  the  eighteenth  century  France 
imported — first  from  England,  afterwards 
from  a  new  England — systems  of  philosophy 
and  politics  which,  borrowed  as  they  both 
were,  inspired  her  ^  with  the  conceit  that  it 
was  hers  alone  to  regenerate  the  whole  world 
of  thought  and  action  in  all  countries,  and 

♦  •  Life  of  Gouvemeur  Morris/  by  Jared 
Sparks,  vol.  i.  p.  313.  jOOQIc 
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for  all  ages.  England  and  America,  first 
through  the  medium  of  Voltaire,  next  of  La- 
fayette and  bi3  fellow-comrades  of  Washing- 
ton, set  France  on  fire  with  doctrines,  which 
had  left  comparatively  cool  the  lands  where 
they  were  first  conceived  and  promulgated, 
Locke  and  Newton  never  made  the  figure 
at  home  of  incendiary  innovators;  Boling- 
broke,  admired  as  a  speaker,  never  set  the 
Thames  on  fire  as  a  philosopher.  Washing- 
ton and  Franklin  were  the  most  sober-mind- 
ed of  men  whom  events  ever  roused  into  re- 
volutionists. France  showed  no  originality 
but  that  of  extravagance  in  her  mode  of  ap- 
propriating theories  of  Mind,  and  Rights  of 
Man,  which,  in  the  lands  of  their  origin, 
turned  no  one's  brains,  whether  of  their 
teachers  or  learners.  Now  how  came  this  ? 
May  we  not  be  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
main  cause  of  the  difference  was  that  Eng- 
land old  and  new  possessed,  and  France  had 
lost,  an  unmutilated  and  independent  middle 
class? 

Where  such  a  class  has  made  its  opinion 
respected  in  society,  and  its  power  felt  in 
politics,  it  is  impossible  that  the  grave  reali- 
ties of  life,  with  which  it  is  constantly  in 
contact,  should  come  to  be  treated  with  that 
reckless  levity  and  frivolity  which  marked 
the  age  of  Voltaire.  And  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  a  moral  and  social  atmosphere 
more  bracing,  Voltaire  himself  would  have 
been  quite  a  different  man.  That  we  do  not 
speak  without  book  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  zeal,  energy,  and  ability  with  which  he 
threw  himself  into  any  the  smaUest  open- 
ing which  presented  itself  for  action,  whe- 
ther in  benevolent  interest  for  oppressed  in- 
dividuals, or  in  public  affairs.  We  have 
cited  the  cases  of  the  Galas,  Sirvens,  La 
Barra,  and  D'Etallonde.  And  if  it  be  said 
that  Voltaire's  anti-christian  zealotry  alloyed 
the  merit  of  his  Christian  charity  in  those 
cases,  this  cannot  be  said  of  his  earnest  and 
disinterested  efforts  to  save  Admiral  Byng. 
That  unfortunate  commander,  we  scarcely 
need  remind  our  readers,  was  judicially  sacn- 
ficed  to  political  faction  and  national  pride, 
which  could  not  brook  a  single  instance  of 
French  naval  triumph  over  England,  and 
would  have  imposed  on  Byng  the  Spartan 
alternative  of  destruction  or  victory.  He 
had  shrunk  from  that  alternative,  not,  it  may 
fairly  be  supposed,  from  want  of  courage ;  and 
Voltaire  obtained  and  transmitted  to  Byng, 
in  aid  of  his  defence,  the  most  distinct  testi- 
mony from  Marshal  Richelieu,  *  the  hero  of 
Port-Mahon,'  that  by  acting  otherwise  his 
antagonist  would  have  uselessly  sacrificed 
his  ships  and  crews.  All  was  in  vain ;  a 
court-martial  capitally  convicted  Byng  of 
not  having  done  all  he  might  have  done  to  1 


achieve  victory.  And  on  such  a  sentence, 
passed  on  such  grounds,  he  was  condemned 
to  be  shot,  as  Voltaire  bitterly  expressed  it 
in  *  Caudide,'  ^pour  encourager  le$  autres.^ 

Voltaire  gave  proof  of  political  sagacity 
and  patriotic  feeling,  which  might  have 
made  him  an  important  public  man  in  a  free 
country,  by  his  persistent  efforts  to  move 
that  equally  sagacious  old  profligate  Cardinal 
Tencin  (with  whom  he  had  become  recon- 
ciled by  that  strongest  of  earthly  motives, 
idem  sentire  de  republicd)  te  induce  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  XV.,  or  rather  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  to  entertain  the  overtures  of 
peace  made  by  Frederick  IL,  at  the  lowest 
ebb  of  his  fortunes,  when  his  destruction  by 
the  combined  arms  of  Austria,  France,  and 
Russia,  appeared  all  but  inevitable.  The 
question  arose  for  France,  as  Voltaire  point- 
edly put  it  (certainly  without  any  personal 
tenderness  for  his  old  patron-persecutor), 
why  she  should  aid  Austria  to  destroy  an 
enemy  whose  destruction  must  draw  after  it 
that  of  the  whole  pre-existing  balance  of 
power  in  Central  Europe.  Frederick,  it  was 
said,  had  his  capsule  of  corrosive  sublimate 
ready  in  the  last  resort  Voltjure  serionsly 
and  strenuously  dissuaded  him  from  the 
suicide  he  was  avowedly  meditating ;  but  the 
imbecility  of  Soubise  and  the  victory  of 
Rosbach  proved  more  effectual  antidotes 
against  despair.  Voltaire  and  Tencin,  in 
their  well-meant  and  well-motived  pleadings 
for  peace  on  the  eve  of  defeat  and  the  brink 
of  oankniptey,  were  contending  fruitlessly 
with  Petticoat  the  Second,  who  then  ruled 
supreme  in  France.  Frederick  had  repulsed 
the  advances  and  ignored  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Pompadour :  Maria  Theresa,  with  more 
policy,  if  at  some  sacrifice  of  imperial- 
queenly  dignity,  condescended  to  messages 
of  friendship  and  esteem  for  that  royal  mis- 
tress. All  tne  foresight  of  Voltaire  and  all 
the  experienced  tact  of  Tencin  found  them- 
selves unequally  matehed  against  the  petty 
spites  of  the  seraglio.  Frederick  was  un- 
lucky with  women — always  excepting  his 
devoted  sister,  and  natural  and  constant  ally, 
Voltaire's  not  less  constant  friend,  Wilhel- 
mine— or  rather  his  wayward  misogynic 
temper  never  would  allow  him  to  learn  bow 
to  deal  with  them.  He  was  as  neariy  as 
possible  precipitated  from  his  throne  and 
driven  to  his  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate,  by 
the  conspiring  exasperation  of  Maria  ITieresa 
and  the  Marquise  de  Pompadour.  The  im- 
becile arms  of  France  were  the  saving  of 
Prussia  at  Rosbach  and  Crefeld.  But  Austria 
and  France  might  have  been  saved  their 
hour  of  humiliation  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 

Voltaire  reigned  paramount  in  French 
literature  and  philosophy  for  nearly  half  a 
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century ;  his  reign  opening,  it  may  be  said, 
at  his  retnm  in  1729  from  his  three  years' 
exile  in  England,  and  closing  with  his  life, 
*  stifled  with  roses '  by  the  Parisian  public, 
in  1778.  The  influence  which  he  exercised 
during  thb  long  period  is  well  described  by 
Dr.  Strauss: — 

'Voltaire's  historical  significance  has  been 
illustrated  by  the  obserration  of  Goethe  that, 
as  in  families  whose  existence  has  been  of  long 
duration,  Nature  sometimes  at  length  produces 
an  individual  who  sums  up  in  himself  the  col- 
lective qualities  of  all  his  ancestors,  so  it  hap- 
pens also  with  nations,  whose  collective  merits 
(and  demerits)  sometimes  appear  epitomised  in 
one  individual  person.  Thus  in  Louis  XIV. 
stood  forth  the  highest  figure  of  a  French 
monarch.  Thus,  in  Voltaire,  the  highest  con- 
ceivable and  congenial  representative  oi  French 
authorship.  We  may  extend  the  observation 
farther,  if,  instead  of  the  French  nation  only, 
we  take  into  view  the  whole  European  genera- 
tion on  which  Voltaire's  influence  was  exercised. 
From  this  point  of  view  we  may  call  Voltaire 
emphatically  the  representative  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  as  Goethe  called  him,  in 
the  highest  sense,  the  representative  writer  of 
France.  The  two  characters  coincide  very  well 
together,  as  will  be  seen  if  we  trace  back  the 
respective  shares  taken  by  the  several  civilized 
European  nations  in  the  achievements  of  the 
last  three  centuries.  The  great  work  of  the 
sixteenth  centvury — the  Reformation — ^was 
principally  performed  by  the  Germans.  In  the 
transition  period  of  the  seventeenth,  while 
G^many  was  tearing  herself  to  pieces  in  in- 
testine strife,  Holland  and  England  were  laying 
the  foundations  of  modem  politics  and  philoso- 
phy. At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  re- 
fugees from  England,  hke  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  French  visitors  of  England,  like  Montes- 
quieu and  Voltaire,  communicated  from  that 
country  to  the  Continent  the  first  sparks  of 
that  new  li^ht  which  soon  afterwards,  espe- 
cially by  Voltaire's  exertions,  burst  from  France 
on  the  world,  as  the  day-star  of  that  century 
of  universal  enlightenment.  If  the  French — 
the  Parisians  especially — ^were  the  chosen 
people  of  this  new  dispensation  of  Reason, 
Voltaire  was  incontestably  its  high-priest.' 

*  To  win  and  keep  a  position  of  such  emi- 
nence— of  such  predominance  over  a  whole  age 
— ^not  only  intellectual  gifts  and  favourable  ex- 
t^nal  circumstances  were  requisite,  but  also 
and  especially  there  was  requisite  length  of  life. 
Neither  Loms  XIV.  in  France,  nor  Frederick 
the  Great  in  Germany,  would  have  been  in  a 
position  to  set  their  stamp  each  on  his  own 
age,  had  the  former  died  at  the  epoch  of  the 
peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  the  latter  at  KoUin  or 
Hochkirch.  As  little  could  Goethe  have  been 
rec<^nised  as  the  Prince  of  German  poets,  had 
he  been  summoned  from  life  just  af  t^  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Goetz  "  and  **  Werther  "— had  he 
not,  in  his  own  person,  during  three  genera- 
tions, lived  through  the  youthj  maturity,  and 
old  age  of  German  poetry.  Voltaire  was  an 
after- birth  of  the  classical  period  of  French 


poetry ;  but  he  himself  opened  the  era  of  en- 
lightenment-literature in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  shared  in  all  its  conquests  till  they 
culminated  and  closed  on  the  opening  of  the 
French  Revolution  era.  The  latter  years  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  those  of  Voltaire's  childhood 
and  early  youth ;  his  first  years  of  manhood 
were  spent  under  the  regency  of  Philip  of 
Orleans ;  his  maturity  and  decline  extended 
over  the  long  reign  of  Louis  XV. :  and  he  hailed, 
as  an  octogenarian,  the  dawn  of  Louis  XVI., 
which  promised  a  brighter  day.  As  a  river 
carries  down  with  it  from  the  mountains  and 
plains  through  which  it  flows  contributions 
from  every  soil  and  culture  to  the  end  of  its 
course,  so  traces  might  be  recognised  through 
life  in  Voltaire  of  the  impressions  received  by 
him  in  the  different  periods,  especially  the 
earlier,  of  his  chequered  career.' 


Art.  III. — 1.  jRepoj't  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  with  Appendix, 
1871-72  and  1872-78. 

2.  Report  of  the  School  Board  for  London 
to  the  Educational  Department,  March 
1872. 

3.  School  Board  for  London,  Tables  of 
the  Elementary  Schools  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  the  Metropolis,     August  1871. 

4.  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church, 
1871-72,  1872-73. 

5.  School  Board  Chronicle, 

6.  Verbatim  Report,  with  Indexes,  of  the 
Debate  in  Parliament  during  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Elementary  Education  Bill, 
1870.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  National  Education  Union. 

7.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  on  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation Provisional  Order  Confirmation 
(No.  1)  Bill,  1873. 

8.  School  Board  Returns  presented  to  Par' 
liament,     Nos.  1  and  2.     1873. 

9.  Report  of  the  Bye-Laws  Committee  of  the 
London  School  Board  for  the  Quarter 
ending  June  21th,  1873. 

10.  Return  of  *  any  Reports  submitted  to  the 
Education  Department  by  School  Boards 
of  the  accommodation,  and  the  average 
attendance  of  Children  in  the  Schools^  in 
their  respective  Districts  on  the  25th  day 
of  March,  1872,  and  the  25th  day  of 
March,  1873,'  dc  <bc,     1873. 

There  is  always  danger  lest  overhaste  and 
excitement  should  be  exhibited  in  carrying 
out  important  work  that  is  commenced  amid 
hesitations  and  delays,  and  which  subsequent 
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occurrences  show  to  Imve  been  necessary  or 
inevitable.  Others  will  have  been  more 
prompt  in  seizing  opportunities,  or  have  been 
driven  by  the  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves  to  undertake  what  we  shrank 
from ;  and  then  when  we  see  those  who  were 
wiser  concerning  the  future,  than  events  have 
proved  us  to  be,  reaping  the  fruit  of  their 
forethought  or  better  fortune,  whilst  our 
task  is  still  to  sow,  it  is  difficult  to  restrain 
impatience  and  impetuosity.  If  under  such 
circumstances  individuals,  and  still  more  if 
nations,  possess  great  resources,  they  are 
tempted  to  try  a  short  road  to  success,  and 
to  endeavour  by  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
treasure  to  overtake  those  who  are  before 
them  in  the  race. 

Such  is  our  present  position  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  masses ;  and  of  that 
position  we  can  only  form  a  correct  estimate 
by  lookbg  at  the  events  from  which  it 
sprang.  Our  share  of  suffering  during  the 
wars  of  Napoleon  was  very  different  from 
that  of  the  nations  on  the  Continent.  Our 
sacrifice  was  chiefly  a  pecuniary  one ;  theirs 
included  the  loss  of  many  blessings  which 
freemen  most  prize.  We  contracted  an 
enormous  debt  in  assisting  the  rest  of  Europe 
to  oppose  the  aggressive  ambition  of  France. 
Prussia,  Austna,.the  German  States,  saw 
their  armies  defeated  and  their  country  over- 
run by  conquering  soldiers;  whilst  theb 
kings  became  tributaries  to  a  foreign  State, 
or  were  supplanted  by  a  scion  of  the  house 
of  Buonaparte.  Even  before  the  ambition 
of  the  French  Emperor  was  finally  placed 
under  restraint,*  and  Europe  delivered  from 
the  fear  of  his  arfts,  the  task  was  commenc- 
ed of  providing  for  the  future  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evils  from  which  they  had 
so  grievously  suffered,  and  when  peace  was 
restored  it  was  still  more  diligently  prose- 
cuted. These  nations  had  failed  in  the  open 
field ;  their  armies  had  been  unable  to  cope 


*  *  Wben  peace  was  once  again  established  in 
Europe  in  1815,  the  Governments  I  have  named 
(Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Wlrtemberg, 
BadeD,Hes8e  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel.Ootha,  Nas- 
sau, Hanover,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Norway,  and 
the  Austrian  Empire)  began  to  feel  tbat  the  con- 
dition-of-the-people  question  was  one  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  tbat  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Recognising  this  truth  in  all  its  magnitude,  they 
all  resolved  to  educate  the  children,  knowing 
tbat  this  must  be  the  commencement  of  their 
work,  however  much  more  they  might  find  neces- 
sary for  its  perfection.*  '  Social  Condition  and 
Education  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe ' 
(1850).  by  Joseph  Kay,  ii.  5. 

'  The  Prussian  Government,  in  1809,  undertook 
systematically  the  work  of  improving  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  as  a  means  of  creating  and  dif- 
fusing a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people.' 
Barnard's '  National  Education  in  Europe,'  p.  29. 


with  those  of  Franco.  Their  first  task  there- 
fore was  to  train  the  children  who  would 
become  their  soldiers  in  future,  to  implant 
in  them  a  spirit  of  patriotism  that  should 
inspire  them  with  more  courage  and  reso- 
lution in  braving  dangers  and  hardships. 
With  such  an  object  it  was  necessary  to 
make  school  life  the  introduction  to  military- 
life.  Attendance  at  school  was  made  com- 
pulsory, just  as  attendance  at  drill  would  be 
compulsory  when  the  children  grew  older. 
Our  starting-point  after  the  peace  of  1815 
was  quite  different  We  had  suffered  no 
such  reverses  in  war  as  those  by  which  the 
<Ik>ntinental  nations  had  been  stimulated  to 
educate  the  children  of  their  peasantry.  In- 
stead of  that,  wo  had  loaded  ourselves  with 
a  national  debt  which  heavily  burdened  the 
resources  of  the  country,  whilst  our  self- 
satisfied  consciousness  of  our  national  supe- 
riority had  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
events  of  the  war.  The  discovery  of  the 
steam-engine  late  in  the  last  century,  and  the 
perpetual  application  of  steam-power  to  new 
fields  of  industry,  was  ever  opening  fresh 
avenues  to  enterprise,  affording  admtion&l 
opportunities  for  the  multiplication  of  riches. 
Tnis  materially  tended  to  deter  the  nation 
at  large  from  caring  to  provide  education  for 
children  of  the  poorer  classes ;  their  labour 
was  needed  in  tne  great  workshops  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  have  been  considered 
unpatnotic  to  divert  them  from  employments 
which  ministered  to  the  increase  of  wealth. 

The  first  efforts  therefore  to  educate  the 
labouring  population  met  with  a  very  diffe- 
rent reception  in  England  from  that  which 
they  had  encountered  on  the  Continents  In- 
stead of  being  welcomed  they  were  decried. 
The  dangers  certain  to  result  from  educadon 
becoming  general  were  gravely  insisted  upon 
by  a  large  and  infiuential  portion  of  the 
community.  It  was  seriously  asserted  that 
if  we  educated  domestic  servants,  factory 
hands,  farm  labourers,  we  should  soon  lose 
the  service  of  these  necessary  members  of  so- 
ciety; for  that,  if  educated,  none  would  he 
found  willing  to  serve  in  such  capacitie& 
Prejudice  was  further  excited  by  the  action 
of  trades'  unions  and  similar  bodies,  the 
leaders  of  which  had  received  a  little  instnic- 
tion.  And  so  for  years  the  cause  of  popu- 
lar education  had  to  struggle  against  national 
indifference  and  a  certain  amount  of  positive 
opposition. 

The  State  took  no  part  in  this  important 
work  until  1833,  or  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  after  organised  efforts  had  been  made 
to  promote  popular  education  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.     Great  success  bad    been 

achieved  before  the  modest  subsidy  of  20,- 
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000/.  a  year  was  voted  ont  of  the  national 
exchequer  in  that  year  to  further  the  efforts 
of.  those  important  societieB.  For  six  years 
the  amount  remained  unchanged ;  it  then 
grew  to  30,000/. :  then  came  a  transition 
period,  when,  under  the  ahle  management  of 
Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  the  foundations  of 
the  system  that  was  in  possession  of  the 
field  till  1870  were  laid;  but  so  doubtful  of 
the  intentions  of  Government  were  the  peo- 
ple upon  whoso  self-sacrificing  exertions  the 
establishment  of  new  schools  was  largely  de- 
pendent, that  *from  1889  to  1846  only  305,- 
000/.  were  expended  by  the  Committee  of 
Council  in  promoting  by  grants  the  building 
of  schools  on  improved  plans  and  with  better 
arrangements,  and  in  founding,  extending, 
and  inspecting.'*  After  1846  the  cause  of 
popular  education  progressed  with  accele- 
rate speed,  which  has  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  except  when  temporarily  checlted 
by  economical  changes  unwisely  introduced, 
such  as  were  some  of  those  contained  in  the 
Revised  Code. 

Upon  this  system,  thus  commenced  and 
carried  on,  the  Education  Act  of  1 8Y0  burst 
as  a  great  experiment  Dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  made,  and  with  the  rate  at  which 
improvement  was  being  effected,  it  introduc- 
ed a  principle  novel  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  though  familiar  enough  to  the 
people  of  other  lands,  by  which  to  stimulate 
efforts  and  to  secure  the  wished-for  success. 
It  is  interesting  to  watch  how  far  cosmo- 
politan influences  have  affected  us,  and  to 
note  to  what  extent  the  Englishman  of  !}he 
nineteenth  century  may  be  willing  to  profit 
by  what  would  certainly  have  been  most  re- 
pugnant to  his  predecessor  of  the  eighteenth. 

The  Education  Act  of  1870  seemed  to 
owe  its  existence  to  a  conviction,  rightly  or 
mrongly  entertained,  that  many  Continental 
nations  and  the  United  States  of  America 
gave  much  better  primary  education  to  the 
mass  of  their  people  than  we  were  doing ; 
that,  in  consequence,  our  manufacturing 
supremacy  was  m  danger  of  being  lost ;  and 
that,  as  we  had  resolved  to  entrust  political 
power  to  the  multitude,  the  institutions  of 
the  country  would  be  seriously  imperilled  if 
we  failed  to  educate  the  millions  of  our 
poorer  classes  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
responsibilities  which  we  were  placing  in 
their  hands.  The  object  of  the  Act  there- 
fore was  to  do — and  that  at  once — all  that 
had  to  be  done.  It  was  framed  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  providing  school  ac- 
commodation for  every  child  in  the  land 
that  ought  to  be  under  instruction,  and  for 

*  'Memorandum  on  Popular  Education/  by 
Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth -(1868),  p.  7. 


sweeping  into  school  all  whose  duty  it  was 
to  be  found  there.  To  effect  this,  large 
powers  of  taxation  were  given ;  local  autho- 
rity was  to  be  strengthened,  and,  if  necessary, 
superseded  by  a  State  Department ;  non- 
attendance  at  school  was  to  be  treated  as  a 
crime,  punishable  by  the  civil  magistrate; 
and  nothing  was  omitted  that  the  wit  or 
wisdom  of  Parliament  could  invent  to  thrust 
aside  religious  or  other  obstacles  that  might 
interfere  with  the  attendance  of  all  children 
at  school,  or  that  could  tend  to  promote 
their  receiving  such  an  education  as  would 
qualify  them  for  a  more  intelligent  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life.  To  effect  this  object, 
Parliament  has  not  hesitated  largely  to  rely 
upon  the  theory  of  paternal  government. 
Hitherto  this  theory  has  not  found  much 
favour  with  Englishmen,  but  with  very 
general  consent  it  has  been  thought  thai 
assumed  present  necessity  justified  departure 
from  ancient  precedents.  At  a  time  when 
it  was  looked  upon  as  impossible  for  men  to 
discharge  aright  the  duties  of  citizens  if 
their  belief  was  erroneous,  or  their  reception 
of  the  true  faith  was  insincere,  coercive 
measures  were  not  popular  in  England. 
Never  was  there  a  stronger  or  more  univer- 
sal feeling  against  the  impolicy^  as  well  as 
the  wrong,  of  such  measures  for  the  spread 
of  religion  than  there  is  at  present.  But 
education  and  religion,  which  were  once 
regarded  as  twin  instruments  in  promoting 
moral  culture,  are  now  looked  upon  as  so 
alien  from  each  other,  that  what  would  be 
denounced  as  persecution  if  applied  for  the 
furtherance  of  religion  is  insisted  upon  by 
the  self-dubbed  champions  of  liberty  as 
essential  for  the  right  government  of  a  free 
State,  when  employed  for  the  spread  of 
education.  It  now  seems  to  be  taken  for 
granted  by  leaders  of  popular  opinion  that 
for  children  to  grow  up  without  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  State  and  so  dangerous  to 
the  well-being  of  society,  that  the  civil 
power  must  step  in  and  compel  parents  to 
discharge  their  duty  of  educating  them,  as 
it  cannot  be  neglected  without  risk  to  the 
community.  It  nas  been  argued  that,  as  we 
do  not  shrink  from  interfering  with  indivi- 
dual liberty  so  far  as  to  compel  vaccination 
in  order  to  protect  our  people  against  the 
plague  of  small-pox,  so  we  are  bound  to 
employ  measures  as  stringent  against  igno- 
rance which  is  fatal  to  the  material  and 
moral  prosperity  of  the  country. 

One  portion  of  our  inquiry  therefore 
must  be  into  the  success  which  has  attended 
the  practical  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  primary  education  of  the  country.  But 
before  proceeding  to  it  there  is   another 
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point  which  demands  our  serious  attention. 
The  Education  Act  of  1870  did  not  inaugu- 
rate efforts  for  the  education  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  country.  It  found*  a  system 
at  work  that  had  done  much  to  carry  out 
its  object  This  system  was  purely  volun- 
tary in  its  character ;  it  depended  upon  reli- 
gious and  moral  influences  both  for  provid- 
ing schools  and  for  filling  them  with  scho- 
lars. It  had  no  power  to  compel  unwilling 
people  to  establish  or  maintain  schools  how- 
ever grievously  they  might  be  required ; 
whilst  it  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  persuasion 
and  moral  influence  to  induce  children  to 
take  advantage  of  the  schools  when  they  had 
been  erected.  However  grievously  some 
children  might  be  contracting  idle  or  vicious 
habits  in  the  streets,  it  could  no  more  inter- 
fere with  them  against  their  will  than  it 
could  snatch  the  cup  of  ruin  from  the. hands 
of  the  drunkard.  The  Act  of  1870  was  not 
designed  to  supplant  this  system,  but  to 
supplement  it.  As  Mr.  Forster  said  in  in- 
troducing it,f  *  We  must  take  care  not  to 
destroy  in  building  up,  not  to  destroy 
the  existing  system  in  introducing  a  new 
one.'  This  we  must  bear  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  results  of  our  recent  legisla- 
tion. What  was  done  for  education  pre\i- 
ous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  is  not 
only  a  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  suc- 
cess of  that  measure ;  but  also  by  the  system 
then  existing  so  much  was  accomplished, 
that  if  what  is  now  being  attempted  should 
uproot  the  good  it  effected,  it  must  be  held 
responsible  for  what  it  destroys  as  well  as 
for  what  it  achieves.  As  the  new  system 
has   now   been   in   operation    nearly  three 


*  In  1870  there  was  ftccommodatlon  for  1,878,- 
584  children  in  schools  receiving  annual  grants 
from  Government ;  and  of  this,  accommodation 
for  1,365,080  children  was  in  Cliurcli  of  England 
schools.  Up  to  that  time  4,334,883^.  had  been 
expended  in  providing  or  enlarging  Church 
schools  for  816,163  children  in  connexion  with 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  and  of 
that  sum  1,237,863/.  had  been  furnished  by  the 
State,  the  rest  by  private  benevolence.  The 
whole  cost  of  schools  for  the  remaining  548,918 
children  had  been  contributed  by  Churchmen. 
In  addition  to  this  the  National  Society  reported 
as  the  result  of  its  educational  census  in  1866-7, 
that  there  were  then  449,883  children  in  average 
attendance  in  Church  schools  not  receiving 
Government  grants.  The  accommodation  in 
these  schools  would  probably  suffice  for  600,000 
children,  and  was  wholly  provided  at  the  cost  of 
Churchmen.  One  effect  of  the  Act  of  1870  has 
been  to  bring  these  latter  schools  under  Govern- 
ment inspection,  and  so  to  cause  them  to  receive 
Government  grants,  and  to  have  their  scholars 
reckoned  in  the  returns  made  to  Parliament ;  in 
this  way  the  apparent  increase  of  children  at 
school  is  greater  than  the  reAl  increase. 

t  Elementary  Education  Bill.  Debate  in  Par- 
liament, p.  8. 


years,  and  its  first  set  of  administrators  are 
about  to  appeal  to  their  constituents  for  a 
verdict  on  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
discharged  their  functions,  it  is  desirable  to 
examine  what  they  have  done,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  have  adhered  to  the 
principle  of  procedure  laid  down  by  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment 

As  the  first  object  of  the  Act  of  1 870 
was  to  cause  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
education  of  all  the  children  in  the  countr}% 
it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  taking  a  eom- 
plete  educational  survey  of  every  parish  in 
the  land.  It  is  not  less  strange  than  true 
that  no  census  of  the  kind  existod  that  pro- 
fessed to  be  complete.  The  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  ignored  all  schools 
which  did  not  receive  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors. The  decennial  statistics  collected  by 
the  National  Society  only  included  Church- 
schools.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society 
there  was  a  list  of  all  schools  in  union  with 
it  in  London,  and  within  twelve  miles,  but 
none  others  were  mentioned.  The  Confe- 
rences of  the  various  bodies  of  Wesleyans 
published  annual  statements  concerning  the 
schools  belonging  to  their  connexions.  In- 
formation about  Roman  Catholic  schools 
could  probably  be  gathered  out  of  some-  of 
their  publications ;  and  possibly  the  number 
of  schools  belonging  to  the  Jews  might  be 
learned  from  some  other  printed  statements. 
But  even  though  all  the  information  re- 
quired could  have  been  obtained  it  would 
have  been  piecemeal,  the  districts  for  which 
the  schools  were  intended  would  not  have 
been  conterminous,  and  the  best  attmnable 
knowledge  of  what  was  being  done,  would 
by  no  means  have  conveyed  a  clear  impres- 
sion of  the  deficiencies  that  still  needed  to 
be  supplied.  Moreover,  it  was  not  always 
easy  to  ascertain  from  the  information  given 
whether  the  schools  did  or  did  not  receive 
Government  annual  grants,  so  that  unwit- 
tingly the  same  schools  might  have  been 
reckoned  twice  over  or  not  at  all. 

The  Education  Department  has  now  made 
a  complete  census  of  what  is  being  done  to 
educate  the  people  of  England  and  Wales. 
As  far  as  we  can  judge  fi^m  the  scattered 
notices  in  the  different  Inspectors'  Reports 
included  in  the  Blue  Book,  the  worir  has 
been  well  and  ably  executed,  and  we  ihink 
the  Department  would  confer  a  great  boon 
on  the  educational  world  if  it  published  as 
a  parliamentary  paper  the  exact  state  in 
which  it  found  the  educational  plant  of  the 
country.  The  first  effect  of  such  an  exami- 
nation is  to  bring  to  light  a  number  of 
neglected  parishes.     An  apathetic  or  feeble 
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clei^yman,  a  penurious  or  spendthrift  squire, 
local  IndififereDce  or  feuds,  had  left  a  certain 
number  of  parishes  insufficiently  supplied  or 
entirely  uncared  for.  Happily  the  number 
of  places  without  any  school  was  compara- 
tively insignificant.  The  National  Society's 
statistics  of  Church  of  England  schools  for 
the  poor,  collected  in  1866  and  1867,  showed 
that  there  were  only  338  parishes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  destitute  of  either  separate 
or  conveniently  adjoining  schools  belonging 
to  the  Church.  More  than  one-half  of  these 
338  parishes  had  a  population  of  less  than 
1000  each.  But  though  the  Church  had 
made  some  provision  for  nearly  all  the 
jmrisbes  under  her  care,  it  is  clear  that  insuf- 
ficient provision  must  have  been  made  by 
her  in  many  more.  It  is  impossible  that  it 
should  have  been  otherwise  when  all  that 
was  done  owed  its  origin  to  voluntary  zeal, 
and  no  authority  in  Church  or  State  took 
accurate  account  of  whether  the  work  was 
done  or  left  undone.  The  investigation 
made  by  the  Education  Department  has 
caused  great  excitement  throughout  the 
lengt^i  and  breadth  of  the  land.  From  fear 
of  Jt,  and  before  it  was  actually  commenced, 
many  parishes  applied  for  building  grants, 
and  set  diligently  to  work  to  make  good 
tl^eir  deficiencies.  Several  dioceses  collected 
a  special  fund,  so  that  the  Church  might 
still  make  good  omissions  of  which  she  had 
been  guilty.  Probably  at  no  time  has  the 
Churcn  made  so  large  an  addition  to  her 
schools  as  she  has  done  since  the  passing  of 
the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
But,  after  all  these  efibrts  have  been  made, 
Mr.  Forster  tells  us*  that  the  Education 
Department  has  issued  5086  notices,  requir- 
ing a  greater  or  less  addition  to  be  made  to 
the  amount  of  accommodation  already  exist- 
ing in  that  number  of  parishes,  and  there 
stm  remained  some  thousands  of  parishes  to 
be  dealt  with.  . 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  amount  of 
school  accommodation  needed  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  decided  by  a  mere  rule-of- 
thumb  examination  into  the  population  of  a 
parish,  or  of  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age  that  it  contains.  It  ought  to  be 
regulated  by  the  numbers  who  can  be  per- 
suaded or  compelled  to  receive  instruction. 
For  whilst  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  ample 
accommodation  for  all  who  can  thus  be 
brought  to  school ;  it  is  most  undesirable  to 
have  a  number  of  large  schools  scantily  filled, 
or  of  rival  establishments  in  close  proximity,"^ 
and  educating  between  them  a  much  smaller 


*  In  his  speech  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  on 
26th  Jane  last. 


number  of  children  than  one  of  them  could 
profitably  instruct  within  its  walls.  The 
only  fair  criterion  by  which  to  decide  whe- 
ther we  are  multiplying  schools  with  suffi- 
cient or  too  great  rapidity  is  the  comparison 
between  the  growth  of  schools  and  of  the 
number  of  children  attending  them.  The 
same  rule  will  apply  whether  we  rely  upon 
persuasion  or  compulsion ;  in  either  case  we 
must  judge  by  results.  And  further,  we 
can  only  determine  the  value  of  the  two 
systems  for  bringing  children  under  instruc- 
tion by  comparing  what  they  have  done.  It 
is  never  safe  to  regard  men,  sometimes  pos- 
sessing obstinate  or  intractable  wills,  as 
though  they  were  pieces  on  a  chessboard 
who  must  move  as  they  arc  moved.  In  this 
practical  spirit  let  us  examine  what  compul- 
sion has  effected,  and  what  anticipations  it 
justifies  us  in  entertaining  of  its  being  the 
perfect  success  that  its  promoters  asserted  it 
would  be. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  claims  a  great  success  for  the 
compulsory  bye-laws ;  it  says : — 

*  We  continue  to  receive  satisfactory  reports 
of  the  effects  which  the  bye-laws  have  already 
had  upon  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
It  appears,  for  example,  from  these  statements, 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  bye-laws,  the  aver- 
age attendance  of  children  at  school  has  increas- 
ed in  Wednesbury,  12  per  cent. ;  in  Derby,  13 
per  cent. ;  in  Stockport,  15  per  cent. ;  in  Bath, 
17  per  cent. ;  in  Wrexham,  22  per  cent. ;  and 
in  Manchester  (in  15  months)  the  weekly  aver- 
age has  risen  86  per  cent.  In  London,  the  in- 
crease in  the  average  attendance  has  been  36,- 
041  in  the  two  years  ending  December,  1872  ; 
in  Hull,  the  attendance  has  increased  by  8580 
since  February,  1872 ;  in  Sunderland,  the  num- 
ber on  the  rolls  has  increased  by  3819,  or  82 
per  cent.  ;*  and  so  on.* 

"We  turn  at  once  to  the  *  General  Summa- 
ry of  Statistics  of  Inspection '  in  the  same  re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, and  compare  it  with  similar  summaries 
in  previous  years,  and  the  result  surprises  us. 
We  anticipated  from  these  percentages  of 
improvement  that  we  should  find  a  great  ad- 
vance had  been  made,  and  that  our  primary 
schools  were  now  becoming  filled  at  a  rate  to 
which  they  had  previously  been  strangers. 
The  result  is  very  different ;  but  wo  cannot 
do  better  than  place  the  figures  as  given  in 
the  official  reports  before  our  readers,  only 
premising  that  the  year  for  which  the  returns 
are  made  up  runs  from  the  1st  September  in 
one  year  to  31st  August  in  tlie  next : — 
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Yaw. 

School  Acoom- 

modjUion             Artnig* 
allowing  8  M*re     AtUndance. 
fMt  per  Child.  ; 

loerMM  la 
School  Accom- 

InciMM  la 

Attondiwo* 

oT«r  prtTioot 

1866-7 

1867-8 

1863-9 

1869-70 

1870-1 

1871-2 

1,647,585           911,681 
1,668,043           978,521 
1,765,944        1,062,999 
1,878,584  '     1,152,889 
2,012,679        1,281,434 
2,295,894        1,836,158 

8»,88S 
116,458 
102,901 
112,610 
184,096 
283.215 

48,261 
66,840 
84,478 
89,390 
79,045 
104,724 

It  will  be  seen  that  year  by  year  the  school 
accommodation  increased  more  rapidly  than 
the  average  attendance  of  children  ;  and  that 
during  the  last  two  years  the  accelerated 
progress  is  in  school  accommodation,  rather 
than  in  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 
The  Royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Education 
Act  on  9th  August,  1870,  so  that  the  figures 
for  1 870-1  were  all  collected  after  it  had  be- 
come law,  and  the  increase  of  children  at 
school  is  10,000  less  in  that  year  than  it  was 
in  the  previous  one.  If  we  look  more  care- 
fully into  the  figures  we  shall  find  no  cause 
for  congratulation.  It  will  be  observed  that 
tiU  1870-1  there  is  each  year  an  accelerated 
ratio  of  increase,  and  that  during  the  three 
years  1867-70,  each  year  upon  an  average 
had  added  13,709  children  to  the  increase 
realised  in  the  previous  year.  In  instituting 
a  comparison  between  the  two  systems  it  is 
only  fair  to  assume  that  this  steady  growth 
would  have  continued.  The  large  sums  since 
voluntarily  expended  on  education  are  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour.  M  it  had  done  so, 
in  1870-1  we  should  have  had  an  average 
attendance  of  103,099,  or  24,054  more  than 
was  obtained  under  the  new  system;  in  1871-2 
we  should  have  had  an  average  attendance  of 
116,808,  or  12,084  more  children  than  Mr. 
Forster  reports  to  have  been  at  school  last 
year.  It  is  necessary  to  explain  why  we  com- 
mence our  comparison  with  1866-7,  and  not 
earlier.  It  is  the  first  year  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  storm  occasioned  by  the  Revis- 
ed Code.  Before  that  event  popular  educa- 
tion was  making  rapid  advances.  The  aver- 
age attendance  in  schools  receiving  annual 
grants  from  Government  increased  in  1858 
by  72,267  ;  in  1859  by  70,455 ;  in  1860  by 
84,560;  then  for  three  years  the  progress 
was  at  a  much  diminished  rate;  in  1864, 
when  the  eftect  of  the  Revised  Code  was  first 
fully  felt,  the  progress  was  converted  into 
retrogression,  and  tnere  were  actually  fewer 
children  iwho  attended  State-aided  schools 
than  there  had  been  in  the  previous  year. 
During  the  two  following  years  there  were 
violent  fluctuations,  such  as  we  might  expect 
after  a  great  excitement ;  the  returns  show 
an  increase  of  51,383  in  1865,  and  of  15,376 
in  1866,' and  then  we  come  to  the  year  which 
we  have  made  our  starting-point,  as  from  that 
date  there  has  been  steady  progress,  only 


broken  in  upon  by  the  Act  of  1870,  which 
was  specially  designed  to  accelerate  it 

It  may  be  asked  how  we  reconcile  the 
figures  on  which  we  have  just  commented 
with  the  statements  made  in  the  Education 
Report,  a  large  part  of  which  were  embodied 
in  Mr.  Forster's  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  moving  the  Educational  Esti- 
mates this  year.  We  can  only  give  the  solu- 
tion supplied  by  Mr.  Forster  himself  in  that 
speech.  He  says : — *  As  yet  the  increase  has 
not  told  in  the  returns  published  in  the  yearly 
estimates,  but  it  was  an  increase  whicn  waa 
telling  in  the  inspection  which  was  now  go- 
ing on  from  month  to  month.**  Mr.  Forster 
therefore  appeals  to  a  future  which  has  not 
yet  arrived ;  to  returns  known  only  to  the 
office.  We  shall  consider  the  value  of  this 
prophecy  about  the  results  of  this  year's  'in-  • 
spection,  for  such  it  really  is,  presently. 

There  is  another  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Forster  that  has  an  important  bearing  on  this 
subject.  He  tells  us,  that  whereas  upon  an 
average  during  the  years  1862-69  492  schools 
liad  been  annually  brought  under  Government 
inspection;  in  1870,  1114  were  so  added  to 
the  list;  in  1871, 1353  ;  and  in  1872,  1530. 
The  average  attendance  in  each  day-school 
receiving  grants  in  1871  was  96*29,  in  1872 
it  was  95-43.  If,  therefore,  the  1353  schools, 
coming  for  the  first  time  under  inspection  in 
1871,  were  attended  by  as  many  children  as 
were  the  other  schools,  they  must  have  added 
to  the  number  of  children  in  average  atten- 
dance 130,280,  but  the  actual  increase  that 
year  was  only  79,045.  Therefore  either  the 
new  schools  were  less  wanted  than  those  al- 
ready in  operation,  or  else  they  must  Lave 
withdrawn  children  from  those  schools; 
either  the  number  of  children  taught  within 
their  walls  was  less  than  the  average,  or  they 
must  have  lowered  the  average  elsewhere. 
And  so  in  1872,  if  the  1530  schools  for  the 
first  time  inspected  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors educated  as  many  children  as  an  average 
calculation  would  lead  us  to  expect,  they 
would  have  added  146,007  to  the  average 
number  of  children  attending  school  that 
year,  but  the  actual  increase  was  only  104,724. 
These  figures  are  important^  because  they 
show  that  the  additions  to  the  number  of 
children  in  our  primary  schools  are  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  increased  facilities  for 
attendance  afforded  by  new  schools.  Then 
the  new  schools  must  either  have  been  in 
places  where  there  were,  or  were  not.  School 
Boards  and  compulsory  bye-laws.  If  they 
were  wholly  or  partially  in  places  where  there  ^ 
no  School  Boards,  then  so  far  the  addition  to 
the  number  of  children  under  instruction 


♦  As  reported  in  the  *  Times/  June  27,  1873. 
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must  be  credited  to  that  enthusiasm  for  re- 
ligious education  which  had  previously  done 
so  much  for  the  country,  but  quickened  by 
that  increased  sense  of  responsibility  which 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1870 
imparted.  If  they  were  in  places  where  there 
are  School  Boards,  tlicn  it  shows  that  no 
special  claim  can  as  yet  be  made  for  the  bene- 
fits of  compulsion,  as  the  attendance  at  each 
school  has  not  reached  what  it  was  before 
compulsion  was  introduced,  and  the  addi- 
tional number  of  children  attending  school 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  a  school 
in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  which  they 
lacked  before.  But  whilst  we  thus  attribute 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  scholars  to  the  additions  made  in 
the  number  of  schools,  it  is  necessary  to  note 
the  rapidly  augmenting  amount  of  unused 
school  accommodation.  Every  return  tellsthat 
the  growth  of  schools  has  been  largely  in  ex- 
cess of  that  of  scholars,  that  we  are  adding  to 
the  opportunities  for  education  more  rapidly 
than  to  the  number  of  children  receiving  edu- 
cation ;  by  the  last  figures  presented  to  Par- 
liament it  is  shown  that  more  than  two-fifths 
of  the  space  in  State-aided  schools  is  unoc- 
cupied, and  that  the  number  of  vacant  places 
in  them  had  grown  from  781,246  in  1871  * 
to  959,736  in  1872. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Mr.  Forster, 
in  moving  the  Educational  Estimates  last 
June,  claims  that  the  coming  year  will  show 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  in 
average  attendance.  He  even  goes  so  far  as 
to  tell  us  the  exact  number  we  are  to  expect 
that  he  will  then  announce — 1,567,910,  or  an 
increase  of  221,762  over  that  reported  this 
year.  We  only  hope  that  these  anticipations 
may  be  realised.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  well 
for  us  to  remember  that  these  figures  did  not 
even  exist  when  Mr.  Forster  made  his  speech. 
The  returns  are  made  up  to  the  31st  August, 
the  speech  was  made  on  the  26th  June.  But 
beside  this,  we  fear  to  trust  too  confidently 
the  ground  on  which  he  bases  his  calculation  ; 
he  thus  explains  it : — *  The  monthly  increase 
in  the  actual  payments,  as  compared  with  last 
year,  furnished  very  striking  facts  as  regarded 
the  larger  number  of  schools,  and  the  larger 
average  attendance,  and  he  believed  he  might 
safely  put  the  average  number  of  attendances 
this  year  at  l,557,910.'t  Each  child  last 
year,   in   average   attendance,   earned   11«. 

©Jrf.J;  supposing  it  to  have  earned  12*.  (it 

V/ 

*  The  Blue  Book  gives  the  school  ftccommodatlon 
as  2^95,894 ;  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance  as  1,836,158,  there  must  therefore  be 
unoccupied  space  sufficient  for  959,736  more. 

f  See  report  of  Speech  in  '  Times/  June  27, 
1873. 
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could  earn  lbs,)  and  the  same  sum  to  have 
been  disbursed  for  Government  grants,  we 
should  have  had  20,878  fewer  children  in 
average  attendance  than  we  had.  Where  so 
small  a  difference  in  the  average  earnings 
makes  so  great  a  difference  in  the  average 
number  of  children  under  instruction,  there 
must  necessarily  be  a  considerable  element 
of  uncertainty  in  the  calculation.  We  can 
only  add,  though  we  have  thought  it  right 
to  warn  against  too  confident  anticipations, 
that  we  should  quite  expect  to  find  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department  realised.  We  had  expected 
a  larger  growth  than  it  claims,  after  the  pro- 
digious increase  in  schools — according  to 
Mr.  Forster,  8997  in  three  years,  adding 
school  places  for  529,950  children.  For  it 
is  not  one  party  only  that  has  been  exerting 
itself  in  this  cause,  but  all  Most  of  the  schools 
reported  by  Mr.  Forster  must  have  been 
erected  chiefly  by  private  benevolence,  and 
whilst  it  has  been  so  active,  and  whilst  School 
Boards  are  working  in  the  full  fervour  of 
their  early  youth,  opening  temporary  schools, 
building  permanent  ones,  employing  armies 
of  visitors  to  enforce  compulsion,  it  shows 
how  much  had  been  already  done,  when  an 
increase  such  as  that  claimed  by  Mr.  Forster 
for  next  ycqr,  is  all  that  can  be  expected 
after  every  agent  has  had  ample  time  to  do 
his  best  It  may  possibly  show  that  the 
temper  of  Englishmen  revolts  at  the  idea  of 
compulsion,  and  that  many  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  schools  who  previously  sent 
them  to  State-aided  schools.  We  certainly 
require  some  hypothesis  of  the  kind  to  ac- 
count for  the  very  small  success  that  has 
been  obtained  by  such  a  mighty  exhibition 
of  effort 

After  examining  the  results  achieved,  we 
naturally  ask  what  the  cost  has  been.  The 
old  voluntary  system  was  necessarily  inex- 
pensive. Its  funds  were  provided  by  private 
benevolence,  always  obtained  with  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty,  frequently  given  at  the 
cost  of  much  personal  self-sacrifice,  and 
therefore  expended  with  the  most  rigid 
economy,  tjnder  the  new  system  we  must 
expect  to  find  a  different  state  of  things. 
The  ratepayers  must  furnish  whatever 
amount  the  Board  may  see  fit  to  expend, 
and  whenever  there  is  a  purse  without  a  bot- 
tom it  is  difficult  to  be  economical.  More- 
over, a  very  liberal  outlay  upon  school-build- 
ings is  encouraged  by  tne  repayment  of  the 
expense  incurred  by  their  erection  being 
spread  over  fifty  years.  The  money  will  all 
have  been  spent  before  any  of  it  has  to  be 
repaid,  so  that  Boards  may  generally  rely 
upon  the  apathy  of  ratejpayers  until  the 
schools  are  completed.    Tlie  managers  will 
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seldom  have  had  much  practical  knowledge 
of  educational  matters,  and,  no  personal  res- 
ponsibility being  involved,  they  will  be  con- 
tent to  leave  all  that  relates  to  the  detail  of 
expenditure  to  subordinate  officials.  And 
so,  whether  we  look  at  what  is  expended  in 
gross  or  in  detail,  we  shall  find,  on  comparing 
the  cost  in  Board  Schools  with  similar  out- 
lay in  voluntaiy  schools,  that  the  nation  is  re- 
ceiving a  very  different  return  for  its  money 
from  what  the  promoters  and  managers  of 
denominational  schools  are  receiving  for 
theirs. 

Take  first  the  gross  outlay.  During  the 
first  year  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  and 
ending  on  29th  September,  1871,  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  School  Boards  amounted  to 
34,562/.  35.  4c?.,*  and  of  this  only  495Z.  16^. 
1  Od,  went  towards  the  payment  of  salaries 
of  teachers  in  schools,  and  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  the  rest  were  consumed  in  dis- 
diarging  obligations  which  the  voluntary 
system  would  never  have  incurred.  In  the 
following  year  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
279,672/.  108.  2d,y\  and  the  'liabilities  on 
29th  September,  1872 '  to  an  additional  210,- 
843/.  lOs.  3(/.,  and  of  the  large  sum  expend- 
ed only  1376/.  had  gone  in  repayment  of 
loans,  whilst  3253/.  12*.  SdA  is  the  whole 
sura  charged  in  the  balance-sheets  of  Board 
Schools  submitted  to  the  Educational  De- 
partment between  September  1,  1871,  and 
August  31,  1872,  as  having  come  from  the 
School  Board  rates,  and  a  further  sum  of 
1832/.  6s,  lOcf.J  in  paying  the  school  fees  of 
children  in  denominational  schools  under 
Clause  25. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  detail  of  expenditure 
on  the  one  point  where  we  are  at  present 
able  to  compare  the  sums  which  are  being 
spent  under  the  old  and  under  the  new  system. 

The  Education  Report  tells  us  §  that  *  in 
the  year  1872  the  sum  of  96,176/.  4s.  9c/. 
was  paid  in  building  grants.  These  grants 
provided  additional  accommodation  for  86,- 
542  scholars,  and  were  met  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  399,825/. 
13«.'  So  that  school  accommodation  was 
provided  for  86,542  children  at  a  cost  of 
496,001/.  17*.  9rf.,  or  5/.  14s.  Id.  per  child. 
The  whole  management  was  voluntary  ;  the 
sums  were  taken  from  balance  sheets  that 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  would  include  cost  of  land, 
conveyance,  architect's  commission,  and  every 
expense  of  every  kind  that  would  be  incur- 
red in  the  erection  of  schools.     When  these 

*  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  1871-2/  p.  Ixxvii. 
I  Ibid,  for  1872-73,  p.  Ixxxi. 
I  Ibid.  p.  i. 
§  Ibid.  p.  xvii.  note. 


are  given,  the  value  of  them  has  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  statement  of  accounts  submit- 
ted to  the  Department  in  obedience  to  its 
directions. 

In  the  same  Report  it  is  said : — *  Ex- 
clusive of  loans  of  250,000/.  to  the  School 
Board  for  London,  we  have  recommended 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Commissioners  to 
make  321  loans  to  School  Boards,  amounting 
to  about  1,100,000/.,  by  means  of  which  ac- 
commodation wiU  be  furnished  for  115,677 
scholars.'*  This  would  be  at  the  rate  of  9/. 
10«.  2d.  per  child,  as  against  5/.  14*.  Id, 
under  the  voluntary  system.  In  addition  to 
this  sum  there  would  be  a  proportionate 
share  of  the  office  expenses  already 
spoken  of. 

So  far  as  we  have  seen,  School  Board 
schools  arc  not  better  than  those  erected  by 
voluntary  committees ;  and  as  none  of  the 
schools  included  in  this  estimate  are  in  Lon- 
don, whilst  no  doubt  some  of  the  voluntary 
schools  are,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cost 
in  the  one  case  should  be  greater  than  in 
the  other:  a  large  part  of  the  difference, 
therefore,  must  arise  from  difference  of 
management  The  voluntary  schools  are 
erected  by  those  who  are  personally  respon- 
sible for  providing  the  funds:  this  check 
upon  expenditure  is  lacking  where  Board 
Schools  have  to  be  built. 

We  next  turn  to  what  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  consideration  of  all, — ^the 
relations  of  the  new  system  to  the  old  one 
where  the  two  are  being  worked  side  by 
side.  The  idea  maintained  by  Mr.  Forster 
throughout  the  debates  in  Parliament  was 
clear  and  consistent  He  would  be  no  party 
to  destroying  a  system  of  edupation  which 
had  done,  and  was  doing,  so  much  for  the 
country.  Rigid  impartiality  was  the  princi- 
ple on  which  he  was  unalterably  determined 
to  act  Church  schools  were  not  to  be  reck- 
lessly overthrown  by  the  establishment  of 
Board  Schools  when  they  were  not  needed ; 
whilst  a  special  clause  (the  98th)  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Act,  to  make  it  more  difficult 
to  establish  denominational  schools  in  rivaliy 
to  those  opened  by  a  School  Board. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest  for- 
bearance md  consideration  would  be  needed 
to  make  the  two  systems  work  harmonioudy. 
The  managers  of  denominational  schools 
would  naturally  feel  how  much  they  had 
done,  and  what  great  siacrifices  they  had 
made,  for  the  cause  of  Education.  They 
would  be  disposed  to  resent  any  interference 
with  their  work,  even  though  it  was  evident 
to  impartial  observers  that  they  failed  to  do 

*  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion for  1871-72/ p.  xix.  ^ 
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all  that  was  required.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  School  Board  possessing  unlimited  powers 
of  taxing  their  fellow-citizens,  would  feel 
that  they  had  authority  from  the  State 
which  the  voluntary  committees  lacked,  and 
that  therefore  they  ought  to  have  under 
their  control  the  lion's  share  of  the  education 
of  the  district.  Moreover,  it  was  possible 
that  leading  Nonconformists  would  become 
active  members  of  School  Boards,  and  this 
in  places  where  Church  schools  had  hitherto 
occupied  the  whole  ground ;  and  in  such 
cases  it  was  not  impossible  that  special  efforts 
might  be  made  to  erect  schools  to  rival  those 
already  existing,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  rate- 
payers to  destroy  what  had  previously  heen 
the  predominating  power  of  the  Church  in 
the  matter  of  Education.  It  was  with  sur- 
prise and  pleasure  that  the  well-wishers  to 
the  act  saw  so  many  clergymen  and  mana- 
gers of  existing  schools  seeking  places  in 
the  new  School  Boards,  They  hoped  that 
tlirough  their  influence,  assisted  by  the  over- 
powering authority  of  the  Central  Depart- 
ment, anxious  and  difficult  questions  would 
be  adjusted,  and  that,  as  the  representatives 
of  very  different  views  conceminff  education 
would  be  found  working  together  on  the 
same  Boards  much  would  be  done  for  the 
spread  of  instruction  amongst  all  branches  of 
the  community.  Some  were  so  sanguine  as 
to  expect  that  the  new  Act  would  soon  cause 
all  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
this  country  to  possess  as  large  an  amount 
of  book  knowledge  as  is  acquired  by  child- 
ren in  any  of  the  countries  on  the  Continent 
They  anticipated  that  our  skill  in  organising 
and  our  unbounded  ability  to  provide  what- 
ever funds  were  needed,  would  enable  us 
speedily  to  overtake  those  nations  which  had 
possessed  for  a  much  longer  period  a  system 
of  popular  education. 

So  far,  the  new  Act  came  into  operation 
under  exceptionally  favourable  circum- 
stances. Managers  of  existing  schools  had 
dreaded  lest  it  should  contain  provisions 
more  directly  hostile  to  the  schools  in  which 
they  were  interested,  and  they  were  satisfied 
because  they  found  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  therii  to  continue  their  work  if  its  pro- 
visions were  carried  out  in  the  manner  uni- 
formly advocated  by  Mr.  Forster.  They 
sought  to  strengthen  their  position  by  mak- 
ing great  sacrifices  to  extend  the  schools 
under  their  control,  and  they  did  their  best 
to  further  the  erection  of  voluntary  schools 
_  where  they  were  needed;  but  they  did  noth- 
ing to  interfere  with  the  successful  working  of 
the  new  Act  The  Church  of  England  could 
receive  no  benefit  from  anyone  of  its  provi- 
sions ;  some  of  them  were  directly  antagonis- 
tic to  her  interests :  all  of  them  could  be  used 
VOL.  cxxxv,  L — 14 


to  thwart  her  educational  work.  But  her 
clergy  and  earnest  laity  had  the  real  welfare 
of  the  people  at  heart ;  they  were  anxious 
for  them  to  be  educated  ;  and  therefore  they 
were  content  to  risk  much  that  they  valued 
if  all  the  children  in  the  land  could  be  edu- 
cated in  a  manner  of  which  they  did  not 
positively  disapprove. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  these  feelings 
were  not  shared  by  the  political  portion  of 
the  Nonconformist  party.  They  had  done 
their  best  in  Parliament  to  weight  the  Bill 
against  the  interests  of  the  Church ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  enactments  were 
much  more  antagonistic  to  those  interests 
when  they  emerged  from  the  Lower  House 
of  Parliament  than  when  they  were  first  in- 
troduced into  it  by  Mr.  Forster.  But  stiU, 
in  spite  of  all.  Churchmen  seemed  content 
to  work  on.  They  built  schools.  They  were 
not  frightened  by  the  appearance  of  rivals. 
They  did  not,  to  any  great  extent,  discontinue 
their  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools. 
And  in  many  country  parishes  they  found 
themselves  greatly  helped,  for  farmers  and 
others,  who  had  never  contributed  to  schools, 
were  willing  to  do  so  rather  than  have  a  new 
rate  annually  levied  upon  them.  They  pre- 
ferred taxing  themselves,  by  giving  a  volun- 
tary subscription,  to  being  compulsorily  tax- 
ed by  a  School  Board,  And  so  what  was 
intended  for  a  hindrance  to  Church  schools, 
unexpectedly,  in  some  places,  turned  to  their 
advantage.  This  greatly  provoked  those  who 
sought  the  overthrow  of  Church  schools,  and 
to  this  feeling  the  Education  League  gave 
expression  in  a  circular  dated  January  27, 
1872.     It  says: — 

'  The  National  Education  League  was  founded 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education — ^locally  administered,  com- 
pulsory, unsectarian,  rate-supported,  and  free. 
The  intention  of  the  founders  was  to  supplement 
the  deficiencies  of  existing  schools  by  the  crea- 
tion of  new  schools,  under  the  management  of 
School  Boards,  elected  by,  and  responsible  to, 
the  ratepayers  in  all  districts  of  the  country. 
It  was  hoped  and  believed,  that  by  the  influence 
and  example  of  such  schools,  and  by  the  supe- 
riority of  their  management,  the  conductors  of 
all  existing  schools  would  ultimately  be  led  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  new  system,  and 
that  a  really  national  system  would  gradually 
take  the  place  of  the  denominational  scbools, 
which,  in  private  and  irresponsible  hands,  have 
afforded,  and  can  afford,  only  partial  and  in- 
efficient means  of  instruction,  in  consequence 
of  subordinating  secular  teaching  to  the  incuK 
cation  of  sectarian  theological  doctrines.  These 
hopes  and  expectations  have  been  disappointed.^ 

It  is  perfectly  clear  from  this  that  the 
League  had  attempted  to  make  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of   1870  its  instrument  for  over- 
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throwing  the  existing  system  of  educatioD. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  many  places  this  could 
not  be  done  by  acting  in  the  spirit  of  fair- 
ness enunciated  by  Mr.  Forster.  For  in 
towns  or  country  parishes  where  there  was 
already  a  sufficiency  of  schools,  there  was 
legitimately  no  room  for  the  erection  of  those 
new  schools  that  by  their  *  influence  and 
example,  and  by  the  superiority  of  their 
management,'  should  persuade  the  managers 
of  all  other  schools  to  become  like  them. 
Therefore,  wherever  the  influence  of  the 
League  has  extended,  efforts  have  been  made 
to  erect  rival  schools  to  existing  denomina- 
tional schools.  The  great  topic  of  open  dis- 
cussion has  been  the  25th  Clause  of  the  Act,* 
which  empowers  School  Boards  to  pay  the 
fees  of  poor  children  in  denominational 
schools;  but  the  special  object  to  which 
active  efforts  have  been  really  turned,  is  an 
excessive  multiplication  of  schools.  To  have 
announced  this  end  openly  would  havb  de- 
feated itself;  the  partisans  of  the  League 
liave  therefore  acted  covertJy,  and  have  only 
declared  their  policy  under  special  provoca- 
tion. It  is  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffe- 
rence to  Church  schools  whether  School 
Boards  do  or  do  not  pay  the  fees  of  a  few 
semi-pauper  children  sent  to  be  instructed 
within  their  walls,f  and  whose  presence  fre- 


*  Few  things  have  been  more  diecreditable  to 
the  Dissenters  than  the  controversy  about  this 
clause,  and  after  all  that  has  happened  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  they  care  for  it«  except  as  an 
engine  of  offence  against  the  Cliurch.  It  is  really 
-a  conscience  clause  for  poor  religious  parents,  to 
secure  that  those  who  wish  to  have  their  children 
religiously  educated  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  through  their  poverty.  The  Dissenters 
object  that  it  is  possible  some  of  these  children 
may  be  taught  a  religion  of  which  they  (the 
ratepayers)  disapprove,  and  that  so  an  infinitesi- 
mally  small  part  of  their  rate  may  go  to  uphold 
a  religion  they  dislike.  For  years  these  same 
Dissenters  have  been  struggling  to  force  a  con- 
science clause  on  Church  schools.  The  founders 
And  supporters  of  these  schools  believed  in  reli- 
.gious  education,  and  spent  their  money  to  pro- 
.mote  it.  Then,  it  was  a  gross  hardship  that  they 
were  not  compelled  to  admit  children  into  their 
•schools  to  receive  an  education,  which  in  their 
•opinion  would  do  these  children  harm  and  not 
•good.  The  very  people  who  so  loudly  exclaimed 
-against  the  bigotry  of  not  forcing  Churchmen  to 
•educate  children  at  their  expense  in  a  manner  of 
which  they  disapproved,  now  plead  *  conscience  * 
•against  the  remote  possibility  of  the  fraction  of 
a  farthing  of  their  money  being  so  appropriated. 
Churchmen  were  then  to  be  compelled  to  spend 
pounds  to  promote  an  education  which  they  con- 
scientiously disapproved  ;  Dissenters  feel  it  an  in- 
tolerable hardship  that  they  may  accidentally 
pay  farthings  for  such  a  purpose. 

f  This  is  said  only  of  the  practical  value  of  the 
money  so  paid  to  the  schools  receiving  it.  The 
clause  is  so  essential  in  the  interests  of  equity 
that  Churchmen  could  not  consent  to  part  with  it. 


quently  injures  the  school  more  than  the  i&^ 
paid  for  their  education  benefits  it ;  but  it  Ib 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  them  whether 
Board  Schools  are  allowed  to  be  erected 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  as  these  can  only 
find  scholars  by  emptying,  and  so  starving, 
existing  schools.  In  many  ways  the  content 
between  schools  so  differently  supported  is 
unequal.  Enthusiasm  may  langmah,  and 
one  school  depends  wholly  upon  enthnsiasna 
or  sense  of  duty  stimulating  self-sacrifice ; 
the  other  relies  upon  that  perennial  fountain 
— ^rates.  Beside  this,  wherever  there  is  com- 
pulsion. Board  Schools  must  have  a  great 
advantage  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  vidtore 
who  are  employed  by  the  School  Boards  will 
make  it  their  first  object  to  persuade  children 
to  attend  Board  Schools,  as  their  own  inte- 
rests will  thereby  be  best  consulted.  And 
wherever  the  result  is  found  not  to  bear  out 
this  conclusion,  it  must  be  attributed  wholly 
to  the  instincts  of  the  people,  which,  in  spite 
of  inducements  to  the  contrary,  prompt  them 
to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which 
religious  instruction  is  held  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  education. 

So  much  in  the  futm-e  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  Act  is  administered, 
that  we  will  next  proceed  to  show  how^the 
determination  of  the  extreme  anti-Charch 
party  to  be  dissatisfied,  if  the  Education  Act 
be  not  administered  wholly  in  its  favour,  has 
found  vent  in  action. 

^  An  early  case  that  attracted  notice  was  at 
Nottingham.  The  School  Board  there  con- 
sists of  thirteen  members,  and  was  elected  in 
November  1870.  It  found  the  population 
for  which  it  was  responsible  to  be  86  608 : 
the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  in 
May  last,  requiring  primary  education  to  be 
11,665*  ;  and  the  school  accommodation  in 
existence,  or  in  course  of  being  provided  (to 
a  small  extent  by  itself),  to  be  sufficient  for 
13,991.f  The  average  attendance  at  school 
in  January  1873,  was  8397.}  There  -was 
therefore  room  for  6694  children  more  than 
were  ever  found  in  school,  and  if  every  child 
in  the  town  of  school  age  had  been  at  school, 
there  would  have  remained  2326  places  un- 
filled. 

Notwithstanding  these  figures,  it  was  de- 
cided to  erect  Board  Schools  for  1060  chil- 
dren ;  but  the  League  party  wanted  more, 
and  by  their  votes  it  was  determined  to  have 
an  additional  school,  which,  by  being  less 
needed,  would  more  distinctly  assert  the 
principle  for  which  they  were  contending, 
and  enter  into  more  direct  rivalry  with  do- 

*  Retam  relating  to  School  Board  Districts, 
p.  21.  ^ 

t  Ibid.  p.  22.  Digitized  by^jOQ  Ibid.  p.  23. 
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nominational  schools.  By  a  majority  of 
one,  a  proposal  was  carried  to  erect  this  ad- 
ditional school,  and  the  Education  Depart- 
ment promptly  assented  to  the  request  An 
accidental  vacancy  then  occurred  in  the 
School  Board,  and  had  to  be  filled  up  by  a 
new  election.  The  election  took  place  on 
26th  February  last^  and  tamed  wholly  upon 
the  building  of  an  additional  school :  its  re- 
sult placed  beyond  all  doubt  the  opinion 
of  the  town  on  that  subject.  A  popular 
local  Liberal,  advt)cating  the  erection  of  this 
additional  school  by  the  Board,  received 
S411  votes,  whilst  for  his  opponent  4949 
were  recorded.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
School  Board  six  of  the  members  who  had 
sought  the  erection  of  an  additional  school 
resigned,  and  in  their  note  of  resignation  to 
the  Clerk  of  the  Board,  expressed  views  in 
close  harmony  with  those  put  forth  by  the 
Birmingham  League. 

We  will  turn  next  to  a  small  rural  popula- 
tion in  the  same  county.  The  village  of 
Key  worth,  at  the  last  census,  contained  749 
inhabitants.  It  had  a  Church  school  capable 
of  educating  105  children,  and  in  which,  last 
year,  the  average  attendance  was  53,  and  in 
the  previous  year  54.  The  Vicar,  fearing 
lest  a  School  Board  might  be  called  into 
existence,  applied  to  the  Education  Depart- 
ment before  the  close  of  1870  for  the  usual 
assistance  towards  erecting  a  class-room  that 
would  add  school  accommodation  for  28 
diildren.  This  gives  provision  for  133  chil- 
dren, or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
population  ;  and  of  this,  three-fifths  were 
unused.  A  School  Board  was  formed  in 
April  1871,  and  if  there  be  a  strong  Dis- 
senting feeling  in  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
population,  it  must  be  easy  to  do  this,  as  the 
lalK>urer  who  is  rated  on  a  rental  of  2/.,*  has 
equal  weight  in  the  election  with  the  owner 
of  the  parish,  who  may  be  rated  on  2000/. 
This  School  Board,  it  appears,  wished  to 
build  an  additional  school  for  241  children. 
With  this  proposal  the  Education  Depart- 
ment professed  itself  unable  to  interfere ;  but 
in  an  answer  since  made  by  Mr.  Forster  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  an  inquiry  by 
Mr.  Heygate,  we  learn  that  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  150  children.  There  will  there- 
fore be  provision  for  educating  283  children 


*  The  Rector  of  the  Parish  in  a  letter  to  the 
*  Standard '  says  "  that  ratepayers  who  represent 
over  two-thirds  of  the  rateable  value  of  the  parish 
(2568^.)  have  asked  for  a  public  inquiry  from  the 
Education  Department  (which  has  been  denied 
tUemj,  whilst  the  three  members  of  the  School 
Boara,  who  have  voted  to  charge  the  parish  with 
the  repayment  of  a  loan  with  interest  of  1000?. 
(if  they  can  obtain  one),  stand  in  the  rate  books 
at  under  20«." 


out  of  a  population  of  749.  Tenders  have 
been  obtained  for  building  the  new  school  ;♦ 
but  the  Education  Department  will  not  sanc- 
tion a  loan  from  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Commissioners.  In  the  interval,  the  Board 
has  opened  a  school  in  the  Primitive  Metho- 
dist Chapel,  and  the  rates  of  the  parish  are 
in  course  of  rapid  augmentation.  In  the 
year  ending  29th  September  1872,  the  school- 
rate  was  df (f.  in  the  pound  ;f  and  when  the 
proposed  school  is  built  it  must  be  much 
heavier.  All  this  has  been  done  in  a  parish 
where  the  parochial  school  is  fulfilling  every 
condition  required  to  make  it  a  pubhc  ele- 
mentary school,  and  where,  of  course,  the 
time-table  conscience  clause  is  in  full  opera- 
tion. 

There  is  another  case  of  a  very  different 
kind  to  which  it  will  be  well  to  call  attention. 
The  Corporation  of  Salford  petitioned  in  the 
prescribed  form  for  a  School  Board.  The 
usual  order  was  made  for  the  election  of  a 
Board,  when  the  friends  of  denominational 
education  secured  a  substantial  majority.  It 
was  found  by  a  general  educational  census 
that  the  schools  in  existence  and  in  course 
of  erection  more  than  sufficed  for  the  wants 
of  the  town.  The  population  is  124,805  ;J 
the  number  of  children  requiring  accommo- 
dation id  primary  schools  was  found  to  be 
20,727  ;  and  there  were  schools  sufficient  for 
25,325.  The  Board  resolved  to  build  no 
schools,  and  it  declined§  to  undertake  the 
management  of  two  offered  to  it  by  the 
Congregationalists,  and  of  one  offered  by 
the  managers  of  the  Working  People's  Hall, 
John  Street,  Pendleton.  Its  expenditure 
has  been  confined  to  what  is  needed  for  put- 
ting into  operation  the  compulsory  bye-laws, 
and  paying  children's  fees  under  the  25th 
section,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
such  a  course  of  procedure  has  angered  the 
i  supporters  of  the  League.  Of  the  contro- 
versy raised  by  them,  Mr.  E.  H.  Brodie,  Iler 
Majesty's  School  Inspector  for  the  district, 
writes : — | 

*  Very  hard  things  have  been  said  and  writ- 
ten of  the  majority  in  the  Salford  School 
Board.  Politically,  I  am  not  of  their  party, 
and  I  have  neither  the  wish  nor  the  right  to 
be  their  advocate  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  speak 
truth,  and  to  say  what  I  know.  I  believe  the 
charges  brought  against  them  are  groundless 
and  unreasonable.    These  charges  mainly  arc, 

*  *  School  Board  Chronicle/  August  2, 1878. 

t  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, 1872-73/  p.  56. 

X  *  Report  of  the  Inspector  of  Returns  far  Sal- 
ford.* 

§  'Salford  School  Board  Reix}rt  of  Proceed 
inffs/  1870-72/  p.  5. 

I  *  Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa 
tion,  1873-8/  p.  55. 
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tliat  they  will  allow  no  Board  School  to  be 
"built ;  that  they  will  not  take  over  any  deno- 
minational school  for  conversion  into  a 
Board  School;  that  they  have  not  worked 
compulsion  fairly  or  wisely ;  that  they  pau- 
perise many  parents  by  paying  fees  needless- 
ly, where  the  parents  can  and  ought  to  pay  ; 
and  that  they  pamper  the  existing  denomina- 
tional schools  by  sending  Board  pupils  to 
them,  and  paying  fees  for  them.  Now  as  to 
building  a  Board  school,  Mr.  Bobbins  (In- 
spector of  Returns)  and  I  most  decidedly 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  regarded 
school  accommodation  in  Salford,  it  was  well 
in  excess ;  therefore,  so  far,  no  Board  school 
is  needed.  It  must,  therefore,  be  needed  for 
some  other  cause ;  and  this  must  be  either  as 
a  model  school,  or  as  one  for  the  pauper  class. 
In  either  case,  the  School  Board,  I  humbly 
submit,  do  well  to  wait  to  see  their  way  be- 
fore them.' 

These  examples  serve  to  show  tliQ  kind  of 
contests  that  are  now  going  forward.*  The 
disputed  points  at  Nottingham,  Key  worth, 
and  Salford,  are  the  disputed  points  every- 
where. The  decision  of  them  varies  widely  ; 
but  there  is  a  smothered  fire  on  both  sides, 
ready  to  burst  into  a  blaze.  There  are  signs 
of  a  large  and  increasing  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction that  may  give  trouble  hereafter. 
The  wholesale  attempt  to  compel* adjacent 
small  parishes  to  co-operate  in  supporting  a 
common  school  has  been  made  too  recently 
for  us  to  be  able  to  judge  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess.! But  there  are  mutterings  of  discon- 
tent which  are  not  unlikely  to  wax  louder  as 
plans  get  matured,  and  compulsion  with  re- 
calcitrants is  attempted.  vVe  fear  every- 
thing shows  that  we  are  no  nearer  to  general 
agreement  as   to   the  principles   on  which 


*  We  quote,  in  further  illustration,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Education  Union  (p.  xviii.,  note),  *  Halifax. — 
You  will  doubtless  recollect  the  great  fight  we 
had  with  the  Education  Department  about  the 
two  Board  schools  that  were  proposed  to  be 
erected  in  the  two  districts  here,  when  two 
Church  of  England  schools  were  already  in 
course  of  erection,  and  you  will  recollect  the  de- 
cision the  Department  came  to,  viz.,  that  the 
Slddall  school  was  refused  and  the  one  in  St. 
Augustine's  district  was  allowed.  This  decision 
was  evidently  a  compromise.  Wliat  do  you 
think  this  wonderful  Council  of  Education  has 
done  since?  Why,  simply  undone  all  they  did 
before,  and  have  actually  given  the  School 
Board  permission  to  build  their  school  atSiddall, 
and  xcilhin  three  hundred  yards  of  the  one  our 
firm  are  now  erecting.  The  School  Board  has 
therefore  succeeded  in  erecting  four  schools  in 
Halifax,  not  one  of  which  is  required,  and  Mr. 
Forster  has  helped  them  to  ruin  the  denomina- 
tional schools.' 

t  First  notices  have  been  issued  to  2817 
grouped  parishes.  'Report  of  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  1872-3,'  p.  xxxv. 


primai'y  education  ought  to  be  conducted 
than  we  were. 

But  our  illustrations  would  be  very  incom- 
plete if  we  omitted  to  record  what  has  been 
done  by  the  London  School  Board,  which 
for  many  rcfisons  stands  in  an  exceptionally 
prominent  position.  It  was  not  elected 
upon  any  narrow  issue,  but  able  nien  of  very 
different  views  were  chosen,  and  it  was 
thought  to  be  fairly  representative  of  all 
schools  of  opinion.  It  numbers  in  its  ranks 
men  who  are  probably  members  of  the 
League,  and  others  of  diametrically  opposite 
views;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  party  cry 
would  injure  any  proposal  made  to  it  It 
numbers  in  its  ranks  men  of  great  name  and 
of  distinguished  position,  who  have  done 
good  service  to  their  country  in  very  diffe- 
rent ways,  and  when  elected,  it  was  largely 
trusted  by  its  constituents.  It  entered  upon 
its  duties  with  a  firm  resolve  to  grapple 
manfully  with  the  task  entrusted  to  it,  and 
it  has  certainly  spared  no  labour  in  fulfilling 
its  duties.  But  there  was  one  radical  fault 
in  its  composition  ;  very  few  of  its  members 
had  any  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject 
with  which  they  were  called  to  deal  They 
had  for  the  most  part  views  about  educa- 
tion, theories  about  elevating  the  working- 
classes,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  London 
rate-payers,  most  of  them  had  had  no  pre- 
vious opportunities  of  trying  to  reduce 
their  views  and  theories  to  practice.  The 
few  who  did  possess  a  large  amount  of  spe- 
cial knowledge  have  never  been  permitted 
to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  Board:  the 
theorists  have  had  it  all  their  own  Avay. 

The  facts  with  which  they  had  to  deal 
demanded  their  first  thought  By  a  census, 
partly  undertaken  by  themselves,  and  partly 
by  the  Census  Department,  they  ascertained 
that  the  number  of  children  in  the  metropolis 
between  three  and  thirteen  was  681,101  ;* 
from  this  number  they  deducted  97,307  for 
children  educated  at  home,  or  in  schools 
where  the  fee  exceeds  ninepence  a  week. 
They  then  made  a  further  deduction  of 
95,975  for  children  hindered  from  attending 
school  by  suflUcient  reason,  and  insisted  that 
the  remainder,  478,718,  ought  to  be  ait 
school.  When  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  included  in  the  681,101  children,  139,- 
095  between  three  and  five  years  old,  and  a 
considerable  number  of  blind,  lame,  sick, 
and  otherwise  disabled,  it  will  be  seen  tliat 
the  deduction  is  not  excessive.  But  beyond 
expressing  an  opinion  that  the  allowance  for 
non-attendance  is  almost  ludicrously  insoflS- 
cient,  we  forbear  to  discuss  the  point. 


*  *  Report  of  the  School  Board  for  London, 
1872,' p.  vii.  o 
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Having  resolved  that  478,718  children 
ought  to  be  at  school,  the  Board  has  never 
suffered  itself  to  entertain  a  doubt  that  on 
the  completion  of  its  schools  it  will  find  them 
all  there.  .  It  reported  that  there  was  ac- 
commodation thoroughly  efficient  for  312,- 
925*  scholars,  and  partially  efficient  for  37,- 
995*  more.  It,  tliercfore,  resolved  at  once 
to  build  schools  for  106,600t  children,  so 
that  a  place  in  school  should  be  found  for 
every  child  that  ought  be  there.  It  also  re- 
ported that  there  were  180,365j  children  in 
actual  attendance  in  efficient  schools,  and 
23,400  in  serai-efficient  schools  ;  this  would 
leave  132,660  vacant  places  in  efficient 
schools,  and  14,595  in  semi-efficient  "schools. 

So  impatient  was  the  School  Board  to  be 
doing  something,  that  before  it  had  received 
the  statistical  returns  which  its  officers  were 
collecting,  before  it  knew  if  there  were  any 
educational  deficiency  at  all,  it  resolved,  on 
the  proposal  of  Lord  Sandon,  to  make  ar- 
rangements to  begin.  It  also  determined  to 
hire  rooms  wherever  possible  for  temporary 
schools.  Tliis  last  arrangement  has  been  a 
perfect  godsend  to  a  large  iirtmber  of  Dis- 
senting chapels.  Having  large  rooms  un- 
derneath them,  or  in  connexion  with  them, 
they  were  only  too  happy  to  hire  them  out 
to  the  School  Board  to  be  used  as  day- 
schools,§  and  some  thousands  a  year  of  rate- 
payers' money  are  now  being  expended  as 

*  'School  Board  Report,  1872/  p.  ix.  The 
latter  of  tUeso  numbers  has  since  been  reduced. 

j-  Ibid.  p.  xi.  Tlie  Rev.  J.  Rodgera  says  in  his 
evidence  before  Select  Committee  of  Ucuse  of 
Lords,  *We  have  authority  from  the  Depart- 
ment to  build  for  126,000.'    *  Evidence/  p.  129. 

1  '  School  Board  Reix)rt  for  1872/  p.  53. 

^  The  following  is  the  view  entertained  of 
these  schools  by  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  : 
*  As  regards  these  temporary  schools,  I  would 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  they  may  be  only 
temporary.  Moat  of  them  are  conducted  in  rooms 
nnderneath  or  connected  with  certain  Nonconfor- 
mist places  of  worship.  They  are  managed  by 
Committees  consisting  in  great  part  of  ministers 
or  members  of  the  congregations  from  whose 
trnstees  they  are  rented,  and  they  are  fitted  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  School  Board  with  desks 
and  seats  which  are  frequently  of  a  size  and  cha- 
racter better  adapted  for  congregational  use  than 
for  tlie  purpose  of  a  school.  One  of  the  best  that 
I  have  yet  seen,  consists  of  a  lofty  mission  hall, 
with  a  basement  floor  below.  The  latter  has 
been  fitted  up  for  infants,  but  a  better  provision 
for  them  is  desirable  ;  the  former  labours  under 
the  disadvantage  of  acoustic  properties,  which, 
however  helpful  to  an  orator,  render  it  highly 
i  n convenient  for  use  as  a  school.  One  of  the  ma- 
nagers (who  was  good  enough  to  meet  me)  ex- 
pressed a  hope  and  belief  that  the  School  Board 
would  find  it  necessary  to  continue  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  building  for  some  years  to  come.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  this  may  not  be  so.'  Mr. 
FosselVs  Report, '  Report  of  Committee  of  Coun- 
cil on  Education,  1872-3/  pp.  83,  84. 


rent  for  such  buildings.  We  believe  that  in 
some  instances  these  rooms  had  been  pre- 
viously used  as  day-schools. 

But  there  is  a  bitter  in  every  cup ;  and  in 
that  of  the  London  School  Board  there  must 
be  two.  The  first  is  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem had  made  such  excellent  provision  for 
the  educational  wants  of  the  people,  that  the 
Board  must  have  found  it  difficult  to  disco- 
ver where  sites  for  new  schools  could  be 
found  not  intrusively  near  existing  schools. 
Tlie  second  is  that  an  increase  of  children  at 
school  at  all  proportionate  to  their  anticipa- 
tions cannot  bo  obtained.  We  will  illustrate 
both  points  by  details,  gathered  from  the 
Boai-d  s  own  publications ;  the  first  by  re- 
turns made  by  them  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  reply  to  an  address  moved  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury on  21st  February  last: — 
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We  suppose  the  School  Board  erected  its 
first  schools  where  they  were  most  needed  ; 
if  so,  these  tables  show  us  that  in  the  most 
educationally  destitute  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis, only  eleven  sites  could  be  found  which 
are  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  some 


♦  The  other  sites  are  not  yet  selected.  In  the 
preface  to  these  returns  it  is  stated,  *  that  where 
the  circles  overlap,  as  they  must  necessarily  do 
in  densely  populated  parts  of  the  metropolis,  the 
same  school  will  appear  more  than  once '  as  with- 
in a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  a  projected  school. 
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existing  school  or  schools,*  whilst  the  other 
eighty-three  new  Board  Schools  are  to  be 
erected  within  five  minutes'  walk  of  schools 
capable  of  accommodating  more  than  100,- 
000  children,  and  with  a  large  proportion 
of  their  space  unoccupied.  The  other  day 
we  saw  a  detailed  statement  by  a  member  of 
the  Statistical  Sub-committee  of  the  London 
School  Board,  of  efficient  schools  within  a 
radius  of  half  a  mile  of  some  premises  which 
they  have  hired  at  a  rental  of  500/.  a-year, 
and  opened  as  temporary  schools,  because  of 
the  extreme  pressure  of  educational  destitu- 
tion. Within  the  radius  of  half  a  mile  in  a 
region  so  neglected  as  to  demand  such  cost- 
ly provision  for  its  wants,  there  are  37 
efficient  schools,  capable  of  educating  13,879 
children. 

The  next  point  is  the  attendance  of  chil- 
dren in  the  schools  opened  by  the  Board 
and  in  those  previously  existing.  This  we 
find  in  the  last  returns  collected  by  the  Bye- 
laws  Committee  of  the  School  Board,  which 
tell  their  tale  very  clearly. 

These  retunis  give  the  accommodation  in 
efficient  voluntary  schools  as  281,093,f  and 
in  Board  Schools  as  37,509,  together  318,- 
602. 

The  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  was 
223,970,  whilst  in  1872,  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  180,365 1  in  efficient  schools,  and  23,- 
400  J  in  semi-efficient  sch<5oIs.  This  would 
give  an  increased  attendance  of  20,205,  or 
ten  per  cent  in  the  year  and  a  half  between 
the  two  periods  when  the  returns  were  taken. 
The  increased  average  attendance  in  schools 
under  Government  inspection  in  England 
and  Wales  during  each  of  the  four  years 
previous  to  1870,  was  about  seven  per  cent. ; 
this  therefore  equals  the  increase  of  attend- 
ance in  the  metropolis  under  the  compulsory 
system. 

These  returns  of  the  Bye-laws  Committee 
also  tell  us  that  there  are  101,566  §  children 
attending  non-efficient  schools ;  at  the  time 
of  the  Educational  Census  in  187l-72,§ 
1876  schools  having  accommodation  for  63,- 
097  children,  were  condemned  as  inefficient 


*  In  a  letter  in  the  '  Times  *  of  January  23, 
1873,  Canon  Cromwell,  a  really  practical  and 
well-informed  member  of  the  School  Board, 
states  that  in  each  of  the  school  divisions  of  the 
metropolis  there  is  a  larg^e  amount  of  anueed 
school  B{MU^  in  existing  denominational  schools. 
In  the  Citj  3547  more  children  could  find  ac- 
commodation in  them,  whilst  in  Lambeth  18,180 
could  do  so.  With  schools  needing  106,224 
children  to  fill  their  empty  space,  the  Board  is 
building  for  100,600  more. 

t  *  Report  of  the  Bve-lawa  Committee  for  the 
Quarter  ending  June  27th,  1878,*  p.  8. 

t  School  Board  Report,  1872,  p.  53. 

§  •  London  School  Board  Returns,'  1872,  p.  x. 


Possibly  some  schools  originally  classed  as   | 
semi-eflScient  are  now  in  this  rank,  whilst  it 
is  not  impossible  that  dislike  of  compulsion 
has  called  into  existence  a  still  lai^er  number, 
We  should  have  thought  it  specially  diffi-   i 
cult  to  obtain  correct  statistics  of  the  at- 
tendance at  these  schools,  as  in  many  cases   ' 
the   only   available   source   of  information 
would  be  the  children  or  their  parents,  when 
threatened  with  the  compulsory  powers  of 
the  Education  Act  j 

Another  point  for  which  we  looked  to 
these  returns  with  great  interest  was  the  re- 
lation between  the  number  of  children  whose 
names  are  on  the  boards,  and  of  those  in  | 
average  attendance.  Compulsion  has  been  i 
in  full  operation  more  than  a  year,  and  dar- 
ing the  Spring  quarter  there  can  be  no  com- 
, plaints  of  weather;  not  even  infants  can  be 
irregular  from  the  action  of  those  causes 
which  are  often  justly  pleaded  in  the  pre- 
vious quarter.  The  number  of  children  re- 
ported as  attending  schools  in  the  quarter 
ending  27th  June  last  is  given  as  402,873,* 
and  as  attending  efficient  schools  301 ,297. 
whilst  the  average  attendance  at  these  latter 
was  223,970.t  The  difference  is  very  great, 
showing  that  upon  an  average  more  dian  44 
per  cent  of  the  children  nominally  under  in- 
struction were  always  absent  from  efficient 
schools,  and  that  of  the  children  who  attend- 
ed only  at  such  schools,  nearly  26  per  cent 
were  always  away  from  school.  Such  an 
amount  of  absence  from  school  is  as  large  as 
it  was  in  well-appointed  schools  before  co^^ 
pulsion  was  known ;  and  as  the  School 
l&oard  calculations  are  founded  upon  an  an- 
ticipation of  reducing  the  number  of  tempo- 
rary absencesj  to  6  per  centf  this  is  a  point 
to  which  special  attention  must  be  turned. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  London  as  a 
whole.  Tliis  may  leave  an  inadequate  im- 
pression. We  will  therefore  proceed  to 
speak  of  particular  parts  of  it  We  fear  to 
weary  our  readers  with  statistics,  as  we  know 
how  much  they  are  generally  shunned;  but 
in  the  question  with  which  we  are  dealing, 
they  are  inevitable.  The  principle  is  provwi 
by  the  detail.  We  will,  however,  be  as 
brief  as  possible,  and  will  try  to  illustrate  a 
large  class  of  cases  by  a  single  example. 

The  case  we  select  is  t£at  in  Larobelh, 
that  was  brought  before  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Board  pro- 
poses to  build  a  school  in  Albion  Cottages, 
Yauxhall  Street ;  but  as  it  needed  compul- 
sory powers  to  obtain  possession  of  the  site^ 
an  Act  of  Parliament  had  to  be  obtained  for 

*  '  Bje-laws  Conmiittee  Report/  p.  vi. 
f  Ibid.  p.  viil. 
I      f  •  Evidence  before  Select  Committee/  p.  127. 
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it,  and  some  other  sites  similarly!"  circum- 
staaced.  When  it  was  before  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Lords  objection  was  raised, 
and  the  Bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. 

It  was  asserted  that  no  more  schools  were 
needed ;  and  the  grounds  for  this  assertion 
will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  following* 
table  of  Schools  under  Government  Inspec- 
tion within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  pro- 
jected school : — 
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With  nearly  half  the  existing  accommodation 
unused,  the  urgency  for  new  schools  did  not 
seem  very  pressing ;  but  the  Board  had  di- 
vided London  into  blocks,  and  as  some  of 
these  schools  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
imaginary  line  which  separates  the  blocks, 
And  by  these  means  it  could  be  shown  there 
might  not  be  a  place  in  school  for  every 
chfld  that  could  by  any  possibility  be  found 
there,  this  unlikely  possibility  weighed  more 
than  the  ascertained  fact,  that  every  day 
there  was  unused  school  accommodation  for 
nearly  2000  children,  and  the  Select  Com- 
raitteef  permitted  a  site  to  be  purchased  for 


*  *  Bye-laws  Committee  Report/  p.  vlii. 
t  By  a  majority  of  1. 


500  additional  children  in  the  midst  of  the 
above  schools,  though  from  some  of  them  it 
could  not  be  distant  200  yards.  In  the  case 
of  the  site  of  another  school  which  was  ob- 
jected to  on  the  ground  of  its  not  being 
needed  by  the  people  in  the  block  in  which 
it  was  to  be  built,*  the  chairman  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Committee  stated  that  it  was  selected 
because  it  was  wanted  for  an  adjoining 
district,  and  not  by  that  within  which  it  was 
placed.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  understand 
how  these  opposite  reasons  were  regarded  as 
equally  convincing  by  the  Committee  before 
which  they  were  urged,  but  so  it  was. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with 
these  schools  that  it  is  important  to  observe. 
In  a  memorial  presented  by  the  managers  of 
St.  Peter's  schools,  Vauxhall,  to  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  against  opening  a  temporary 
school  in  the  district  just  spoken  of,  it  is 
st^tedf  that  the  room  hired  is  exactly  oppo- 
site St  Peter's  Schools,  and  that  the  lane 
that  divides  them  is  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  wide,  and  that  the  rent  to  be  paid  for 
the  hired  room  is  60/.  With  such  surplus 
accommodation  as  is  set  forth  in  the  above 
table,  it  seems  somewhat  reckless  to  open  a 
temporary  school  within  a  few  yards  of  one 
that  had  vacant  places  for  more  than  the  hired 
building  would  contain;  but  let  that  pass. 
One  of  the  witnesses  (a  member  of  the  School 
Board  interested  in  this  temporary  school) 
says: J  'The  greater  part  of  the  children 
who  attend  the  MiUer's-lane  School  come 
from  the  other  side  of  Vauxhall,  up  to  the 
Wandsworth-road  district;  we  have  not 
school  accommodation  there.'  The  distance 
at  which  the  Board  proposes  to  build  a 
school  for  these  children  is  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  from  the  hired  room.  But  though 
we  are  thus  told  that  the  children  gathered 
into  this  school  are  from  so  gre^t  a  distance, 
and  that  a  school  hereafter  is  to  be  provided 
for  them  nearer  their  own  homes,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  School  Board  says  in  his  evi- 
dence, *  There  is  an  excess  of  provbion  for 
boys  in  the  division  spoken  of  in  the  last 
paragraph,  and  I  say  the  only  reason  for 
having  a  boys'  school  there  is,  that  we  had 
collected  the  children  together,  and  thought 
it  undesirable  that  they  should  be  scatter- 
ed.§'  The  children  are  collected  from  a 
distance,  are  to  have  a  school  built  close  to 
them,  into  which  it  is  supposed  they  will  be 
gathered,  but  because  they  were  first  sent  to 
a  school  in  another  parish  where  there  is  a 
surplus  supply  of  boys'  schools,  therefore 
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a  new  one  is  to  be  built  in  it,  though  one  is 
not  wanted.  The  course  proposed  nas  been 
approved  by  the  Education  Department ;  it 
would  be  interesting  to  see  it  justified  on 
the  principle  of  equal  dealing  with  existing 
schools  enunciated  by  Mr.  Forster. 

Thfs  is,  more  or  less,  a  sample  case.  As 
we  look  over  the  returns  we  note  a  new 
school  in  Tower  Street,  St  Giles's,  with  five 
schools  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  having 
accommodation  for  2967  children,  and  an 
average  attendance  last  year  of  1842 ; 
another  in  St.  John's  Lane,  Clerkenwell, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  eight  de- 
nominational and  one  Board  schools  having 
accommodation  for  6077  children,  and  an 
average  attendance  last  year  of  2799 ;  another 
in  New  North  Street,  Shoreditch,  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  six  voluntary  schools 
having  accommodation  for  3368  children, 
and  an  average  attendance  last  year  of  1 753 ; 
another  in  Old  Castle  Street,  Whitechapel, 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  six  denomina- 
tional schools  having  accommodation  for 
4979  children,  and  an  average  attendance 
last  year  of  2669 ;  another  in  Angler's 
Gardens,  Islington,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  six  denominational  schools  having 
accommodation  for  2407  children,  and  an 
average  attendance  last  year  of  1528,  And 
so  we  might  go  on,  with  very  few  cases  quite 
so  bad  as  those  we  have  enumerated,  but 
with  many  approaching  more  or  less  nearly 
to  them. 

It  may  help  us  to  judge  what  need  there 
can  be  for  such  a  multiplication  of  schools, 
if  we  examine  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Prussia,  which  we  may  perhaps  assume 
to  be  the  country  in  Europe  in  which 
popular  education  is  most  widely  extended. 
*  The  population  of  Berlin  at  the  last  census, 
December,  1858,  exclusive  of  military  and 
students,  was  463,645,  of  whom  15,000  were 
Jews.  The  total  number  of  schools  of  every 
kind  is  at  present  (April,  1869)  200;  the 
total  number  of  children  attending  these 
schools  54,894.'*  The  population  of  Lon- 
don at  the  last  census  was  3,265,065  ;  if  the 
children  attended  school  at  the  same  rate  as 
they  did  in  Berlin,  there  ought  to  be  in 
school  386,572  children  of  every  kind. 
The  School  Board  tells  us  that  there  are 
97,307  under  education  at  superior  schools.f 
For  London  therefore  to  have  as  many 
children  in  primary  schools  as  there  would 
be  at  Berlin,  we  ought  to  find  289,268 
scholars  in  our  schools ;  wo  have  actually  in 
attendance  according  to  the  School  Board 


♦  '  Report  of  Education  Committee  of  1861/ 
iv.  190. 
t  •  Report;  1872,  p.  7. 


223,970  with  accommodation  in  schod  for 
318,602  ;  but  to  equal  Berlin  will  not  satiify 
our  educational  theorists,  they  are  providing 
for  450,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  schools  does  not 
materially  differ  whether  they  are  full  or 
empty,  but  their  income  not  less  than  their 
usefulness  is  crippled  when  they  are  stripped 
of  their  scholars.  To  multiply  schools  that 
are  not  wanted  must  diminish  the  attendaace 
at  existing  schools,  and  so  increase  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  supporting  them.  This  is  being 
done,  or  attempted.  Schools  to  supply  the 
educational  wants  of  the  people  no  one  can 
fairly  object  to,  but  schools  to  found  a  sys- 
tem of  instruction  approved  by  a  portion  of 
the  community,  on  the  ruins  of  a  system 
upheld  by  another  portion,  must  encounter 
the  strongest  opposition.  The  result  of 
compulsion  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
consideration  of  whether  this  is  being  done, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  upon  its  succe*, 
and  upon  it  alone,  depends  the  possibility  of 
justifying  what  has  been  done.  The  number 
of  children  at  school  is  steadily  increaang, 
as  it  has  been  doing  for  years  past ;  but  the 
efforts  to  make  that  increase  vastly  more 
rapid  have  as  yet  accomplished  little,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  such  will 
continue  to  be  the  case.  VVe  therefore  fear 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  schools  in 
course  of  erection  must  be  themselves  useless 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  or  render  useless 
other  schools  which  are  now  fulfilling  their 
task  with  efficiency  and  advantage  to  the 
community. 

We  must  therefore  look  boldly  in  the 
face  the  issue  that  is  raised  by  some  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  part  of  School 
Boards  which  we  have  described.  The 
question  is  not  whether  we  will  have  Board 
Schools  and  compulsory  bye-laws  to  snj^c- 
ment  the  existing  system,  but  whether  we 
will  permit  the  schools,  which  religious  zeal 
has  founded,  to  be  swept  away.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  of  grave  principle.  It  ani&cts 
property,  as  weH  as  religious  liberty.  When- 
ever the  people  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  they  have  declared  in  favour  of 
the  preservation  of  existing  schools,  and  of 
their  religious  character.  But  by  uBweaiy- 
ing  agitation  and  skilful  administration  there 
is  danger  that  a  comparatively  small  mino- 
rity will  overbear  the  will  of  the  majority. 
The  Cowper  Temple  clause  goes  far  to  make 
Boftrd  Schools  secular  in  all  but  the  naroci 
whilst  rival  schools  supported  by  rates  may 
in  time  close  those  maintained  from  volon- 
tury  sources  as  effectually  as  direct  legisla- 
tion. This  is  no  narrow  party  stru^le,  as 
some  venture  to  aflfirm,  and  which  others 
are  so  foolish  as  to  believe.     It  turns  upon 
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a  principle  which  must  materially  affect  the 
social  as  >^ell  as  the  religious  life  of 
the  country.  Hitherto  we  have  trusted 
lately  to  influences  which  we  may  call 
moral,  for  tlie  elevation  and  improvement  of 
the  people,  and  entirely  so  for  the  promo- 
tion of  popular  education.  Clergymen, 
persons  of  superior  station,  those  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  have  sought  to 
persuade  parents  of  the  working-classes, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  send  their  children 
to  school.  They  have  been  largely  influenced 
in  this  by  the  feeling  that  at  school  the  chil- 
dren woiild  best  learn  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  King ;  that  they  would  receive  there  a 
better  moral  training  than  they  would  gain 
elsewhere.  The  children's  future  welfare  in 
this  world,  their  better  preparation  for  fight- 
ing the  battle  of  life,  was  thought  of,  but  it 
was  not  the  first  or  leading  motive.  It  is 
obvious  that  such  motives  will  have  no  part 
in  promoting  the  new  system.  Board 
Schools  will  depend  upon  very  different  in- 
fluences. The  loving  persuasive  agency 
that  grouped  itself  round  the  denomina- 
tional schools  will  be-  unknown  to  them. 
Their  administration  will  differ,  as  does  that 
of  charity  when  dispensed  by  the  benevo- 
lent, and  when  doled  out  at  a  Union  work- 
house. The  Act  by  which  they  are  called 
into  existence  ostentatiously  declares  that 
their  primary  object  is  to  give  secular  in- 
struction. Keligious  teaching  is  never 
named  but  once  (Clause  76)  in  the  Act,  ex- 
cept for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  under 
bonds,  or  at  a  disadvantage.  Rigorous  pre- 
cautions are  introduced  against  teaching 
definite  religious  truth  in  the  way  in  which 
it  is  ordinarily  taught;  whilst  there  is  a 
complete  omission  of  all  safeguards  against 
schools  brought  into  existence  under  the 
Act  becoming  purely  secular,  or  positively 
infidel  The  policeman  and  the  magistrate 
are  to  supply  the  greatest  portion  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  schools  are  to  be  filled 
with  children;  and  if  the  statements*  of 
the  visitors  of  the  London  School  Board  are 
at  all  accurate,  we  have  already  evidence 
that  under  a  system  of  paternal  government 
people  soon  cease  to  be  guided  by  a  sense  of 
personal  responsibility,  and  are  content  to 
act  like  children,  doing  only  what  the  State 
in  loco  parentis  compels  them  to  do.  Fur- 
ther it  may  be  shown  that  the  objects  and 
appliances  on  which  Board  Schools  depend 
are  material,   they  express  feelings  not  un- 

*  The  Increased  averapre  attendance  in  the 
quarter  ending  June  27, 1873,  is  said  ('  Report  of 
Bye-laws  Committee/  p.  8)  to  have  been  21,828 ; 
whicli  was  secured  by  the  issue  of  21,895  notices 
A,  6049  notices  B,  and  1023  summonses.  (Ibid. 
p.  5.) 


commonly  entertained  that  those  who  have 
money  may  get  whatever  they  wish,  and 
that  people  will  only  do  what  they  ought 
when  they  are  compelled.  They  suggest 
that  many  feel  about  education  what  was 
said  about  the  capture  of  Sebastopol :  '  Give 
Messrs.  Peto  and  Betts  a  contract  to  get 
possession  of  it,  and  pay  them  a  good  round 
sura,  and  you  will  soon  make  it  your  own.' 
The  governing  principle  of  the  Act  of  1 870 
is  to  pay  plenty  of  money  in  providing  the 
machinery  for  educating  the  children  of  the 
land,  and  in  making  them  attend  school, 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  and  then  it  is 
assumed  that  the  work  must  be  done. 
There  are,  however,  influences  at  work — 
social,  moral,  religious — which  such  a  sys- 
tem ignores,  but  which  we  beUeve  to  be  as 
essential  for  educational  success  as  courage 
and  military  skill  were  in  the  Crimea. 
Prussia  is  not  pre-eminently  a  religious 
country,  and  recent  experience  has  shown  us 
that  the  civil  power  there  is  not  very  tender 
of  the  feelings  of  the  Clergy  when  it  has  a 
point  to  gain  on  which  it  is  resolved.  But 
in  order  to  secure  the  universal  spread  of 
primary  education  the  State  Las  ever  sought 
the  co-operation  of  the  Church.  As  illus- 
trating the  advantage  derived  from  such  co- 
operation in  securing  the  education  of  aU, 
we  find  it  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Bev. 
M.  Pattison,  on  the  state  of  elementary 
education  in  Germany — 

*  There  is,  indeed,  one  point  where  the  pastor 
can  do  more  than  any  other  authority  finds 
itself  able  to  do — that  of  school  attendance. 
The  moral  influence  of  the  clergyman  reaches 
here  what  the  law  cannot  reach.  Again,  the 
perpetual  intrusiveness  of  the  central  govern- 
ment is  apt  to  produce,  in  country  communes, 
an  opposite  feeling  to  that  just  described — tliat 
is,  one  of  indifference  to,  or  alienation  from,  the 
school  as  a  Government  institution,  an  indiffe- 
rence which  can  best  be  combated  by  the  zeal 
of  the  clergyman.** 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  only  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  the  various  religious  bodies 
of  the  country  and  the  Government  that 
elementary  education  can  be  imparted  to  all 
who  need  it.  An  educational  machinery 
created  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  Church  can 
never  command  general  approval  or  support. 
It  will  array  against  itself  influences  that 
must  make  its  general  success  impossible. 
Recent  elections  have  shown  that  the  policy 
of  the  league  is  not  popular  even  with  Liberal 
constituencies.  To  make  education  uni- 
versal, therefore,  we  must  be  fair  to  all  par- 
ties. Churchmen  who  have  done  so  much 
for  education  are  not  likely  to  stand  passively 
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by  to  see  their  work  destroyed.  They  have 
no  Tvish  for  the  slightest  favour  from  the 
State.  They  ask  for  jastice ;  that  what  has 
been  guaranteed  to  them  in  the  past  shall 
not  be  stripped  from  them  in  the  future. 
By  all  means  let  Nonconformists  be  encour- 
aged to  do  what  they  can  to  supply  instruc- 
tion to  those  for  whom  they  are  responsible ; 
let  them  have  every  advantage  which  has 
ever  been  accorded  by  the  State  to  the 
Church  in  this  matter.  But  let  them  under- 
stand that  it  is  constructive,  not  destructive, 
efforts  that  wiU  be  permanently  popular. 
There  must  be  no  paltering  with  permissions 
to  Nonconformist  Boards  to  build  schools 
with  the  ratepayers'  money  to  destroy  exist- 
ing schools ;  there  is  sure  to  be  a  cry  against 
an  education  rate,  and  it  is  only  by  propor- 
tioning the  supply  of  schools  to  the  number 
of  children  who  can  be  made  to  •attend  them 
that  we  can  expect  the  ratepayers  to  continue 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  instruction  of  the 
poor.  The  erection  of  schools  that  can  on^y 
be  useful  when  they  have  closed  rival  schools 
which  they  were  created  to  destroy,  will 
never  be  approved  by  those  who  have  to  pay 
for  the  experiment  The  first  struggle  has 
not  been  directly  about  a  religious  question, 
but  about  the  extent  to  which  the  new  sys- 
tem shaU  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  old 
one.  If  it  had  been  more  msidious  in  its 
operations,  it  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  be  successful.  No  objections  would  have 
been  listened  to  if  only  admitted  deficiencies 
had  been  supplied,  and  if  successful  in  sup- 
plying them,  and  in  increasing  the  attendance 
of  children  by  compulsion,  it  might  gradually 
have  covered  the  country  with  its  own 
schools.  But  this  aggressive  party  has  been 
too  hasty  in  snatching  at  all  that  it  wishes  to 
obtain.  It  has  either  over-estimated  its 
strength  in  the  present,  or  it  possesses  so 
little  faith  in  the  future  that  it  has  sought  to 
take  by  a  coup  de  main  what  could  only 
have  been  won  by  long  and  patient  siege. 
And  when  the  League  party  admits,  as  at 
Nottingham,  that  it  aims  at  swallowing  up 
existing  schools,  or  when,  as  in  London, 
schools  are  multiplied  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  a  strong 
reactionary  spirit  is  evoked  that  must  practi- 
cally postpone  its  prospects  of  success  for 
an  indefinite  period.  We  have  seen  this  re- 
sult at  Nottingham  :  we  shall  be  surprised  if 
next  November  does  not  witness  a  somewhat 
similar  appreciation  by  their  constituents  of 
the  labours  of  the  London  School  Board. 
The  pressure  of  local  taxation  is  severe,  and 
perhaps  few  ratepayers  are  so  enthusiastic  in 
the  cause  of  the  education  imparted  by  the 
School  Boards  as  to  agree  with  the  member 
of  the  London  School  Board  who  said,  *  We 


can  only  go  to  3<f.  in  the  pound,  and  I  con- 
siner  that  insignificant  for  such  a  great  work 
as  this :  even  if  we  go  to  the  full  extent  of 
that,  I  consider  it  excessively  insignificant 
for  so  great  a  work.'*  There  are  people 
who  think  the  work  has  been  better  done  in 
every  way,  without  costing  the  ratepayers  a 
farthing,  than  that  which  is  now  performed 
by  the  School  Boards.  And  we  feel  assured 
that  no  body  of  men  will  have  done  more 
to  make  that  feeling  general  than  the  Loudou 
School  Board  which  was  elected  in  Novem- 
ber 1870. 


Abt.  IV. — Holland  House,  By  Princess 
Marie  Liechtenstein.  In  2  vols.  London. 
1873. 

As  Henry  Bulwer  (Lord  Dalling)  was  leav- 
ing Holland  House  one  evening  with  a  friend, 
after  pausing  at  point  after  point  till  they 
reached  the  corridor,  he  said :  '  I  have  seen 
most  of  the  palaces  and  palatial  residences  of 
Europe,  and  if  I  were  told  to  choose  one  to 
live  in  for  the  remainder  of  my  life,  I  shoald 
choose  this.'    His  companion  quietly  added : 

*  And  I  said  to  myself  if  there's  peace  in  the 

world, 
A  heart  that  is  humble  might  hope  for  it  here.' 

All  things  considered,  it  is  certainly  the 
pearl  of  metropolitan  or  suburban  houses. 
Take  Northumberland  House,  Devonshire 
House,  Chesterfield  House,Cambridge  House, 
Lansdowne  House,  Stafford  House :  extend 
the  area  so  as  to  comprise  Sion  House,  Straw- 
berry Hill,  and  Hatfield.  W^here  have  yon 
such  a  continuous  stream  of  historical, 
literary  and  political  associations,  reaching 
nearly  three  centuries  back  ?  Which  of  them 
calls  up  so  many  striking  scenes,  characters 
and  incidents,  or  can  be  re-peopled  by  no 
extraordinary  effort  of  memory  or  imagina- 
tion with  so  many  brilliant  groups  of  states- 
men, orators,  poets,  artists,  beauties,  wits — 
with  the  notabilities  of  both  hem'ispberes 
during  six  or  seven  generations,  including 
(not,  we  hope,  terminating  with)  our  own? 

Then  for  what  Henry  Bulwer  was  thinking 
of  at  the  moment,  for  what  more  peculiaiiy 
addresses  itself  to  the  sense  of  material  en- 
joyment and  the  eye,  for  the  combination  of 
comfort  with  space,  splendour,  luxury  and 
refinement  in  the  interior  arrangements, 
Holland  House  stands  equally  unmatchei 
There  is  a  real  charm,  an  irresistible  attrac- 


*  *  Minutes  of  Evidence  before  Select  Ckmi- 
mittee/  p.  126. 
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tion,  in  the  proportions,  harmony  of  colonr- 
iDg,  and  disposition  of  the  rooms — in  the 
exquisite  tone  and  keeping  of  the  pictures, 
busts,  decorations,  hangings,  china,  the 
Elizabethan  staircase  of  dark  oak,  and  the 
quaintly  constructed  hall.  The  late  Lord  de 
Mauley  asked  one  of  a  party  of  excur- 
sionists whom  he  met  in  a  gallery  at  Chats- 
worth,  to  tell  him  where  he  was,  as,  after  a 
week's  stay  in  the  house,  he  had  lost  his  way. 
This  could  hardly  happen  at  Holland  House ; 
although  it  is  large  enough  to  have  a  winter 
and  summer  set  of  sitting-rooms  and  (with- 
out counting  the  library)  ten  or  eleven  recep- 
tion-rooms open  to  the  guests. 

Considering  the  variety  of  almost  indis- 
pensable qualifications,  it  required  no  com- 
mon courage  and  self-reliance  in  a  young  wo- 
man settled  abroad  to  undertake  the  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  such  a  subject  in  all 
its  aspects.  But  Princess  Marie  Liechtenstein 
had  gifts  and  opportunities  which,  used  as 
she  was  capable  of  using  them,  went  far  to- 
wards counterbalancing  her  disadvantages. 
Qnicb-witted  and  highly  educated,  observant, 
sympathising,  appreciating,  she  had  been 
cradled  in  Holland  House,  nurtured  in  its 
traditions,  and  imbued  from  infancy  with 
the  genius  of  the  place.  ^  Je  ne  svis  pas  la 
rose  J  mats  fai  vecu  prh  (Telle  J'  Although 
she  had  seen  only  a  surviving  relic  or  two  of 
its  celebrities,  her  impressions  from  con- 
stantly hearing  about  the  rest  of  them, 
were  vivid  and  lifelike :  she  had  a  speaking 
acquaintance  with  their  portraits :  her  know- 
ledge, if  secondhand  or  hearsay,  came  from 
the  best  sources :  the  family  archives  were 
open  to  her ;  and  she  must  be  supposed  to 
have  laid  under  contribution  all  the  best  in- 
formed friends  and  connections  of  the  house. 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  asked 
by  a  Frenchwoman  what  he  had  done  that 
people  should  think  him  so  superior,  *•  I  was 
obliged,'  he  says,  *  as  usual  to  refer  to  my 
projects.'  Among  these  was  a  history  of 
EoUand  House,  as  well  as  a  complete  His- 
tory of  England.  The  notes  made  for  the 
more  ambitious  project  were  turned  to  good 
account  by  Lord  Macaulay :  those  on  Hol- 
land House  have  been  equally  well  employed 
by  the  Princess. 

This  accomplished  lady  has  a  cultivated 
taste  for  the  fine  arts,  along  with  a  keen 
sense  of  natural  beauty;  and  she  writes 
about  objects  of  virtii  with  the  ease  and 
confidence  of  a  connoisseur.  Her  industry 
and  discriminating  research  are  shown  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  scattered  facts 
and  notices  she  has  brought  together  from 
eve^  quarter ;  and  although  the  amount  of 
ori^nal  matter  is  less  than  may  have  been 
anticipated  and  some  of  the  moral  reflec- 


tions and  sentimental  touches  might  have 
been  spared,  she  has  produced  a  curious  and 
valuable  work ;  enabling  us  to  do  for  almost 
every  room  in  the  mansion  what  the  brilliant 
essayist  has  done  for  the  gallery — make 
them  the  scenes  of  a  succession  of  tableaux 
vivantSj  in  which  words  reproduce  character 
and  expression  as  vividly  as  the  pencil  or 
the  brush.  It  is  a  work  which  will  lie  long 
on  the  drawing-table  before  it  is  promoted 
to  the  library,  for  the  illustrations  are  nu- 
merous and  choice.  They  consist  of  ^yq 
steel  engravings  of  portraits,  and  between 
sixty  and  seventy  woodcuts.  Tlie  quarto 
edition  also  contains  forty  Heliotype  illus- 
trations,  which  are  really  beautiful  specimens 
of  the  art. 

The  diflSculty  of  writing  a  book,  or  even 
an  essay,  on  an  historic  site,  rises  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  eminence  of  the  celebrities 
that  have  flung  a  halo  round  the  spot 
What  is  best  worth  telling  is  familiarly 
known  already  :  if  we  venture  on  the  slight- 
est digression,  the  chances  are  that  we  find 
ourselves  on  the  beaten  track  of  biography ; 
and  the  utmost  we  can  hope  is,  that  some 
traits  or  incidents  may  acquire  an  air  of 
novelty  by  being,  so  to  speak,  localised. 
The  safest  course,  therefore,  is  to  keep  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  the  subject,  and  place 
the  minor  notabilities,  the  ^  associate  forms ' 
that  have  hither  rested  in  comparative 
obscurity,  in  broad  relief. 

Despite  of  Pope's  warning,  when  ladies 
get  hold  of  a  little  learning,  they  experi- 
ence no  sense  of  danger.  Tliey  are  apt  to 
think  it  new  to  others  because  it  is  new  to 
them.  In  the  course  of  her  introductory 
account  of  Kensington,  the  Princess  dis- 
courses trippingly  about  Domesday  Book, 
Saxon  derivations,  allodial  proprietors,  hides 
and  virgatesof  land,  and  the  pedigree  of  the 
De  Veres;  who  held  the  manor  till  1626, 
when  it  passed  through  co-heiresses  into  the 
families  of  Neville,  Wingfield,  and  Com- 
wallis.  In  1610,  we  find  it  the  property  of 
Sir  Walter  Cope,  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  James  I.,  who  (in  1607),  before 
acquiring  the  manor,  had  built  the  centre 
and  turrets  of  what  was  then  Cope  Castle. 

*  As  for  the  ancient  Manor  House,  even  its 
site  is  unknown ;  and  Sir  Walter  Cope  not 
mentioning  such  a  habitation  in  his  will,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  destroyed  before  the 
present  house  was  built;  In  the  building  of 
which,  indeed,  some  of  its  materials  were  per- 
haps used. 

*'  The  first  stone  is  often  lost  sight  of  beneath 
what  follows ;  so  the  name  of  Cope  is  super- 
seded by  that  of  Holland,  and  Cope  Castle  by 
Holland  House.  But  it  may  be  now  time  to 
say  with  Vidocq :  Trouvez-moi  la  /emms.  We 
find  her  in  Sir  Walter  Cope's  daughter  an^ 
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heiress,  Isabel,  who  married  Sir  Henry  Rich, 
created  in  1622  Baron  Kensington,  sent  to  Spain 
by  James  I.  to  assist  in  negotiating  a  marriage 
between  Prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta,  and 
made  Earl  of  Holland  in  1624.  He  it  was  who 
added  to  the  building  its  wings  and  arcades ; 
and,  more  than  this,  he  employed  the  best 
artists  of  the  time  in  decorating  the  interior.' 

This  Earl  of  IloUand,  described  by  Claren- 
don as  'a  very  handsome  man  of  a  lovely 
and  winning  presence,  and  gentle  conversa- 
tion,' played  a  busy  and  conspicuous  rather 
than  a  distinguished  part  during  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Great  Rebellion.  lie  stood  so  high  in 
favour  with  the  Court,  especially  with  Queen 
Henrietta,  whose  marriage  he  had  negotiated, 
that  he  was  named  General  of  the  Horse  in 
the  array  raised  against  the  Scotch  Cove- 
nanters in  1639.  His  retreat  from  Dunse 
having  met  with  disapproval,  he  published, 
in  1643,  *  A  Declaration  made  to  the  King- 
dom,' which  has  been  called  a  bad  apology 
for  bad  conduct;  and  in  1647,  he  fully 
justified  the  worst  suspicions  entertained  of 
his  disloyalty,  by  lending  Holland  House  for 
a  meeting  between  Fairfax  and  sundry  dis- 
affected Members  of  Parliament. 

*  "  Perfect  Diurnal,''  Friday,  Augtist  6.— 
This  morning  the  members  of  Parliament  which 
were  driven  away  by  tumults  from  Westminster 
met  the  Gencrall  at  the  Earle  of  Hollands  house 
at  Kensington,  and  subscribed  the  Declaration 
of  the  Army,  and  a  further  Declaration  of  their 
approving  and  joyning  with  the  Army  in  their 
last  proceedings,  makmg  null  all  acts  passed  by 
the  Members  at  Westminster  since  July  the  26 
last  Afterwards  his  Excellency  with  the 
Lords,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
with  the  Members  of  the  said  house,  and  many 
ofher  Gentry,  marched  towards  Westminster, 
a  Guard  of  souldiers  3  deep  standing  from  that 
place  to  the  Forts ;  .- .  .' 

The  year  following,  having  rejoined  the 
royalists,  he  was  taken  in  arms  for  the  king 
at  St.  Neots,  imprisoned  in  Warwick  Cas- 
tle, and  condemned  to  death  by  a  high 
court  of  justice  improvised  for  the  trial  of 
himself  and  others  similarly  situated.  He 
was  beheaded  in  Palace  Yard  on  the  9th 
Mcirch,  1648-9,  meeting  death  with  a  firm- 
ness which  had  been  wanting  in  the  leading 
passages  of  his  life.  Warburton  (in  a  note 
on  Clarendon's  *  History')  says  that  he  lived 
like  a  knave  and  died  like  a  fool.  He  ap- 
peared on  the  scaffold  dressed  in  a  white 
satin  waistcoat  and  a  white  satin  cap  with 
silver  lace.  After  *  some  divine  conference ' 
with  a  clergyman  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  an  affectionate  leave-taking  with 
a  friend,  he  turned  to  the  executioner  and 
said,  *Hcre  my  friend,  let  my  Cloaths  and 
my  body  alone,  there  is  ten  pounds  for  thee. 


that  is  better  than  ray  cloaths,  I  am  sure  of 
it.  And  when  you  take  up  my  hea*!,  do 
not  take  oft'  my  cap.' 

*  Then  going  to  the  front  of  the  Scaffold, 
he  said  to  the  People,  God  bless  you  all,  God 
give  all  happiness,  to  this  Kingdom,  to  thi4 
People,  to  tills  Nation,  Then  laying  himself 
down,  he  seemed  to  pray  with  much  affection 
for  a  short  space,  and  then  lifting  up  his 
head  (seeing  the  Executioner  by  him)  he  said, 
stay  while  Igive  the  signe  and  presently  after 
stretching  out  his  hand,  and  saying,  now. 
now ;  just  as  the  words  were  coming  out  of 
his  mouth,  the  Executioner  at  one  blow 
severed  his  head  from  his  body.' 

*  Such,'  adds  the  Princess,  *  was  the  eod 
of  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  who 
owed  Holland  House  to  his  wife,  and  to 
whom  Holland  House  owes  its  name.  The 
portrait  we  give  of  him  ...  is  from  an  old 
print,  and  may  excite  more  interest  than  ad- 
miration.' She  says  that  he  received  all 
that  was  clever  and  fashionable  at  Holland 
House,  not  confining  himself  to  his  own 
countr}^men ;  and  Bassompierre,  who  cainc 
over  in  1626  about  some  Court  matter, 
thinks  it  worth  recording  that  he  dined  at 
the  Earl  of  Holland's—*  d  Stintinton: 

It  is  surmised,  rather  than  stated,  that 
the  next  inhabitant  of  the  house  was  Fair- 
fax :  that  Lambert  fixed  his  head-quarters 
there  in  July  1649;  and  that  Cromwell  and 
Ireton  held  conferences  on  State  affairs  in  a 
field  forming  part  of  the  property;  choos- 
ing (on  account  of  Ireton's  deafness)  a  spot 
where  there  was  no  danger  of  their  being 
overheard.  "  Eventually,  however,  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Holland  was  allowed 
to  live  once  more  in  her  own  home ;  and  if 
devotion  to  a  late  husband  can  he  proved  by 
op]X)sition  to  his  enemies,  Lady  Holland  was 
a  devoted  widow,  for  she  encouraged  acting 
in  Holland  House  when  theatres  were  shut 
by  the  Puritans."  This  was  a  somewhat 
anomalous  mode  of  showing  conjugal  dcYO- 
tion  to  a  dear  deceased,  ana  it  would  seem 
that  the  widowed  Countess  simply  fell  in 
with  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  metropolis,  of  lending  Uieir  houses  to 
the  players,  who,  without  such  connivance, 
must  have  starved.  Her  son,  the  second 
Earl  of  Holland,  who  became,  by  succxjssion 
to  a  cousin,  fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  in  16V3, 
made  Holland  House  his  principal  residence. 
His  son  and  successor,  Edward,  married 
Chariotte,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Middle- 
ton,  of  Chirk  Castle,  and  she  was  the  Count- 
ess of  Warwick  who  married  Addison  in 
1716.  The  event  was  thus  announced  in 
the  'Political  State  of  Great  Britain'  for 

thatvcar: —  C^  r\r\n]f 
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'  About  the  beginning  of  August,  Joseph 
Addison,  Esq  ;  famous  for  many  excellent 
Works,  both  in  Verse  and  Prose,  was  mar- 
ried to  the  liipht  Horourable  Ct  arlotte,  Count- 
ess of  Warwick,  Refict  of  Edward  late  Earl 
of  Warwick,  who  died  in  1701,  and  Mother 
to  the  present  Earl,  a  Minor.' 

The  marriage  is  thus  mentioned  by  John- 
son : — 

'  This  year(1716)  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited 
by  a  very  long  and  anxious  courtship,  per- 
haps with  behaviour  not  very  unlike  that  of 
Sir  Roger  to  his  disdainful  widow ;  and  who, 
I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself  often  by  playing 
with  his  passion.  .  .  .  His  advances  at  first 
were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder  as 
his  reputation  and  influence  increased  ;  till 
at  last  the  lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him, 
on  terms  much  like  those  on  which  a  Turk- 
ish princess  is  espoused,  to  whom  the  Sultan 
is  reported  to  pronounce,  "  Daughter,  I  give 
thee  this  man  for  thy  slave."  The  marriage, 
if  uncontradicted  report  can  be  accredited, 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness.  It 
neither  found  nor  made  them  equal.  She 
always  remembered  her  own  rank,  and 
thought  herself  entitled  to  treat  with  very 
little  ceremony  the  tutor  of  her  son.' 

That  his  advances  were  *  certainly  timo- 
rous '  is  mere  matter  of  inference.  So  lit- 
tle is  known  of  the  courtship  and  the  prior 
relative  position  of  the  couple,  that  it  is  a 
disputed  point  whether  Addison  had  been 
the  young  EarFs  tutor.  Johnson's  sole  au- 
thority was  Spence's  Anecdotes.  Two  letters 
from  Addison  to  Lord  Warwick  in  1708 
prove  that  he  was  not  his  domestic  tutor. 
These  are  dated  from  Sandy  End,  a  hamlet 
of  Fulham.  Macaulay,  referring  to  the 
marriage,  says  that  Addison  had  for  some 
years  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling, 
once  the  abode  of  Nell  Gwynn;  and  that  he 
and  the  Countess,  being  country  neighbours, 
became  intimate  friends.  The  son  of  a  dig- 
nified clergyman,  and  at  the  height  of  lit- 
erary celebrity,' he  was  guilty  of  no  extVa- 
ordinaiy  presumption  in  aspiring  to  her 
hand.  He  was  made  Secretary  of  Stale  in 
1717,  and  the  traditions  do  not  bear  out  the 
theory  that  he  quietly  accepted  the  humble 
part  assigned  him  by  the  lexicographer. 
He  is  reported  to  have  asserted  his  indepen- 
dence to  the  extent  of  joining  the  little  sen- 
ate to  which  he  gave  laws  at  Button's  or  of 
taking  his  ease  at  a  neighbouring  house  of 
entertainment  without  her  leave,  and  to 
have  driven  her,  in  her  jealous  or  irritable 
moods,  to  the  humiliating  expedient  of 
watching  or  keeping  guard  over  him.  The 
common  belief  that  they  did  not  live  a  very 
comfortable  life  is  conveyed  by  the  quaint 
remark,   that  their    house,   though    large, 


could  not  contain  a  single  guest — Peace. 
But  he  left  her  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  *  a 
proof,'  (remarks  Mackintosh)  *  either  that 
they  lived  on  friendly  terms,  or  that  he  was 
too  generous  to  remember  their  differences.' 
lie  also  confided  his  daughter  to  her  aficc- 
tionate  care  by  his  will. 

He  breathed  his  last  in  what  is  now  the 
Dining  Room.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
parting  interview  with  Gay,  when,  having 
sent  for  him,  he  implored  his  forgiveness — 
Gay  never  knew  for  what — and  of  the  still 
more  memorable  one  with  the  young  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  summoned  to  his  bed- 
side to  'see  how  a  Christian  could  die.' 
Walpole  cynically  remarks,  'Unluckily  he 
died  of  brandy  I '  His  complaints  were 
asthma  and  dropsy  ;  and  he  no  more  died 
of  brandy  than  Pitt  died  of  port,  although 
his  constitution  equally  required  stimulants. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  a  bottle  of  wine  was 
placed  at  each  end  of  the  gallery  or  dining- 
room  when  he  paced  up  and  down  in  the 
act  of  composition  or  meditation.  The 
Princess  says,  a  bottle  of  port  at  one  end 
and  a  bottle  of  sherry  at  the  other ;  in  which 
case  he  might  have  been  acting  on  the  same 
principle  as  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  who,  on 
being  asked,  *  Have  you  finished  all  that  port 
(three  bottles)  without  assistance  ? '  made 
answer,  *  Not  quite :  I^had  the  assistance  of  a 
bottle  of  Madeira.' 

Speaking  of  Addison's  connexion  with 
Holland  House,  Macaulay  says, '  His  portrait 
still  hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing ; 
the  complexion  is  remarkably  fair;  but  m 
the  expression  we  trace  rather  the  gentleness 
of  his  disposition  than  the  force  and  keen- 
ness of  his  intellect.'  This  was  written  in 
1843.  In  1858  there  appeared  a  pamphlet 
raising  a  strong  presumption  that  it  is  not  a 
portrait  of  Addison.* 

The  young  Earl  of  Warwick  died  in  1721, 
and  the  estates  of  the  Rich  family  devolved 
on  his  cousin,  William  Edwardes,  raised  to 
the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Ken- 
sington in  1776.  Between  1721  and  1749 
Holland  House  was  occupied  by  a  succession 
of  distinguished  tenants: — Sir  John  Char- 
din,  the  Persian  traveller :  William  Penn : 
Shippen,  the  downright  Shippcn  of 
Pope;  and  Van  Dyck,  being  those  most 
known  to  fame.  Penn,  according  to  the 
Mackintosh  MS.,  writes  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence here  in  the  reign  of  James  II.,  *  he 

*  'Joseph  Addison  and  Sir  Ardrew  Fonn- 
tayne  ;  or,  the  Roraance  of  a  Portrait.'  Sinipkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co.  Macaulay  makes  no  allusion 
to  an  orifl^nal  portrait  painted  by  Kneller  in 
1716 ;  although  an  engraving  of  it  forms  the 
frontispiece  of  the  *  Life  of  Addison/  by  Lucy 
Aikin,  the  book  he  was  reviewing.        .^ 
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could  hardly  raake  his  way  down  the  front 
steps  of  the  house,  through  the  crowds  of 
suitors,  who  besought  him  to  use  his  good 
offices  with  the  King.'  It  was  during  thU 
affluence  of  visitors  and  inevitable  notoriety 
that  Macaulay  supposes  him  to  have  made  a 
secret  journey  into  Somersetshire  to  nego- 
tiate the  pardons  of  the  maids  of  Taunton  on 
behalf  of  the  maids  of  honour.  In  the  same 
MS.  it  is  set  down  that  Van  Dyck  resided 
two  years  at  Holland  House  and  painted  two 
fine  portraits  here.  Taking  nothing  upon 
trust,  the  Princess,  after  resorting  to  every 
available  source  of  information,  remarks : — 

*  Carpenter,  in  his  Life  of  Van  Dyck,  does 
not  mention  the  fact,  and  the  authorities  of  the 
British  Museum  made  energetic  but  fruitless 
researches.  Meagre  support  to  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh was  to  be  found  in  Smith's  Cataogru  rai- 
dorme,  to  the  effect  that  the  portrait  of  Henry 
Rich,  Earl  of  Holland,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  was  painted  at  Hol- 
land House,  about  the  year  1635  ;  and  we 
hoped  to  find  some  writing  on  the  canvas  itself. 
The  picture,  by  kind  permission,  was  taken 
down,  and  examined  carefully  by  the  Director 
of  the  National  Portrait -Gallery,  Mr.  Shai^. 
But  all  to  no  purpose.  No  writing  was  to  be 
found  either  on  back  or  front  We  may  as- 
sume, if  we  like,  that  Van  Dyck  was  received 
as  an  honoured  guest  at  Holland  House  while 
he  painted  the  portrait  Otherwise,  we  must 
leave  the  question  obscure  as  we  found  it.' 

Atterbury's  daughter,  Mrs.  Morice,  once 
inhabited  Holland  House,  in  which  a  room 
was  kept  for  the  prelate  and  his  library  was 
deposited  for  safe  custody.  Another  remi- 
niscence, dating  farther  back,  is  that  Wil- 
liam III.,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  England 
in  1689,  came  to  look  at  Holland  House,  with 
a  view  to  its  conversion  into  a  palace ;  and 
a  wide  field  of  speculation  is  laid  open  as  to 
whether  it  would  have  gained  or  lost  in  re- 
nown or  interest  bv  being  so  honoured.  Its 
connexion  with  the  Fox  family  began  in 
1749,  when  it  was  let  on  lease,  at  a  rent  of 
182/.  16«.  9rf.,  to  the  first  Lord  Holland, 
who  became  the  proprietor  in  1767. 

To  show  by  how  few  links  a  tradition 
might  be  handed  down  for  more  than  two 
hundi'cd  years.  Lord  Lansdowne  (the  third 
Marquis)  used  to  say  that  his  father  had  in- 
timately known  a  man  who  had  intimately 
known  one  who  had  witnessed  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.  This  was  Stephen  Fox,  the 
founder  of  the  family,  alleged  to  have  been 
one  of  the  royal  pages  in  1648.  But  Rich- 
ard, Lord  Holland  ^the  third),  does  not  con- 
firm the  story.  His  clear  and  succinct  ac- 
count of  his  ancestor  begins :  *  Sir  Stephen 
Fox,  mentioned  for  his  honesty  by  Claren- 
don and  for  his  riches  by  Grammont,  was 
the  founder  of  our  family,  and  seems,  not- 


withstanding some  little  venial  endeavours  of 
his  posterity  to  conceal  it,  to  have  been  of  a 
very  humble  stock.  He  was  bom  in  1627. 
He  owed  his  introduction  at  Court  to  Lord 
Percy,  his  favour  with  Charles  IL  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  and  his  general  success  in  the 
world  to  integrity,  diligence,  and  abilities  in 
business.'*  According  to  the  Princess,  *  he 
is  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  children's 
choir  in  Salisbury  Cathedral' 

There  is  a  French  story,  entitled  *  L'Art 
de  Plaire,'  in  which  the  hero  wins  all  hearts, 
unites  all  voices,  and  succeeds  in  every  un- 
dertaking by  dint  of  a  nameless  fascination, 
without  birth,  fortune  or  even  what  are  com- 
monly understood  by  personal-  advantages. 
This  might  pass  for  a  description  of  Stephen 
Fox: 

*  He  was  endowed,  ev«n  in  his  youthful  days, 
with  a  certain  amount  of  that  inexplicable 
power  called  charm,  which  attracted  the  notice, 
and  thus  gained  him  the  protection,  of  Bishop 
Duppa.  His  next  patron  was  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland's  brother,  Henry,  Lord  Percy, 
who  entertained  him  in  Paris  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  Lord  Percy  was  at  that  time 
Chamberlain  of  Charles s  household;  and 
thr6ugh  him  Stephen  became  known  to  the 
exiled  king,  after  whom  he  named  one  of  his 
sons,  and  in  whose  service  he  discharged  vari- 
ous financial  and  confidential  commissions.' 

By  good  luck,  or  most  probably  through 
superior  energy  in  procuring  intelligence,  he 
was  the  first  to  announce  the  death  of  Crom- 
well to  Charles  the  Second : — 

*.  .  .  Mr.  Fox  received  the  news  of  that 
Monster's  Death,  six  Hours  before  any  Ex- 
press reach'd  Brussels;  and  while  the  King 
was  playing  at  Tennis  with  the  Archduke  Zeth 
paid,  Don  John,  and  other  Spanish  Grandees, 
he  very  dutifully  accosted  his  Majesty,  upon 
the  Knee,  with  the  grateful  Message ;  and  heg^d 
leave  to  call  him  really  King  of  Great  Britain, 
&c.,  since  h^  that  had  cans'* d  him  to  he  only  Ti- 
tularly  so,  \cas  no  longer  to  he  numbered  among 
the  Living;  which  so  ingratiated  him  afresh 
with  that  Prince,  who  received  him  with  an  Air 
of  Pleasantry,  that  from  thenceforward  he  was 
admitted  into  the  King's  most  secret  Thoughts, 
and  was  advised  with  more  like  a  Privy  Coun- 
sellor, than  a  Servant  of  an  inferior  Rank.' 

The  prominent  points  of  his  career  may 
be  learned  from  the  *  Diary '  of  his  intimate 
friend,  Evelyn,  who  makes  frequent  and  al- 
ways honourable  mention  of  him.  Besides 
several  other  lucrative  appointments,  he  was 


*  *  Memorials  and  Correepondence  of  Charles 
James  Fox.'  Edited  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  voL 
i.  p.  2.  Lord  Holland  goes  on  to  state  as  a  usage 
in  Sir  Stephen's  family,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  SOtb  January,  the  wainscot  of  the  house 
used  to  be  hun^  with  black,  and  no  meal  of  any 
sort  allowed  till  after  midnight. 
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made  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces,  and 
managed  to  accumulate  a  lai^e  fortune,  *  hon- 
estly got  and  unenvied ;  which  is  next  to  a 
miracle.'  So  says  Evelyn,  who  adds  that 
he  was  ^  as  humble  and  ready  to  do  a  cour- 
tesy as  ever.'  "What  is  more,  he  was  as  rea- 
dy to  do  good  4  it  being  mainly  through  his 
exertions  that  thcproject  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Chelsea  Hospital,  popularly  attribu- 
ted to  Xell  Gwynn,  was  taken  up  in  good 
earnest  by  the  poco  curante  king.  After  re- 
capitulating the  heads  of  the  plan  as  com- 
municated by  Sir  Stephen,  Evelyn  sets 
down : — 

*  I  was  therefore  desired  by  Sir  Stephen  (who 
had  not  only  the  whole  managing  of  this,  but 
was,  as  I  perceived,  himself  to  be  a  grand  ben- 
efactor, as  well  it  became  him^  who  had  gotten 
80  vast  an  estate  hy  the  soldiers)  to  assist  him, 
and  consult  what  method  to  cast  it  in,  as  to 
the  government.  .  .  .' 

One  reason  lie  assigned  for  his  labours  in 

this  work  is^  reported  to  have  been  that  *  he 

conld  not  bear  to  see  the  common  soldiers, 

who  had  spent  their  strength  in  our  service, 

#      to  beg  at  our  doors.' 

Sir  Stephen  held  office  under  Charles  IL, 
James  IL,  William  III.,  and  QueeA  Anne, 
without  being  a  trimming  politician ;  for  he 
was  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  par- 
don proffered  by  James  IL,  in  1692.  He 
died  m  1 VI 6,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  at  his 
vUia  of  Chiswick,  where  Charles  James  Fox 
died  in  1806,  and  Canning  in  SI  827.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  left  nine  sons  and 
two  daughters.  The  second  marriage  took 
place  in  1703,  when  he  was  seventy-six.  His 
eldest  son  by  this  marriage  afterwards  be- 
came Earl  of  Ilchester,  and  the  younger  was 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  with 
whom  we  have  next  to  deal  as  the  first  of 
the  family  brought  into  connexion  with  Hol- 
land House. 

The  Princess,  with  the  allowable  partiali- 
ty of  a  biographer,  is  bent  on  makmg  him 
out  an  eminent  statesman,  as  well  as  a  warm- 
hearted man,  an  afiectionate  husband  and 
father,  and  a  deservedly  popular  member  of 
society.  In  point  of  fact  he  was  a  good 
debater,  although  a  bad  speaker;  but  his 
strength  lay  more  in  his  shrewdness,  his 
tact,  his  masculine  good  sense,  his  moral  (or 
immoral)  courage  and  his  familiarity  with  the 
springs  of  parliamentary  action,  than  in  his 
debating  powers.  He  had  the  very  qualities 
most  needed  by  a  trading  politician  in  cor- 
rupt, unsettled  times ;  and  it  may  be  safely 
predicated  that  no  arrangement  or  combina- 
tion of  his  making  or  proposing  was  ever 
with  his  consent  prevented  or  impeded  by  a 
principle.  He  broke  off  the  treaty  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  for  the  management  of 


the  House  of  Commons  in  1764,  because 
they  could  not  come  to  terms  touching  the 
secret  service  money  to  be  employed  in  bri- 
bery ;  and  it  was  the  promise  of  a  peerage, 
not  congeniality  of  views,  that  induced  him 
to  desert  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  join 
Lord  Bute.  There  is  no  rival  or  competitor 
with  whom  he  contrasts  more  disadvanta^e- 
ously  than  with  the '  great  commoner,'  tne 
bom  orator,  the  man  of  sudden  impulses  and 
electrical  effects,  the  lofty  model  of  proud 
disinterestedness,  A  single  point  of  com- 
parison is  enough.  Each  was  Paymaster  of 
the  Forces  when  the  proceeds  of  the  place 
were  mainly  regulated  by  the  conscience  of 
the  holder.  Pitt  refused  to  receive  more 
than  the  regular  salary.  Fox's  profits  were 
so  exorbitant  that  he  was  denounced  by  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  an  address,  as  the  de- 
faulter of  unaccounted  millions;  and  from 
what  is  known  of  his  expenses  and  accumu- 
lations, he  could  not  have  pocketed  less  than 
half  a  million  sterling  in  his  eight  years'  te- 
nure of  the  place.  Macaulay  calls  him  a 
needy  political  adventurer,  and  says  that  he 
was  regarded  by  the  nation  as  a  man  of  ^in- 
satiable rapacity.  Tlie  public  estimate  of 
him  was  indicated  by  a  couplet  on  the  death 
of  Wolfe  :-- 

'AH  conqu'ring  cruel  death,  more  hard  than 

rocks, 
Thou  shouldst   have  spared  the   Wolfe  and 
took  the  Fox,* 

Gray's  satire  (suppressed  in  the  earlier 
editions  of  his  works)  on  Lord  Holland's 
seaside  villa  began : — 

*  Old,  and  abandon'd  by  each  venal  friend. 

Here  H — d  form'd  the  pious  resolution 
To  smuggle  a  few  years,  and  strive  to  mend 
A  broken  character  and  constitution. 

*  On  this  congenial  spot  he  fixed  his  choice ; 

Earl  Godwin  trembled  for  his  neighbouring 
sand; 

Here  sea-gulls  scream,  and  cormorants  re- 
joice. 

And  mariners,  though  shipwreckM,  dread  to 
land.' 

The  correspondence  (printed  from  the 
Holland  House  MSS.),  which  grew  out  of 
his  abortive  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, throws  light  on  the  still  unsettled 
question  of  when  the  Cabinet  was  first  con- 
stituted as  now,  or  named  by  the  Prime 
Minister  without  the  direct  personal  inter- 
ference of  the  Sovereign.  The  following 
letter  from  Fox,  then  Secretary  of  War,  was 
delivered  by  Lord  Waldegrave  to  the  King, 
December  10th,  1754  : — 

*  Sir,— Infinitely  thankfull    for    Your    Ma- 
jesty's Command  receiv'd  by  L*  Waldegrave  to 
I  explain  myself  in  writing;  I  must  begin  by 
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humbly  asking  Pardon  for  having  mistaken 
Your  Majesty.  I  now  understand  Your  Ma- 
jesty do's  not  intend  to  have  any  Leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  I  receive  Your  Ma- 
jesty's Pleasure  on  this  head  with  all  that  Duty 
and  Submission  that  becomes  me.  What  Your 
Majesty  requires,  I  understand,  is  that  on  all 
occasions  as  well  not  relative  as  relative  to  the 
Army,  I  should  act  with  Spirit  in  support  of 
Your  Majesty's  Service  in  the  H.  of  Commons ; 
And,  Your  Majesty  bids  me  put  in  writing 
what  will  enable  mo  to  obey  tli«se  y'  Com- 
mands. 

*  Thinking  then  no  more  of  taking  the  Lead ; 
but  of  obeying  Your  Majesty's  Commands 
only,  I  answer — That,  in  the  present  State  of 
the  H.  of  Commons,  I  desire  no  Change  of  Em- 
ployment, no  pecuniary  Advantage,  but  some 
such  Mark  only  of  Your  Majesty^s  Favour  as 
may  enable  me  to  speak  like  one  well  inform'd 
and  honour'd  with  Your  Majesty's  Confidence 
in  regard  to  the  Matters  I  may  be  speaking  of. 
This  then,  Sir,  is  what  I  desire,  and  can  desire 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  enable  mo  to  at- 
tempt what  You  command,  confining  myself  to 
Your  Majesty's  own  Views,  and  to  the  very 
Manner  Your  Majesty  shall  command  me  to 
pursue  them  in. 

*  I  am,  &c.  &c.  &c' 

The  King's  reply  is  dated  Dec.  12th, 
1754:— 

*  December  12th,  17M. 

*  It  is  the  King's  Pleasure,  that  Lord  Walde- 
grave  should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  His  Ma- 
jesty is  graciously  pleased  to  condescend  to  His 
Request  of  being  admitted  into  His  Cabinet 
Council:  But  that,  in  order  to  avoid  future 
Difficulties,  and  Inconveniences,  His  Lordship 
should  acquaint  Mr.  Fox,  that  this  Advance- 
ment to  the  Cabinet  Council,  is  not  intended, 
by  the  King,  in  the  least,  to  interfere  with,  or 
derogate  fi^m,  the  Priority,  belonging  to  His 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  State  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  And  that  It  is  not  His  Majesty's 
Intention,  to  confer  any  Power,  or  Confidence, 
independent  of  such  Ministers,  as  His  Majesty 
shall  think  fit.  to  entrust  with  the  Conduct  of 
His  Afiairs.' 

He  had  been  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council 
on  being  made  Secretary-at-War  in  1746. 

His  marriage  was  the  most  remarkable 
episode  of  his  private  life.  It  made  a  noise 
such  that  it  is  hardly  intelligible  unless  we 
bear  in  mind  the  social  prejudices  then  in 
full  force.  '  "When  his  engagement  with 
Lady  Caroline  Lennox,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  second  Duke  of  Richmond,  became 
known  to  her  noble  parents,  their  indigna- 
tion knew  no  bounds ;  they  would  not  hear 
of  such  a  mesalliance ;  and  they  took  the 
most  decided  steps  for  compelling  the  young 
lady  to  break  it  off.  She  was  peremptorily 
commanded  to  receive  another  suitor ;  and 
the  hour  for  the  formal  introduction  of  the 
chosen  individual  had  been  fixed,  when  she 
adopted  the  perilous  measure  of  cutting  off 


her  eyebrows.  There  is  an  English  novel 
(*  Cyril  Thornton  \  in  which  the  hero,  return- 
ing from  the  Peninsular  war  with  a  terribly 
disfiguring  wound  across  the  face,  is  thrown 
over  by  his  affianced  bride  on  that  account. 
There  is  a  French  novel  ^*  La  Vigie  de  Koat- 
ven,'  by  Sue),  in  whicn  the  heorine  de- 
stroys her  beauty  in  order  to  revenge  herself 
on  a  treacherous  lover,  and,  during  a  voyage 
in  pursnit  of  him,  gets  thrown  overboard  as  a 
witch.  Lady  Caroline  was  more  fortunate. 
She  escaped  the  presence  of  the  hated  sui- 
tor, and  did  not  repel  the  favoured  one. 
They  eloped,  and  were  secretly  married  on 
the  1st  May,  1744.  The  letters  of  condo- 
lence, instead  of  congratulation,  which  pour- 
ed in  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess  from  per- 
sons of  social  or  political  eminence,  are 
amusing  from  their  absurdly  inflated  pro- 
fessions of  regret.  A  fortnight  after  the 
great  event  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams 
writes  : — 

*  My  Dear  Fox, — Time  that  overcomes,  eats 
up,  or  buries,  all  things  Has  not  as  yet  made 
the  least  impression  upon  the  story  Of  the 
Loves  of  Henry  Fox  and  Caroline.  It  still 
lives  grows  and  flourishes  under  the  Patronage 
of  their  Graces  of  Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and 
Mr.  Pelham.  But  in  spite  of  them  the  Town 
grows  cool  and  will  take  the  tender  Lovers' 
parts. 

*  L^  Carteret  diverts  himself  with  this.  He 
says  he  was  call'd  up  by  the  Duke  of  Newcas- 
tle to  him  by  the  D :  of  Dorset,  as  he  was 
going  thro'  the  rooms  at  Kensington,  and  told 
that  they  two  were  talking  upon  this  most  un- 
fortunate affair,  and  that  they  shou'd  make  no 
secret  of  it  to  him,  that  they  were  both  greatly 
affected  with  it.  Upon  this  says  Carteret :  I 
thought  our  fleets  or  our  arrays  were  beat,  or 
Mons  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
At  last  it  came  out  that  Harry  Fox  was  mar- 
ried, which  I  knew  before.  This  says  He  was 
the  Unfortunate  affair.  This  was  what  he  was 
concerned  about  Two  people  to  neither  of 
which  he  was  any  relation  were  married  against 
their  Parenis'  consent.  And  this  Man  is  Sec- 
retary of  State! ' 

♦  ♦  *  * 

*  Nobody  has  done  Lady  Caroline  more  jus- 
tice than  Miss  Pelham.  She  says  she  is  her 
friend  and  cant  give  her  up.  She  speaks  well 
of  her  and  you  to  those  that  dont  like  it. 
Answers  all  their  objections ;  and  particularly 
upon  its  being  said  you  was  no  Gentleman, 
She  reply'd  thus,  "Upon  that'head  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  company  whether  if  Lord  Ilchester 
had  been  unmarried  and  had  offered  himself  to 

the  D  :  of  R 's  daughter  the  D  :  and  D" 

wou'd  not  have  jump'd  at  the  Match  and  How 
Mr.  Fox  comes  to  be  a  worse  Gentleman  than 
l/^  Ilchester  I  cant  tell.'" 

The  guilty,  yet  happy,  pair  were  not  for- 
given till  after  the  birth  of  a  son  in  1748, 
when  (March  26th)  the  Duke  indite  a 
solemn  epistle,  beginning : — 
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'  Whitehall,  Saturday,  S6  March  [1748]. 

*  Mv  DEAR  Caroline, — Altho'  the  same  rea- 
son for  my  displeasure  with  you,  exists  now, 
as  much,  as  it  did  the  day  you  offended  me, 
and  that  the  forgiving  you  is  a  bad  example  to 
my  other  Children,  yett  they  are  so  young,  that 
was  I  to  stay  till  they  were  setled  the  con- 
sequence might  in  all  likely  hood  be  that  wee 
should  never  see  you  so  long  as  wee  lived, 
which  thoughts  our  hearts  could  not  bear.  So 
the  conflict  between  reason  and  nature  is  over, 
and  the  tenderness  of  parents  has  gott  the  bet- 
ter and  your  Dear  Mother  and  I  have  deter- 
minM  to  see  and  forgive  both  you  and  Mr.  Fox.' 

His  Grace  stipulates,  however,  that  their 
conduct  is  not  to  grow  into  an  example  or  a 
precedent : — 

*  One  thing  more  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  the  future  hapiness  of  my  familly  I  must 
mention  and  recomend  to  you,  which  is  that 
I  trust  to  Mr.  Fox's  honor,  probity,  and  good 
sense,  as  well  as  to  yours,  that  your  conversa- 
tion ever  hcreaAer  with  any  of  my  children  es- 
pctially  with  my  dear  March  may  be  such  as 
not  to  lead  them  to  thinke  children  independent 
of  their  parents.* 

Henry  Fox  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in 
1763,  Lady  Caroline  having  been  created 
Baroness  Holland  in  1T62. 

The  Princess  says  that  he  had  stipulated 
for  an  earldom,  and  that  when  only  a  oarony 
was  conferred  upon  him,  he  reproached 
Lord  Bute  for  a  breach  of  faith,  who  replied 
that  it  was  only  a  pious  fraud«  *  I  perceive 
the  fraud,  my  Lord,'  was  the  retort,  *  but  not 
the  piety.^  Lord  Stanhope  says  that  the 
subject  of  altercation  was  whether  Fox 
should  retain  the  office  of  Paymaster,  which 
Lord  Bute  maintained  he  had  promised  to 
resign  on  being  made  a  peer.  *  Both  parties 
now  appealed  to  Lord  Shelburne,  who,  in 
the  preceding  autumn,  had  been  the  nego- 
tiator between  them.  Lord  Shelburne, 
much  embarrassed,  was  obliged  to  own  that 
he  had  in  some  degree  extenuated  or  exag- 
gerated the  terms  to  each,  from  his  anxiety 
to  receive,  at  all  events,  the  support  of  Fox, 
which  he  thought  at  that  period  essential  to 
the  Government  These  misrepresentations 
Lord  Bute,  now  forgiving,  called  "  a  pious 
fraud."  '*  The  lady's  version  agrees  with 
Lord  Russell's,  but  Lord  Stanhope's  strikes 
us  to  be  the  most  probable;  for  we  can 
hardly  conceive  Lord  Bute  admitting  a  pal- 
pable breach  of  faith  and  calling  it  a  pious 
fraud.  Moreover,  Fox  kept  the  place  till  Le 
was  compelled  to  surrender  it  by  George 
Grenville  in  1765.     ' 

Walpole,  contrasting  the  father's  style  of 
speaking  with  the  son's,  says,  that  Lord  Hoi- 

*  *  History/  vol.  v.  p.  40. 
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land  *  was  always  confused  before  he  could 
clear  up  the  point,  fluttered  and  hesitated, 
wanted  diction,  and  laboured  only  for  one 
forcible  conclusion.'  Yet  in  the  debate  on 
the  Marriage  Bill  of  1763,  inspired  doubt- 
less by  personal  recollections,  he  spoke  with 
clearness  and  vivacity,  breaking  through  all 
bounds  of  parliamentary  or  official  restraint 
The  Bill  was  introduced  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor (Hardwicke)  with  the  approval  of  the 
Prime  Minister  (Pelhara),  and  Fox  was  Sec- 
retary at  War.  But  he  attacked  the  mea- 
sure and  the  fraraers  in  language  that  pro- 
voked Charles  Yorke  (the  Chancellor's  son) 
to  exclaim :  *  It  is  new  in  Parliament,  it  is 
new  in  politics,  it  is  new  in  ambition.'  Fox 
retorted,  *  Is  it  new  in  Parliament  to  be 
conscientious?  I  hope  not.  Is  it  new  in 
politics  ?  I  am  afraid  it  is !  Is  it  new  in 
ambition?  It  certainly  is  to  attack  such 
authority.'  He  held  up  a  copy  of  the  Bill, 
in  which  he  had  marked  the  alterations  with 
red  ink ;  and  on  the  observation  of  the  At- 
torney-General *  How  bloody  it  looks  1 '  he 
retorted:  'Thou  canst  not  say  /  did  it 
Look  what  a  rent  the  learned  Casca  made' 
(pointing  to  the  Attorney-General). 
*  Through  this,  the  well-beloved  Brutus 
stabbed^  (alluding  to  Mr.  Pelham). 

We  need  hardly  say  that  these  graphic  de- 
tails are  not  given  in  the  meagre  parliamen- 
tary reports.  They  are  mostly  taken  by 
Coxe  from  the  correspondence  of  Dr.  Birch, 
as  well  as  a  note  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  coun- 
ter-attack on  Fox,  who,  finding  he  bad  gone 
too  far,  had  endeavoured  to  deprecate  the 
Chancellor's  resentment  by  an  apology. 

*  Yielding,  then,  to  the  impulse  of  wounded 
feeling.*:,  he  repelled  the  attacks  which  Had  been, 
levelled  against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  conduct  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend  he  ascrib- 
ed to  youth  and  inexperience,  and  directed 
the  whole  force  of  his  invective  against  Mr. 
Fox. 

*  "It  is  not,  indeed,  surprising,"  he  said, 
"  that  young  men  in  the  warmth  of  their  consti- 
tution should  be  averse  to  regulations  which 
seem  to  interfere  with  their  impassioned  and 
sanguine  pursuits ;  but  it  is  extraordinary  to 
see  grave  and  solemn  persons  convert  a  law,  so 
essential  to  the  public  good,  into  an  engine  of 
dark  intrigue  and  faction,  and  into  a  pretext  for 
forming  a  party,  and  trying  its  strength.  Their 
opposh^ion,  however,  has  produced  a  result 
which  they  little  expected  ;  for  it  has  raised  a 
zeiU  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  which  has  ensured  its 
success." 

*  He  then  indignantly  animadverted  upon  the 
profligacy  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  ene- 
mies of  tne  measure.  Alluding  to  the  apology 
of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  "With  regard  to  my  own 
share  in  this  torrent  of  abuse,  as  I  am  obliged 
to  those  who  have  so  honourably  defended  me, 
so  I  despise  the  invective,^  and  I  despise  the  re- 
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I  despise  the  scurrility,  for  scurrility 
[  it,  and  I  reject  the  adulation.'*  ^* 

A  few  months  after  his  elevation,  October 
5,  1763,  Fox  writes  to  Selwyn,  that  his  ob- 
ject in  going  to  the  Upper  House  was  to  cut 
up  any  further  views  of  ambition  by  the 
roots.  The  rest  of  his  life  (observes  Lord 
RusselU  was  passed  in  some  favour  with  the 
Court,  out  (after  the  resignation  of  his  place) 
in  no  ostensible  position  in  oflBce  or  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  A  singular  remark  is  quot- 
ed of  his  dying  hours,  which  at  least  shows 
composure  and  good  humour  :  *  If  Mr.  Sel- 
wyn calls  again,*  he  told  his  servant, '  let  him 
in.  If  I  am  alive  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see 
him,  and  if  I  am  dead  he  will  be  very  glad 
to  see  me.'  lu  allusion  to  what  are  aptly 
termed  the  mortuary  tastes  of  Selwyn,  who 
never  missed  an  execution  if  he  could  help 
it.  Lord  Holland  had  written  to  him  on  a 
preceding  occasion  : 

*  Yorke  was  very  ugly  whilst  he  lived,  how 
4id  he  look  when  he  was  dead  ? 

*  Yours  ever, 

*  Holland.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
public  career  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  but 
there  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  early  life 
which  are  less  familiarly  known  and  striking- 
ly illustrate  the  formation  of  his  character. 
The  boundless  indulgence  with  which  he  was 
brought  up,  and  the  temptations  to  which 
he  was  systematically  exposed  from  boyhood, 
not  merely  account  for  the  errors  of  his  ma- 
turer  years,  but  greatly  enhance  our  admira- 
tion of  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart  that 
could  go  through  such  an  ordeal  essentially 
unimpaired.  *Mr.  Fox's  children  were  to 
receive  no  contradiction.  Having  promised 
Charles  that  he  should  be  present  when  a 
garden  wall  was  to  be  flung  down,  And  hav- 
mg  forgotten  it,  the  wall  was  built  up  again, 
that  he  might  perform  his  promise.'  Lord 
Holland  (Charles's  uncle),  after  quoting  this 
passage  from  the  Reminiscences  of  Sir  G. 
Colebrook,  remarks  :  *  This  was  perhaps 
foolish,  but  the  performance  of  a  promise 
was  the  moral  inculcated  by  the  folly,  and 
.that,  ce  me  semhle,  is  no  bad  lesson.' 

*Chai*le8  is  dreadfully  passionate;  what 
ahall  we  do  with  him  ? '  said  Lady  Caroline. 

*  Oh,  never  mind,'  replied  Mr.  Fox  ;  *  he  is 
a  sensible  little  fellow,  and  will  learn  to  curb 
himself.'  Charles  overheard  this  conversa- 
tion, and  adverting  to  it  in  after  life,  said  : 

*  I  will  not  deny  that  I  was  a  very  sensible 
little  fellow,  a  very  clever  little  boy,  and 
what  I  heard  made  an  impression  on  me,  and 

•  '  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration  ; 
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was  of  use  to  me  afterwards.'  This  is  re- 
lated by  Lord  Russell.  The  three  following 
instances  are  given,  we  take  for  granted  on 
good  authority,  in  the  book  before  us  : 

*  Once  the  enfant  terrible  wished  to  break  a 
watch.  **  Well  I"  said  the  father, ''  if  you  must, 
I  suppose  you  must" 

*  At  another  time,  Lord  Holland,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  preparing  sorae  important  papors, 
when  Charles,  going  into  the  study,  read,  criti- 
cized, and  burnt  a  despatch  which  was  r^tdy  to 
be  sealed.  The  father,  without  even  reprimand- 
ing his  boy,  calmly  got  ready  another  copy  oi 
the  despatch  from  the  official  draft. 

'Charles  James  in  his  childhood  does  not 
seem  to  have  shown  his  mother  much  more  de- 
ference than  he  showed  his  father.  One  day  he 
heard  her  make  a  mistake  in  Roman  Histoir, 
and,  asking  her,  with  utter  contempt,  what  she 
knew  about  the  Romans,  he  went  on  to  explain 
how  she  was  wrong.' 

Before  he  was  fourteen  he  was  taken  by 
his  father  to  Paris  and  Spa,  where  he  made 
his  first  acquaintance  with  the  gaming-table 
After  a  brief  interval  at  Eton  (where Tie  was 
flogged)  he  was  taken  a  second  time  to 
Paris,  where  (says  Lord  Russell),  *  according 
to  family  traditions,  he  was  indulged  in  aU 
his  youthful  passions,  and  when  he  showed 
any  signs  of  boyish  modesty  and  shame, 
was  ridiculed  for  his  bashfulness  by  his  in- 
judicious and  culpable  father.'  In  a  letter, 
dated  July  25th,  1765,  the  father  writes  : — 
*  Charles  has  been  here,  but  is  now  at  Oxford, 
studying  very  hard,  after  two  months  at 
Paris,  which  he  relished  as  much  as  ever. 
Such  a  mixture  in  education  was  never  seen, 
but,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  seems  likely  to  do 
well.'  It  certainly  enabled  him  to  make  him- 
self familiar  with  foreign  languages  and  lite- 
rature, whilst  becoming  a  good  classic  ; 
but  what  were  the  odds  that,  with  such  de« 
sultory  habits  and  in  the  midst  of  every  va- 
riety of  seduction,  all  power  of  steady  appli- 
cation and  solid  acquiicment  would  be  lost  ? 
It  was  about  this  time  that  he  and  a  fellow- 
student  set  out  to  walk  from  Oxford  to  Hol- 
land House  without  a  penny  in  their  pock- 
ets. On  arriving,  his  first  exclamation  to  his 
father,  who  was  taking  his  coffee,  was,  *  You 
must  send  half-a-guinea,  or  a  guinea,  without 
loss  of  time,  to  the  ale-house-keeper  at 
Nettlebed,  to  redeem  the  gold  watch  you 
gave  me  some  years  ago,  and  which  I  have 
left  in  pawn  there  for  a  pot  of  porter.' 

The  mother  was  less  confident  than  the 
father  of  the  success  of  his  system,  and  is  re- 
ported by  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Leices- 
ter, to  have  said  to  him  soon  after  Charles 
left  Oxford  :  *  I  have  been  this  evening  witb 
Lady  Hester  Pitt,  and  there  is  little  Wiiliam 
Pitt,  not  eight  years  old,  and  really   the 
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cleverest  cWld  I  ever  saw,  and  brought  up  80 
strictly  and  properly  in  his  behaviour,  tnat, 
mark  ray  words,  that  little  boy  will  be  a 
thorn  in  Charles's  side  as  long  as  he  lives.' 
It  was  the  apophthegm  of  Falstaff,  'There's 
never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any 
proof.'  But  the  result  in  each  of  these  con- 
trasted systems  equally  sets  all  calculation  at 
defiance. 

On  the  8th  February,  1772,  Gibbon  writes 
to  Holroyd  in  reference  to  a  debate  on  the 
Church  Establishment : — 

*By-the-bye,  Charles  Fox  prepared  himself 
for  that  holy  war  by  passing  twenty-two  hours 
in  the  pious  exercise  of  hazard  :  his  devotion 
cost  him  only  about  600^.  per  hour — in  all 
11,000^.' 

On  December  6th,  1773,  the  same  to  the 
same  : — 

*You  know  Lord  Holland  is  paying  Charles' 
debts.  They  amount  to  140,000Z.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  creditors,  his  agent  declared,  that 
after  deducting  6000^.  a  year  settled  on  Ste. 
(the  eldest  son),  and  a  decent  provision  for  his 
old  ago,  the  residue  of  his  wealth  amounted  to 
no  more  than  90,0O0Z.' 

Walpole  mentions  another  separate  pay- 
ment of  20,000?.  for  the  debts  of  Stephen 
and  Charles.  In  April  1772,  Charles  brought 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Marriage  Bill  which 
his  father  had  so  vehemently  opposed  ;  and 
Walpole,  after  commending  the  ease,  grace, 
and  clearness  of  his  speech,  says  : — 

*He  was  that  very  morning  returned  from 
Newmarket,  where  he  had  lost  some  thousand 
pounds  the  preceding  day.  He  had  stopped  at 
Ilockeril,  where  he  found  company — had  sat  up 
all  night  drinking,  and  had  not  been  in  bed 
when  he  came  to  move  his  Bill,  which  he  had 
not  even  drawn.  This  was  genius,  was  almost 
inspiration.' 

During  the  first  three  years  of  his  parlia- 
mentary career  Charles  Fox,  as  if  impatient 
(as  Walpole  remarks)  to  inherit  his  father's 
unpopularity,  professed  the  same  arbitrary 
principles  ;  and  it  was  his  motion  to  commit 
Woodfall,  accompanied  by  a  fierce  dcnunci- 
atiotl  against  the  City  and  the  Press,  that 
caused  "Lord  North,  at  the  King's  suggestion, 
to  send  the  well-known  note  : — 

*  His  Majesty  has  thought  proper  to  order  a 
new  Commission  of  Treasury  to  be  made  out, 
in  which  I  do  not  see  your  name.— Nokth.' 

This  dismissal  was  fortunate  for  his  fame.  It 
threw  him  into  opposition,  compelled  him  to 
take  the  Liberal  side  on  all  great  questions, 
and  eventually  led  to  his  being  the  chosen 
champion,  the  pride  and  boast  of  the  Whig 
party. 

He  is  the  grand  illustration  of  the  Fox 
family,  but  if  required  to  specify  the  persons 


to  whom  Holland  House  is  most  indebted 
for  its  fame,  we  should  name  his  nephew 
Henry  Richard,  Lord  Holland,  and  Elizabeth 
Vassal],  the  Lady  Holland,  who  has  left  a 
more  marked  impression  of  her  individuality 
than  any  woman  of  her  age.  The  distinctive 
qualities  of  both  may  be  accurately  learned 
from  this  work,  although  the  authoress  lies 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  never  seen 
either  of  them  ;  and  she  has  also  nit  off,  with 
intuitive  justness  of  appreciation,  the  com- 
position, aspect,  tone,  and  constantly-varying 
curiously-contrasted  character  of  their  so- 
ciety : — 

*  Lord  Holland  enjoyed  the  Continent,  and, 
when  he  left  it,  was  all  the  more  fit  for  his 
own  home.  After  enjoying,  and  profiting  by 
his  travels,  he  returned  to  England  in  1796, 
and  restored  Holland  House. 

*  He  restored  it  in  two  ways :  he  restored  it 
practically,  under  Mr.  Saunders,  fitting  it  up 
at  great  expense  for  his  own  habitation ;  and 
he  restored  it  intelle^ctually  by  bringing  to- 
gether those  wits  and  geniuses  who  invested  it 
with  greater  brilliancy  than  it  had  enjoyed 
even  in  the  days  of  Addison. 

*  The  circle  of  Holland  House  was  a  cosmo- 
politan one,  and  Holland  House  was  among 
nooses  what  England  is  amongst  nations — a 
common  ground,  where  all  opinions  could  freely 
breathe. 

*  Much  as  people  are  wont  to  regret  the  num- 
ber of  their  years,  who  would  not  gladly  now 
be  half  a  centuir  older  to  have  formed  part  of 
that  circle,  and  heard  the  brilliant  passages  of 
wit  and  intellect  which  passed,  and  too  often 
passed  away,  within  those  walls !  A  list  fur- 
nished by  s  Elizabeth,  Lady  Holland  to  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  helps  us  in  enumerating 
some  of  the  names  which  have  thus  immortal- 
ized the  house.' 

This  list  includes  almost  all  the  celebri- 
ties of  the  Whig  party,  and  most  of  the 
distinguished  foreigners  who  visited  Eng- 
land for  half  a  century :  with  only  one  Tory, 
Lord  Eldon,  the  very  last  whom  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  at  Holland  House. 
The  Princess  has  attempted  to  range  them 
in  a  kind  of  catalogtie  raiwnnij  in  which 
the  character,  or  chief  title  to  fame,  is  dashed 
off  in  a  pointed  sentence  or  two,  or  at  most 
a  paragraph,  e,g, : 

*  Talleyrand,  the  diplomatic  wit  and  witty 
diplomatist,  who  cared  not  which  party  he 
supported,  provided  it  was  the  stronger. 

^  Madame  de  StaSl^  who  in  graceful  French 
painted  Italy,  and  in  solid  ^ench  digested 
German  literature. 

*  Whishaw,  whose  sense  made  his  opinions 
valuable  to  have  and  difScult  to  obtain.' 

Other  are  described  by  their  hons  mots : — 

^  Then  there  was  Luttrell,  whose  idea  of  the 
Bndish  climate  was,  **0n  a  fine  day,  like 
looking  up  a  chimney ;  on  a  rainy  day,  like 
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looking  down  it"  Luttrell,  the  epicure,  who 
once,  marvellous  to  relate,  let  the  side-dishes 
p^ss  by ;  but  it  was  in  order  to  contemplate  a 
man  who  had  failed  to  laugh  at  Sydney  Smith's 
jokes.  He  himself,  too,  had  plenty  of  original 
wit :  he  expressed  a  dislike  for  monkeys  be- 
cause they  reminded  him  so  of  poor  relations ; 
and  upon  being  a^ed  whether  a  well-known 
bore  had  made  himself  very  disagreeable,  he 
answered,  musingly,  "  Why,  he  was  as  dis- 
agreeable as  the  occasion  would  permit"  ' 

These  mots  of  Luttrell  are  quoted  from 
familiar  memoirs.  But  one  at  p.  168  is 
new : — 

*She  (Lady  Holland)  was  rather  fond  of 
crowding  her  dinner-table.  Once,  when  the 
company  was  already  tightly  packed,  an  unex- 
pected guest  arrived,  and  she  instantly  gave 
her  imperious  order :  "  Luttrell !  make  room  1" 
**It  must  certainly  be  made^^  he  answered, 
^'  for  it  does  not  exUty  * 

The  range  of  knowledge,  power  of  con- 
densed thought,  and  command  of  language 
required  for  such  an  undertaking,  are  great ; 
and  there  are  characters  which  cannot  be 
sketched  in  this  cursory  fashion.*     It  is  no 


*  About  the  best  specimons  of  condensed  de- 
scription of  character  we  are  acquainted  with 
are  the  inscriptions  on  the  busts  in  '  The  Temple 
of  British  Worthies '  at  Stowe,  printed  in  *  The 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Buck- 
ingham/ By  George  Lipscomb,  Esq.,  M.D.,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  103, 104.  It  would  be  difficult  to  im- 
prove upon  the  following  : — 

'  Alexander  Pope :  who,  uniting  the  correct- 
ness of  judgment  to  the  fire  of  genius,  by  the 
melody  and  power  of  his  numbers,  gave  sweet- 
ness to  sense,  and  grace  to  philosophy.  He  em- 
ployed the  pointed  brilliancy  of  wit,  to  chastise 
the  vices,  and  the  eloquence  of  poetry,  to  exalt 
the  virtues  of  human  nature  ;  and,  being  without 
a  rival  in  his  own  age,  imitated  and  translated, 
with  a  spirit  equal  to  the  originals,  the  best 
poets  of  antiquity. 

*  Sir  Thomas  Qresham  :  who,  by  the  honour- 
able profession  of  a  merchant,  having  enriched 
himself  and  his  country  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
merce of  the  world,  built  the  Royal  Exchange. 

'  Ignatius  Jones :  who,  to  adorn  his  country, 
intrc^uced  and  rivalled  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
Architecture. 

'  John  Milton :  whose  sublime  and  unbounded 
genius  equalled  a  subject  that  carried  him  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  world. 

'  William  Shakespeare :  whose  excellent  ge- 
nius opened  to  him  the  whole  heart  of  man,  all  the 
mines  of  fancy,  all  the  stores  of  Nature ;  and 
gave  him  power,  beyond  all  other  writers,  to 
move,  astonish,  and  delight  mankind. 

*  John  Locke :  who,  best  of  all  philosophers, 
understood  the  powers  of  the  human  mind ;  the 
nature,  end,  and  bounds  of  civil  government ; 
and,  with  equal  courage  and  sagacity,  refuted 
the  slavish  system  of  usurped  authority  over  the 
rights,  the  consciences,  or  reason  of  mankind. 

'  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  whom  the  God  of  Nature 
made  to  comprehend  His  Works. 
'  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam :  who,  by 


wonder,  therefore,  that  several  of  these  pen- 
and-ink  outlines  are  incomplete  and  vague : — 

*  Lord  Moira,  whose  fluent  speaking  Cur- 
ran  called  "  airing  his  vocabulary ;"  and  who 
was  afterwards  Governor-General  of  India 
and  Marquis  of  Hastings. 

*  Lord  Macartney,  who  made  an  embassy  to 
China.  He  is  one  of  the  people  of  whom  it 
is  said  that,  taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  he 
learnt  Spanish,  and  informing  his  Majesty  of 
the  fact,  was  answered,  that  he  would  now 
be  able  to  read  Don  Quixote  in  the  origuiaL' 

Dr.  Johnson  relates  that  Rowc  applied  to 
Harley  for  some  public  employment,  who 
enjoined  him  to  study  Spanish ;  and  when, 
some  time  afterwards,  he  came  again,  and 
said  that  he  had  mastered  it,  dismissed  him 
with  this  congratulation :  *  Then,  Sir,  I  envy 
you  the  pleasure  of  reading  "  Don  Quixote*' 
in  the  original.*  It  must  be  owing  to  a 
confused  recollection  of  this  story  that  Lord 
Macartney  is  described  as  one  of  the  people 
who,  taking  a  hint  from  the  King,  leamt 
Spanish.  Still  more  puzzling  is  the  follow- 
ing:— 

*Mr.  Frere  (the  Right  Honourable  John 
Hookham  Frere),  for  some  time,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  British 
Minister  in  Spain.  Like  his  host,  he  was  an 
accomplished  translator  of  Spanish.  But  his 
most  popular  claim  to  literary  renown  will 
probably  be  his  joint  authorship  with  Can- 
ning of  "  The  Needy  Knife-grinder,"  more 
so  than  his  character  of  Whistlecraft,  Lord 
Byron's  confessed  immediate  model  for 
"  Beppo." ' 

Taking  *  his  character  of  Whistlecraft '  to 
mean  the  poem,  purporting  to  be  by  William 

the  strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  re- 
jected vain  speculation  and  fallacious  theory, 
taught  to  pursue  truth,  and  improve  p1iilo66>- 
phy,  by  the  certain  method  of  experiment. 

'  Sir*  Walter  Raleigh  :  a  valiant  soldier,  and 
an  able  statesman ;  who,  endeavouring  to  roose 
the  spirit  of  his  master,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  against  the  ambition  of  Spain,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  influence  of  that  Court  whoee 
arms  he  had  vanquished  and  whose  designs  he 
opposed. 

'  King  Alfred :  the  mildest;  justest,  most  bene- 
ficent of  kings ;  who  drove  out  the  Danes,  se- 
cured the  seas,  protected  learning,  eetablished 
juries,  crushed  corruption,  guarded  liberty,  and 
was  the  founder  of  the  English  Constitution. 

'  John  Hampden :  who,  with  great  spirit  and 
consummate  abilities,  began  a  noble  opposition 
to  an  arbitrary  court,  in  the  defence  of  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country ;  supported  them  in  Parliament 
and  died  for  them  in  the  field.' 

Dr.  Lipscombe  says  that  many  of  theee  in- 
scriptions were  written  by  George  Lyttelton; 
but  we  believe  the  authorship  to  be  uncertain,  and 
it  has  been  surmised  bv  those  who  think  they 
have  tracked  Junius  to  Btowe,  that  they  are  from 
the  same  pen  as  the  famous  Letterf. 
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and  Robei-t  Whistlecraft,*  from  which  By- 
ron copied  the  metre  of  *  Beppo'  and  *  Don 
Juan,'  can  it  be  seriously  contended  that 
Frere  is  more  popularly  known  to  fame  by 
the  joint  authorship  of  *  The  Needy  Knife- 
Orinder ' — which,  by  the  way,  was  wholly 
written  by  Canning? 

One  of  the  most  graceful  passages  in  the 
book  is  the  tribute  to  Miss  Fox,  sister  of  the 
third  lord.  *  Simplicity  and  purity  of  heart 
were  hers  ;  her  very  contact  imparted  good- 
ness ;  her  presence,  sunshine.  A  woman  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  word ;  such  was  the  dear 
**  Aunty"  of  that  family.'  She  was  the 
early,  the  only,  love  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
who,  in  his  eightieth  year,  wrote  to  her  re- 
minding her  of  a  flower  she  had  given  him 
on  the  lawn  at  Bowood.  *  From  that  day 
not  a  single  one  has  passed  (not  to  mention 
nights)  in  which  you  have  not  engrossed 
more  of  my  thoughts  than  you  could  have 
wished.*  Bowring,  who  was  present  when 
he  received  her  answer,  describes  him  as 
singularly  mortified  and  depressed  by  its 
coldness.  In  the  Yellow  Drawing-room  of 
Holland  House  may  still  be  seen  what  the 
Princess  terms  *  souvenir  d'amitie,  under- 
stood though  not  expressed ' :  a  cameo  ring, 
containing  Jeremy  Bentham's  hair  and  pro- 
file, with  the  words,  Memento  for  Miss  Fox 
engraved  upon  it,  with  the  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death : 

'Not  very  unlike  her,  in  goodness  and 
kindliness,  was  her  brother,  the  master  of 
Holland  House.  Devoted  to  literature  and 
art,  he  welcomed  authors  and  artists  with 
cordial  affability.  Well  versed  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Europe,  he  entertained  statesmen  and 
diplomatists  of  all  nations  with  cosmopolitan 
fairness.  Himself  a  wit  and  a  humorist,  he 
Ijreeted  with  fellow-feeling  the  most  bril- 
liant men  of  the  day.  But  while  he  enjoyed 
and  preferred  the  society  of  choice  spirits, 
while  with  him  absence  could  not  extinguish 
friendship,  his  benevolence  and  courtesy 
made  him  extend  a  kind  reception  to  all  who 
came  to  Holland  House. 

*  4(  *  «  "K 

.  *  In  a  very  different  way  did  Lady  Holland 
wield  her  sceptre.  Beautiful,  clever,  and 
well  informed,  she  exercised  a  natural  au- 
thority over  those  around  her.  But  a  habit 
of  contradiction — which,  it  is  fair  to  add, 
she  did  not  mind  being  reciprocated  upon 
herself — occasionally  lent  animation,  not  to 
say  animosity,  to  the  arguments  in  which  she 
engaged.  It  is  easy  for  some  natures  to  say 
a  disagreeable  thing,  but  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  carry  a  disagreeable  thing  off  clever- 
ly.    This  Lady  Holland  could  do.' 

♦  *  Prospectus  of  an  Intended  National  Work. 
By  William  and  Robert  Whistlecraft,  of  Stow- 
market,  in  Suffolk,  Harness  and  Collar  Makers/ 
&c.  &c. 


Two  years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  we 
gave  a  sketch  of  her  peculiarities;*  but 
fresh  instances  are  constantly  recurring. 
Such  was  her  strength  of  volition,  that  it 
required  no  slight  degi'ee  of  moral  courage 
to  resist  her  commands  or  refuse  her  most 
unreasonable  wish.  Returning  by  the  Great 
Western  from  Chippenham,  after  a  visit  to 
Bowood,  she  took  Brunei  in  the  carnage 
with  her,  and  made  him  slacken  the  pace  of 
the  express  train  to  less  than  twenty  miles 
an  hour  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the 
passengers.  She  insisted  on  Dickens  telling 
her  how  *  Nicholas  Nickleby '  was  to  end, 
before  he  had  half  developed  or  haply  con- 
ceived the  plot.  She  had  a  superstitious 
dread  of  lightning ;  and  there  is  a  story  of 
her  dressing  up  her  maid  in  her  own  clothes 
to  attract  the  bolt  intended  for  herself.  She 
had  an  equal  dread  of  fire,  which  induced 
Sydney  Smith  to  hurry  to  her  with  the 
model  of  a  fire-escape,  tne  efficacy  of  which 
he  was  prepared  to  guarantee  on  condition 
that  the  person  resorting  to  it  was  first  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  nudity.  He  recommend- 
ed it  by  the  example  of  a  clerical  friend 
who,  haunted  by  the  same  fear,  had  provid- 
ed himself  with  one,  and  being  awakened 
in  the  dead  of  the  ni^ht  by  a  knocking  and 
ringing  which  he  took  for  an  alarm  of  fire, 
let  himself  down  after  throwing  off  his 
night-shirt,  on  the  8t<jps  before  his  door, 
where  his  wife  and  daughters  (kept  late  at  a 
ball)  were  knocking  and  ringing  to  be  let  in. 

The  excellence  of  Lady  Holland's  dinners 
was  in  no  small  respect  owing  to  her  habit 
of  levying  contributions  on  guests  who  in- 
habited districts  famous  for  the  vension,  the 
poultry,  the  game,  or  any  other  edible.  The 
praises  of  the  mouton  des  Ardennes  having 
been  sounded  at  her  table  when  M.  van  de 
Weyer  was  present,  she  commissioned  him 
to  procure  her  some.  He  sent  an  order  for 
half  a  sheep,  which  was  left  at  the  Foreign 
Office  in  Brussels,  directed  to  him  and 
marked  tr^-presse.  The  clerks,  taking  it 
for  a  bundle  of  despatches,  forwarded  it  by 
a  special  messenger.  The  affair  got  wind, 
and  for  more  than  a  week  the  Belgian  jour- 
nals rang  the  changes  on  the  Epicurean 
habits  of  his  Excellency,  who  happens  to  be 
deservedly  famous  for  his  dinners. 

We  were  present  at  a  violent  altercation 
between  her  and  Motteux  (the  former  pro- 
prietor of  Sandringham)  on  the  knotty 
point  whether  prunes  are  an  improvement  in 
cock-arleeky  soup  :  he  pro,  she  con. 

She  made  Byron  seriously  unhappy  by 
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telling  him  lie  was  getting  fat.  '  But  (he 
comforted  himself  by  adding)  she  is  fond  of 
saying  disagreeable  things/  In  the  same 
spirit  Talleyrand  accounted  for  her  incon- 
Teniently  early  dinner  hour :  *  (Test  pour 
g^r  tout  le  monde,^  She  told  Lord  Por- 
chester  (the  late  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  *  T  am 
sorry  to  hear  you  are  going  to  publish  a 
poem.  Can't  you  suppress  it?'  She  had 
more  sense  than  wit,  but  like  most  people 
who  affect  a  saucy  roughness,  she  occasion- 
ally said  a  good  thing.     Speaking  of  the 

*  Rejected  Addresses,'  Monk  Lewb  remark- 
ed to  her:  'Many  of  them  arc  very  fair, 
but  mine  is  not  at  all  like :  they  have  made 
me   write   burlesque,   which   I    never  do.' 

*  You  don't  know  your  own  talent,'  was  the 
encouraging  reply. 

JekylT  was  dining  at  Holland  House  in 
company  with  the  Duke  of  York,  when  his 
Royal  Highness  showed  strong  symptoms  of 
irritation  at  something  said  by  Lady  J.  It 
was  his  well-known  hiu)it  to  resort  to  brandy 
as  a  restorative  for  his  nervous  system  in 
such  an  emergency,  and  Jekyll,  leaning 
across,  said,  *  Will  your  Royal  Highness  ex- 
cuse the  infirmity  of  an  old  man,  and  do  me 
the  honour  of  taking  brandy  with  me  in- 
stead of  wine  ? '  *  With  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure, Mr.  Jekyll :  I  feel  very  much  obliged 
to  you.'  When  the  brandy  was  called 
for,  it  was  not  forthcoming :  there  was 
literally  none  in  the  house ;  and  Lady  Hol- 
land with  diflBculty  suppressed  her  anger  till 
His  Royal  Highness  was  gone,  when  she 
turned  to  JekyU  and  burst  out,  '  You  did  it 
on  purpose  on  the  chance  of  finding  that 
there  was  none.' — *  I,  Lady  Holland  I  I 
suppose  that  anything  could  be  wanting  at 
Holland  House !  I  fully  believed  that,  if  I 
had  called  for  a  slice  of  broiled  rhinoceros 
with  cobra  sauce,  it  would  have  been 
brought  to  me  on  the  instant.' 

Among  the  reminiscences  of  that  far- 
famed  dinner  table  there  is  another  which 
may  be  thought  worth  preserving. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  travelling  in 
Switzerland  when  he  got  into  a  dispute 
about  a  change  of  horses  with  a  German 
baron,  who  vowed  he  would  have  satisfac- 
tion on  the  spot  were  he  not  on  his  way  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  his  wife,  but  insisted 
on  Mackintosh's  card  that  the  demands  of 
honour  might  be  satisfied  when  the  conjugal 
duty  had  been  discharged.  Mackintosh  gave 
his  card,  glad  to  be  quit  of  the  business  at 
so  easy  a  rate,  and  thought  no  more  of  it, 
till,  some  three  months  afterwards  when  he 
was  dining  at  Holland  House,  an  envelope 
sealed  witli  an  enormous  coat-of-arms  was 
placed  before  him,  and  was  found  to  contain 
a  formal  cartel  from  the  Baron,  who  had 


come  all  the  way  from  the  South  of  Ger- 
many to  redeem  his  pledge.  The  party 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  on  learning  the  na- 
ture of  the  communication,  and  their  merri- 
ment was  not  diminished  by  the  lugubrious 
look  of  Mackintosh,  who  had  no  wish  what- 
ever to. measure  swords  or  exchange  shot 
with  the  Teuton.  As  he  was  not  to  be  put 
off,  however.  Sir  Robert  Wilson  was  deputed 
to  wait  upon  him  and  arrange  the  matter 
amicably,  which  he  did  so  successfully  that 
the  next  day  but  one  the  two  adversaries 
dined  together  with  the  same  party  at  Hol- 
land House. 

The  following  scene  is  given  in  the 
work : — 

*  On  one  occasion,  however,  at  Holland 
House  he  (Sydney  Smith)  was  himself  set 
down  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  then  Prince 
Regent.  The  conversation  having  taken  the 
turn  of  discussing  who  was  the  wickedest 
man  that  had  ever  lived,  Sydney  Smith,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Prince,  said,  "The 
Regent  Orleans,  and  he  was  a  Prince.*'  The 
Prince's  answer  was  short,  quiet,  and  biting. 
Ignoring  even  his  interlocutor's  surname,  he 
said,  "  I  should  give  the  preference  to  his  tu- 
tor, the  Abb6  Dubois,  and  he  was  a  priest, 
Mr.  Sydney." ' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  George  IV., 
whose  cordiality  towards  the  Whigs  had 
been  cooling  down  since  1806,  ever 'dined 
at  Holland  House  after  he  became  Re- 
gent; and  it  was  not  at  all  like  Sydney 
Smith  to  provoke  such  a  retort.  But  the  re- 
partee was  well  worth  recording,  whoever 
made  or  concocted  it.  Byron's  attack  on 
the  Hollands,  as  he  afterwards  felt  and  ad- 
mitted, was  ill-directed  and  unjust. 

'Blest  be  the  banquets  spread  at  Holland 

House, 
Where  Scotchmen  feed  and  critics  may  ca- 
rouse ! 
Long,  long  beneath  that  hospitable  roof 
Shall  Grub-street  dine,  wliile  duns  are  kept 
aloof.' 

There  was  never  the  slightest  taint  of  Grub 
Street,  and  any  notion  of  social  inequality 
was  set  at  rest  by  (to  use  Macaulay's  words) 
*  that  frank  politeness  which  at  once  reliev- 
ed all  the  embarrassment  of  the  youngest 
and  most  timid  writer  or  artist  who  found 
himself  for  the  first  time  among  ambassa- 
dors and  earls.' 

The  Princess's  impressions,  inevitably  tra- 
ditional, are  notwithstanding  just  and 
clear : — 

*  With  such  a  host  and  such  a  circle,  we  are 
not  astonished  that  Sydney  Smith  should 
have  heard  "five  hundred  travelled  people 
assert  that  there  is  no  such  agreeable  house  in 
Europe  as  Holland  House,"  or  that  he  shared 
the  opinion  of  the  five  hundred.    With  such 
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«  host  and  each  a  circle,  we  are  not  astonish-  t 
ed  either  to  find  that  there  was  an  absence  of 
senriUty.  There  was  no  professional  daqueur  ; 
there  was  none  of  that  which  the  French  play 
has  80  untranslatably  rendered  by  the  word 
Camaraderie;  no  mutual  puffing;  no  ex- 
changed support  There,  a  man  was  not  una- 
nimously applauded  because  he  was  known 
to  be  clever,  nor  was  a  woman  accepted  as 
clever  because  she  was  known  to  receive  cle- 
ver people.  There,  praise  was  not  always  to 
be  reckoned  upon ;  hence  it  was  valued  when 
received.  In  short  Holland  House  was  the 
"  proof  house"  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
and  maintained  its  position  from  first  to 
last.» 

The  lady's  task  becomes  one  of  extreme 
diflSculty  when  she  arrives  at  the  last  Lord 
Holland  and  the  widowed  mistress  of  the 
domain,  associated  as  they  are  with  recent 
events  and  living  contemporaries;  but  her 
esecation  is  marked  by  fineness  of  touch 
and  tact,  and  her  frank  tributes  of  gratitude 
and  admiration  are  neither  fulsome  nor  forc- 
ed:— 

'  We  may  not  perhaps  speak  of  the  fourth 
Lord  Holland  as  of  a  great  statesman,  as  of  a 
great  philosopher;  but  (we  humbly  crave 
pardon  of  those  whose  opinion  is  otherwise) 
fame  is  not  the  link  we  would  care  to  place 
between  ourselves  and  the  loved  ones  we  have 
lost.  Suffice  it  for  us  that  we  loved  and, 
alas  1  lost  him ;  »uffiee  it  for  all  who  Tiad  the 
happineM  of  knowing  him  thai  they  were  a^er 
veceified  hy  him  with  eourteoui  kindness  when 
they  were  happy  ;  with  noUe  generosity  and 
graeeful  delicacy  wJien  fortune  did  not  favour 
them: 

This  is  a  noble  panegyric ;  and  by  a  rare 
felicity  it  may  be  applied  to  each  successive 
proprietor  and  mistress  of  Holland  House 
for  three  generations,  especially  to  Elizabeth, 
liady  Holland,  of  whom  Moore  sets  down  in 
liis  journal :  '  She  is  a  warm  and  active 
fnend,  and  I  should  think  her  capable  of 
liighmbdedness  upon  occasions.'  The  occa- 
sions were  when  a  friend  was  in  trouble, — 
Imd  undergone  affliction  or  suffered  wrong. 

There  is  another  entry  in  Moore's  journal 
w^hich,  after  what  we  have  said  of  her  ec- 
ccntiicitics,  it  is  no  more  tlian  bare  justice 
to  her  to  quote  : 

*  July  Uh,  1821.— By  the  bye,  I  yesterday 
give  litdy  Holland  Lord  Byron^s  *^  Memoirs'* 
to  read;  and  on  my  telling  her  that  I  rather 
feared  he  had  mentioned  her  name  in  an 
unfair  manner  somewhere,  she  said,  "  Such 
things  give  me  no  uneasiness :  I  know  per- 
fectly well  my  station  in  the  world ;  and  I 
know  all  that  can  be  said  of  me.  As  long  as 
the  few  friends  that  I  really  am  sure  of  speak 
kindly  of  me  {and  I  would  rwt  believe  the  con- 
trary  if  I  saw  it  in  Uack  and  white)^  all  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  can  say  is  a  matter  of 
complete  indifference  to  me."  * 


How  much  unhappiness  would  be  avoided 
by  resolving,  like  her,  never  to  believe  the 
alleged  unkindness  of  a  friend.  All  of  us 
must  be  conscious  of  dissatisfied,  unconge- 
nial moments  when  we  may  let  drop  words 
utterly  at  variance  with  our  genuine  fcelingp. 
These  are  repeated  without  the  modifying 
words  or  circumstances:  then  come  com- 
plaints and  explanations :  the  credulous 
hope  of  mutual  minds  is  over ;  and  a  true, 
valued,  really  attached  friend  is  irretrievably 
estranged, 

*  And  ruder  words  will  soon  rush  in 
To  spread  the  breach  that  words  begin, 
And  voices  lose  the  tone  that  shed 
A  tenderness  round  all  they  said,  • 

Till  fast  declining,  one  by  one, 
The  sweetnesses  of  love  are  gone.' 

It  will  often  be  the  same  with  friendship 
unless  Lady  Holland's  wise  maxim  bo  uni- 
formly observed. 

In  comparing  periods  there  is  an  impor- 
tant peculiarity  to  be  marked.  During 
what  is  commonly  deemed  its  brightest,  the 
Holland  House  circle  (besides  its  political 
complexion)  was  principally  composed  of 
men:  the  dinner  was  the  rallying-point ; 
and  the  number  of  quests  on  any  given  eve- 
ning rarely  exceeded  what  might  have  been 
casually  collected  at  a  country  house.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  present  mistress  of  this 
historic  mansion  to  throw  it  open  to  the 
whole  of  the  great  world  without  distinction 
of  party ;  to  invest  it  with  a  fresh  set  of  as- 
sociations; to  blend  female  loveliness  and 
grace  with  masculine  sense,  learning,  genius 
and  wit  within  its  walls.  Memorable  as  are 
the  interchanges  of  mind  between  orators 
and  statesmen,  artists  and  authors,  in  the  li- 
brary, not  less  memorable  will  be  more  than 
one  of  those  afternoon  receptions,  when  the 
old  Dutch  Garden  resembled  the  gardens  of 
Florence  in  *  Boccaccio,'  with  its  bevies  of 
cavaliers  and  dames,  in  gayest  of  dresses  and 
the  most  picturesque  of  attitudes :  when  a 
table,  heaped  with  fruit  and  fiowers,  was 
placed  for  royalty  and  the  representatives  of 
royalty  in  the  open  air  before  the  refresh- 
mint-room,  where  a  genuine  Neapolitan  ac- 
quaiuolo  was  plying  its  craft  with  the  shrill 
accompaniment  of  his  cries :  when  the  far- 
famed  Countess  of  Castiglione  moved 
through  the  brilliant  throng  with  the  air  of 
a  goddess :  when  the  leaders  of  both 
houses  were  exchanging  grave  courtesies 
on  the  lawn  :  when  Lord  and  Lady  Russell 
and  Lady  Palmerston  were  talking  to  the 
CJomte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris  in  a  group, 
which  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  just  quitted 
to  engage  in  animated  conversation  with 
Longfellow.  ^.g.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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We  can  understand  why  no  allusion  is 
made  to  these  more  modern  doings  in  the 
work  before  us,  but  the  omission  leaves  the 
general  impression  incomplete. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  part 
the  character  of  the  book  changes,  and  it 
assumes  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  a  hand- 
book, but  a  handbook  like  Ford's  for  Spain, 
or  Palgrave's  for  Central  Italy,  in  which  we 
are  conducted  over  classic  or  consecrated 
ground  by  the  light  of  knowledge  and  taste. 
Indeed,  no  one  could  wish  for  a  better  cice- 
rone than  the  Princess,  if  she  could  be  in- 
duced to  leave  oflf  moralising.  Her  descrip- 
tive accounts  are  so  plentifully  interspersed 
with  anecdotes  and  biographical  details,  that 
the  reader  need  never  start  back  under  the 
apprehension  of  being  addressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  George  Robms  or  Messrs.  Christie ; 
whilst  4he  pictured  illustrations  of  almost 
every  striking  point  of  view,  or  object  of  in- 
terest, come  most  opportunely  in  aid  of  the 
text. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  *  The  Grounds,' 
after  pausing  in  the  avenue  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  south  front,  our  attention,  on 
reaching  the  entrance- sweep,  is  directed  to 
the  two  stone  piers  by  Inigo  Jones,  through 
which,  aft^r  ascending  a  doable  flight  of 
steps,  we  reach  a  terraced  walk.  A  few 
paces  to  the  left  bring  us  in  front  of  a  lawn 
which  slopes  up  gradually  into  a  hill  crown- 
ed by  an  old  cedar-tree  struck  by  lightning. 
*  On  the  same  lawn  are  other  cedar-trees, 
younger  and  more  strong;  but  the  old 
cedar- tree  crowning  the  hill  stands  there 
proud  of  ita  age,  proud  of  its  mutilations, 
like  the  veteran  warrior,  whose  shattered 
arm  and  scarred  brow  command  the  sympa- 
thetic enthusiasm  of  those  around  him.' 

There  is  in  the  grounds  another  venerable 
tree  (not  mentioned  in  this  book),  which 
Rogers  thus  addressed  in  verse  (now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time)  : — 

^Majestic    tree,    whose  wrinkled    form  hast 

stood, 
Age  after  age,  the  patriarch  of  the  wood ; 
Thou  who  hast  seen  a  thousand  springs  un* 

fold 
Their  raveli'd  buds,  and  dip  their  flowers  in 

gold, 
Ten  thousand  times  yon  moon  relight  her 

horn, 
And  that  bright  star  of   evening  gild  the 

mom. 
Gigantic  oak !  thy  hoary  head  sublime, 
Erewhile  must  perish  in  the  wreck  of  time, 
Should  round  thy  head  innoxious  lightnings 

shoot, 
And  no  fierce  whirlwinds  shake  thy  atedfast 

root; 
Yet  shalt  thou  fall,  thy  leafy  tresses  fade, 
And  those  bare  scattered  antl&'s  strew  the 

glade, 


Arm  after  arm  shall  leave  the  mouldering 

bust, 
And  thy  firm  fibres  crumble  into  dust ; 
The  Muse  alone  shall  consecrate  thy  name. 
And  by  her  powerful  art  prolong  thy  fame ; 
Green  shall  thy  leaves  expand,  thy  brandies 

play, 

And  bloom  for  ever  in  the  immortal  lay.' 

These  lines  provoked  the  following  im- 
promptu from  Lord  Wensleydale : 

TU  bet  a  thousand  pounds — and  Time  will 

show  it, 
That  this  stout  tree  survives  the  feeble  poet' 

There  is  a  summer-house  in  another  part 
of  the  grounds  called  *  Rogers'  Seat,*  with 
which  his  memory  is  more  agreeably  as- 
sociated in  complimentary  verses  by  Luttrell 
and  an  inscription  by  Lord  Holland : — 

*  Here  Rogers  sat,  and  here  for  ever  dwell, 
With  me,  those  Pleasures  that  he  sings  so 
welL^ 

Flower-beds  in  frameworks  of  box,  sepa- 
rated by  zigzags,  give  an  air  of  old-fashioned 
quaintness  to  the  Dutch  Garden  : — 

^Towards  the  end  of  this  garden  is  a  kind 
of  evergreen  curtain  formed  by  an  arcade 
covered  with  ivy.  Through  this  arcade  we 
notice  another  flower  garden  (also  Dutch),  in 
which  the  dahlia  stands  the  monarch  of  all  it 
surveys.  And  has  it  not  the  right  to  do  so 
here  ?  For  though  it  owes  its  name  in  botany 
to  Dahl,  the  Swede,  does  it  not  owe  its  exis- 
tence in  England  to  the  third  Lady  Holland  ? 
She  brought  seeds  of  it  from  Spain,  and  had 
them  sown  in  this  very  garden ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears to  have  spread  over  our  island.' 

This  statement  is  corrected  by  a  note. 
Dahlias  were  first  introduced  into  England 
bv  Lady  Bute,  in  1789,  and  failed.  Lady 
doliand's  attempt,  in  1804,  to  acclima- 
tise them  was  equally  unsuccessful;  and 
their  effective  introduction  dates  from  1815.* 
Her  claim,  however,  affords  a  sufficient  base 
for  the  verses  of  her  spouse : — 

*  The  Dahlia  you  brought  to  our  isle. 

Your  praises  for  ever  shall  speak. 
Mid  garaens  as  sweet  as  your  smile, 
And  in  colours  as  bright  as  your  ohe^' 

We  are  next  taken  to  a  spot  called  the 
Moats,  the  scene  of  the  fatal  encounter  be- 
tween Captain  Best  and  Ix)rd  Camelford. 
Best  was  reputed  the  best  shot  in  England ; 
and  it  was  for  this  very  reason  that  Lord 
Camelford  forced  on  the  duel,  although  con- 
sciously and  confessedly  in  the  wrong.     It 

♦  See  Townsend's  'Manual  of  Dates/  and 
Haydn's  'Dictionary/  tit.  Dahlia,  Townsend 
says  it  is  indi^cenous  to  Mexico ;  Hajdn  calls  it  a 
native  of  China.  According  to  Townsend,  the 
present  British  stock  is  chiefly  derived  from  a 
large  assortment  of  plants^rought  from  Franco 
in  1815.  Digitized  by  V^. 
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took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  March, 
1804 :  he  fell  on  receiving  the  first  fire,  and 
was  carried  to  Little  Holland  House,  where 
the  wound  was  examined  and  declared  mor- 
tal. He  expired  on  the  evening  of  Saturday 
the  10th.  Before  leaving  his  lodgings  for 
the  meeting  he  made  this  addition  to  his 
wUl:— 

*  There  are  many  other  matters  which^  at 
another  time,  I  might  he  inclined  to  mention  ; 
but  I  will  say  nothing  more  at  present  than 
that,  in  the  present  contest,  T  am  fuUv  and 
entirely  the  aggressor,  as  well  in  the  spirit  as 
the  letter  of  the  word ;  should  I  therefore  lose 
my  life  in  a  contest  of  my  own  seeking,  I  most 
solemnly  forbid  any  of  my  friends  or  relations, 
let  them  be  of  whatsoever  description  they 
may,  from  instituting  anpr  vexatious  proceed- 
ings against  my  antagonist ;  and  should,  not- 
withstanding the  above  declaration  on  my  part, 
the  law  of  the  land  be  put  in  force  against 
him,  I  desire  that  this  part  of  my  will  may  be 
made  known  to  the  king,  in  order  that  his 
royal  heart  may  be  moved  to  extend  his  mercy 
towards  him.' 

Best  always  reverted  to  the  catastrophe 
with  regret.  The  late  Hon.  and  Rev.  Fitz- 
roy  Stanhope  used  to  relate  that,  being 
second  to  a  sporting  friend  in  a  duel  that 
was  to  come  oflf  on  a  Sunday  morning  when 
the  shops  were  shut,  he  asked  Best  (then  in 
the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison  for 
debt)  to  lend  them  his  pistols,  which  he 
positively  declined,  saying:  *No,  po,  my 
pistols  have  already  more  than  enough  to 
answer  f  or.' 

There  is  a  piece  of  water  belonging  to 
the  Moats  in  which  the  Due  and  I^chesse 
d'Aamale  used  to  fish  with  the  last  Lord 
Holland  ;  and  we  arrive  in  due  course  at  an 
alley  called  the  *  Alley  Louis  Philippe,'  the 
exiled  King  having  lingered  under  the  shel- 
ter of  its  trees  during  a  visit  to  Holland 
House  in  1848.  At  the  end  of  the  adjoin- 
ing walk  stands  the  statue  of  Charles  James 
Fox  (a  cast  of  that  in  Bloomsbury  Square), 
with  the  motto  :  Cui  Plurimce  consentiunt 
Gentes  Populi  Frimarium  fuisse  Virum, 
hi  the  English  translation  plurimce  is  rather 
freely  rendered  all. 

The  Green  Lane,  called  Nightingale  Lane 
60  long  as  there  was  a  tradition  of  a  songs- 
ter, *  is  a  long  avenue,  like  an  immense  gal- 
lery arched  with  trees  and  carpeted  with 
grass,  the  distant  light  at  the  end  softening 
down  into  that  misty  blue  so  peculiar  to 
dear  England.'  It  has  much  of  the  wild 
charm  of  a  forest  glade,  and  the  romance  of 
its  evening  gloom  is  deepened  by  a  touch  of 
the  supernatural : — 

^but  we  will  avoid  the  possible  charge  of 
concocting  a  ghost  story,  by  relating  the  event 
^^hatim  from  "  Aubrey's  Miscellanies :" — 


»  "  The  Beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  Daughter 
to  the  Earl  of  Holland^  as  she  was  walking  in 
her  Father's  Garden  Ki  Kensington^  to  take  the 
fresh  Air  before  Dinner,  about  Eleven  a 
Clock,  being  then  very  well,  met  with  her 
own  Apparition,  Habit,  and  e?ery  thing,  as  in 
a  Looking-glass.  About  a  Month  after,  she 
died  of  the  Small-pox.  And  'tis  said,  that  her 
Sister,  the  Lady  Isabella  (Thinne,)  saw  the 
like  of  her  self  also  before  she  died.  This 
Account  I  had  from  a  Person  of  Honour." 

*  A  third  sister,  Mary,  was  married  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  and  it  has  been  re- 
corded that  she  also,  not  long  after  her  mar- 
riage, had  some  such  warning  of  her  approach- 
ing dissolution. 

^  And  so  the  old  tradition  has  remained — 
and  who  would  wish  to  remove  it  ?  Belonging 
to  past  times,  it  should  be  respected.  But 
whether  we  respect*  tradition  or  not,  it  is  as  a 
received  fact,  that  whenever  the  mistress  of 
Holland  House  meets  herself.  Death  is  hover- 
ing about  her.' 

On  entering  the  house  we  find  almost 
every  room  invested  with  some  special 
attraction,  and  a  bare  inventory  of  the  con- 
tents call^  up  a  throng  of  images.  *  Stop, 
for  thy  tread  is  on  an  empire's  dust.'  Stop, 
for  you  cannot  look^  around  you  without 
your  gaze  alighting  on  some  memorial  or 
relic  of  genius  or  greatness, — the  writing- 
table  of  Addison ;  the  watch  and  walking- 
stick  of  Fox;  the  candlesticks  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots ;  the  hair,  ring,  and  snuff- 
box of  Napoleon ;  the  autographs  of  the 
Empress  Catherine,  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
Petrarch,  Savonarola,  Lope  de  Vega,  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova.  Then  the  pictures  are 
something  more  than  fine  specimens  of  art. 
They  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale.  Either 
the  painter  or  the  subject  is  commonly  as- 
sociated by  some  curious  incident  with  the 
house.  The  *  Sir  Joshua  Room  '  (chap,  xx.) 
contains  eleven  of  his  masterpieces.  One 
of  these  is  the  portrait  of  the  first  Lord 
Holland  mentioned  by  Cotton.  It  is  said 
that  Lord  Holland  when  he  received  this 

Eortrait  could  not  help  remarking  that  it  had 
een  hastily  executed,  and  making  some  de- 
mur about  the  price,  asked  Reynolds  how 
long  he  had  been  painting  it  The  offended 
artist  replied,  *  All  my  life,  my  Lord.' 

Another  is  the  picture  of  Lady  Sarah 
Lennox,  Charles  Fox,  and  Lady  Susan 
Strangeways.  Lady  Sarah  is  leaning  out  of 
a  window  at  Holland  House :  Lady  Susan, 
standing  below  with  Fox,  is  offering  her  a 
dove ;  Fox,  under  fourteen  at  the  time,  in  a 
blue  coat  and  a  paper  in  his  band,  looks  old 
for  his  age.  But  the  ladies  are  the  grand 
objects  of  interest;  each  of  them  being 
destined  to  play  the  part  of  a  heroine  of 
romance. 

Lady  Susan's    is  800ptizfeQl|^dl9Oi^re 
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1764,  she  eloped  with  an  actor,  named 
O'Brien,  with  whom  she  had  kept  up  a 
correspondence,  occasionally  sending  nim 
money,  for  eighteen  months.  He  had  Teamed 
to  counterfeit  Lady  Sarah's  (her  cousin's) 
hand  so  well  that  her  father  (Lord  Echester) 
had  delivered  several  of  his  letters  to  her. 
The  first  discovery  of  the  intrigue  is  de- 
scribed by  Walpole : — 

'Lord  Cathcart  went  to  Miss  Read's,  the 
paintress :  she  said  softly  to  him,  ^*  My  lord, 
there  is  a  couple  in  the  next  room  that  I  am  sure 
ought  not  to  be  together,  I  wish  your  lordship 
would  look  in."  He  did,  shut  the  door  again, 
and  went  directly  and  informed  Lord  Dehester. 
Lady  Susan  was  examined,  flung  herself  at 
her  father^s  feet,  confessed  all,  TOwed  to  break 
oflF— but — ^what  a  hut  I — desired  to  see  the 
loved  object,  and  take  a  last  leave.  Tou  will 
be  amazed — even  this  was  granted.  The  part- 
ing scene  happened  the  beginning  of  the  week. 
On  Friday  she  came  of  age,  and  on  Saturday 
morning — ^in  stead  of  being  under  lock  and  key 
in  the  country — ^walked  downstairs,  took  her 
footman,  said  she  was  goine  to  breakfast  with 
Lady  Sarah,  but  would  call  at  Miss  Read's ; 
in  the  street,  pretended  to  recollect  a  particular 
cap  in  which  she  was  to  be  drawn,  sent  the 
footman  back  for  it,  whipped  into  a  hackney 
chair,  was  married  at  Covent-garden  church, 
and  set  out  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  villa  at  Dun- 
stable. My  lady — ^my  Lady  Hertford!  what 
say  you  to  permitting  young  ladies  to  act  plays, 
and  to  go  to  painters  by  themselves  ? ' 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  Lord  Ilchester  was 
distracted:  that  it  was  the  completion  of 
disgrace :  that  even  a  footman  were  prefer- 
able. *  The  publicity  of  the  hero's  profes- 
sion perpetuates  the  mortification.  //  ne 
sera  pas  milord,  tout  comme  un  autre.  I 
could  not  have  believed  that  Lady  Susan 
would  have  stooped  so  low.  She  may,  how- 
ever, still  keep  good  company,  and  say,  '^  nos 
niuneri  sum  us" — ^Lady  Mary  Duncan,  Lady 
Caroline  Adair,  Lady  Betty  Gallini — the 
shopkeepers  of  next  age  will  be  mighty  well 
bom.' 

The  husbands  of  these  three  ladies  re- 
spectively were  Dr.  Duncan,  a  physician, 
afterwards  created  a  baronet ;  Mr.  Adair,  a 
surgeon ;  and  Sir  John  Gallini,  a  professor 
of  dancing.  O'Brien  was  an  amusing  fellow, 
who,  in  the  course  of  time,  achieved  the 
dbtinction  of  being  made  the  butt  of  the 
wits.  A  practical  joke  they  played  on  him 
may  have  originated  the  operation  of  tarring 
and  feathering ;  one  of  the  very  few  inven- 
tions to  which  the  Americans  can  lay  claim. 
Having  made  him  dead  drunk,  they  stripped 
him,  smeared  him  all  over  with  currant  jelly, 
and  rolled  him  in  a  feather-bed.  Waking 
the  next  morning  in  a  semi-intoxicated  state, 
he  staggered  to  a  pier-glass,  and  gazing  on 


his  own  reflected  image,  exclaimed  : '  A  bird, 
by  G— d.'* 

Lady  Susan  also  played  the  part  of  con- 
fidant in  the  romance  of  her  cousin,  the 
outline  of  which  is  familiar  enough.  Bat 
the  true  and  complete  story  could  not  be 
told  without  the  narratives  of  Mr,  Henry 
Napier  (her  son^  and  the  first  Lord  Holland 
(her  brother-in-law),  which  form  part  of  the 
Holland  House  MSS.f 

Mr.  Napier  begins  with  the  marriage  of 
her  mother,  nee  Lady  Sarab  Cadogan,  to  the 
second  Duke  of  Richmond  : — 

'  *'  This  marriage  was  made  to  cancel  a 
gambling  debt,  the  young  people's  consent 
having  been  the  last  thing  thought  of :  the 
Earl  of  March  was  sent  for  from  school  and 
the  young  Lady  from  her  nursery ;  a  clergnr- 
man  was  in  attendance,  and  they  were  tmd 
that  they  were  immediately  to  become  man 
and  wife  I  The  youne  lady  is  not  reported  to 
have  uttered  a  word ;  tne  gentleman  exclaimed : 
*  They  surely  are  not  going  to  marry  me  to  that 
dowdy  I '  The  ceremony,  however,  took  place, 
a  post-chaise  was  ready  at  the  door,  and  Lord 
March  was  instantly  packed  off  with  his  Tutor 
to  make  the  '  Grand  Tbtir,'  while  his  yom^ 
wife  was  returned  to  the  care  of  her  Mother,  a 
Dutch-woman,  daughter  of  William  Munt^, 
Counsellor  of  the  Courts  of  Holland."  * 

He  returns  after  spending  some  yean 
abroad,  and  instead  of  going  to  claim  hb 
bride,  r^airs  to  the  Opera  and  amuses  him- 
self with  examining  the  company  through 
his  glass : — 

* "  He  had  not  been  long  occupied  in  this 
manner,  when  a  very  young  and  beautiful 
woman  more  especially  struck  his  fancy,  and, 
turning  to  a  gentleman  beside  him,  he  asked 
who  she  was.  '  You  must  be  a  stranger  in 
London,'  replied  the  gentleman,  *  not  to  know 
the  toast  of  the  Town,  the  beautiful  Lady 
March!'  Agreeably  surprised  at  this  intelli- 
gence, Lord  March  proceeded  to  the  box,  an- 
nounced himself,  and  claimed  his  bride,  the 
very  dowdy  whom  he  had  so  scornfully  reject- 
ed some  years  before,  but  with  whom  he  after- 
wards lived  so  happily  that  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart  within  the  year  of  his  decease, 
which  took  place  at  Godalming,  in  Surry,  in 

*  Lord  Stanhope  speaks  of  tarring  and  feather- 
ing as  first  practised  at  Boston  in  1770  ('  Hist.' 
vol.  V.  p.  397).  In  Foote's  *  Cozeners,'  O'Flana- 
gan  is  to  have  a  tide-waiter's  place  in  North 
America :  '  And  a  word  in  yoar  ear,  if  you  dls- 
char^  well  yoar  duty,  you  will  be  found  in  tar 

and  foathers  for  nothing When  properly 

mixed  they  make  a  genteel  kind  of  dress,  which 
is  sometimes  worn  in  that  climate;  it  is  very 
light,  keeps  out  the  rain,  and  sticks  extremely 
close  to  the  skin.' 

f  The  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Jesse  as  well  as  it 
could  be  told  from  the  information  within  his 
reach.  *  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Qeorge 
HI.'  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.,  his  main  authorities  being 
Walpole  and  the  (ireDville  Papers. 
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August  1750,  when  my  mother  was  only  fire 
years  and  a  few  months  old."  ' 

Lady  Sarah  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  and 
residing  under  her  eldest  sister's  care  at 
Holland  Hoose,  when  George  the  Third, 
who  had  been  caught  by  her  appearance 
before  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  became 
seriously  attached  to  her.  Her  charm  in 
his  eyes,  in  addition  to  her  extraordinary 
loveliness,  was  her  truthfulness.  •  Once  he 
pressed  her  to  say  something,  and  she 
refused  because  it  would  have  been  telling 
an  untruth.  "  But,"  said  the  King,  "  you 
would  not  mind  a  white  lie  ?"  "  Yes,  I 
would,  Sir." ' 

She  did  not  encourage  his  passion,  nor, 
strange  to  say,  appear  to  be  much  flattered 
by  it.  One  evening  at  a  private  Court  Ball, 
at  which  she  was  not  present,  the  King 
entered  into  conversation  with  Lady  Susan, 
and  asked  her  when  she  meant  to  leave  town. 
On  her  saying  she  intended  to  remain 
for  the  coronation,  he  told  her :  *  There  will 
be  no  coronation  until  there  is  a  Queen,  and 
I  think  your  friend  is  the  fittest  person  for 
it :  tell  your  friend  so  from  me.'  This  was 
tolerably  plain  speaking.  *  When  my  mother 
next^  saw  him  at  Court,'  Mr.  Napier  conti- 
nues, '  he  took  her  alone  into  a  recess  of  one 
of  the  lar^e  windows  and  said :  '*  Has  your 
firiend  told  you  of  my  conversation  with 
her?"  "Yes,  Sir."  "And  what  do  you 
think  of  it?  Tell  me,  for  mv  happiness 
depends  on  it ! " — "Nothing,  J^ir,**  was  my 
mother's  reply:  upon  which  he  left  her 
abruptly,  exclaiming  pettishly,  "  Nothing 
comes  of  No  thing. ^^ ' 

Walpole  says:  *  Though  he  [Fox]  went 
himself  to  bathe  in  the  sea  (possibly  to  dis- 
guise his  intrigues),  he  left  Lady  Sarah  at 
Holland  House,  where  she  appeared  every 
morning  in  a  field  close  to  the  gi*eat  road 
(where  the  King  passed  on  horseback)  in  a 
fancied  habit,  making  hay.' 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  she  would 
have  exhibited  herself  in  this  fashion ;  and 
there  is  a  story  that  the  King  once  passed 
rather  unexpectedly  and  inopportunely  when 
she  was  romping  or  flirting  in  this  hayfield. 
Lord  Holland  says  that  about  this  time  she 
was  indulging  in  a  silly  flirtation  with  Lord 
Newbottle,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Lothian  ; 
who  speedily  lost  all  favour  in  her  eyes  by 
the  want  of  feeling  he  betrayed  when  she 
fractured  her  leg  out  riding  in  Somersetshire. 
The  King,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested 
the  most  genuine  anxiety,  ^and  (adds  Mr. 
Napier)  had  not  the  impropriety  of  such  a 
proceeding  been  strongly  urged,  would  in- 
stantly have  set  off"  to  visit  her '  I  When 
told  of  this  her  heart  was  touched.  *  If  she 
now  (writes  Lord  Holland)  ever  thinks  of 


Newbottle,  it  is  to  vex  and  hate  herself  for 
the  foolish  transaction  I  have  before  related.' 
Her  chances  of  ascending  a  throne  rose 
rapidly.  <  One  day  she  was  entering  the 
Presence  Chamber  when  Lady  Barrington, 
who  was  famous  for  her  fine  back,  drew  her 
aside,  and  said  :  *  Do,  my  dear  Lady  Sarah, 
do  let  me  take  the  lead  and  go  in  before  you 
this  once  :  for  you  will  never  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  my  beautiful  back  again.* 
She  announces  her  disappointment  in  a  letter 
to  Lady  Susan  : — 

*[Jnly7, 1T61.]"! 

*  My  dearest  Susan,  —  .  .  .  .  To  begin  to 

astonish  you  as  much  as  I  was  I  must  tell  you 

that  the  is  going  to  be  married  to  a 

Princess  of  Mecklembourg  and  that  I  am  sure 
of  it  There  is  a  Council  to-morrow  on  pur- 
pose. The  orders  for  it  are  urgent  and  im- 
portant  business ;  does  not  your  Chollar  («c) 
rise  at  hearing  this?  But  you  think  I  dare 
say  that  I  have  been  doing  some  terrible  thing 
to  deserve  it  for  you  would  [not]  easily  be 
brought  to  change  so  totally  your  opinion  of 
any  person,  but  I  assure  you  I  have  not  .  .  . 
I  shall  take  care  to  shew  that  I  am  not  morti- 
fied to  anybody,  but  if  it  is  true  that  one  can 
vex  anybody  with  a  reserved  cold  manner,  he 
shall  have  it  I  promise  him.* 

Her  information  was  correct.  The  in- 
tended marriage  with  the  Princess  Charlotte 
was  announced  to  the  Council  on  the  8th, 
The  first  time  afterwards  (July  16th),  when 
she  and  the  King  met, '  She  answered  short  ( 
with  dignity  and  gravity,  and  a  cross  Look, 
neither  of  which  things  are  at  all  natural  to 
her.'  According  to  her  brother-in-law,  how- 
ever, she  was  simply  piqued  : — 

*"To  many  a  Girl  H.  M.'s  Behaviour  had 
been  very  vexatious.  But  L^  Sarah's  Temper 
and  affections  are  happily  so  flexible  and  light 
that  the  sickness  of  her  Squirrel  immediately 
took  up  all  her  Attention,  and  when  in  spite  of 
her  nursing  it  dy*d  I  believe  it  gave  her  more 
concern  than  H.  M.  ever  did.  That  Orief  how- 
ever soon  gave  way* to  the  care  of  a  little 
Hedge-Hog  that  She  saVd  from  destruction  in 
the  field  and  is  now  her  favourite.'' 

She  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids  at  the 
Royal  wedding,  and  Walpole  writes  to  Con- 
way :  *'  With  neither  features  nor  air,  Lady 
Sarah  was  by  far  the  chief  angel.'  Her 
portraits  do  not  convey  the  impression  of 
perfect  beauty ;  neither  do  those  of  the 
Gunnings.  *  Her  Beauty  (says  her  brother- 
in-law)  is  not  easily  describ'd,  otherwise 
than  by  saying  She  had  the  finest  Complex- 
ion, most  beautiful!  Hair,  and  pretty  est  Person 
that  ever  was  seen,  with  a  sprightly  and  fine 
Air,  a  pretty  Mouth,  and  remarkablv  fine 
Teeth,  and  excess  of  Bloom  in  Her  Cheeks, 
little  Eyes.' 

Both  were  carefully  watched  during  the 
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ceremony.  The  King  was  calm  till  the  offi- 
ciating Archbishop  came  to  the  words,  *  And 
as  Thou  didst  send  Thy  blessing  upon  Abra- 
ham and  Sarah,  to  their  great  comfort,  so 
vouchsafe,'  &;c.,  when  his  emotion  was  per- 
ceptibly betrayed.  Mr.  Napier,  not  noticing 
this  incident,  writes : — 

*The  King  appeared  mentally  absent  but 
never  took  his  eyes  off  Lady  Sarah  during  the 
whole  ceremony ;  the  Queen,  then  and  ever  af- 
ter was  very  gracious  and  attentive  to  my 
mother ;  but  as  all  the  young  Bridesmaids  were 
drawn  up  in  a  line  near  her  Majesty,  with  Lady 
Sarah  at  their  head  very  richly  dressed.  Lord 
Westmoreland,  a  very  old  Jacobite  follower  of 
the  Pretender's,  who  was  purblind,  and  had 
never  appeared  at  Court  since  the  Hanoverian 
succession,  was  persuaded  by  his  friends  to  hon- 
our the  marriage  of  a  native  Monarch  by  his 
presence.  Passing  along  the  line  of  ladies,  and 
seeing  but  dimly,  hie  mistook  my  Mother  for 
the  Queen,  plumped  down  on  his  knees  and 
took  her  hand  to  kiss  I  She  drew  back  startled, 
and  deeply  colouring,  exclaimed,  *'  I  am  not  the 
Queen,  Sir."  This  little  incident  created  a  laugh 
and  a  little  gossip ;  and  when  George  Selwyn 
heard  of  it,  he  comically  enough  observed,  "  0 1 
you  know  he  always  loVed  PreUnders.^^  * 

Many  years  afterwards,  the  King  being 
present  with  the  Queen  at  the  theatre  during 
a  performance  of  Mrs.  Pope,  who  had  been 
thought  to  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lady 
Sarah,  he  murmured,  half  aloud, '  She  is  like 
Lady  Sarah  still,'  * 

The  *  Sir  Joshua  Room '  contains  pictures 
by  Murillo,  Velasquez,  Jacob  Jansen,  G. 
Morland,  two  Turners,  a  Wouvermans,  and  a 
Van  de  Velde — the  four  last-named  having 
belonged  to  Charles  Fox.  We  quote  the 
Princess's  remarks  on  the  Murillo,  *  The  Vis- 
ion of  St.  Antony  of  Padua,'  as  an  admira- 
ble specimen  of  art-criticism  : — 

*  According  to  tradition,  St.  Antony  was  ex- 
pounding the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  when 
the  Infant  Saviour  came  down  and  stood  upon 
his  book.  In  the  present  instance,  though,  St. 
Antony  is  praying,  not  expounding,  and  two  fea- 
tures are  to  be  particularly  noticed  in  the  picture: 
that  St  Antony  seems  to  ignore  the  visible  Pre- 
sence of  Him  whom  he  is  adoring,  and  that  the 
Divine  Infant  impresses  no  weight  upon  the 
book — ^as  indeed  a  spirittud  presence  would  not 
— ^yet  Murillo  is  guilty  of  allowing  the  spiritual 
form  to  throw  a  shadow  I  Nor  is  this  the  only 
instance  in  which  Murillo  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  an  error  which,  so  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  escaped  criticism.  Curious  indeed  that  one 
who  so  often  shines  forth  as  a  heaven-inspired 
artist,  one  whose  choice  of  subjects  proves  that 

*  Lady  Sarah  was  twice  married.  Her  first 
liusband  (whom  she  married  in  June  1762)  was 
Sir  Charles  Bunburj  ;  lier  secx)nd  (whom  she  mar- 
ried in  1781),  the  Honourable  Ueorge  Napier. 
She  died  in  1826. 


his  thoughts  dwelt  constantly  in  another  world, 
should  have  overlooked  this  essential  and  very 
beautiful  distinction  between  the  spirit  and  the 
flesh,  and  should  have  given  to  the  one  such  a 
marked  attribute  of  the  other.  But  if  the  great 
painter  has  thus  not  always  proved  himsdf  an 
accurate  poet,  a  great  poet  has  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances proved  himself  a  true  painter. 
Dante,  throughout  his  glorious  journey,  keeps 
in  sight  this  spiritual  indication ;  — 

"  Ora,  se  Innanzl  a  me  nuUa  s*  adombra, 
Non  ti  maravigliar,  piii  che  de'  cieli, 
Cho  r  uno  all*  altro  '1  raggio  non  ingombnu" 

*  Or  as  Longfellow  renders  it : — 

"  Now  if  in  front  of  me  no  shadow  fall. 
Marvel  not  at  it  more  than  at  the  heavens, 
Because  one  ray  impedeth  not  another."  ' 

There  is  another  art-criticism  susceptible 
of  practical  application.  The  subject  is  a 
portrait  of  Mary  Augusta,  Lady  Holland,  by 
Watts': 

*  Watts  pronounces  this  his  finest  piece  of  col- 
ouring. On  a  canvas  which  measuroB  85 
inches  by  61,  Lady  Holland  is  represented  as 
standing  in  a  corner  of  the  Gilt  Roox.  The 
massive  plaits  of  her  auburn  hair  are  displayed, 
without  rudeness,  by  her  back  being  turned  to 
a  looking-glass !  Utilizing  a  looking-glass  thus, 
was,  at  that  time,  very  new  in  painting ;  nor  are 
there  many  artists  to  this  day  who,  having  the 
idea,  would  care  to  profit  by  it  But  photo- 
graphy, which  can  afford  to  give  details  without 
making  them  extras,  has  hackneyed  the  looking- 
glass  idea  into  a  looking-glass  trick,  and  reducd 
it  to  the  condition  of  a  fine  melody  popularized 
on  barrel-organs.  In  the  picture  before  QS  the 
looking-glass  not  only  contributes  a  second  view, 
but  gives  us  variety  in  reflection.  Everything 
is  well  managed.  The  drawing  is  good,  the  ar- 
rangement effective ;  and  as  for  the  colouring: 
what  is  dark,  is  rich ;  what  is  light,  is  pure ; 
what  is  shade,  is  harmonious.' 

The  *  Fourth  West  Room '  contains  three 
pictures  by  Hogarth,  one  of  which,  a  portrait 
of  Henry,  first  Lord  Holland,  may  be  con- 
nected with  an  anecdote  printed  without  Uie 
name.  A  nobleman  having  refused  to  take 
or  pay  for  his  portrait^  painted  to  order,  was 
thus  addressed : — 

*  Mr.  Hogarth's  dutiful  respects  to  Lord  — j-, 
finding  that  he  does  not  mean  to  have  the  pic* 
ture  which  was  drawn  for  him,  is  informed  again 
of  Mr.  Hogarth's  necessity  for  the  money ;  H 
therefore,  his  Lordship  does  not  send  for  it  in 
three  days,  it  will  be  disposed  of^  with  the  id; 
dition  of  a  tail  and  some  other  little  appendages, 
to  Mr.  Hare,  the  famous  wild-beast  man ;  Mr. 
Hogarth  having  given  that  gentleman  a  condi- 
tional promise  of  it  for  an  exhibition  of  pictures, 
on  his  Lordship's  refusal.' 

The  harshness  and  repulsiveness  of  Lord 
Holland's  features  are  commemorated  by 
more  than  one  parliamentary  sarcasm,  and  w^ 
have  already  seen  him  haggling  with  Key 
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uolds.  A  similar  threat  was  actually  put  in 
execation  by  a  painter  named  Da  Bost,  some 
sixty  years  since.  Failing  to  extract  an  ex- 
travagant price  for  a  picture  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hope,  of  Deepdene,he  exhibited  it  formoney 
in  Pall  Mall,  as  '  Beauty  and  the  Beast,'  till 
her  brother  entered  the  room  and  cut  it  to 
pieces.  An  action  was  brought,  and  tried 
before  Lord  EUenborough,  who  held  that 
the  picture  being  a  libel  the  plaintiff  could 
only  recover  damages  for  the  loss  of  the 
canvas  and  the  paint.  Semble  (as  the  Year 
Books  have  it)  that  he  was  therefore  entitled 
to  no  damages  at  all.  * 

T}xe  modem  artist  of  whom  we  are  most 
frequently  reminded  in  Holland  House  is 
Waks;  a. painter  whose  best  portraits,  in- 
stinct with  mind  and  character,  are  historic 
pictures  as  well  as  likenesses.  '  About  the 
year  1843  he  arrived  in  Florence  with  a  let- 
ter of  introduction  to  the  late  Lord  Holland, 
then  English  Minister  at  the  Court  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  Lord  Holland, 
ever  ready  with  kind  and  generous  hospi- 
tality, invited  the  young  artist  to  stay  at  the 
Legation.  At  first  Mr,  Watts  only  intended 
to  spend  a  short  time  in  Florence,  but  he  re- 
mained on  from  day  to  day  for  nearly  four 
years,  in  an  increasing  intimacy  agreeable  to 
all  parties.  To  this  intimacy  we  owe  some 
of  the  best  portraits  and  restorations  at  Hol- 
land House.'  There  are  portraits  by  him  of 
Guizot,  Thiers,  Gerome  Buonaparte,  the  Due 
d'Aumalc,  Sir  Antony  Panizzi,  Mr.  Cotterell, 
Mr.  Cheney,  the  Princess  Lieven,  the  Coun- 
tess Castiglione,  the  third  Lord  Holland, 
Elizabeth  Lady  Holland,  and  Mary  Augusta 
(the  present)  Lady  Holland,  taken  in  a  Nice 
hat  at  Florence  in  1843.  *This  picture  is 
charmingly  painted,  and  gives  us  the  present 
hostess  of  Holland  House  presiding,  as  it 
were,  over  one  of  its  most  sociable  rooms, 
with  a  smile  which  lights  up  her  face  as  much 
as  the  ray  of  sunshine  lights  up  the  picture.' 

In  this  same  room  hangs  '  Mary  Fox,  an 
old-fashioned  picture  of  an  old-fashioned- 
looking  little  girl,  with  a  fine  Spanish  pointer 
as  big  as  herself,  who^e  name  must  be  men- 
tioned for  auld  lang  syne,  Eliza.'  A  steel  en- 
graving of  this  picture  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  the  first  volume  of  the  work. 

The  portrait  of  the  Princess  de  Lieven  is 
one  of  extraordinary  merit,  and  it  is  added 
that  Watts  ranks  it  amongst  his  best  It 
gives  occasion  for  a  slight,  but  striking  bio- 
graphical notice,  most  of  the  particulars  of 
which  are  taken  from  a  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Holland  : — 


*Du  Boste  V.  Beresford.— Campbeirs   'Nisi 
Prius  Reports/  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 


*  In  appearance  dignified,  in  manners  simple, 
with  the  intellect  of  a  man  and  the  pliability  ot 
a  woman  ;  well  dressed,  and  always  suitably  to 
her  years,  she  presented  in  herself  a  general  con- 
centration of  charms ;  and  these,  wherever  she 
went,  she  seemed  unwittingly  to  dispense  with- 
out self-privation.  Iler  style  in  writing  harmo- 
nized with  her  other  qualities,  and  was  always  in 
harmony  with  her  subject.  She  could  be  grave, 
gay,  learned,  sarcastic.  One  generally  loves 
doing  what  one  does  well ;  she  wrote  well  and 
loved  to  use  her  pen.  She  has  been  very  aptly 
said  to  combine  *^  la  raison  de  la  Rochefoucauld 
avec  les  manieres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne."  But 
with  all  this  she  had  no  taste  for  reading,  ex- 
cept the  newspapers ;  and  her  ignorance  upon 
some  common  subjects  would  have  been  mar- 
vellous even  in  a  schoolboy.* 

«  *  4(  «  >|:  *  iK 

*  Her  end  was  touching  and  dignified.  Natu- 
rally nervous  about  herself,  she  had  dreaded  the 
slightest  indisposition ;  but  when  she  heard  that 
her  doom  was  sealed,  she  looked  death  calmly 
in  the  face,  and  conformed  to  the  last  rites  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Feeling  the  supreme  mo- 
ment at  hand,  she  requested  that  Guizot  and  his 
son  would  leave  her  bedside,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  spared  the  painful  sight  of  her  agony. 
She  had,  however,  still  strength  enough  to  ad- 
dress Guizot,  her  old  and  devoted  friend,  tra- 
cing in  pencil  these  words :  "  Merci  de  vingt  ans 
d^amitie  et  de  bonheur."  ' 

Speaking  of  Cleyn,  in  his  *  Anecdotes  of 
Painting,'  Walpole  says  *  There  is  still  ex- 
tant a  beautiful  chamber  adorned  by  him  at 
Holland  House  with  a  ceiling  in  grotesque, 
and  small  compartments  on  the  chimneys,  in 
the  style,  and  not  unworthy,  of  Parmeggi- 
ano.'  This  is  *The  Gilt  Room.'  All  the 
decorations  and  paintings  in  it  have  been  re- 
stored by  Watts,  who  found  no  traces  of  any 
painting  on  the  chimney-piece  ;  and  the  old 
ceiling,  having  fallen  in,  was  replaced  during 
the  minority  of  the  third  Lord  Holland. 
On  May-day,  1753,  an  entertainment  was 
given  in  this  room,  of  which  a  singular  re- 
miniscence has  been  preserved  in  the  shape 
of  a  list  of  the  company  and  an  account  of 
their  proceedings.  There  were  twenty-one 
couples  of  dancers :  Mr.  George  Selwyn  danc- 
ing with  Miss  Kitty  Compton,  the  fiarl  of 
Hillsborough  with  Lady  Caroline  Fox,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  with  Miss  Bishop,  Cap- 
tain Sandys  with  the  Countess  of  Coventry, 
<fec.  Lady  Albemarle,  Lady  Yarmouth,  Mrs. 
Digby,  and  Mr.  Fox  played  two  pools  at 
quadrille.  Five  gentlemen  and  four  ladies 
*cut  in  at  whist,"  including  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Lady  Townshend,  and 
Mr.  Digby.  Five  played  cribbage.  Eight 
including  Mr.  H.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Calcraft, 
*  only  looked  on.'  Lord  Bateman  and  the 
Earl  of  Hplderness  *  danced  minuets  only : ' — 

*The  Card  Players  play'd  but  a  little  while.  ^ 

*  The  Card  Tables  (in  Number  three)  wei-e  in 
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Lady  Caroline's  Dressing  Room.  The  Balcony, 
as  well  as  the  Gilt  Room,  was  lighted  up,  and 
Uiey  Danced  a  little  while  in  both. 

'Tea,  Negus,  kc.^  at  which  Mrs.  Fannen 
Presided,  in  the  Tapestry  Room.  At  One  We 
all  went  down  to  a  Cold  Sapper,  at  Three  Ta- 
bles in  the  Saloon,  and  three  in  the  Dining 
Room. 

*  Supper  was  removed  at  each  Table  with  a 
Desert  {sic),  and  Ice. 

'All  sate  down.  Lady  Townshend,  Lady 
Fitzwilliams,  Duke  of  Marlbro',  and  Mr.  Legge, 
only  Excepted  who  went  before  Supper. 

*  Danced  after  Supper. 

*No  Dancer  went  before  three,  or  stayed 
after  Five. 

*  The  Tables  Prepared  in  the  Supper  Rooms 
held  Fifty-six.  A  Comer  Table  was  plac'd  Ex- 
traordinary for  Six  Men,  Besides.  Sate  down 
to  Supper  in  all  Sixty-two. 

*  Lord  Digby,  and  Mr.  Bateman,  did  not  sup, 
but  walk'd  about  admiring.* 

After  a  bit  of  moralising  in  her  manner, 
the  Princess  winds  up  her  entertaining  chap- 
ter of  *  The  Gilt  Room '  in  these  words : — 

*  And  so  the  brilliant  medal  has  its  reverse : 
for  now,  in  spite  of  being  still  sometimes  filled 
by  a  joyous,  laughing  crowd,  the  Gilt  Room  is 
said  to  be  tenanted  by  the  solitary  ghost  of  its 
first  lord,  who,  according  to  tradition,  issues 
forth  At  midnight  from  behind  a  secret  door, 
and  walks  slowly  through  the  scenes  of  former 
triumphs  with  his  head  in  his  hand.  To  add 
to  this  mystery,  there  is  a  tale  of  three  spots 
of  blood  on  the  side  of  the  recess  whence  he 
issues,  three  spots  of  blood  which  can  never  bo 
ef&ced.' 

Macaulay  has  said  all  that  could  be  said 
for  the  Library,  and  he  might  have  expatia- 
ted in  much  the  same  strain  on  *  The  Libra- 
ry Passage,'  where  many  an  illustrious  guest 
has  lingei*ed  over  the  prints,  portraits,  pnoto- 
graphs,  and  autographs  on  the  walls.  Here 
is  the  so-called  portrait  of  Addison,  with  his 
last  autograph  ;  a  miniature  of  the  Empress 
Catherine,  with  her  autograph ;  the  miniature 
of  Robespierre,  on  the  back  of  which  may  be 
read,  in  the  handwriting  of  Charles  Fox :  *  Un 
scUh'at,  un  Idcke  et  unfou,'' 

*  But  before  quite  leaving  the  Libbabt  Pas- 
sage we  must  not  forget  to  look  at  the  win- 
dows. In  the  southern  window  is  a  pane  of 
glass  removed  from  the  window  of  what  we  be- 
lieve used  to  be  Rogers's  dressing-room  in  the 
East  Turret  Upon  this  pane  of  glass  are  cut 
some  lines  by  Hookham  Frere.  They  date 
from  October  1811,  and  run  as  follows : — 

"  May  neither  fire  destroy  nor  waste  impair 
Nor  time  consume  thee  till  the  twentieth  Heir, 
May  Taste  respect  thee  and  may  Fashion  spare." 

'To  which  we  add  a  devout  Amen!  and  to 
which  Rogers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  I  won- 
der where  he  got  the  diamond." ' 

The  *  Yellow  Drawing-room '  alone  boasts 
relics  and  memorials  enough  to  excite  the 


envy  of  the  richest  and  most  fortunate  col- 
lector; and  the  chapter  devoted  to  it  con- 
tains matter  of  historical  value,  which  we 
pass  over  with  regret.  *The  Miniature 
Room '  and  the  *  Print  Room '  also,  are  emi- 
nently suggestive  and  rich«  But  it  is  as 
much  as  we  can  do  to  afford  space  for  '  AJ- 
len's  Room ;'  and  Lady  Holland's  *  pet  athe- 
ist '  (as  AJlen  was  called)  is  an  indispensable 
figure  in  our  group.  He  was  recommended, 
in  1801,  by  Sydney  Smith  to  Lord  Holland, 
who  wanted  a  *  clever  young  Scotch  medical 
man '  to  accompany  him  to  Spain.  They 
suited  each  other  so  well  that  he  was  domes- 
ticated in  Holland  House.  *  To  Lady  HoN 
land  he  must  have  been  a  friendly  factotum. 
He  almost  always  attended  her  on  her  drive?, 
was  usually  invited  out  with  her  and  Lord 
Holland  to  dinner,  and  in  Holland  House 
sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  carved. 
In  this  performance  Lady  Holland  was  apt 
to  fidget  him  by  giving  him  directions,  and 
he  would  assert  his  independence  by  laying 
down  the  knife  and  fork  and  telling  her  she 
had  better  do  it  herself ! ' 

His  character  has  been  carefully  drawn  by 
Lord  Brougham,  who  raises  the  question 
why  *  with  nis  great  talents,  long  experience, 
many  rare  accomplishments,  and  connexion 
with  statesmen,'  he  was  never  brought  into 
public  life;  an  injustice  or  neglect  which 
his  lordship  thinks  can  be  accounted  for  *  in 
no  other  way  than  by  considering  it  as  a 
fixed  and  settled  rule  that  there  is  a  line 
drawn  in  this  country  between  the  ruling 
caste  and  the  rest  of  the  commimity.'  May 
it  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  the  man  who  was  content  to 
pass  his  whole  life  in  a  dependent  position  ? 
Moreover,  his  intellectual  efforts  never  at- 
tracted much  attention  ^Yond  a  limited 
circle.  He  died  in  1843.  The  year  before 
his  death,  Sydney  Smith  writes  to  Lady 
Holland:— 

*I  .'am  sorry  to  hear  Allen  is  not  well ;  but 
the  reduction  of  his  legs  is  a  pure  and  unmix- 
ed good  ;  ihey  are  enormous, — they  are  cleri- 
cal !  He  has  the  creed  of  a  philosopher  and  the 
legs  of  a  clergyman ;  I  never  saw  such  l^s, — 
at  least  belonging  to  a  layman.' 

We  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  some 
letters  from  Moore  and  Rogers  form  part  of 
the  hitherto  unpublished  MSS.  of  Holland 
House. 

*Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and 
structures  may  follow  their  illustrious  coas- 
ters. The  wonderful  city,  which,  ancient 
and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow 
as  fast  as  a  young  town  of  logwood  by  a  wa- 
ter privilege  in  Michigan,  mav  soon  displace 
those  turrets  and  gaitkns  which  are  associat- 
ed with  so  much  that  is  interesting  and  no- 
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Ue,  with  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Rich, 
with  the  loves  of  Orraond,  with  the  counsels 
of  Cromwell,  with  the  death  of  Addison.'* 
If  we  are  not  misinfonned,  arrangements 
have  been  made  that  will  prevent  these  tur- 
rets and  gardens  from  being  speedily  dis- 
placed. But  we  tremble  when  we  think  of 
the  fate  impending  over  the  Northumber- 
land House  lion :  of  Fonthill  dismautled  and 
coming  down  with  a  crash :  of  the  ring  of 
the  Auctioneer's  hammer  in  the  princely 
halls  of  Stowc  :  of  the  dispersion  of  the  art- 
treasnres  of  Strawberry  Hill,  just  as  it  was 
about  to  derive  fresh  lustre  from  taste  and 
munificence.  If,  then,  the  stately  fabric  we 
have  been  commemorating,  with  its  priceless 
contents,  must  perish,  so  much  the  greater 
will  be  the  debt  of  gratitude  due  from  future 

fenerations  to  those  who  afford  the  means  of 
eeping  it  permanently  present  to  the  mind's 
eye.  Non  omnis  moriar.  Though  lost  to 
sight,  to  memory  dear.  Good  copies  are 
nearly  as  effective  as  originals  in  supplying 
food  for  reflection,  in  appealing  to  the  ima- 
gination and  the  heart.  Heinrich  Heine 
said  of  a  celebrated  poem  that,  if  suddenly 
destroyed,  it  might  be  completely  reproduced 
from  a  translation  which  he  named.  Thanks 
to  the  work  before  us,  with  its  graphic  de- 
lineations and  descriptions,  if  Holland  House 
were  to  be  burnt  down  or  swallowed  up  to- 
morrow, its  most  inspiring  elevating  associa- 
tions would  survive,  and  everything  in  it  or 
about  it,  capable  of  material  reproduction, 
might  be  reproduced. 


Art.  V. — 1.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  By  Robert  Gordon  Latham, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  F.kS.  Founded  on  that  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  as  edited  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  M.A.     London,  1866-70. 

2.  Dr.  Webster's  Complete  Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,  Thoroughly  revised 
and  improved,  by  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
and  Oratory,  <fec.,  in  Yale  College,  and 
Noah  Porter,  D.I).,  Professor  of  Morid 
Philosophy  and  Metaphysics  in  Yale  Col- 
lege.    London  (cir.  1865). 

3.  A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language. 
By  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.B.  London 
(cir.  1860). 

Thb  German  Dictionary  of  Jacob  and  Wil- 
helm  Grimm,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 

*  '  Lord  Macaulay's  Essays.'     We  have  found 
no  trace  of  the  loves  of  Ormond  at  Holland  House. 


issued  nineteen  years  ago,  has  been  carried 
on  by  other  hands  since  the  last  of  the  two 
brothers  died,  and  next  year  may  perhaps  sec 
completed  its  first  five  volumes,  about  half 
the  entire  wort.  The  French  Dictionary  of  - 
Littr6  was  completely  published  last  year. 
It  is  high  tinae  to  ask  when  and  how  we  arc 
to  have  an  English  Dictionary  at  the  level 
of  these  admirable  compilations.  Old  and 
mediaeval  English  Literature,  now  risen  into 
broad  daylight  again,  must  have  their 
treasures  inventoried,  more  fully  and  strictly 
than  hitherto,  for  modem  readers.  New 
English  Literature  must  not  merely  give  ac- 
count of  its  vaster  possessions,  but  must  reg- 
ister its  title-deeds  for  all  that  it  has  inherit- 
ed ;  must  show  its  evidence  for  all  that  it 
has  newly  made  at  home  or  imported  from 
abroad.  Comparative  philology  has  within 
the  last  two  generations  risen  from  rude  and 
vague  beginnings  to  the  rank  of  a  science, 
and  far  deeper  Hnguistic  knowledge  is  now 
required  of  the  lexicographer  than  such  as 
sufficed  for  the  literary  needs  of  a  century 
ago.  Beside  this  question  of  the  great 
standard  English  Dictionary,  there  arises 
another  not  less  important,  how  far  do  our 
smaller  educational  dictionaries  answer  to 
present  requirements  ?  The  schoolroom  lex- 
icon ought  not  indeed  to  be  a  museum  of 
far-fetched  and  outlandish  words,  nor  should 
it  confuse  the  schoolboy's  mind  with  a  crowd 
of  speculative  etymologies,  but  it  should 
afford  reasonable  information  as  to  those 
words^  whose  derivation  is  most  certain, 
showing  plainly  whether  they  belong  to  the 
originalstock  of  English,  or  have  since  been 
introduced ;  what  they  meant  at  their  first 
appearance  in  the  language,  and  what  they 
have  come  to  mean  since.  In  discussing 
these  and  other  kindred  questions  as  to  what 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  library  diction- 
ary and  the  schoolroom  dictionary,  we  shall 
examine  what  such  works  actually  are,  with 
the  view  of  showing  what  they  ought  to  be. 
And  seeing  that  dictionaries,  of  all  books, 
are  apt  to  come  into  existence  by  successive 
development  from  author  to  author,  and 
from  editor  to  editor,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
glance  over  the  whole  history  of  English 
lexicography,  tracing  the  series  of  works 
from  the  scanty  and  now  almost  forgbtten 
vocabularies  of  the  seventeenth  century  to 
the  most  ^voluminous  and  learned  dictiona- 
ries which  the  modem  bookseller  has  to  offer. 
The  comparison  shows  indeed  great  literary 
progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  our  na- 
tional history,  yet  we  have  to  admit  that  this 
progress  falls  short  of  what  might  have  been 
made,  and  we  trust  soon  will  be.  Till  late 
years,  our  dictionaries  stood  well  in  compa- 
rison with  those  of  other  countries,  but  at 
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present  we  have  fallen  somewhat  behind. 
Our  Philological  Society  is  industriously 
collecting  and  classifying  a  huge  museum  of 
linguistic  specimens,  but  with  no  promise  of 
immediate  result,  while  the  separate  labours 
of  individual  philologists  are  rather  directed 
to  special  scientific  work  than  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  public  book  of  reference.  Critics, 
in  the  meantime,  ill-satisfied  with  even  the 
better  dictionaries  of  England  and  America, 
must  condemn  the  worse,  which  only  keep  a 
place  in  the  book-market  as  educational 
works  because  the  schoolmasters  and  parents 
who  buy  them  are  too  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  language  to  know  good  from  bad. 
It  is  needful  to  press  this  really  important 
subject  on  public  attention,  for  urgent  de- 
mand will  hasten  supply.  A  few  years 
hence,  let  us  hope,  we  inay  have  a  more  grat- 
ifying report  to  give.  But  dictionary  mak- 
ing is  a  long  labour,  and  for  the  moment 
we  had  rather  see  a  limited  work  fairly  up 
to  the  modern  level,  than  the  prospectus  of 
a  mighty  lexicon  that  shall  tnrow  Grimm 
and  Liltr6  into  the  shade,  and  be  published 
A.D.  1900. 

Lexicons  for  the  student  learning  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  had  been  for  many  years 
in  use  before  the  plain  Englishman  was  pro- 
vided with  a  self -explaining  vocabulary  of 
his  mother-tongue,  an  English  Dictionary  in 
rudimentary  form.  Few  but  book-collectors 
and  philologists  now  ever  see  the  two  little 
volumes  of  BuUokar  and  Cockeram  : — *  An 
ICnglish  Expositor,  teaching  the  Intetpreta- 
tion  of  the  Hardest  Words  used  in  our 
Language.  By  J.  B.,  Doctor  of  Physicke. 
London,  1621.'  And  'The  English  Dic- 
tionarie,  or,  an  Interpreter  of  Hard  English 
Words.  By  H.  C,  Gent  London,  1632.' 
These  little  books  have  an  interest  to  us,  as 
showing  the  humble  beginnings  of  our  lexi- 
cography, and  as  preserving  in  the  compact- 
est  shape  some  noticeable  passages  in  the 
history  of  English.  They  belong  to  an 
age  when  many  a  familiar  English  word  kept 
an  early  sense  which  it  has  now  lost,  when 
animositie  was  still  to  be  defined  as  *  cou- 
rage ' ;  when  to  edijie  meant  *  to  builde,  to 
frmne,  sometime  to  instruct ' ;  when  mis- 
creant was  simply  *  an  Infidell ' ;  and  praf/- 
matifall  'one  that  understands  the  Law.' 
After  BuUokar  and  Cockeram  came  Edward 
Phillips,  Milton's  nephew,  with  his  *  New 
World  of  Words,'  John  Kersey  with  his 
*  Dictionarium  Anglo-Britannicum,'  and  va- 
rious other  compilers,  who  gradually  im- 
proved upon  the  labours  of  their  predecessors, 
until,  about  a  century  after  the  first  crude 
attempts,  a  work  which  may  be  called  a 
tolerable   practical    dictionary,    aiming    to 


register  and  explain  the  langua^  at  large, 
was  given  to  the  English  public* 

Nathan  Bailey,  a  schoolnaaster  at  Stepney, 
brought  out,  about  1 720,  his  *  Etymologi(^ 
English  Dictionary,'  which  not  only  super- 
seded the  earlier  vocabularies,  but  was  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  place  through  the  time  of 
Johnson,  and  even  into  that  of  Webster.  In 
one  or  other  of  its  twenty  or  thirty  editions, 
it  is  still  a  staple  of  our  bookstaUs ;  a  worthy 
old  book  which  the  student  seldom  opens 
without  learning  something,  though  most 
likely  not  the  something  he  is  looting  for. 
Bailey,  not  content  with  a  copious  vocabu- 
lary of  popular  English,  dived  into  technical 
books  of  law,  alcnemy,  magic,  and  other 
such  repositories  of  quaint  terms,  bringing 
up  scores  of  outof-the-way  words,  which 
later  lexicographers  prudently  let  drop  agab, 
but  which  still  have  their  value,  philological 
and  historical  Thus  the  language  of  the 
occult  sciences  in  full  vogue  three  centories 
ago,  is  represented  in  Bailey  by  such  defini- 
tions'as  the  followiuff: — (Jacodcemon  *  (in 
Astrology)  the  Twelfth  House  of  a  Figure 
of  the  Heavens,  so  called  because  of  its 
dreadful  Signification ' ;  Mercury  *  (among 
Chymists)  Quicksilver;  and  is  taken  for 
one  of  their  active  principles  commonly 
called  Spirits.'  Among  the  dwindling  store 
of  Arabic  scientific  words  in  English,  some 
which  later  dictionary  -  writers  discard, 
almugiay  alidada,  and  the  like,  still  remain 
clear  and  fresh  to  Bailey's  mind.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  curious  case  in  point : — *  Dukar- 
non  (Arab.)  a  certain  Proposition  found  out 
by  Pythagoras,  upon  the  account  of  which 
he  sacrificed  an  Ox  to  the  Gods,  in  Token 
of  Thankfulness,  whence  Chaucer,  Ac,  uses 
it  to  signify  any  knotty  Point  or  Question. 
To  be  at  Dulcamon,  to  be  nonplussed,  to 
be  at  ones  Wits  end.'  To  clear  up  the 
whole  history  of  this  word,  which  has 
puzzled  many  a  reader  of  Chaucer,  the 
modem  critic  has  only  to  add  that  the  pro- 
position in  question  is  that  of  ^  the  squares 
on  the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and 
that  its  well-known  figure  probably  suggest- 
ed the  Arabic  name,  which  dulcarnon  is  in- 
tended to  represent,  viz.,  dhu  7  karnainj  *  lord 
of  the  two  horns.'t  Among  old  English  law 
terms,  again,  Bailey  includes  such  as  these: 
— ahigevaSy  *  a  thief  who  hath  stolen  cattk ' 
(this  word  is  mediaeval  Latin,  from  ahigo) ; 
hairmanj  *  a  poor  insolvent  Debtor,  left  hwe 


♦  An  interesting  sketch  of  the  history  and 
bibllographj  of  English  Dictionaries  is  prefixed 
to  Worcester'a  Dictionary. 

t  Diog.  Laert.  *Vit.  Pythapr.'  xi.  See  alr^ 
the  '  Athenaeum/  Sept.  28td,1871,  p.  893. 
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and  naked,  who  was  obliged  to  swear  in  Court 
that  he  was  not  worth  more  than  five  Shillings 
and  five  Pence.'  Every  now  and  then,  as 
wc  tnm  over  the  leaves,  we  come  upon 
strange  words  which  set  themselves  to  ns 
like  pozzies,  impelling  ns  to  search  ont  their 
origin.  Thus  frampole-fence^  *a  Privil^e 
belonging  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Manor 
of  Wnttle  in  Essex,'  resolves  itself  on 
farther  enquiry  into /ranc-jjofe/fhctf,  a  local 
tenant's  right  of  taking  poles  free.  Again, 
ckechinquamins,  *an  Indian  Fruit  which 
resembles  a  Chesnut,'  may,  after  due  search, 
be  traced  to  Captain  John  Smith's  '  Histoir 
of  Virginia,'  where  the  fruit  and  its  Amen- 
can  Indian  name  are  native.  It  is  true  that 
Bailey's  alphabetical  vocabulary  cannot  be 
at  all  depended  on  as  complete,  even  as  to 
familiar  language ;  for  instance,  such  words 
as  cattle  and  puddle  are  left  out.  Still  the 
presence  or  absence  of  particular  words  and 
meanings,  suggests  at  every  turn  some  in- 
teresting point  as  to  the  history  of 
English.  Thus,  in  connection  with  anticky 
a  buffoon  or  grotesque  figure  {antiqiie)^ 
Bailey  inserts  the  phrase  *to  dance  the 
anticks,^  i.e.,  *to  dance  after  an  odd  and 
ridiculous  manner,  or  in  a  ridiculous  dress, 
like  a  Jack-pudding.'  This  phrase  seems  to 
show  the  transition  of  meaning  whereby  the 
word  antick  passed  through  t£e  description 
of  grotesque  performances  in  antique  guise, 
till  it  lost  the  sense  of  antiquity  and  retained 
only  that  of  grotesqueness,  or  buffoonery, 
with  which  modem  Englishmen  speak  of 
antics.  In  modem  dictionaries  this  link  in 
the  chain  of  meaning  is  dropped,  so  that 
the  etymology  of  the  word  hangs  imper- 
fectly together.  To  take  another  instance 
of  histoncal  evidence  from  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary, wo  find  tuna^  the  West  Indian 
name  of  the  plant  on  which  the  cochineal 
insect  is  reared,  but  neither  *  prickly  pear ' 
nor  '  cactus '  is  given,  so  that  it  seerts  that 
neither  had  the  English  popular  name  of 
*  prickly  pear '  come  into  use  to  denote  the 
plant,  nor  had  botanists  revived,  as  a  desig- 
nation for  the  whole  genus  it  belongs  to,  the 
classical  term  Katcrogy  cactus.  So  the  in- 
sertion of  Abigail  as  a  personal  name,  but 
not  as  a  sportive  word  for  a  lady's  maid, 
reminds  us  that  though  the  suggestion  of 
this  use  is  old  enough,  *  let  thine  handmaid 
be  a  servant  to  wash  the  feet  of  the  servants 
of  my  lord,'  yet  the  word  had  not  made  its 
way  into  English  literature  in  Bailey's  time, 
so  as  to  justify  him  in  inserting  an  ahigail 
as  a  common  noun.  Again,  modem  English 
cooks  know  perfectly  well,  though  modem 
English  dictionaries  do  not  give  it,  the  name 
of  the  bain  MariCy  a  hot-water  bath  in  which 
stewpans  are  put  to  keep  their  contents  at 
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cook's  description,  but  that  of  the  old 
chemists,  who  used  the  apparatus  to  heat 
their  cucurbites,  or,  as  we  should  say,  retorts, 
and  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Balneum 
Marice,  Tradition  says  it  was  called  after 
Mary  the  Jewess,  an  ancient  alchemist, 
though  the  apparatus  she  invented  was 
more  like  what  our  chemists  call  a  sand- 
bath.* 

Not  to  pursue  these  curious  details  fur- 
ther, we  may  look  at  Bailey's  Dictionary 
from  another  point  of  view,  as  an  example 
of  a  fairly  leamed  eighteenth  century  Eng- 
lishman's idea  of  the  constitution  of  his  own 
language.  lie  has  not  reached  the  main 
principle  of  modem  English  philology,  that 
there  is  a  staple  Enghsh,  distinguishable 
through  above  a  thousand  years  of  history, 
during  which  it  has  at  once  undergone  great 
internal  increase  and  decrease,  and  been  ex- 
panded by  large  absorption  from  other 
tongues.     To   Bailey,  *  English  Saxon '  and 

*  Norman  French '  are  alike  fundamentals  of 
modem  English,  which  he  defines  as  <  now 
a  Mixture  of  Saxon,  Teutonic,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Norman,  and  Modem  French,  imbellish'd 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin.'  In  his  actual 
etymologies  of  words,  he  is  scarcely  trast- 
worthy  outside  the  very  simplest  and  most 
direct  He  can  tell  us  more  or  less  properly 
that  to  ea^  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  astany  easy 
from  French  aiscy  Anthropology  from  av- 
Spomos  and  Xoyia.  But  accepting  the 
authority  of  the  *  great  Names  and  approved 
Etymologists '  of  his  time,  he  was  not  con- 
tent to  follow  writers  like  Camden  and 
Skinner,  who  (as  times  went)  kept  tolerably 
within  the  limits  of  secure  and  commonplace 
derivations.  He  was  led  astray  by  reckless 
speculators  who  felt  at  liberty  to  imagine 
derivations  where  evidence  fell  short,  and 
who  had  thus  been  led  to  frame  a  regular 
system  of  laborious  puns  which  they  called 
etymologies.  It  shows  the  comparative 
strictness  of  etymology  in  our  day,  to  read 
Bailey  calmly  citing  Minshew's  derivation  of 
goum  from  yovv,  *  because  it  reacheth  below 
the  knees,'  of  sillabub  from  swilling  bubbleSy 
of  herald  from  heirholdeny  to  put  an  end  to, 

*  because  they  are  sent  to  bring  Wars  to  an 
End.'  The  distinction  between  the  old  and 
the  new  school  of  etymologists  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  criticism  they  might  pass  on 
such  derivations  as  these.  The  old  school, 
satisfied  with  the  abstract  possibility  of  such 
origins,  would  ask  in  their  defence,  *  how  do 
you  know  that  they  are  not  true  ? '  The 
new  schools  set  little  account  by  abstract 
possibility,  and  demand  positive  evidence 


*  See  G.  F.  Rodwell  in  •  Nature/  Dec.  5th| 
1872.  -  o    ' 
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*  how  do  we  kuow  that  they  are  trae  ? '  Yet, 
with  all  Bailey's  shortcomings,  he  did  a 
i^reat  work  for  the  science  of  language  in 
England,  by  bringing  out  etymology  from 
the  special  books  it  had  been  shut  up  in,  and 
making  it  for  the  first  time  an  element  of 
the  popular  dictionary.  In  order  at  once  to 
give  a  fair  idea  of  the  quality  of  an  old- 
fashioned  English  dictionary,  and  to  illus- 
trate its  value  as  a  monument  in  the  history 
of  language,  we  have  described  this  one  at 
some  length.  But  in  noticing  the  well- 
known  works  which  followed  it,  and  were 
in  fact  more  or  less  developed  from  it,  we 
shall  only  briefly  show  their  salient  points, 
examining  them  not  minutely  and  at  length 
for  purposes  of  literary  history,  but  broadly 
and  briefly  in  order  to  judge  of  their  practi- 
cal standing  and  the  bearing  of  their  prin- 
ciples on  future  schemes. 

It  was  an  important  day  in  the  history  of 
English  literature  when  Samuel  Johnson 
had  a  copy  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  interleaved 
as  a  repository  for  new  articles,  and  set  him- 
self to  the  huge  task  of  lexicography,  which 
ho  had  calculated  to  execute  in  tnree  years, 
and  with  vast  industry  did  actually  finish  in 
seven,  the  first  edition  in  two  volumes  folio 
appearing  in  1765.  His  plan,  an  excellent 
one,  was  to  read  over  for  materials  such 
standard  English  books  as  his  own  or  his 
friends'  libraries  could  supply,  his  amanuenses 
copying  out  the  pencil-scored  passages  in 
slips,  arranged  under  their  proper  he^ings, 
for  him  to  provide  the  definitions  and  ety- 
mologies. There  are  fewer  words  in  John- 
son's Dictionary  than  in  Bailey's,  for  John- 
son's point  of  view  was  not  that  of  the 
word-collector,  with  a  fancy  for  whatever  is 
archaic  and  quaint,  but  of  the  practical  lite- 
rary man,  seeking  to  settle  the  use  of  a 
standard  English,  and  to  enable  the  public 
to  understand  such  books  as  were  read  and 
written  in  his  own  time.  As  he  says  in  his 
Preface,  *  Obsolete  words  are  admitted  when 
they  are  found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or 
when  they  have  any  force  or  beauty  that 
may  deserve  revival.'  Johnson  takes  Eliza- 
bethan English  as  his  basis ;  *  I  have  fixed 
Sidney'*8  work  for  the  boundary,  beyond 
which  I  make  few  excursions.  From  the 
authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth^ 
a  speech  might  be  formed  adequate  to  all 
the  purposes  of  use  and  elegance.  If  the 
language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible ;  the 
terms  of  natural  knowledge  from  Bacon; 
the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and  navigation 
from  Raleigh ;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and 
fiotion  from  Spenser  and  Sidney ;  and  the 
diction  of  common  life  from  Shakespearey 
few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind,  for  want 


of  English  words,  in  which  they  might  be 
expressed.'  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
Johnson  here  does  injustice  to  his  own  age, 
in  treating  it  as  one  of  those  torpid  periods 
of  thought  and  style,  when  language  might 
bear  the  process  of  academical  adjustment 
and  limitation,  so  obviously  absurd  in  an  age 
like  our  own,  when  the  growth  of  knowledge 
and  the  increasing  organization  of  ideas  de- 
mand an  almost  daily  creatidh  of  new  words. 
For  the  practical  purposes  of  the  school  dic- 
tionary, nowever,  it  is  necessary  to  set  some 
limit  between  old  and  new  English,  and  no 
better  line  can  be  drawn  than  Johnson's 
Elizabethan  boundary.  The  comparative 
permanency  of  such  English  as  Johnson,  so 
to  speak,  authorized,  has  had  the  effect  of 
almost  stripping  his  vocabulary  of  linguistic 
curiosity.  It  is  as  a  splendid  monument  of 
Johnson's  thought  and  style  that  the  modem 
student  prizes  the  Great  Dictionary.  But  if 
his  quest  is  philological,  he  soon  ceases  to 
turn  over  pages  filled  with  familiar  modem 
words,  used  in  familiar  modem  senses. 
Johnson's  etymologies,  which  may  be  divid- 
ed into  tolerable  and  intolerable,  are  on  a 
level  with  Bailey's.  The  study  of  derivation 
of  words  had  scarcely  yet  become  a  serious 
subject  Instead  of  criticising  Johnson's 
etymological  results,  it  is  enough  to  quote 
from  Bos  well  his  own  account  of  his  means, 
when  Dr.  Adams  said  to  him,  'This  is  a 
great  work,  Sir;  how  arc  you  to  get  all  the 
etymologies?'  And  Dr.  Johnson  replies, 
*  Why,  Sir,  here  is  a  shelf  with  Junius,  and 
Skinner,  and  others ;  and  there  is  a  Welsh 
gentleman  who  had  published  a  collection  of 
Welsh  proverbs,  who  will  help  me  with  ttie 
Welsh.'  Every  one  knows  that  the  main 
value  of  Johnson's  Dictionary  lies  in  the  de- 
finitions, whose  example  has  contributed  so 
much  to  make  common  that  solid  precision 
of  language  which  was  Johnson's  great  gift, 
and  in  the  quotations,  which  b^an  the  habit 
among  English  dictionary-makers  of  using 
this  method  to  supplement  the  inevitable 
failures  and  shortcomings  of  definition. 

We  must  refer  to  Johnson  again  on  the 
general  questions  of  definition  and  quotation 
m  dictionaries,  and  have  only  to  notice  the 
attempts  of  editors  to  shape  his  dictionary 
into  one  suflBcient  for  the  use  of  the  present 
century.  A  modem  writer,  who  undertakes 
to  continue  and  supplement  Johnson,  is 
hardly  a  man  to  be  envied.  If  he  is  a  ser- 
vile follower,  the  philological  reader  blames 
him  for  not  correcting  Johnson.  If  he  is  an 
innovator,  the  literary  reader  blames  him  for 
mutilating  Johnson.  Todd,  whose  edition 
appeared  first  in  1818,  aimed  at  supplement- 
ing rather  than  reforming.  Opening  it  at 
hazard,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  additions  to 
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a  page  or  two  of  the  original  wort,  we  find 
many  more  or  less  necessary  completions  of 

f roups  of  words,  viz.,  broiderevj  broilevy 
rokennesSy  broken-bellied,  broken-winded, 
bt'okerly,  brookmint,  brooky,  and  also  some 
obsolete  or  provincial  words,  as  broggle,  to 
sniggle  for  eels,  broid  (old  form  of  braid), 
brodekin,  a  buskin,  &c.  Though  scarcely 
bettering  Johnson's  radically  defective  mode 
of  treatment,  for  temporary  practical  use 
Todd's  edition  was  an  improvement,  and  was 
popular  accordingly.  But  now-a-days  it  is 
neither  satisfactory  as  Johnson  nor  as  Dic- 
tionary, and  for  library  purposes  we  confess 
to  a  preference  for  the  original  folio  John- 
son, even  though  the  dealers  value  it  at  less 
than  it  cost  to  bind.  Dr.  Latham's  recently 
published  English  Dictionary  is  a  vigorous 
attempt,  by  a  modem  scholar,  to  make 
Todd's  Johnson  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  dic- 
tionary at  the  level  of  our  time.  Much  of 
the  rubbish  of  the  older  work  Is  here  re- 
moved ;  babble  is  no  longer  connected  with 
babel,  nor  choke  referred  to  a  Hebrew  root, 
nor  baggage,  a  worthless  woman,  explained 
as  so  called  because  such  follow  camps. 
New  terms,  and  such  as  have  become  pro- 
minent of  late  years,  have  attention  paid  to- 
them,  such  as  cab,  folklore,  melodrama.  The 
numerous  new  quotations  are  not  selected 
with  equal  judgment;  thus  an  inapposite 
passage  about  the  surveyor  of  the  meltings 
is  superfluous,  but  the  extract  from  Macaulay 
oonceming  newsletter  and  newspaper  is  in- 
structive, and  readers  of  Tennyson  will  note 
with  interest  the  early  form,  since  altered,  of 
a  well-known  line,  cited  by  Dr.  Latham  to 
contrast  the  use  of  the  words  folk  axid  peo- 
ple ia  the  plural : — 

*  Let  the  peoples  spin  for  ever  down  the  ring- 
ing grooves  of  change.' 

On  the  whole,  our  experience  in  consult- 
iuff  Latham's  Dictionary  is,  that  it  is  a  valu- 
able library  book,  generally  instructive, 
though  seldom  perfect  Its  fundamental  er- 
ror lies  in  the  very  scheme  of  modernizing 
Johnson. 

Seventy  years  elapsed  before  Johnson 
was  followed  by  Webster,  an  American 
writer,  who  had  indeed  little  of  bis  genius, 
but  who  faced  the  task  of  the  English  Dic- 
tionary with  a  full  appreciation  of  its  re- 
quirements, leading  to  better  practical  re- 
sult. An  interesting  sketch  of  Noah  Web- 
ster's life  will  be  found  in  the  new  edition 
of  his  dictionary  ^Goodrich  and  Porter's). 
About  the  time  of  tne  American  War  his  fa- 
ther, a  respectable  farmer,  started  him  in  life 
with  a  Yale  College  degree  and  an  eight-dol- 
lar bill.  He  maintained  himself  as  a  teacher 
while  he  studied  law,  and  afterwards  compil- 


ed for  school  use  a  Spelling-book,  Grammar, 
and  Heading-book,  the  first  published  in  the 
United  States.  As  to  the  Spelling-book, 
the  astonishing  statement  is  made  that  twen- 
ty-four millions  of  it  were  sold  up  to  1847, 
the  consequence  of  this  comparative  mono- 
poly of  orthography  and  orthoepy  being  the 
present  almost  mechanical  uniformity  of 
American  spelling  and  pronunciation.  The 
.practice  of  the  law,  and  political  writing 
which  he  carried  on  with  considerable  influ- 
ence, occupied  much  of  Webster's  time  for 
some  years,  till  in  1807  he  brought  out  his 
*  Philosophical  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage.' This  led  on  to  the  American  Dic- 
tionary, on  which  he  spent,  not  counting 
Erevious  dictionary  work,  twenty  years  of 
is  diligent  life,  during  which  he  and  his 
family  lived  on  the  income  brought  in  by 
the  Spelling-book,  at  a  premium  of  some- 
thing less  tnan  a  cent  a  copy.  It  inspires 
no  slight  feeling  of  respect  for  Webster's  li- 
terary conscience,  to  find  that  when,  after 
years  of  labour,  the  fact  dawned  on  him 
which  had  never  dawned  on  Johnson,  that 
his  own  ignorance  of  the  derivation  of  words 
prevented  Lira  from  successfully  evolving 
their  meanings,  and  when,  furthermore,  it 
became  clear  to  his  judgment  that  Bailey 
and  Johnson  the  lexicographers,  and  Junius 
and  Skinner  the  professed  etymologists,  were 
not  the  men  to  stand  bim  in  stead,1ie  simply 
laid  his  dictionary- work  aside  for  years,  to 
explore  according  to  such  lights  as  he  could 
see  by,  the  origin  and  history  of  English 
and  its  relations  to  other  languages.  The 
new  roads  of  Indo-European  philology  were 
then  but  just  opening,  and  it  is  evident  from 
his  etymologies  that  he  scarcely  entered  the 
lately  discovered  region.  Yet  his  laborious 
comparison  of  twenty  languages,  though 
never  published,  bore  fruit  in  his  own  mind, 
and  his  training  placed  him  both  in  know- 
ledge and  judgment  far  in  advance  of  John- 
son as  a  philologist.  Webster's  *  American 
Dictionary  of  uie  English  Language '  was 
published  in  1828,  and  of  course  appeared 
at  once  in  England,  where  successive  re- 
editing  has  as  yet  kept  it  the  highest 
place  as  a  practical  dictionary.  Webster's 
original  plan  raises  several  points,  on  some 
of  wbich  he  or  his  successors  had  to  change 
their  minds,  but  which  are  none  the  less  in- 
teresting for  this.  His  modest  plea  for  his 
own  position  in  his  Preface  is  that  the 
American  people  need  an  American  dictio- 
nary, and  this  because,  in  countries  so  re- 
mote as  England  and  America,  identity  of 
ideas  cannot  be  preserved,  and  therefore  not 
identity  of  language.  Thus,  with  a  touch, 
characteristic  of  the  newly  emancipated  re- 
publican   casting  off   the  slough  of    Old 
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World  institutions,  he  argues  that,  inasmuch 
as  hawking  and  hunting,  heraldry  and  the 
feudal  system,  originated  terms  which 
formed  or  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  lan- 
guage of  England,  these  terms  are  no  part 
of  the  language  of  the  United  States,  and 
can  only  be  known  there  as  obsolete  or 
foreign.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
the  real  bearings  of  the  case  to  be  other 
than  Webster  supposed.  Fortunately  for 
both  countries,  social  and  literary  influences 
have  combined  to  prevent  such  severance 
of  speech,  and  even  to  cause  English  archa- 
isms to  retain  their  place  in  American  scho- 
larship, and  American  neologisms  to  be  re-« 
cognized  in  English  literature.  The  accep- 
tance of  an  American  dictionary  in  England 
has  itself  had  immense  effect  in  keeping  up 
the  community  of  speech,  to  break  which 
would  be  a  grievous  harm,  not  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking nations  alone,  but  to  man- 
kind. The  result  of  this  has  been  that  the 
common  dictionary  must  suit  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  Webster 
and  his  editors,  if  any  New  Englander  fails 
.to  know  the  meaning  of  bend  dexter,  socage, 
.tally-ho,  jess,  words  which  receive  equal 
measure  of  justice  with  prairie  and  cant/on, 
jpoW'Wow  and  mocassin,  caucus  and  uoire- 
puller.  Every  dictionary-compiler,  by  the 
mere  fact  of  his  selection  and  treatment  of 
words,  is  able  to  exalt  some  and  degrade 
others,  thus  g^ning  a  practical  influence  over 
the  language  he  deals  with.  Fully  conscious 
.  of  this  influence,  Webster  used  it  with  intent 
in  his  dictionary.  Thus  it  was  his  decision 
,  as  a  zealous  purist  that  brought  in  the  revived 
older  spelling  traveler,  worshiped,  &c.,  and 
substituted  tne  Latin  favor,  honor,  for  the 
English  favour^  honour,  &c.,  while,  for  the 
sake  of  uniformity,  the  old  but  unusual  forms 
.  center,  niter^  are  given  precedence  over  centre, 
nitre,  &c.  These  peculiarities,  accepted  by 
the  American  public,  often  enable  the  read- 
er to  distinguish  at  a  glance  an  American 
from  an  English  book.  A  bolder  attempt 
of  Webster's  was  to  restore  such  archaic 
types  as  hridegcom  for  bridegroom,  fether 
for  feather,  <fec.,  but  American  English  re- 
fused to  go  backward  in  history  so  far  as 
this,  and  the  reformer,  though  praised  by 
German  critics,  had  to  appear  in  his  later 
r  editions  in  the  character  of  a  relapser. 

The  good  average  business-like  character 
•  of  Webster's  Dictionary,  both  in  style  and 
matter,  made  it  as  distinctly  suited  as  John- 
son's was  distinctly  unsuited  to  be  expanded 
and  re-edited  by  other  hands.  Professor 
Goodrich's  edition  of  1847  is  not  much 
more  than  enlarged  and  amended,  but  other 
revisions  since  have  so  mmch  novelty  of  plan 
as  to  be  described  asdktinct  works,  and,  as 


they  are  at  present  for  sale,  we  take  leave  to 
point  out  their  respective  merits  and  defects. 
The  *  Imperial  Dictionary,'  published  in 
Scotland  in  1850  and  1854,  with  a  Supple- 
ment in  1865,  is  based  on  Goodrich's  Wirf)- 
ster,  and  introduced  the  plan,  since  so  nmch 
followed,  of  illustrating  a  few  word*— one 
or  two  on  a  page  perhaps — with  woodcuta 
Some  words  are  omitted,  and  a  number  in- 
troduced, which,  so  far  as  a  slight  compan- 
son  serves  ns  to  judge,  might  as  well  nave 
been  left  out,  dodrans,  dog-legged  stairs, 
glechoma,  typhlops,  Xangti  (this  last  a  mis- 
understood reading  of  Shang-ti,  the  Chi- 
nese name  of  the  Supreme  Deity),  ^c  It 
is  in  the  philological  part  that  the  editor. 
Dr.  Ogilvie,  has  made  the  largest  additions, 
which,  unfortunately,  at  once  add  to  the 
bulk  of  the  work,  and  subtract  from  its  va- 
lae.  A  quasi-theological  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  language,  in  which  an  *  original 
Chaldee'  is  set  up  as  a  primitive  tongue 
whence  both  *Shemitic'  and  'Japhetic'  laix- 
guages  are  derived,  serves  to  open  an  elabo- 
rate introduction  of  the  crudest  absurdity 
on  the  relations  of  language,  and  to  display 
the  state  of  knowledge  which  induced  ite 
author  to  tag  on  to  the  slight,  but  generally 
sober  and  reasonable  etymologies  of  shrewd 
old  Webster,  a  collection  of  fancies  below 
the  level  of  a  l7th  century  etymologist 
We  quote,  we  have  scarce  patience  to  criti- 
cize, a  few  examples  of  the  rubbish  whiefa 
defaces  these  two  pretentious  volumes. 
The  Biblical  corban  connected  with  Latin 
corhis,  French  corbeille  ;  crony  with  Arabic 
karana,  to  join  or  associate  ;  to  pare  (realty 
Latin  parare)  with  Hebrew  bara,  to  cut  off 
Even  when  the  actual  derivation  stares  this 
editor  in  the  face,  he  can  often  escape  it  by 
a  bold  spring  aside.  Though  knowing  that 
a  lance  is  Latin  lancea,  he  calmly  refers  the 
verb  to  lance  to  Syriac  langza,  to  shoot,  vo- 
mit ;  though  knowing  that  jolly  is  French 
jolt,  and  that  it  signifies  jovial,  he  flies  off 
to  suggest  an  origin  not  in  the  famihar  as- 
trological term,  but  (of  all  things  imagina- 
ble) in  the  feast  of  ytile.  Inasmuch  as  doff 
is  not  explained  as  simple  do-off  (as  of 
course  it  ought  \o  be),  but  set  down  to 
Dutch  doffen,  to  push  or  thrust,  one  is  sur- 
prised to  find  no  such  outlandish  derivation 
introduced  into  the  other  members  of  the 
group,  to  don  and  to  dup  (*  donned  his 
clothes,  and  dupp'd  the  chamber-door'). 
When  we  actually  find  the  jack  in  jackass 
referred  to  Armoric  ozach,  a  husband,  it  is 
quite  disappointing  to  meet  with  no  similar 
recondite  origin  for  tom-cat  A  concise  so- 
called  *  Student's  Dictionary,'  by  the  editor 
of  this  *  Imperial  Dictionary,'  bears  date  as 
late  as  1865.     We  warn  the  public  in  pUdn 
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tenns  against  these  books,  desiring  to  do  all 
in  our  power  to  cause  their  prompt  suppress 
8ton. 

The  American  revised  Webster's  Dictio- 
nary of  1864,  published  in  America  and 
England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order 
than  these  last  It  bears  on  its  title-page 
^e  names  of  Drs.  Goodrich  and  Porter,  but 
inasmuch  as  its  especial  improvement  is  in 
the  .etymological  department,  the  care  of 
which  was  committed  to  Dr.  Mahn  of  Ber- 
lin, we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  short  as  the 
Webster-Mahn  dictionary.  Many  other  lite- 
rary men,  among  them  Professors  Whitney 
and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation 
and  revision.  On  consideration  it  seems 
that  the  editors  and  contributors  have  gone 
far  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  ut- 
most that  he  will  bear  improvement.  The 
vocabulary  has  become  almost  complete  as 
regards  usual  words,  while  the  dennitions 
keep  throughout  to  Webster's  simple  careful 
style,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with 
the  aid  of  good  modem  authorities.  The 
philological  editor,  far  from  showing  anv 
tendency  to  refer  English  words  to  a  primi- 
tive Chaldee,  or  otherwise  to  discover  lin- 
guistic mareVnests,  has  an  even  too  strictly 
limited  idea  of  his  proper  range.  Not  only 
does  he  judiciously  avoid  the  attempt  to 
trace  remote  connexion  between  Semitic 
and  Aryan  languages,  but  he  scarcely  even 
introduces  a  Sanslmt  root  His  plan  is  to 
give  English  words  their  place  in  the  Teuto- 
nic family,  if  they  are  originally  English, 
and  to  indicate  their  proximate  source  if 
borrowed,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Welsh, 
Hindustani,  Persian,  Chinese,  or  what  not, 
with  such  further  etymology  as  may  bring 
into  view  the  original  idea.  Having  stated 
the  merits  of  me  work,  we  may  briefly 
point  out  its  defects.  The  quotations,  if 
quotations  are  to  be  admitted  at  all,  are  too 
few.  As  to  the  derivations  of  the  words,  in 
discussing  presently  the  principles  of  dictio- 
nary-etymology, we  shall  have  to  show  that 
the  Webst^r-Mahn  shares  with  others  of  less 
merit  a  radical  failure  in  scientific  arrange- 
ment Glancing  here  and  there  over  the 
etymological  details,  not  curiously  hunting 
through  the  volume  for  blunders,  we  come 
upon  various  slips  and  statements  open  to 
mending.  Thus  battledore  is  set  down  as  a 
corruption  of  Spanish  batallador,  *a  great 
combatant,  he  wno  has  fought  a  great  many 
battles ; '  but  a  reference  to  the  *  Promptori- 
um  Parvulorum'  (circa  1440)*  would  have 


*  Tliis  important  vocabulary  of  fiftoentli-cen- 
tury  Enjflish  has  been  reprinted  by  tlie  Camden 
Society  (London,  1865),  edited  with  excellent 
notes  by  Mr.  Albert  Way.    We  gladly  avail 
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shown  the  word  to  have  no  such  far-fetched 
origin,  for  it  there  denotes  the  similar  in- 
strument called  a  beetle,  batler^  bafstaffy  isCf 
and  used  by  washerwomen  for  beating 
clothes,  ^batyldoure^  or  wasshynge  beti/lieJ 
Again,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  name 
of  the  fish  doree  or  dory  is  French  dorie,  gilt, 
from  its  yellow  colour;  but  when  the  deriva- 
tion of  John  Dory  from  jaune  dorec,  golden 
yellow,  is  repeated  in  this  careful  dictionary, 
we  must  ask  where  is  the  proof  of  the  fish 
ever  having  gone  by  the  name  of  jaune  do- 
ree at  all  'Hie  word  is  one  which  has  been 
mystified  by  several  of  those  ingenious  gues- 
ses which  are  the  pest  of  historical  etymolo- 
gy. Latham  does  not  indeed  settle  the 
matter,  but  at  least  he  knows  that  John  Do- 
was  a  hero  of  popular  literature  before 
e  fish  dory  was  identified  with  him  : — 

*  As  it  fell  upon  a  holiday, 
And  upon  a  holy  tide-a, 
John  Dory  bought  him  an  ambling  nag, 
To  Paris  for  to  ride-a.' 

Again  the  Webster-Mahn  dictionary  de- 
rives pyramid  from  Greek  TTvpafik,  Egyp- 
tian piromi  ;  but  scholars  would  receive  with 
no  small  interest  any  proof  that  such  an 
Egyptian  word  with  such  a  meaning  ever 
existed.  The  etymologies  of  words  taken 
from  the  languages  of  native  American 
races,  are  sometimes  ill  considered  in  this 
American  dictionary.  Thus  the  term  to 
jerk  meat,  t.  e,,  to  cut  it  into  thin  slices  or 
strips  and  dry  it  in  the  sun,  is  referred  to 
the  English  verb,  whereas  it  is  more  proba- 
bly adapted  from  the  Peruvian  word  charqui, 
denoting  meat  so  prepared  in  native  fashion. 
The  ingenuity  which  derives  barbecue  from 
barbe-d-queue  (quasi  *  snout-to-tail ')  is  quite 
superfluous,  for  the  word  is  native  West 
Indian,  represented  in  Spanish  barbacoa. 
Lastly,  while  canoe  is  properly  referred  to 
West-Indian  canoa,  it  is  a  mistake  to  con- 
nect it  with  French  canot,  *a  little  boat,' 
diminutive  of  cane,  *  a  boat;'  the  resem- 
blance, curious  as  it  is,  may  be  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  dates  to  be  accidental.  On 
the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  dictionary  as 
it  stands,  is  most  respectable,  and  certainly 
the  best  practical  English  dictionary  extant, 
but  to  construct  a'  much  superior  lexicon  it 
will,  we  think,  be  necessary  to  set  aside 
Webster's  now  somewhat  antiquated  frame- 
work, and  begin  to  build  on  a  new  basis. 

For  some  years  before  the  publication  of 
the  last-named  work,  the  title  of  best  prac- 


oursel  ves "of  this  opportunity  of  returning  our  best 
thanks  to  Mr.  Albert  Way  for  this  valuable  con- 
tribution to  English  Philology,  and  only  regret 
that  we  have  been  unable  to  give  it  a  separate 
notice.  ^  ^ 
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tical  English  dictionary  might 
have  been  claimed  for  another  American 
lexicon,  that  of  Dr.  J.  K  Worcester.  Its 
author,  from  a  boyhood  passed  in  farm  la- 
bour, struggled  upwards  to  a  college  cdnca- 
tion  and  a  literary  life.  His  first  publica- 
tions in  dictionary-work  were  abridgments 
of  Johnson  and  Webster,  and  he  afterwards 
brought  out  dictionaries  in  his  own  name, 
from  that  of  1830  to  his  completest  work, 
which  appeared  in  1860.  He  considered 
these  later  works  as  entirely  independent  of 
Webster's,  yet  on  internal  evidence  of  simi- 
larity of  method,  and  frequent  close  corre- 
spondence of  the  definitions  and  authorities 
chosen,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  underrated 
his  debt  to  his  predecessor,  guide,  and 
model.  A  critic  happening  to  open  the 
volume  without  knowing  anything  of  its 
authorship,  would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  he 
had  before  him  one  of  the  series  of  revised 
and  enlarged  Webster's  dictionaries.  Wor- 
cester's *  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ' 
has  also  an  English  as  well  as  an  American 
publbher,  iind  deserves  the  good  reputation 
which  it  has  in  England.  Looking  it  at 
from  a  'practical  point  of  view,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  define  it  as  a  vast,  industrious, 
and  careful  work,  superior  to  the  '  Imperial 
Dictionary,'  but  inferior  in  most  points  to 
the  Webster-Mahn. 

Another  English  dictionanr  is  to  be  men- 
tioned, which  has  the  pecmiarity  of  lying 
almost  off  the  line  of  literary  succession  so 
well  marked  hitherto.  To  understand  how 
Richardson's  Dictionary  came  into  being, 
we  must  look  not  so  much  to  Bailey  aud 
Johnson  as  to  Home  Tooke.  *Whon  I 
first  embarked  in  this  undertaking  (Richard- 
son says  in  his  Preface)  I  was  firmly  per- 
suaded th&t  the  undoubted  chief  of  philoso- 
phical grammarians  had  not  spoken  either 
idly  or  untruly,  when  he  asserted  that  a  new 
dictionary  ought  to  be  written,  and  of  a  very 
different  kind  indeed  from  **  anything  yet 
attempted  anywhere."  ...  I  further  felt 
that  the  volumes  of  Home  Tooke  had  de- 
veloped a  new  theory  of  language  .  .  ,  and 
that  upon  those  principles  I  must  compose 
ray  work.'  Riohardson  laboured  a  great 
part  of  his  life  at  his  task,  and  at  last  was 
able  to  dismiss  from  his  mind  the  oft-felt 
fear  lest  like  Yossius,  Junius,  and  Lye,  he 
should  die  and  leave  his  work  for  a  succes- 
sor to  publish.      With  the  inscription  of 

*  Thalatta,  Thalatta,'  to  this  announcement, 
he  sent  his  two  great  volumes  in  1837  into 
the  world,  which  still  prizes  them,  though 
not  exactly  at  his  valuation.     Home  Tooke's 

*  Diversions  of  Purley,'  which  in  great  part 
is  an  essay  of  an  etymological  English  dic- 
tionary, may  be  considered  as  Ricnardson's 


type,  and  the  thorough-going  use  of  English 
to  explain  English  caused  the  best  as  it  did 
the  worst  qualities  of  both.  To  start  with 
the  etymology  of  each  word  as  the  main 
clue  to  its  development  into  successive 
meanings  is  the  fundament^  principle  of 
Richardson's  Dictionary,  and  goes  far  to  ac- 
count for  its  unlikeness  to  others  based  on 
definition  of  practical  meaning.  Richard- 
son does  not  define  elaborately,  but  rather 
leaves  the  significations  of  each  word  to  be 
settled  between  the  etymology  and  the 
quotations.  The  method  is  well  adapted  to 
serve  the  progress  of  philology  by  incessant- 
ly exciting  the  student's  interest  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  this  or  that  family  of  words. 
It  is  in  hie  plan  of  compiling  under  word 
after  word  their  admirable  ladders  of  quo- 
tations, *  arranged  chronologically  from  the 
•arliest  periodto  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,'  that  Richardson's  great  merit 
lies.  By  thus  arranging  English  along  a 
definite  historical  line  he  did  valuable  and 
permanent  work.  Take  for  example  his 
treatment  of  the  word  sad :  it  is  indeed  an 
open  question  how  far  he  is  right  in  con- 
necting it  with  the  verb  to  set;  but  its 
early  sense  of  set,  firm,  is  shown  by  the  pas- 
sage from  Wiclif  8  Luke  vi.,  *  and  it  myghte 
not  move  it,  for  it  was  founded  on  a  sad 
stoon ;'  and  again  the  transference  from  its 
material  meaning  to  the  metaphorical  sense 
of  grave,  serious,  is  shown  in  the  passage 
from  Beraers'  *  Froissart,'  *  whichc  treaty* 
was  wysely  handled  by  sadde  and  discreet 
counsayle  of  bothe  parties ;'  and  so  on  into 
the  other  senses  of  the  word.  Even  in  the 
multitude  of  cases  where  Richardson  goes 
astray  in  his  etymology,  his  quotations  may 
often  point  out  to  the  careful  reader  the 
surer  track  which  the  writer  missed.  Take 
his  treatment  of  primrose^  which  he  crudely 
interprets  as  the  prime  rosCj  first  rose  or 
flower  of  spring.  Yet  at  the  same  time  he 
cites  the  older  form  prinwrole  as  used  by 
Chaucer : — 

*  Her  shoon  were  laced  on  her  legges  hie, 
She  was  a  primerole,  a  piggesnie.' 

This  is  a  broad  enough  hint  of  the  real  deri- 
vation of  the  word,  French  prinieverole^ 
primerole,  Mediaeval  Latin  primula  veriSy 
words  indicating  what  is  -still  expressed  in 
the  Italian  name,^or  di  primaveraj  spring- 
flower.  Dr.  Prior,  in  his  *  Popular  Names 
of  British  Plants,'  cites  the  name  as  given  in 
the  *  Grete  Herball,'  pryme  rolles,  showing  a 
step  by  which  popular  language  corrapted 
the  outlandish  unintelligble  primerole  into 
primrose^  which  had  to  an  English  ear  a  sort 
of  nonsensical  sense;  the  same  authority 
states  that  the  original  claimant  of  the  name 
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primrose,  as  shown  by  old  botanical  books, 
is  the  daisy.  For  ouce  Johnson  is  right, 
and  Webster-Mahn  wrong,  b&  to  this  word. 
Another  case  of  Richardson's  quotations, 
which  may  serve  to  correct  his  etymology, 
may  be  instanced  from  the  word  clock,  which 
lie  fancies  is  *  so  called  because  it  clicketh,^ 
Remembering  how  late  was  the  invention  of 
the  escapement-clock  which  clicks,  the  dic- 
tionary-maker ought  to  have  seen  the  mis- 
take of  his  derivation,  when  ho  cited  Stow's 
account  of  Pope  Savianus  (a.d.  606),  who 
'  commanded  cloches  and  dyals  to  be  set  up 
in  churches,  to  distinguish  the  hours  of  the 
day,'  and  also  when  he  showed  the  use  of 
the  word  clock  in  a  fifteenth-century  docu- 
ment, Chaucer's  delightful  description  of  the 
old  wife^s  cock  Chaunteclere,  who  crew  so 
accurately  *whan  degrees  fyftone  were  as- 
cendid ' : — 

*  Wei  sikercr  was  his  crowing  in  his  lege, 
Than  is  a  clok,  or  any  abbey  orloge.' 

The  English  word  clocks  French  cloque, 
cloche,  denoted  the  bell  on  which  the  hours 
were  first  struck  by  hand  (as  the  watchman 
to  this  day  strikes  at  stated  times  the  great 
bell  in  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's  at 
Venice),  and  in  later  ages  by  the  machine 
which  we  now  call  the  clock.  These 
instances  show  at  once  the  vast  superiority 
of  Richardson's  evidence  to  his  inferences, 
the  entire  unsuitableness  of  his  volumes  for 
a  household  authority,  and  their  unsurpassed 
value  to  the  educated  student  as  a  treasury 
of  apt  quotations  illustrating  the  history  of 
English. 

It  is  clear,  from  this  account  of  existing 
English  dictionaries,  that  the  Philological 
Society  had  good  cause  to  set  about  con- 
stracting  a  new  one.  At  the  outset,  how- 
ever, their  scheme  was  not  devised  to 
remedy  the  special  defaults  which  we  have 
as  yet  dwelt  on.  Their  first  intention,  as 
their  published  papers  record,  was  to  com- 
plete tne  dictionary  rather  than  to  reform  it. 
In  1857,  thev  determined  to  form  a  coUec- 
tion  of  words  hitherto  unregistered  in  the 
dictionaries  of  Johnson  and  Richardson, 
with  a  view  of  publishing  a  supplementary 
volume  which  might  be  used  with  these. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  energetically,  and  a 
committee  was  formed  to  carry  it  out,  till 
the  suggestion  arose  that  the  scheme  should 
be  extended  to  the  compilation  of  a  new 
complete  dictionary,  more  scientific  than  any 
existing.  Accordingly  the  Philological 
Society,  at  its  meeting  on  January  7th, 
1858,  resolved  that  instead  of  a  supplement 
to  the  standard  English  dictionaries,  a  New 
Dictionary  of  the  English  I^anguage  should 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  So- 


ciety. Two  committees  were  appointed : 
one  literary  and  historical,  consisting  of  the 
then  Dean  of  Westminster  (Dr.  Trench), 
Mr.  F.  J.  Fumivall,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Cole- 
ridge ;  the  other  etymological,  consisting  of 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood  and  Professor 
Maiden.  Arrangements  were  made  for  the 
publication  of  the  work  in  parts,  but  fifteen 
years  have  since  passed,  and  though  a  really 
vast  work  has  been  done  in  collecting  and 
editing  materials,  no  part  has  reached  the 
final  stage  of  completeness.  What  the 
future  of  the  undertaking  may  be,  not  even 
those  most  devoted  to  it  can  predict  with 
much  certainty,  but  meanwhile  we  have  in 
print  the  Prospectus  and  Rules,  with  some 
subsidiary  vocabularies,  &c.,  and  by  the  aid 
of  these  a  brief  account  may  be  given  of  the 
scheme,  and  its  merits  judged  of.  The  dic- 
tionary is  to  consist  of  three  parts,  viz.,  (i.) 
a  *  Main  Dictionary ' ;  (ii.)  a  vocabulary  of 
technical  and  scientific  terms  and  proper 
names  of  persons  and  places ;  (iii.)  and  an 
etymological  appendix.  The  'Main  Dic- 
tionary,' and  the  Supplement  succeeding  it, 
are  to  find  room  for  all  English  words. 
*  According  to  our  view  (say  the  framers  of 
the  proposal)  the  first  requirement  of  every 
lexicon  is  that  it  should  contain  every  word 
occurring  in  the  literature  of  the  language  it 
professes  to  illustrate.'  It  is  not  merely 
what  may  be  called  ordinary  English  that 
comes  within  the  range  of  the  programme. 
From  the  rules,  it  appears  that  the  Main 
Dictionary  is  to  admit  obsolete,  provincial, 
local,  and  slang  words,  where  vouched  for 
by  some  creditable  authority.  The  treat- 
ment of  these  words,  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary, is  to  be  as  thorough  as  the  range 
is  wide.  The  etymology  is  not  only  to  give 
the  proximate  origin  of  each  word,  but  also 
to  exhibit  several  of  its  afiinities  in  the  re- 
lated languages,  always  including  that  lan- 
guage (such  as  Sanskrit,  ifec),  wh|ch  seems 
to  present  the  radical  element  in  its  oldest 
form.  The  etjnuological  appendix  is  to 
contain  general  philological  information  as 
to  roots,  affixes,  &c.,  necessary  to  complete 
the  special  items  of  the  vocabularies. 
The  task  of  tracing  the  development  of  suc- 
cessive senses  of  words  is  fully  faced  by  the 
committee,  who  lay  it  down  thus :  '  In  the 
treatment  of  individual  words  the  historical 
principle  will  be  fully  adopted;  that  is  to 
say,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  more  clear- 
ly and  fully  than  has  hitherto  been  done,  or 
even  attempted,  the  development  of  the 
sense,  or  various  senses,  of  each  word  from 
its  etymology  and  from  each  other,  so  as  to 
bring  into  clear  light  the  common  thread 
which  unites  all  together.'  Moreover,  they 
design  to  produce  evidence  of  this  linguistic 
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growth,  change,  and  decay,  by  a  system  of 
appropriate  quotations,  showing  the  epoch 
of  the  appearance  of  each  word  in  the  Ian- 
goage,  and  the  limits  of  its  various  phases 
of  meaning. 

To  carry  out  this  immense  scheme,  an 
elaborate  co-operative  system  has  been  ar- 
ranged. Enghsh  is,  for  convenience,  divided 
into  three  periods:  the  first  from  Henry 
IIL's  time  (1250)  to  the  printing  of  an 
English  New  Testament  (1626);  the  second 
extending  to  Milton's  death  (1674)  ;  the 
third,  thence  to  onr  own  time.  All  English 
words  are  to  be  classed  in  the  periods  they 
belong  to;  and,  as  aids  in  fixing  their 
appearance  and  duration,  standard  lists  are 
adopted  or  drawn  np  for  the  guidance  of  a 
volunteer  army  of  readers,  who  undertake 
to  overrun  the  field  of  En^Ush  literature, 
amassing  the  linguistic  material  out  of  which 
a  number  of  sub-editors  have  to  select  the 
items  fit  for  actual  use,  upon  which,  by  the 
laborious  and  critical  processes  of  arrange- 
ment, definition,  and  derivation,  the  editing 
of  the  dictionaiy  at  largo  is  to  be  at  last 
accomplished.  iUirections  for  the  use  of 
readers  willing  to  contribute  materials  may 
be  had  from  the  Society ;  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  enter  further  into  these  details  here. 
To  judge  from  Mr.  Fumivall's  last  reports  of 
the  position  of  the  undertaking,  which  give 
the  state  of  the  sub-editing,  letter  by  letter, 
it  appears  that  this  work,  preparatory  to  the 
actual  elaboration  of  the  dictionary,  may 
be  now  half  or  three-quarters  done,  but  is 
almost  at  a  stand.  The  question  which 
arises  is  not  so  much  When  will  the  great 
work  be  done  ?  as  Will  it  ever  be  done  ?  in 
our  time  at  least  An  effort  as  great,  or 
greater  than  that  which  started  the  New 
English  Dictionary  fourteen  years  ago,  will 
be  needed  to  complete  it  fourteen  years 
hence.  Let  us  hope  that,  whether  under 
the  presenlor  some  new  plan,  English  energy 
and  skill  will  carry  the  undertaking  through. 
As  matters  stand,  a  critical  survey  of  me 
general  principles  of  dictionary-compiling, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Philological 
Society's  scheme,  seems  suitably  timed. 

The  foregoing  brief  examination  of  Eng- 
lish lexicography,  past,  present,  and  pro- 
spective, might  have  been  extended  indefi- 
nitely without  altering  its  bearing  on  the 
practical  problem.  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  clear  that  no  dictionary  in  existence, 
can  be  converted,  by  mere  revision  and 
expansion,  into  a  work  satisfying  the  wants 
and  expressing  the  knowledge  of  our  time. 
New  editions  of  dictionaries  arrange  their 
improved  details  on  the  old  frame-work; 
and  neither  Bailey,  Johnson,  Webster,  nor 
Richardson  was  competent  to  lay  down  the 


lines  of  a  structure  fit  to  support  the  resoUs 
of  modem  philology.  There  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  measure  out  the  ground,  lay  the 
foundation,  and  raise  the  building  afresh. 
Tet  the  old  materials  may  be  largely  used, 
and,  indeed,  the  earlier  dictionaries  supply 
by  tens  of  thousands  such  definitions,  cita- 
tions, and  etymologies  as  are  perfect  so  far  as 
they  go,  and  will  l^ep  their  place  to  all  time 
beside  the  new  materials  which  new  research 
brings  in,  and  new  knowledge  shapes.  Even 
as  to  its  details,  the  plan  of  the  Engti^ 
dictionary  of  the  future  may  be,  in  great 
measure,  discussed  by  way  of  criticism  on 
older  works ;  for  the  able  men  who  have  so 
long  toiled  at  the  task  have  brought  into 
prominence  most  principles  of  its  execution, 
which  now  need  only  further  development 
and  organization. 

The  foremost  question  which  has  to  be 
settled,  is  what  words  to  include  in  the 
dictionary.  The  Philological  Society  hold 
it  their  duty  to  put  on  record  every  word 
occurring  in  English  literature,  even  thoogh 
the  maker  of  me  word  be  its  only  user. 
They  argue  that,  as  the  Greek  lexicon  in- 
cludes me  &nc^  Xeydfisva  of  Lyeophron, 
and  the  experimental  coinages  of  Aristo- 
phanes and  other  comedians,  the  English 
lexicon  must  do  the  same.  As  to  this  pointy 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin^s  paper  '  On  some 
Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries ' 
seems  to  be  the  accepted  manifesto  of  the 
society.  This  is  a  delightful  essay,  which 
every  student  of  English  should  read  for 
its  delicate  appreciation  of  language  and 
the  quaint  quotations  which  illustrate  it. 
Up  to  a  certain  point,  it  must  be  accepted 
as  pointing  out  real  deficiencies  in  the  older 
dictionaries.  The  author  claims  that  his 
English  dictionary  shall  stand  hipi  in  stead 
when  he  comes  upon  to  brangle  (i.e.  to 
wrangle,  &c.)  in  Swift;  or  dorter  (dormi- 
tory) in  Jeremy  Taylor ;  or  umstroke  (outer 
line  or  limit,  a  word  curious  from  its  prefix) 
in  Fuller ;  or  jackstraw  (a  low  fellow),  in 
the  passage  where  Milton  (the  Archbishop 
should  rather  have  said  the  translators  of 
Milton's  Latin)  calls  Salma^us  '  an  inconsi- 
derable fellow  and  a  jcuihstraw  ;  '  or  haxU 
(to  dry)  in  Rogers^s  Naaman  the  Syrian: 
*Thou,  who  by  that  happy  wind  of  thine 
didst  hazU  and  dry  up  the  foriom  dregs  and 
slime  of  Noah's  deluge  ; '  or  the  form  drug- 
germauy  used  by  Pope,  where  we  have  the 
somewhat  better  form  dragoman,  an  inter- 
preter : — 

*  Pity  you  was  not  druggerman  at  Babel.' 

These,  and  various  others,  are  real  deficien- 
cies in  Johnson,  Richardson,  <fec. ;  though  it 
is  worth  while  to  notice  that  some  of  them 
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are  made  good  in  Wcbster-Mahn.  Bat  we 
must  join  issue  with  Bishop  Trench  on  the 
claim  he  pats  forward  or  implies,  to  have  a 
word  necessarily  received  as  English  because 
he  can  find  it  in  a  single  author,  and  even  in 
a  smgle  passage  of  Uiat  author.  Because 
Henry  More  writes  of  mulierosity  and  suh- 
9<mnaiton,  of  the  coaxaUons  of  frogs,  of 
medioxumous  deities ;  because  Holland  tried 
to  introduce  the  Greek  kumbix  for  a  cur- 
mudgeon, and  Hacket  railed  at  '  sharking 
promsrieSy  and  Stubs  at  *  gtngem€S$  tripping 
on  toes,'  and  Rogers  makes  a  verb  to  fellow- 
feelj  are  we  to  insert  these  words  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  hundreds  more  on  similar 
claims  I  It  seems  to  us  that  to  do  so  would 
be  not  merely  superfluous,  but  subversive  of 
the  just  conception  of  language.  A  word, 
we  maintain,  does  not  become  English 
by  being  invented  by  one,  but  by  being 
acknowledged  by  many.  It  is  not  enough 
to  coin  a  word,  the  question  is  of  its 
corrency.  An  author,  ancient  or  modem, 
makes  a  new  word  in  jest  or  earnest.  If 
there  is  evidence  oi  its  being  taken  up  and 
passing  into  use  between  man  and  man,  it 
has  won  a  standing  in  the  dictionary  ;  but 
otherwise  let  it  stay  in  the  place  where  it 
grew,  and  if  the  reader  needs  an  explanation 
when  he  comes  upon  it,  let  this  be  given  in 
a  note.  Such  matters  belong  to  the  com- 
mentary on  the  individual  author,  not  to  the 
dictionary  of  his  language.  Surely,  a  new 
word  was  not  contributed  to  French  by  the 
title  of  the  '  Questions  Encyclopediques  de 
Pantagruel,  lesquelles  seront  disput^es  sor- 
bonieolijicabilitudinissement  es  escholles  de 
Decret;'  nor  by  the  question  therein  con- 
tained, whether  the  Black  Scorpion  could 
suffer  solution  of  continuity  in  his  substance, 
and  with  his  blood  darken  the  Milky  Way, 
'  an  grand  interest  et  dommaige  des  lif relofres 
iacobipetes.^  The  one  word  explains  itself, 
the  other  needs  merely  a  note  that  it  means 
mlgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St  James,  the 
Milky  Way  being  called  in  Spain  the  road 
of  Santiago. 

Again,  wiggery  and  doggery  are  scarcely 
as  yet  English  words,  though  Mr.  Carlyle 
has  devised  them,  and  reviewers  have  quoted 
them  from  him  with  not  admiring  comments. 
Nor  will  Wendell  Holmes  expect  to  find  in 
the  next  English  dictionary  the  new  words 
from  his  poem  on  intramural  sestivation,  or 
being  shut  up  in  town  in  summer,  in  which 
he  takes  off  (unusually  well,  though  the  idea 
is  hackneyed)  the  use  of  Latinized  words. 
This  is  the  first  verse : — 

*  In  candent  ire  the  solar  splendor  flames, 
The  foles,  languescent,  pend  from  arid  rames ; 
His  humid  front  the  cive,  anheling,  wipes, 
And  dreams  of  erring  on  ventiferous  ripes.' 


Fortunately,  it  takes  more  than  one  to 
make  a  quarrel  or  a  word,  and' any  eccentric 
word-fashioner  will  not  receive  a  warm  wel- 
come from  the  Philological  Society  when 
he  sends  in  a  copy  of  his  works,  with  *  Mr. 
Verbifex  present*  his  compliments  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  begs  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  thirty-seven  new  words 
which  he  has  added  to  the  English  lan- 
guage.' 

On  the  questions  of  local  aud  slang  words, 
the  Philological  Society  seem  to  us  to  have 
come  to  a  sound  judgment  in  admitting  these 
where  their  existence  is  properly  vouched 
for.  What  is  caUed  literary  or  classical 
English  is  not  enough  for  students  of  philo- 
logy, or  even  of  literature,  who  will  expect 
to  find  in  the  new  dictionary  (so  far  as  pos- 
sible) every  word  which  has,  or  has  had,  a 
place  in  the  current  English  of  any  district. 
As  to  the  registration  of  technical  words,  it 
is  not  quite  clear  that  the  projected  complete 
English  Dictionary  should  catalogue  them 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  language.  As  re- 
gards all  concise  dictionaries,  however,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  practical  convenience  of 
relegating  all  exclusively  technical  words  to 
a  separate  technical  dictionary.  Those 
which  have  passed  into  ordinary  language, 
such  as  oxygen  and  parabola^  antiseptic  and 
safety^alve,  belong  to  the  common  English 
dictionary  as  plainly  as  haJcodyle  and  tract- 
rix,  borborygmic  said  frisket,  do  not. 

Having  thus  considered  the  vocabulary  of 
the  complete  English  dictionary,  we  turn  to 
its  treatment,  ^ymology,  as  the  primary 
key  to  the  significations  of  words,  and 
History,  as  showing  their  development  of 
meaning,  together  have  the  principal  part  in 
determining  their  definition  and  arrangement 
in  the  lexicon.  These  principles  have  been 
long  admitted  in  theory,  though  so  imper- 
fectly followed  in  practice.  Richardson's 
maxim  is,  *that  aword  has  one  meaning, 
and  one  only  ;  that  from  it  all  usages  must 
spring  and  be  derived ;  and  that  in  the 
etymology  of  each  word  must  be  found  this 
single  intrinsic  meaning,  and  the  cause  of 
the  application  in  those  usages.'  This  may 
be  supplemented  by  Johnson's  older  remarks 
in  his  Plan,  that  ^  it  seems  necessary  to  sort 
the  several  senses  of  each  word,  and  to  ex- 
hibit first  its  natural  and  primitive  significa- 
tion.' These  rules  represent  an  ideal  standard 
of  perfection  in  the  dictionary-maker's  art^ 
and  it  is  only  to  a  limited  extent  that  they 
can,  as  yet  at  least,*  be  realized  in  practice. 
The  points  of  the  problem  may  be  shown 
best  by  taking  separately  the  etymological 
formation  of  the  word  and  the  historic^  de- 
velopment of  its  sense. 

Richardson's  idea  was  to  trace  each  word 
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back  to  its  uHimate  simple  origin,  as  express- 
ing the  *  denoihination  of  sensible  objects, 
or  actions,  or.  operations.'  To  some  extent 
he  was  able  to  do  this  himself,  as  in  the 
commonplace  instances  where  sun-stead  or 
solstice,  moonstruck  or  lunatlcy  show  their 
derivation  from  sun  and  moon,  or  where 
success  can  be  explained  as  *  coming  up  to,' 
an,d  sentiment  and  sentence  referred  to 
bodily  *  feeling,'  or  vrherejlightf/,  overbearing, 
and  headstrong,  are  carried  in  plain  English 
back  from  their  metaphorical  to  their  material 
origins.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
modern  investigation  of  the  root- words  of 
Aryan  speech  has  given  etymologists  of  the 
new  school  at  once  a  larger  and  a  surer 
means  of  thns  reducing  English  words  to 
their  simplest  primary  ideas,  than  was 
available  in  old  times.  Here,  however,  the 
question  arises,  should  researches  of  this 
vast  scope  be  introduced  into  the  dictionary 
of  a  single  language — should  they  not  rather 
be  left  to  special  treatises  on  comparative 
philology  ?  It  must  be  cleariy  understood 
that  the  dictionary-writer's  duty  is  not  to 
teach  the  science  of  language  at  large,  but 
to  enable  readers  to  follow  the  derivations  of 
their  own  words  so  far  back  as  may  be 
toward  their  earliest  forms  and  senses.  The 
case  appears  to. be  one  for  practical  com- 
promise. So  far  as  concerns  genuine  Eng- 
lish words,  and  especially  root-words,  it  is 
certainly  not  well  to  stop  short  at  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  by  comparison  with  kindred 
languages,  to  give  a  view  of  their  remote 
descent  from  an  original  Aryan  type.  To 
take  obvious  instances,  under  flow  it  is 
desirable  to  cite  not  only  its  original  Anglo- 
Saxon  Jlowan,  but  to  point  out  its  more  or 
less  remote  connexion  with  Norse  flut,  Latin 
fiuere,  Sanskrit,  plu,  <fcc. ;  the  verbs  star^ 
and  go,  should  not  only  be  traced  from 
Anglo-Saxon  standan  and  gdn,  but  compared 
to  Gothic  standan  and  gaggan  and  Sanskrit 
stkd  and  gd.  Here,  it  is  true,  we  scarcely 
travel  back  to  more  primitive  senses  than 
English  showft,  nor  when  six  and  seven  are 
traced  from  Anglo-Saxon  six  and  seofen,  and 
compared  with  Latin  sex  and  septem,  and 
Sanskrit  skash  and  saptan,  do  we  seem  to 
come  much  nearer  to  the  original  ideas 
whence  these  numbers  were  named.  Yet,  at 
any  rate,  a  clue  is  given  to  the  hereditary 
descent  of  English,  and  in  many  cases  this 
18  already  a  clue  to  ancient  meaning,  as  well 
as  to  ancient  form.  Thus  deal,  whether  in 
the  sense  of  a  share  or  quantity,  or  in  that 
of  the  fir-wood,  from  which  deal-hoards  are 
especially  made,  has  its  first  sense  most  per- 
fectly shown  in  Sanskrit  dal,  to  split  (findi). 
Again,  the  evidence  of  a  remotely  ancient 
way  of  expression,  such  as  ours  when  we 


talk  of  '  an  intelligent  being '  or  a  '  rational 
creature,'  is  forthcoming  in  the  apparently 
sound  derivation  of  English  man,  from  a 
root  represented  in  Sanskrit  man,  to  think. 
Such  words  should  be  treated  even  in  a  con- 
cise educational  English  dictionary,  much 
more  in  a  complete  one,  as  not  merely  Eng- 
lish but  Aryan  words.  How  far  the  same 
treatment  is  to  apply  to  words  adopted  into 
English  from  other  languages,  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  decide,  'fiius,  no  doubt, 
stable  has  to  be  traced  through  French 
estable,  Latin  stabulum,  to  Latin  stare^  to 
stand ;  and  the  history  of  squirrel  has  to  be 
made  out  among  such  forms  as  Old  French 
esquirel,  Low  Latin  squirelus,  Classical 
Latin  sciurulus,  sciurus,  till  the  sense-deriva- 
tion is  reached  in  Greek  CKtovpog  or  shade- 
tail.  The  English  dictionary,  having  reached 
these  significant  Latin  and  Greek  words,  may 
perhaps  fairly  leave  further  examination  to 
the  Latin  and  Greek  lexicon.  Let  us  again 
insist  that  in  all  cases  the  main  point  is  to 
carry  the  etymology  so  far  back  as  to  reach, 
if  possible,  an  intelligibleprimitive  meaning. 
It  IS  not  enough,  with  Webster,  to  tell  the 
student  that  shire  is  from  Anglo-Saxon  scire, 
and  share  from  Anglo-Saxon  scear  ;  he  ought 
to  be  shown  the  relation  of  these  words  to 
the  verb  sceran,  to  cut  off  or  divide ;  and 
when  the  same  author  is  content  to  indicate 
the  proximate  sources  whence  English  took 
such  words  as  priest  and  prince,  without 
going  back  to  Greek  and  Latin  to  explain 
the  train  of  ideas  by  which  they  obtained 
their  meaning,  we  feel  that  no  mere  defini- 
tion of  their  modern  senses  can  make  up  for 
the  suppression  of  their  significant  history. 

On  the  whole,  we  advocate  the  introdnc- 
tion  into  the  dictionary  of  the  deepest-reach- 
ing etymology,  down  even  to  Aryan  roots,  so 
far  as  this  enables  the  student  to  conceive  the 
primary  idea  of  a  word  or  group  of  words, 
and  thence  to  follow  the  successive  ramifica- 
tions of  sound  and  sense.  But  protest  must 
be  made  against  the  English  dictionary  being 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  promiscuous  philolo- 
gy, not  bearing  on  this  distinct  issue.  Hie 
protest  is  not  against  an  imaginary  evil.  Of 
the  scanty  selection  of  philological  evidence 
in  our  dictionaries,  mucli  has  merely  a  colla- 
teral interest — the  defective  arrangement  of 
this  often  making  it  not  only  supei^uoos,  but 
misleading.  The  modem  dictionaries,  of 
course,  display  far  higher  knowledge  than 
the  earlier  ones ;  but  there  is  a  vital  diffe- 
rence between  displaying  knowledge  and  im- 
parting it  It  is  really  surprising  to  see  how, 
from  ni*st  to  last,  the  fundamentol  distinctioD 
between  derivation  and  connexion  is  ignored, 
or  so  imperfectly  indicated  that  half-educated 
people   must  miss  it     Turn  to  a  page  of 
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Jobnson,  and  we  findcnnt^erotf*  referred  to 
Latin  criniger^  and  then  crinkle  referred  to 
Datch  krinckelen,  without  a  hint  that  the  two 
cases  stand  on  an  entirely  different  footing ; 
the  first  as  showing  an  English  Word  directly 
derived  from  a  Latin  one,  the  second  as'show- 
ing  an  English  word  indirectly  connected  with 
a  Dutch  one.  The  Latin  word  stands  in  the 
history  of  English,  while  the  Dutch  one  does 
not,  and  is  a  mere  collateral  illustration.  The 
general  absence  of  this  distinction  in  dictio- 
naries makes  it  even  difficult  to  guess  what 
the  etymologies  mean,  where  the  author's 
scholarship  is  qaestionable.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Johnson  seriously  thought  that  ape  was  de- 
rived from  the  Icelandic,  to  which  he  refers 
it,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  anxious  is  ac- 
tually derived  from  the  Latin,  to  which  he 
refers  it  in  the  same  manner.  Perhaps  Dr. 
Worcester  really  thought  pitchfork  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Welsh  picfforch^  and  huckster 
from  Danish  hoker,  or  Gkrman  Hocker ; 
while  even  if  he  knew  better  himself,  at  any 
rate  his  placing  of  the  words  invites  his  read- 
ers to  fall  into  such  mistakes.  Even  in  a 
dictionary  so  entirely  based  on  etymology  as 
Richardson's,  masses  of  related  words  are 
heaped  together,  without  any  notice  of  their 
different  relations  to  the  English  word  they 
follow.  Thus,  under  explicate  he  cites  French 
expliqueTy  Italian  espUcare;  Spanish  explicar, 
Latin  expUcarCy  to  unfold,  untwine,  etc.  Rich- 
ardson is  seldom  consulted  except  by  stu- 
dents, who  can  read  between  his  lines  well 
enough  to  know  the  real  interpretation  of 
such  a  group  of  references  as  this.  But  the 
best  people's  dictionary,  the  Webster-Mahn, 
has  the  same  defect  in  a  yet  greater  degree. 
This  is  the  more  vexatious,  that  the  compiler 
DO  doubt  has  a  meaning,  and  generally  a  good 
one,  but  habitually,  through  mere  clumsiness, 
fails  to  express  it.  Of  the  words  following  the 
English  word,  some  may  be  its  originids  in 
the  direct  linfe,  some  may  be  words  related  to 
these  in  other  kindred  languages,  and  some 
even  words  adopted  in  other  languages — all 
these  being  tumbled  together,  leaMng  the 
reader  to  judge  of  their  relation  from  their 
order  as  he  best  may.  Take  the  etymologi- 
cal reference  to  the  word  confusion;  it  is 
*  Lat  confusioy  Fr.  confusion^  Pr.  confusion^ 
confusio,  Sp.  confusion,  It  confusioneJ  Here 
the  e<fitor  knew,  and  we  know,  but  the  school- 
boy who  consults  the  book  for  information  is 
just  the  person  who  does  not  know,  that 
English  took  the  word  through  the  French 
form  from  the  Latin,  and  that  the  Spanish 
and  Italian  are  collateral  forms,  which  have 
no  business  whatever  in  an  English  dictio- 
nary. The  rel ation  among  the  languages  here 
is,  in  fact,  different  from  that  in  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  case,  where  the  derivation  is 


directly  from  the  Latin;  yet  the  Webster- 
Mahn  etymologies  of  explicate  and  confusion 
show  no  such  distinction,  but  stand  as  though 
their  cases  were  similar.  Take  a  more  diffi- 
cult word — the  verb  cost.  Its  etymology  is 
given  thus :  *  Ger,  and  D.  kosten,  Dan.  koste, 
Sw.  kosta,  It.  costare,  Pr.  and  Sp.  costar,  Pg. 
custar,  O.  Fr.  couster,  N.  Er.  couter,  from  La- 
tin constarCf  to  stand  at,  &c.'  Looking  over 
this  list  of  words,  one  feels  a  certain  grati- 
tude to  the  lexicographer  for  withholding  the 
Flemish  kosten  and  the  Engadine-Romansch 
custar,  which Vould  not  have  been  more  irre- 
levant than  most  of  it.  The  correct  etymo- 
logy is  half  hidden  in  the  maze ;  it  is  simply 
that  Latin  constare  dropped  its  n  in  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  passed  through  French  into 
English  cost.  If  the  lexicc^apher  has  space 
to  show  also  that  the  word  appeared  in.  Spa- 
nish and  Portuguese,  and  was  introduced 
into  Oerman  and  Skandinavian  languages,  let 
him  do  so ;  but  he  had  better  omit  this  ex- 
traneous lore  than  drop  it  as  a  stumbling- 
block  in  the  way  of  the  direct  English  deri- 
vation. Where  derivations  of  the  easier 
class  are  so  ill  handled,  we  may  guess  the  fate 
of  more  difficult  ones.  Thus  the  account  of 
the  word  pint  is  not  only  confused,  but  blun- 
dering, viz. :  *  Anglo-Saxon  pynty  D.  pint, 
G^er.  and  Fr.  pinte,  from  Sp.  and  Pg.  pinta, 
spot,  mark,  pint,  from^tntor,  to  painC  Surely 
the  editor  cannot  mean  that  our  early  English 
ancestors  took  the  word  from  Spain ;  its  ac- 
tual derivation  from  Latin  pingere  is  repre- 
sented in  medieval  Latin  pinto y  a  measuring 
vessel  for  liquid,  apparently  as  being  graduat- 
ed by  painted  lines.  Again,  under  the  word 
scuty  a  stump-tail,  is  given  Icelandic  skotty  al- 
lied to  Welsh  cwty  a  rump  or  tail,  Latin  cauda. 
Does  this  mean  that  the  English  word  is  allied 
to,  or  derived  from,  the  Icelandic  ?  If  it  is 
meant  to  leave  the  matter  in  doubt,  as  ety- 
mologists continually  must  do,  why  not  say 
so  ?  Thus  there  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of 
in  not  being  able  to  give  a  clear  etymological 
account  of  the  somewhat  obscure  word  scoff. 
But  to  accumulate  four  lines  of  details  re- 
specting it,  such  as  Danish  skuffcy  to  deceive 
or  delude,  Icelandic  skuppa,  to  laugh  at,  Old 
High  Grerman  scophy  Old  Frisian  sckofy  sport, 
is  to  offer  the  reader  a  mass  of  undigested 
philological  matter,  out  of  which  to  elaborate 
his  result  If  he  is  capable  of  this  difficult 
process,  he  will  turn  for  information  to  some 
more  advanced  book,  and  try  to  settle  whe- 
ther, as  has  been  thought,  the  word  is  a  Norse 
importation  into  English.  If  he  is  not  a 
philologist,  he  will  be  either  bewildered  or 
misled.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  that  in  future 
dictionaries,  it  shall  be  made  clear  for  whta 
purpose  any  word  is  cited  in  the  etymology. 
The  word  *  from,'  should  be  inserted  to  indi- 
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cate  direct  derivation,  and  words  added  2a 
collateral,  illustrative,  or  of  doabtfnl  bearing, 
should  carry  proper  marks  of  their  intention. 

For  philological  purposes,  special  etymolo- 
gical dictionaries  have  been  and  will  be  found 
convenient,  admitting,  as  they  do,  an  elabo- 
rate collection  and  discussion  of  evidence 
which  would  be  tedious  in  a  general  lexicon. 
Mr.  Hensleigh  Wedgwood's  *  Dictionary  of 
English  Etymology '  is  now  re-issued  in  a  se- 
cond revised  edition,  in  which  the  hi^^h  merit 
of  the  first  as  to  historical  philology  is  main- 
tained. We  still  think,  however,  that  the 
author's  theory  of  direct  derivation  of  words 
from  imitative  sound  miffht  well  have  been 
more  judiciously  limited,  masmuch  as  its  real 
and  high  value  within  proper  bounds  cannot 
save  it  from  becoming  destructive  of  sound 
philological  method,  and  subversive  of  the 
reader's  confidence,  when  these  bounds  are 
transgressed.*  Edward  Mailer's '  Etymologi- 
cal Dictionaiy  of  the  English  Language 'f  is 
remarkable  as  being  written  by  a  German, 
and  for  Germans.  The  preface  states  that 
Webster  and  Worcester,  Richardson  and 
Wedgwood,  being  insuflScient  for  the  needs 
of  German  teachers  and  students  of  English, 
he  undertakes  to  provide  a  better,  not  judg- 
ing the  task  too  diflScult,  with  the  help  of  the 
information  supplied  by  German  philologists 
such  as  fledler,  Koch,  Miitsner,  Grimm, 
Di^z,  and  others.  We  call  attention  to  this 
preface,  with  the  valuation  it  so  calmly  puts 
upon  English  students  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  a  hint  likely  to  have  a  stimulating 
effect  on  English  philologists.  Dr.  Mailer, 
we  are  bound  to  say,  has  justified  his  claims. 
He  has  produced  an  etymological  dictionary 
which,  indeed,  shows  little  original  research, 
and  no  genius,  but  is  highly  commendable 
for  the  diligent  labour  and  sober  judgment 
which  make  it  for  the  time  being  the  most 
full  and  trustworthy  book  of  its  class.  De- 
tailed criticism  of  these  works  lies  outside 
our  present  plan,<but  their  bearing  on  the  for- 
mation of  the  dictionary  at  large  makes  it 
needful  to  mention  them. 

Next,  as  to  the  historical  development  of 
the  senses  of  a  word,  to  which  the  dictionary 
arrangements  must  conform.  The  lexicogra- 
grapher's  grasp  of  the  etymology  is  an  im- 
portant element  in  his  success  or  failure  in 
starting  with  the  primary  sense,  the  ^  signifi- 
catio  princeps,'  as  Scaliger  calls  it,  and  after- 
wards ranging  the  derived  meanings  in  ra- 
tional  order.  Actual  documents  must  be 
compared  to  show  at  what  dates  new  mean- 
ings grew  out  of  older  ones,  thus  displaying 

♦  See  *  Quarterly  Review/  vol.  cxix. 
t  *  Etymolofl^iscliesWOrterbuchderEnjrllschen 
Spraclie/  by  Edward  MQller.    Coethen,  1805-7. 


the  historical  order.  The  two  orders,  ratioDsl 
and  historical,  have  then  to  be  worked  in  to- 
gether. When  there  are  several  stages  of 
meaning,  the  development  can  seldom  he 
successive  from  first  to  last ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 
trace  exactiy  the  complex  ramifications  of  t 
once  simple  meaning.  8till,  the  arrangement 
may  be  so  drawn  up  as  to  pUce  the  reader  at 
the  point  of  view  which  suggested  each  new 
meaning,  and  so  to  put  him  in  possessbn  of 
the  actual  cause,  where  the  meredefiner  would 
be  embarrassed  in  dealing  with  results  whose 
cause  is  hidden.  Take  as  an  example  the 
word  pipe.  It  seems  to  have  been  onffbally 
an  imitative  word,  signifying  the  simfSe  mu- 
sical instrument  whose  sound  was  imitated  in 
Anglo-Saxon  pip,  as  it  still  is  in  French  pipt^ 
and  Italian  pipa.  Thence  it  came  to  be  used 
to  express  instruments  resembling  the  moo- 
cal^ipe.  Thus  low  Latin  pipa  seems  to  have 
been  used  also  to  denote  the  tube  through 
which  the  sacramental  wine  was  sucked  up 

J  fistula  qua  sanguis  Dominicus  hauriebatur). 
Europeans  beheld  the  natives  of  America 
drawing  the  smoke  of  tobacco  through  an  is- 
strument  which,  as  they  said  at  first,  wts 
'  like  a  pipe ;'  and  when  this  instrument  he- 
came  more  familiar  to  themselves,  they  simply 
gave  it  the  name  of  pipe.  In  like  manner, 
tiie  word  came  to  express  a  tube  for  convey- 
ing water,  a  tube  generally,  and  even  a  kind 
of  cask.  Johnson's  ignorance  of  the  phik>- 
logy  of  this  word  accounts  for  the  weaknew 
botii  of  his  arrangement  and  his  definition. 
He  seems  to  suppose  the  primary  sense  to  be 
that  of  *  any  long  hollow  body ;'  then  follows 
<  a  tube  of  clay,  through  which  the  fume  of 
tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth ;'  then  *«n 
instrument  of  wind  musick ;'  and  after  this 
sundry  other  meanings.  Worcester  and 
Webster  improve  on  this.  It  is  true  that  they 
do  not  suggest  the  origin  of  the  word  from 
imitative  sound,  and  that  the  disorderiy 
crew  of  words  from  above  tf  dozen  lan- 
guages which  they  huddle  together  by  way 
of  etymology,  rather  perplexes  than  unrarels 
the  idea  of  its  origin.  Yet  they  correctly 
put  the  musical  instrument  first,  and  state  or 
suggest  the  development  of  the  other  senses. 
In  justice  to  Johnson,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  arranges  the  order  of  his  meanings 
with  less  regard  to  history  than  to  practii^ 
prominence,  even  putting  the  secondary  sense 
Defore  the  primary  where  he  knows  well 
enough  which  came  first  Thus  he  sots  down 
coal  as  meaning,  1,  ^The  common  fossil  few- 
el  ;'  2,  *  Tlie  cinder  of  scorched  wood,  char- 
coal' Again,  under  musket,  he  gives  1,  '  A 
soldier's  hand-gun ;'  2,  <  A  male  hawk  of  a 
small  kind,'  etc 

'  The  mwhet  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak, 
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Too  fierce  the  falcon ;  but  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  buzzard  eyer  pleased  me  best.' 

Of  course  Johnson  was  awaro  that  coal 
meant  wood-coal  ages  before  it  came  to 
mean  par  excellence  stone-coal;  and  he 
expressly  notices  that  the  gun  was  named 
after  the  hawk.  But  by  missing  the  histori- 
cal order  of  meaning,  he  at  once  upsets 
philology,  and  loses  suggestive  illustrations 
of  two  of  the  greatest  events  of  modem 
times,  the  prevalence  of  mineral  coal  and  of 
fire-arms.  The  modem  dictionaries  of 
Webster  and  Worcester  are  careful  in  this 
respect,  and  the  attention  they  have  paid  to 
the  point  is  proved  by  the  difiSculty  of 
finding  serious  cases  of  misarrangement  in 
either.  Some  which  seem  so  are  caused  by 
the  historical  principle  being  interfered  with 
for  other  reasons.  Worcester,  under  the 
verb  to  baffle,  puts  first  the  later  meanings 
to  frastrate  and  foil,  and  afterwards  the 
earlier  meanings,  to  disgrace  and  mock ;  but 
be  does  this  intentionally,  because  the  earlier 
sense  is  now  antiquated.  As  to  the  word 
coward  in  Webster  and  Worcester,  a  curious 
point  appears.  If  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
French  couart,  and  interpreted  as  referring 
to  a  dog  with  his  tail  {coue)  between  his 
legs,  then  the  use  of  the  word  in  heraldry, 
where  '  lion  coivard '  (French,  '  lion  cou- 
ard^)  still  means  a  lion  with  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  ought  to  stand  as  repre- 
senting the  primitive  material  meaning, 
before  the  secondary  metaphorical  sense 
of  without  courage.  The  dictionaries  treat 
the  ordinary  sense  as  principal,  putting  the 
heraldic  into  the  lower  place,  probably  as 
being  technical  Besides  these  cases,  how- 
ever, there  are  others  which  show  unmistaka- 
ble failure  in  working  out  the  development 
of  meanings.  Thus  Worcester  can  have  no 
justification  for  arranging  the  meanings  of 
the  verb  to  bake  as  in  the  first  place  to  diy 
or  harden  by  heat,  and  in  the  second  to  cook, 
as  in  an  oven  ;  surely  the  cook's  use  is  the 
primitive  one.  Again  from  Bailey  to  Web- 
ster-Mahu,  the  dictionaries  give  to  clumsy 
the  sense  of  awkward,  unhandy,  as  the 
original  meaning,  and  etymologice  the  word 
accordindy.  Richardson,  whose  great  merit  it 
is  to  produce  proof  of  the  early  significations 
of  his  words,  fails  here,  going  no  farther  back 
than  to  such  quotations  as  this  from  Ray  on 
the  Creation,  *  formed  or  moulded  into  such 
shapes  and  machines,  even  by  clumsy  fingers.' 
But  Archbishop  Trencb  shows  the  word  in 
its  original  meaning  of  stiff,  numbed,  espe- 
cially with  cold,  as  in  this  passage  from 
Holland's  *  Livy ' :  *  and  returned  to  the 
camp  so  clumsy  and  frozen '  (ita  torpentes 
gelu  in  castra  rediere) ;  while  earlier  illustrative 
forms  are  given  in   his  *  Glossary,'  *thou 


clomsest  forcold '  (from  the  *  Promptorium '), 
and  *  ourhondisben  aclumsid'  (from  Wiclif). 
One  further  remark  remains  to  be  made 
as  to  the  arrangement  of  derivative  meanings. 
Mere  succession,  as  hitherto  used  in  dictiona- 
ries, often  fails  to  tell  the  exact  history  of 
their  evolution,  and  where  there  are  several 
significations  it  should  be  stated  as  distinctly 
as  the  case  allows  which  is  derived  from 
which. 

Quotations  appropriate  for  use  in  the 
dictionary  should  illustrate  either  develop- 
ment or  definition.  It  is  trae  that  the 
pungency  of  a  sharp-cut  thought  or  phrase 
so  stimulates  the  reader's  mind,  and  the 
glory  of  a  noble  utterance  so  raises  his  mood, 
that  the  lexicographer  willingly  chooses  a 
grand  or  acute  passage  where  it  aptly  serves 
his  special  end.  Yet,  though  the  great 
dictionary  can  often  set  such  gems  as  in- 
stances from  their  proper  periods,  so  gaining 
beyond  philological  use  the  added  interest 
of  a  literary  museum,  this  is  not  the  real 
object  of  the  lexicon,  and  shorter  dictionaries 
must  set  it  aside.  Johnson,  founding  in 
England  the  method  of  illustrative  quotation, 
records  experience  for  the  benefit  of  his 
successors.  *When  first  I  collected  these 
authorities,  I  was  desirous  that  every  quota- 
tion should  be  useful  to  some  other  end  than 
the  illustration  of  a  word ;  I,  therefore,  ex- 
tracted from  philosophers  principles  of 
science;  from  historians  remarkable  facts; 
from  chy mists  complete  processes;  from 
divines  striking  exhortations ;  and  from 
poets  beautiful  descriptions.  Such  is  design, 
while  it  is  yet  at  a  distance  from  execution. 
When  the  time  called  upon  me  to  range 
this  accumulation  of  elegance  and  wisdom 
into  an  alphabetical  series,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  bulk  of  my  volumes  would  fright 
away  the  student,  and  was  forced  to  depart 
from  my  scheme  of  including  all  that  was 
pleasing  or  useful  in  English  literature,  and 
reduce  my  transcripts  very  often  to  clusters 
of  words,  in  which  scarcely  any  meaning  is 
retained ;  thus  to  weariness  of  copying  I  was 
compelled  to  add  the  vexation  of  expunging. 
Some  passages  I  have  yet  spared,  which  may 
relieve  the  labour  of  verbal  searches,  and 
intersperse  with  verdure  and  fiowers  the 
dusty  deserts  of  barren  philology.'  With 
all  the  imperfections  of  Johnson^s  plan  and 
range  of  quotation,  the  verdict  of  later 
generations  has  done  justice  to  its  general 
merit  and  to  the  fewness  of  passages  totaljy 
dull  and  uninstractive,  such  as  the  scrap 
quoted  from  Swift  d  propos  of  rice — *  if 
the  snuff  get  out  of  the  snuffers,  it  may  fall 
into  a  dish  of  rice  milk.'  Richardson's  long 
array  of  chronological  extracts,  obtained  by 
systematic  beating  over  the  field  of  English 
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literature  where  Johnson  had  bnt  opportu- 
nity for  excursions  hither  and  thither,  more 
nearly  approaches  the  completeness  of  the 
ideal  English  Dictionary.  Still  the  con- 
temptuous terms  in  which  Richardson,  in 
his  Preface,  speaks  of  Johnson's  labours, 
may  be  avenged  by  the  modern  critic  who 
looks  back  on  both,  and  wishes  that  Richard- 
son could  have  had  the  benefit  of  Johnson's 
unsparing  pen  to  expunge  superfluous  and 
tedious  matter  from  his  own  columns.  In 
concise  dictionaries,  the  small  number  of 
passages  that  can  be  reproduced  must  be 
chosen  yet  more  scrupulously  ;  but  attempts 
to  select  such  quintessences  have  hitherto 
been  of  unequal  success,  and,  indeed,  show 
a  want  of  guiding  principle.  The  editor  of 
the  *  Imperial  Dictionary'  finds  fault  with 
Johnson  for  quoting  seven  passages  occupy- 
ing nearly  thirty  lines,  as  exemplifications  of 
the  word  household.  Reading  this  condem- 
nation, we  naturally  turn  to  the  *  Imperial 
Dictionary '  to  see  how  the  critic  will  deal 
with  the  case  himself,  and  we  find  there 
Webster's  single  quotation,  '  I  baptised  also 
the  household  of  Stephanas.'  Now,  this 
passage  is  not  an  illustration  at  all,  but  a 
mere  instance,  and,  indeed,  an  ill-chosen  one. 
Johnson's  citations  at  least  illustrate  the  two 
significations  of  the  word,  in  which  the 
transition  takes  place  from  the  primary 
sense  of  dwellers  in  one  house  to  the  second- 
ary sense  of  the  family,  not  necessarily 
living  in  one  house.  The  lines  from  Swift 
limit  the  word  to  its  first  meaning : — 

*  In  his  own  church  he  keeps  a  seat, 
Says  grace  before  and  after  meat ; 
And  calls,  without  affecting  airs, 
His  houahold  twice  a-day  to  prayers.' 

The  passage  from  Shakspearc  as  clearly 
implies  the  second  meaning  : — 

*  Two  lioiisJwIds,  both  alike  in  dignity, 
In  fail-  VoroHa,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
From  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny.' 

But  the  passage  concerning  the  household 
of  Stephanas  is  just  one  of  those  in  which 
the  meaning  of  the  word  halts  ambiguously 
between  tltcao  two.  It  may  serve  here  to 
exemplify  a  rule  that  of  all  quotations  those 
are  least  co  be  prized  which  are  bare  instan- 
ces of  the  use  of  a  word  at  some  iutenne- 
diate  period,  neither  recording  its  introduc- 
tion nor  pointedly  illustrating  its  sense. 

Of  all  quot'itions  those  are  the  most  in- 
teresting which  mark  the  first  appearance  of 
a  word,  or  throw  light  on  its  etymology,  or 
show  its  passage  itito  new  senses,  or  lay  down 
accurate  definitions  of  its  several  meanings. 
The  method  of  a  full  English  dictionary, 
and  especially  of  the  great  work  that  shall 
one  day  set  out  in  order  the  linguistic  trea- 


sures which  English  has  inherited  or  acquired 
since  the  thirteenth  century,  requires  an  ela- 
borate chronological  series  of  passages  mark- 
ing the  use  and  change  of  each  word  from 
period  to  period  since  its  first  appearance  in 
our  vocabulary.  It  is  unnecessary  to  copy 
out  here  specimens  of  these  date-quotations 
whose  value  lies  in  their  relation  to  one  an- 
other,— ^f ragmen ts  of  Robert  of  Gloucester's 
Chronicle,  or  the  poem  of  the  Owl  and 
Nightingale,  to  show  the  occurrence  of  a 
word  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  passages 
from  More's  Utopia  or  Sidney's  Arcadia,  to 
date  it  in  the  Tudor  period;  more  mo- 
dern extracts  from  historians,  divines,  natu- 
ralists, novelists,  and  reviewers.  But  of 
such  quotations  as  can  stand  alone,  each 
presenting  some  cogent  point  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  language  or  thought,  some  new 
growth  of  word  or  turn  of  sense,  it  is  worth 
while  to  select  a  few  examples.  In  our 
times,  when  public  attention  turns  so  eager- 
ly to  evidence  of  development  through  tran- 
sitional forms,  all  readers  will  appreciate  the 
curious  felicity  of  a  class  of  philological 
cases  to  which  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
and  his  colleagues  of  the  Philological  Socie- 
ty call  particular  attention.  These  occur 
where  words  immigrating  into  our  language 
show  during  the  period  of  transition  certain 
'marks  of  imperfect  naturalization,'  which 
disappear  when  the  process  of  adoption  is 
complete.  A  passage  in  which  such  a  word 
still  bears  its  alien  form  is  thus  the  most 
neat  and  compact  e\ddencc  of  its  time  and 
manner  of  introduction.  The  following  are 
from  Trench,  Wedgwood,  «fec. : — 

Chasm. — *  Observe  how  handsomely  and  na- 
turally that  hideous  and  unproportionate 
ehawia  betwixt  the  predictions  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the  twelfth 
is  in  this  way  filled  up  with  matters  of  weighty 
concernment.' — Henry  Morels  '  Mystery  of  In- 
iquity.' 

Automaton. — *  The  other  was  a  picture  of  a 
gentlewoman,  whose  eies  were  contrived  with 
that  singularitie  of  cunning,  that  they  moved 
up  and  down  of  themselves,  not  after  a  seem- 
ing manner,  but  truly  and  indeed.  For  I  did 
very  exactly  view  it.  But  I  believe  it  was 
done  by  a  vice  which  the  Grecians  call 
avTofiarov,^ — CoryaVs  *  Crudities.' 

Panic. — *  Strange  visions,  which  are  also 
called  |?an/ci  terrores.' — Raleigli^s  *  History  of 
the  World.* 

KieJcshaw, — *  Tliere  cannot  be  no  more  cer- 
tain argument  of  a  decayed  stomach  than  the 
loathing  of  wholesome  and  solid  food,  and 
longing  after  fine  qudquechoses  of  new  and 
artificial  composition.' — BisJiop  Mall, 

A  descriptive  or  historical  passage  is 
often  the  most  perfect  illustration  of  the 
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source,  date,  meaning,  and  even  etymology 
of  the  word  it  turns  on.     Thus : —  ' 

Tobdceo, — *  There  is  an  herbe  [in  Virginia] 
which  is  sowed  apart  by  itself e,  and  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants  Vppowoc :  in  the  West  In- 
dies it  hath  diuers  names,  according  to  the 
seuerall  places  and  countreys  where  it  ^row- 
eth,  and  is  vsed.  The  Spanyards  call  it  ta- 
laceo.^ — HahluyV%  *  Voyages.' 

Shamroclc. — *  Watercresses,  which  they  [the 
Irish]  tearme  shamrocks^  roots,  and  other 
herbs  they  feed  upon.' — Stanihursty  in  *  Ho- 
linshed's  Chronicle.' 

Livery. — *  What  livery  is,  wee  by  common 
use  in  England  knew  well  enough,  namely, 
that  it  is  allowance  of  horse-meate,  as  they 
commonly  use  the  word  in  stabling,  as  to 
kcepe  hc»rses  at  livery  :  the  which  word,  I 
guesse,  is  derived  of  liver  in  g  or  delivering 
forth  their  nightly  foode.  So  in  great  houses 
the  livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night, 
that  is,  their  evenings  allowance  for  drinke. 
And  livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weede 
which  a  serving  man  weareth,  so  called  (as  I 
suppose)  for  that  it  was  delivered  and  taken 
from  him  at  pleasure.' — Spenser  *  On  Ireland.' 

Schooner. — '  The  first  schooner  ever  con- 
structed is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Glou- 
cester, Mass.,  about  the  year  1718,  by  a  Cap- 
tain Andrew  Robinson,  and  to  have  received 
its  name  from  the  following  trivial  circum- 
stance :  When  the  vessel  went  ofi  the  stocks 
into  the  water,  a  bystander  cried  out,  "  0, 
how  she  scoons  .^"  Robinson  instantly  replied, 
''  A  scooner  let  her  be ;"  and,  from  that  time, 
vessels  thus  masted  and  rigged  have  gone  by 
this  name.  The  word  scoon  is  popularly  used 
in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the 
act  of  making  stones  skip  along  the  surface 
of  water.' — Goodrich  and  Forter^s  ed.  of 
*  Webster's  Dictionary.' 

Hitherto,  on  commenting  on  the  various 
branches  of  work  involved  in  the  complete 
English  Dictionary,  we  have  commended  to 
the  future  compiler  an  ambitions  scheme,  to 
lake  as  a  starting-point  the  extensive  voca- 
bulary of  one  predecessor,  the  careful  etymo- 
logy of  another,  the  well-delected  quotations 
of  a  third,  and  to  strive  to  excel  each  in  his 
own  line.  But  in  coming  to  the  last  point,  that 
of  the  definition  of  words,  it  is  desirable  to 
suggest  moderation  of  aim,  where  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  case  forbid  any  ap- 
proach to  perfection.  Inviting  at  first,  the 
project  will  prove  vain  at  last,  to  draw  up  a 
dictionary  definition  of  each  word  precisely 
co-extensive  with  it  in  range  and  limit,  a 
definition  so  elaborate  and  accurate  that  the 
lad  who  turns  to  a  philosophical  or  techni- 
cal word  in  his  dictionary  shall  obtain  not 
mere  hints  to  guide  him  in  its  use,  but  its 
full  and  scientific  explanation.  The  difficul- 
ty lies  not  so  much  in  the  lexicographer's 
want  of  skill,  as  in  the  defective  machineiy 
of  language.  It  is  not  that  language  fails 
now  where  it  has  fair  play;  that  it  even 


fails  now  more  than  hitherto,  to  bring  our 
thoughts  to  moderately  precise  utterance. 
Men  do  contrive  to  talk  and  write  on  most 
intricate  and  abstruse  subjects  so  as  to  be 
understood.  But  consider  for  a  moment 
under  what  conditions  this  feat  is  perform- 
ed. Dr.  Tyndall  delivers  and  publishes  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Sound.  He  begins 
each  branch  of  his  subject  by  appealing  to 
facts  we  have  all  known  from  childhood, 
and  he  accompanies  its  study  from  first  to 
last  by  a  series  of  experiments  performed  in 
the  theatre  and  depicted  in  the  book.  With 
such  aids  from  ftmiiliar  experience  and  sen- 
sible demonstration,  he  is  able  to  explain  in 
words  difficult  points,  such  as  th 9  generation 
of  heat  by  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion of  particles  of  air  in  the  transmission 
of  wave-impulses,  or  Helmholtz's  theory  of 
the  kind  of  animal  pianoforte  in  the  human 
ear,  supposed  to  transmit  the  impression  of 
musical  tones  to  the  sense.  Or  again,  Mr. 
G.*H.  Lewes  writes  an  account  of  metaphy- 
sics and  metaphysicians.  He  indeed  shows 
no  diagrams  and  performs  no  experiments, 
yet  contrives  to  tell,  and  make  his  readers 
think  they  know,  matters  on  the  verge  of 
the  untellable  and  unknowable.  But  his 
ideas  are  not  packed  completely  all  at  once 
into  concise  definitions;  he  can  take  his 
time  and  opportunity  to  form  and  perfect 
them.  He  builds  a  metaphysical  house  and 
takes  his  readers  in  to  lodge,  till  after  a 
while  they  become  used  to  the  peculiar  at- 
mosphere and  light,  and  can  understand  the 
furniture  of  the  place.  In  some  measure, 
an  Encyclopffidia,  what  in  Germany  is  well 
called  a  Realworterbuch,  or  Dictionary  of 
Things,  can  thus  impart  absolute  knowledge. 
It  will  have,  for  instance,  a  full  systematic 
sketch  of  the  general  principles  of  Chemis- 
try, with  the  aid  of  which  scientific  instruc- 
tion can  be  gained  from  its  special  articles 
under  the  headings  of  acid^  base,  salt,  &c., 
these  articles  being  carefully  written  essays 
giving  an  account  of  the  various  and  con- 
flicting theories  adopted  to  explain  a  mass 
of  chemical  phenomena,  on  which  those  who 
know  most  will  be  least  apt  to  rush  into 
hasty  generalization.  But  such  a  task  can- 
not be  accomplished  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  dictionary,  and  we  may  take 
warning  by  the  treatment  of  the  words  in 
Webster-Mahn  and  Worcester,  where  the  at- 
tempt at  scientific  summary  produces  de- 
scriptions which  none  but  a  chemist  can  un- 
derstand, and  which  are  too  meagre  to  be  of 
any  use  to  him.  These  volumes,  with  their 
sprinkling  of  poor  little  woodcuts,  have  pro- 
bably prevented  many  a  father  from  buying 
an  encyclopaedia  for  his  family,  under  the 
delusive  impression  that  the  illustrated  die- 
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tionary  would  serve  instead.  Short  defini- 
tions, where  no  pretension  is  made  to  the 
functions  of  a  scientific  text-book,  answer 
best  the  special  end  of  the  dictionary.  The 
considerations  which  apply  so  obviously  to 
the  treatment  of  scientific  words,  bear  more 
or  less  fully  on  words  denoting  arts  and  in- 
struments, rules  of  law  and  doctrines  of  phi- 
losophy ;  in  short,  to  the  terms  belonging  to 
all  the  more  abstruse  and  complex  products 
of  civilization  which  lie  beyond  the  simpler 
facts  and  principles,  on  the  thorough  know- 
ledge of  which  education  is  or  ought  to  be 
based.  Nor  is  it  the  oflSce  of  the  dictionary 
to  afford  this  rudimentary  knowledge. 
Words  fail  to  teach  it,  except  in  conjunction 
with  specimens,  diagrams,  and  experiments. 
In  these  days  when  elementary  education  so 
distinctly  errs  in  relying  too  much  on  book- 
learning  and  too  little  on  positive  object-les- 
sons, it  is  no  superfluous  hint  to  the  dic- 
tionary-writer to  ask  him  to  keep  his  proper 
place  in  the  field  of  knowledge.  * 

How,  then,  is  the  lexicographer  to  make 
the  best  practical  compromise  in  a  task 
where,  with  Johnson,  he  will  not  always  sa- 
tisfy himself,  and  will  find  his  readers  not 
less  hard  to  please.  On  the  whole,  a  com- 
parison of  the  best  dictionaries  favours  the 
historical  plan  of  passing  through  the  deri- 
vation and  development  of  a  word  to  its  de- 
finition. It  may  at  first  sight  seem  that  the 
actual  meaning  of  a  word  at  a  particular 
time  and  in  a  particular  field  has  little  to  do 
with  its  origin  and  history,  but  that  it  is 
enough  to  compare  passages  in  which  it  oc- 
curs, and  so  to  frame  a  definition  which,  an- 
swering to  them  all,  must  be  the  true  one. 
If  language  were  a  more  accurate  instrument 
than  it  is,  this  might  be  so,  but  in  fact  its 
rough  and  ready  applications  of  simple  old 
words  to  complex  new  senses  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  followed  by  students  who  can 
ideally  place  themselves  at  the  points  where, 
lately  or  long  ago,  new  ideas  have  branched 
off  from  the  old.  In  practice  it  will  be 
found  that  recourse  at  every  step  to  etymo- 
logical development,  as  a  guide  not  merely 
in  mapping  out  but  in  actually  defining 
English,  will  produce  far  better  results  than 
its  treatment  as  a  conventional  collection  of 
words,  each  with  an  arbitrary  set  of  mean- 
ings. Thus  Johnson  defined  cloaJc^  as  being 
*  the  outer  garment,  with  which  the  rest  are 
covered  ; '  this  is  a  description  which  would 
equally  apply  to  coverings  quite  unlike 
cloaks,  such  as  a  shawl  or  a  surtout  Had 
Johnson  known,  what  indeed  his  modem 
successors  have  not  yet  found  out,  that  tloak 
has  its  name  from  its  bell-shape,  French 
cloque^  cloche^  the  etymolo^  would  have 
helped  him  to  the  proper  definition.  Again, 


the  writer  who  connects  mischance  with  t 
sense  of  its  meaning  '  falling  out  ill,'  will 
use  it  more  to  the  purpose  than  if  he  were 
only  guided  by  the  dictionary-synonyms, 
*ill  luck,  ill  fortune,  <fec'  So  with  the  word 
danger.  Such  a  definition  as  '  exposure  to 
injury,  loss,  pain,  or  other  evil,'  supposing  it 
perfectly  to  explain  the  modem  use  of  the 
word  (which  by  the  way  it  fails  to  do)  is  in- 
complete without  the  information  that  the 
word  was  originally  a  feudal  law  term,  dan- 
gerium^  meaning  exposure  to  the  lord's 
power,  as  in  liability  to  confiscation.  Here 
is  the  key  to  what  the  English  Bible  means 
by  being  in  danger  of  the  council,  which 
differs  very  perceptibly  from  the  more  usual 
modem  acceptation  ;  and  here  is  at  the  same 
time  a  hint  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
common  acceptation  arose.  Again,  the&ct 
of  English  having  in  so  great  measure  s 
double  vocabulary  is  on  the  whole  an  advan- 
tage to  the  definer.  A  scientific  man,  tam- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  his  ponderous  dictio- 
nary, may  smile  to  see  how  far  the  defini- 
tions of  words  are  mere  cross-translations 
between  the  English  and  the  foreign  ele- 
ment. He  learns  that  a  flood  is  an  inunda- 
tion^ and  that  an  inundation  is  a  flood  ;  and 
that  to  wash  is  to  perform  ablution,  and  that 
ablution  is  the  act  of  washing.  Yet,  after 
all,  this  process  of  working  backward  and 
forward  between  the  Teutonic  and  Latin 
elements  in  our  speech  is  a  continual  and 
very  profitable  exercise  in  clearing  and 
limiting  our  ideas.  Where  the  primary  rule 
of  definition,  to  explain  difiScult  and  complex 
words  by  means  of  easy  and  simple  ones, 
fails  of  full  success,  it  is  useful  to  supple- 
ment it  by  the  method  of  translation.  If 
proof  be  needed  of  the  value  of  this  method, 
we  may  find  it  in  the  dictionary  of  the  bro- 
thers Grimm.  Inasmuch  as  German  is, 
roughly  speaking,  a  simple  language  which 
has  not  like  English  the  materials  for  trans- 
lation within  itself,  this  German  Dictionary 
has  recourse  to  Latin.  \Ve  are  told  that 
damp/en  means  vaporare^  that  Butterfliegt 
means  papilio.  In  our  dictionary  we  need 
not  go  outside  English  to  say  that  to  steam 
is  to  emit  vapour ^  that  a  butterfly  is  a  pt^- 
lionaceous  insect.  While  dwelling  here  on  the 
importance  of  the  philological  department 
in  the  dictionary,  it  is  well  to  remark  that 
the  other  departments  must  not  be  too  mnch 
subordinated  to  it  The  great  German  IHc- 
tionary  just  mentioned  affords  a  case  in 
point  It  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  phi- 
lological origin  and  development  of  its 
words  as  to  be  rather  a  philologist's  dictio- 
nary than  a  scholar's,  and  rather  a  schoUi^s 
than  a  practical  man's.  Important  as  it  is 
to  give  each  word  its  place  in  the  realm  of 
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words,  this  does  not  dispense  with  the  use 
of  the  definition,  that  of  giving  the  object 
or  action  described  its  place  in  the  realm 
of  ideas. 

An  indirect,  but  most  valuable  means  of 
definition,  is  the  distinction  of  synonymous 
terms  which  more  or  less  correspond  in 
meaning,  and  can  to  this  extent  be  substitut- 
ed for  one  another,  but  which  are  not  absolute 
equivalents.  Yet  the  unscientific  vagueness 
of  words  is  nowhere  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  these  comparisons 
to  absolute  correctness.  Even  good  dictio- 
naries here  make  the  most  glaring  mis-state- 
mente.  Thus,  in  comparing  the  world  danger 
with  its  synonyms,  the  best  modem  edition 
of  Webster  observes  that  hazard  arises  from 
something  fortuitous  or  beyond  our  control, 
as  *the  hazard  of  the  seas,'  while  rink  is 
doubtful  or  uncertain  danger,  often  incurred 
voluntarily,  as  *  to  risk  an  engagement.'  Yet 
risk  is  the  very  word  our  underwriters  use 
for  chance  of  shipwreck,  and  to  hazard  an 
engagement  is  a  phrase  that  would  strike  no 
one  as  unusual.  The  same  dictionary,  dis- 
tinguishing between  damage^  harm,  and 
mischiefs  declares  that  mischief  always 
springs  from  the  perversity  or  folly  of  man. 
Our  experience  would  lead  us  to  say  that 
mischief  is  also  apt  to  spring  from  the 
natural  instinct  of  mice,  and  that,  for  an  old 
example,  Gascoigne  used  the  derivative  term 
properly  when  he  wrote  '  Althogh  in  deede 
out  of  every  flower  the  industrious  bee  maie 
gather  honie,  yet  by  proofe  the  spider  there- 
out suckes  mischeeous  poison.'  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  find  fault  with  such  attempts 
to  lay  down  by  line  and  rule  absolute  distinc- 
tions between  words  whose  meating  overlaps 
so  far  as  to  make  them  interchangeable 
words  or  synonyms.  But  here,  again,  only 
reasonable  care  and  industry  must  be  asked 
for.  It  is  well  to  adduce  good  passages 
from  writers  of  credit  to  guide  the  student 
in  distinguishing  between  synonyms  in  his 
reading,  and  to  fix  his  own  use  of  them.  It 
is  well,  also,  to  state  distinctions — even 
delicate  ones — where  they  can  be  reduced 
to  plain  terms.  Thus,  in  separating  the  use 
of  two  words  just  cited,  the  original  sense  of 
hazard  as  a  gambler's  word  should  be  kept 
in  view : — 

*  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die.' 

This  original  sense  still  underlies  the  use  of 
the  word,  and  should  guide  the  careful  writer 
in  distinguishing  it  from  risk,  which  less 
involves  the  appeal  to  blind  chance.  If 
choice  is  to  be  made  between  the  phrases  to 
hazard  a  battle,  and  to  risk  a  battle,  it  is 
here  that  the  distinction  lies.  In  many  cases 
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mere  custom  is  the  only  guide  in  such  dis- 
tinctions. What  is  the  difierence  between 
machine  and  engine  ?  The  modem  Web- 
ster's dictionary  points  out  that  large  and 
powerful  machines  are  commonly  called 
engines.  This  distinction  is  not  a  funda- 
mental one.  Tbe  rose-engine,  with  which 
watch-cases  are  engine'tuvned,  is  no  very 
massive  contrivance ;  nor  is  the  spring-trap 
for  catching  mice,  which  we  call  a  gin  (con- 
tracted from  engine) — a  word  which,  by  the 
way,  the  dictionary  in  question  absurdly 
marks  as  obsolete.  Still  there  is  actually  a 
tendency  in  modem  English  to  make  mas- 
siveness  and  power  a  distinction  between 
engine  and  machine,  and  it  is  proper  for 
this  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  dictionary. 
Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  another 
important  distinction  that  should  also  be 
noticed,  namely,  that  engine  is  apt  to  be 
used  for  a  contrivance  to  produce  mechanical 
power,  as  a  ^team-engine  or  an  electro-mag- 
netiif  engine,  while  a  machine  is  rather  a 
contrivance  for  applying  such  power  when 
produced,  as  a  comhing-machine  or  a  drill- 
iug-machine.  All  such  hints  as  these  are 
worth  giving,  for  what  they  are  worth,  in 
the  English  dictionary.  But  inasmuch  as 
the  meanings  of  words  are  not  limited  alike 
in  the  practice  of  even  careful  contemporary 
authors,  the  attempt  to  work  out  any  logical 
scheme  of  synonyms  appears  chimerical. 
The  lexicographer's  information  and  discre- 
tion may  be  of  real  value  in  settling  future 
usage,  but  his  science  will  fail  to  define  past 
usage  where  scientific  precision  is  the  very 
element  wanting. 

With  this  illustration  of  the  combined 
strength  and  weakness  of  our  language,  we 
conclude  a  dissertation,  lengthy  indeed,  yet 
we  trast  not  lengthy  out  of  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  its  subject.  Striving  neither 
to  underrate  the  real  capabilities  of  our 
language,  nor  to  ascribe  to  it  an  ideal  per- 
fection, we  have  endeavoured  to  discuss, 
point  by  point,  the  plan  of  a  vast  national 
English  Dictionary,  which  shall  be  at  once 
its  practical  inventory  and  its  philological 
commentary.  Yet,  even  supposing  the  im- 
mense labours  of  this  undertaking  to  have 
been  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  years 
necessary  for  its  fulfilment  to  have  elapsed, 
we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  shelf  of 
volumes  forming  the  *Thesauras  Lingua? 
Anglicanse'  will  be  too  costly  for  small 
libraries,  and  too  cumbrous  for  ready  use^ 
In  the  meantime  it  is  desirable  that  the 
present  needs  of  the  average  Englishman 
should  be  promptly  supplied.  He  should  be 
provided  with  a  Concise  Dictionary  in  a 
single  volume,  neither  too  heavy  nor  too 
costly,  close  shorn  of  superfluous  detail  and. 
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speculative  fancy,  registering  compact  precise 
information  from  the  best  sources,  and 
always  ready  to  keep  him  straight  and  firm 
in  handling  the  most  copious,  versatile,  and 
powerful  language  of  the  modem  world. 


Art.  VI. — The  Land  of  Moah,  Travels 
and  Discoveries  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  By  H.  B. 
Tristram,  M.  A.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  Hon.  Canon 
of  Durham.  With  a  Chapter  on  the 
Persian  Palace  of  MaMta.  By  Jas. 
Fergusson,  F.R,S.  With  Map  and  Illus- 
trations, By  C.  L.  Buxton  and  R.  C. 
Johnson.     London,  1873. 

When  that  many-sided  individual,  Nasr-ed- 
deen,  the  hero  of  so  many  good  jokes,  had 
assumed  for  the  nonce  the  office  of  Imdm, 
he  one  Friday  ascended  the  mimbar  or  pul- 
pit of  the  principal  mosk  of  the  city  of 
Cairo,  and  thus  addressed  the  assembled  con- 
-gregation.  '  O  my  people !  do  you  know 
^hat  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  V  And  the 
people  naturally  cried  in  reply,  *No,  O 
Imdm,  we  do  not ! '  *  Then,'  said  Nasr-ed- 
deen,  *  it  is  useless  for  mo  to  try  to  teach 
people  so  ignorant.'  And  he  descended  the 
•steps  of  the  pulpit.  On  the  following  Fri- 
day the  mosk  was  crowded  with  the  faithful, 
when  Nasr-ed-deen  again  began,  *  O  my  peo- 
ple !  do  you  know  what  I  am  about  to  say 
to  you?'  And  the  people,  mindful  of  the 
previous  experience,  replied,  'Yes,  O  Imdm, 
we  do.' — *  Then,' said  Nasr-ed-deen,  *it  is 
needless  that  I  should  repeat  it  to  you.'  And 
he  descended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit  On 
^the  third  Friday  Nasr-ed-deen  addressed  a 
yet  more  numerous  audience  than  before 
with  the  same  question,  *  O  my  people  !  do 
you  know  what  I  am  about  to  say  to  you  ? ' 
And  the  people,  after  some  hesitation,  cried 
in  reply,  '  O  Imdm,  some  of  us  do,  and  some 
of  us  do  not' — *Then,'  said  Nasr-ed-deen, 
*  let  those  who  know  tell  those  who  do  not 
know.'  And  he  descended  the  steps  of  the 
pulpit  So  runs  the  story,  and  it  is  highly 
suggestive  not  only  to  the  preacher,  but  to 
the  author  and  the  critic.  It  would  be  well 
if  as  good  reasons  could  be  always  given  for 
saying  one's  say  as  Nasr-ed-deen  had  for  not 
saying  his.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
were  Dr.  Tristram  able  to  put  the  Imam's 
question  to  his  intending  readers,  their  answer, 
whicbever  of  the  three  it  might  be,  would 
not  prevent  him  from  telling  them  his  story. 
And  as  he  has  got  something  worth  saying,  I 


which    perhaps  Nasr-ed-deen  had  not^  he 
would  be  right 

The  country  east  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  a 
veritable  land  of  promise  for  the  traveller, 
the    antiquary,  and    the    Biblical   student 
*  Who,'  says  Dean  Stanley,  '  that  has  ever 
travelled  in  Palestine,  has   cot  longed   to 
cross  the  Jordan  valley  to  those  mysterious 
hills  which  close  every  eastward  view  with 
their  long  horizontal  outline,  their  oversha- 
dowing height,  their  deep  purple   shade? 
the  one  solemn  and  elevating  back- 
ground of  all  that  is  poor  and  mean  in  the 
scenery  of    Palestine   properly  so    called.' 
What  antiquary  too  is  there,  it  may  be  added, 
that  has  heard  of  the  three  hundred  and  odd 
ruined  cities  that  lie  scattered  over  the  high- 
lands stretching  behind  those  hills  that  has 
not  longed  to  revel  in  heaps  of  stone,  elo- 
quent it  might  well  be  hoped   of  bygone 
peoples  and  their  story  ?     Or  what  BiSical 
student  that  has  not  thirsted  to  find  in  that 
terra  incoginita  a  Bible  equivalent  for  each 
local  name,  und  to  see  in  every  hill  and  val- 
ley the  fit  and  appropriate  scene  for  some 
event  related  in  the  Scripture  narrative  ?     It 
may  be   questioned,  however,  whether  the 
inaccessibility  and  consequent    mysterious- 
ness  of  the  country  has  not  had  a  good  4eal 
to  do  with  the   halo  of  archaeological  and 
historical  glory  cast  around  it     Omne  igno- 
turn  pro  mirifico  is  a  trite,  but  constantly 
true  saying,  and  when  we  find  the  distin- 
guished  author  and  divine   we    have   just 
quoted  acknowledging  in  his  speech  at  the 
annual  meeting  of   the  Palestine   Explora- 
tion Fund  this  year,  that  to  him  the  western 
part  of  Palestine  is  the  least  interesting,  be- 
cause he  knows  it  best,  and  that  what  he 
wants  particularly,  and  is  *  burning '  to  sec 
explored,  is  not  the  west  which  he  knows, 
but  the  east  of  the  Jordan  which  he  does 
not  know,  we  think  we  have  found  the  key- 
note to  a  good  deal  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
is  evoked  at  the  prospect  of  survey  and  ex- 
ploration in  that  unknown  region.     When 
the  English  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  gave 
to  the  sister  American  society  the  choice  of 
its  scene  of  operations,   and   the  younger 
body  chose  the  east  country,  it  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  elder  had   acted  somewhat 
unnecessarily  the    part  of   Abraham,   and 
yielded  up  the  richer  and  more  popular  field 
of  investigation.     And  so  no  doubt  it  had 
in  some  respects.     But  yet  if  Uie  subject  be 
looked    at  rightly,  surely  Jerusalem   must 
more  than   counterbalance   any  number  of 
ruined  cities,   unascertained  sites,  possible 
Moabite  stones,  and  problematical  Moabite 
pottery ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  the 
scene  of  the  greater  part  of  the  history  of 
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the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the 
New,  lies  in  Western  Palestine.  There  is 
no  intention,  however,  in  making  these  re- 
marks, of  implying  that  the  eastern  country 
w  deficient  in  interest,  or  of  depreciating  the 
work  that  has  been,  and  still  remains  to  be 
done  there.  We  would  only  utter  a  word 
of  protest  against  a  tendency,  somewhat 
prevalent  among  those  interested  in  Pales- 
tine work,  to  glorify  the  more  unknown 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  one  that  is 
better  known ;  and  to  express  our  conviction 
that  as  much  good  work  remains  to  be  done 
in  Samaria  and  Judsea  as  in  Edom  and  Moab. 
Of  the  countries  east  of  the  Jordan  and 
the' Dead  Sea,  Moab  has  had  the  reputation 
of  being  at  once  the  most  interesting  and 
the  least  accessible.  Its  history  for  us  be- 
gins in  one  of  the  earliest  pages  of  the  Bible, 
and  it  is  the  scene  of  some  of  the  wildest, 
the  most  picturesque,  and  the  most  affecting 
incidents  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament 
Lot  taking  refuge  in  Zoar,  the  prophecies  of 
Balaam,  Moses  viewing  the  Promised  Land 
from  the  heights  of  Pisgah^  the  touching 
story  of  Ruth  the  Moabitess,  *  the  gentle  an- 
cestress of  David  and  of  the  Messiah,  the 
weird  incidents  of  the  war  between  Jehoram 
and  Mesh  a,  are  some  of  the  most  striking 
points  brought  before  us  in  connection  with 
a  country  whose  name  is  constantly  recurring 
in  the  accounts  of  the  sacred  historians.  All 
the  references  to  Moab  in  the  prophets  seem 
to  show  that  its  inhabitants  were  a  well- 
known,  numerous,  and  wealthy  people,  next 
to  Israel  in  point  of  status  and  civilisation. 
In  Joseph  us  and  the  Roman  historians,  con- 
stant reference  is  made  to  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  while  the  accounts  they  give  of  the  great 
fortresses  and  flourishing  cities  which  exist- 
ed previous  to  and  under  the  Roman  rule 
are  suflScient  to  show— did  no  evidence  of  it 
exist  at  the  present  day — the  importance  of 
the  country  at  the  beginning  of*  the  Chris- 
tian era.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  name  as 
the  scene  of  any  incident  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment history,  but  wo  know  from  the  account 
fiven  by  Josephus,  that  the  prison  in  which 
ohn  the  Baptist  was  shut  up  by  Herod,  and 
where  he  was  afterwards  beheaded,  was  the 
fortress  of  Machaerus  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  same  fortress  was  also  the 
scene,  so  graphically  described  by  Josephus, 
of  one  of  the  last  struggles  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Romans.  Mention  is  made  of 
Moab  as  a  district  by  Eusebius,  and  of 
Characmoab  as  the  see  of  a  bishop  in  536 
A.D.,  while  evidence  of  thiff  Christian  epoch 
is  seen  in  the  vestiges  of  churches  found  in 
so  many  of  the  ruins.  In  the  next  century 
the  wave  of  Mohammedan  conquest  swept 
over  Moab,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  brief 


interval  during  the  Crusades,  when  Kerak 
became,  under  the  name  of  Mons  Regalis, 
famous  as  the  stronghold  of  Reginald  of 
Chfttillon,  *  the  whole  of  this  region,'  as  Dr. 
Tristram  says,  disappears  altogether  from 
the  page  of  history.  Retired  from  the  route 
of  armies,  it  has  been  without  fortress,  town, 
or  inhabitants,  to  invite  a  conqueror :  inac- 
cessible to  ordinary  troops  on  the  west,  it 
has  remained  without  the  record  of  one 
single  event  on  its  soil.  From  what  we  now 
know  of  the  country,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  its  inhabitants  were  occupied  during  all 
these  years  much  as  they  are  now,  their 
'*  hand  agidnst  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against "  them  cattle-lifting,  plundering, 
and  fighting,  cultivating  just  so  much  land 
as  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  doing  it  sword 
in  hand,  always  quarrelling  with  one  another, 
but  ready  to  forget  their  squabbles  and  unite 
together  to  keep  out  any  settled  and  lawful 
rule.' 

The  first  traveller  to  visit,  in  comparatively 
modem  times,  this  long-forgotten  country, 
was  Seetzen,  who  in  1806  and  1807,  made 
two  journeys  from  ^north  to  south  along  the 
upper  road  over  the  highlands  of  Moab,  re- 
turning on  the  second  occasion  by  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  He  was  followed  in  1812 
by  Burckhardt,  who  took  very  much  the 
same  upper  route.  Next  came  Irby  and 
Mangles  m  1818,  along  a  similar  tract  of 
country,  but  from  south  to  north.  From 
this  time  there  is  no  record  of  any  traveller 
having  traversed  Moab  proper  till  1861,  when 
the  journey  was  made  by  M.  de  Saulcy ;  and 
in  1864,  the  Due  de  Luvnes  accomplished  a 
scientific  examination  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  the  full  account  of  which  has  un- 
fortunately not  yet  been  published.  Some 
others,  as  Lieutenant  Lynch  in  1848,  Dr. 
Tristram  in  1864,  Captain  Warren  in  1867 
and  1868,  Messrs.  Palmer  and  Drake  in  1870, 
besides  one  or  two  whose  experiences  have 
not  been  published,  have  visited  certain  por- 
tions of  the  region. 

In  1870,  the  Geographical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  granted,  we  believe,  the 
sum  of  100/.  to  Dr.  Tristram,  Dr.  Ginsburg, 
and  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  to  be  employed 
by  them  in  exploration  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  in 
that  year,  but,  in  1871,  the  grant  was  renew- 
ed to  the  two  former  gentlemen,  and  another 
lOOl.  added.  The  object,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Tristram,  was'.*  the  undertaking  a  Geo^ra- 
pkical  exploration  of  Moab ' — the  italics  are 
his.  The  result  of  this  grant  was  the  expe- 
dition, the  account  of  which,  as  the  latest 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle. ^^ 
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In  the  notices  of  Moab  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment we  find  the  country  spoken  of  as  the 

*  field  of  Moab,'  the  *  land  of  Moab,'  and  the 

*  plains  of  Moab.'  Modern  criticism  refers 
these  three  names  to  three  distinct  districts. 
The  plains  of  Moab — Arboth  Moab,  or  the 
Plain  of  Shittim — was  the  low  valley  to  the 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  opposite  Jericho, 
now  called  the  Ghor  es  Seisaban  ;  the  land 
of  Moab  was  the  upland  open  country  lying 
between  Gilead  and  the  An)on,  the  modem 
Wady  Mojib,  and  now  known  as  El  Belka  ; 
while  the  continuation  of  these  uplands  from 
Wady  Mojib  to  Wady  Kerak,  or  perhaps 
Wady  Safieh,  now  called  by  the  Arabs  El 
Kerak,  was  the  field  of  Moab.  This  last 
may  be  called  Moab  proper,  as  it  was  the  ori- 
ginal possession  of  the  descendants  of  Lot's 
eldest  daughter,  and  the  district  to  which 
they  were  often,  in  the  course  of  their  his- 
tory, compelled  to  retire  by  hostile  invaders, 
such  as  the  Amorites  and  the  Israelites. 
The  whole  length  of  the  country  from  Wady 
Kerak  to  Mount  Gilead,  is  about  60  or  60 
miles,  and  the  width  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  plains  of  Arabia  from  20  to  30. 
The  western  edge  of  the  plateau  rises 
abruptly  in  a  series  of  steeply  sloping  hills 
from  the  edge  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  a  height 
of  more  than  4000  feet,  or  3000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  seamed  with  deep 
ravines  or  wadies,  which  from  wild  precipi- 
tous chasms  of  2000  feet  deep  gradually  rise, 
and  are  lost  in  the  upland  plain.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  these  valleys  is  well  brought  out  by 
Dr.  Tristram : — 

*An  opposite  rule  to  that  which  obtains 
elsewhere,  holds  good  in  this  country  as  to  the 
scenery  of  the  watercourses.  The  valleys  all 
begin  in  flat  plains,  or  mere  depressions,  and 
increase  in  wildness  and  grandeur  as  they  ap- 
proach the  wall  of  the  Moab  mountains  ;  and 
then,  instead  of  rolling  sluggishly  to  the  end 
of  their  course,  the  streamlets  burst  through 
the  range  in  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  sea.* — Land  of  Moa\  p. 
229. 

The  plateau  itself  is  an  open  undulating 
plain,  which  has  been  compared  to  the 
downs  in  the  south  of  England.  It  is  chiefly 
pasture  land,  with  here  and  there  patches  of 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally  described 
as  rich  and  fertile,  though  travellers  are  not 
quite  agreed  as  to  the  aspect  which  it  pre- 
sents, some  speaking  of  it  as  covered  with  a 
rich  and  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  others  as 
being  more  or  less  barren  and  unproductive. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  to  be  partly 
explained  by  the  diflferences  in  the  time  of 
year  at  which  the  respective  journeys  were 
made ;  no  part  of  that  region  would  present 
any  thing  but  a  bare  and  barren  aspect  dur- 


ing the  latter  half  of  the  year.  A  notable 
instance,  indeed,  is  given  by  Dr.  Tristram  of 
the  different  aspect  that  may  be  presented 
by  the  country  even  at  the  same  period  in 
different  years.  In  his  former  expedition 
he  had  collected  in  the  Wady  Zuweirah,  at 
the  south-west  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, — 

'  in  the  very  same  week  of  the  year,  more  than 
seventy  species  of  plants  in  flower.  The  gra- 
vel was  then  literally  carpeted  wilh  colour; 
now  scarcely  a  blade  of  green  or  a  blossom 
could  be  seen.  The  lateness,  or  the  non -arri- 
val of  the  rains,  had  made  all  this  diffVrcnce 
between  barrenness  and  fertility.' — Loini  (4 
Modb^  pp.  86,  37. 

Tlie  population  of  the  country  consists  of 
a  few  scattered  Arab  tribes,  some  living  in 
the  villages  and  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
others  wandering  from  place  to  place  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  in  search  of  pasture. 
These  latter  (the  Bedaween)  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  right  to  be  considered  the 
lords  of  the  soil,  and  look  on  the  villagers 
(the  Fellaheen)  as  merely  their  vassals,  who 
till  the  ground  and  pay  tribute  in  kind,  each 
feudal  lord  undertaking  in  return  that  no 
one  but  himself  shall  have  the  right  to  plun- 
der. Some  writers  describe  the  Fellaheen  as 
mean  and  contemptible,  and  the  Bedawec 
as  the  type  of  a  chivalrous  gentleman,  whose 
only  defects  arise  from  not  having  been  pro- 
perly baptized  and  educated.  '  Such,'  says 
Dr.  Tristram,  after  describing  a  picturesque 
story  of  murder  and  theft  committed  bj  a 
hoary-headed  old  blackguard,  who,  in  a  pro- 
perly-governed country,  would  have  h^en 
hanged  long  ago,  *such  is  Arab  morality.' 
Other  travellers,  like  Professor  Palmer,  have 
not  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  Bedawec 
who,  *  wherever  he  goes,  brings  with  him 
ruin,  violence,  and  neglects  To  call  him  a 
"son  of  the  desert"  is  a  misnomer:  half 
the  desert  owes  its  existence  to  him,  and 
many  a  fertile  plain,  from  which  he  has 
driven  its  useful  and  industrious  inhabitants 
becomes  in  his  hands  ....  a  parched 
and  barren  wilderness.'  (*  Desert  of  the 
Exodus,'  iL  297.J  He  also  adds,  what  is 
quite  true,  that  the  Bedawee  is  hated  aud 
feared  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Palestine. 
But  though  the  philanthropist  may  desire 
the  material  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
Bedaween  and  the  Fellaheen,  the  antiquary 
may  express  a  fear  lest,  in  the  process,  old 
manners  and  customs  should  be  obUterated, 
and  old  names  and  traditions  lost,  which  now 
serve  as  guides  and  landmarks  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  peoples  whose  descendant*, 
however  mixed  may  be  the  race,  these  Arab* 
are.  A  rich  harvest  awaits  the  investigator 
who  shall  be  properly  qualified  for  the  tast 
by  possessing^  not  only  great  philologica]  ex- 
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perience,  but  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Arabic  dialects  and  with  Hebrew,  acquire- 
ments which,  coupled  with  great  care,  can 
alone  prevent  him  from  being  misled  by  fal- 
lacious resemblances.  Remarkable  instances 
of  the  value  of  popular  tradition  are  shown 
in  the  discovery,  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau, 
of  the  *  Stone  of  Bohan,'  I  e.  *  of  the  Thumb,' 
one  of  the  points  marking  the  boundary-line 
between  Judah  and  Benjamin,  under  its  mo- 
dern appellation  of  Hajar  el  Asbak,  the 
'Stone  of  the  Finger,'  and  of  the  *  Stone  of 
Zoheleth,'  under  the  identical  name  of  Zeh- 
weileh.  Here,  in  Moab,  Professor  Palmer 
found  the  name  of  the  Moabitish  idol  Baal- 
Peor,  represented  in  the  name  of  one  of  his 
guides,  Faur ;  and  the  tract  of  country 
called  the  Belka  is  letter  for  letter  the  same 
as  Balak* 

The  flora  and  the  temperature,  as  may  be 
imagined  in  a  country  which  varies  from 
1300  feet  below  the  sea  to  3000  feet  above 
it,  are  extremely  diversified : — 

*  "  One  niglit,"  '  says  Mr.  Hayne,  in  his  Ap- 
pendix to  the  ''  Land  of  Moab/'  *  clad  in  every 
available  vestment,  we  shivered  between  our 
blankets,  whilst  the  water  froze  into  block-ice 
in  the  basins  at  our  feet,  and  the  thermometer 
registered  24°  F.  The  next  we  sat  out  round  a 
camp-fire,  and  enjoyed  the  open  air  and  warmth 
at  the  same  time ;  and  the  third  I  wrote  my 
journal  with  my  coat  off,  with  the  thermometer 
at  76°  at  midnight*-— Z«ne?  oflfoah,  p.  889. 

Making  allowance  for  a  little  exaggeration 
— eight  degrees  of  frost  is  hardly  enough  to 
form  *blockicc' — this  passage  gives  a 'fair 
idea  of  the  three  zones  of  temperature,  each 
of  which  is  marked  by  a  different  flora,  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  being  that  of 
the  low-lying  basin  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Cora- 
paring,  however,  his  own  collection  with  that 
made  on  a  former  occasion  by  Dr.  Tristram 
and  Mr.  Lowne  on  the  western  shore,  Mr. 
Hayne  found  but  little  difference  in  the  flora 
of  the  two  sides  of  the  sea,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  the  palm,  which,  hardly  existent 
on  the  west  shore,  is  found  in  abundance  on 
the  east  But  though  the  flora  of  the  two 
sides  are  identical,  they  are  distributed  much 
more  profusely  on  the  east  than  on  the  west 
The  contrast  is  thus  marked  by  Mr.  Hayne : — 

*  Owing  partly  to  a  much  larger  supply  of 
water,  partly  to  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the 
marl  deposit,  which  is  nearly  always  absolutely 

*  This  latter  identification  lias  been  pointed 
ont  to  the  writer  by  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  who 
also  remarks  upon  the  curious  meaning  of  the 
root  from  whicli  both  the  Arab  word  Belka  and 
the  Hebrew  Balak  are  derived,  "  desert  land,"  es- 
pecially in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Balak 
was  the  son  of  Zlppor,  the  Moabite  king,  who 
was  defeated  by  Sihon,  and  lost  that  part  of 
the  country  now  called  el  Belka. 


bare  of  vegetation  where  it  occurs,  the  whole 
of  the  east  side  is  comparatively  fertile,  and 
abounds,  not  only  in  smaller  plants,  but  has  a 
fair  allowance  of  trees  and  large  shrubs;  no- 
where is  the  eye  pained  by  the  frightful  desola- 
tion of  the  western  shore,  where  a  solitary 
tamarisk  or  salicornia  looks  like  a  signal  of  dis- 
tress hung  out  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
from  its  next  neighbours.  Even  the  oases  on 
the  west,  as  Engedi  and  Zuweirah,  are  sparse, 
barren,  and  sandy,  compared  with  Zara  and  the 
Safieh,  to  which  they  exactly  correspond  in 
point  of  position.  This  well-watered  and  fertile 
condition,  speaking  comparatively,  of  the  eastern 
side,  results  in  a  much  greater  commingling  of 
the  flora  of  more  temperate  regions  with  that  of 
the  desert,  which  neeids  such  special  conditions 
of  soil  and  climate  as  the  Dead  Sea  affords,  than 
occurs  on  the  western  side.* — Land  of  Moab^ 
pp.  398,  399. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  east  side 
of  the  Dead  Sea  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  west.  The  cliffs  that  rise  at  an 
abrupt  angle  from  the  immediate  shore  arc 
red  sandstone — ^never  found  on  the  other 
side— covered  superficially  on  the  higher 
plateaux  with  the  usual  limestone  of  Western 
Palestine.  Here  and  there  are  traces  of 
basaltic  eruptions.  '  M.  Lartet,  who  accom- 
panied the  Due  de  Luynes,  enumerates  three 
principal  ones  ;  the  northernmost,  starting 
from  a  conical  peak,  pointed  out  to  him 
under  the  name  of  Mergab  es  Suweiraeh, 
and  running  in*o  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Wddy  Ghuweir ;  a  second,  starting  from 
near  Jebel  Ataroos,  and  following  the  bed  of 
the  Zerka  Ma'in  to  the  •  plain  of  Zarah ;  and 
the  southernmost,  a  very  short  one,  starting 
from  a  point  above  Zarah,  and  debouching 
to  the  south  of  that  plain.  All  the  basaltic 
outbreaks  are,  according  to  M.  Lartet,  much 
later  than  the  convulsions  which  caused  the 
fissure  now  occupied  by  the  Jordan  valley, 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Arabah. 

We 'now  propose  to  notice,  in  company 
with  Dr.  Tristram,  some  of  the  more  re- 
markable ruined  remains  and  natural  features 
of  the  country,  whose  general  characteristics 
we  have  endeavoured  to  lay  before  the  read- 
er. The  starting-point  of  the  expedition,  was 
Hebron.  On  the  way  through  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judflpa,  the  party  witnessed  the  re- 
markable effect  of  twenty-four  hours*  con- 
tinuous rain : — 

*  It  rained  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  lift- 
ing occasionally,  but  never  sufficiently  to  show 
the  sky.  At  least  we  had  the  fortune  to  see 
what  can  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  few  Euro- 
pean travellers,  the  bare  rugged  hill-sides,  and 
the  deep  ravines  of  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
covered  with  torrents,  and  rolling  down  tiny 
cascades  from  every  rock,  while  each  valley  was 
a  pool  of  water.    The  tremendous  force  of  sud-  , 
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den  rain  on  a  thirsty,  stony  soil  was  well  exem- 
plified ;  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  loosen- 
ed stones  and  large  fragments  of  rock,  split  by 
the  combined  action  of  sun  and  water,  were 
hurried  down  the  tiny  glens,  scooped  out  many 
a  channel,  and  eathered  ever-increasing  masses 
of  debris,  in  the  course  of  the  torrents.  So 
easily  disintegrated  is  the  soft  limestone  of  these 
wadys,  that  the  rain  of  a  few  hours,  probably 
the  first  heavy  down-pour  since  last  winter,  did 
more  to  deepen  and  widen  the  channels  than 
the  storms  of  several  years  could  effect  on  a 
Northumbrian  hill-side.  No  geologist  could 
watch  the  effect  of  this  storm  without  being 
convinced  that  in  calculating  the  progress  of 
denudation,  other  factors  than  that  of  time  must 
be  taken  into  account,  and  that  denudation  may 
proceed  most  rapidly  where  rains  are  most  un- 
certain.'—Zawi  <>/•  JfoaJ,  pp.  28,  24. 

Tlie  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
been  explored  by  several  recent  travellers, 
but  there  are  few  who  have  approached  it 
by  the  pass  of  Ain  Jidy  (Engedi).  The 
view  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge  at  the  bead 
of  the  pass  as  you  suddenly  emerge  upon  it, 
and  see  the  deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea  far 
down  below,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  of  brilliant  desolation  that  can  be 
imagined.  Captain  Warren  well  describes 
Jt:— 

•  The  view  from  this  point  was  magnificent ; 
the  view  was  clear,  we  were  2000  feet  above 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  yet  as  il  were  hanging 
over  it,  with  here  and  there  dark  moving 
spots  passing  along,  as  if  floating  islands ;  the 
hills  beyond  were  thrpwn  by  the  setting  sun 
into  striking  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the 
rocks  bein^  of  a  rosy  tint ;  below,  on  the  nar- 
row strip  of  the  Qhor,  a  vivid  green  struck  the 
eye,  which  we  could  almost  conjure  into  the 
palm  and  other  tropical  trees  we  knew  to  be 
growing  there.  The  hills  were  not  in  one 
monotonous  line,  as  seen  from  Jerusalem,  but 
collected  into  masses  of  different  heights, 
broken  by  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  above 
one  of  which  Eerak  was  to  be  se^,  the 
houses  and  battlements  coming  out  most 
plainly  in  the  glovdng  sunset.' — Quarterly 
Statement^  Palestine  Exploration  Fund,  1867. 

Descending  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
turning  southwards,  we  pass  the  Birket  el 
Khaleel,  a  depression  in  the  shore  covered 
with  acacia  and  other  bushes,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  an  Arab  tradition,  Abraham  used 
to  come  to  collect  salt ;  and  then  reach  the 
precipitous  rock,  Sebbeh,  on  which  stand 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  Masada,  never 
yet  satisfactorily  described  in  detail.  Dr. 
Tristram  suggests  that  one  of  the  buildines 
in  the  center  of  the  enclosure,  hitherto  caTl- 
cd  a  chapel,  may  have  been  a  synagogne.  It 
is  probable  that,  like  most  similar  buildings 
in  Palestine,  it  has  served  the  purposes  in 
turn  of  synagogue,  chapel,  and  niosk.     At 


the  south-west  end  of  the  sea  stands  the  re 
markable  salt  ridge  called  Jebel  or  Ehashm 
Usdum. 

The  latest  scientific  contribution  to"oar 
knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin  is  the 
pamphlet  of  M.  Lartet,  who  accompamod 
the  expedition  of  the  Due  de  Luynes.  His 
investigations  all  lead  him  to  support  the 
theory  that  the  depression  now  occupied  by 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Arabah,  was  formed 
during  some  convulsion  of  nature  long  ante- 
rior to  the  historic  period ;  into  this  reser- 
voir poured  the  pluvial  torrents,  cutting  their 
passage  through  the  surrounding  hills,  and 
forming  the  present  wadies,  and  depositing 
at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  the  sediment 
gathered  from  the  rocks  through  which  they 
passed.  At  first  the  inland  lake  thus  form- 
ed was  probably  fresh  water,  but  gradually 
the  deposit  from  the  mineral  springs,  and 
the  grpsum  and  salt-beds  of  which  the 
Jebel  Usdum  is  still  an  example,  impregnated 
it,  and  as  the  supply  of  water,  owing  to 
changes  in  the  surrounding  atmospheric  con- 
ditions diminished,  and  fell  short  of  the 
amount  absorbed  in  evaporation,  the  quanti- 
ty of  saline  matter  held  in  solution  increased 
by  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  diminished 
volume  of  water,  till  the  present  exceptional 
degree  of  saltness  was  reached.  M.  Lartot 
supports  this  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
saltness  of  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  a 
reference  to  the  salt  lakes  in  Southern  Rus- 
sia, Asia  Minor,  Algeria,  and  America,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  all  of  which  are  to  be 
found  gypsum  and  salt  banks  similar  to  Je- 
bel Usdum.  That  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea 
was  once  considerably  higher  is^shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  character  of  the  soil  at  its 
bottom,  as  proved  by  the  soundings  of  lieu- 
tenant Lynch  and  the  Due  de  Luynes,  is 
analogous  to  the  marly  deposits  of  which  the 
promontory,  called  by  the  Arabs  £1  Lisan, 
*the  Tongue,'  is  entirely  composed,  and 
which  occur  frequently  on  the  western 
shore,  in  the  Arabah,  and  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Jordan  Valley. 

One  of  the  largest  of  the  many  pillars  of 
rock-salt  formed  by  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  of  moisture  on  the  salt  mountain  of  Us- 
dum is  usually  pointed  out  as  the  tradition- 
al *  Lot's  wife ;  ^  but  it  is  an  easy  task  in 
riding  along  the  beach  for  the  eye  to  single 
out  group  after  group  of  pinnacles  which 
might  represent  Lot  with  a  daughter  on  each 
arm,  bent  forward,  as  though  fleeing  in  hot 
haste,  and  the  laggard  wife  a  short  distance 
behind,  brought  up  short,  with  her  head 
turned  over  her  shoulder.  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Drake  claim  to  have  discovered  the  real 
legendary  *  Lot's  wife* '  in  an  isolated  needle 
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of  rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
1000  feet  above  the  shore,  called  by  the 
Arabs  *  Bint  Shaykh  Lot,'  and  *  bearing  a 
curious  resemblance  to  an  Arab  \7oman  with 
a  child  upon  her  shoulder.'  As,  however, 
Arab  tradition  is  as  rich  as  Christian  in  the 
matter  of  localities,  a  good  many  Bints 
Shaykh  Lot  still,  no  doubt,  remain  to  be 
found  for  the  edification  of  travellers. 

To  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  stretches  a 
desolate  sand  swamp,  called  the  Sebkah,  in- 
tersected by  several  watercourses,  which 
drain  the  northern  slope  of  the  Arabah,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Wddy  ed  Jeib. 
Dr.  Tristram  speaks  of  them  as  *  shallow 
beds,  and  ....  lesser  drains  from  the 
Arabah,  whose  united  contributions  to 
the  lake  are  very  small ; '  but  other  authors 
describe  the  Wddy  ed  Jeib  as  the  principal 
outlet  of  the  vast  drainage  northwards  into 
the  lake,  and  as  'a  huge  channel  .  .  .  . 
not  far  from  half  a  mUe  wide,  bearing 
traces  of  an  immense  volume  of  water  rush- 
ing along  with  violence,  and  covering  the 
whole  width  of  the  valley.'  No  difference 
in. the  season  of  the  year  or  the  amount  of 
rainfall  can  account  for  this  discrepancy. 
The  flow  of  the  wddies  into  the  sea  is  proba- 
bly not  very  correctly  given  in  the  map  that 
accompanies  *Thc  Land  of  Moab.'  We 
should  be  more  inclined  to  trust  that  of  M. 
Vignes,  the  naval  officer  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  of  the  Due  de  Luynes,  and 
which  makes  the  Wady  ed  Jeib  and  the 
Wady  es  Safieh  the  great  southern  drains 
into  the  lake.  Of  these  the  Wddy  es  Safieh 
appears  to  have  more  the  character  of  a  pe- 
rennial river,  as  Dr.  Tristram  who  found  the 
Wady  ed  Jeib  a  shallow  bed,  speaks  of  the 
Sdfieh  the  day  after  as  ^  a  tolerably  sized 
stream.'  To  its  waters,  fed  by  many  afflu- 
ents from  the  east,  is  chiefly  due  the  fer- 
tility of  the  belt  of  soil  known  as  the  Ghor 
es  Safieh,  which,  stretching  along  the  south- 
cast  shore  of  the  lake,  and  for  some  distance 
down  the  Arabah,  answers,  though  in  a 
much  smaller  degree,  to  the  Ghor  es  Sei- 
wban  on  the  north. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Safieh 
may  be  the  *  valley  of  Zared '  mentioned  in 
Numbers  xxi.  12  ;  the  W4dy  es  Safieh, 
which  seems  to  be  called  in  different  parts 
of  its  course  the  Seil  Gardhi,  the  W4dy  Sed- 
diyeh,  and  the  Wady  el  Ahsa,  and  by  Irby 
and  Mangles  the  Nahr  el  Ilussan,  being  the 
*  brook  Zcred'  of  Dent.  ii.  13.  At  the 
north  end  of  the  Sdfieh  are  some  ruins  call- 
ed Ncmeirah  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  of 
the  same  name.  If  *  an  intelligent  Kerak 
Christian,'  interrogated  by  Mr.  Klein,  is  to 
be  trusted,  these  ruins  are  not  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  *  waters  of  Nimrim '  mentioned 


in  the  prophecy  against  Moab  (Is.  xv.  6) ; 
there  are  other  ruins  near  the  source  of  the 
Wady  called  the  *  Springs  of  N'meirah,  and 
with  many  watered  gardens  still  cultivated.' 
Dr.  Tristram  also  seeks  to  find  another  iden- 
tification in  a  wddy  *  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Klein,'  but  not,  by  the  way,  marked  on  the 
map,  called  Safsaf,  *  the  willow  stream,*  with 
the  *  brook  of  the  willows '  occurring  in  the 
same  chapter  of  Isaiah  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  Nimrim.  Beyond  the  Wddy 
Ncmeirah,  M.  Vignes  marks  a  large  wddy 
and  calls  it  Wddy  Ketherabba,  but  it  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  other  maps ;  is  it 
another  name  for  the  Wady  Asal  ? 

The  nomenclature  of  these  wddies  is  a 
most  puzzling  thing.  There  is  generally  one 
recognised  name  for  each  principal  wddy 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth ;  but  during  its 
course  it  receives  a  variety  of  appellations 
deriving  their  raiscn  d'etre  from  some  local 
feature  in  the  scenery,  or  some  local  event 
which  has  taken  place  at  a  particular  spot. 
The  result  is,  that  the  name  given  to  the 
enquiring  traveller  will  entirely  depend  on 
the  point  at  which  he  ^crosses  the  w&dy. 
This  instance  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that 
anything  like  a  correct  map  of  the  country 
can  only  be  produced  by  a  regular,  careful, 
and  systematic  survey,  carried  on  with  full 
time  and  leisure.  An  accurate  knowledge 
of  Arabic  is  another  necessary  qualification. 

We  must  now  leave  the  Dead  Sea  and 
mount  with  Dr.  Tristram  to  the  highlands 
of  Moab.  But  we  need  not  pause  with  him 
to  discuss  the  identity  of  the  ruins  of  Dra'a 
with  either  the  scriptural  or  mediaeval  Zoar, 
a  point  on  which  he  throws  no  fresh  light, 
merely  repeating  the  conclusion  already  ar- 
rived at  by  others  before  him,  that  such  a 
site  for  Zoar  would  be  too  far  distant  from 
any  possible  situation  in  which  the  cities  of 
the  plain  could  be  placed.  Is  it  not,  how- 
ever, rather  misleading  to  speak  afterwards 
of  having  *  climbed  ...  to  the  brow  of 
the  platform  above  our  camp,  among  the 
heaps  of  old  Zoar '  (p.  63)  ?  It  required  five 
and  a  half  hours  steady  climbing  up  the 
wild  ravine  of  the  Wddy  el  Kerak  to  reach 
the  town  of  that  name,  situated  according 
to  Dr.  Tristram's  calculations,  3070  feet 
above  the  Mediterranean,  and  consequently 
4370  above  the  Dead  Sea. 

Kerak  has  been  visited  by  few  travellers, 
and  the  only  ones  who  have  given  any  de- 
tailed account  of  the  place  are  Irby  and 
Mangles,  to  whose  modest  and  singularly  ac- 
curate narrative  Dr.  Tristram  bears  willing 
testimony.  Seldom  indeed,  if  ever,  has  so 
much  information  bo  pleasantly  conveyed 
been  included  in  so  small  a  compass,  and 
travellers  who  make  big  books  out  of  very  w 
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little  matter  would  do  well  to  ponder  over 
the  fact,  that  Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  have 
contrived  to  narrate  fourteen  months'  wan- 
derings and  adventures  in  150  pages,  and 
that  tneir  account  is  still  consulted  as  a  text 
book.  The  description  of  Dr.  Tristram  dif- 
fers but  little  from  that  of  his  predecessors ; 
but  if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Pritchett,  no  de- 
scription published  up  to  the  present  time 
does  anything  like  full  justice  to  Kerak  and 
its  ancient  artificers  in  stone.  The  position 
of  the  town  is  remarkable,  and  well  calculat- 
ed to  render  it  from  the  time  of  Mesha  to 
that  of  the  Crusades  an  impregnable  fortress. 
A  triangular  platform  of  rock,  each  side  of 
the  triangle  measuring  about  1000  yards, 
separated  from  the  surrounding  heights 
which  command  it  by  deep  gullies,  whose 
naturally  precipitous  -«ide8  have  in  some 
pai-ts  been  cut  away  and  thus  artificially  ren- 
dered still  more  abrupt  and  steep,  and  their 
inequalities  filled  in  with  masonry — such 
seems  to  be  the  general  outline  of  Kir  of 
Moab,  Kir-hcres,  Kir-harascth,  or  Kir- 
haresh,  the  various  names  under  which,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  this  rocky 
fortress  is  spoken  of  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Its  first  mention  is  in  connection  with  the 
weird  incidents  of  the  rebellion  of  Moab  re- 
lated in  the  third  chapter  cf  IL  Kings,  when 
the  King  of  Moab  took  refuge  an  Kir-hara- 
seth  from  the  victorious  Israelites,  and  as  an 
earnest  of  his  determination  to  hold  out  to 
the  last,  and  also  as  a  propitiatory  offering 
to  the  Moabite  divinity,  Chemosh,  he  sacri- 
ficed his  eldest-bom  son  on  the  wall  of  the 
city  within  whose  impregnable  heights  he 
had  been  driven  to  bay.  No  mention  b 
made  of  this  place  in  the  supposed  contem- 
porary record  called  the  Stele  of  Mesha  or 
the  Moabite  Stone,  nor  is  there  any  refer- 
ence to  Mesha's  crowning  act  of  despair. 
Indeed,  the  Stele  gives  such  a  totally  dif- 
ferent version  of  the  struggle  between  Israel 
and  Moab,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  the 
sacred  writer  and  the  local  triumphant  re- 
cord to  be  describing  the  same  event  No 
history  appears  to  attach  to  Kerak  either  in 
Jewish  or  Roman  times,  but  there  is,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  some  evidence  of 
*IIerodian,  or  a  yet  earlier  epoch,'  in  the 
*  shallow  bevel '  of  the  lower  courses  of  the 
stones  that  fill  in  the  inequalities  of  the 
wall ;  and  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation 
exist  in  the  reservoir,  the  remains  of  baths, 
and  the  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel 
leading  into  the  town,  which  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  *  though  slightly  point- 
ed, yet  Roman.'  The  last  historical  appear- 
ance of  this  border-keep  is  as  the  stronghold 
of  Reginald  of  Chatillon,  whence  he  used  to 
sally  forth  to  pillage  the  caravans   of  pil- 


grims and  merchants,  and  plunder  the  sur- 
rounding country  almost  to  the  very  gates 
of  Mecca  and  Medina.  A  speedy  revenge 
for  this  violation  of  the  truce  between 
Christian  and  Mussulman  was  taken  ly 
Saladin  at  the  battle  of  Ilattin.  Of  the 
Saracenic  and  crusading  times  there  is 
abundant  evidence  in  the  forts,  one  of  which 
is  called  the  *  Castle  of  By  bars,'  or  of  *  El 
Melek,'  from  an  Arabic  inscription  of  great 
size  let  into  its  walls,  ascribing  its  erection 
to   El   Melek   (the  king),  and  another  the 

*  Crusaders'  Fort,'  which  Dr.  Tristram  con- 
siders *  the  grandest  monument  of  crusadinij 
energy  now  existing,'  and  which  he  tolls  us 
though  as  usual  without  citing  his  authority, 

*  was  built  under  King  Fulco,  by  one  of  the 
predecessors  of  Raynald  of  Chatillon,  abont 
A.D.  1131,  and  strengthened  under  theaos- 
pices  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  and  in  a.d. 
1183  it  baffled  the  assaults  of  Saladin.'  In 
this  fort  is  a  church  or  *  crypt  chapel'  with 
an  *  east<jrn  apse.'  The  frescos  on  the  wall:' 
of  this  building  described  by  Irby  and  Man- 
gles have  now  almost  completely  disappear- 
ed; but  as  *some  remains  of  inscription' 
are  spoken  of,  it  would  have  been  interest- 
ing to  have  known  whether  any  of  these  re- 
mains formed  part  of  the  *  imperfect  in- 
scription with  letters  of  the  Gothic  form' 
mentioned  by  the  earUer  travellers.  Here 
however,  as  throughout  the  journey,  no 
attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  take 
copies,  or  even  squeezes  of  inscriptions. 

The  modern  inhabitants  of  Kerak  have  aii 
evil  reputation  among  travellers.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  deteriorated  since 
the  days  of  Burckhardt  and  of  Irby  and 
Mangles,  who  met  with  no  treatment  similar 
to  that  experienced  by  Lynch,  De  Saiilcy, 
and  Dr.  Tristram.  Burckhardt  relates  seve- 
ral stories  of  their  peculiar  manners  and 
customs,  and  of  their  remarkable  hospitality 
to  their  own  countrymen,  a  hospitality 
which  they  do  not  seem  to  be  willing  to  ex- 
tend to  strangers.  They  first  demanded  75/. 
for  granting  permission  to  Dr.  Tristram  and 
his  party  to  enter  their  town,  and  then  600/. 
for  allowing  them  to  leave  it ;  but  they  aa* 
evidently  without  the  courage  of  their  in- 
tentions, and  with  every  disposition  to  rob 
are  not  prepared  to  resort  to  violence  to  en- 
force acquiescence  in  their  demands.  Over- 
awed by  the  arrival  of  the  son  of  the  head 
Shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher  Bedaween,  who 
took  the  travellers  under  his  protection,  they 
let  them  quietly  depart  without  having:  ex- 
acted either  the  ransom,  or  any  bodily 
pledges  in  its  stead  in  the  shape  of  ears 
noses,  fingers,  or  toes.  Previous  to  the  ar- 
rival of  Zadam  a  messenger  had  been  secret- 
ly  despatched    to   the  British    Consul  a! 
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Jerasalem,  and  a  few  days  after  the  party 
had  made  their  escape,  they  heard  that  Mr. 
Moore  had  not  only  promptly  got  ready  the 
600/.,  but  had  roused  the  Tundsh  authori- 
ties to  the  point  of  sending*  170  infantry, 
120  calvalry,  two  field-pieces,  and  150 
mounted  iiTCgulars/  under  the  conmiand  of 
the  Pasha  of  Nabloos,  in  whose  district 
Kerak  lies,  to  root  out  the  robbers'  nest. 
The  Turks  have  made  some  geographical 
progress  since  1818,  when,  as  Irby  and 
Mangles  relate,  on  being  applied  to  to  have 
Kendk  and  \Yady  Moosa  inserted  in  a  fir- 
man, the  Government  returned  for  answer, 

*  that  they  knew  of  no  such  place  within  the 
Grand  Seignior's  dominions.' 

Dr.  Tristram  gives  us  some  interesting  de- 
tails of  the  Chiistian  population  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  established  at  Kerak  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  to  have  survived 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Mussul- 
man conquest  and  occupation. 

From  the  description  of  the  hurried  day's 
ride  to  the  south  of  Kerak,  there  would 
appear  to  be  a  richer  field  for  the  explorer 
in  that  direction  than  to  the  north.  Ruin 
after  ruin  is  mentioned  ;  but  of  most  of 
them  little  is  told  except  their  names.  One 
of  the   best   preserved  places  visited  was 

*  Mahk'  henah,'  the  Mahannah  of  Irby  and 
Mangles. 

*The  plan  of  many  of  the  buildings,  and 
especially  of  an  old  Eyzantine  church,  can  be 
distinctly  traced.  It  stands  on  a  slightly  ele- 
vated mamelon,  covering  several  acres.  Not 
only  are  there  the  usual  number  of  old  wells, 
as  though  there  had  been  one  for  every  house, 
according  to  the  command  given  by  Mesha 
in  the  Moabite  stone,  "  Make  for  yourselves 
every  man  a  cistern  in  his  house,"  but  there 
are  many  caves  which  have  been  used  as 
dwellings,  and  several  crypt-houses  quite  per- 
fect. Large  dressed  stones  were  lying  about 
in  all  directions.  The  only  present  inhabi- 
tants were  Greek  partridges  ;  but  though  we 
found  no  Bedouin  here,  both  the  caves  and 
arches  had  lately  been  inhabited  by  men  and 
fio(i\is:—Land  of  Moah^  pp.  102,  103. 

Tlie  plain  north  of  Kerak  is  said  to  be 
not  nearly  so  much  crowded  with  cities  as 
that  to  the  south,  owing  to  there  being 
fewer  limestone  knolls  offering  facilities  for 
making  cistems  for  the  storage  of  water. 
As,  however,  nearly  all  travellers  appear  to 
have  followed  the  direct  road  between  Kerak 
and  Rabba  without  diverging  either  right  or 
left,  we  must  wait  for  a  systematic  survey  to 
assure  us  of  the  fact 

Rabba  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identi- 
cal with  the  Ar  of  the  Bible,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  was  called  Rabbath-Moab 
iu  the  fourth  century.  The  Romans,  per- 
haps from   some  lingering  tradition  of  its 


old  name,  called  it  Areopolin,  and  it  has  now 
gone  back  to  its  other  post-Biblical  name  of 
Rabba.  The  visible  remains  of  the  town  do 
not  seem  to  be  particularly  interesting,  and 
belong  to  the  late  Roman  period,  but  *  there 
are  several  huge  grass-grown  mounds,'  which, 
it  is  conjectui-ed,  *  might  well  repay  excava- 
tion.' As  to  the  *  abundant  traces  of  an 
earlier  epoch,'  there  is  nothing  but  tlie  mere 
assertion  of  the  fact  to  prove  their  exist- 
ence. 

On  leaving  Rabba  the  party  seems  to 
have  continued  to  follow  for  some  way  the 
old  Roman  road.  Hameitat  and  Bayt  Kuion, 
the  former  identified  by  Schwarz  with  Ham, 
where   Chedorlaomer  defeated  the   Zuzims 

iGen.  xiv.  5),  both  seem  places  of  interest. 
Jayt  Kurm — *  House  of  Vineyards' — is  a 
record  of  the  time  when  the  vine  was  culti- 
vated in  the  country ;  as  is  also  Kurm  Dhi- 
b4n,  *  the  Vineyards  of  Dhiban : ' — 

*  A  shallow  depression  scarcely  to  be  called 
a  valley,  with  traces  of  terraces  and  walls,  now 
grass-grown  ridges,  running  across  it  many 
hundred  yards  up  the  hill-sides.  ...  The 
name  has  been  preserved  by  men  who  proba- 
bly never  saw  a  vine  in  theur  lives.' — Larid  of 
Moah,  p.  139. 

North  of  Bayt  Kurm  is  a  rounded  emi- 
nence, called  Shihan,  perhaps  the  '  Sheikh 
Ham '  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  if  so,  a 

food  example  of  how  differently  names  may 
e  spelt  by  ear.  Shihan  is  naturally  sugges- 
tive of  Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  defeated  by 
the  Israelites ;  but  it  is  caiTying  the  love  of 
picturesque  identification  a  little  too  far  to 
say — 

*  as  we  read  the  tradition  handed  down  by  Jo- 
sephus,  of  jthe  Amorites  endeavouring  to  es- 
cape for  shelter  to  their  walls,  and  then  the 
mass  of  them  struggling  in  their  thirst  to  get 
down  to  the  Arnon  for  water,  and  slaughtered 
in  their  confusion,  we  are  led  to  fancy  that 
perhaps  this  hill  marks  the  battle-field — that  it 
was  behind  that  labyrinth  of  black  stone  walls 
the  Amorites  sought  to  shelter  themselves,  and 
the  plain  between  this  hill  and  the  brow  of 
Amon's  bank  is  that  across  which  they  strove 
to  escape,  in  their  headlong  rush  to  the  river.' 
—Land  of  Moab,  pp.  122,  123. 

Indeed,  as  Dr.  Tristram  himself  points  out 
farther  on,  Jahaz,  which  is  the  name  given 
in  Numb.  xxL  23,  Deut.  ii.  32,  and  Judges 
xi.  20,  to  the  place  at  which  the  battle  wa.s 
fought,  is  one  of  the  cities  of  Reuben  whose 
southern  boundary  was  the  Arnon.  And  if 
we  look  at  the  account  in  Judges  xi.  18,  we 
find  that  the  Israelites  *  compassed  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  the  land  of  Moab,  and  came . 
by  the  east  side  of  the  land  of  Moab,  and 
pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Anion,  but 
came  not  within  the  border  of  Moab :  for 
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Arnon  was  the  border  of  Moab.*  The  small 
enclosures  of  basalt,  which  are  said  to  cover 
many  acres,  mark  probably  the  site  of  gar- 
dens and  vincvards,  and  remind  us  of  the 
*  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being  on  this 
side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side,'  where  Balaam 
met  the  angel.  Close  to  Shih&n  is  a  place 
not  visited  by  Dr.  Tristram,  nor  even  marked 
in  his  map — Figou — ^where  M.  de  Sauley 
found  the  multilated  bas-relief  in  basalt  of  a 
warrior-king,  spear  in  hand,  afterwards  car- 
ried oflf  by  the  Duke  de  Lnynes,  and  now 
in  the  Louvre. 

The  Arnon,  which  was  the  boundary  first 
between  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  afterwards 
between  Moab  and  Reuben,  is  in  all  proba- 
bility to  be  identified  with  the  W&dy  Mojib, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features 
of  the  country.  The  depth  of  the  jravine  at 
the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  old 
road  is  about  2000  feet ;  the  width  from 
bank  to  bank,  at  the  same  spot,  is  calculated 
by  Burckbanlt  at  two  miles,  and  by  Dr. 
Tristram  at  three  miles.  The  sides  are  de- 
scribed as  very  steep : — 

*'  The  rolling  slopes  come  close  to  the  preci- 
pitous descent,  the  plain  being  perfectly  level 
on  either  side,  breakmg  away  abruptly  in  lime- 
stone precipices  to  a  great  depth,  jio  idea  of 
the  nft  can  be  formed  till  the  very  edge  is 
reached.'— Za;ki<>/' JTooJ,  pp.  125,  126. 

In  M.  Lartet's  map  the  lower  sides  of  the 
ravine  are  coloured  to  represent  red  sand- 
stone, and  no  basalt  is  shown  answering  to 
the  basaltic  dyke  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Tris- 
tram as  overlying  the  limestone  on  the  south 
side.  At  the  bottom  of  the  ravine  runs  the 
liver  Arnon,  formerly  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
of  which  nothing  but  the  piers  remain.  Irt>y 
and  Mangles  describe  the  valley  of  the 
Arnon  as  Hess  covered  with  shrubs  than 
most  of  the  other  streams  in  this  country, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  violence  and 
frequency  of  the  torrents.'  Dr.  Tristram, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  of  <  rich  tropical 
vegetation.'  And  again,  in  suggestii^  an 
identification  of  'some  faint  remains  of 
early  buildings  with  the  city  that  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  river'  (Josh.  xiiL  16),  he 
adds — 

Mt  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  exuberant 
vegetation,  with  perenniat  moisture,  should 
have  remained  unappropriated  in  the  time  of 
IsraeVs  greatness,  and  whether  the  place  so 
vaguely  spoken  of  were  above  or  below  the 
fords ; — "  cities"  or  villages  there  were  sure  to 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  "  river*'  or  wady.' — 
Land  of  Moah,  pp.  128,  129. 

On  the  other  hand  we  read : — 

'  As  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  the  course 
of  the  stream  from  the  height,  the  valley  is 


neither  of  a  size  or  nature  that  could  e?er 
have  admitted  of  cultivation,  or  have  gifco 
room  for  the  placing  of  any  Tillage  or  city  on 
its  banks,  which  makes  it  probable  thai  the 
places  supposed  to  have  stood  upon  the  river, 
were  in  reality  in  the  adjacent  district*— /rJy 
and  MangleSj  p.  142. 

As  yet  we  have  no  account  of  the  raviiw 
of  Wady  Mojib  except  at  this  one  pass. 
Messrs.  Pntcliett  and  Hamilton  crossed  it 
further  east  at  the  junction  of  the  three 
w&dies  which  flow  into  it — the  Seideh, 
M'Eharras,  and  Balhua — ^and  the  former 
describes  it  as  *  the  best  place  to  cross,  not 
being  so  precipitous  as  the  more  westerly 
pass.  The  Due  de  Luynes  appears  to  hi?e 
followed  it  down  to  its  junction  with  tlte 
Wady  Ileidan,  and  to  have  taken  soundings 
in  the  Dead  Sea  at  its  mouth.  The  <  f^ 
tureless'  ruins  of  Ara'ir  or  Ara'ar,  at  the 
head  of  the  pass  on  the  north  side  of  tbe 
ravine,  first  noted  by  Burckhardt,  are  con- 
jectured to  mark  the  site  of  Aroer,  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  and  on  the  Stele  of  Mesha ;  and 
the  more  extensive  ones  of  Dhiban,  a  shoit 
distance  farther  north,  have  been  recognised 
in  turn  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  Irbj 
and  Mangles,  as  in  ail  probability  those  of 
Dibon,  the  name  having  been  handed  down 
through  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  One  objec- 
tion has  been  raised  to  this  identification,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  called  in  Micah  xv.  2, 
a  *  high  place,'  and  in  Jer.  xlviiL  1 8,  the  ex- 
pression *  come  down '  is  made  use  of  in 
speaking  of  it,  whereas  it  has  been  described 
as  being  on  low  ground ;  but  Dr.  Tristram 
remarked,  that  though  appearing  to  lie  low 
when  looked  at  from  the  west,  it  looks,  on 
the  contrary,  high  when  viewed  from  tbe 
east. 

Dhiban  has  become  famous  in  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  tbe  Moabite 
Stone,  or  Stele,  of  Mesha,  found  in  the  val- 
ley between  the  two  hills  on  which  are  tbe 
ruins.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  repeat  the 
now  well-known  story  of  this  stone,  tbe 
most  remarkable  thing  about  which  perhaps 
is  that  it  should  have  remained  unnoticed 
till  1869,  and  that  no  vestige  of  a  similar 
one  should  have  been  since  discovered  in 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  The  expla- 
nation generally  given  is  that  it  was  buried 
beneath  the  soil  until  a  recent  date.  Dr.  Tris- 
tram assigning  the  earthquake  of  1837  as 
the  means  of  bringing  it  to  light,  and  that 
consequently  other  similar  records  may  yet 
be  found  by  excavation.  Messrs.  Palmer 
and  Drake  a£Srm  that  *  above  ground,  at 
least,  there  does  not  exist  another  Moabite 
stone ;'  but  the  premises  on  which  this  con- 
clusion is  founded  are  not  quite  sound,  for 
the  account  of  their  joumeyings  in  Moab 
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hardly  jnstifies  them  in  saying  that  they 
'succeeded  in  inspecting  every  known 
"  written  stone"  in  the  country.'  Like  many 
other  places  in  Eastern  and  Western  Pales- 
tine, Dhiban  is  situated  ou  twin  hills,  a  po- 
sition which  explains  the  constant  occurrence 
of  the  dual  termination  in  the  names  of 
Jewish  t«)wns.  The  word  Dhiban  is  either 
a  dual  or  plural  form,  and  M.  Ganneau  thinks 
that  it  is  so  written  on  the  Stele  of  Mesha.* 
From  Dhiban  the  party  turned  eastwards 
to  TJm  Rasas.  On  the  road  is  Kurm  Dhi- 
ban, *the  vineyards  of  Dhiban,'  already  al- 
luded to,  and  first  noticed  by  M.  de  Saulcy. 
Dr.  Tristram  suggests  its  connexion  with  the 
text :  *  And  he  smote  them  from  Aroer,  even 
till  thou  come  to  Minnith,  even  twenty  cities, 
and  unto  the  plain  of  the  vineyards '  (Judg. 
XL  38).  The  ruins  of  Um  Rasas  appear  to  be 
very  extensive  and  more  perfect  than  usual ; 
though  that  perfection  cannot  be  anything 
very  great,  when  we  are  told  that  *  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  clamber  amongst  the  mass  of  ruins, 
not  grass-grown,  but  as  if  the  massive  stones 
had,  as  soon  as  dressed,  been  turned  promis- 
cuously out  of  a  wheelbarrow  over  acres  of 
land.'  The  principal  ruins  seem  to  be  two 
or  three  churches,  and  a  tower  similar  ap- 
parently  to  that  at  Ramleh,  and  called  '  the 
tower  of  the  Christian  Lady,'  by  which  is 
meant,  we  suppose,  the  Virgin  Mary.  There 
is  said  to  be  '  some  very  neat  sculpture  and 
ornament  about  the  eaves  of  the  tower,  and 
of  a  plinth  lower  down  ; '  but  we  are  not  told 
to  what  period  they  may  be  assigned.  The 
legend  attached  to  the  tower  which  was 
told  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Tristram  is,  that 
it  was  built  by  a  Christian  Shaykh,  in  order 
to  save  his  son  from  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
phecy which  predicted  that  the  latter  would 
be  devoured  by  a  wild  beast  on  his  marriage 
night  The  precaution,  however,  was  un- 
availing, for  when  the  newly-married  pair 
were,  as  was  hoped,  safe  within  the  tower, 
the  bride  revealed  herself  as  a  ghoul,  and 
proceeded  to  accomplish  the  foretold  doom. 
Mr.  Palmer  is  inclined  to  identify  Um  Rasas 
with  an  archiepiscopal  city,  called  Mipcitv  or 
MepoVj  mentioned  in  a*  MS.  in  the  Library 
of  the  Patriarchate  at  Jerusalem,  and  whose 
jorisdiction  is  there  said  to  extend  as  far  as 
the  tower  of  Sylitus  and  the  boundary  line 
of  the  see  of  Ausitis,  which  see  is  separated 
from  that   of  Petra  by  the  river  Mov^itt 


*  The  gn'eater  i)ortion  of  this  gtone,  formerly 
in  the  posseseion  of  M.  Ganneau,  is  now  at  the 
LoxLvre,  and  that  learned  Semitic  scholar  is  en- 
gag^ed,  with  the  help  of  the  fragments  belong- 
ing to  the  Palestine  Fund  and  the  squeeze  ob- 
tained by  him  of  the  entire  stone  before  it  was 
broken  up,  in  a  complete  restoration  of  the  mo- 
Qoment. 


(Wady  Mojib).  These  indications  would 
seem  to  agree  with  the  site  of  Um  Rasas, 
and  the  tower  of  Sylitus  may  bo  that  still 
standing.  It  is  at  any  rate  a  curious  coin- 
cidence that  the  Arab  tribe  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  called  £s  Salceteh.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  spurious  *  stone  of 
Moses,'  which  turned  out  to  be  a  common 
Nabathaean  inscription,  was  found  at  Rasas 
in  1872. 

Here  at  Um  Rasd^  we  are  in  the  vei^  midst 
of  the  highlands  of  Moab.  A  good  deal  of 
fresh  gi'ound  was  broken  by  Dr.  Tristram's 
party  in  this  neighbourhood.  Khan  Zebib,  to 
the  east  of  the  Haj  route,  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  importance,  and  was  probably 
another  Roman  station.  Our  author  discov- 
ered *  artificial  mounds  and  circles  of  stones,' 
which  Jbe  speaks  of  as  the  •  unquestionable 
evidence  of  primaeval  inhabitants.'  If  only 
some  attempt  had  been  made  in  any  one  in- 
stance to  prove  this  assumption  by  digging, 
the  finding  of  a  *  cist '  with  *•  ornaments  and 
flint  implements '  would  have  been  more  con- 
clusive than  pages  of  mere  assertion.  Greek 
buildings  are  also  spoken  of,  and  one  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  temple  for  Che- 
mosli  or  Baal-worship ;  though  on  what 
grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  The  plan  of  a 
similar  building  at  Um  Weleed,  a  town  not 
far  from  Zebib,  throws  no  light  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  as  these  buildings  do  not  seem  to 
be  on  a  hill — a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
shrines  of  all  the  deities  worshipped  by  the 
nations  surrounding  the  Israelites,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Moabitish  Chemosh  (cf.  Is.  xv. 
2  ;  xvi.  12 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  35) — it  is  impossible 
to  consent  to  see  in  them  representatives  of 
any  of  the  veritable  '  high  places '  in  which 
that  deity  was  worshipped.  In  speaking, 
however,  of  another  *  temple  '  at  M'Kaur,  Dr. 
Tristram  says : — 

^  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  up  to  a  period  not 
far  removed  from  its  (the  templets)  final  destruc- 
tion, fanatic  as  mav  have  been  its  Jewish  popu- 
lation, there  must  have  been  a  large  proportion, 
either  Greek  or  Syrian,  who  enjoyed  full  liberty 
to  practise  the  rites  of  the  Sun-god  worship.' — 
Land  of  Moab,  p.  258. 

This  sentence  seems  to  refer  the  buildings 
to  some  period  not  very  distant  from  the 
Christian  era ;  but  if  we  agree  to  assume  that 
at  the  later  epoch  the  custom  of  erecting 
shrines  in  conspicuous  places  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  there  remains  the  objection  that  it  is 
hardly  probable  Josephus  would  have  omit- 
ted all  mention  of  the  existence  of  temples 
for  the  worship  of  Baal,  had  there  been  a 
large  population  regularly  practising  such 
idolatrous  rites.  It  is,  we  suspect,  with  Moab 
as  with  the  Hauran,  there  is  no  building,  the 
plan  of  which  can  be  traced  above  ground, 
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anterior  to  the  Roman  occupation.  Whether 
there  is  anything  below  ground  remains  to  be 
proved.  Eastward  of  2£bib,  for  three  days' 
journey  through  the  *  white '  or  limestone 
country,  there  are,  according  to  Shaykh  Za- 
dam,  no  ruins ;  but  then  begins  a  *  land  of 
black  stones,'  full  of  ruined  cities — El  Hhur- 
reh — beyond  which  are  two  more  days  of 
white  ground,  and  then  the  desert. 

Space  will  not  allow  of  our  noticing  many 
of  the  other  ruins  visited  by  Dr.  Tristram 
north  of  Um  Rasas.  They  all  seem  very 
much  alike,  and  to  present  no  remarkable 
feature  except  *  the  vast  number  of  wells,  all 
now  dry,'  and  the  *  huge  cisterns  or  under- 
ground storehouses,  some  for  water,  and 
others  with  a  bell-shaped  neck  and  small 
mouth  for  storing  corn.'  Ziza,  the  name  of 
which  is  identical  with  one  of  the  stations 
mentioned  in  the  *  Notitia,'  appears  to  have 
been  an  important  Roman  town,  and  to  have 
been  provided  with  means  of  water  storage 
superior  to  any  of  the  other  towns  visited. 
A  tank  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  by  one 
hundred  and  ten,  wider  consequently  than 
any  of  *  Solomon's  pools,'  is  spoken  of,  and  the 
artificial  sluices  and  the  system  of  collecting 
the  water  arc  compared  to  the  ancient  works 
of  irrigation  in  India  and  Ceylon.  If  Shaykh 
Zadam  is  again  to  be  trusted,  many  of  the 
buildings  of  Ziza  had  their  roofs  entire  up  to 
the  time  of  the  war  between  Mohammed  Ali 
and  the  Turks  in  1832,  and  the  present  min- 
ed state  of  the  town  is  due  in  great  measure 
to  the  Egyptian  garrison  left  there  by  Ibra- 
heem  Pasha. 

It  was  fortunate,  however,  for  Dr.  Tris- 
tram and  his  party  that  they  did  not  always 
place  implicit  confidence  in,the  assertions  of 
the  faithful  Zadam,  since,  had  they  done  so, 
the  most  impoi-tant  and  interesting  result  of 
the  expedition  would  have  been  wanting. 
From  Ziza  could  be  descried  a  ruin  known  to 
the  Arabs  as  Um  Shita  or  Mashita,  and  said 
to  contain  nothing  in  particular.  It  was  de- 
termined, however,  to  visit  it,  and  a  ride  of 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  brought  the  party  just 
across  the  llaj  route  and  in  front  of  a  build- 
ing totally  unlike  anything  they  had  seen  be- 
fore : — 

*  unknown  to  history  and  unnamed  in  the  maps. 
It  has  evidently  been  a  palace  of  some  ancient 
prince.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  town  or  build- 
ings round  it  The  only  remains  outside  the 
walls  are  those  of  a  deep  well  near  the  south- 
west corner.  It  must  have  stood  out  on  the 
waste,  in  solitary  grandeur,  a  marvellous  exam- 
ple of  the  sumptuousness  and  selfishness  of  an- 
cient princes.  Wc  were  at  first  perfectly  be- 
wildered by  the  variety  and  magnificence  of  the 
architectural  decorations.  The  richness  of  the 
arabesque  carvings,  and  their  perfect  preserva- 
tion, is  not  equalled  even  by  those  of  the  Al- 
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hambra,  though  in  somewhat  the  same  style 
The  whole  consists  of  a  large  square  quadrangle, 
facing  due  north  and  south,  170  yards  in  extent 
on  each  face,  with'round  bastions  at  each  angle, 
and  five  others,  semicircular,  between  them,  on 
the  east,  north,  and  west  faces,  all,  like  the  wall, 
built  of  finely-dressed  hard  stone.  But  it  is  on 
the  south  face  that  the  resources  of  Eastern  art 
have  been  most  lavishly  expended.  There  are 
here  six  bastions,  besides  the  corner  ones ;  for 
the  fretted  front,  which  extends  for  62  yards  in 
the  centre  of  the  face,  has  a  bold  octagonal  bas- 
tion on  either  side  of  the  gateway.  This  gate- 
way is  the  only  entmnce  to  the  palace,  and  on 
either  side  is  the  most  splendid  facade  imagin- 
able, of  which  our  photographs  alone  can  con- 
vey a  correct  idea.  The  wall  is  18  feet  high, 
and  covered  with  the  most  elaborate  and  beau- 
tiful Ciirving,  nearly  intact,  and  hardly  injureil 
either  by  time  or  man.  On  the  flat  wall  itself 
runs  a  large  pattern,  like  a  continued  TV,  with 
a  large  rose  boss  between  each  angle.  Thes* 
stand  out  boldly  from  the  plane  of  the  wall 
Every  inch  of  their  surface,  and  all  the  intersti- 
ces are  carved  with  fretted  work,  representing 
animals,  fruit,  and  foliage  in  endless  variety. 
The  birds  and  beasts  are  fully  represented,  and 
not,  as  in  Arab  sculpture,  melting  into  fruit  and 
flowers,  but  correctly  drawn.  There  arc  up- 
wards of  fifty  animals  in  all  sorts  of  attitude?, 
but  generally  drinking  together  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  same  vase.  Lions,  winged  lions, 
buffaloes,  gazelle,  panthers,  lynx,  men,  in  one 
case  a  man  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  in  another  a 
man^s  head  with  a  dog  below ;  peacocks,  part- 
ridges, parrots,  and  other  birds ;  more  than  fifty 
figures  stand  in  line,  with  vases,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  gateway.  All  are  enclosed  in  cornices  and 
mouldings  of  conventional  patterns,  and  the  in- 
terstices filled  in  with  very  beautiful  adaptations 
of  leaves.  The  side  east  of  the  gateway  is  with- 
out animal  figures  excepting  two  on  the  panel 
next  the  gate.  The  facade  is  even  more  deli- 
cately sculptured  than  the  other  side,  but  with 
fruits  and  flowers  only,  festoons  of  vine  leaves 
and  grapes  predominating.*— Zam?  of  Moah,  pp. 
197-201. 

This  description  is  admirably  illustrated  by 
photogri^aphs,  which  bring  out  all  the  rich 
sculptured  details  with  great  precision  and 
clearness.  Mr.  Fergusson  believes  this  re- 
markable and  unique  specimen  of  architec- 
ture to  be  a  palace  erected  by  Chosroes  11  in 
the  vear  a.d.  614,  when  that  Persian  King 
carried  his  victorious  anna  through  Syria  and 
Palestine  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  In  a 
separate  chapter  Mr.  Fergusson  gives  his  rea- 
sons for  assigning  this  origin  to  tbe  building, 
and  the  motives  and  precedents  which  goid- 
ed  him  in  the  restoration  of  the  external  fa- 
cade, the  beautiful  design  of  which  occupies 
the  frontispiece  of  Dr.  Tristram's  book.  The 
architectural  part  of  Mr.  Fergussou's  argu- 
ment is  perhaps  conclusive  for  those  who  are 
learned  in  such  matters,  but  it  appears  to  ns 
to  leave  untouched  the  historical  question : 
this  building  may  perfectly  well  present  every 
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feature  of  Persian  architecture  without  being 
necessaiily  the  work  of  Chosroes  II.,  who 
only  swept  through  Palestine  as  a  conqueror. 
Might  one  not,  for  example,  with  equal  pro- 
bability assign  the  palace,  if  palace  it  be^  to 
the  dynasty  of  the  Gfassanides,  who  niled  a  part 
of  Syria  from  the  time  of  Pompey  to  that  of 
Omar,  and  had  probably  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  Persians  either  as  tributaries  or  al- 
lies ?  If,  however,  Dr.  Tristram,  or  one  of 
his  party,  had  only  taken  drawings  and  sur- 
reys of  the  *  long  lines  of  inscriptions,  in  a 
character  quite  undecipherable  by  us,  but 
still  very  distinct  and  unmutilated,'  which 
covered  the  atone  courses  of  the  fa9ade,  the 
problem,  instead  of  being  ingeniously  guesssd 
at  by  the  architect,  might  have  been  solved 
with  certainty  by  the  palaeographist.  To 
trust  to  photographs,  which,  in  this  instance, 
unfortunately  failed,  for  preserving  such  im- 
portant inscriptions,  shows  a  want  of  precau- 
tion in  a  body  of  scientific  explorers.  As  to 
the  assertion  that  *  the  existence  of  the  hu- 
man and  animal^figures  proves  its  ante-Mos- 
lem origin,'  we  are  astonished  to  find  Dr. 
Tristram  repeating  such  an  exploded  fallacy. 
It  is  well  known  thatthe  productions  of  early 
Arab  art,  which  owe  their  existence  to  Per- 
sian or  Byzantine  influence,  often  contain 
representations  of  animal  life.  Though  we 
have  studied  attentively  Dr.  Tristram's  argu- 
ment as  to  the  date  of  this  building,  we  are 
forced  to  confess  that  until  some  stronger  and 
more  convincing  reasons  are  adduced,  we 
must  hold  the  connexion  between  Chosroes 
and  Mashita  to  be  not  proven.* 

The  fact  that  Captain  Warren  in  186 7  saw 
both  Mashita,  or,  as  it  should  be  called,  Um 
Shutta,  and  Ziza  from  a  distance,  and  that  Dr. 
Tristram  nearly  missed  going  to  the  former, 
shows  that  a  satisfactory  investigation  of  the 
country  can  only  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  have  full  time  and  leisure,  and  whose 
business  and  duty  it  is  to  examine  every  ruin 
whether  promising  or  not  Kirbet  el  Ah'la, 
seen  by  both  the  above-named  travellers  from 
a  distance,  may  contain  as  much  unexpected 
magnificence  as  Mashita,  or  be  of  a  totally 
different  character  from  anything  else,  like  El 
Kustul,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ziza,  where  the 
party  found  fragments  of  fine  white  marble 
and  structural  evidences  which  seemed  to 
point  to  the  time  of  *  Herod '  or  of  *  the  Sy- 
rian successors  of  Alexander.' 

We  must  now  hurry  westward  past  Jebel 

*  When  at  Jerusalem  in  1871,  the  writer  was 
shown  some  rude  Bketches  taken  by  a  Bedawee, 
of  sculptures,  at  a  place  called  by  him  Um  Shutta, 
and  described  as  being  just  where  Dr.  Tristram 
found  this  building.  One  sketch  represented  two 
animals,  a  bear  and  an  ostrich,  according  to  the 
Arab,  drinking  out  of  a  bowl. 


Jilul,  Sufa,  where  the  party  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  Fendi  el  Faiz,  the  chief 
shaykh  of  the  Beni  Sakher,  Habis,  and 
other  ruins,  and,  leaving  the  highlands  of 
Moab,  enter  the  mountainous  region  that 
descends  from  them  to  the  Dead  Sea.  *  The 
transition  from  the  highlands  to  the  moun- 
tain is  very  sudden.  Climate  and  vegeta- 
tion at  once  are  changed.  At  first,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  valleys  are  many  patches  of 
flat  gi;ound,  covered  with  the  richest  her- 
bage.' Here  graze  the  cattle  and  asses  of 
the  Beni  Hamidah,  whose  open-handed 
profuseness,  especially  in  the  matter  of  but- 
ter, is  so  feelingly  celebrated  by  our  author. 
We  doubt  whether  the  most  hospitably  in- 
clined modem  farmer  of  the  west  would 
see  without  regret  a  numerous  party  of 
hungry  wayfarers  consume  half  a  pound  of 
butter  apiece.  Perhaps  the  custom  which 
Burckhardt  confines  to  Kerak  may  be  in 
force  among  the  Hamidah : — 

*  It  is  considered  at  Eerak  an  unpardonable 
meanness  to  sell  butter,  or  to  exchange  it  for 
any  necessary  or  convenience  of  life ;  so  that, 
as  the  property  of  the  people  chiefly  consists 
in  cattle,  and  every  family  possesses  large 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  which  produce  great 
quantities  of  butter,  they  supply  this  article 
very  liberally  to  their  guests.  If  a  man  is 
known  to  have  sold  or  exchanged  this  article, 
his  daughter  or  sister  remains  unmarried,  for 
no  one  dares  to  connect  himself  with  the 
family  of  a  Baya-el-Samin,  or  seller  of  butter, 
the  most  insulting  epithet  that  can  be  applied 
to  a  man  of  Kerak.' — Travels  in  Syria,  p.  885. 

The  principal  places  as  yet  signalled  by 
travellers  on  the  mountainous  edge  of  the 
plateau  between  the  two  great  rivers  of 
Moab,  the  Zerka  Ma'in  and  the  Mojib,  are 
Ataroos,  Kureiyat,  and  M'Kaur.  The  first- 
named  has  been  identified  with  Ataroth, 
mentioned  in  Numbers  xxxii.  3,  34,  in  con- 
nexion with  Dibon,  Aroer,  Heshbon,  and 
other  towns  whose  sites  have  been  recover- 
ed in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  also  named 
in  the  Stele  of  Mesha  as  a  city  fortified  by 
that  monarch,  and  also  as  captured  by  him 
with  great  slaughter,  all  the  people  being 
killed  as  a  pleasing  sight  to  Chemosh  and 
Moab.  Kureiyat,  built  on  twin  hillocks,  is 
very  likely  the  Krijathaim  of  the  same 
monument,  mentioned  in  immediate  con- 
nexion with  Ataroth,  and  in  the  above  nam- 
ed chapter  of  Numbers  as  one  of  the  towns 
of  Gad. 

M'Kaur  is  possessed  of  exceptional  inte- 
rest as  being  the  probable  site  of  Macha3rus, 
the  fortress  where  John  the  Baptist  was 
imprisoned  and  beheaded.  It  was  first  dis- 
covered and  identified  in  1807  by  Seetzen, 
who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  its  position 
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(il  350),  and  the  Dae  de  Luynes  visited  it 
in  1864 ;  so  that  the  clum  advanced  by  Dr. 
Tristram  that  he  and  his  party  are  *  the  first 
Western  travellers  since  the  Roman  times 
who  have  ever  explored  it,*  can  only  be 
excused  on  the  assumption  that  he  neglected 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  labours 
of  previous  travellers  and  writers  in  the 
same  field.  The  description  given  by  Jose- 
phus  of  the  position  of  the  place  in  con- 
nection with  its  siege  by  the  Romans  tfnder 
Bassus  seems  to  accord  very  well  with  that 
of  M'Eaur,  and  adds  another  link  to  the 
gradually  increasing  chain  of  testimony  in 
ravour  of  the  accuracy  of  that  much  doubt- 
ed historian. 

Close  by  M'Kaur  is  a  gorge  called  the 
Wady  Z'garu,  *  beginning  most  abruptly 
from  a  scarped  cleft  in  the  Moab  range,' 
and  suddenly  becoming  *  a  sheer  precipice,' 
slightly  overhanging,  800  feet  high,  and 
which  must  in  rainy  weather  be  a  magnifi- 
cent waterfall.'  The  Arabs  may  well  call 
such  a  sight  a  jehel  moia^  *  water  mountiun.' 
At  the  mouth  of  this  ravine,  which  in  a 
course  of  4  or  5  miles  descends  by  a  series 
of  steps  3800  feet  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a 
wide  open  belt  of  land  called  Zara,  covered 
with  tropical  vegetation.  Whether  or  not 
the  few  featureless  ruins  that  strew  the  plain 
can  be  identified  with  *the  old  Hebrew 
town  of  Zareth-Shahar '  as  Dr.  Tristram  un- 
hesitatingly assumes,  is  extremely  doubtful 
The  particular  specification  of  it  in  the  only 
place  where  it  is  mentioned,  Joshua  xiii.  19, 
as  being  in  *  Mount  Ha-Emek,'  or,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  'the  mount  of  the 
valleys,'  does  not  very  well  agree  with  the 
position  of  these  ruins  in  the  middle  of  a 
plain.  Dr.  Tristram  is  again  in  error  in 
saying  that  *  neither  Lynch  nor  any  other 
explorer  appears  to  have  visited  Zara.'  M. 
Lartet,  in  speaking  of  the  volcanic  outbreaks 
visible  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea — 
the  two  principal  of  which  are  those  issuing 
by  Wady  Gbuweir  and  Wddy  Zerka  Ma'in 
— says  of  the  third, — 

*  La  troisi(^me  coulee  semblo  sortir  d'un  cdno 
aieu  .  .  .  designe  par  le  nom  Mountar  es  Za- 
rah  ;  elle  paratt  trfes-courte  et  se  trouve  au  sud 
de  cette  petite  plaine  de  Zarah,  limit^e  au  nord 
et  au  sud  par  deux  coulees  volcaniqucs  et 
encore  sillonnee  de  toutes  parts  de  sources 
chaudes  qui  Font  couverte  de  d^pdts  d'incrus- 
tations  d*uno  6paisseur  considerable. — Bul- 
letin de  la  Societe  Oeologique^  2me  sen  t  xxil 
p.  429. 

The  route  from  Zara  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Zerka  Ma'in  across  this  volcanic  plain  is  well 
described  by  Dr.  Tristram  ;  but  we  can  only 
find  room  for  hb  account  of  the  scenery  of 


the  Wady  Zerka  Ma'in,  which  appears  to  be 
the  finest  in  Palestine : — 

*  Wild  and  broken,  the  views  on  this  pass 
increase  in  beautv  and  attractiveness  on  ac- 
quaintance. Black  basalt  on  the  southern, 
white  and  yellow  limestone,  over  red  sandstone, 
on  the  northern  side-=-each  formation  broken 
and  furrowed  in  a  different  way — scarped  rocks, 
and  nullahs,  like  the  cafions  of  Western  Ame- 
rica, green  with  waving  date-palms  and  reeds, 
far  down  the  southern  exposure,  and  a  winding 
line  of  cane-brake  among  rocks  1000  feet 
below,  with  one  specially  magnificent  basaltic 
precipice  barring  the  valley  on  its  way  west- 
ward to  the  Dead  Sea,  such  are  the  chief  fea- 
tures from  the  top.  As  we  descended,  right 
upon  the  famous  baths  of  ^erod,  we  looked 
down  on  a  scene  of  strange  enchantment  The 
iron  red  rock  facing  us  was  gnarled  and  con- 
torted into  fantastic  shapes.  The  tall  palms 
shaded  an  exuberant  undergrowth  of  semi- 
tropical  foliage.  The  stream  itself  is  complete- 
ly hidden  by  cane-brakes  and  oleanders,  but 
we  could  see  the  bright  cascades  leaping  down 
the  rocks  from  the  hot  sulphur  springs ;  and 
the  cloud  of  vapour  rising  in  long  lines  told 
the  temperature  of  the  heated  waters  .  .  . 
When  we  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  pass, 
no  easy  task — ^the  upper  part  nearly  as  ste^ 
as  the  cliff*  of  Ziz,  and  strewn  with  basaltic 
boulders,  the  lower  portion  of  our  descent 
down  the  sloping  sides  of  limestone  detritus 
steep  as  a  high  pitched  Gothic  roof — we  next 
had  to  force  our  way  through  a  tangle  of  trees 
and  canes,  and  over  the  rough  boulders  left  by 
winter  torrents.  Then  we  had  to  scramble 
over  thin  sulphur  deposits,  across  hot  streams, 
through  sharp  and  dense  cane-brakes,  or  to 
stumble  over  rocks,  knee- deep  in  water  as  hot 
as  could  be  endured.' — Land  of  Modb^  pp. 
237,  239. 

These  hot  springs  of  Callirrhoe  had  a 
great  reputation  in  former  times,  and  Jose- 
phus  speaks  of  them  as  having  been  visited 
by  Herod.  There  are  now,  apparently,  no 
remains  of  baths  or  other  buildings,  though 
Lrby  and  Mangles,  in  1818,  found  Uhe 
whole  surface  of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs 
are,  strewed  over  with  tiles  and  pottery ; ' 
and  'four  ancient  copper  medals'  were 
found  in  *a  very  few  minutes.'  The  heat 
of  the  principal  springs  is  variously  estimat- 
ed. Captain  Warren  reckoning  it  at  167* 
Fahr.  and  Dr.  Tristram  at  148'*.  Their  me- 
dicinal properties  are  appreciated  by  the 
Arabs,  who  have  an  ingenious  method  of 
taking  a  vapour  bath  by  sitting  covered  up 
in  their  cloaks  oi>  a  raised  bed  of  twigs  over 
one  of  the  springs  from  which  the  hot  sul- 
phurous stream  issues.  But  though  they 
avail  themselves  of  them,  they  do  not  con- 
sider these  natural  baths  to  have  been  plac- 
ed there  with  any  beneficent  intention  ;  on 
the  contrary  *  they  have><a^  firm  belief  that 
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the  evil  spirits  let  out  the  water  from  the 
lower  regions,  because  of  their  healing  pro- 
perties, lest  it  should  assuage  the  pains  of 
the  condemned.'  Another  tradition  ascribes 
the  discovery  of  these  springs  to  a  deaf 
servant  of  King  Solomon,  selected  by  that 
monarch  *  because  of  -  his  deafness,  lest  he 
should  be  deterred  by  the  threats  of  the 
evil  one.'  Accordingly,  on  Sunday,  the 
muleteers  and  Arabs  offered  a  lamb  in  pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice  to  the  said  deaf  servant  in 
order  to  procure  bis  good  offices  in  keeping 
the  spirits  away.  This  practice  of  sacrifice 
is  not  uncommon  among  the  Bedaween, 
though  Dr.  Tristram  says  that  it  was  the 
only  instance  of  it  he  met  with.  The  Mo- 
hammedan law,  indeed,  forbids  all  sacrifices 
except  those  that  take  place  during  the  visit 
of  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  but  the  Bedaween 
are  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  at  the  tombs 
of  renowned  shaykhs  or  saints :  take,  for 
example,  as  a  well-known  instance — the 
sheep  offered  yearly  on  Mount  Hor  to  Shaykh 
Haroon  (Aaron). 

Not  far  from  the  north  side  of  Wady 
Zerka  Ma'in  are  some  extensive  ruins,  which, 
from  their  modern  name  Ma'in,  were  first 
conjectured  by  Seetzen  to  mark  the  site  of 
Baal-Meon,  one  of  the  towns  built  by  Reu- 
ben, and  afterwards,  according  to  the  Stele 
of  Mesha,  taken,  and  rebuilt  by  that  Moa- 
bite  king,  and  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xxxv. 
9)  with  Beth-Jeshimoth  and  Kiriathaim  as 
*  the  glory  of  the  country.'  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  call  it  Balmano.  Another  town, 
Medeba,  a  short  distance  north  of  Ma'in, 
has  a  somewhat  similar  history,  though  it 
appears  to  have  been  perhaps  an  older  city 
and  of  more  importance,  as  it  is  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  account  of  the  original  con- 
quest of  the  country  from  Moab  by  the 
Amorites.  Its  ruins,  which  are  still  called  Ma- 
dcba,  cover  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  usual  Roman 
remains,  they  appear  to  offer  nothing  of  in- 
terest. 

Almost  the  last  remaining  well-known 
place  within  the  ancient  border  of  Moab  is 
Heshbon,  the  capital  at  one  time  of  the 
Amorite  King  Sihon,  and  subsequently  on 
the  border  line  between  Reuben  and  Gad. 
The  ruins  of  Hesban  evidently  mark  its  site, 
and  date,  like  the  others,  from  the  Roman 
period.  The  *fishpools  of  Heshbon,'  to 
which  the  eyes  of  the  beloved  are  likened 
ia  Cant.  vii.  4,  still  exist  in  the  *  little  spark- 
ling pool,  alive  with  fish '  in  the  bed  or  the 
stream  that  runs  down  the  Wady  Hesban. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  *  land  of  Moab,' 
there  are  two  places  which  deserve  especial 
attention,  as  being  the  scenes  of  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  events  connected  with 


that  country  related  in  the  Bible — Zoar,  the 
birthplace  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  and  Nebo, 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  whence  Moses  viewed 
the  promised  land,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  he  was  probably  buried. 
The  sites  of  Zoar  and  Nebo  have  been  and 
stiU  continue  qucestiones  vexatce.  Jebel 
Ataroos  between  the  Zerka  Ma'in  and  the 
Amon,  and  Jebel  'Osha  or  Jilad,  farther 
north,  have  both  been  candidates  for  repre- 
senting Nebo;  but  neither   of    them   was 

*  facing  Jericho,'  nor  did  they  fulfil  the  re- 
quirements of  the  view  seen  by  Moses, 
though  Seetzen  has  Nebo  and  Ain  Musa  in 
his  map,  and  Robinson  in  his  list  of  places 
in  the  Belka  gives  '  Neba  (Nebo  ?).'  The 
first  suggestion  of  the  name  as  being  in 
connexion  with  Mount  Nebo  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  M.  de  Saulcy,  who  had  *  Dje- 
bel-Neba'  pointed  out  to  him  in  1863,  and 
passed  at  its  foot  *  Ayoun-Mousa,  Sources 
de  Molse.'  In  the  following  year  the  Due 
de  Luynes  appears  to  have  encamped  at 
*Ain  Musa'  on  the  13th  and  14th  April, 
and  to  have  ascended  *  Djebel  Musa.'  -  Ten 
days  afterwards  the  springs  were  visited,  and 
the  mountain  ascended  by  Dr.  Tristram, 
who  gives  a  description  of  the  view  in  his 
book,  *  The  Land  of  Israel.'  In  July,  1 867, 
Captain  Warren  examined  the  neighbour- 
hood carefully,  and  found  the  hill  to  be 
about  26*70  feet  above  the  sea  (about  there- 
fore on  a  level  with  the  Mount  of  Olives), 
and  that  it  was  the  only  point  between  Jebel 
'Osha  and  Jebel  Ataroos  which  commanded 
the  high  lands  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Dr.  Tristram  paid  a  second  visit  to  Nebo  or 
Nebah  during  his  last  journey,  and  con- 
firmed himself  in  the  belief  that  there  is  no 
view  in  the  neighbourhood  *  which  equals  in 
extent  that  from  Nebo.'  Though  there  was 
a  heat  haze  which  dimmed  the  distant  point, 

*  still  we  had  a  clear  distant  view  of  TVestem 
Palestine  and  the  whole  Judasan  range  from 
the  south  of  Hebron  up  to  Galilee.  We  could 
see  the  west  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  from  Engedi 
northwards,  Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  and  Nebi- 
Samwil  (Mizpeh).  Ebal  and  Gerizim  were 
very  easily  made  out,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Vale  of  Shechim.  Carmel  could  be  recognised, 
but  we  never  were  able  to  make  out  the  sea  to 
the  north  of  it,  and  though  it  is  certainly  possi- 
ble that  it  might  be  seen  from  this  elevation,  I 
could  not  satisfy  myself  that  I  saw  more  than 
the  haze  over  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon.'— XaniZ 
of  Moab,  pp.  825,  826. 

One  objection  then  still  remains  to  this 
identification,  that  the  view  does  not  include 
the  *  utmost  sea ;'  but  certainly  the  existence 
so  near  of  a  spot  called  the  *  Well  of  Moses ' 
is  a  strong  point  in  its  favour.  We  under- 
stand that  Professor  Paine,  now  with  the 
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surveying  party  in  Moab,  is  prepared  with  a 
new  site  for  Nebo.  It  was  too  from  the  top 
of  Pisgah  that  Balaam  pronounced  one  of 
his  unwilling  blessings,  and  uttered  the  first 
recorded  prophecy  of  the  destinies  of  the 
world.  Meeting  Balak  at  *  a  city  of  Moab, 
which  is  in  the  border  of  Amon,'  he  pro- 
ceeds with  him  to  Kirjath-huzoth,  thence  to 
*  the  high  places  of  Baal,'  and  on  to  *  the 
field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah.'  The 
prospect  that  lay  spread  out  before  him  was 
the  same  as  Moses  saw  not  long  afterwards  ; 
but,  to  quote  Dean  Stanley,  *  with  eyes  how 
different :  the  view  of  Balaam  has  been  long 
forgotten ;  but  the  view  of  Moses  has  become 
the  proverbial  view  of  all  time.' 

A  fresh  and  final  identification  of  Zoar  is 
claimed  by  Dr.  Tristram  as  one  of  the  chief 
points  of  his  expedition.  The  site  selected 
by  him  is  the  brow  of  a  hill  below  and  to 
the  west  of  Jebel  Nebah,  and  called  by  the 
Arabs,  according  to  Dr.  Tristram's  writing, 
Zi'ara.  On  this  brow  are  the  usual  remains 
of  temples,  churches,  and  tombs.  With 
regard  to  the  identification  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Zoar  with  the  name  given  to  this 
place,  we  should  like  to  ask  Dr.  Tristram 
whether  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  Arabs  pro- 
nounced the  word  with  an  Ain,  for  there  is  a 
similar  sounding  word  with  an  Alif — ^Ziara, 
the  meaning  of  which — *  pilgrimage' — would 
render  it  a  peculiarly  appropriate  appellation 
for  a  place  close  to  Ain  Moosa  and  Jebel 
Nebah,  spots  which  have  no  doubt  been 
objects  of  veneration  from  an  early  period. 
In  this  case  the  Arabic  word  Ziara  would 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  He- 
brew Zoar,  whose  etymology,  as  given  in 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  fixes  very  precisely  the 
orthography  and  the  pronunciation.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  onomastical  (if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  word^  identification,  it  is 
difiicult  to  make  such  a  position  for  Zoar 
agree  with  the  Bible  narrative ;  for  even  if 
we  place  Sodom  at  the  nearest  possible  point 
in  the  plain  to  the  mountains,  it  is  not  easy, 
as  has  been  already  pointed  out  by  a  pre- 
vious critic,  to  suppose  that  Lot  and  his 
daughters  can  have  reached  between  daylight 
and  sunrise  a  place  which  must  be  conside- 
rably more  than  3000  feet  above  the  plain. 

Of  course  the  position  of  Zoar  at  all  in 
this  part  of  Moab  depends  on  the  acceptance 
of  the  theory  first  advanced  by  Mr.  Grove 
in  Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,'  that 
the  cities  of  the  plain  were  to  the  north  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  ailments  in  favour  of 
this  theory  are  duly  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
Tristram  to  support  his  identification  of  Zoar. 

And  here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  the 
'Land  of  Moab.'  We  have  to  thank  Dr. 
Tristram  for  many  a  graphic  description  of 


scenery,  invaluable  as  helping  to  illostrate 
incidents  in  the  Bible  narrative,  and  for  hav- 
ing told  the  story  of  his  forty  days'  journey- 
ing in  a  manner  which  will  lead  on  many  a 
reader  to  gain  information,  which  he  would 
never  otherwise  have  possessed,  and  to  take 
an  interest  in  a  subject  from  which  a  drier 
naiTative  might  have  repelled  him. 

Of  Moab  and  its  ruins  we  may  expect, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  American 
surveying  party,  to  obtain  in  a  few  years  a 
full  and  accurate  account ;  and  if  more 
*  Moabite  stones '  be  found,  and  *  Moabite 
pottery'  prove  to  be  genuine,  fresh  Tight 
will  soon  be  thrown  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  country,  and  its  ancient  religion  and 
art  be  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  physical  and  the  historical  condition 
of  Moab,  as  seen  from  afar  by  the  traveller 
and  the  student,  are  at  present  closely 
similar.  Ascend  the  Mount  of  Olives  dnrin<r 
certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  the  eye  will 
seek  in  vain  to  pierce  the  luminous  haze 
with  which  the  summer  heat  has  clothed  the 
eastern  horizon :  come  again  when  the 
atmosphere,  laden  with  the  moisture  of  ap- 
proaching rain,  is  limpid  and  transparent, 
and  the  wondrous  outline  of  that  Mong 
purple  wall '  will  stand  out  in  marvellous 
detail,  only,  however,  soon  again  to  hide 
itsebF  behind  its  mysterious  veil  of  mist  So 
the  long  darkness  which  obscured  the  history 
of  Moab  was  suddenly  pierced  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Stele  of  Mesha,  opening  out 
an  unexpected  historical  perspective :  but  it 
was  only  a  momentary  revelation,  and  we 
are  again,  to  use  an  astronomical  terra,  in  a 
period  of  occultation.  It  cannot,  howerer. 
we  may  hope,  last  long,  and  the  soil  of 
Eastern  Palestine,  untouched  as  yet  by  the 
spade  and  pickaxe  of  tlie  excavator,  will,  no 
doubt,  soon  yield  up  some  fresh  historical 
meteor;  and  the  hidden  riches,  vaguely 
pointed  at  by  the  Arabic  legend,  that  *  Be- 
tween Kefraz  and  Kefruz  (two  hillocks  near 
Kerak),  are  buried  100,000  jars,  contidnhur 
the  wealth  of  Ilakmon  the  Jew,'  may  prove 
to  be  monuments  and  relics  of  that  ancient 
people,  who,  though  not  Israelites,  were  yet 
Hebrews. 
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there  is  no  doubt  tliat  lie  is  regarded  by  a 
select  body  of  admiring  disciples  as  the  para- 
mount authority  on  all  philosophical  ques- 
tions. Nor  are  we  disposed  to  question  his 
intellectual  achievements.  Possessing  as  he 
does  an  acquaintance  with  almost  all  branches 
of  physical  science,  together  with  a  singular 
quickness  in  the  detection  of  analogies,  and 
much  analytic  power,  he  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  also  able  to  manifest  his  wealth 
of  thought  by  a  corresponding  richness  of 
diction,  his  style  being  clear  and  forcible, 
abounding  in  picturesque  illustrations,  aptly 
chosen  for  the  purposes  they,  are  intended 
to  subserve,  and  often  possessing  even  a 
poetical  beauty.  Vigorous  and  well-exercised 
Datura]  faculties  have  enabled  him  to  gather 
up  within  his  delicate  yet  nervous  grasp,  not 
only  the  multitudinous  threads  spun  by  the 
various  discoverers  in  physical  science,  but 
also  \ho8e  yet  more  subtle  fibres  which  our 
recent  best  known  psychologists  have  drawn 
forth ;  weaving  the  whole,  with  dexterous 
skill,  into  an  intellectual  fabric  of  great 
delicacy  and  apparent  cohesion. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  indeed  so  co-ordinated, 
supplemented,  and  developed  the  doctrines  of 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  predeces- 
sors that  the  philosophy  he  sets  before  us 
is  the  very  culmination  of  their  efforts — the 
bloom  and  fructification  resulting  from  long- 
continued  anterior  processes  of  growth.  Not 
only  if  his  philosophy  is  true  should  we  be 
thankful  to  him,  but  also  if  it  is  false  ;  since 
we  may  be  sure  that  if  he  fails  to  convince,  it 
is  from  no  deficiency  of  his,  but  from  a  fatal 
defect  in  his  cause — a  defect  only  made  the 
more  patent  by  the  ability  of  its  advocate. 

The  prolonged  dispute,  between  those 
who  assert  and  those  who  deny  that  all  our 
ideas  are  modified  sensations  and  no  more, 
has  undergone  a  strange  transformation 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  with 
this  transformation  we  witness  as  strange  a 
reaction.  The  ambiguity  of  Locke  caused 
his  system  to  be  developed  by  Hume, 
through  Berkeley,  into  scepticism,  and  by 
Condillac  into  unmitigated  materialism. 
These  results  were  the  occasion  of  that 
Kantian  resurrection  hailed  throughout  the 
Continent  as  a  philosophical  system  finally 
and  triumphantly  refuting  the  school  of 
empiricism.  They  were  also  the  occasion  of 
the  parallel  movement  in  Great  Britain  of 
Reid  and  his  followers — a  movement  less 
dev€|Ioped  and  less  conspicuous  than  was  the 
reaction  under  Kant  on  the  European  main- 
land.  The  event  has  shown,  however,  that 
sensationalism  was  scotched,  not  killed.  In 
spito  of  Royer-Collard,  Maine-de-Biran,  Jouf- 
froy,  and  Cousin,  the  grossest  sensationalism 
has  reappeared  in  France  through  Auguste 
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Comte.  In  Britain,  the  successors  of  Reid 
— Sir  William  Hamilton,  Mansel,  and 
McCosh — ^have  all  been  unsuccessful  in  ex- 
orcising the  sensational  spirit,  and  though 
Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  (as  almost  a  pure 
Lockian)  may  be  regarded  as  an  instance  of 
philosophical  *  survival,'  yet  Hume  lives  again 
in  Huxley  and  in  Lewes ;  and  indeed  (how- 
ever they  may  differ  as  to  subordinate  ques- 
tions) Messrs.  Spencer,  Bain,  Mill,  Huxley, 
and  Lewes,  unite  in  an  essential  and  funda- 
mental agreement  with  the  great  sceptic  of 
Scotland. 

Thus  though  fifty  years  ago  the  world  of 
thought  pronounced  Hume  for  ever  defeated 
by  Kant,  we  find  Hume  once  more  in  pos- 
session, of  the  field ;  and  even  the  extreme 
sensationalism  of  Condillac  is  justified,  nay 
demonstrated  to  be  inevitable  truth,  by  the 
author  who  here  concerns  us.  Indeed  Mr. 
Spencer  may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  deemed 
the  legitimate  descendant  and  representative 
of  Locke,  as  understood  by  those  who  refuse 
to  attribute  to  the  term  *  reflexion,'  as  used 
by  him,  a  meaning  whieh  would  stultify  him 
as  to  his  whole  philosophical  position. 

An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  this  untoward 
resurrection  would  be  full  of  interest.,  but 
cannot,  as  too  remote  from  the  matter  in 
hand,  be  here  pursued.  The  mere  existence, 
however,  of  such  a  revival  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Professor  of  K6nigsb:rg 
did  not  dig  deeply  enough  in  his  attempted 
process  of  eradication.  But  Mr.  Spencer  is 
far  from  being  a  mere  reviver  of  Hume,  of 
Locke,  or  of  any  other  philosopher.  Indeed, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  he  differs  from 
Locke  in  admitting,  in  a  certain  sense,  *  in- 
nate ideas,'  while  he  combats  Hume  with 
vigour  and  eflBciency,  and  may  not  improba- 
bly quite  repudiate  the  imputation  of  being 
a  disciple  of  that  philosopher. 

It  is  as  the  philosophical  embodiment  of 
modern  physical  science,  that  Mr.  Spencer  is 
pre-eminently  distinguished.  Science  has 
indeed  made  vast  acquisitions  since  the  time 
of  Hume,  and  the  stored-up  accumulation  of 
its  facts  contains  materials  calculated  to  affect 
powerfully  the  imagination  of  mankind. 
Now  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  replete 
with  conceptions  and  inferences  derived 
from  that  accumulated  treasure.  It  is  by 
such  scientific  progress,  by  the  indirect  in- 
fluences of  physical  science  on  philosophy, 
that  this  development  of  reactionary  sensa- 
tionalism must  be  explained.  New  issues 
have  been  joined,  and  the  point  of  view 
having  been  shifted,  controversies  deemed 
closed  have  to  be  reconsidered.  This  recon- 
sideration has  become  requisite,  not  through 
want  of  conclusiveness  in  the  earlier  replies 
to  the  argument  as   then   conducted,  but> 
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tlirough  the  fresh  lights  now  let  in  at  apertures 
in  dividing  walls  which  then  seemed  of  un- 
breachable  solidity,  and  which  give  to  old 
facts  a  quite  new  aspect. 

The  dispute  as  to  our  possession  of  ideas 
and  conceptions  which  no  experience  of  any 
single  life  nowever  prolonged  can  explain — 
the  existence,  that  is,  of  an  d  priori  element 
in  our  knowledge — ^may  be  considered  to 
have  ended  in  the  nineteenth  century  with 
the  triumphant  refutation  of  those  sensation- 
alists who  denied  the  existence  of  such  an 
element.  This  refutation  Mr.  Spencer  not 
only  fully  accepts  as  valid,  but  he  actively 
co-Operates  in  demonstrating  the  absurdity 
of  the  belief  that  the  mental  phenomena  of 
any  one  life,  however  prolonged,  are  sufficient 
to  account  for  such  conceptions  as  extension, 
causation,  objectivity,  and  existence. 

The  opponents  of  sensism,  however,  must 
be  prepared  to  take  small  comfort  from  such 
acceptance  and  seeming  aid,  for  Mr.  Spencer 
is  really  one  of  their  most  formidable  ene- 
mies ;  and  he  claims  to  have  demonstrated 
by  a  combined  system  of  d  priori  and  d 
posteriori  proof  that  sensation  and  all  intel- 
lectual action  are  fundamentally  one  and  the 
same,  and  that  (sense  being  primary)  every 
idea  is  made  up  of  transformed  sensations. 
This  demonstration  is  accomplbhed  by  means 
of  the  doctrine  of  Evolution,  which  has  of 
late  attained  so  wide  a  currency  and  such 
general  acceptance.  According  to  this 
doctrine  all  the  varied  organisms  inhabiting 
this  planet  have  been  gradually  produced 
one  from  another  by  merely  natural  proces- 
ses, and,  as  Mr.  Darwin  would  fain  have  us 
believe,  mainly  by  the  action  of  'Natural 
Selection.'  In  this  way  Mr.  Spencer  con- 
ceives that  what  is  d  priori  to  the  individual 
is  but  d  posteriori  to  the  race,  and  he  thus 
claims  to  have  reconciled  the  two  schools  of 
thought,  namely,  those  who  assert  and  those 
who  deny  the  derivation  of  all  our  ideas 
exclusively  from  sensation  and  experience. 
As  is  manifest,  however,  he  gives  the  sub- 
stantial victory  entirely  to  the  sensists,  and 
denies  to  all  ideas  any  higher  origin  than 
mere  incipient  sentiency.  It  is  plain  then 
that  the  old  battle  has  to  be  fought  again  on 
new  ground,  and  no  argument  can  be  hence- 
forth admitted  as  valid  until  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  examination  in  the  light  of  the  theory 
of  evolution. 

The  effect  which  this  theory  has  had  on 
philosophy  is  small  compared  with  that 
which  may  be  yet  to  come.  Its  most  modem 
advocates,  such  as  Dr.  Bastian,  are  not  con- 
tent with  driving  back  *  experience '  to  the 
lowest  forms  of  animal  or  oven  of  vegetable 
life,  but  teach  that  one  physical  process  of 
change — redistribution  of  matter  and   mo- 


tion— results  successively  in  chemical  in- 
tegration and  aggregation,  the  formation  of 
organisms,  life,  feeling,  thought,  memory, 
love,  and  will.  Even  Professor  Tyndall,  in 
spite  of  his  opposition  to  Dr.  Bastian,  is 
fundamentally  at  one  with  him,  and  speats 
of  the  genius  of  Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton, 
and  Raffaele,  as  latent  and  potentially  exist- 
ing in  the  fires  of  the  Sun,  and  bemg  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  an  unconscious  primeral 
mist 

Mr.  Spencer  exhibits  to  his  readeiB  the 
evolutionary  theory  (as  understood  by  the 
school  which  identifies  man  with  brutes)  in 
its  most  attractive  and  most  persuasive  form. 
All,  probably,  that  can  be  well  said  for  it  by 
anyone  is  said  by  him  ;  every  objection  that 
can  be  made  against  it  by  those  who  do  not 
share  the  views  advocated  in  this  Renew 
seems  to  have  been  foreseen  and  replied  to 
with  a  wealth  of  illustration  and  a  force  of 
lo^c  hardly  to  be  exceeded.  If  therefore  be 
fails,  the  theory  he  so  ably  advocates  is  in- 
deed discredited.  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
his  whole  system  reposes  upon  fatal  and 
fundamental  error,  the  same  defect,  of  course, 
vitiates  the  argument  of  the  whole  school 
he  represents,  in  so  far  as  that  school  rests 
on  the  same  basis.  Hence  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  the  foundations  of  his  system 
should  be  tested  with  all  possible  care;  for 
if  those  foundations  are  solid,  the  sldQ  of 
the  architect  is  too  great  for  us  to  expect  to 
find  weakness  and  insecurity  in  any  portion 
of  the  superstructure. 

No  one  who  knows  anything  of  philosophy 
will  for  a  moment  suppose  that  a  general 
examination  of  Mr.  Spencer's  whole  system 
can  be  effected  within  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle :  it  will  be  only  possible  for  us  to  glance 
at  a  few  of  its  more  obvious  features.  We 
would  especially  direct  attention  to  two 
points,  to  both  of  which  we  are  confident 
objections  may  be  made ;  and  although  Mr. 
Spencer  has  himself  doubtless  considered 
such  objections  (and  they  may  well  have 
struck  many  of  his  readers  also),  we  neve^ 
theless  do  not  observe  that  he  has  anywhere 
noticed  or  provided  for  them. 

The  two  points  we  so  select  are : — 

(1)  That  his  system  involves  the  denial  (f 
all  truth, 

(2)  jThat  it  is  radically  and  necessarily 
opposed  to  all  sound  principles  of  morals. 

In  proceeding  to  establish  these  points, 
we  would  repeat  our  high  admiration  for  Mr. 
Spencer's  intellectual  and  moral  character, 
and  would  repudiate  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  slightest  mtention  of  making;  any  reflec- 
tion upon  Mr.  Spencer  peisonaUy,  while  we 
state  tne  grave  objections  to  which  his  philo- 
sophical system  seems  to  us  open. 
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If  there  is  one  fundamental  cbaracteristic 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy,  it  is  its  empha- 
tic assertion  of  the  relativity — ^the  merely 
phenomenal  character— of  all  our  knowledge. 
But  this  fundamental  position  is  not  by  any 
means  special  and  peculiar  to  Mr.  Spencer, 
but  is  the  common  property  of  the  whole 
school  of  modem  Humists,  such  as  Messrs. 
Mill,  Lewes,  Bain,  and  Huxley.  With  Mr. 
Spencer  the  relativity  of  knowledge  is  the 
theme  of  two  successive  chapters  in  the  early 
part*  of  his  *  Psychology' — as  also  under 
the  head  of  '  Transfigured  Realism,'  towards 
the  end  of  that  work — and  it  is  fully  enun- 
ciated in  his  *  First  Principles.'  That  we 
can  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  that  every- 
thing absolute  escapes  us — as  being  for  ever 
unknowable  and  beyond  the  ken  of  the  hu- 
man intellect — is  a  cardinal  principle  with 
Mr.  Spencer,  who  distinctly  tells  usf  that  all 
'  objective  agencies'  productive  of  *  subjective 
affections '  are  not  only  *  unknown '  but  also 
*  unknowable.' 

But  every  philosophy,  every  system  of 
knowledge,  must  start  with  the  assumption 
(implied  or  expressed)  that  something  is 
really  *  knowable ' — that  something  is  *  abso- 
lutely true ' ;  and  in  the  present  instance  it  is 
evidently  intended  to  imply  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  •  relativity  of  all  our  knowledge '  is  a 
doctrine  which  is  really  and  absolutely  true. 
But  if  nothing  that  we  can  know  corresponds 
with  reality,  if  nothing  we  can  assert  has  a 
more  than  relative  or  phenomenal  value,  why 
does  not  this  character  also  appertain  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  all  our  know: 
ledge?  Either  this  system  of  philosophy 
itself  is  relative  and  phenomenal  only,  or  it 
is  absolutely  and  objectively  true.  But  it 
must  be  merely  phenomenal  if  everything 
known  is  merely  phenomenal.  Its  value, 
then,  can  be  only  relative  and  phenomenal 
— that  is,  it  has  no  absolute  value,  does  not 
correspond  with  objective  reality,  and  is 
therefore  false.  But  if  it  is  false  that  our 
knowledge  is  only  relative,  then  some  of  our 
knowledge  must  be  absolute ;  but  this  nega- 
tives the  fundamental  position  of  the  whole 
philosophy. 

Any  philosophy  then  which  starts* with 
the  assertion  that  all  our  knowledge  is  mere- 
ly phenomenal  refutes  itself,  and  is  necessa- 
rily suicidal.  Every  asserter  of  such  a  phi- 
losophy must  be  in  the  position  of  a  man 
who  saws  across  the  branch  of  a  tree  on 
which  he  actually  sits,  at  a  point  between 
himself  and  the  tnmk.  If  he  would  save 
himself,   he  must  refrain  from  destroying 

•  Vol.  i.  part  ii.  chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  pp.  103-227. 
f  Vol.  iii.  p.  493. 


that  which  alone  sustains  him  in  his  elevated 
position.  The  validity  of  human  reason, 
then,  by  a  just  retribution,  asserts  itself  by 
the  very  reasoning  of  those  who  would  ex- 
plicitly deny  its  competency  to  apprehend 
what  is  *  absolutely  true,'  and  who  would 
confine  it  to  the  *  relative '  and  the  *  phenome- 
nal.' 

Our  readers  will  very  reasonably  suspect 
that  we  must  have  misread  Mr.  Spencer; 
they  will  hardly  deem  it  possible  that  he  can 
have  involved  himself  in  what,  when  thus 
nakedly  put  before  them,  seems  so  obvious  a 
self-contradiction.  But  it  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear less  incredible  that  he  has  fallen  into 
this  error  when  wo  have  compared  together 
different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  works,  so  as  to  be  able  to  realise 
how  completely  he  seems  to  contradict  him- 
self. We  shall  see,  indeed,  that  our  author, 
in  spite  of  the  general  clearness  of  his  style, 
has  in  his  *  Psychology'  the  appearance,  as 
it  were,  of  playing  *  fast  and  loose '  with  the 
fundamental  question  of  the  objective  validi- 
ty of  our  cognitions,  and  this  necessarily  re- 
sults in  such  obscurity  as  may  well  be  the 
occasion  of  involuntary  misrepresentations 
on  the  part  of  the  most  benevolent  of  cri- 
tics. 

In  the  seventh  part  of  that  work  Mr. 
Spencer  justifies  in  several  ways  what  he 
calls  <  realism '  that  is,  the  belief  that  the  ex- 
temal,  material  world  really  exists  objective- 
ly, and  *  in  such  a  way  that  each  change  in 
the  objective  reality  causes  in  the  subjective 
state  a  change  exactly  answering  to  it — so 
answering  as  to  constitute  a  cognition  of  it'* 
This  view  he  justifies  by  an  argument  from 
*  priority,'  I'.e.  from  the  fact  that  the  realis- 
tic conception  is  prior  to  the  idealistic  con- 
ception, so  that  f  *  in  no  mind  whatever  can 
the  Idealistic  conception  be  reached  except 
through  the  Realistic  one.'  He  also  justifies 
it  by  an  *  argument  from  simplicity,'  which 
consists  of  a  demonstration  that,  if  our  con- 
viction of  the  world's  existence  be  not  an 
intuition  but  an  inference,  then  the  system 
of  Idealism  is  an  inference  indefinitely  more 
cumbrous  and  complex  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  error.     He  says  :J 

*  While  the  first  involves  but  a  single  mediate 
act,  the  second  involves  a  succession  of  mediate 
acts,  each  of  which  is  itself  made  up  of  several 
me^ate  acts.  Hence,  if  the  one  mediate  act  of 
Realism  is  to  be  invalidated  by  the  multitudi- 
nous acts  of  Idealism,  it  must  be  on  the  sup- 
position ....  that  if  there  is  doubtfulness  in 

*  *  Psychology/  vol.  ii.  pp.  497.  The  italics 
are  ours. 
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a  single  step  of  a  given  kind,  there  is  less  doubt- 
fulness in  many  steps  of  this  kind.' 

Finally,  lie  advances  an  *  argumetit  from 
distinctness,'  which  reposes  on  the  far  great- 
er vividness  of  sensations  than  of  ideas, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Spencer,  are  but 
plexuses  of  faint  sensations.  He  also*  oppo- 
ses thinkers  of  the  schools  of  Hume,  Berke- 
ley, and  Kant,  and  asserts  that  their  very 
expositions  of  idealism  cannot  be  made  with- 
out the  use  of  terms  which  imply  that  very 
realism  they  deny.  Here,  then,  we  are  led 
to  infer  that  the  common  belief  is  valid,  and 
that  Space,  Time,  Figure,  Number,  Exten- 
sion, Motion,  &c.,  really  exist  objectively,  as 
they  are  subjectively  apprehended.  It  must 
be  so,  since  no  system  can  be  deemed  either 
primitive,  simple,  or  distinct,  which  asserts 
that  neither  extension,  nor  figure,  nor  num- 
ber is  in  reality  what  it  appears,  or  that 
the  objective  connexions  amongst  these  pro- 
perties are  what  they  seem  to  us  to  be,  and 
thatt  *  what  wc  are  conscious  of  as  proper- 
ties of  matter,  even  down  to  its  weight 
And  resistance,  are  but  subjective  affections 
produced  by  objective  agencies  which  are 
unknown  and  unknowable.'  Yet  this  is  the 
result  actually  arrived  at  by  our  author — a 
result  which  to  most  will  appear  little  distin- 
guished from  scepticism,  since  it  is  admitted 
by  him  to  agree  with  idealism  and  scepticism 
in  aflSrming  that  the  subjective  modification 
of  consciousness  in  the  perception  of  any 
external  body  *  contains  no  element,  relation, 
or  law  that  is  like  any  element,  relation,  or 
law '  in  such  external  body,  llius  the  uni- 
verse as  wc  know  it  disappears  not  merely 
from  our  gaze,  but  from  our  every  thought. 
Not  only  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  diamond,  the  perfume  of 
the  rose,  and  the  savour  of  the  peach  lose 
for  us  all  objective  reality — these  we  might 
spare  and  live — but  the  solidity  of  the  very 
ground  we  tread  on,  nay,  even  the  coherence 
and  integrity  of  our  own  material  frame, 
dissolve  from  us,  and  leave  us  vaguely  floats 
ing  in  an  insensible  ocean  of  unknowable 
potentiality.  And  this  is  Realism  ;  this  is 
what  is  justified  to  us  by  being  primitive, 
simple,  and  distinct,  as  beiug  prior  to  ideal- 
ism, 'everywhere  and  always,  in  child,  in 
savage,  in  rustic,  in  the  metaphysician  him- 
self.'t 

Mr.  Spencer  may  well  call  this  *  Transfig- 
ured Realism.'  If  he  were  to  invite  hungry 
men  to  a  feast,  and,  having  discoursed  to 
them  on  the  digestibility  of  sauces  and 
jneats,  the  relations  of  appetite,  digestion, 

*  Op.  cit.  pp.  812-366.  t  Op'  cit'  p.  493. 
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I  nutrition,  were  afterwards  to  lead  them  into 
a  room  garnished  with  tables  of  the  chemi- 
cal formula)  of  animal  substances,  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  guests  would  hardly  be 
less  great  than  that  of  many  readers  who, 
having  read  his  arguments  from  priority, 
simplicity,  and  distinctness,  come  finally 
upon  *  transfigured  realism '  as  the  result. 
We  are,  of  course,  quite  aware  of  the  dia- 
tiDctions  drawn  by  Mr.  Spencer  between 
what  he  calls  crude  realism  and  the  realism 
adopted  by  him,  but  whether  or  not  his  meta- 
physical position  be  tenable,  we  are  quite 
certain  it  cannot  be  defended  by  arguments 
which  are  valid  only  to  support  that  dualism, 
that  distinctness,  yet  true  correspondence 
between  matter  and  mind,  which  has  been, 
and  ever  will  be,  the  natural  and  practically 
ineradicable,  spontaneous  conviction  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  Spencer  would  probably  liave  avoided 
this  and  other  ambiguities  and  more  or  less 
seeming  contradictions  if  the  method  of  his 
*  Psychology'  had  been  less  faulty.  That 
work  consists  of  two  volumes,  divided  into 
eight  parts  (five  of  the  eight  being  contained 
in  the  first  volume),  the  distribution  of 
which  is  such  that  the  reader  is  led  to  and 
from  objectivity  to  subjectivity  in  a  way 
which  it  is  perplexing  to  follow.  After  an 
opening,  treating  of  the  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology of  the  nervous  system,  we  are  taken 
in  the  second  part  to  pure  subjective  psycho- 
logy. The  third  part  reverts  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  and  the  various  adjustments 
found,  in  different  groups  of  animals,  between 
their  nervous  structure  and  the  conditions  of 
their  life ;  while  in  the  fourth  part  these  ad- 
justments are  brought  into  relation  with  pure 
or  subjective  psychology.  In  the  fifth  part 
he  connects  his  psychological  facts  and  doc- 
trines with  the  general  law  of  the  evolution 
of  the  whole  universe  as  conceived  by  Mr, 
Spencer.  In  the  sixth  part  we  are  once 
more  in  subjectivity,  logical  relations,  the 
fundamental  and  ultimate  relations  of  states 
of  consciousness.  The  seventh  part  is  frank- 
ly metaphysical,  and  we  have  already  referred 
to  its  outcome — Mr.  Spencer's  *  transfigured 
realism ' ;  while  the  eighth  and  last  part  deals 
with  the  emotions,  and  considers  psychology 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  his  work  on  Sociology,  which  is  f»oon 
to  follow. 

In  this  arrangement  Mr.  Spencer  has  de- 
parted from  the  order  he  adopted  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  *  Psychology,'  wherein  he 
treated  of  the  subjective  phenomena  of  mind 
before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of 
physiology.  Under  the  existing  conditions 
of  philosophical  controversy,  we  cannot  but 
think  the  change  unfortunate.     As  long  as 
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the  objective  validity  of  subjective  concep- 
tions is  in  dispute,  objective  truths  should 
not  first  appear  in  the  field.  In  a  contro- 
versy wherein  *  states  of  consciousness '  are 
the  ultimate  criteria,  it  must  be  a  mistake  to 
begin  with  considering  the  structure  and 
functions  of  nerve  fibres  and  nerve  cells,  the 
very  objective  existence  of  which  is  as  yet 
unjustified.  We  fully  agree  with  a  declara- 
tion elsewhere*  made  by  Mr.  Spencer  when 
he  says — *  Clearly,  then,  the  metaphysician's 
first  step  must  be  to  shut  out  from  his  inves- 
tigation everything  but  what  is  subjective ; 
not  taking  for  granted  the  existence  of  any- 
thing objective  corresponding  to  his  ideas, 
until  he  has  ascertained  what  property  of 
his  ideas  it  is  which  he  predicates  by  calling 
them  true.'  It  seems  to  us  manifest  that  the 
psychologist's  first  business  is  to  settle  an 
ultimate  criterion,  knd  to  show  what  must 
necessarily  be  postulated  if  we  would  rise 
from  utter  and  absolute  scepticism.  Were 
it  not  for  the  prevalent  cavils  f^ainst  human 
intelligence  we  should  heartily  approve  of 
starting  from  objectivity,  and  so  making  a 
progressive  ascent  from  mere  nutrition  to  the 
most  abstract  intellectual  action,  according 
to  the  great  example  of  psychological  inves- 
tigation given  to  us  by  Aristotle.  But  such 
a  process  cannot  now  be  followed  without 
falling  into  a  pelitio  principii.  Now,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  jnstifv  our  perceptions  and 
our  reasonings,  and  only  after  such  an  intro- 
duction can  we  logically  proceed  to  investi- 
gate the  universe  of  objective  being. 

We  may  now  pass  to  matters  supplemen- 
tary to  our  first  point,  and  consider  the  bear- 
ing upon  our  perception  of  truth,  of  some 
positions  more  peculiar  to  Mr.  Spencer  him- 
self and  not  shared  by  all  those  who  gene- 
rally agree  with  him.  And  here  we  would 
express  hearty  thanks  to  our  author  for  the 
vigour,  persistency,  and  skill  with  which  he 
has  exhibited  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate 
foundation  of  philosophy  and  the  true  basis 
of  certitude.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
order  to  be  perfectly  consistent,  Mr.  Spencer 
ought  to  deny  the  existence  of  any  basis  of 
certitude,  or  of  any  absolute  and  fundamen- 
tal truth,  yet,  by  a  happy  inconsistency  he 
lays  down  the  necessity  of  primary  unde- 
monstrable  truths  underlying  the  whole 
fabric  of  knowledge.  We  cite  with  plea- 
sure the  following  statements,  which  seem  to 
us  to  be  as  true  and  valid  as  they  are  admi- 
rably expressed.  In  criticising  *  Empiricism  ' 
or  *  Experientialism,'  he  says  :f 

*  Throughout  its  argument  there  runs  the 
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tacit  assumption  that  there  may  be  a  philosophy 
in  which  nothing  is  asserted  but  what  is  proved. 
It  proposes  to  admit  into  the  coherent  fabric  of 
its  conclusions,  no  conclusion  that  is  incapable 
of  being  established  by  evidence ;  and  thus  it 
takes  for  granted  that  not  only  may  all  deriva- 
tive truths  be  proved,  but  also  that  proof  may 
be  given  of  the  truths  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, down  to  the  very  deepest.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  refusal  to  recognise  some  funda- 
mental unproved  truth,  is  that  its  fabric  of  con- 
clusions is  left  without  a  base.  Giving  proof  of 
any  special  proposition,  is  assimilating  it  to 
some  class  of  propositions  known  to  be  true. 
If  any  doubt  arises  respecting  the  general  pro- 
position cited  in  justification  of  this  special  pro- 
position, the  course  is  to  show  that  this  general 
proposition  is  deducible  from  a  proposition  of 
still  greater  generality ;  and  if  pressed  for  proof 
of  such  still  more  general  proposition,  the  only 
resource  is  to  repeat  the  process.  Is  this  pro- 
cess endless?  If  so,  nothing  can  be  proved — 
the  whole  series  of  propositions  depends  on 
some  unassignable  proposition.  Has  the  pro- 
cess an  end  ?  If  so,  there  must  eventually  be 
reached  a  widest  proposition — one  which  can- 
not be  justified  by  showing  that  it  is  included 
by  any  wider— one  which  cannot  be  proved. 
Or  to  put  the  argument  otherwise: — Everv  in- 
ference depends  on  premises  ;  every  premise,  if 
it  admits  of  proof,  depends  on  other  premises ; 
and  if  the  proof  of  the  proof  be  continually  de- 
manded, it  must  either  end  in  an  unproved  pre- 
mise, or  in  the  acknowledgment  that  there  can- 
not bo  reached  any  premise  on  which  the  entire 
series  of  proofs  depends. 

*  Hence  Philosophy,  if  it  does  not  avowedly 
stand  on  some  datum  underlying  reason,  must 
acknowledge  that  it  has  nothing  on  which  to 
stand — must  confess  itself  to  be  baseless.' 

But  the  question  immediately  arises, '  How 
are  unproved  and  unprovable  self-evident 
truths  to  be  sought  ? '  Manifestly  by  intro- 
spection alone — ^the  careful  analysis  of  con- 
sciousness by  each  one  for  himself.  In  order 
successfully  ito  combat  with  those  who  accept 
idealism,  we  must,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  accept  the  nature-given  bridge  between 
object  and  subject,  begin  from  a  purely  sub- 
jective basis.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
is  the  method  declared  necessary  by  Mr. 
Spencer  himself,  and  he  also  tells  us*  to  the 
same  effect  :-^ 

*  The  first  step  in  a  metaphysical  argument, 
rightly  carried  on,  must  be  an  examination  of 
propositions  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
what  character  is  common  to  those  which  we 
call  unquestionably  true,  and  is  implied  by  as- 
serting their  unquestionable  truth.  Further,  to 
carry  on  this  inquiry  legitimately,  we  must  re- 
strict our  analysis  rigorously  to  states  of  con- 
sciousness considered  in  their  relations  to  one 
another:  wholly  ignoring  anything  beyond  con- 
sciousness to  wnicSi  these  states  and  their  rela- 
tions may  be  supposed  to  refer.     For  if,  before 
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we  have  ascertained  by  companng  propositions 
what  is  the  trait  that  leads  us  to  class  some  of 
them  as  certainly  true,  we  avowedly  or  tacitly 
take  for  granted  the  existence  of  something  be- 
yond consciousness ;  then,  a  particular  proposi- 
tion is  assumed  to  be  certainly  true  before  wo 
hare  ascertained  what  is  the  distinctive  charac- 
ter of  the  propositions  which  we  call  certainly 
true,  and  the  analysis  is  vitiated.  If  we  cannot 
transcend  consciousness — if,  therefore,  what  we 
know  as  truth  must  be  some  mental  state,  or 
some  combination  of  mental  states :  it  must  be 
possible  for  us  to  say  in  what  way  we  distin- 
guish this  state  or  these  states.  The  definition 
of  truth  must  be  expressible  in  terms  of  con- 
sciousness ;  and,  indeed,  cannot  otherwise  be 
expressed  if  consciousness  cannot  be  trans- 
cended.' 

Now,  although  we  have  the  good  fortune 
to  agree,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  Mr.  Her- 
bert Spencer  as  to  the  limits  and  necessary 
conditions  of  inquiry,  yet  our  view  as  to  the 
ultimate  and  final  test  of  all  truth  whatever 
differs  profoundly  and  fundamentally  from 
his.  We  differ  from  him,  and  deem  his  con- 
ception of  this  test  to  be  inadequate  and 
false,  because  he  makes  that  test  a  purely 
negative  one.  He  asserts  that  '  inconceiva- 
bihty '  is  the  ultimate  and  supreme  test  of 
truth.    He  tells  us  :  ♦ 

^  A  discussion  in  consciousness  proves  to  be 
simply  a  trial  of  strength  between  different  con- 
nexions in  consciousness — a  systematized  strug- 
gle serving  to  determine  which  are  the  least 
coherent  states  of  consciousness.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  struggle  is,  that  the  least  coherent 
states  of  consciousness  separate,  while  the  most 
coherent  remain  together;  forming  a  proposi- 
tion of  which  the  predicate  persists  in  the  mind 
along  with  its  subject.  ...  If  there  are  any 
indissoluble  connexions,  he  is  compelled  to  ac- 
cept them.  If  certain  states  of  consciousness 
absolutely  cohere  in  certain  ways,  he  is  obliged 
to  think  them  in  those  ways.  .  .  .  Here,  then, 
the  inquirer  comes  down  to  an  ultimate  unifor- 
mity —a  universal  law  of  thinking.' 

We  have  said  we  consider  Mr.  Spencer's 
test  inadequate,  and  we  do  so  because  we  are 
convinced  that  his  analysis  of  consciousness 
is  incomplete  and  misleading.  He  fails  to 
distinguish  between  two  distinct  classes  of 
ultimate  psyobical  phenomena,  and  oonse- 
Quently  does  not  really  accept,  as  he  pro- 
fesses to  do,  the  absolute  dicta  of  oonsciotis- 
neas  for  the  basis  of  bis  philosophy.  He 
fails  to  distinguish  betv^een  merely  negative 
mental  impotencies  or  simple  mconceiya- 
bilities  and  positive  *  conviotions '  or  *  intui- 
tions.' He  rails  to  note  the  utterly  different 
classes  of  judgments  which  severally  aflSrm 
either  that  they  simply  cannot  conceive  a 
given  proposition  to  be  true,  or  that  they 
poHtivefy  do  see  that  the  opposite  of  a  given 
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proposition  cannot  be  true.  Negative  per- 
ceptions of  simple  inconceivability  are  reuex, 
but  positive  intuitions  (as  when  we  gaie  at 
a  picture  on  the  wall  before  us)  are  direct 

Mr.  Spencer  distinguishes  between  two 
classes  of  unbelievable  propositions,  namely : 
( {)  the  simply  unbelievable  or  incredible^  and 
(2)  the  inconceivable.  Ho  defines*  the  fw- 
mer  as  a  proposition  '  which  admits  of  hdng 
framed  in  thought,  but  is  so  much  at  variaaee 
with  experience '  ^  that  its  terms  cannot  be 
put  ih  the  alleged  relation  vnthout  effort ' ; 
and  he  gives  as  an  example — a  cannon-ball 
fired  from  England  to  America.  An  incon- 
ceivable proposition  is  defined  by  him  as 
'  one  of  which  the  terms  cannot,  by  aoy 
effort,  be  brought  before  consciousness  in 
that  relation  which  the  proposition  asserts 
between  them ; '  and  he  gives  as  examples  of 
inconceivability  '  that  one  side  of  a  triangle 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  other  two  sides ;  ^ 
and  a  little  before  f  the  idea  of  resistance, 
disconnected  from  the  idea  of  extension  in 
the  resisting  object. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  it  must  be  pre- 
sumed that  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  the 
term  *  framed  in  thought '  is  equivalent  to 
'  represented  in  the  ima^nation,'  and  the 
distinction  he  draws  is  as  true  as  obviona, 
between  propositions  which  can  be  imagined 
but  are  not  to  be  believed,  and  those  which 
cannot  be  imagined  at  all  He  does  not, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  distinguish  snfS- 
ciently  between  propositions,  as  a  little  in- 
trospection win  convince  any  unprejudiced 
experimenter.  There  are,  in  fact,  not  one, 
but  two  classes  of  unimaginable  propositions, 
and  it  is  the  second  of  these  (utterly  neglect- 
ed by  him)  which  alone  compels  the  mind  to 
absolute,  unconditional,  universal,  and  neces- 
sary assent  to  their  contradictories,  because 
their  contradictories  are  seen  to  be  abso- 
lutely, unconditionally,  universally,  and  ne- 
cessarily true. 

There  are  altogether  four  kinds  of  propo- 
sitions in  consciousness : — 

1.  Those  which  can  be  both  imagined  and 
believed. 

2.  Those  which  can  be  imagined  bat  eao* 
not  be  belieyed. 

8.  Those  which  cannot  be  imagined  but 
can  be  believed. 

4.  Those  which  cannot  be  imi^ined  and 
are  not  believed,  because  they  are  positively 
known  to  be  absolutely  impossible. 

We  need  not  occupy  time  with  a  conside- 
ration of  the  first  two  kinds,  but  the  latter 
two  require  careful  discrimination.  It  i» 
surely  somewhat  surprising  that  Mr.  Spencer 
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does  not  discuss  the  two  meanings  of  the 
"word '  inconceivable,'  pointed  out  long  ago  in 
the  controversy  between  Mill  and  WhewelL 
The  word  *  inconceivable '  is  sometimes 
taken  to  denote  simply  that  which  the 
mind  cannot  picture  in  a  distinct  mental 
ima^e.  At  other  times  it  is  made  use  of  to 
signify  that  which  is  *  anintelligible '  or  *  un- 
thinkable.' But  a  great  number  of  things 
which  cannot  be  pictured  to  the  imagination 
can  most  certainly  be  thought  and  under- 
stood, and  none  of  those  who  uphold  the 
validity  of  our  intuitions  of  objective  ne- 
cessary truth  pretend  tiiat  that  which  cannot 
be  imagined  is  necessarily  untrue.  Fortu- 
nately in  this  matter  of  the  declarations  of 
consciousness,  the  appeal  is  to  facts  and 
experiments — facts  that  can  be  observed,  ex- 
periments that  can  be  carried  on  by  every- 
one a  little  advanced  in  philosophy,  and 
therefore  possessing  that  which  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  such  advance,  namely,  a  habit 
of  careful  introspection.  We  venture  con- 
fidently to  affirm  that  we  have  as  certain 
evidence  for  this  distinction  of  kind  between 
our  own  thoughts  as  we  have  for  the  very 
being  of  those  thoughts  themselves.  The 
existence  of  this  distinction  as  a  fact  is  in- 
controvertible, and  the  actual  presence  in 
consciousness  of  this  declaration  should  be 
first  carefully  noted;  its  validity  may  be 
considered  afterwards. 

The  first  class  of  Mr.  Spencer's  inconceiv- 
able propositions  (our  simply  unimaginable 
ones)  arc,  or,  for  all  we  see,  may  be,  the 
mere  results  of  mental  impotence ;  they  are 
but  negatively  and  passively  inconceivable. 
The  second  class  of  inconceivable  proposi- 
tions (our  necessarily  false  ones)  are  those 
which  are  positively  and  actively  inconceiv- 
able, because  they  are  clearly  known  by  the 
mind  to  be  absolutely  and  universally  im- 
possible. At  present  we  have  not  to  con- 
sider whether  such  perceptions  are  objec- 
tively true  and  valid,  but  to  point  out  that, 
as  a  fact,  they  subjectively  exi^t. 

Let  us,  then,  first  note  certain  propositions 
which  the  mind  seems  impotent  to  imagine, 
bat  which  the  intellect  can  both  understand 
and  believe.  The  intellect  clearly  conceives 
a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  distance  between  two  bodies  it  recipro- 
cally affects;  yet  this  variation  cannot  be 
adequately  represented  by  any  image  to  the 
imagination.  We  can,  a^in,  conceive  an 
infinite  addition  of  fractions,  which  shall 
yet  never  attain  to  unity ;  but  such  a  con- 
ception is  utterly  beyond  the  power  of  the 
imagination.  Again,  we  can  not  only  con- 
ceive but  it  is  evidently  a  necessary  truth 
that(a>-ha  6+«)  +  («* — «+^')  =  («  +  ft) 


X  («  +  6),  let  a,  6,  and  x,  represent  whatever 
whole  numbers  they  may ;  but  this  can  by 
no  means  be  directly  represented  by  the 
imagination. 

But  conceptions  may  be  formed  as  to 
modes  of  existence  of  which  we  have  had 
no  experience  whatever,  and  necessary  de- 
ductions can  even  be  drawn  from  such  de- 
ductions. Thus  Professor  Helmholtz  has 
conceived  *  *  beings  living  and  moving  along 
the  surface  of  a  solid  body,  who  are  able  to 
perceive  nothing  but  what  exists  on  this  sur- 
face, and  insensible  to  all  beyond  it ; '  and 
he  adds,  '  if  such  beings  lived  on  the  surface 
of  a  sphere,  their  space  would  be  without  a 
limit,  but  it  would  not  be  infinitely  extended ; 
and  the  axioms  of  geometry  would  turn  out 
very  different  from  ours,  and  from  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  plane.  The  shortest 
lines  which  the  inhabitants  of  a  spherical 
surface  could  draw  would  be  arcs  of  greater 
circles ; '  also  there  would  be  many  shorter 
lines  between  the  same  two  points  if  there 
were  two  poles.  Moreover,  he  tells  us,  such 
beings  *  would  not  be  able  to  form  the  notion 
of  parallel  geodetical  lines,  because  every 
pair  of  their  geodetical  lines,  when  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  would  intersect  in  two 
points,'  &c.  This  passage  is  not  only  inte- 
resting as  demonstrating  our  power  of  tran- 
scending experience  by  conception,  but  even 
more  so  as  the  solemn  enunciation  of  a 
transparent  fallacy  by  a  man  of  eminence. 
Professor  Helmholtz  concludes  :-^*  We  may 
resume  the  results  of  these  investigations  by 
saying  that  the  axioms  on  which  our  geome- 
trical system  is  based  are  no  necessary 
truths.'  And  Professor  Clifford  f  cites  with 
approval  the  article  here  quoted,  and  adopts 
its  conclusions.  Nevertheless  the  fallacy  is 
surely  transparent.  Unless  geometrical 
axioms  were  necessary  truths,  it  would  bo 
impossible  for  these  professors  to  declare 
what  would  or  would  not  be  the  necessary 
results  attending  such  imaginary  conditions. 
And  '  other  systems '  could  not,  as  Pix)fessor 
Helmholtz  admits  J  they  may,  *  be  developed 
analytically  with  perfect  logical  consistency.' 
If  such  beings  as  are  supposed  called  tlie 
lines  referred  to  *  straight,'  they  would  mean 
by  that  word  what  we  should  call  ^  arcs  of 
great  circles.'  Whether  such  beings  could 
conceive  parallel  lines  or  not,  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show,  but  there  is  no  shadow  of 
foundation  for  asserting  that,  if  they  could 
conceive  them,  they  would  not  perceive  the 
impossibility  of  their  ever  meeting,  as  we 
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can  perceive  the  necessary  relations  of  their 
.supposed  space  conditions  which,  by  the 
hypothesis,  are  not  ours. 

Our  author,  as  we  have  seen,  deems  it  ab- 
solutely inconceivable  that  an  unextended 
object  can  offer  resistance  or  exercise  pres- 
sure. Nevertheless  Mr.  Spencer  himself  is 
able  to  conceive  *  body '  as  really  apart  from 
extension,  and  in  terms  of  force  only — since 
that  which  is  described  must  be  conceived ; 
and  he  tells  us*  it  is  '  manifjest  that  our  ex- 
perience of  forcCy  is  that  out  of  which  the 
idea  of  matter  is  built  Matter  as  opposing 
our  muscular  energies,  being  immediately 
present  to  consciousness  in  terms  of  force ; 
and  its  occupancy  of  Space  being  known  by 
an  abstract  of  experiences  originaDy  given 
in  terms  of  force ;  it  follows  that  forces, 
standing  in  certain  correlations,  form  the 
whole  content  of  our  idea  of  matter.'  But 
however  much  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it  is  un- 
deniably the  fact  that  very  many  persons 
who  conceive  a  pure  spirit  to  be  unextended 
and  not  to  occupy  space,  find  at  the  same 
time  no  difficulty  in  very  distinctly  convert- 
ing in  thought  that  which  to  Mr.  Spencer  is 
inconceivable.  Again,  the  doctrine  that  the 
soul  is  whole  and  entire  in  every  part  of  the 
body  is  a  conception  utterly  transcending 
imagination,  but  one  which  has  been  and  is 
accepted,  believed,  and  reasoned  about  by 
thousands  of  the  most  acute  and  cultivated 
intellects.  Some  not  only  avow  their  power 
of  conceiving  that  space  may  be  bounded, 
but  even  announce  that  we  may  be  shortly 
enabled  to  assert  its  actual  extentf 

But  that  perception  of  necessary  truth  is 
not  limited  by  experience  may  be  shown  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  compelled  to  con- 
cieve  that  of  which  we  have,  and  our  ances- 
tors, however  remote,  have  ever  had,  unifoim 
and  unvarying  experience.  We  have  ever 
seen  with  our  eyes  and  heard  with  our  ears, 
yet  we  can  conceive  of  vision  and  audition 
taking  place  in  quite  other  parts  of  the  body 
instead.  We  have  experience  but  of  the 
^ye  senses,  apart  from  the  muscular  sense, 
yet  we  can  not  only  believe  in  the  possibility 
of  other  senses  but  conceive  the  existence  of 
a  sense  directly  revealing  to  us  the  actinic 
properties  of  light,  or  the  chemical  compo- 
sition of  crystals,  by  special  modifications  of 
consciousness,  which  modifications  are  now, 
of  course,  unimaginable  to  us.  We  have 
never  experienced  colour  apart  from  exten- 
sion, nor  an  extended  object  not  coloured, 
and  yet  these  properties  can  be  conceived  as 
distinct  though  thej  cannot  be  so  imagined. 


*  '  First  Principles '  (2nd  edition),  p.  167. 
\  See  Professor  CliflTord's  article  in  *  Macmll- 
Itn's  Magazine '  of  Oct.  1872,  p.  511. 


But  an  effective  argnmentum  ad  koniinefn 
may  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Mill,  who  teUs  nBhe 
can  conceive  of  2  and  2  making  5,  for  meet 
assuredly  such  a  power  transcends  the  expe- 
rience of  all  his  ancestors,  and  wiU  transcend 
that  of  his  successors  to  their  latest  poster- 
ity. Indeed,  as  Mr.  Martineau  obsOTCs,* 
*  Experience  proceeds  and  intellect  i& trained, 
not  by  association  but  by  DissociatioTi^  not 
by  reduction  of  pluralities  of  impression  to 
one,  but  by  the  opening  out  of  one  into 
many ;  and  a  true  psychological  history  must 
expound  itself  in  analytic  rather  than  syn- 
thetic terms.'  But  what  is  experience  ?  A 
stone  cannot  *  experience,^  nor  can  experience 
be  taken  as  ultimate.  The  very  acquisition 
of  experience  implies  innate  laws  or  princi- 
ples. Instead  of  experience  being  able  to 
account  for  innate  principles,  innate  princi- 
ples are  needed  to  explain  the  acquisition  of 
experience. 

Let  us  now  consider  those  propositions 
which  are  deemed  by  the  mind  to  be  neces- 
sary and  universal,  not  from  a  passive  impo- 
tence to  dissociate  two  mental  images  f  (sach 
as  those  of  colour  and  extension),  but  from 
an  active  power  of  positive  perception  of 
which  the  intellect  is  self-conscious.  It  re- 
quires but  a  little  candid  introspection  to  see 
how  different  is  the  mental  declaration  with 
regard  to  those  unimaginable  conceivabilities 
we  have  noticed,  and  such  propositions  as 
that  *  things  that  are  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other ;  *  *  a  thing  cannot 
both  be  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  in  the 
same  sense.'  The  subjective  difference  is 
surely  plain  enough.  Every  sane  man  must 
admit  that  he  clearly  sees — sees  borne  in  on 
him  I  as  necessary  truths — that  two  straight 
lines  can  never  enclose  a  space ;  that  twice 
five  must  always  be  ten ;  and  that  ingratitude 
can  under  no  circumstances  be  a  virtue.  If 
a  man  denies  that  he  perceives  these  judg- 
ments as  necessarily  true  in  any  conceivablb 
case  as  it  arises,  then  he  either  does  not  un- 
derstand the  real  meaning  of  such  judg- 
ments— in  Mr.  Spencer's  J  words,  *  thi^y  have 
not  clearly  represented  to  themselves  the 
propositions  they  assert  '^-or  his  mental  con- 
dition is  pathological. 

The  judgment  that  the  three  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle should  be  together  equal  to  two  right  an- 
gles, we  perceive  to  be  a  mental  fact  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  our  inability  to  imagine 
unextended  colour  or  a  boundary  to  space. 

*  '  Essays/  p.  271. 

t  There  is  not  space  in  this  article  to  consider 
the  statements  of.  those  who  deny  that  thej  have 
sach  intuitions.  There  will  not  be  the  slightest 
difficulty,  however,  in  showing,  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  they  contradict  themselves. 

{  •  Essays/  p.  893.  ^ 
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Such  a  judgment  we  see,  if  we  can  see  any- 
tiiing,  to  be  one  the  falsehood  of  which  is 
not  negatively  unthinkable,  but  absolutely 
and  positively  impossible  even  to  Omnipo- 
tence itself,  and  this  because  we  see  the  aflir- 
xnative  to  be  absolutely  and  necessarily  true. 
Moreover  of  all  our  subjective  certainties 
none  are  to  each  one  so  certain  as  that  which 
affirms  those  judgments  which  (rightly  or 
wrongly)  we  deem  absolutely  and  universally 
necessary.  If  then  subjective  certainty  is 
CMur  ultimate  test,  such  judgments  override 
all  others;  and  to  deny  them  invalidates 
every  possible  judgment,  and  logically 
plunges  the  doubter,  if  he  is  consistent,  into 
absolute,  unqualified  scepticism.  The  actual 
presence  of  these  supreme  and  active  per- 
ceptions as  to  necessity  and  impossibility 
(the  existence  of  which  as  distinguished 
from  negative  inconceivabilities  is  ignored 
hy  Mr.  Spencer)  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the 
most  certain  and  indubitable  facts  of  con- 
sciousness. 

If  there  was  but  the  one  kind  of  incon- 
ceivable propositions — namely  those  nega- 
tively inconceivable,  we  should  be  driven,  as 
Mr.  Spencer  says,  to  accept  them  as  limits 
for  us  whether  objectively  or  universally 
valid  or  not.  But  the  recognition  of  the 
quite  other  kind  of  active,  positive  percep- 
tions of  inconceivability  (of  perceived  uni- 
versal impossibility),  together  with  the  re- 
cognition that  these  looked  at  from  ike  point 
of  view  of  pure  Huhjeciiviiy  assert  them- 
selves as  supreme,  either  give  us  full  warrant 
tp  assert  universally  necessary  truth  or  logi- 
cally force  us  if  we  decline  to  accept  such 
truth,  into  the  chaos  of  universal  doubt. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  justly  observed  that  the 
passive  inconceivabilities  are  necessities  of 
thought  to  us,  and  that  by  refusing  to  accept 
them  we  pass  into  a  state  of  mental  confu- 
sion, and  even  more  or  less  physical  impo- 
tence must  result  from  a  refusal  to  act  as  if 
they  were  valid.  This  confusion  and  this 
impotence  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  practi- 
cal acceptance  of  their  objective  validity.  In 
the  same  way  the  convictions  forced  upon  us 
by  our  supreme  intuitions  as  to  impossibility 
and  necessity  are  practically  active  necessities 
of  thought  Every  man  is  spontaneously 
convinced  of  their  necessary  truth,  and  acts 
on  such  conviction  in  every  case  as  it  arises 
seriatim  to  his  mind,  by  a  spontaneous  judg- 
ment accordingly.  If  in  reflecting  on  such 
spontaneous  active  judgments  we  begin  to 
doubt  as  to  their  objective  validity,  we  begin 
ipso  facto  to  undergo  a  process  of  mental 
disintegration  and  intellectual  paralysis,  only 
to  be  remedied  by  the  acceptance  of  the  ob- 
jective validity  of  such  truths.  The  objec- 
tive validity  of  these  perceptions  is  given  in 


the  veiy  substance  of  each  such  perception 
itself.  To  doubt  of  the  objective  truth  of 
each  is  to  doubt  that  of  which  we  are  direct- 
ly and  supremely  certain.  K  two  straight 
lines  can  inclose  a  space,  if  a  whole  may  be 
less  than  ita  part,  then  we  have  no  certainty 
but  that  the  same  thing  cannot  both  *  be '  and 
*  not  be '  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
sense,  and  we  are  landed  in  utter  and  com- 

Elete  scepticism.  But  Mr.  Spencer  himself 
as  implicitly  admitted  this  very  distinction 
which  he  explicitly  ignores,  and  not  only  re- 
cognises an  active  power  of  positively  per- 
ceiving necessary  truths,  but  also  the  distinc- 
tion iMBtween  actual  and  possible  being.  He 
says* — speaking  of  the  inquiry  after  funda- 
mental truth — '  llence  he  has  no  appeal  from 
this  ultimate  dictum  ;  and  seeing  this,  he  sees 
that  THE  ONtT  poss^iBLB  further  achievement 
is  the  reconciliation  of  the  dicta  of  conscious- 
ness with  one  another.'  Anyone,  however, 
who  should  deny  that  we  have,  as  a  fact, 
an  intuition  of  *  objective,  univereal,  and  ab- 
solute necessity '  may  be  confuted  by  bring- 
ing forward  the  simple  fact  that  some  men 
assert  that  they  have  that  idea,  and  that  the 
very  opponents  of  such  assertere  must  them- 
selves have  it  also,  since  they  conld  not  argue 
against  and  controvert  that  of  which  they 
have  no  knowledge.  Mr.  J.  Martineau,  in 
criticising  Mr.  Mill,  observes :  f 

*  When  he'  [Mr.  Mill]  *says  outright  that  d 
priori  beliefs  really  inherent  in  the  mind  are 
totally  unworthy  of  trust,  however  impeiiously 
they  may  compel  submission ;  and  when  he  casts 
about  for  some  appeal  against  them — either  from 
thought  to  "fact"  or  from  faculty  to  faculty — he 
seems  to  lose  all  his  logical  bearings,  and  for- 
get the  base  he  had  measured.  What  security 
can  there  be  for  any  truth— of  *^fact^^  or  of 
thought — d  posteriori  or  d  priori — if  the  posi- 
tive and  primary  affirmations  of  our  mental  na- 
ture may  be  suspected  of  making  fools  of  us? 
The  assumption  of  unveracity  once  made,  can- 
not arbitrarily  stop  with  the  province  which  Mr. 
Mill  wishes  to  discredit.  He  himself  also  must-, 
somewhere  or  other,  come  to  an  end  of  his 
"evidence"  and  "proof,"  and  be  landed  on 
principles  not  derivative  but  primary :  and  then 
he  must  either  accept  their  coercion  "  because 
there  is  no  vse  in  appealing  from  it,"  or  uncon- 
ditionally rely  on  them  as  the  report  of  truthful 
faculties;  and  in  either  case  is  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  his  d priori  neighbour.  Be  the  "  proof" 
what  it  may  which  authenticates  the  belief,  it  is 
the  faculty  which,  in  the  last  resort,  authenti- 
cates the  proof.' 

In  the  controversy,  therefore,  between  Mr. 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Mill  it  appears  to  us  to  be 
clear  that  both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong. 
Mr.  Mill  we  deem  right  in  affirming  that 
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there  are  inconceivabilities  which  may  yet 
be  believed,  but  wrong  in  denying  that  our 
subjective  judgments  as  to  impossibility  and 
necessity  are  both  objectively  valid  and 
supreme  criteria  of  truth.  Mr.  Spencer 
seems  to  us  right  in  affirming  that  the  ulti- 
mate declarations  of  our  intellect  are  such 
supreme  criteria  of  truth,  but  wrong  in  de- 
clining to  attribute  to  such  declarations  abso- 
lute necessity  and  universal  objective  validity. 
But  we  are  convinced  that  both  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Spencer  err  in  failing  to  distinguish  be- 
tween (1)  that  negative  inconceivability  which 
comes  from  impotence  or  lack  of  experience ; 
and  (2)  that  positive,  active,  perception  of 
impossibility  winch  comes  from  intellectual 
power  and  light  It  is  this  active  perception 
which  reveals  to  us  truths,  neither  the  result 
of  mere  experience  nor  of  logical  ratiocina- 
tion ;  since  they  are  no  sooner  thought  of 
than  we  assent  to  them,  and  the  validity  of 
all  generalisation  and  deduction  rests  upon 
them  as  upon  original  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples. 

The  following  propositions  seem  then  to 
be  incontrovertible: — 

1.  Knowledge  must  rest  on  truths  which 
are  incapable  of  being  proved,  but  are  evi- 
dent by  their  own  intrinsic  light,  otherwise 
we  have  either  absolute  scepticism  or  a  re- 
gr casus  ad  infiniium, 

2.  Tliese  fundamental  truths  must  be  sub- 
jectively evident 

3.  Such  fundamental  subjective  truths  de- 
clare their  objective,  absolute,  and  universal 
truth. 

4.  The  intellect  is  thus  carried  by  its  own 
force  from  subjectivity  to  objectivity. 

From  this  it  follows  that  we  have  a  supreme 
degree  of  certainty  as  regards  a  variety  of 
.  objective  truths  which  the  intellect  has  the 
power  of  apprehending  by  the  aid  of  sensible 
phenomena.  Our  rational  nature  is  thus  seen 
to  be  capable  of  knowing  truly  what  is  with- 
in its  range,  and  is  justified  in  its  conviction 
as  to  metaphysical  certainty.  The  same  de- 
gree of  inevitable  certainty,  guarded  by  the 
same  penalty  of  absolute  scepticism,  attends 
other  dicta.  That  *  whatever  thinks  exists ' 
is  known  to  us  as  a  necessary  d  priori  truth 
by  its  own  evidence,  but  that  I  myself  exist 
is  known  to  me,  not  by  evidence  of  any 
kind,  but  by  consciousness,  to  be  a  particular 
contingent  fact  of  supreme  certainty. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  hardly  clear  in  his  enunci- 
ations as  to  our  knowledge  of  our  own  con- 
tinued personal  existence.  In  his  chapter  on 
*  The  Substance  of  Mind,'*  he  remarks ; — 

*If  by  the  phrase  **  substance  of  mind  ^  is  to 
be  understood  Mind  as  qualitatively  differen- 


I  tiated  in  each  portion  that  is  separable  by  intro- 
spection but  seems  homogeneous  and  unde- 
composable ;  then  we  do  know  something  about 
the  substance  of  kind,  and  may  eventually 
know  more.  Assuming*  an  underlying  some- 
thing, it  is  possible  in  some  cases  to  see,  and  in 
the  rest  to  conceive,  how  these  multitudinous 
modifications  of  it  arise.  But  if  the  phrase  is 
taken  to  mean  the  underlying  something  of 
which  these  distinguishable  portions  are  formed, 
or  of  which  they  are  modifications;  then  we 
know  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can  know 
anything  about  it' 

Now  if  by  this  Mr.  Spencer  means  we 
cannot  know  our  own  soul  otherwise  than  in 
and  by^  its  acts,  he  only  asserts  what  has 
been  ever  taught  by  the  schools  to  which  he 
is  the  most  opposed.  No  rational  metaphysi- 
cian ever  taught  that  the  soul  could  be 
known  by  us  in  its  essence  or  otherwise 
than  by  its  acts.  But  if  by  the  passage 
quoted  he  would  deny  that  we  hare  direct 
consciousness  of  an  enduring  and  persistent 
self  known  to  us  by  its  acts,  as  the  author  of 
our  volitions  and  the  subject  of  our  f  eelingst 
and  cognitions,  then  we  might  equally  deny ' 
that  Mr.  Spencer  has,  or  ever  can  have,  any 
knowledge  of  any  friend  as,  «.  ^.,  of  Profes- 
sor Tyn<ialL  If  by  Professor  Tyndall  is  to 
be  understood  a  plexus  of  sensible  accidetit« 
— an  entity  '  qualitatively  differentiated  in 
each  portion  that  is  separable  by  thouglit ' 
— then  Mr.  Spencer  may  *  know  something ' 
about  Professor  Tyndall,  *  and  may  eventu- 
ally know  more.'  But  if  the  name  is  taken 
to  mean  the  underlying  something  which  is 
now  speaking,  now  silent,  now  on  the  Alps, 
now  at  the  Koyal  Institution,  at  one  time  a 
boy,  at  another  a  man,  which  has  a  cer- 
tain expression  of  face,  a  certain  habit  of 
dress,  a  certain  mode  of  carriage,  a  ob- 
tain cast  of  thought — ^then  Mr.  Spencer 
knows  '  nothing  about  it,  and  never  can 
know  anything  about  it,'  since  he  can  never 
know  his  friend  but  by  and  through  some 
act,  were  it  only  by  action  on  the  retina  of 
Mr.  Spencer  or  by  some  active  impressions 
on  his  auditory  nerves.  But  we  have  said 
Mr.  Spencer  is  hardly  clear  in  this  matter, 
^nd,  we  may  add,  he  is  hardly  consistent. 
He  is  not  so,  because  if  there  is  one  promin- 
ent feature  of  his  teaching,  it  is  the  supreme 
certainty  borne  in  on  us  of  the  existence  of 
what  he  calls  the  absolute  and  nnmodified 
*  Unknowable.'  Yet  all  that  Mr.  Spencer 
brings  against  our  consciousness  of  the  Ero 
may  be  brought  against  his  Unknowable.  If 
everything  that  we  know  is  a  form  of  the 
Unknowable,  then  the  Unknowable  is  modi- 
fied, and  the  absolute  or  unmodified  Un- 
knowable is  an  absurdity.     Similarly  that  we 
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cannot  know  the  Ego  except  as  *  qualitative- 
ly differentiated '  is  most  tame,  but  it  is  trae 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  it  never  ex- 
ists except  in  some  slate.  A  qualitatively 
undifferentiated  Ecro  is  a  pure  absurdity 
and  an  impossibility.  No  great  wonder, 
then,  that  our  intellects  do  not  apprehend 
it  But  an  attempt  to  deny  our  knowledge 
of  the  substantial  Ego  without  at  the  same 
time  implicitly  asserting  that  knowledge,  is 
really  an  effort  to  escape  self -consciousness, 
which  can  be  but  very  inadequately  repre- 
sented by  the  conception  of  a  man  trying  to 
jump  away  from  his  own  shadow. 

Before  passing  from  our  first  point  (the 
relation  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  to  our 
perception  of  truth)  there  is  another  matter 
which  should  not  be  passed  over,  namely, 
the  *  law  of  contradiction.'  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  law  would  have  been  fully 
admitted  by  Mr.  Spencer,  as  it  has  been  by 
almost  every  other  philosopher.  It  is  strange 
that  anyone  should  think  that  the  law  of 
contradiction  is  derivative,  or  that  it  reposes 
on  anything  stronger  and  more  fundamental 
than  itself.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Spencer 
appears  to  do.  That  the  same  thing  cannot 
both  <  be '  and  *•  not  be  '  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  sense  (t .  e.  the  law  of  con- 
tradiction), we  maintain  to  be  an  d  priori 
necessity  of  thought — ^not  negative,  the 
mere  result  of  a  mental  impotence,  but  gi- 
ven positively,  and  known  to  us  by  its  own 
evidence.  If  anything  may  both  be  and  not 
be  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  world  beyond 
conscious  self-existence  is  at  once  a  chaos, 
and  all  argument  unmeaning.  Yet  though 
Mr.  Spencer  denies  *  the  vahdity,  as  an  ulti- 
mate truth,  of  the  principle  of  contradiction, 
he  unconsciously  affirms  it  He  affirms  it, 
moreover,  in  that  which  he  represents  to  be 
absolutely  fundamental  and  ultimate,  namely, 
our  inability  to  dissever  certain  conceptions. 
For,  supposing  we  know  that  we  have  tried 
to  dissever  such  conceptions  and  failed,  how 
can  we  be  certain  that  we  have  not  at  the 
same  time  not  tried  and  yet  succeeded— ex- 
cept upon  that  very  principle  of  contradic- 
tion itself  ? 

Leaving  now  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  this  philosophy  to  our  perception  of  truth, 
we  may  pass  to  our  second  main  point — 
namely,  its  relation  to  morality.  In  the  first 
place,  the  process  of  Evolution,  as  understood 
oy  Mr.  Spencer,  compels  him  to  be  at  one 
with  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  denial  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  fundamental  and  essential  dis- 
tinction between  Duty  and  Pleasure.  Vir- 
tuous lives  are  represented  as  mere  results  of 

*  *  PBychology;  vol.  ii.  pp.  424-425,  from  *'  But 
even"  to  "  invalidity." 


the  continuation  of  that  same  process  which 
has  produced  the  association  of  wolves  in 
packs  or  hornets  in  a  nest.  Brutal  passions 
— the  desire  to  pursue  and  prey  upon  a  vic- 
tim or  to  escape  such  pursuit,  or  the  gross 
appetite  of  sex,  are  given  to  us  as  the  ulti- 
mate components  at  once  of  our  loftiest  as- 
pirations and  of  our  tenderest  feelings — of 
the  most  refined  human  affection  and  of  our 
sense  of  awe  at  the  Divine  Majesty  itself. 
We  yield  with  much  reluctance  to  the  neces- 
sity of  affirming  that  Mr.  Spencer  gives  no 
evidence  of  ever  having  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  morali- 
ty,' according  to  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 
Nevertheless  this  defect,  on  his  part,  ought 
not  to  surprise  our  readers,  since  *  Virtue ' 
and  *  Goodness  '  are  words  which  can  have 
no  rational  or  logical  place  in  the  vocabulary 
of  anyone  who  accepts  I^Ir.  Spencer's  views. 
This  is  the  case,  since  he  explicitly  and  ut- 
terly denies  every  element  of  freedom  to 
the  human  wiU — a  fatal  but  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  denial  of  the  persistent  and 
substantial  Ego.     He  says:* 

*  Considered  as  an  internal  perception,  the  illu- 
sion *  [of  human  freedom]  *  consists  in  suppos- 
ing that  at  each  moment  the  ego  is  something 
more  than  the  aggregate  of  feelings  and  ideas 
actual  and  nascent,  which  then  exists.'  .... 
*  This  composite  psychical  state  which  excites 
the  action  is  at  the  same  time  the  ego  which  is  said 
towill  the  action.  Naturally  enough,  then,  the 
subject  of  such  psychical  changes  says  that  he 
wills  the  action ;  since,  psychically  considered, 
he  is  at  that  moment  nothing  more  than  the  com- 
posite state  of  consciousness  by  which  the  action 
is  excited.  But  to  say  that  liie  performance  of 
the  action  is,  therefore,  the  result  of  his  free  will, 
is  to  say  that  he  determines  the  cohesions  of  the 
psychical  states  which  arouse  the  action :  and  an 
these  psychical  states  constitute  himself  at  that 
moment,  this  is  to  say  that  these  psychical 
states  determine  their  own  cohesions,  which  is 
absurd.  Their  cohesions  have  been  determin- 
ed by  experiences — the  greater  part  of  them, 
constituting  what  we  call  his  natural  charac- 
ter, by  the  experiences  of  antecedent  organ- 
isms ;  and  the  rest  by  his  own  experience. 
The  chimges  which  at  each  moment  take  place 
in  his  consciousness,  and  among  others  those 
which  he  is  said  to  will,  are  produced  by  this 
infinitude  of  previous  experiences  registered 
in  his  nervous  structure,  co-operating  with  the 
immediate  impressions  on  his  senses:  the 
effects  of  these  combined  factors  being  in  every 
ease  qualified  by  the  physical  state,  general  or 
local,  of  his  organism.' 

Our  doctrine  is  that  the  will  indeed  neces- 
sarily follows  the  stronger  motive,  but  that  the 
soul  has,  on  certain  occasions,  the  power  of 
intensifying  one  motive  at  will,  and  so 
making  that  motive,  for  the  time,  the  stron- 
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ger.  As  Dr.  Carpenter  has  justly  observed, 
much'  of  the   mind's  work  is  done  by  its 

*  automatic  faculties/  but  *  their  direction  is 
given  by  the  Will,  in  virtue  of  its  power  of 
intensifying  any  idea  or  feeling  that  is  act- 
ually present  to  consciousness  by  fixing  the 
attention  upon  it.'  Asserting,  as  we  do,  the 
substantial  and  persistent  Ego,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  that  Ego  occa- 
sionally does  <  determine  the  cohesions  of 
the  psychical  states  which  arouse  '  an  action, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  in  denying  '  that 
these  psychical  states  determine  their  own 
cohesiona'  Mr.  Spencer's  error  lies  in  not 
distinguishing  between  perceptions  and  emo- 
tional states  which  cannot  but  produce  an 
oflfect  in  direct  proportion  to  their  strength, 
and  that  faculty  of  will  which  our  conscious- 
ness tells  us  is .  not,  when  in  act,  a  mere 
impotence  arising  from  incomplete  adjust- 
ment :  but  a  conscious  exertion  of  power 
adding  to  the  strength  of  such  emotional 
states  or  such  perceptions  as  may  be  selected 
for  intensification.  But  the  want  in  Mr. 
Spencer's  mind  of  any  perception  of  true 
morality  is  so  complete  that  he  looks  upon 
the  absence  of  moral  freedom  as  a  positive 
gain.     He  says  : — 

*  I  will  only  further  say  that  freedom  of  the 
will,  did  it  exist,  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
beneficent  necessity  displayed  in  the  evolution 
of  the  correspondence  between  the  organism 
and  the  environment'  ....  'were  the  inner 
relations  partly  determined  by  some  other 
agency,  the  harmony  at  any  moment  existing 
would  be  disturbed,  and  the  advance  to  a  high- 
er harmony  impeded.  There  would  be  a  re- 
tardation of  that  grand  progress  which  is  bear- 
ing Humanity  onwards  to  a  higher  intelligence 
and  a  nobler  character.'* 

In  blaming  Mr.  Spencer  for  this  passage, 
we  would  protest  against  being  charged 
with  the  absurdity  of  denying  merit  and 
beauty  to  spontaneous  acts  of  voluntary  ad- 
hesion to  good.  Such  acts  may  be  highly 
meritorious,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently 
free.  All  that  we  mean  is  that  for  an  act  to 
be  *  moral,'  the  doer  of  it  must  directly  or 
indirectly  be  moved  by  the  idea  of  *  right ' 
present  to  his  mind  then  or  antecedently, 
so  as  to  have  become  mentally  habitual. 
Such    habitual  actions  may  be   eminently 

*  free,'  since  freedom  consists  in  the  unhin- 
dered power  of  following  the  dictates  of  in- 
telligence concerning  what  is  best  and  most 
desirable.  In  proportion  as  less  worthy 
motives  have  more  power  over  us,  just  so  far 
are  we  less  free. 

It  would  be  a  superfluous  task  here  to  ex- 
patiate upon  the  defective  morality  of  a 
philosophy  which  denies  to  man's  will  any 

*  *  Psychology/  vol.  ii.  p.  503. 


more  power  of  choice  than  a  fragment  of 
paper  thrown  into  a  furnace  has  a  choice 
concerning  its  ignition.  But  Mr.  Spencer's 
moral  system  is  even  yet  more  profoundly 
defective,  as  it  denies  any  objective  distinc- 
tion between  right  and  wrong  in  any  being, 
whether  men  are  or  are  not  responsible  for 
their  actions.  According  to  our  author,  the 
laws  of  Nature  are  ultimately  reducible  to 
one  force  not  necessarily  moral,  and  there- 
fore all  laws  and  all  actions  must  bo,  in  ulti- 
mate analysis,  equally  moral  or  equally  im- 
moral Every  action  whatever  is,  according 
to  him,  a  mode  of  the  Unknowable,  and  the 
stab  of  the  assassin  and  the  traffic  of  the 
courtesan  are  as  much  the  necessary  results 
and  outcome  of  that  ultimate  principle  sa 
are  the  charity  of  a  Howard  and  the  self- 
devotion  of  '  Marseilles'  good  Bishop/ 

The  prevalence  of  such  a  philosophy  then 
is  no  mere  question  of  speculative  interest, 
but  is  one  of  the  highest  practical  impor- 
tance. No  mistake  can  be  greater  than^al 
of  supposing  that  philosophy  is  but  a  men- 
tal luxury  for  the  few.  The  many  become 
rapidly  subjected  to  its  influence.  As  ex- 
plicitly declared  and  consciously  pursued, 
metaphysics  may  indeed  be  a  luxury ;  but 
an  implicit,  unconscious  philosophy  posses- 
ses the  mind  and  influences  the  conduct  of 
every  peasant.  No  efforts,  then,  can  weD  be 
more  practical  than  those  directed  against 
metaphysical  error,  for  philosophical  doc- 
trines filter  down  from  the  cultured  few  to 
the  lower  social  strata.  Such  doctrines,  for 
good  or  ill,  come  to  be,  as  it  were,  the  very . 
marrow  of  the  bones  first  of  a  special  scfaod 
— ^then  of  a  general  society — ^ultimately  of  a 
nation. 

At  a  period  when  calamitous  social  and 
political  changes  are  ui^ed  upon  us  with  ftc 
reckless  but  pertinacious  zeal  of  democratic 
passion,  earnestness  of  defence  is  a  necessity 
of  political  existence.  But  what  earnestness  is 
to  be  expected  from  men  imbued  with  the 
conviction,  not  only  that  their  wills  are  utteriy 
powerless,  but  with  the  debilitating  persaa- 
sion  that  actions  the  most  opposed  and  aH 
political  results  are  in  the  last  analysis  of 
equal  worth  as  but  divergent  actions  of  one 
common  force,  and  equally  manifestations  (A 
the  Unknown  and  Unknowable  ?  Utihty  i» 
not  of  course  our  direct  object  of  pupsait 
when  we  invi^stigate  metaphysical  troth,  bat 
it  may  reasonably  intensify  our  efforts.  H 
any  system  in  addition  to  being  philosc^hi- 
cally  false,  has  social  consequences  which  arc 
manifestly  evil  in  the  highest  degree,  then 
surely  these  consequences  peremptorily  call 
upon  us  not  to  regard  such  a  system  with 
idle  indifterence,  but  to  examine  it  with  » 
keen  and  searching  scrutiny. 
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Before  summarising  the  results  of  our  con- 
sideratious  concerning  the  two  points  to  which 
we  have  specially  directed  attention,  it  will,we 
think,  be  desirable  to  refer  to  one  or  two  ad- 
ditional matters.  First,  then,  it  is  nothing 
less  than  wonderful  to  note  how  completely 
Mr.  Spencer  ignores  all  the  highest  faculties  of 
the  soul.  We  have  the  most  ingenious  and 
interesting  constructions  of  sensible  percep- 
tions of  increasing  degrees  of  complexity 
wrought  out  with  an  abundance  of  illustra- 
tion and  a  facility  of  research  truly  admira- 
ble. But  what  is  the  outcome  ?  We  feel  in- 
deed "we  have  an  insight  into  the  power  of 
mere  sensation  and  the  consequent  faculties  of 
brutes,  such  as  we  never  had  before,  as  also 
into  the  materials  of  our  own  thoughts ; 
bnt  we  have  no  increased  knowledge  of  our 
own  intelligence  itself.  Our  cat's  mind  is  in- 
deed made  clear  to  us,  but  not  our  own. 
Those  supreme  conceptions  and  perceptions 
of  our  minds — ^Truth  and  Goodness — reflex- 
ly  contemplated  as  Truth  and  Goodness,  are 
simply  passed  over.  Even  the  same  thing 
must  be  said  of  *  relation.'  The  relativity 
of  our  knowledge  is  indeed  a  constant  theme, 
and  the  *  relativity  of  feelings  '  and  of  *  re- 
lations '  occupies,  as  before  said,  two  chap- 
ters.* Yet  of  our  perceptions  of  relations  as 
relations,  we  have  not  one  word. 

It  is  easy  work  to  account  for  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  intellect  of  a  Leibnitz  from  the 
psychical  faculties  of  an  oyster,  if  the  gulf, 
which  separates  direct  sensible  perceptions 
of  particular  phenomena  from  reflex  intel- 
lectual apprehensions  of  general  conceptions, 
be  quietly  ignored.  This  evolutionary  pro- 
cess is  treated  of  in  the  third  part,  f  and  in 
its  first  three  chapters  we  find  the  same 
assumption  that  pervades  Mr.  Spencer's 
*  Principles  of  Biology.'  The  assumption  is 
that  whenever  the  structures  of  animals  and 
the  actions  such  structures  perform  corre- 
spond with  the  environments  («.  e.  with  the 
surrounding  conditions),  such  structures 
must  be  due  to  such  environments.  But 
there  is  not  even  an  attempt  to  show  how 
the  environment  produces  such  structures, 
nor  any  proof  that  it  does  so  produce  them. 

Mr.  Spencer,  however,  not  only  evolves 
the  intellect  from  sensation,  but  he  evolves 
the  various  special  senses  from  a  common 
root,  i.c,  from  slight  nervous  shocks.  He 
says :  J  *  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  susceptibilities  to  odours,  colours,  and 
sounds,  arise  by  degrees  out  of  that  irrita- 
bility  which    animal   tissue,   in  its  lowest 


*  '  Psychology/  chapters  iii.  and  iv.  in  second 
part  of  vol.  i. 
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forms,  possesses.'  Now,  there  is  a  certain 
ambiguity  in  the  phrase  *  out  of,'  as  here  em- 
ployed. Many  who  "would  be  willing  enough 
to  accept  it  with  the  signification  '  from 
amongst  '  would  utterly  deny  it  in  the 
sense  of  *  originating  from.'  For  how  can  a 
smell,  a  colour,  or  a  sound,  be  a  modification 
of  touch,  however  they  may  be  conditioned 
by  some  form  of  touching — whether  etherial 
undulations  or  what  not  ?  As  Aristotle 
pointed  out  *  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
special  aptitudes  of  the  several  special  senses 
must  be  innate  before  the  least  particle  of 
such  special  senses  become  actual.  And 
what  must  be  asserted  of  sense  may  be  de- 
clared as  unhesitatingly  of  intellect.  The 
special  faculty  of  apprehending  truth  and 
goodness  must  be  innate  before  the  expres- 
sions *  true '  and  '  good  '  can  in  any  way  be 
made  use  of. 

The  absence  of  an  adequately  refined  ana- 
lysis is  amusingly  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  f  *  The  ability  to  discriminate 
between  organic  and  inorganic  matter  ap- 
pears to  be  possessed  in  some  degree  even 
by  the  simplest  animals.'  In  a  certain  sense 
this  is  most  true ;  but  such  a  form  of  ex- 
pression would  lend  itself  to  a  cohfusion 
between  the  sorting  faculty  of  the  apertures 
of  a  sieve  and  the  sorting  faculty  of  the  man 
who  employs  it  for  sorting. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  examine, 
seriatim,  the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Spencer 
as  exemplifications  of  intellectual  evolution 
(to  do  so  would  require  a  volume  at  the 
least),  but  the  effect  upon  our  minds  of  read- 
ing these  chapters  has  been  to  bring  home 
to  us  with  a  force  we  never  felt  before  how 
man  is  the  one  only  intellectual  animal 
*  looking  before  and  after.'  Moreover, 
though  Mr.  Spencer  is  a  master  in  biology, 
all  his  facts  are  not  always  accurate.  For 
example  he  has,  we  think,  made  a  slight  over- 
sight in  the  following  passage.  Speaking 
of  the  order  containing  Man  and  Apes,  he 
says  :  *  The  prehensile  and  manipulatory 
powers  of  the  lower  kinds  are  as  inferior  as 
are  their  mental  powers.  On  ascending  to 
the  very  intelligent  anthropoid  apes,  we  find 
the  hands  so  modified  as  to  admit  of  more 
complete  opposition  of  the  thumb  and  fin- 
gers.' Now,  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  Am- 
erican apes  the  thumb  is  very  imperfectly 
opposable,  bending  round  about  in  the  same 
place  with  the  four  fingers.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  the  common  ring-tailed  American  apes 
or  Sapajous  (Cehus)  which  are  habitually 
selected  by  itinerant  Italians  as  the  best 
adapted,  by  their  psychical  powers,  for  the 

*  *  De  Anlma/  book  ii.  t 
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acquisition   of  numerous  and   complicated 
tricks. 

Were  it  not  the  case,  as  we  have  before  ♦ 
pointed  out,  that  we  can,  by  means  of  lan- 
guage, draw  a  sharp  line  between  rational 
and  irrational  animals,  it  would  none  the  less 
be  exceedingly  unreasonable  to  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  an  absolute  distinction,  though 
unable  to  clearly  point  it  out  The  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms  have  different  na- 
tures, iJthough  we  are  unable  satisfactorily 
to  discriminate  between  the  lowest  forms 
of  both. 

When  Mr.  Spencer,  in  the  *  Special  Ana- 
lysis,' f  passes  to  a  consideration  of  reason- 
ing, we  have  again  to  complain  of  a  total 
elusion  of  the  main  question.  Wo  have  ela- 
borate expositions  of  mathematical  processes, 
but,  as  everyone  knows,  such  processes  can 
be  carried  on  by  a  mere  machine.  Mr. 
Spencer  explains  reasoning  by  considering 
only  its  lower  kinds.  The  apprehension  of 
truth  as  *  true,'  of  related  things  as  related, 
he  altogether  ignores.  Comparisons  of  gela- 
tions are  no  doubt  the  matenals  of  our  rea- 
soning— the  means  of  which  we  make  use — 
just  as  the  intelligence  makes  use  of  sensible 
perceptions.  Thus  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant truth  is  neglected  by  our  author,  and 
attention  directed  exclusively  to  subordinate 
considerations. 

We  have  lately  heard  much  concerning 
the  inabili^  of  certain  savages  to  count 
more  than  five,  or  even  three ;  and  this  fact 
has  been  advanced,  with  surprising  shallow- 
ness, as  an  indication  of  transition  from  the 
physical  powers  of  brutes  to  the  intelligence 
of  man.  But  the  slightest  reflection  is 
enough  to  show  that  the  real  gulf  lies  be- 
tween the  animal  able  to  count  two  and  the 
animal  not  able  to  count  at  all.  The  diffe- 
rence between  being  able  to  count  two  and 
having  the  integral  calculus  at  one's  fingers' 
ends  18  but  a  difference  of  degree.  That 
between  the  process  of  counting  two  con- 
sciously and  an  automatic  quantitative  se- 
fregation  of  objects  is  one  of  kind.  We 
ave  not  the  slightest  diflSculty  in  conceiving 
that  a  mere  irrational  ape  might  be  created 
with  its  nervous  ganglia  and  nerve  fibres 
so  connected  as  to  turn  out  quadratic  equa- 
tions or  to  solve  all  the  problems  of  Euclid 
with  ease  and  facility,  feut  such  a  creature 
would  of  course  have  no  rational  knowledge 
of  the  action  he  performed — ^no  intellectual 
apprehension  of  his  own  psychical  processes, 
or  of  problems  and  equations  as  problems 
and  equations. 

We  may  now  attempt  to  summarise  the 

*  See  •  Qaarterly  Review  '  for  July  1871,  p.  37. 
t  •  Psychology/  vol.  ii.  part  vi. 


results  of  such  an  examination  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's philosophy  as  we  have  found  conipsU- 
ble  with  our  limits. 

It  seems  to  us  that  that  philosophy,  in  s^e 
of  the  genius  of  its  expositor,  possesses  the 
following  grave  defects : — 

1.  It  fails  to  account  for  or  harmomce 
with  the  dicta  of  consciousness  as  to  tbe 
substantiality  and  persistence  of  the  Ego. 

2.  It  fails  correctly  to  interpret  the  ulti- 
mate and  fundamental  declarations  of  con- 
sciousness as  to  necessary  truth. 

8.  It  denies  the  validity  of  that  power 
of  intensifying  a  motive  by  a  voluntary  act 
of  selective  attention  of  which  powerjour 
own  minds  are  conscious. 

4.  It  does  not  (as  put  forward  by  him- 
self^ accept  as  valid  tne  principle  of  con- 
tradiction, deprived  of  which  our  intellectu- 
al state  becomes  necessarily  chaotic. 

5.  It  negatives  the  declarations  of  ideaTist 
philosophers  upon  grounds  which  would 
justify  the  popular  beliefs  as  to  objectiritr, 
and  yet  it  denies  to  such  beliefs  all  truth 
and  reality. 

6.  It  makes  no  essential  distinction  be- 
tween the  self-conscious  intellect  of  man, 
manifested  by  a  language  expressing  general 
conceptions,  and  the  acquisition  of  sensible 
perceptions,  as  cognised  by  the  sentient 
faculties  of  animals  which  are  capable  of 
expressing  themselves  by  emotional  signs 
only. 

7.  It  takes  no  cognisance  of  our  percep- 
tions of  truth,  goodnes5»,  and  beauty,  as 
such,  nor  of  our  apprehension  of  the  re- 
latedness  of  relations. 

8.  It  is  absolutely  fatal  to  every  germ  of 
morality. 

9.  It  entirely  negatives  every  form  of 
religion. 

10.  It  absolutely  stultifies  itself  by  pro- 
claiming its  own  untruth,  as  included  in  its 
assertion  that  all  our  knowledge  is  but 
phenomenal  and  relative. 

The  theory  of  Evolution  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy.  Seeing, 
then,  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  evoh- 
tionary  theory,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  there 
any  necessary  connexion  between  thattheoir 
and  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  ?  Do  men 
consequences  necessarily  follow  from  Aat 
theory,  however  understood,  or  are  they 
confined  to  the  Spencerian  and  Darwinian 
forms  of  it  ? 

It  is,  indeed,  certain  that  any  view  of 
Evolution  which  should  deny  every  dis- 
tinction of  kind  between  the  mind  of  man 
and  the  psychical  faculties  of  brutes  would 
necessarily  involve  all  the  consequences  here 
deprecated.  But  no  such  bar  exists  to  the 
acceptance  of  evolution  as  applied  to  the 
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*  unfolding '  from  potential  into  real  exis- 
tence of  constantly  new  forms  of  animals 
and  plants.  Even  the  actnalisation  (upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  requisite  conditions) 
of  latent  life  and  sentiency  in  inorganic 
matter — so  far  as  such  life  and  sentiency 
be  conceived  as  depending  upon  and  conse- 
quently united  with  material  substance — 
may  be  affirmed  without  invoMng  the  re- 
sults objected  to  by  us.  Such  a  theory, 
of  Evolution  perfectly  harmonizes  with  the 
presence  in  man  of  that  substantial  and 
persistent  soul  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  voice  of  consciousness  agrees  with  those 
of  reason  and  volition  in  demanding.  If  the 
existence  of  that  distinct  intellectual  princi- 
ple in  man  be  conceded,  then  all  the  ob- 
jections above  given  fall  to  the  ground. 
Such  a  theory — 

1.  Accounts  for  and  harmonizes  with 
the  dicta  of  consciousness  as  to  the  Ego. 

2.  It  readily  accepts  the  declarations  of. 
reason  as  to  ultimate  and  necessary  truths. 

3.  It  asserts  that  power  of  election  which 
our  reason  and  perception  of  responsibility 
make  known  to  us. 

4.  It,  of  course,  fully  accepts  the  prin- 
ciple of  contradiction,  and  thereby  induces 
Older  into  our  intellectual  cognitions. 

6.  It  accords  with  the  teaching  of  com- 
mon sense  without  being  bound  down  with- 
in its  limits. 

6.  It  establishes  the  distinction  between 
reason  and  instinct,  and  between  language 
and  emotional  expressions. 

7.  It  takes  cognisances  of  our  highest 
perceptions,  including  those  of  truth,  good- 
nesA,  and  beauty  as  such. 

8.  It  supports  and  enforces  moral  teach- 
ing. 

9.  It  harmonizes  with  the  declarati(jns  of 
religion,  both  natural  and  revealed. 

10.  It  asserts  its  own  truth  in  affirming 
the  validity  of  our  primary  intentions. 

What,  then,  is  the  motive  for  rejecting  a 
single  theory  which  accords  with  the  facts 
of  experience,  co-ordinates  and  explains 
them,  and  for  accepting  one  so  laboured  yet 
so  inadequate  as  the  one  here  criticised? 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  with  many  the 
objection  lies  in  the  last  point  but  one 
enumerated  by  us  in  its  favour.  The  sting 
lies  in  the  fact  of  its  harmony  with  religion. 
A  passionate  hatred  of  religion,  however 
discreetly  or  astutely  veiled,  lies  at  the  bot- 
tom of  much  of  the  popular  metaphysical 
teaching  now  in  vogue.  Delenda  est  Car- 
tha{io  !  No  system  is  to  be  tolerated  which 
will  lead  men  to  accept  a  personal  God, 
moral  responsibility,  and  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments.     Let  these  un- 


welcome tniths  be  once  eliminated,  and  no 
system  is  deemed  undeserving  of  a  candid, 
if  not  a  sympathetic,  consideration,  and, 
cceteris  paribus,  that  system  which  excludes 
them  the  most  efficaciously  becomes  the 
most  acceptable. 

Our  appeal,  however,  is  not  to  religion 
but  to  reason,  not  to  authority  but  to  intelli- 
gence, not  to  any  dogmatic  system,  but  to 
the  pure,  unadulterated,  and  unprejudiced 
human  reason  if  haply  anywhere  it  may  be 
obtained  for  our  use.  By  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  stand  or  fall. 

In  these  days  of  theological  and  anti- 
theological  strife,  it  would  be  vain  to  look 
for  an  unprejudiced  metaphysical  teacher. 
To  find  such,  we  must  revert  to  pre-Christian 
times,  and  the  best  example  that  can  be  ad- 
duced of  pure,  unprejudiced,  and  yet  learned 
and  cultivated  human  reason,  is  furnished 
by  the  mind  of  Aristotle.  It  is  a  grave 
misfortune  that  philosophy  at  Oxford  should 
no  longer  be  represented  by  the  genius  of 
Aristotle,  but  by  a  motley  crew  of  incongni- 
ous  writers  of  yesterday,  from  Ilegel  to  Mill 
and  Spencer. 

There  arc  many  signs  that  we  are  now  on 
the  eve  of  a  philosophic  revival  which  will 
once  more  bring  into  vogue  the  strangely 
overlooked  or  misunderstood  peripatetic  sys- 
tem. To  the  actual  commencement  of  such 
a  renaissance  Ueberweg  bore  witness  ere  he 
died,  and  more  recently  we  have  been  as- 
sured of  its  existence  by  no  less  qualified  a 
witness  than  Professor  Brentano,  of  Wtlrz- 
burg.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  at  first  appear, 
it  is  not  impossible  to  regard  Mr.  Spencer's 
system,  when  examined  from  a  certain  stand- 
point, as  nothing  less  than  the  morning  star 
of  such  a  day  of  revival  in  England.  His 
very  inconsistencies,  and  the  lacunse  of  his 
system,  indirectly  tend  to  occasion  the  more 
rapid  advent  of  that  renaissance  by  the  im- 
perative demand  they  make  for  corrective 
and  complementary  truths. 

In  philosophy  we  find  Mr.  Spencer  as- 
serting or  allowing  that  the  ultimate  and 
fundamental  dicta  of  our  intellectual  facul- 
ties must  be  accepted  as  objectively  true, 
and  that  our  spontaneous  perception  of  a 
real  external  world  is  a  valid  intuition. 
Also,  in  spite  of  his  seeming  denial  of  the 
substantial  Ego,  he  admits  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  think  that  something  *  persists,  in 
spite  of  all  changes,'  and  he  *  maintains  the 
unity  of  the  aggregate  in  spite  of  all  efforts 
to  divide  it.'  Even  as  regards  recognition 
of  time  relations,  he  admits*  that  these  are 
*  scarcely  more  than   foreshadowed  among 
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the  higher  animals,'  and  as  to  acts  in  antici- 
pation of  future  events  he  allows*  that  *  only 
when  we  come  to  the  human  race  are  cor- 
respondences of  this  degree  of  speciality 
exhibited  with  distinctness  and  frequency.' 
Mr.  Spencer's  arguments  against  realism  fail 
indeed,  but  they  do  so  mainly  because  he 
does  not  distinguish  between  *  sensible  per- 
ception '  and  *  intellectual  apprehension.' 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  positive  elements 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  which  makes 
us  hopeful  as  to  some  of  its  results  in  one 
direction,  while  deploring  its  fatal  effects 
generally.  The  truths  he  admits,  or  ex- 
plicitly maintains,  are  pregnant  with  far- 
reaching  consequences  which  may  result  in 
strange  transformations.  Indeed  we  are  not 
sure  but  that  the  judicious  application  of  a  lit- 
tle 'transverse  vibration'  to  Mr.  Spencer's 
system  might  convert  it,  rapidly  and  without 
\^olence,  into  an  *  allotropic  state,'  in  which 
its  conspicuous  characters  would  be  star- 
tlingly  diverse  from  those  that  it  exhibits  at 
present.  Parallel  statements  may  be  made 
respecting  Mr.  Spencer's  theology.  Al- 
though his  system  is  most  thoroughly  and. 
completely  pantheistic,  he  every  now  and 
then  makes  admissions  or  assertions  of  a 
much  more  positive  character.  Thus  he 
refers  to  an  'ultimate  cause,'  mo&t  mysteri- 
ous and  most  incomprehensible,  to  which 
he  gives  the  self -contradictory  name  'the 
Unknowable.'  To  this  supreme  and  inscru- 
table Being  we  must  assign  no  limits  what- 
ever,! and  (most  important  of  all)  if  Mr. 
Spencer  declines  to  affirm  '  personality '  of 
this  Being,  it  is  because  J  any  conception 
we  can  form  of  '  personality  '  is  inadequate 
and  below,  rather  than  above,  the  unspeaka- 
ble reality. 

Considerations  such  as  these  lend  an  in- 
terest to  Mr.  Spencer's  writings  yet  deeper 
than  their  own  merits,  many  and  great 
though  they  be,  would  justify.  Ilis  system 
is  not  a  final  resting-place,  but  a  halting- 
station  in  the  philosopher's  progress,  and 
one  at  which  several  roads  meet  and  diverge. 
Spencerism,  like  Lockism,  may  form  a  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  Philosophy.  Like 
Locke,  ^Ir.  Spencer  has  enunciated  an  am- 
biguous system — one  capable  of  two  distinct 
interpretations.  It  has  been  the  fate  of 
Locke  to  have  been  accepted  and  developed 
mainly  according  to  the  negative  and  irra- 
tional interpretation.  It  may  be  that  it  is 
Mr.  Spencer's  happier  lot  to  be  accepted  and 
developed  mainly  according  to  the  more 
positive  of  his  enunciations,  and  in  support 
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of  the  validity  of  human  reason ;  and  thus, 
as  an  unconscious'  herald  of  the  dawn,  he 
may  come  hereafter  to  occupy  one  of  the 
most  important  positions  among  the  sup- 
porters of  true  Philosophy.      . 


Art.  VIII. — The  Liberal  Party  and  ii4 
Leaders,  By  Joseph  ChamberlaiD.- 
'  Fortnightly  Review.'  London,  Septem- 
ber, 1873. 

In  spite  of  occasional  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, the  elections  of  the  autumn  ha*'e  left 
to  the  Government  a  gloomier  prospect,  even 
than  that  which  lay  before  them  when  the 
Session  closed.  The  vessel  is  among  the 
breakers,  and  spectators  scarcely  are  at  the 
trouble  to  discuss  whether  she  will  founder : 
the  only  question  is  how  long  the  inevitable 
moment  can  be  put  off.  It  is  interesting  to 
watch  from  the  shore  the  desperate  struggles 
of  the  gallant  crew  who  have  navigated  her 
with  so  much  hardihood  for  so  long.  They 
are  ready  to  throw  all  the  cargo  overboard, 
upon  cither  side,  and  even  to  send  some  of 
their  comrades  after  it  In  the  excitement 
of  despair,  the  captain  even  imagines  he  can 
mend  his  position  by  mastheading  the  first 
lieutenant,  and  putting  the  purser  in  his 
place.  But  everyone  believes  that  she  can- 
not get  off,  and  that  the  time  of  the  famouH 
rovcb,  whose  depredations  have  been  so  au- 
dacious, and  whose  terror  has  been  so  wide- 
spread, has  come  at  last. 

The  prevalent  conviction  does  not  rest  on 
any  trivial  grounds.  The  loss  of  a  balance 
of  twenty  seats,  counting  forty  on  a  division, 
is  serious  enough,  even  to  those  who  began 
their  career  with  a  majority  of  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
numbers  is  much  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  three  years  all  the.  electoral 
conversions  have  been  one  way.  No  confi- 
dent calculation  as  to  the  state  of  tlungs 
next  year  can  be  hazarded :  for  it  would  be 
as  great  a  mistake  to  count  upon  any  settled 
state  of  politics  in  this"  country  as  upon  any 
settled  state  of  weather.  English  popularity, 
like  an  English  summer,  consists  of  two  fine 
days  and  a  thunderstorm ;  but  thunderstorms 
do  not  last  for  ever.  Still,  with  whatever 
quahfications,  the  gloom  which  overcasts 
Ministerial  prospects  is  threatening  enough. 
The  universal  conviction  of  impending  doom 
is  in  itself  a  formidable  danger.  Friends 
become  dull  and  hopeless,  and  blunder  in- 
terminably :  enemies  become  elated,  and 
develop  resources  of  which,  in  their  depres- 
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sion,  tbey  had  not  been  conscious :  and  the 
enterprising  host  of  waiters  on  Providence 
begins  to  move.  The  great  commerce  of 
political  support  begins.  Some  prefer  the 
export  trade,  and  take  their  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  market,  where  by  selecting  the  pre- 
cise moment  of  crisis  a  high  price  may  be 
obtained.  Others  find  that  the  price  of 
their  wares  has  risen  at  home,  and  that  a 
profitable  business  is  to  be  done  without 
moving.  One  of  the  sorrows  of  a  beaten 
Minister  is  that  he  must  accept  the  service  of 
swords  and  the  patronage  of  causes,  which 
in  his  happier  hours  he  would  have  despised. 
And  yet  they  bring  much  future  embarrass- 
ment and  little  present  help  when  the  stress 
of  battle  comes  ;  for  then  those  who  stand 
by  him  heartily  and  without  conditions  are 
apt  in  practice  to  sell  their  adhesion  dear. 
Among  the  many  trials  of  an  unexpected 
reverse,  undoubtedly  the  hardest  to  bear  is 
that  it  opens  upon  the  sufferer  a  long  stream 
of  admonitions  and  commentaries  from  his 
devoted  friends.  His  misfortunes  are  never 
absent  from  their  minds,  and  generally  pre- 
sent in  their .  discourse — serving  chiefly  as 
the  shocking  example  of  the  end  to  which 
a  neglect  of  the  speaker's  particular  hobby 
will  lead.  The  Government  have  not  es- 
caped tjiis  aggravated  form  of  friendship. 
Their  disaster  has  pointed  innumerable 
morals,  and  served  as  demonstrative  proof  of 
diametrically  opposite  denunciations.  It  has 
been  made  to  show  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
gone  too  fast,  and  that  he  has  gone  too 
slow  :  that  he  is  suspected  of  being  too  fond 
of  the  Church,  and  of  yielding  too  readily 
to  the  Dissenters  :  that  he  has  quarrelled 
with  the  moderate  Liberals  when  he  ought 
to  have  quarrelled  with  the  Radicals ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  has  deserted  the 
Radicals  when  he  ought  to  have  resisted  the 
pressure  of  the  moderate  Liberals.  It  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  been 
guilty  of  all  the  imprudences  which  his  ad- 
miring friends  lay  to  his  charge  ;  neither 
can  he  accept  all  their  counsels,  unless  he 
has  the  faculty  of  walking  two  ways  at  once. 
But,  if  it  is  safe  to  judge  from  the  failure 
of  Mr,  Baxter  Langley  at  Greenwich,  and  of 
Mr.  Jaffray  in  East  Worcestershire,  men 
whose  fame  has  never  been  darkened  by  the 
faintest  shade  of  moderation,  we  should 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Gladstone's  reign  has 
been  cut  short  in  consequence  of  the  undue 
reserve  and  timidity  of  his  policy.  Liberal 
writers  are  painfully  inquiring  into  the 
causes  that  have  divided  the  Liberal  party, 
and  the  best  means  of  restoring  its  shattered 
cohesion.  The  latter  is  a  purely  domestic 
question  which  we  have  no  vocation  to  dis- 
cuss. If  its  present  disasters  are  merely  due 
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to  personal  blunders,  or  accidental  misunder- 
standings, they  are  phenomena  of  a  very 
transitory  interest.  An  absurd  importance 
has  been  attached  to  peculiarities  of  manner. 
They  have  an  effect  on  the  politicians  of  the 
clubs,  and  on  the  predilections  of  *  society.' 
They  may  not  be  without  weight  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  they  may  even  turn 
half-a-dozen  votes  on  a  critical  division. 
But  the  present  difficulties  of  tlie  Liberal 
party  do  not  arise  in  cither  of  these  quar- 
ters. Society  has  never  loved  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Ministry  ;  and  the  only  action  taken 
against  him  by  the  House  of  Commons  was 
caused  by  the  sudden  operation  upon  Irish 
members  of  a  force,  foreign  to  England, 
and  certainly  not  put  in  motion  by  failures 
in  politeness.  Tlie  striking  phenomenon  of 
the  time  is  the  conversion  of  th6  constituen- 
cies ;  and  all  the  architects,  artists,  or  scien- 
tific men,  ever  snubbed  by  Mr.  Ayrton — all 
the  deputations  that  have  ever  smarted  un- 
der the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Lowe — would  not 
have  together  made  up  the  numbers  that 
have  deserted  the  Government  in  any  single 
constituency ;  and  beyond  their  own  social 
circle  their  wrongs  excite  little  commisera- 
tion. A  change  in  electoral  feeling  which 
is  sensible  throughout  the  kingdom,  and 
which  is  now  in  its  third  year  of  progress, 
must  rest  upon  a  wider  basis  than  the 
wounded  feelings  of  individuals.  It  indi- 
cates a  movement  of  opinion  that  may  be 
a  change  of  current,  or  may  be  a  mere  eddy, 
but  which  at  least  concenis  matters  of  wide 
practical  range  and  of  interest  to  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

No  doubt  it  has  not  been  due  to  any  sin- 
gle cause.  It  has  needed  the  coincidence  of 
many  potent  forces  to  produce  so  man^ellous 
a  contrast  as  that  between  the  despotism  of 
1869  and  the  impotence  of  1873.  We  at- 
tach comparatively  little  importance  to  the 
administrative  mistakes.  They  form  an 
easy  theme  for  party  polemics,  and,  there- 
fore, they  have  been  much  insisted  on.  But 
to  the  mass  of  the  people  they  scarcely 
appeal  more  forcibly  than  personal  defects 
of  manner.  It  is  only  a  minority  of  the 
electors  who  read  the  newspapers ;  and  of 
that  remnant  it  is  a  still  smaller  minority 
who  read  any  newspapers  but  those  of  their 
own  side.  To  them — if  such  mtrtters  have 
penetrated  at  all — the  Collier  appointment, 
the  indirect  claims,  the  loss  of  the  *  Meg»ra,' 
the  telegraph  scandal,  and  the  Zanzibar  con- 
tract, have  only  sounded  like  the  dim  echo 
of  a  distant  quarrel.  The  legislative  errors 
have  been  far  more  important.  The  inte- 
rests of  Englishmen  are  not  threatened  with 
impunity :  and  the  danger  of  molesting  them 
does  not  disclose  itself  till  the  threat  has 
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been  uttered,  and  their  enmity  has  been 
irrevocably  incurred.  They  have  a  habit  of 
sleeping  up  to  the  very  moment  of  danger, 
which  is  eaually  embarrassing  to  their  cham- 
pions ana  their  assailants.  Politicians 
imagine  them  to  be  meek,  and  submissive, 
and  easily  despoiled,  because  they  are  in- 
sensible to  the  warnings  which  drive  politi- 
cians themselves  to  frenzy.  The  sinister 
phantoms  that  haunt  St.  Stephen's — *the 
admission  of  the  principle,'  *the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge/  ^proximus  Ucalegon  '^-exert 
no  spell  upon  the  mind  of  the  average 
Englishman.  His  imagination  is  not  active, 
and  his  esteem  for  political  logic  is  small. 
Very  seldom  can  he  be  induced  to  see  an 
impending  danger.  lie  watches  its  ap- 
proach with  a  complacent  apathy  which 
drives  his  political  defenders  to  despair, 
lie  is  wholly  impenetrable  to  the  argument 
that  one  change,  to  which  he  is  indifferent, 
logically  involves  another  which  he  detests. 
In  spite  of  all  exhortations  he  allows  the 
precedent  to  be  made,  the  fatal  principle  to 
be  established.  But  the  very  dulness  of 
apprehension,  which  has  accepted  the 
premises,  fortifies  him  against  submitting  to 
the  conclusion.  Precedents  are  veiy  useful 
as  raw  material  for  a  Parliamentary  argu- 
ment ;  it  might  be  very  difficult  to  conduct 
a  constitutional  debate  without  them.  But 
it  would  be  whotiy  misconceiving  their  pro- 
vince to  imagine  that  they  encumber  the 
political  judgment  of  an  elector  about  to 
vote.  The  fact  that  some  other  people  else- 
where have  permitted  themselves  to  be 
robbed  is  no  sort  of  argument  to  him  for 
parting  with  one  tittle  of  his  rights.  This 
contempt  for  inconvenient  analogies,  natural 
to  unsophisticated  man,  is  so  foreign  to  the 
artificial  forms  of  thought  which  the  habit 
of  debate  has  bred  at  Westminster,  that  it 
is  perpetually  preparing  disagreeable  sur- 
prises for  politicians  ;  especially  for  the 
ever-verdant  innocents  known  as  *  advanced 
thinkers.'  They  proceed  in  all  confidence 
with  the  work  of  symmetrical  destruction, 
relying  upon  the  plea  that  they  are  *only 
carrying  out  a  principle  well  established  by 
previous  Acts  of  Parliament.'  They  are 
startled  by  discovering  that  to  have  estab- 
lished a  principle  in  a  case  where  the  victim 
was  weak  is  of  very  little  assistance  towards 
applying  it  where  the  victim  happens  to  be 
strong ;  and  whether  the  strength  is  derived 
from  the  lofty  sympathies  to  which  a  Church 
can  appeal,  or  from  the  less  exalted  associa- 
tions which  hang  around  the  public-house, 
it  is  equally  an  obstacle  to  spoliation. 

Into  this  pitfall  the  Government  have 
fallen.  Observing  how  little  the  interests 
about  to  be  attaciced  sympathised  with  the 


anticipatory  outcry  of  their  Parliamentary 
friends.  Ministers  imagined  that  there  was 
nothing  but  a  party  resistance  to  overcome. 
Of  that  illusion  they  have  probably  by  this 
time  been  disabused.  They  are  doubtless 
now  satisfied  that  officers,  publicans,  squires, 
and  Churchmen,  have  still  a  certain  political 
vitality,  which  at  least  retains  unimpaired 
the  functions  of  feeling  and  of  kicking. 
But  the  resentment  of  these  classes  only 
partially  explains  the  phenomena  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  Their  power,  even  in  their 
utmost  alarm,  is  limited :  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them  was  hostile  to  the  Liberals 
even  in  1868.  Moreover,  the  Government 
for  the  last  two  years  have  been  obviously 
anxious  to  avoid  further  cause  of  offence : 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  political 
memories  in  England  are  not  so  long. 
There  are  causes  of  yet  wider  range,  which 
have  removed  the  reproach  from  Conserva- 
tism, and  have  shorn  Liberal  theories  of 
their  fascination.  Apy  one  who  compares 
the  present  state  of  opinion  with  that  Ivhich 
existed  at  the  great  liberal  outburst  of  1830 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  a  vast  change 
has  taken  place.  The  Toryism  of  that  year 
has  of  course  no  counterpart  now.  It  ap- 
plied to  a  state  of  things  which,  for  good 
or  evil,  has  passed  away,  and  its  existence 
would  be  unmeaning  now.  But  the  au- 
thority of  Liberal  opmions  and  sympathies 
is  very  different  from  that  which  they  then 
^vielded,  and  the  ardour  they  inspire  is  far 
feebler.  The  old  formulas  may  be  recited, 
but  the  old  belief  in  them  has  gone.  The 
contrast  between  the  tone  of  feeling  then 
and  now  stretches  over  almost  as  wide  an 
interval  as  between  the  illusions  of  youth 
and  the  disenchantment  of  middle  age.  If 
this  generation  has  before  it  stupendous 
political  problems  which  it  must  solve  on 
pain  of  anarchy,  it  has  at  least  this  qualifi- 
cation for  the  task,  that  it  has  shaken  free 
of  many  sweet  but  perilous  superstitions. 
In  the  course  of  the  last  half-century  the 
sore  experience  of  Europe  has  shattered  a 
whole  Pantheon  of  political  idols.  The 
natural  goodness  of  man  has  gone  the  way 
of  the  fiivine  right  of  kings.  The  peculiar 
virtues  of  the  homy-handed  sons  of  toil  re- 
ceived a  severe  shock  in  1848,  and  finally 
collapsed  in  1871.  Ce  cher  pcuphj  as 
Robespierre  used  to  say,  is  no  longer  the 
object  of  a  very  enthusiastic  worship  :  it  is 
a  saint  whose  legend  is  discredited,  and 
whose  halo  has  been  chipped  off  in  many  a 
street  row.  The  necessity  of  *  faith '  in 
politics  was  a  favourite  topic  a  few  years 
ago — not  the  theological  virtue  known  for 
eighteen  centuries  under  that  name,  but  a 
modem  travestie,  which  consists  in  believing 
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not  m  God  but  in  street  mobs.  Since  the 
Commune  this  Radical  grace  has  been  less 
earnestly  enforced.  In  short,  the  optimist 
dreams  which  were  so  rife  in  the  period  of 
Louis  Philippe  have  lost  their  charm.  Men 
are  coming  to  recognise  the  intense  diflBculty 
which  the  growth  of  modem  cities  has 
added  to  the  task  of  government — huge 
masses  of  toiling,  hopeless  poverty,  covered 
in  by  a  thin  crust  of  gorgeous  luxury. 
Even  minds  of  a  very  Liberal  cast  are  no  long- 
er blind  to  the  dangers  of  implicitly  trusting 
masses  exposed  to  temptations  such  as  these, 
if. they  be  once  emancipated  from  the  re- 
straints of  habitual  order  and  tradition\l 
submission.  Mr.  Bright  himself  seemed  in- 
clined, in  a  letter  recently  published,  to  ac- 
cept the  central  doctrine  of  Conservatism, 
that  it  is  better  to  endure  almost  any  politi- 
cal evil  than  to  risk  a  breach  of  the  historic 
continuity  of  government. 

This  happy  loss  of  *  faith  '  has  increasing- 
ly coloured  the  political  thought  of  this 
country,  in  proportion  as  the  revolutionary 
experiment,  tried  out  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  has  broken  down ;  and  the  altered 
feeling  has  naturally  gained  ground  with  an 
accelerated  speed  dunng  the  last  two  years. 
The  impression,  so  marked  in  much  of  the 
French  literature  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  movement  of  1789  has  been  a  Mlure, 
has  spread,  though  with  less  force,  to  Eng- 
land, and  has  exerted  a  marked  influence  on 
our  internal  politics.  England,  in  truth,  is 
enjoying  at  this  moment  one  of  those  peri- 
ods of  political  repose  which  she  owes  occa- 
sionally to  the  troubles  of  other  countries. 
Insular  as  the  nation  is  in  genius,  as  much 
as  in  position,  there  is  no  people  whose 
opinions  reflect  so  quickly  the  lessons  of 
foreign  experience.  Its  language  betrays 
little  of  this  sensitiveness.  The  tone  of  our 
writers  and  speakers  is  rather  that  of  oracles 
with,  whom  has  been  deposited  the  one  in- 
fallible secret  of  political  construction,  and 
to  whom  the  vain  struggles  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  to  attain  to  a  safe  freedom  are 
matters  of  curious  observation  and  compla- 
cent pity.  It  is  flattering  to  be  portrayed 
as  looking  down  with  Lucretian  security  on 
the  storms  of  poUtical  error  on  which  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  tossing,  and  it  is  a  pic- 
ture which  our  self-esteem  would  gladly 
cherish.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  is 
not  the  mental  attitude  which  our  history, 
recent  or  distant,  exhibits.  It  has  been  dis- 
turbed and  chequered  enough  ;  but  its 
vicissitudes  would  often  present  an  insoluble 
enigma  if  an  explanation  were  not  to  be 
found  in  the  mighty  working  of  foreign 
events  on  English  feeling.  As  the  move- 
ments of  an  unknown  planet  were  calculated 


from  disturbances  in  the  known  solar  sys- 
tem, so  an  historical  student,  to  whom  no 
other  histoiy  than  that  of  England  was  ac- 
cessible, might  almost  fix  the  dates  of  great 
commotions  abroad  from  the  sympathetic 
perturbations  of  public  opinion  here.  In 
older  times  this  operation  was  principally 
shown  by  the  stimulus  which  the  extremer 
forms  of  Protestantism  received  in  England 
from  the  misdeeds  of  Roman  Catholic 
potentates  elsewhere.  Protestantism  had 
made  but  little  way  under  the  patronage  of 
Henry  and  Edward ;  and  even  at  Elizabeth's 
accession  its  fortunes  were  doubtful.  But 
the  contemplation  of  the  Catholic  persecu- 
tions of  Alva  and  the  Guises  made  England 
a  Protestant  nation.  The  sudden  growth  of 
the  popular  party  during  the  later  years  of 
James  L  and  the  reign  of  his  son  is,  taken 
by  itself,  not  easy  to  understand.  The  na- 
tion seemed  to  grow  suddenly  sensitive  to 
assertions  of  royal  authority,  which,  under 
Elizabeth,  would  have  been  thought  mild 
and  scrupulous.  The  increase  of  irritability 
and  alarm  is  f^r  too  rapid  to  be  attributed 
to  any  supposed  development  of  Liberal 
ideas.  But  the  cause  of  it  is  evident  enough 
when  it  is  remembered  that  at  this  time  the 
German  Emperor,  under  Jesuit  guidance, 
was  executing  in  Bohemia  the  violation  of  a 
constitution  not  unlike  that  of  England,  and 
that  his  success  was  followed  by  the  un- 
numbered horrors  inflicted  upon  Protestants 
by  Wallenstein  and  Tilly.  English  politi- 
cians, to  whom  dynastic  associations  just 
then  made  Bohemia  a  familiar  name,  might 
almost  be  pardoned  if  their  panic  saw  a  new 
Wallenstein  in  Strafford. 

In  our  own  times  the  same  law  has  pre- 
vailed. With  increased  intercourse  the  Eng- 
lish have  become  more  docile  to  the  lessons 
offered  in  rich  abundance  by  the  vicissitudes 
of  Continental  politics.  It  was  the  French 
revolution  of  1830  which  gave  the  signal 
for  the  Reform  agitation  of  that  year  :  and 
favoured  by  apparent  success  of  the  *  three 
glorious  days*  of  July  in  France,  radical 
ideas  enjoyed  in  this  country  a  season 
of  almost  unquestioned  supremacy,  llie 
exactly  opposite  lesson  taught  by  the  failure 
of  the  movements  of  1848  and  tlie  tempo- 
rary success  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  1851  was 
learnt  with  the  same  facility;  and  as  the 
prosperity  of  Napoleon  grew,  lie  power  of 
Radical  ideas  waned.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  reign  no  efforts  and  no  eloquence 
could  arouse  a  second  Reform  agitation  in 
England.  Mr.  Bright  devoted  two  years  of 
toilsome  starring  in  provincial  towns  to  the 
task  of  inflaming  discontent,  and  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  gloomily  described  his  under- 
taking as  that  of  '  flogging  a  dead  horse.'' 
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The  reactionary  feeling  culminated  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  American  civil  war,  when 
the  belief  gained  ground,  somewhat  prema- 
turely, that  *  the  republican  bubble  had 
burst'  In  1860  Lord  Russeirs  mild  offer 
of  a  6/.  rating  franchise  was  ignominiously 
refused,  and  the  next  year  a  proposal  to 
renew  it  was  received  *  with  loud  laughter  * 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  But  as  time 
went  on  it  became  evident  that  the  relative 
force  of  the  combatants  in  America  had  been 
miscalculated ;  and  almost  simultaneously 
the  fortune  of  Napoleon  began  to  fail  him. 
The  vane  of  English  opinion  veered  slowly 
round  again.  Lord  Russell's  unlucky  ad- 
monition to  *  rest  and  be  thankful,'  in  the 
autumn  of  1863,  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Getty sburgh,  marks,  with  approximate  accu- 
racy, the  moment  of  the  change  of  wind. 
The  next  year,  the  last  of  the  Confederate 
struggle,  the  new  Reform  agitation  began  to 
shape  itself.  Mr.  Odger,  in  the  course  of 
it,  achieved  two  gre^t  successes.  He  founded 
the  International,  and  he  converted  Mr. 
Gladstone.  From  that  time  forward  the 
Reform  current  flowed  apace.  It  was  barely 
stemmed  for  a  few  months  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  failing  hand  ;  and  when  the  Northern 
Republicans  had  shown  themselves  finally 
victorious,  and  Lord  Palmerston's  opposition 
had  been  removed  by  death,  its  strength 
became  irresistible.  As  early  as  the  winter 
of  1865  it  had  roused  Lord  Russell  from  his 
rest  and  dissipated  his  thankfulness,  and  by 
1867  it  had  gained  force  enough  to  create 
that  general  stampede  of  politicians  of  all 
colours  which  wull  ever  make  that  year 
memorable  in  the  history  of  political  pledges. 
How  far  the  impetus  would  have  carried  us 
is  a  matter  of  barren  speculation.  By  1870 
it  had  abolished  the  Irish  Establishment,  and 
had  made,  upon  the  corpus  vile  of  Ireland, 
the  fi.rst  experiment  in  agrarian  legislation 
to  be  found  on  the  English  statute-book. 
There  was  no  external  sign  that  its  force 
was  spent.  Mr.  Gladstone's  huge  majority 
still  voted  like  one  man,  and  occasional  elec- 
tions had  so  far  rather  tended  to  augment 
than  to  weaken  it.  To  all  appearance  its 
power  for  subversion  was  unimpaired.  It 
might  have  lost  itself  by  the  mere  lapse  of 
time  and  the  growing  number  of  its  victims ; 
it  might  have  been  embarrassed  by  the 
inability  of  individual  convictions,  however 
nimble,  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  march 
of  the  party  as  a  whole.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  change  came  again  from 
the  outside.  The  progress  of  English  legis- 
lators was  arrested  by  the  over-rapid  move- 
ments of  still  more  progressive  politiciana 
elsewhere.  Early  in  1871  came  the  Com- 
mune,  and  with  it  another  sharp  turn  in 


public  feeling  here.  Tlie  force  of  the  Go 
vemment  was  suddenly  paralysed  as  by  a 
blow  from  an  unseen  hand.  Even  inade 
Parliament  the  Ministry  had  so  much  lost 
their  strength  that  the  most  important  mesh 
sures  of  that  session  were  compulsorily  post- 
poned or  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  CardwelFs 
plan  for  disorganizing  the  anny  never  passed 
through  Parliament  at  all,  but  was  imposed 
upon  the  country  by  a  rare  stretch  of  royal 
prerogative.  In  the  constituencies  the  effect 
was  prompter  and  more  decided.  The  elec- 
tion for  Durham  was  the  first  that  took 
place  under  the  light  of  the  teachings  of 
the  Commune,  and  it  was  the  first  important 
check  the  Ministry  received.  From  that 
time  forward  their  electoral  history  has  been 
one  of  almost  uninterrupted  defeat. 

In  both  England  and  France  the  desigra 
avowed  by  the  artisans  have  produced  a  pro- 
found modification  in  the  political  feelings 
of  all  classes  of  employers.  The  change 
has  been  brought  to  light  somewhat  suddenly 
by  the  Commune  :  for  such  startling  trage- 
dies dissipate  the  hesitations  and  perfect  Qie 
half-formed  resolutions  of  men  who  habi- 
tually are  too  busy  to  think  out  their  logical 
position.  But  the  process  had  been  in  ope- 
ration for  some  time.  The  political  antago- 
nism of  the  middle  class  pointed  formerly 
towards  the  gentry.  The  old  contempt  erf 
the  town  for  the  country  was  sharpened  by 
the  jealousy  which  new-made  wealth  always 
feels  of  anything  approaching  to  caste  pri- 
vilege. Difference  of  party,  handed  down 
from  the  old  days  of  dynastic  struggle,  in 
many  cases  differences  of  religion,  and  more 
recently  conflicts  of  interest  on  fiscal  ques- 
tions, kept  the  antagonism  alive.  In  France 
it  was  infinitely  more  bitter,  because  the 
caste  privileges  had  been  more  odious  and 
more  exclusive,  and  far  less  worthily  enjoyed. 
During  the  long  battle  in  both  countries  the 
workmen  had  taken  at  first  no  independent 
part,  but  had  acted  as  a  contingent  of  the 
forces  of  the  bourgeoisie  :  and  with  one  or 
two  startling  exceptions,  in  which,  for  a 
while,  they  were  felt  as  an  independent 
power,  they  were  in  the  main  content,  up  to 
1848,  to  act  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
to  fight  that  the  bourgeoisie  might  win.  In 
1830  the  mob  burnt  Nottingham  and  Brii?- 
tol,  in  order  that  the  middle  classes,  not  Ae 
lower,  might  be  admitted  to  power.  In 
1789  and  1830  it  was  chiefly  the  middle 
classes  of  the  French  towns  who  were  dis- 
contented :  but  it  was  the  workmen  who  took 
the  Bastille  and  stood  behind  the  barricade. 
In  the  elections  in  both  countries  the  same 
close  connection  sabsisted.  The  workmen, 
whenever  they  had  a  chance,  voted,  and, 
when  they  could  not  vote,  rioted  agaiflst 
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the  common  enemy.  They  were  the  rod 
with  which  the  middle  classes  threatened, 
and  in  case  of  need  chastised,  >their  adver- 
saries of  the  Church,  and  the  Court,  and  the 
Manor-house.  This  alliance  was  powerful — 
in  the  end  irresistible — ^but  its  fruits  were 
unequally  divided.  The  middle  classes 
obtained  the  solid  results  of  favourable  legis- 
lation :  the  workmen  had  the  satisfaction  of 
suffering  for  Liberal  principles. 

This  arrangement  lasted  so  long,  and  was 
so  convenient,  that  the  one  class  came  to 
look  upon  the  other  as  a  species  of  political 
property.  But  in  1848  the  first  serious 
symptoms  appeared  of  the  political  property 
thiuKing  for  itself.  The  workmen  had  by 
that  time  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they 
had  interests  of  their  own  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  their  employers;  and 
the  contest  with  Courts  and  Churches,  which 
was  the  mere  gratification  of  a  sentiment, 
began  to  give  place  to  the  more  deadly 
struggle  between  labour  and  capital  The 
Revolution  of  1848  was  commenced,  like 
its  predecessors,  by  the  bourgeoisie ;  but 
they  were  thrust  aside  by  the  Socialists  at  a 
very  early  stage,  and  betook  themselves  to 
aucn  refuge  as  first  Cavaignac  and  then 
Napoleon  could  offer.  From  that  time  forth 
the  divergence  has  been  increasing.  The 
workmen  have  become  more  independent, 
more  obstinate,  more  extravagant  Their 
policy,  a  wild  and  bloody  dream,  has  been 
expressed  in  action  of  the  most  practical 
kind — in  each  country  according  to  the 
genius  of  the  nation.  In  England  and  Bel- 
gium they  have  tried  to  operate  through  the 
fear  of  pecuniary  loss  :  in  France  and  Spain 
they  have  appealed  to  physical  force.  But 
in  all  these  countries,  whether  through 
strikes  or  through  revolutionary  outbreaks, 
every  opportunity  has  been  used,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  unremitting  vigilance, 
to  accomplish  the  wild  visions  of  triumph 
over  capital,  upon  which  the  workman,  un- 
discouraged  by  failure,  still  resolutely  broods. 

The  change  produced  in  the  political 
position  of  the  middle  classes  by  this  revolt 
of  their  friends  is  fundamental.  Their 
polarity  has  been  suddenly  reversed.  They 
are  attracted  on  the  side  where  they  were 
formerly  repelled,  and^  repelled  on  the  side 
where  they  were  formerly  attracted.  All 
their  class  relations  are  turned  upside  down. 
They  have  worked  their  will  upon  the  upper 
classes,  having  gained  almost  everything  for 
which  they  fought :  but  in  the  hour  of  vic- 
tory they  are  confronted  with  a  new  enemy, 
once  then*  fast  and  most  serviceable  ally. 
They  have  taken  some  little  time  to  appre- 
ciate the  fact ;  for  a  class  does  not  change 
its  course  at  a  short  notice.     It  can  only  do 


so  as  the  older  minds  are  replaced  by 
younger,  open  to  the  perception  of  new  cir- 
cumstances, and  ready  to  meet  them  by  a 
new  policy.  But  in  both  countries  the  con- 
viction seems  to  be  coming  home  to  them 
at  last  that  their  old  store  of  political 
maxims,  ideals,  antipathies,  and  attachments 
has  no  application  to  the  new  world  that 
surrounds  them  now.  How  far  this  persua- 
sion has  operated  on  the  recent  elections  we 
cannot  accurately  tell.  The  Ballot  has  evi- 
dently covered  a  large  number  of  Liberal 
desertions :  we  are  left  to  conjecture,  from 
numerous  expressions  of  opinion  on  other 
occasions,  to  which  section  of  the  party  the 
unfaithful  electors  belong.  But  the  state  of 
middle-class  feeling  on  the  labour  movement 
and  its  leaders  is  sufficiently  notorious,  and 
is  not  disputed  by  the  opponents  of  Conser- 
vatism. Even  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  takes 
a  sanguine  view  of  revolutionary  prospects, 
is  obliged  to  admit  it : — 

*  There  are  many  Liberals  unfortunately  be- 
longing to  the  middle  class  who  share  with 
the  Tories  the  alarm  and  disp;ust  inspired  by 
the  growing  power  of  trades'  unions  in  this 
country.' 

This  admission  of  altered  feeling  in  the 
middle  classes  was  not  made  without  suffi- 
cient cause.  That  the  President  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  should  have  formally  pro- 
posed in  a  paper  read  at  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Bradford  to  organise  a  league  of 
capital  against  labour  shows  how  deeply  the 
alarm  of  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  speaks  has 
penetrated.  It  seems  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  political  importance  of  this  terror.  We 
do  not  venture  to  predict  what  party  or  what 
class  it  will  benefit,  or  whether  it  will  benefit 
any.  But  it  points  to  conditions  of  conflict 
which  are  absolutely  now.  The  same  pro- 
cess seems  to  be  going  forward  on  the  field 
of  politics  as  on  the  field  of  religion.  All 
minor  controversies,  all  secondary  issues 
whose  interest  is  chiefly  traditional,  are 
being  abandoned,  and  men  are  arraying 
themselves  for  the  main  conflict  where  recon- 
ciliation seems  impossible.  That  the  aspira- 
tions and  interests  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  should  be  recognised  on  both  sides  as 
essentially  antagonistic  is,  at  all  events,  a 
condition  of  internal  conffict  of  which  modem 
society  has  never  had  experience  before. 

In  France  the  crisis  has  arisen  in  an  acuter 
form  than  with  us,  because  the  continuity  of 
their  government  has  been  broken.  There 
are  no  traditions  of  habitual  order,  or  local 
attachment,  or  hereditary  respect  to  shade 
off  the  sharp  division  which  is  separating 
France  into  two  camps — the  employers  and 
the  employed.     That  the  estrangement  be- 
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tween  the  two  can  be  soon  healed,  and  good 
feeling  grow  up  in  spite  of  the  collision  of 
interests,  seems  beyond  hope.  On  the  one 
side  there  is  the  resentment  of  defeat  and 
the  sting  of  poverty,  irritating  into  frenzy 
the  delusions  which  a  guilty  school  of  shal- 
low theorists  has  inculcated ;  on  the  other 
side  there  is  terror  that  cannot  be  soothed, 
because  it  rests  on  cruel  and  reiterated  expe- 
rience. The  problem  that  lies  before  French 
statesmen  would  be  hopeless  enough  even  if 
it  included  no  other  elements  of  danger  than 
the  madness  of  the  artisans  and  the  terror 
they  inspire.  But  as  a  crown  to  all  other 
calamities,  the  championship  of  order  itself 
is  travestied  by  dreams  as  wild  and  preten- 
sions as  perilous  as  those  of  the  International 
itself.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  other  difficulties  which  in  this 
sceptical  age  they  must  affront,  have  staked 
the  hopes  of  their  cause  upon  the  visionary 
project  of  replacing  the  Pope  upon  his  tem- 
poral throne.  It  involves,  among  other  diffi- 
culties, the  task  of  accomplishing  a  revolu- 
tion against  the  feelings  of  the  population 
concerned,  against  the  desperate  resistance 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  which  is  in  posses- 
sion, and  against  the  wishes  of  the  whole  of 
Europe  with  the  possible  exception  of  France 
herself.  If  it  is  <ione,  it  can  only  be  done 
against  the  most  terrible  odds,  and  at  the 
risk  of  national  extinction.  But  the  clergy 
neither  count  the  cost  nor  measure  the  ob- 
stacles. They  seem  to  be  making  adhesion 
to  this  promising  enterprise  a  condition  of 
their  support;  and  unless  their  support  is 
freely  given  to  the  party  of  order,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  M.  Gainbetta  and  his  '  nouvelles 
couches  socio les '  will  be  the  next  occupants 
of  power. 

In  England  the  tradition  of  order  is  not 
yet  broken,  and  our  difficulties  are  trivial 
compared  to  those  of  France.  But  we  also 
arc  passing  through  a  crisis  on  which  much 
of  our  future  destiny  depends.  We  have  no 
new  institutions  to  discover  and  set  up,  but 
within  their  boundary  our  politics  are  scarcely 
less  chaotic.  Our  political  geography  has  to 
be  reconstructed.  The  old  frontiers  separate 
those  who  in  opinion  are  not  divided,  and 
classify  under  one  name  men  who  have  now 
no  principle  in  common.  There  is  this  ana- 
logy between  our  condition  and  that  of 
France,  that  un  exceptional  responsibility 
lies  at  this  juncture  upon  those  who  in  that 
country  are  called  the  Centres,  but  whom  for 
want  of  a  less  clumsy  vocabulary  we  are 
compelled  to  designate  as  moderate  Liberals. 
It  is  to  their  uncertain  policy  and  their  un- 
natural alliances  that  much  of  our  embarrass- 
ment is  due,  and  upon  them  it  depends  whe- 
ther political  conflict  shall  be  restored  to  the 


dignity  of  a  war  of  principles,  or  shall  siak, 
as  in  America,  to  a  reckless  struggle  for  per- 
sonal advancement  The  decision  of  this 
school  of  politicians  is  at  all  times  looked  for 
with  all  the  interest  and  all  the  varying 
speculations  belonging  to  the  unknown. 
Like  the  electors  who  vote  towards  four 
o'clock,  their  vote  exceeds  all  other  and  more 
calculable  votes  in  value,  simply  because  their 
course  is  doubtful  Their  choice  is  looked 
for  with  additional  anxiety,  because  the  flow 
of  opinion  can  be  better  judged  by  their 
movements  than  by  any  other.  Steadied  by 
no  strong  political  belief,  they  yield  more 
smoothly  and  promptly  to  the  prevailing 
current  than  their  better  moored  neighbours 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  Their  influ- 
ence is  specially  remarkable  in  countries 
where  change  is  made  slowly,  and  politioal 
passions  are  not  extravagant.  In  Spain  no 
one  cares  what  the  Centres  think.  They  are 
normally  captives  of  the  bow  and  spear; 
their  supple  fidelity  is  one  of  the  easiest  and 
least  valued  prizes  of  a  successful  pronuncia- 
miento.  In  France  they  are  only  of  impor- 
tance in  a  strange  juncture  like  the  present, 
where  the  predominance  of  the  array  is  neu- 
tralised by  the  exceptional  loyalty  of  the 
ruling  Greneral.  But  m  England  their  influ- 
ence has  generally  been  commanding.  It 
disappears  during  periods  of  strong  political 
belief,  such  as  that  of  the  Restoration,  or  of 
the  great  revolutionary  war,  or  of  the  first 
Reform  BUI.  But  these  epochs  in  England 
are  few  and  far  between  ;  and  during  the 
intervals  the  power  of  the  Central  school  of 
politicians,  and  especially  of  the  Left  Centre, 
resumes  its  importance.  And  in  proportion 
as  faith  in  all  political  dogmas  grows  dim, 
and  enthusiasm  Is  frozen  by  disappointment, 
the  national  course  will  be  guided  by  those 
to  whom  this  cheerless  climate  is  familiar. 

During  the  half-century  of  breathless 
change  from  which  we  are  apparently  at 
last  to  have  a  respite,  the  position  of  these 
moderate  Liberals  has  been  very  remarkable. 
While  the  torrent  was  passing,  they  did  not 
keep  their  feet  better  tliao  other  people.  It 
has  constantly  happened  to  them  to  find 
themselves  voting  for  that  which  they  had 
denounced  :  accepting  logical  conclusions, 
the  fear  of  which  they  had  once  derided  as 
the  *  hobgoblin  argument ; '  proposing  a  first 
step  as  absolutely  final,  and  then,  some  years 
later,  proposing  the  second  as  a  necessary 
corollary  of  the  first  A  forecast  in  1820  of 
their  proceedings  during  the  following  fifty 
years  would  have  surprised  no  one  so  much 
as  themselves.  Like  John  Gilpin,  *they 
little  thought,  when  they  set  out,  of  running 
such  a  rig.*  But  still  they  were  marked  off 
from  the  bold  companions  by  whose  side 
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they  marched,  and  whose  ends  they  unwit- 
tingly served,  by  one  strong  distinction. 
They  genuinely  believed  in  *  finality.'  The 
particular  reform  in  hand  was  on  each  occa- 
sion desired  by  them  for  its  own  sake  only 
— as  the  exceptional  remedy  of  an  excep- 
tional abuse — as  a  close  of  controversy — as 
a  step  towards  political  repose.  They  looked 
forward  to  no  ^asta  of  perpetual  subversion. 
They  did  uot  imagine  their  party  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  eternally  devising  new 
changes,  and  agitating  the  public  mind  to 
carry  them  out.  They  would  never  have 
recognised  it  as  a  reproach  that  their  budget 
of  reforms  was  exhausted,  and  that  they  had 
no  fresh  institution  to  suggest  for  attack.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  them  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  a  Liberal  leader  to  collect 
his  party,  as  if  he  were  collecting  moths  and 
bats,  by  the  exhibition  of  a  *  blazing  prin- 
ciple.' If  they  formed  a  party  of  change,  it 
was  because  in  their  judgment  great  changes 
were  required.  It  would  not  nave  entered 
into  their  philosophy  that  great  changes 
ought  to  be  proposed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  party  of  change  together.  The 
difference  between  the  two  sections  is  this : 
the  moderate  Liberals  are  Radicals  ad  hoc  : 
the  others  are  Radicals  permanently.  The 
one  section  mark  trees  to  be  cut  down  be- 
cause they  think  a  clearance  is  required ;  the 
others  mark  them  because  cutting  down 
trees  is  their  business ;  and  when  they  have 
finished  one  job,  they  clamour  against  their 
leaders  until  they  are  conducted  to  another. 
It  is  the  business  of  their  leaders  to  find 
trees  to  be  cut  down.  There  lies  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  present  moment.  The  Liberal 
leaders  are  in  danger  of  being  dethroned  be- 
cause they  have  not  a  fresh  *  policy ' — in 
other  words,  because  they  cannot  find  new 
and  yet  safe  materials  to  gratify  the  destruc- 
tive mstincts  of  their  followers. 

To  the  latter  section  of  the  party  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  political  repose.  They  believe 
what  they  call  *  progress '  to  be  the  condition 
of  political  vitality ;  and  their  definition  of 
'progress'  is  destruction.  But  to  those 
Liberals  who  believe  in  finality,  whose  views 
of  reform  have  a  fixed  horizon,  the  present  is 
a  juncture  of  supreme  importance.  The  poli- 
tical aims  of  the  party  of  movement  are  un- 
dergoing an  entire  revolution,  which  would 
have  forced  itself  more  prominently  upon 
public  attention  if  it  haa  not  been  so  far 
carried  on  with  singularly  little  change  of 
persons.  The  battle-field  is  changing,  and 
the  colours,  and  the  objective  point  of  the 
assailant's  strategy  :  bat  a  large  proportion 
of  the  combatants  remains  the  same.  It  is 
still  the  parson  and  the  squire,  and  in  the 
background  the  king  and  noble,  who  are  the 


first  objects  of  attack :  though  now  there  are 
associated  with  them  a  large  class  of  em- 
ployers of  labour  who  used  to  be  fighting  on 
the  other  side,  and  who  feel  themselves  in 
strange  company.  The  assault  is  still  con- 
ducted chiefly  by  poverty  and  philosophy ; 
academical  dreamers  furnish  to  the  move- 
ment its  brains,  and  the  Have-nots,  who 
would  gladly  have  without  industry  or  thrift, 
supply  its  force.  The  Dissenters  still  contri- 
bute a  large  contingent ;  but,  so  far  as  they 
are  not  included  in  either  of  these  two  cate- 
gories— so  far  as  they  are  not  hungry  for  en- 
dowment, or  impatient  of  Christian  belief — 
their  alliance  is  traditional,  depending  more 
on  habit  than  on  present  sympathy :  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  other  classes  of  well-to- 
do  auxiliaries,  who  are  watching  the  motions 
of  their  allies  with  a  not  very  friendly  vigi- 
lance. But  though  there  is  in  this  counfiy 
no  very  marked  change  in  the  composition 
of  each  host,  the  cause  of  battle  is  not  the 
less  rapidly  changing. 

The  objects  for  which  the  moderate  Libe- 
rals have  contended  during  the  last  half-cen- 
tary  may  be  summed  up  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy by  the  word  *  enfranchisement'  It  is 
not  a  complete  description.  There  was  the 
curious  struggle  of  Protection,  when  the 
Conservatives,  under  the  guidance  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  were  induced  to  take  up  the 
opinions  which  had  been  advocated  by  Mr. 
Fox;  whereupon  the  Whigs, and  after  them 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  with  much  discern- 
ment, and  amid  great  public  applause,  ap- 
propriated to  themselves  the  abandoned 
mantle  of  Mr.  Pitt  But  engrossing  as  this 
controversy  was  at  the  time,  it  was  a  mere 
episode  in  the  political  drama;  a  family 
quarrel  between  two  classes  who  are  natu- 
rally Conservative.  Nor  will  the  word  en- 
franchisement include  the  violent  measures 
with  which  the  present  Government  com- 
menced their  career,  and  which  the  moderate 
Liberals  rather  acquiesced  in  than  supported. 
But  on  the  whole,  enfranchisement  suffi- 
ciently describes  their  policy.  They  sought 
to  remove  all  political  disqualification  arising 
out  of  religious  opinions,  and — within  cer- 
tain limits,  prescnbed  by  the  condition  of 
popular  education — all  political  disqualifica- 
tions arising  out  of  social  rank.  This  was 
the  object  of  their  half-century's  campaign. 
They  were  successful  all  along  the  Hue. 
They  successively  procured  the  admission  to 
political  equality  of  the  Dissenters,  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  the  Jews,  who  had  been 
professedly  excluded  on  religious  grounds, 
and  large  portions  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  who  had  been  practically,  though  not 
theoretically,  excluded  by  the  working  of  the 
Constitution.     The  Conservatives  steadily 
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resisted  these  successive  relaxations  ;  save 
that  in  the  two  cases  of  the  Boman  Catho- 
lics and  the  lower  classes  they  came  in  at  the 
end,  and  consented  to  he  the  instruments  of 
passing  the  measures  they  had  up  to  that 
time  opposed.  There  was,  naturally,  no 
difference  of  opinion  between  these  two  op- 
posing parties,  either  as  to  the  immediate 
advantages  of  this  enfranchising  policy  or  as 
to  the  ultimate  result  which  both  desired  it 
should  produce.  The  Conservatives  did  not 
differ  from  their  Liberal  opponents  as  to  the 
advantage  of  removing  a  source  of  disoontent 
from,  the  minds  of  powerful  classes,  but  they 
feared  the  advantage  might  be  bought  too 
dearly  if  the  Church  Establishment  were  to 
be  endangered  by  one  set  of  measures,  or  the 
rights  of  property  by  the  other.  The  mode- 
rate Liberals  were  sincere  in  desiring  to  up- 
hold both  the  Church  Establishment  and  the 
rights  of  property ;  but  they  utterly  refused 
to  believe  that  either  would  be  jeopardised 
by  their  proposal  of  enfranchisement  The 
time  is  at  hand  when  the  value  of  this  victo- 
rious confidence,  or  of  these  disregarded 
warnings,  will  be  tested  by  experience.  Now 
that  the  controversy  is  over,  and  the  decision 
irrevocably  taken,  the  only  object  of  the 
Conservatives  can  be  to  prove  in  practice 
that  their  own  alarms  were  baseless,  and  that 
the  confidence  of  their  Liberal  opponents 
was  wise.  It  surely  cannot  be  the  otject  of 
those  opponents  to  prove  exactly  the  oppo- 
site proposition. 

Such,  nevertheless,  would  be  the  result  if 
the  more  violent  half  of  the  Liberal  party 
had  its  way.  If  the  views  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stuart  Mill  upon  land,  or  of  Mr.  Bright  upon 
the  Church,  or  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  upon 
the  Monarchy,  or  of  Mr.  Trevelyan  upon  the 
Ilouse  of  Lords,  were  to  prevail,  the  sinister 
prophecies  of  the  Tories  and  Conservatives 
of  the  last  fifty  years  would  be  more  than 
justified.  If  it  were  possible  to  believe  that 
the  moderate  Liberals,  who  work  with  these 
men,  design  and  always  have  designed  to 
lead  the  nation  by  insincere  professions  of 
aversion  to  the  results  they  have  all  along 
repudiated,  no  one  could  deny  them  the 
praise  of  a  very  Machiavellian  intelligence. 
But  no  one  believes  it.  The  "Whigs  and 
their  political  congeners  are  not  the  stuff  out 
of  wnich  sincere  revolutionists  are  made. 
They  are  not  in  that  position  ip  the  world  in 
which  the  *  nationalisation  '  of  property,  or 
even  the  confiscation  of  its  *  unearned  incre- 
ment,' presents  an  alluring  future  to  the 
mind.  Their  attachment  to  the  Church  is, 
no  doubt,  of  a  discriminating  kind;  but 
even  those  who  are  most  inclined  to  abandon 
her  in  minor  controversies  shrink  from  the 
convulsion  which   must  accompany  so  stu- 


pendous a  confiscation  as  that  which  Dises- 
tablishment would  bring  with  it.  Yet  the 
moderate  Liberals  are  working  heartily  with 
the  men  to  whom  all  these  things  are  objecti 
of  intense  aspiration.  They,  in  comoKm 
with  Miail  and  Odger,  and  Bradlaugh  and 
Dilke,  belong  to  the  great  Liberal  party. 
They  accept  the  support  of  these  men,  seec 
to  conciliate  their  votes,  and  on  a  pinch  use 
their  help  for  purposes  of  agitation :  aad 
they  do  this  for  the  sole  purpose  of  resisting 
the  Conservatives,  from  whom,  in  opinion, 
they  are  separated  by  an  almost  invisible 
line.  What  is  the  explanation  of  this 
mysterious  policy  ?  They  must  clearly  hare 
some  other  object  in  view  than  to  satisfy  the 
political  appetites  of  their  wild  auxiliaries. 
It  is  plain  that  the  two  parties  to  this  strange 
alliance  expect  from  it  diametrically  opposite 
results ;  and  that  one  section  or  the  other 
must  consequently  be  deceived  in  the  end. 
It  may  seem  a  truism  to  assert  that  pro- 
gress means  going  somewhere.  Yet  no  one 
has  been  able  to  extract  from  the  spokesmen 
of  the  *  party  of  progress '  where  in  their 
case  that  somewhere  is.  As  to  some  sections 
of  the  party  the  answer  is  clear  enough ;  bat 
by  the  party  as  a  whole,  these  special  objects 
are  repudiated.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  the 
other  philosophical  Radicals  knew  perfectly 
well  what  the  word  progress  meant  for 
them ;  they  desired  to  *  overthrow  the  prin- 
ciple of  aristocracy ; '  and  Mr.  Mill^s  aims 
with  respect  to  land  were  probably  a  portion 
of  this  policy.  Mr.  Miall  and  the  Dissentere 
have  a  distinct  object  in  view  as  their 
journey's  end — to  strip  the  Church  of  its 
endowments,  the  State  of  its  ecclesiastical 
prerogatives.  There  are  a  host  of  smaller 
clioues  who  have  peculiar  views  with  respect 
to  Republicanism,  Intemperance,  Contagions 
Disease,  and  so  forth ;  progress  for  them 
has  a  very  distinct,  though  it  may  be  a  very 
narrow,  meaning.  But  what  does  the  wonl 
express  to  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole  ?  It 
does  not  adopt  all  or  any  of  the  definitions 
recognised  by  these  various  subdivisions.  Its 
authorised  exponents  would  repudiate  them 
with  horror.  Even  Mr.  Ghidstone  wookl 
think  thrice  before  abolishing  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  kindly  bequeaths  the  Dise^a- 
blishment  of  the  Church  to  his  successors. 
To  none  of  the  objects  that  we  have  indicated 
would  the  assent  of  half  the  Liberal  party  be 
obtained.  But  whither  is  their  progress  go- 
ing! Progress  signifies  going  forwjtfd; 
which  road  is  forward  I  and  what  is  at  the 
end  of  it?  Progress  in  the  abstract,  with 
no  itinerary  and  no  goal,  is  as  reasonable  an 
idea  as  a  pilgrimage  to  nowhere  in  particular. 
To  these  questions  no  answer  has  even  been 
given  by  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole— that 
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is,  by  the  moderate  Liberals,  who  till  recently 
have  ruled  it,  and  whom  it  is  still  essential 
to  conciliate  and  reassure.  As  long  as  finality 
was  politically  tenable,  progress  in  the 
abstract  was  little  thought  of.  The  world 
had  heard  little  of  *  onward  marches,'  or  '  the 
increasing  purpose  of  the  age.'  In  the 
Palmerstonian  era — the  golden  age  of  mo- 
derate Liberals — they  knew  very  well  that 
this  class  of  phrases,  though  useful  to  writers, 
and  conducive  to  ]a  majority,  were  not  likely 
to  mislead  the  practical  acuteness  of  their 
wary  chief.  There  is  no  danger  of  a  medium 
being  taken  in  by  his  own  spirits.  But  the 
state  of  things  has  changed.  The  Radicals 
have  seen  some  of  their  proposals  accepted, 
and  for  others  they  have  obtained  fonnidable 
encouragement  from  Parliament  or  from 
Liberal  statesmen.  What  is  progress  ?  and 
whither  is  it  leading?  are  questions  which 
moderate  Liberals,  by  whose  aid  alone  the 
march  can  be  continued,  are  bound  to  answer 
clearly  to  their  own  minds. 

The  Government  have  been  in  trouble 
during  the  past  year:  and  they  have  ac- 
cordingly been  much  blessed  with  advisers. 
T^e  constant  burden  of  the  advice  has  been, 
*Have  a  policy;'  by  which,  of  coui'se,  is 
meant  a  policy  of  change.  It  is  of  no  use, 
they  are  told,  to  rely  on  past  achievements ; 
they  must  go  foi-ward  *  to  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new;*  and  the  Government,  to 
judge  by  recent  appointments,  are  prepar- 
ed to  follow  this  advice.  Tlie  moderate  Li- 
berals, who  are  possibly  doubting  in  their 
minds  as  to  what  the  progress  of  which 
they  hear  so  much  may  mean,  may  be 
anxious  to  know  which  these  pastures  are. 
But  on  that  subject  they  receive  no  infor- 
mation. The  demand  is,  not  that  any  par- 
ticular pastures  shall  be  selected,  but  only 
that  the  pastures  shall  be  new.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  pastures  there 
are  available.  A  map  of  them,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  disciples  of  progress  who  yet 
retain  sufficient  common  sense  to  wish  to 
know  whither  they  are  progressing,  would  be 
a  very  useful  Liberal  publication.  In  default 
of  it  we  will  attempt  such  a  brief  survey  as 
Radical  outpourings  enable  us  to  construct. 
It  may  at  least  serve  as  an  anticipatory  chro- 
nology of  the  Liberal  Ministries  of  the  fu- 
tiu*o.  If  it  is  a  law  of  their  being  that  in 
each  session  of  Parliament  they  must  on  pain 
of  extinction  offer  fresh  fields  for  their 
flocks  to  consume  and  trample  down,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  know  how  much  there  is 
still  unconsumed ;  and  how  soon  we  shall 
have  reached  those  pleasant  pastures  in 
which  the  Liberals  of  France  and  Spain  are 
happily  reposing. 

In  surveying  the  Radical  progi'amme  of 


the  future,  it  is  needless  to  refer  to  a  large 
category  of  lerislation  on  which  parties  do 
not  quarrel,  ft  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
class  of  measures  because  it  is  a  favourite 
Radical  device  of  the  party  of  movement 
to  accuse  those  who  deprecate'  organic 
change  of  desiring  legislative  stagnation. 
We  have  been  accused  of  hostility  to  all  im- 
provement, because,  in  pleading  for  repose 
at  last  from  the  incessant  demolitions  of  re- 
cent years,  we  have  made  no  reservation  in 
favour  of  legislative  changes  which,  unchal- 
lenged by  class  or  party,  are  unquestionably 
needed.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  blame 
a  preacher  for  depreciating  mathematics  be- 
cause he  had  made  no  allusion  to  Euclid  in 
his  sermon.  In  dealing  with  the  contention 
of  parties  it  seems  irrelevant  to  refer  to 
those  matters  on  which  parties  do  not  con- 
tend. We  hold  them  to  be  so  far  from  ob- 
jectionable that  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the 
proper  work  of  Parliament,  and  that  it  is 
detained  from  its  normal  laboui-s  by  the  per- 
petiial  intrusion  of  revolutionary  projects. 
To  uproot  institutions,  to  sow  bitter  resent- 
ments, to  give  to  class  or  sect  the  spoliation 
of  a  rival  by  the  bmte  force  of  a  legislative 
majority,  may  possibly,  in  cases  of  extreme 
emergency,  be  a  task  from  which  govern- 
ments cannot  escape,  but  it  is  a  field  of  duty 
to  be  entered  with  son*ow,  and  to  be  quitted 
with  the  utmost  speed.  In  the  improve- 
ment of  law,  of  local  government,  of  sanita- 
ry arangements,  in  the  alleviation,  so  far  as 
statutes  can  procure  it,  of  the  suflJerings  of 
the  poor — matters  which  give  triumph  to  no 
class  and  no  denomination — there  isimuch 
material  for  the  labour  of  Parliament,  little 
for  the  manufacture  of  cries  or  the  excite- 
ment of  politicians.  It  is  not  for  these  that 
wire-pnllei*s  work,  or  party -bonds  are  form- 
ed, or  close  divisions  taken.  They  will  never 
be  more  than  the  obligatory  ganiish  of  the 
programme  of  the  Radicals. 

Fiscal  measures  occupy  a»^  ambiguous 
position.  They  are  a  tavourite  field  for 
passages  of  arms  between  Ministry  and  Op- 
position ;  but  for  the  last  twelve  years  they 
have  seldom  touched  the  great  questions 
which  arc  in  issue  between  Conservatives 
and  Radicals.  They  could  hardly  do  so  un- 
less they  were  prostituted  to  the  purpose  of 
favouring  some  class  whose  votes  are  valu- 
able, at  the  expense  of  another  class,  or 
to  the  detriment  of  the  exchequer.  Ru- 
mour, ever  unkind  to  falling  Ministers,  im- 
putes to  them  a  project  of  this  kind.  Recent 
arrangements  have  encouraged  the  belief 
that  next  April  is  to  be  an  epoch  in  finance ; 
that  the  great  enchanter,  who  has  resumed 
the  wand  he  had  buried  fathoms  deep,  will 
wave  it  once  more  over  the  electors,  and  that 
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the  popularity  of  1853  and  1860  will  rise 
again  at  his  call.  But  rumour  goes  one 
step  further,  and  even  unveils  the  plan  of 
his  future  triumph.  It  is  to  be  nothing 
niore  ingenious  or  refined  than  that  on- 
slaught on  indirect  taxation  known  as  the 
*free  breakfast-table.'  If  the  state  of  the 
finances  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  a  general 
reduction  of  taxation,  extending  to  both 
branches,  direct  and  indirect,  the  nation  will 
accept  the  boon  with  gladness  from  what- 
ever hands  it  comes ;  nor  will  any  one  grudge 
the  benefit  that  will  accrue  to  the  Ministers  as 
the  messengci*s  of  such  pleasant  news.  But 
if  the  relief  is  given  to  the  indirect  taxpayer 
alone,  the  proposal  will  cease  to  have  a 
purely  financial  character  ;  it  will  become  a 
political  transaction  of  the  most  objectiona- 
ble kind.  The  class  who  only  pay  indirect 
taxation  are  already  specially  favoured  in 
England ;  they  bear  a  lighter  share  of  the 
common  burden  than  in  the  Republic  of 
America  or  the  Republic  of  France.  To 
give  them  a  special  advantage  in  any  scheme 
of  taxation  will  be  to  aggravate  an  already 
oflfensivc  inequality.  The  advantages,  again, 
of  indirect  taxation  are  already  too  much 
ignored  in  our  actual  arrangements.  The 
fact  that  they  are  scarcely  recognised  by 
those  who  pay  them,  will  outweigh  to  a  states- 
man many  purely  economical  disadvantages. 
It  is  a  good  thing  that  a  tax  should  not  be 
wasteful ;  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be 
galling.  A  tax  may  be  costly  in  collection  ; 
it  may  even  tend  seriously  to  discourage  the 
trade  to  which  it  applies  :  yet  it  will  be  less 
pernicious  than  one  which  is  constructed  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  rules  of  economical 
orthodoxy,  but  leaves  a  bitter  resentment  in 
the  hearts  of  those  who  have  to  pay  it.  If 
taxes,  which  in  policy  are  the  least  inexpe- 
dient and  in  equity  have  no  special  claim  to 
remission,  are  taken  oflf,  a  political  motive 
for  the  proceeding  must  be  assumed  ;  and  it 
will  be  readily  found  in  the  fact,  that  the 
class  which  is  to  be  relieved  is  the  most  nu- 
merous at  the  poll.  It  is  a  pecuniary  mode 
of  appeasing  discontent,  to  which,  as  we 
know  to  our  cost,  the  Government  are  much 
attached.  The  method  of  reconciliation 
they  pursued  with  the  Americans  is  the  one 
they  are  said  to  be  preparing  for  their  own 
followers.  Being  accused  of  sundry  un- 
friendly and  disloyal  proceedings  towards 
their  democratic  supporters,  they  propose, 
instead  of  disproving  the  accusation,  to  set- 
tle the  difficulty  by  paying  down  damages 
in  hard  cash  out  of  the  taxes.  The  device 
is  so  transparent,  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons could  not  sanction  it,  even  if  the  Mi- 
nistry— which  we  cannot  believe— <5ould 
stoop  so  low  as  to  suggest  it. 


Neither  is  it  necessary  now  to  dwell  on 
those  questions  which  are  occasionally  dis- 
cussed by  speculative  politicians,  but  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  are  either 
too  small  or  too  large  to  oe  regarded  as  m 
plank  in  any  party's  platform.  Of  the  first 
Kind  the  Game  Laws  are  a  fair  instance. 
They  might,  with  more  propriety,  be  caHed 
the  Hare  Laws  :  for  to  that  important  qua- 
druped alone  the  serious  discussion  is  appa- 
rently confined.  No  one  seems  to  quarrel 
with  the  winged  game ;  and  no  one  advo- 
cates the  preservation  of  rabbits  upon  culti- 
vated land.  We  do  not  anticipate  that  the 
destiny  of  the  British  Constitution  will,  to 
any  great  extent,  turn  on  the  destiny  of  the 
hare.  This,  and  two  or  three  other  ques- 
tions, which  are  referable  to  no  general 
principle,  excite  a  keen  interest  in  particular 
constituencies.  Pledges  of  a  peculiarly  ferrid 
character  are  exacted  by  the  electors  and 
freely  given  by  the  candidate.  But  the  fer- 
vour evaporates  in  the  air  of  Westminster, 
which  is  fatal  to  sporadic  enthusiasm. 
Hares,  Hypothec,  and  the  Deceased  WifeV 
Sister  may  occasionally  form  the  subject  of 
a  party  division  :  but  whatever  happens  to 
them,  their  fate  will  not  affect  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  country.  On  the  other 
side,  there  are  questions  which  are  too  lai^» 
for  partisans  at  present  to  touch.  No  Eng- 
lish Radical  has  ventured  to  support  the 
disintegration  of  the  Empire  demanded  in 
Ireland  under  the  name  of  Home  Rule.  A 
few  adventurous  *  fellow-labourers '  of  the 
Government,  inspired  no  doubt  by  good  ex- 
ample (it  was  in  1871,  the  year  of  the  Com- 
mune), thought  that  the  time  was  come  for 
an  assault  upon  the  monarchy.  Their  ec- 
centricities were  suppressed  with  more  vi- 
gour than  politeness :  and  their  miserable 
fate  will  probably  warn  off  imitators  for  at 
least  many  sessions  to  come.  The  House 
of  Lords  stands  in  a  very  peculiar  position. 
Though  not  unpopular  in  the  country,  there 
are  many  theorists  who  would  be  glad  to 
attack  it,  if  they  only  knew  what  to  do  with 
it  Any  alteration  of  its  structure  must  in- 
evitably make  it  more  self-reliant,  and  more 
tenacious  of  its  own  opinions  than  it  is  now ; 
and  this  is  not  exactly  the  result  which  Ra- 
dicals desire  to  obtain.  Its  abolition  would 
add  largely  to  the  territorial  interest  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Moreover,  the  nation 
would  shrink  from  surrendering  its  interests, 
without  check  or  makeweight,  to  the  abso- 
lute disposal  of  the  latter  body.  Some  sub- 
stitute, therefore,  for  the  House  of  Lords 
must  be  discovered :  and  the  receipt  for 
making  a  new  second  chamber  in  on  oU 
country  is  as  hard  to  find  as  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.     For  the  present,  at  all  events 
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the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords  is 
either  considered  too  unimportant  or  too 
perplexing  to  find  a  place  in  the  manifestoes 
of  the  disaffected  Liberals. 

There  are  still  remaining  a  few  outlying 
bits  which  belong  to  the  old  Liberal  do- 
main, portions  of  pohtical  territory  on  which 
it  is  possible  to  raise  the  standard  of  en- 
franchisement. Efforts  have  been  made  to 
construct  a  useful  cry  out  of  the  condition 
of  the  County  franchise.  It  does  not  seem 
a  hopeful  enterprise.  Some  day  it  may  be 
practicable  to  inspire  the  agricultural  labour- 
er with  so  much  political  ambition  that  he 
will  agitate  earnestly  for  a  household  fran- 
chise that  shall  admit  him  to  the  vote.  If 
snch  an  agitation  should  arise,  and  if  the 
Tories  should  be  strongly  opposed  to  it, 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  Liberals  to  enter 
upon  the  campaign  with  an  unbroken  organ- 
isation, and  all  the  advantages  of  a  tradition- 
al battle-cry.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
doubt  whether  either  of  the  two  parties 
is  ready  to  take  up  the  position  necessary 
for  giving  battle  upon  this  question.  It  will 
be  hard  to  inspire  the  Liberals  with  enthusi- 
asm for  an  extension  of  the  County  fran- 
chise. They  have  tried  it  already,  and  it 
has  brought  them  no  luck.  Mr.  Locke  King's 
leadership  has  been  utterly  disastrous.  The 
lower  we  have  gone  into  the  depths  of  rural 
society,  the  more  Conservative  the  strata 
have  hitherto  proved  to  be.  Their  character 
may  change  as  you  go  deeper;  but  there 
is  Httle  ground  for  either  asserting  or  de- 
nying it.  It  is  a  sheer  matter  of  specula- 
tion, with  only  this  one  element  of  certainty, 
that  the  poor  rural  householders  are  and 
must  remain  the  most  dependent  class  exist- 
ing among  us.  The  Ballot  in  sparse  dis- 
tricts is  utterly  futile,  and  the  labourer  who 
cultivates  Radicalism,  amid  Tory  farmers, 
squires,  and  clergy,  will  pass  a  stormy  exis- 
tence. On  the  other  hand  an  equalisation  of 
the  Town  and  County  franchise  must  carry 
with  it  a  large  re-arrangement  of  electoral 
districts,  and  every  approach  to  equality  of 
electoral  power  will  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  country  and  the  detriment  of  the  towns. 
We  are  sceptical  therefore  of  a  great  Liberal 
movement  in  favour  of  a  County  Reform 
Bill.  Still  less  is  it  probable  that  a  converse 
enthusiasm  will  develope  itself  among  their 
opponents.  The  Conservatives  will  never  be 
brought  into  line  again  upon  a  franchise 
question.  The  recollections  of  the  year 
186Y,  whatever  else  they  may  have  done, 
have  at  least  secured  this  result  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  present  generation.  There 
is  no  great  political  future  for  the  County 
franchise.     Whatever  legislation   may  ulti- 


mately take  place  upon  it,  it  is  not 
here  that  the*  new  pastures'  are  to  be 
found. 

This  is  the  last  political  controversy  be- 
longing to  the  old  era.  Beyond  it  every 
question  on  which  serious  controversy  can 
arise  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  conflicts  of  the  future,  the  battle  of 
Property,  or  the  battle  of  the  Church. 
Every  cry  that  has  more  than  a  local  interest 
excites  attention  only  as  part  of  these  two 
great  controversies.  The  Burials  Bill,  and 
the  Endowed  Schools  agitation,  would  sink 
into  questions  of  secondary  detail  if  they 
were  not  part  of  a  wide-reaching  plan.  Like 
a  battlefield  in  actual  war,  they  derive  their 
significance  not  from  the  value  of  the  ground 
itself,  but  from  the  importance  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  they  open  an  access.  ^  After 
half  a  century  of  struggle,  Conservatives 
have  learned  to  distinguish  the  twofold 
character  of  grievances.  There  are  griev- 
ance of  suffering,  and  there  are  grievances  of 
strategy.  The  grievance  of  suffering  is 
urged  in  good  faith  by  those  who  smart 
under  it:  and  the  object  of  their  remon- 
strances, or  their  agitations,  is  simply  to 
obtain  redress.  When  redress  is  granted, 
the  grievance  ceases,  and  the  agitation  is 
heard  of  no  more.  In  these  days  such 
grievances  are  rare  :  for  they  have  been  one 
by  one  detected  in  the  course  of  discussion, 
and  killed  by  concession.  The  grievance  of 
strategy  is  of  a  very  different  type,  and 
enjoys  a  far  more  tenacious  life.  Its  charac- 
teristic is  that  the  discontent  it  indicates 
is  not  cured  but  aggravated  by  concession. 
It  is  urged,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  something  that  lies  beyond.  It  is 
part  of  a  great  plan  in  which  each  move 
prepares  the  way  for  the  move  that  is  to 
follow.  Success  does  not  soothe  agitation, 
but  quickens  it  by  giving  to  it  an  earnest 
of  ultimate  triumph.  These  two  forms  of 
grievance  naturally  call  for  diametrically 
opposite  treatment.  It  may  be  worth  the 
while  of  a  party,  or  a  class,  to  make  many 
sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  a 
genuine  discontent.  By  surrendering  a 
portion  they  may  save  the  rest :  and,  at  all 
events,  may  cure  a  disaffection  that  menaces 
the  whole  community.  But  to  make  sacri- 
fices to  a  grievance  of  strategy  is  to  feed  the 
evil  which  you  seek  to  cure.  It  is  to  re- 
move a  difficulty  from  the  enemy's  way,  to 
facilitate  his  progress  to  more  distant  objects, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  fresh  confidence  in 
his  ultimate  triumph.  A  general  who  should 
have  tried  to  keep  the  Prussians  from  taking 
Paris  by  surrendering  to  them  Mont  Val6rien 
would  not  have  been  more^^ioolish  ^han 
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the  statesman  who  tries  to  meet  a  grievance 
of  strategy  by  concession. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Burials  Bill 
and  other  similar  measures  have  been  re- 
sisted. Had  they  been  based  on  genuine 
grievances,  had  they  been  called  for  by  the 
real  wants  of  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, it  would  have  been  for  the  interest  of 
the  Church  to  make  concessions  in  order  that 
the  discontent  might  be  removed.  But  they 
were  worked  by  men  who  did  not  conceal 
the  motive  of  their  efforts.  The  various 
measures  which  with  more  or  less  success  have 
been  levelled  of  late  years  against  the  Church 
have  issued  from  one  manufactory,  and  have 
borne  the  same  well-known  stamp.  Such 
agitation  as  there  was  for  them  was  called 
into  existence  by  the  Liberation  Society,  and 
has  been  sustained  by  their  exertions.  The 
Bills  have  been  supported  by  their  brigade, 
advocated  in  their  newspapers,  put  forward 
as  test  questions  in  every  Dorough  by  their 
agents.  They  and  their  following  are  the 
only  people  upon  whom  the  grievance  has 
pressed  with  suflBcient  weight  to  provoke  po- 
litical action.  Was  it  ever  pretended  that 
concession  on  these  points  would  satisfy 
them  ?  or  that  it  would  make  their  hostility 
less  enterprising  or  less  tenacious?  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  have  removed 
obstacles  from  their  path.  Parliament  will 
not  take  more  than  one  step  at  a  time.  The 
longer  any  step  is  made  to  last,  the  longer 
the  next  project  of  attack  must  be  deferred. 
Even  if  in  the  result  it  should  turn  out  that 
nothing  has  been  gained  except  time,  yet  it 
is  no  small  matter  to  gain  time :  especially 
for  the  upholders  of  an  ancient  institution 
whose  members  have  become  sluggish  from 
long  security,  and  who  need  many  and  sharp 
shocks  of  alarm  before  they  will  bestir  them- 
selves in  their  own  defence.  The  Conscience 
Clause  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  value  of 
this  policy.  For  many  years  the  Dissenters 
devoted  their  utmost  efforts  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Conscience  Clause  in  all  State- 
aided  schools.  As  far  as  education  went,  it 
was  the  sum  and  substance  of  their  aggres- 
sive efforts.  Churchmen  were  pretty  well 
aware  that  it  would  not  give  the  Dissenlei's 
what  they  wanted;  and,  holding  it  to  be 
called  for  by  no  genuine  grievance,  they  op- 
posed it  stoutly.  The  battle  raged  for  many 
years,  during  which  the  educational  organisa- 
tion of  the  Church  was  rapidly  growing.  At 
last,  in  1870,  it  was  carried.  But  no  sooner 
had  the  Dissenters  gained  their  object  than 
they  saw  that  their  object  was  worthless. 
They  turned  round  fiercely  to  attack  the 
whole  principle  of  Denominational  Educa- 
tion. But  they  were  too  late.  They  had 
wasted  many   years  upon   the   Conscience 


Clause,  while  the  educational  organisationof 
the  Church  was  growing  ;  and  now  it  is  too 
strong  to  be  disturbed. 

Those  smaller  Church  questions,  whick 
now  for  twenty  years  have  occupied  a  laige 
share  of  the  Wednesdays  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  cannot  be  rightly  appreciated 
unless  they  are  considered  together  with  tlie 
proclaimed  designs  of  those  who  moot  them. 
They  are  but  small  fractions  of  the  whole : 
but  the  power  which  succeeds  in  one  of  them 
will  be  all  the  stronger  to  carry  through  its 
avowed  intention  of  raising  all  the  others  in 
succession.  The  smaller  issues  that  surround 
the  land  question  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  light  The  laws  which  in  popular  dw* 
cussion  are  honoured  with  the  names  of 
Primogeniture  and  Entail  are  not  in  them- 
selves of  the  first  importance.  Stated  in 
more  accurate  but  more  modest  language, 
they  only  concern  the  disposal  of  the  estates 
of  intestates,  and  power  of  settlors  to  ex- 
tend their  settlements  over  twenty-one  years 
of  unborn  life.  If  without  controversy  or 
legislation  both  the  proposed  changes  were 
by  some  fairy's  intervention  to  make  their 
appearance  on  the  statute-book  to-morrow, 
we  doubt  if  any  palpable  effect  for  either 
good  or  evil  would  result.  Intestates  are  % 
scanty  and  diminishing  class  of  people ;  and 
the  existence  of  such  a  law  would  diminish 
their  number  further.  The  notion  that  a 
change  in  the  law  would  make  a  change  in 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  induce 
men  not  to  leave  the  bulk  of  their  land  to 
their  eldest  sons,  is  a  Radical  illusion,  dae, 
no  doubt,  to  that  extravagant  exaltation  of 
the  State  which  is  the  peculiarity  of  their 
school.  We  see  no  reason  to  believe  thai 
the  moral  influence  of  the  law  would  be 
greater  in  behalf  of  younger  sons  than  it 
has  been  in  behalf  of  widows.  For  centu- 
ries the  law  has  declared  that,  failing  other 
provisions,  a  widow  shall  enjoy  for  life  one- 
third  of  her  husband's  lands.  For  centuries 
instmments  have  been  uniformly  executed 
setting  the  law  aside,  and  making  other,  and 
generally  much  slenderer,  provision  in  its 
place.  A  change  in  the  law  as  to  intestacy 
would  not  influence  landowners  more  in  Ihia 
case  of  primogeniture  than  the  ancient  law 
of  the  country  has  done  in  the  case  of  dower. 
The  other  proposed  change  would  be  equal- 
ly ineffective  for  its  intended  object,  the 
scattering  of  landed  property.  The  law  of 
Entail,  as  it  has  existed  for  the  last  forty 
years,  is  not  particularly  favourable  to  the 
m^ntenance  of  large  estates.  It  works  thus. 
A  landowner  executing  a  marriage  settle- 
ment for  his  son  settles  the  estate  upon  the 
son  for  life,  and  upon  his  unborn  grandson 
absolutely.     Of  course  this  provision  pre- 
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vents  the  son  from  squandering  the  estate  : 
bat  what  about  the  grandson  ?  All  that  the 
landownier  has  done  is  to  tie  the  hands  of  his 
son  whose  character  he  knows,  and  who  pos- 
sibly may  be  quite  trustworthy,  and  leave  the 
estate  utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  unborn 
grandson,  of  whose  character  he  can  know 
nothing.  In  practice  the  danger  is  met, 
if  necessary,  by  putting  pressure,  when  the 
time  comes,  upon  the  grandson.  When  he 
gFOws  up,  or  when  he  marries,  he  wants  a 
secured  allowance,  and  are-settlement  of  the 
estate  is  the  price  of  his  allowance.  But  if 
he  should  for  any  reason  prove  recalcitrant,  or 
if  he  should  succeed  to  the  estate  early,  he  is 
free  to  dissipate  it,  and  the  effect  of  the  law 
of  entail  has  been  to  prevent  his  father 
from  impofing  by  will  any  restraint  upon  his 
extravagance.  The  power  of  settling  upon 
the  unborn  might  be  a  protection  if  it 
were  used  exceptionally  as  a  restraint  upon 
sons  whose  extravagance  had  betrayed  itself 
during  their  father's  lifetime ;  but  sys- 
tematically employed  as  it  is  now,  in  mar- 
riage settlements,  it  tends  rather  to  endanger 
than  to  secure  the  cohesion  of  landed  estates. 
But  the  fact  that  these  proposed  changes — the 
distribution  of  land  in  intestacy,  and  the 
restriction  of  settlement  to  living  persons — 
are  not  in  themselves  of  great  significance 
tells  both  ways.  It  is  more  fatal  to  the 
attack  than  to  the  defence.  This  weakness, 
we  believe,  will  show  itself  when,  if  ever, 
they  become  practical  propositions.  They 
have  no  strength  to  stand  alone.  They  will 
benefit  no  one,  except  perhaps  the  lawyers  ; 
they  will  remedy  no  grievance  and  relieve  no 
suffering;  they  will  not  alter  any  man's  social 
position,  or  ease  the  life  of  any  man  who 
is  now  embarrassed.  All  they  can  possibly 
do  is  to  gratify  the  class  hatreds  of  a  clique  of 
philosophers.  If  ever  the  cry  for  them 
becomes  powerful  enough  to  make  them 
matter  of  party  battle,  it  will  be  not  for 
what  they  can  do  but  for  what  they  may 
prepare.  They  will  only  acquire  the  force 
necessary  for  political  vitality  when  they  be- 
come parts  of  some  much  larger  attack  upon 
property  in  land.  They  will  then  deserve  to 
be  judged  by  the  programme  of  those  who 
urge  them.  The  only  circumstance  which  will 
give  them  a  chance  of  discussion  will  proba- 
bly make  their  rejection  certain.  In  the 
meantime  their  comparative  insignificance 
must  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  gratuitously  reverses  an  ancient 
usage,  and  that  the  other  is  a  restriction 
of  that  right  of  free  testamentary  disposition 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valued  of  all  the 
incidents  of  property  and  the  fair  prize  of 
industry  and  thrift. 
There  are  two  lines  by  which  the  free  en- 


joyment of  landed  property  may  be  assailed. 
It  may  be  done  by  limiting  the  dying  man's 
right  of  free  bequest,  or  the  living  man's 
right  of  free  contract.  It  may  restrict  either 
his  settlements  or  his  leases.  The  fii-st  me- 
thod has  been  followed  to  its  utmost  logical 
extent  across  the  Channel.  As  an  instru- 
ment for  reducing  society  to  a  dead  level, 
and  exterminating  the  principle  of  aristo- 
cracy it  is  unrivalled.  Whether  the  gratifi- 
cation of  democratic  sensibilities  achieved  by 
that  process  is  worth  the  loss  of  national  co- 
hesion which  it  involves,  is  a  question  which 
may  be  answered  by  the  present  experience 
of  France.  But  whatever  its  merits  in  that 
respect,  it  will  never  be  adopted  in  England. 
It  would  irritate  to  the  utmost  the  feelings 
of  every  landowner,  and  it  would  have  none 
but  theoretic  friends:  for  it  would  benefit 
only  the  rising  generation  of  younger  sons, 
not  the  generation  which  has  a  practical  voice 
in  public  affairs.  The  proposal  to  abolish 
what  are^called  *  primogeniture  and  entail'  is 
a  timid  and  hesitating  step  on  the  road  upon 
which  France  has  travelled  so  far.  This  is 
the  utmost  length  to  which,  in  view  of  our 
national  prepossessions,  our  philosophers  ven- 
ture to  go.  We  do  not  believe  that  when 
they  come  to  look  at  it  more  closely,  they 
will  think  this  inconclusive  effort  worth  the 
trouble  it  will  cause  them.  They  will  prefer 
to  advance  in  another  line  and  seek  their  pre- 
cedents in  a  different  legislation.  The  Irish 
Land  Act  has  sanctioned  the  principle  that 
when  two  parties  have  made  a  contract  as  to 
land,  the  State  may  lawfully  step  in  and  wrest 
it  aside  in  favour  of  one  of *them  ;  present- 
ing him  with  a  contingent  right  to  money 
payments  of  which,  when  he  made  the  con- 
tract, he  never  dreamed.  The  only  claim  to 
this  act  of  violence,  committed  on  its  behalf, 
that  could  be  pleaded  by  the  favoured  class 
was  that  it  was  organised,  unscrupulous,  and 
politically  strong.  This  is  a  precedent  upon 
British  soil  which  the  assailants  of  the  land- 
owner are  more  likely  to  follow  than  any 
French  example.  It  is  capable  of  being 
pushed  much  further.  The  Irish  Land  Act 
reduces  the  landlord  to  the  condition  of  a 
ward,  forbidding  him  in  effect  to  alter  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  mass  of  his  land  without  the 
permission  of  a  barrister  appointed  by  the 
Government  in  each  county.  The  Irish  are 
clamouring  for  a  further  reform  which  they 
call  Fixity  of  Tenure.  They  propose  to  re- 
duce the  landlords  further  from  the  condi- 
tion of  wards  to  the  condition  of  mortgagees. 
Whether  they  will  ever  obtain  this  exaction, 
it  is  hard  to  conjecture.  If  we  were  merely 
to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it  would 
be  rash  to  attribute  any  limit  to  the  pliancy 
of  the  Imperial   Parliament.      We   would 
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rather  hope  that  the  lessons  of  experience 
have  not  been  lost  on  us,  and  that  the  days 
of  pulpy  statesmanship  are  past.  Parliament 
seems  at  last  to  have  parted  from  the  maxim 
that  everything  is  to  be  given  to  those  who 
bluster  for  it.  But  in  any  case  they  will  agi- 
tate for  it  long  and  loudly  :  and  Irish  agita- 
tion is  the  English  Radical's  opportunity. 
The  demand  has  been  echoed  at  more  than 
one  meeting  of  Scotch  farmers.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  labourers'  unions  have  done  their 
best  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  for  combin- 
ing labourers  and  farmers  in  a  common  cam- 
paign against  the  landlords.  The  sympathy 
with  which  they  meet  at  present  is  not  ex- 
tensive: and  their  labours  have  hitherto 
made  more  Tories  by  alarm  than  Radicals  by 
persuasion.  But  at  least  it  is  politically 
practical.  It  ensures  friends  by  offering  a 
bait  to  the  acquisitiveness  of  a  large  number 
of  persons.  It  satisfies  the  Revolutionist's 
standing  strategy — the  bribery  of  one  class 
by  the  spoliation  of  another.  And  therefore 
we  confidently  predict  that  it  is  in  this  di- 
rection that  the  meditations  of  our  philoso- 
phers will  gravitate,  Geitain  it  is  that  short 
of  this  they  will  not  find,  upon  the  subject  of 
land,  the  materials  of  an  effective  agitation 
or  even  of  a  good  working  cry.  They  must 
cross  the  Communist  frontier  before,  in  this 
direction,  any  *  pastures  new '  will  reward 
their  pilgrimage. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Church  the  same 
prospect  lies  before  them.  Thie  ground  around 
them  is  eaten  up,  and  they  must  move :  and 
the  ground  immediately  in  front  of  them  is 
barren.  There  is  no  political  nutriment  to 
be  derived  from  Burial  .Bills  or  Clerical  Fel- 
lowships, or  the  School  Pence  of  little  pauper 
boys.  The  fair  meadows  of  Disestablish- 
ment are  already  upon  the  horizon :  and 
thither  those  who  mean  to  move  any  further 
must  make  up  their  minds  to  go.  The  ac- 
tive members  of  the  Radical  party  are  fully 
aware,  and  in  no  wise  anxious  to  conceal, 
that  this  must  be  the  next  stage  of  *  progress.' 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  speaking  apparently 
on  behalf  of  the  Birmingham  League,  pro- 
poses it  as  the  main  plank  in  the  new  plat- 
form, Free  Church,  Free  Schools,  Free  La- 
bour, and  Free  Land,  The  two  first  objects, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  several  minor  griev- 
ances, are  to  be  obtained  by  the  one  process 
of  Disestablishment. 

'The  working  class,  which  has  no  sympathy 
with  the  theological  side  of  such  controversies, 
caring  little  for  the  issue,  so  long  as  it  is  present- 
ed as  a  question  of  sectarian  supremacy,  will 
speedily  recognise  the  importance  of  its  political 
aspects,  and  will  be  eager  enough  to  claim  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  vast  funds  which  have  been  mo- 


nopolised and  misappropriated  by  an  ecdesiis- 
tical  organisation.  The  agitation  for  the  secu- 
larisation of  Church  endowments  and  for  de- 
throning the  Establishment  as  a  great  political 
engine  for  repressing  the  freest  intellectnal  life 
and  thought,  and  for  opposing  the  manifestation 
and  fulfilment  of  the  popular  will  and  aspinh 
tions,  will  supersede  and  include  all  the  minor 
subjects,  such  as  the  25th  clause,  the  Burials 
question,  and  the  abolition  of  clerical  fellow- 
ships. It  is  impossible  to  rouse  any  enthusi- 
asm on  matters  of  detail  with  such  limited  inte- 
rest for  the  great  mass  of  the  electorate,  and  it 
will  be  easier,  as  well  as  bolder  and  more  hon- 
est, to  fight  the  battle  on  the  main  issue  rather 
than  to  go  on  perpetually  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy,  losing  heart  and  courage  in  petty  con- 
tests in  which  defeat  can  hardly  be  avoided. 
After  the  fall  of  the  citadel  the  outworks  can 
scarcely  be  worth  defence,  and  when  the  nation 
has  resumed  its  rights  over  the  immense  pro- 
perty which  has  been  so  long  administered  by 
the  Church,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  the  Com- 
missioners who  now  regulate  the  affairs  of  Cha- 
rities and  Endowed  Schools  will  cease  to  be 
guided  by  sectarian  considerations  in  the  man- 
agement of  their  trusts.' — /.  Chamlerlain^ 
Fortnightly  Eeview. 

Mr.  George  Potter  and  some  of  his  prin- 
cipal associates,  two  year  ago,  pledged  the 
trades'  unions  to  the  same  course :  and  three 
of  the  Ministers,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
and  Mr.  Winterbotham,  have  voted  for  it 
Even  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  in  the  spring, 
spoke  out  against  it  manfully,  appears  to  con- 
template it  more  favourably  now.  If  Mr. 
William  Gladstone's  knowledge  of  his  fa- 
ther's opinions  is  accurate,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter neitner  dissuades  his  followers  from  seek- 
ing it  nor  doubts  that  they  will  reach  it.  His 
limbs,  indeed,  are  too  stiff  to  make  the  jour- 
ney with  them :  but  he  sees  the  promised 
land  from  afar,  and  points  their  course  out  to 
them  as  *  the  work  of  the  new  era.' 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  new  programme 
which  is  remarkable,  as  showing  the  increas- 
ing community  of  purpose  that  knits  t<^ether 
English  and  Continental  Radicals.  The  agi- 
tation for  a  godless  education — *  Tinstruction 
laique,  gratuite  et  obligatoire  ' — does  not  on 
the  Continent  proceed  from  those  who  dissent 
from  the  dominant  religion.  The  Protes- 
tants take  little  part  in  it.  It  is  the  distin- 
guishing cry  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  ^ 
religion — ^those  who  have  had  the  lamentable 
courage  to  banish  not  only  the  ministers,  but 
the  barest  mention,  of  religion  from  the  grave- 
side of  their  friends,  and  to  make  this  wretch- 
ed bravado  a  point  of  party  orthodoxy.  So 
it  is  coming  to  be  in  England.  The  agita- 
tion against  denominational  education,  which 
was  commenced  by  the  Dissenters,  is  gliding 
grad^oally  into  stronger  hands.  The  Binning- 
nam  League  began  by  advocating  '  unsecta- 
rian  education':   which  in  its  Tooabnltty 
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means  to  say,  a  religious  education  in  -which 
the  English  Church  shall  have  no  share.  But 
the  compromise  was  soon  found  to  be  politi- 
cally unworkable  :  and  the  Dissenters,  m  the 
teeth  of  their  whole  religious  history,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  pledged  to  the  cause  of  sec- 
ular education.  But,  in  changing  its  flag, 
the  League  is  changing  its  spirit.  It  appeals 
to  free-thinking,  not  to  Dissenting,  sympa- 
thies. Its  most  earnest  advocates  are  promi- 
nent writers  in  the  'Fortnightly  Review.' 
Their  arguments  are  political  and  philosophi- 
cal, not  religious.  Their  antipathy  to  the 
Church  is  not  based  upon  her  errors  in  those 
points  wherein  Dissenting  bodies  differ  from 
her  :  but  on  her  opposition  to  the  free-think- 
ing and  subversive  tendencies  of  the  *  party 
of  action.'  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  passage 
we  have  cited,  strives  to  inflame  the  working 
classes  against  the  Church  expressly  not  upon 
theological  but  upon  political  gronnds.  The 
argument  that  endowments  paralyse  the  spi- 
ritual activity  of  the  Church  has  disappeared ; 
on  the  contrary,  her  activity  is  the  one  thing 
to  be  deprecated  now.  It  is  not  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church,  but  the  Church  itself 
as  a  body  teaching  dogmatic  religion,  and 
supporting  the  cause  of  social  order,  that  is 
the  object  of  antipathy  to  the  Liberals  of  the 
League.  Mr.  Morley  writes  in  the  same 
sense : — 

'  The  State  Church  stands  for  a  decaying  or- 
der of  ideas,  and  for  ideas  that  grow  narrower 
and  more  intense  in  proportion  as  they  fall  more 
out  of  harmony  with  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
the  time.  What  statesmanship  is  that  which  at 
a  time  like  this,  and  with  such  an  outlook,  in- 
vests its  priests  with  a  new  function,  and  en- 
trusts a  fresh  and  hoi v  army  of  misologists  with 
the  control  of  national  instruction  ? ' 

This  union  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Infi- 
dels is  one  among  the  many  unnatural  alli- 
ances which  are  so  potent  an  instrument  for 
destruction  in  our  day.  It  is  easy  to  combine 
on  a  mere  negative.  Numbers  who  have  no 
liking  in  common  can  agree  upon  what  they 
hate :  and  they  seem  to  think  that  such  a 
bond  of  union  is  sufficient  to  justify  political 
combination.  In  such  monstrous  partner- 
ships there  1  >  always  an  element  of  treachery. 
There  is  ahviiys  on  each  side  a  full  intention 
that  at  the  close  of  the  operation  the  other 
side  of  the  alliance  shall  not  keep  the  chest- 
nuts. The  fruits  of  victory  cannot  be  di- 
vided between  parties  who  are  diametrically 
opposed  :  they  must  be  appropriated  wholly 
for  the  benefit  of  one  ally  or  the  other.  The 
only  interesting  question  is,  Which  will  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  his  friend  ?  The  honest 
Dissenter  does  not  wish  for  the  success  of 
the  Infidel :  the  Infidel  assuredly  has  no  in- 
tention of  promoting  the  religious  doctrines 


of  the  Dissenter.  But  they  combine  to  as- 
sail the  Church,  which  for  different  reasons 
is  in  their  way  ;  and  each  party  flatters  itself 
that  the  other  has  miscalculated,  and  that 
the  reward  of  their  combined  efforts  will 
fall  to  it  No  student  of  history  can  have 
any  doubt  which  of  these  two  calculations 
will  prove  correct.  In  a  combined  move- 
ment against  established  institutions  it  is  not 
the  Girondins  who  win. 

But  the  combination  of  Sceptics  and  Dis- 
senters is  not  the  most  conspicuous  of  unna- 
tural alliances.  One  that  is  wider  in  range, 
and  therefore  more  pernicious  in  its  results, 
is  now  being  brought  forcibly  before  us. 
The  language  which  the  Radicals  are  at  the 
preseht  juncture  holding  to  the  moderate 
Liberals  who  have  been  acting  with  them  so 
long  suggests  the  question,  What  have  these 
two  parties  in  common  now  ?  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing : — 

'  The  agreement  on  some  primary  and  essen- 
tial points  is  an  absolute  postulate  of  union. 
At  the  present  time,  unfortunately,  no  such 
ground  of  union  seems  to  exist,  one  section  of 
the  Liberals  being  content  to  stand  still,  or 
even,  as  in  the  case  of  education,  to  go  back, 
and  the  other  anxious  and  determined  to  push 
on  with  accelerated  speed.' 

This  at  least  is  candid.  The  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  party,  who  see  many  prac- 
tical inconveniences  in  the  threatened  revolt, 
try  to  make  things  pleasant  to  both  sides  by 
assuring  them  that  they  can  combine  in  a 
common  ardour  for  *  progress.'  They  do 
rightly  to  use  the  word ;  no  word  has  ever 
achieved  so  briilianta  success  in  bamboozling 
mankind.  But  surely  its  career  of  deception 
is  nearly  run.  At  this  time  of  day,  even  the 
most  simple-minded  politician,  when  exhort- 
ed to  agitate  for  progress — especially  if  it  is 
to  be  progress  at  *  accelerated  speed '  — will 
ask  whither  this  rapid  progress  is  to  take 
him.  The  radical  programme  is  so  plainly 
before  the  world  that  no  one  can  deceive 
himself  on  that  head.  If  you  translate  their 
*  Free  Church,  Free  School,  Free  Land,  Free 
Labour'  from  their  dialect  into  ordinary 
English,  it  means  legislation  against  the  em- 
ployer, legislation  against  the  landlord,  legis- 
lation agamst  the  Church.  By  the  nature  of 
things,  it  must  be  so.  Progress  must  inevi- 
tably lead  them  to  an  assault  on  property,  or 
an  assault  on  the  Church  Establishment,  sim- 
ply because  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  intermedi- 
ate ground  has  been  already  passed.  The  mod- 
crate  Liberals  are  bound  to  face  and  answer 
the  question  whether  this  kind  of  progress 
is  to  their  taste.  Have  they  that '  agreement 
on  primary  and  essential  points '  which  Mr. 
Chamberlain  justly  <leclares  is  an  absolute 
postulate  of  union  ?    If  they  have  not,  the 
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time  must  inevitably  come  when  they  and 
their  former  supporters  roust  part.  What 
good  do  tbey  hope  for  their  country  or  for 
themselves  from  the  longer  continuance  of 
an  alliance  which  both  sides  know  to  be 
hollow,  and  which  neither  believes  can  last  ? 

But  to  whom,  it  will  be  asked,  are  they 
to  go  ?  Party  ties  are  hard  to  snap.  Per- 
sonal attachments  cannot  be  laid  aside  like  a 
suit  of  clothes :  personal  distrust  may  be  too 
deeply  rooted  to  yield  to  the  strongest  politi- 
cal exigency.  Is  it  to  be  expected  that  they 
who  for  the  last  forty  years  have  been  almost 
always  successful,  and,  in  their  own  judg- 
ment, always  right,  should,  to  avoid  possible 
error  in  the  future,  do  penance  by  suing  to 
be  admitted  to  the  fellowship  of  those,  who, 
in  their  judgment,  have  been  always  wrong  f 
We  certainly  should  not  venture  to  urge 
upon  them  any  such  advice,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  all  events  for  this,  that  such  ad- 
vice would  certainly  be  futile.  Formal  trans- 
fers of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  large  politi- 
cal sections  have  not  been  common  in  the 
history  of  English  parties :  and  even  if  more 
frequent  precedents  existed,  there  would  be 
much  to  urge  against  their  application  in  the 
present  case.  The  moderate  Liberals,  if  in- 
clined for  such  a  course,  could  hardly  but 
exact  such  personal  arrangements  as  would 
proclaim  to  the  world  that  in  changing  their 
allies  they  had  not  struck  their  colours  or 
abandoned  their  old  convictions,  but  were 
only  meeting  circumstances  that  were  wholly 
new.  They  might  fairly  require  some  secu- 
rity that  the  system  of  undercutting  had 
been  for  ever  abandoned;  and  that  they 
should  run  no  risk  of  being  put  into  the  ridi- 
culous position  of  having  been  frightened 
by  the  innovations  of  theu*  friends  into  pro- 
moting the  greater  innovations  of  their  oppo- 
nents. Though  we  believe  that  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility lies  upon  the  moderate  Liberals  at 
the  present  juncture,  it  is  not  necessarily  by 
the  adoption  of  a  new  party  allegiance  that 
that  responsibility  will  be  best  fulled.  The 
question  for  their  consideration  is  whether  a 
line  of  political  action  is  not  required  of 
them  now  somewhat  higher  in  its  aims  than 
the  ordinary  rules  of  party  drilL  The  Eng- 
lish Intransigentes  have  no  special  respect 
for  the  party  tie.  It  never  hampers  or  re- 
tards their  own  action  ;  they  only  use  it  to 
drag  along  their  reluctant  allies.  Men  who 
are  invited  for  the  sake  of  party  connexions 
to  accept  a  new  policy  which  they  utterly 
detest  must  ask  themselves  what  is  the  value 
of  the  party  tie — ^whether  it  is  only  the  means 
to  an  end,  or  the  supreme  end  for  which  all 
others  must  be  sacrinoed. 

The  party  system,  wkh  all  its  anomalies, 
worked  as  it  must  be  by  contrivances  and 


accommodations,  which  constantly  reigeon 
insincerity,  yet  has  this  unquestioned  title 
to  our  respect — that  in  practice  it  has  secur- 
ed us  a  safe  and  decent  Government  for 
many  generations ;  and  in  the  present  age 
of  the  world  even  this  achievement  is  no 
slight  distinction.  But  it  has  its  peculiari- 
ties ;  and  one  of  them  is  that  it  is  full  of 
pitfalls  for  sincere  politicians.  It  invites  to 
the  struggle  for  places ;  it  professes  to  ho- 
nour the  battle  for  principles ;  but  it  will 
not  allow  any  set  of  men  to  be  successful  in 
both  these  fields  of  political  achievement. 
Of  course  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  the  prevailing  opinions  of  the  day  will 
succeed  in  neither  one  object  nor  the  other. 
They  will  neither  attain  to  place  nor  sustain 
their  principles.  But  among  the  sections 
who  constitute  a  dominant  party  the  two 
kinds  of  success  will  always  bo  allotted  in 
inverse  proportion.  It  must  needs  be  so. 
CcBteris  paribus^  those  who  give  their  whole 
strength  to  one  object  will  be  more  likely  to 
succeed  than  those  who  distribute  it  between 
two.  A  Minister  has  other  things  to  think 
of  besides  *his  own  convictions.  He  must 
get  votes— especially  the  votes  of  that  por- 
tion of  his  supporters  who  least  agree  with 
him — and  the  votes  of  sincere  men  can  only 
be  purchased  by  concession.  When  a  pe- 
riod of  ministerial  distress  comes  round, 
their  price  rises  to  famine  point  A  Minis- 
ter in  straits  can  only  obtain  the  votes  of  his 
extreme  supporters  by  throwing  over,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  own  convictions,  and  those 
of  his  moderate  supporters.  Sometimes  he 
has  stood  firm ;  on  many  occasions  he  has 
yielded  to  temptation.  Whenever  ho  does 
yield,  the  result  of  the  bargain  is  that  he 
obtains  an  extension  of  official  life  as  the 
price  of  his  indifference  to  principle;  and 
they  obtain  some  great  step  in  their  scheme 
of  policy  as  the  pnce  of  their  indifierence  to 
office.  Thus  it  is  that  the  section  which 
stamps  its  own  convictions  upon  the  nation's 
policy  will  seldom  attain  to  office ;  and  the 
statesmen  who  struggle  for  what  is  called 
'power'  must  be  content  to  believe  in  seve- 
ral diflferent  sets  of  principles  in  the  course 
of  their  career.  It  would  be  needless  as 
well  as  invidious  to"  cite  illustrations  of  this 
rule.  They  stand  out  upon  the  history  of 
our  time.  The  fii-st  class  almost  always  have 
belonged  to  the  section  of  advanced  Radi- 
cals; the  office  bearers  have  till  recently 
been.almost  exclusively  drawn  from  the  ranb 
of  the  moderate  Liberals,  Accordingly  the 
outsiderB,  at  first  despised,  in  the  end  tri- 
umphant, have  been  throughout  consistent 
in  their  opinions;  while  the  principles  of 
the  office-bearers  have  been  in  a  condition 
of  constant,  though  reluctant,  change. 
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The  oflSce-bearere  have  chosen  this  ar- 
rangement freely;  no  doubt  they  like  it; 
and  therefore  they  are  not  fit  objects  for 
compassion.  But  the  condition  of  that 
lai^  number  of  unofficial  persons^  who  give 
to  the  office-bearers  a  steady  support,  does 
seem  to  us  somewhat  forlorn.  They  get 
neither  the  triumph  of  principle  nor  the 
gratification  of  place.  It  is  pleasanter,  per- 
haps, to  consider  them  as  patterns  of  pure 
unselfishness.  They  work  hard  and  pay 
highly  for  their  seats ;  they  sustain  the  Mi- 
nister stoutly  so  long  as  he  is  staunch  ;  when 
he  eats  his  principles,  they  go  through  the 
same  meal  as  gracefully  as  is  compatible 
with  the  necessary  speed:  they  arc  too 
faithful  to  be  worth  buying ;  their  advice  is 
not  listened  to  because  their  discontent  is 
not  feared :  and  their  only  rewanl  is  the  re- 
flection that  they  are  procuring  for  their 
friends  the  subtle  gratification  which  office 
apparently  bestows. 

This  is  admirable,  this  is  beautiful,  so  long 
as  the  amount  of  principle  sacrificed  is  small 
compared  to  tlie  claims  of  friendship.  But 
when  fundamental  principles  and  interests  of 
the  first  magnitude  are  at  stake,  the  position 
needs  to  be  reconsidered.  We  have  reached 
one  of  those  periods  of  crisis  in  the  market 
of  political  support.  The  adhesion  of  the 
Badicals  is  valuable,  and  they  propose  to 
seli  it  high.  They  have  given  the  Govern- 
ment open  notice  that  a  fresh  contract  is 
necessary,  and  they  have  shown  themselves 
in  earnest  by  imposing  a  portion  of  their 
terms,  on  pain  of  desertion,  upon  the  Libe- 
ral candidates  at  the  recent  elections.  They 
do  not  doubt  that  this  pressure  will  succeed. 
They  calculate  that  the  moderate  Liberals 
will  balance  the  surrender  of  principles  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  risk  of  sacrificing  of- 
fice on  the  other,  and,  after  a  short  interval 
of  coy  reluctance,  will  take  the  new  banners 
in  their  hands  and  lead  the  Radicals  to  vic- 
tory as  before.  Mr.  Leatham  only  a  fort- 
night ago  avowed  the  hopes  of  his  section 
with  great  frankness,  and  strikingly  illustrat- 
ed the  estimate  entertained  by  him  and 
them  of  their  moderate  Liberal  allies  : — 

*  While  he  was  sensible,  however,  of  the 
great  services  rendered  by  the  Premier,  his 
warmest  admirers  must  feel  that  on  ecclesias- 
tical questions  he  was  going  in  one  direction 
and  they  in  another,  casting  his  lot  more  and 
more  with  the  advocates  of  Church  monopo- 
ly, while  they  were  more  and  more  resolved 
on  a  policy  of  justice,  even  nt  the  price  of 
party  leaders  or  of  party  itself.  Experience 
proved  that  if  the  advanced  section  remained 
firm,  the  Whigs  would  be  once  more  prevail- 
ed npon,  and  that  those  most  indignant  at 
there  being  any  new  banners  to  wave  would 
be  most  active  in  waving  them He 
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predicted  that  the  measures  which  were  now 
the  bugbears  of  the  Whigs  would  bo  looked 
back  on  ten  years  hence  among  the  respecta- 
ble monuments  of  Whig  legislation.  The 
Whigs  would  crow  as  lustily  over  the  dises- 
tablishment of  the  English  Church  as  if  it  had 
been  their  pet  project  since  1688,  describing 
it  as  the  inevitable  result  of  Whig  policy  ever 
since  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts.  A  nation  which  prided  itself  on  its  lo- 
gic and  exulted  in  its  justice  could  not  stop 
short  of  the  conclusion  pointed  at  by  that  lo  • 
gic  and  reason.  With  their  faculty  of  seeing 
things  after  they  had  happened,  and  of  ap- 
propriating the  glory  of  other  men's  labours, 
the  Whigs  would  describe  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  English  Church  as  the  crowning 
achievement  of  their  policy.  They  must 
choose  between  movement  and  death,  and  had 
always  ehown  a  healthy  repugnance  to  the 
latter.  Far  from  feeling  dismay  at  the  com- 
motion in  the  Liberal  ranks  and  the  conse- 
quent effects  upon  Toryism  here  and  there, 
he  hailed  it  as  a  symptom  that  the  spirit  of 

E regress,  hated  by  Toryism  and  "  funked  "  at 
y  Whjggism,  was  coming  to  the  front,  de- 
manding new  campaigns,  new  watchwords, 
new  leaders,  and  new  victories.  We  were 
getting  among  real  questions  now — a  free 
Church,  a  free  school,  free  labour,  and  free 
\vlvl6J^— 'Speech  at  Halifax^  Sept,  27. 

It  is  for  the  moderate  Liberals  to  consi- 
der whether  the  position  thus  assigned  to 
them  is  honourable  to  them,  or  useful  to 
their  country ;  and  whether  the  pleasure  of 
keeping  some  of  their  friends  in  office  suf- 
ficiently repays  them  •  for  the  indignity  of 
belonging  to  the  same  party  with  such  men 
as  these.  The  moderate  Liberals,  and  they 
alone,  give  to  Radicalism  its  power.  In 
what  does  that  power  consist?  Can  the 
Radicals  return  a  majority  to  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Can  they  seat  their  own  Mi- 
nistry in  power?  They  have  never  been 
more  than  a  slender  minority  in  Parliament 
even  in  their  most  prosperous  days.  They 
have  a  large  following  in  some  of  our  great 
towns,  and  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland ; 
and  they  have  many  adherents  among  lite- 
rary men,  to  whom  they  are  commended  by 
the  sharpness  and  symmetry  of  their  abstract 
theories.  But  for  all  purposes  of  practical 
politics  their  power  has  simply  lain  in  their 
dexterous  manipulation  of  the  moderate  Li- 
berals. They  can  threaten  to  secede  :  they 
can  make  office  dependent  on  their  good- 
will. And  where  the  questions  involved 
have  .seemed  of  secondary  moment,  the  mode- 
rate Liberals  have  yielded.  But  now — when 
no  secondary  questions  remain,  and  we  have 
come,  by  common  consent,  to  what  Mr.  Lea- 
tham calls  *  real  questions  ' — will  they  still 
continue  to  yield  ?  Will  they  even  consent 
to  be  called  members  of  the  same  party  with 
men  who  avowedly  reckon  on  cajoling  them. 
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and  with  whom  thoy  have  no  longer  any 
cause  in  common  ? 

It  certainly  seems  sufficiently  grotesque 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  earnest  supporters  of 
the  Church  Establishment,  on  the  other  ter- 
ritorial and  commercial  ms^nates  profound- 
ly  interested  in   the    rights    of   property, 
should  be  designated  under  the  same  politi- 
cal name  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lea- 
tham,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  Mr.  Odger.     If  it 
were  nothing  more  than  a  case  of  eccentric 
classification,  it  would  only  be  absurd.     Un- 
foi-tunately  the  name  carries  with  it  very 
practical  results.    The    moderate  Liberals 
give  money,  men,  above  all,  respectability 
and  credit  to  whatever  cause  the  party,  as  a 
whole,  sustains :  and  the  Radicals  now  in- 
sist that  they  shall  select  the  cause  which 
this  assistance  is  to  promote.     The  Radicals 
owe  a  large  portion  of  such  influence  as  they 
possess  to  the  countenance  given  to  them  by 
those  whom  they  threaten.     Numbers  would 
refuse  to  trust  them,  who  trust  them  now,  if 
their  operations  were  not  masked  by  the  pa- 
tronage of  men  who  are  beyond  the  suspi- 
cion of  intentionally  favouring  revolutionary 
schemes.     But,  it  is  asked,  to  what  party 
are  the  moderate  Liberals  to  go  ?     And  this 
question  is  thought  to  dispose  completely  of 
the  idea  that  they  can  ever  escape  from  the 
chain  by  which  the  Radicals  pull  them  along. 
Shall  we  never  escape  from  the  Party  super- 
stition?    Is  absolute  submission  to  one  of 
twp  leaders  the  only  condition  under  which 
humanity  in  this  island  may  presume  to  ex- 
press or  act  upon  a  political  opinion  ?    To 
sacrifice  smaller  objects  in  order  that  by 
union  greater  objects  may  be  attained,  is  to 
put  the  party-system  to  its  proper  use,  and 
to  give  to  it  all  the  authority  it  can  claim. 
To  lend  your  name  and  aid  to  revolutionary 
projects  which  you  abhor,  merely  that  you 
may  be  *  true  to  your  party,'  is  to  elevate 
the  means  above  the  end,  and  to  degrade  a 
reasonable  usage  into  a  pernicious  supersti- 
tion.    A  more  independent  bearing  is  re- 
quired by  the  dangers  of  the  time.     Unless 
the  opponents  of  revolutionary  change  will 
consent  to  wear  their  party  trammels  as 
lightly  as  their  friends — unless   they  will 
learn  on  their  side  too,  to  bargain,  and  to 
exact,  as  the  consideration  of  their  support, 
the  advancement,  not  of  their  friends,  but  of 
their  principles — our  institutions  will  always 
be  more  feebly  defended  and  will  seem  to 
be  weaker  in  popular   support  than  they 
really  are. 

In  truth  the  code  of  party  loyalty  belongs 
to  periods  in  which  the  subjecte  of  political 
conflict  are  well  settled,  and  have  been  long 
defined.  They  have  little  application  in  face 
of  the  announcement  that  we  arc  entering 


on  ''an   epoch   of  !  *  new    watchwords    and 
new  leaders.'     Let  the  new  leaders  enlirt 
fresh  troops  for  their  new  cause.     Veterans 
cannot  sutifer  their  military  allegiance  to  be 
tossed  over,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  one 
standard  to  another — least  of  all  at  a  time 
when  the  very  existence  of  our  present  so- 
cial order  depends  on  the  fortunes  of  the 
war.     Look  abroad  upon  the  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  and  see  what  battle  it  is  that  is  rag- 
ing amongst  them.     We  may  follow  there, 
in  lurid  intensity,  the  outline  of  the  strife 
which  more  dimly  threatens  ns  at  home.    It 
is  true  that  the  watchwords  used  aire  not 
precisely  the  same.     A  more  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  meaning  of  words  would  pre- 
vent a  Continental  audience  from  acceptmg 
the  declamatory  rubbish  whieh  is  in  vogue 
upon  many  English  platforms.    Hiey  can- 
not imitate  our  bold  treatment  of  the  fasci- 
nating adjective  *free.*    They  would  not 
understand  how  compulsory  secular  educa- 
tion could  be  advocated  under  the  nafne  of 
*  free  school ; '  they  would  not  designate  a 
measure  for  restricting  the  rights  of  land- 
owners, as  *  free  land ;    nor  would  it  occur 
to  them  to  preach  as  '  free  labour '  provi- 
sions for  facilitating  the  breach  of  contracts, 
and  the  coercion  of  independent  labourers 
into  involuntary   strikes.     But  though  the 
words  they  use  are  less  misleading  and  more 
apt,  the  meaning  is  the  same.     Instruction 
from   which  religion   shall    be    banished ; 
legislation,  which  in  some  fashion  or  other 
shall  bestow  upon  the  artisan  a  share  of  the 
land  and  of  the  capital  he  envies,  are  the 
dream  of  vast  multitudes  abroad ;  and  they 
are  the  chimseras  towards  which  the  new 
agitators  would  mislead  our  working  classes 
here.     The  only  difference  is  that  portions 
of  the  Radical  programme,  which  are  only  a 
hope  to  the  Radicals  of  England,  are  a  reali- 
ty there.     Tlie  Church  in  France  has  been 
for  three  generations  disendowed  ;  the  great 
properties,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  denoun- 
ces, have  there  ceased  to  exist.    The  Church 
has  not  been  stripped  of  her  power  by  the 
process  of  disendowment.     On  the  contrary, 
she  is  more  powerful  now  than  she  was  a 
century  ago ;  but  she  has  ceased  to  be  na- 
tional.    Her  Gallican  sympathies  are  rooted 
out.     She  uses  the  power  of  the  State,  when 
she  can  borrow  it,  for  her  own  purposes ; 
but  she  is  no  longer  its  fast  ally.     The  cler- 
gy live  their  life  apart,  using  their  great 
popular  influence   for  no  national  objects, 
knowing  no  citizenship,  and  no  interests, 
but  those  of  their  Church,  and  shaping  their 
foreign  and  their  internal  politics  solely  by 
their  regard  for  that  one  end.    The  commi- 
nution of  landed  property  has  not  mitigated 
the   inequalities   of  fortune.     Jfowhero  do 
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they  exist  more  glariu^ly,  or  are  felt  more 
keenly.  Bat  it  has  left  the  supremo  power 
of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  a  potty  pea- 
santry too  ignorant  to  wield  it>  deprived  of 
leaders  to  guide  them,  and  left  at  the  mercy 
of  every  cunning  delusion  contrived  by  the 
professors  of  political  legerdemain.  The 
doctrines  hostile  to  capital  are  younger,  and 
have  not  yet  obtained  legislative  recognition ; 
but  they  have  been  zealously  propagated,  and 
in  one  direction  they  have  achieved  a  sinis- 
ter success.  They  nave  bred  a  deep  fana- 
ticism of  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  employ- 
ed against  J  the  employers,  far  keener  than 
that  which  divides  hostile  creeds  or  races, 
comparable  only  to  the  bitterness  of  a  con- 
quered people  in  the  first  years  of  their  sub- 
jugation towards  their  oppressors.  Such 
has  been  the  working  of  these  articles  of  the 
Radical  programme — *free  Church,  free 
land,  free  labour' — ^in  the  country  where 
they  have  met  with  the  most  acceptance. 
The  effects  of  their  operation  among  our- 
selves— if  they  were  allowed  to  operate — 
would  differ  less  in  substance  than  in  form. 
We  have  a  right  to  hope  that  their  accep- 
tance here  is  an  improbable  contingency. 
As  long  as  the  Continent  is  content  to  per- 
form, for  our  benefit,  the  dangerous  experi- 


ments which  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  physical  science,  England  may  look 
on,  and  be  warned  in  safety.  Englishmen 
justly  rely  on  the  sound  political  instinct 
which  is  their  natural  inheritance  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  save  us  it  must  be  honestly  followed. 
It  must  not  be  paltered  with  for  any  secon- 
dary end.  If  men  of  influence  and  position 
consent  to  stifle  their  true  convictions  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  cling  to  a  political  nomen- 
clature which  has  lost  its  meaning,  and  to 
preserve  a  party  connexion  which  no  longer 
expresses  any  unity  of  sentiment  or  of  aim,  the 
defence  of  our  common  cause  is  greatly  en- 
feebled, and  in  the  moment  of  danger  may 
be  paralysed.  If  the  new  Radical  Party  sur- 
vives and  becomes  formidable,  its  strength 
will  be  due  to  the  support  and  countenance 
which  the  Moderate  Liberals  have  given  to 
it  by  consenting  to  endure  its  political  alli- 
ance. And  if,  during  the  passage  of  any 
tempest  of  excited  feeling,  the  Radicals 
should  succeed  in  extorting  confiscatory  or 
socialist  measures,  no  class  will  suffer  more 
than  the  well-to-do  triflers  with  Revolution 
— the  allies  whose  hesitating  patronage  they 
are  fain  to  use,  but  whom  in  using  they 
openly  dospiac. 
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